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THE  GENIUS   AND  WRITINGS  OF   BUNTAN.* 


The  three  greaUit  nalural  geni\itea  of  Britaia 
hitberto,  have  been  a  player,  a  tinker,  and  a 
gauger,  Shakspeare,  Bunvan  and  Bums.  It 
is  marrelloiis  to  think  of  the  Divinx  pariieula 
aura  passing  by  palaces  and  courts  as  in  acorn, 
and  ahedding  its  aelectest  influences  on  henda 
not  only  uncrowned,  but  actually  loaded  b^  a 
penumbra  of  contempt,  and  the  "  foregone 
conclusion"  of  three  of  tlie  most  unpoetical 
of  professions.  Marvellous,  and  yet  not, 
perhaps,  to  remain  for  ever  unparalleled  ;  for 
would  our  readers  believe,  that  the  three 
most  rising  poets  of  our  day  are  a  brewer,  a 
wine  merchant,  and  a  seller  of  shawls  ? 
Verb.  tal.  tap. 

Facts  like  these  prove  unquestionably,  that 
poetry  is  a  gift,  not  an  art;  that  poeta  wu- 
rilur  non  Jit ;  that  genius,  like  the  will  of 
that  Being  of  whose  breath  it  is  a  minor  in- 
spiration, is  sovereign,  and  like  the  wind, 
bloweth  where  it  listeth ;  and  that  to  feel 
contempt  for  any  lawful  trade  is  a  vulgarism 

■  Tht  Wort*  of  John  Amyan,  wil\  an  Tntrodue- 
(Jott  lo  eaeh  TrtatUe,  Notu,  oarf  a  BkiUk  of  Aw 
Lift,  TfniM  and  Conltmporariti.  Edited  bv  Qeorgi 
Offer,  £h].  Volt.  I  and  II,  royal  Svo.  GlHgow : 
Blackie  aod  Son. 
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and  fallacy  liable  to  the  exposure  and  reren- 
al  of  the  Almighty  himself. 

Shakspeare  might  have  been  a  cbimiwr* 
sweep  instead  of  a  stage-player ;  Bums  might 
have  been  a  hind  instead  of  a  farmer  holdmg 
bis  own  plough  ;  and  Bunyan  a  camp-suttler, 
instead  of  a  soldier  in  the  parliamentary  armr. 
It  had  been  the  same  to  the  great  breato, 
which,  in  poetry  ns  in  religion,^  seems  to 
search  about,  to  wait  long,  and  to  "  retnni 
according  to  its  circuits,"  in  order,  by  chot- 
ing  the  weak  and  the  base  things,  yea,  and 
the  very  nonentities  of  this  world,  to  bring 
to  nought  the  things  that  are,  and  to  con- 
found the  things  that  are  mighty.  The  walls 
of  the  seventh  heaven  of  invention  are  not 
to  be  scaled  by  mere  ambition,  or  art ;  ia- 
spiratioQ,  if  genuine,  descends  from  abors, 
and  in  descending,  must,  like  the  lichtniDg, 
be  permitted  its  own  proud  and  imperial 
choice. 

Let,  then,  the  stage-player,  the  tinker, 
and  the  gauger,  appear  for  a  moment  togeth- 
er upon  our  stage.  The  flrat  is  aswarthv' 
and  Spaniard  looking  man,  witb  tall  forehead, 
sharp  sidelong  eyes,  dark  hair  curling  over 
hia  lips  and  cnin,  and  firm  deep  eat  ootti^ 


THK  GENIUS  ASJ>  WBTTINGS  OF  BUNTAIT. 
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The  second  bas  a  fresh  complexion,  auburn 
locks,  round  brow,  hair  on  his  upper  lip  after 
the  old  English  fashion,  and  sparkling  glow- 
ing eyes,  not  the  least  like  those  of  a  dreamer, 
but  resembling  rather  the  eyes  of  '*  some 
hot  amourist*'  as  John  Woodvil  hath  it.  The 
third  has  a  broad  low  brow  palpitating  with 
thought  and  suffering,  eyes,  shivering  in 
their  great  round  orbs  with  emotion,  like  the 
star  Venus  in  the  orange  west,  nostril  slightly 
curved  upward,  dusky  skin,  black  masses  of 
hair,  and  dimpled,  undecisive  chin  and  cheek. 
All  three  have  imagination  as  their  leading 
faculty,  but  that  of  the  player  is  wide  as  the 
Globe ;  that  of  the  tinker  is  intense,  almost 
to  lunacy  ;  and  that  of  the  gauger  is  narrow 
and  vivid  as  a  stream  of  forked  lightning. 
All  three  have  strong  intellect,  but  the  in- 
tellect of  the  one  is  capacious,  that  of  the 
other  casuistic,  and  that  of  the  third  clear. 
All  are  partially  educated,  but  Shakspeare's 
culture  is  that  of  the  society  of  his  age, 
Bunyan's  that  of  solitary  reading,  and  Burns' 
of  a  compound  of  both.  AH  are  men  of 
"one  Book,"  Shakspeare's  being  the  universe, 
Bunyan's  the  Bible,  and  Burns'  the  ballad 
poetry  of  Scotland.  All  are  men  of  intensely 
ardent  temperament,  which  in  Shakspeare  is 
subdued  by  the  width  of  the  mind  in  which 
the  furnace  glows,  which  in  Bunyan  becomes 
a  purged  flame,  but  which  in  poor  Burns 
bursts  out  of  all  restraint  into  a  destructive 
conflagration.  In  the  works  of  all,  materiem 
tuperat  opus,  the  genius  of  Shakspeare  flaming 
out  of  mean  structures  of  farce  and  tragi- 
comedy, Bunyan's  power  overflowing  the 
banks  of  narrow  controversial  treatises,  and 
the  great  soul  of  Burns  o'er-informing  the 
tenement  of  fugitive  poems,  jeux  d'esprits, 
satires,  and  semi-scandalous  ballads.  All 
sprang  from  the  people,  but  while  Shakspeare 
and  Burns  belonged  to  its  upper  stratum, 
Bunyan  appeared  amid  its  lowest  dregs,  like 
a  neir  creation  amid  the  slush  of  chaos.  All 
had  something  of  a  religious  tendency,  but 
while  in  Shakspeare  it  truces  a  vague  diffusive 
formu  and  in  Burns  never  amounts  to  much 
more  than  what  he  himself  calls  "  an  idiot 
piety/*  in  Bunyan  it  becomes  a  deep  burning 
principle  of  Uiought  and  action,  at  once 
swallowing  up  and  sanctifying  his  native 
genius. 

The  fate  of  the  three  was  curious  and 
characteristic.  Shakspeare,  the  sublime  stage- 
xlUyer,  outliving  his  early  self,  with  those 

vsterious  errors  which  are  parUally  revealed 

'^  sonnets,  subsided  into  a  decent,  retired, 

^ulgent  gentleman,  like  a  dull,  sleepy, 

evening  following  a  day  of  blenaed 


storm  and  splendor.  Burns,  after  many  a 
vain  attempt  to  rally  against  the  misfortunes 
and  sins  of  his  life  and  temperament,  fell 
down  at  last  their  proud  recalcitrating  victim, 
dying  and  making  but  dubious  signs ;  while 
John  Bunyan,  strong  in  supernal  might,  vic- 
torious over  his  tendencies,  having  bound 
his  very  madness  in  chains,  and  turned  his 
tears  and  tortures  into  the  elements  of  hope 
and  triumph,  crossed  the  black  river,  sing- 
ing in  concert  with  tAe  shining  ones,  and 
passed  into  eternity,  perfect  through  suffer- 
ing, and  resembling  rather  one  of  its  own 
native  children  than  a  poor  burdened  sinner 
from  the  City  of  Destruction.  Philosophers 
might  speculate  long  and  vainly  on  the  causes 
of  those  very  different  destinies.  Our  theory 
is  the  simple  Christian  one: — God  endowed 
the  three  with  almost  commensurate  powers, 
but  one  only,  through  patient  struggle  and 
solemn  search,  reached  the  blessed  hope  and 
new  life  of  Christianity.  And  we  come  to 
the  farther  analysis  and  illustration  of 
Bunyan's  genius,  with  this  exulting  thought 
— "  we  are  not  about  to  speak  of  a  ray  which 
has  wandered,  or  even  of  a  magnificent  world 
unfinished,  unnamed,  unbaptisedof  God,  but 
of  a  star  once  astray,  but  which  returned 
and  received  a  place  in  the  great  galaxy  of 
the  worshipping  and  holy  heavens.  ' 

It  is  curious  to  mark  the  slow  and  gradual 
progress  of  this  man's  fame,  when  compared 
with  the  rapid  growth  of  his  reputation.  It 
was  to  some  extent  the  same  with  Shakspeare 
and  Burns.  William  Shakspeare  was  very 
popular  in  his  lifetime,  for  the  sake  of  the 
humor  and  geniality  of  his  plays,  but  it  took 
a  century  or  two  for  the  world  to  see  that  he 
was  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived.  Bums' 
wild  and  witty  and  pathetic  poems  pervaded 
all  Scotland  like  the  winds  of  April,  as  swift 
and  as  soft ;  put  forty  years  had  to  pass  ere 
Carlyle  ventured  to  pronounce  him  the  first 
man,  in  genius,  his  country  had  ever  pro- 
duced. Bunyan's  first  part  of  the  "  Pilgrim" 
was  speedily  translated  into  other  languages, 
as  well  as  widely  circulated  in  his  own ;  but 
nearly  two  hundred  years  revolved  ere  any 
critic  was  hardy  enough  to  cull  it  a  work  of 
genius.  Previously  to  this  it  was  named  and 
praised  with  misgiving,  and  in  cold  and  timid 
terms.  "  Wonderful  book  for  a  tinker ;  clever 
allegory ;  pity  it  is  so  Calvinistic ;  consider- 
able dramatic  power  in  it ;  an  excellent  book 
for  the  vulgar."  Such  were  some  of  the 
morceaux  of  criticism  with  which  the  eight- 
eenth century  bestrewed  it.  Dr.  Johnson, 
to  be  sure,  praised  it  for  its  invention  and  the 
conduct  of  Its  story,  but  laid  too  much  stress 
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Qpoa  the  mere  popularity  it  had  acquired ; 
and  though  he  compared  its  opening  passage 
to  the  first  lines  of  Dante,  he  seemed  igno- 
rant of  the  author's  other  works,  and  pro- 
bably regarded  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  as 
a  kind  of  lu9u*  natara —  an  exception  and 
not  an  expression  of  the  general  character  of 
the  author's  mind.  Scott  says  of  it,  in  rather 
a  disparaging  tone,  that  "  it  rarely  fails  to 
make  an  impression  upon  children  and  per- 
sons of  the  lower  rank  of  life."  Campbell 
compares  Bunyan  to  Spenser,  but  it  is  with 
a  patronizing  air,  and  he  seems  to  start  back, 
affrighted,  at  the  "  sound  himself  hath  made." 
Cowper,  indeed,  long  before,  had  sung  the 
"  Ingenious  Dreamer,"  in  worthy  strains; 
but  it  required  the  tongue  of  Coleridge,  the 
pens  of  Macaulay,  and  Montgomery,  and 
the  pencils  of  Martin,  Melville,  and  David 
Scott,  not  to  speak  of  the  excellent  lives  by 
Philip,  Southey,  and  others,  fairly  to  elevate 
him  to  that  position,  as  an  unconscious  artist, 
whence  it  were  hopeless  now  to  dislodge  him, 
and  before  which  the  intellectual  and  the 
Christian  world  universally  and  emulously 
bend.  We  are  not  sure  but  the  history  of  all 
works  of  profound  genius  and  permanent 
influence  is  precisely  similar.  They  are  not, 
in  general,  as  Wordsworth  thinks,  ignored 
or  despised  at  first,  but  consisting,  as  all 
great  productions  must,  of  the  splendid  and 
the  deep,  the  bright  foam  above  and  the 
strong  billow  below,  their  brilliance  attracts 
in  their  own  age,  while  their  profounder 
qualities  fascinate  the  future.  It  was  so  with 
Homer,  with  ^schylus,  with  Sophocles, 
with  Lucretius,  with  Dante,  with  Spenser, 
with  Milton,  with  Dryden,  with  Cowper, 
with  Byron,  with  Wordsworth  himself.  All 
these  obtained  reputation  in  their  lifetimes, 
for  properties  in  their  writinfirs  of  interest, 
or  elegance,  or  oddity,  or  splendor,  which 
were  not  their  rarest  or  most  characteristic, 
and  all  afterwards  grew  up  to  that  fame, 
which  now  ''  waits  like  a  menial"  on  their 
immortal  names.  To  this  there  are  except- 
ions, but  we  believe  it  to  be  the  rule,  and  a 
rule,  moreoTer,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
principles  which  prevail  through  the  universe. 
We  He  long  before  we  can  wtigh  the  star. 

In  analysing  the  mind  of  Bunyan,  the  first 
quality  which  strikes  us  is  tlie  thorough 
equality  and  almost  identity  of  the  subject- 
ive and  the  objective.  Not  only  are  thought 
and  imagery  one^  but  imagery  and  reality 
seem  one  also.  He  does  not  think,  but  im- 
agine— ^not  imagine,  but  see.  We  have  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  many  of  his  pictures, 
like  Blake'sp  atood  out  from  the  eje;  that 


he  saw  visions  as  well  as  dreamed  dreams,  and 
that  this  perilous  faculty  did  not  unhinge  his 
mind,  owing  to  the  strength  of  his  bodilj 
constitution,  the  simplicity  of  his  habits,  and 
that  vigorous  intellect  which  burned  yet  waa 
not  consumed  amid  the  blase  of  his  imagin- 
ation. But  if  ever  a  man  since  the  prophets 
of  Israel  deserved,  in  a  lower  sense,  the  name 
of  ''  seer,"  it  was  John  Bunyan.  It  was  as 
if  his  brain  throbbed  and  thought  in  his  eye, 
every  motion  of  which  seemed  ''  scintillating 
soul."  If  this  objectiveness  might  be  termed 
diseased,  it  was  the  divine  disease  of  Dante, 
of  Spenser,  and  of  Michael  Angelo — a  dis- 
ease perfectly  compatible  with  strength  of 
judgment,  and  even  with  severity  of  purpose 
— but  the  infection  of  which  has,  unfortu- 
ately,  not  been  perpetuated,  for  the  two^ 
who  in  modern  times  most  resembled  him  in 
this  quality,  wanting  Bunyan's  ballast,  be- 
came morbid,  if  not  mad.  We  refer  to  Blake 
and  Shelley.  In  Bunyan,  at  the  period  at 
least  when  he  wrote  his  works,  it  was  a  power 
healthy  as  the  vision  of  the  eagle,  and  yet 
peculiar  and  inimitable  as  the  eyeless  intui- 
tions of  clairvoyance^ — that  blind  goddess 
who  is  reported  to  see  so»far. 

In  close  connexion  with,  and  dependence 
on,  this  peculiar  faculty,  is  his  child-like 
simplicity,  or  unconsciousness  of  self.  This 
is,  we  think,  always  connected  with  real  sight. 
Who  is  proud  of  the  landscape  which  he  be- 
holds, however  pleased  he  may  be  with  the 
spectacle?  To  one  who  actually  sees,  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  a  cry — a  Eureka — if  he 
does  not  first  fall  down  as  a  dead  man.  He 
may,  indeed,  afterwards  begin  to  speculate 
on  the  power  and  perspicacity  of  his  eye; 
but  he  will  have  little  leisure  and  less  inclin- 
ation to  pursue  this,  if  visions  after  vbions, 
new  and  varied,  continue  to  press  forward  in 
panoramic  vividness  and  succession  upon  his 
soul.  As  to  *'  dare,  and  to  dare,  and  to  dare/* 
was  Danton's  method  for  a  revolutionist,  so 
to  "see,  and  to  see,  and  to  see,"  till  the  eye 
be  shut  in  death,-  or  rather  opened  on  eternal 
realities,  is  the  method  and  the  history  of  a 
poet. 

Nay,  the  fact  that  these  sights  are  frequent- 
ly terrific  and  bewildering,  is  itself  enough  to 
check,  if  not  to  crush,  the  vanity  of  vision. 
And  how  often  must  the  dreamer,  as  he 
awakes,  like  Jacob,  exclaim — **  How  dreadful 
is  this  place ;"  and  not  always,  like  Jacob,  be 
able  to  add — "  It  is  none  other  than  the  gate 
of  heaven  r  Perhaps  rather  he  has  been  led 
past  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  and  his  cry  has 
oeen  not  that  of  exultation,  but  of  anguish. 
and  despiAT. 
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Banyan,  at  least,  felt  in  the  first  instance 
no  ^eat  joy,  and  no  selfish  salisfatioa  at  all 
in  his  marvellous  dreams.  Unlike  Caliban, 
he  sometimes  cried  "not  to  dream  again." 
Did  he  ever  awake,  like  poor  De  Quincey,  in 
struggles,  and  cry  out — '*!  shall  sleep  no 
more  V  Whether  awake  or  asleep,  his  visions 
seemed  to  have  passed  before  him  swiftly,  as 
olouds  in  a  wind- tost  sky — himself  as  helpless 
88  the  wanderer  who  watches  their  veering 
shapes  and  changeful  shadows  amid  the  soli- 
tary hills.  He  had  thus  a  "dreadful  post  of 
observalion ;"  but  it  did  not  darken  every 
hour,  but  brightened  on  and  on,  till,  behold ! 
the  morning  was  spread  upon  the  mountains, 
and  in  a  cloudless  sky  the  "sun  rose  upon 
Christian,  and  he  had  daylight  all  the  rest  of 
his  journey." — Something,  indeed,  of  childish 
gratulation  does  appear  in  the  prefatory  poem 
to  the  second  part  of  the  "Pilgrim,"  but  it  is 
child-like,  the  mere  momentary  crowing  of  an 
infant ;  and  is  speedily  swallowed  up  in  the 
fresh  glories  which  dawn  upon  his  touched 
and  ever-advancing  spirit. 

How  sublime  this  perpetual  attitude  of  re- 
ception !  And  how  httle  does  a  mere  literary 
man — perpetually  on  tiptoe — ^now  seeking  to 
•mile  down,  and  now  to  frown  up  inspiration 
^-or  lashing  himself  into  a  false  furor  by  self- 
ish passion,  look  beside  Bunyan  lying  prostrate 
before  the  Invisible  Power,  which  "  moves  him 
at  times/'  and  draws  forth  from  him  the  sim- 

5 lest,  yet  noblest  music.  And  while  remem- 
ering  the  vast  difference  between  the  inspir- 
ation of  prophecy  and  of  genius,  we  may 
nevertheless  say,  that  not  more  abandoned 
to  the  power  of  supernal  influence  was  Ezekiel, 
when  lifted  up  by  a  lock  of  his  hair  between 
earth  and  heaven — or  when  watching  the 
dreadful  wheels  as  they  moved  in  the  might 
of  the  unseen  Spirit,  than  was  the  tinker  of 
Blstowe,  when  following  the  footsteps  of 
Christian  in  that  immortal  pilgrimage — or 
when  beleaguering  Mansoul  with  those  mul- 
titudinous hosts  of  darkness.  His  visions 
came  upon  him  as  he  sat  still  and  expectant, 
like  those  cloven  tongues  of  fire  which  crown- 
ed the  heads  of  the  disciples  at  Pentecost. 

We  have  alluded  to  Ezekiel.  Some  critics 
have  ventured  to  deny  him  the  high  poetic 

Jnality  which  they  concede  to  Isaiah  and 
eremiah.  Now  we  admit  that  his  languHge 
and  imagery  are  not  so  rich  as  theirs;  but 
then,  how  grand  the  objects  and  the  scenery 
be  beholds  and  describes.  His  style  serves 
severely  to  daguerreotype  the  vast  fire-edged 
and  wind-swept  visions  which  crossed  his 
daring  and  solitary  soul.  It  is  the  same 
w//j&  Bunj^aus    Hia  Btjh  seems  poor  and 


bald  compared  to  John  Howe's  or  Jeremy 
Taylor's ;  it  has  no  beauty ;  no  golden  images 
sparkle  on  his  page ;  but  his  figures  are  forms ; 
his  images  are  characters;  he  does  not  deco- 
rate, but  create;  and  though  seeming,  like 
that  prophet  of  old,  to  stand  in  a  valley  of 
dry  bones,  he  soon  causes  them  to  live  and 
move — an  exceeding  great  army,  fresh  with 
color,  strong  of  sinew,  and  prepared  for  the 
battle.  In  him  imagination  exists — not  as  a 
dilution,  but  as  an  intense  essence ;  and,  while 
the  least  florid  of  writers,  he  is  the  most  poet- 
ical of  thinkers.  In  this  point  he  resembles 
Dante,  who,  while  possessed  of  infinite  invent- 
iveness and  sublimest  conception,  is  as  literal 
and  hard  in  his  diction  as  Defoe.  But  he  has 
similes,  scattered,  though  sparingly,  over  his 
poem ;  whereas,  all  Bunyan  s  are  derived  from 
Scriptures — as  if  he  were  afraid  to  adorn  the 
borders  of  that  solemn  way  with  any  flowers 
but  those  which  had  been  transplanted  from 
the  garden  of  God. 

This  peculiarity  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
Bunyan's  child-like  character.  Children  sel- 
dom speak  in  metaphor;  but  they  are  all 
essentially  poets;  they  live  in  a  world  of  il- 
lusion. A  garden  walk  becomes  to  them  a 
pilgrim's  path,  which  they  crowd  with  imag- 
inary characters  and  adventures.  A  puddle 
near  it  is  an  Atlantic  with  a  thousand  ships 
sailing  on  its  bosom,  with  perpetual  conflictions 
of  storm  and  calm.  They  weave  everlasting 
little  Robinson  Crusoes,  and  Progresses  of 
their  own,  and  even  when  they  sleep,  the  fine 
shuttle  of  their  fancy  continues  to  move  in  its 
aerial  loom  of  dreams.  This  poetic  tendency 
is  too  often  crushed  by  worldly  influences; 
but  in  some  favored  souls,  it  survives  and  be- 
comes the  germ  of  the  artist.  But  in  Bunyan 
— and  Bunyan  alone — it  seems  to  have  re- 
mained entire,  unchilled  by  worldly  feelings ; 
for  of  these  he  had  little — unmodified  by 
culture — for  his  culture  was  slender — and 
having  defied  time  itself  to  cool  its  virgin 
flame.  Whether  d  reaming  or  awake,  a  black- 
^guard  or  a  saint,  in  youth,  manhood,  or  age, 
in  the  pulpit,  or  with  the  pen  in  his  hand, 
living  or  dying,  John  Bunyan  was  equally  and 
always  a  child. 

The  exceeding  earnestness  of  the  man  is  the 
next  quality  we  notice  in  him.  Many  talk  as 
if  earnestness  were  like  Californian  gold — a 
thing  newly-discovered,  and  not  as  old  as  man 
or  God.  And  yet  it  is  a  lesson,  verily,  taught 
us  alike  by  material  objects  and  spiritual 
powers.  Are  not  angels  in  earnest  in  their 
varied  ministrations  to  man  ?  and  are  not  even 
devils  in  terrible  earnest,  as  they  struggle 
against  the  laws  of  the  universe  and  the 
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"  silent  magnanimity  of  Nature  and  her  God  ? 
and  is  not  that  awful  Being  himself  in  earnest, 
as  He  pursues  his  immeasurahle  plans  for 
roan*8  good  and  his  own  glory  ?  Verily,  this 
is  no  world  for  triflers,  and,  least  of  all,  for 
trifling  professors  of  the  most  earnest  of  all 
faiths.  A  Christian  without  earnestness,  with 
what  comparison  shall  we  compare  him  ?  He 
reminds  us  of  a  galvanized  corpse,  with  motion 
in  the  limhs,  but  with  no  bloom  on  the  cheek, 
or  life  in  the  heart — it  smiles  but  it  is  cold — 
it  moves,  but  it  is  dead. 

No  such  feeble  factitious  Christian  was 
John  Bunyan.  All  his  works  beat  with  heart, 
with  passionate  purpose,  with  deep  faith,  and 
with  the  reverberations  of  past  sufi'ering. 
Every  worV  he  has  written  is  a  chapter  in  his 
autobiography ;  and  the  more  unintended  the 
more  vital  the  chapter  is.  We  wonder  that 
Thomas  Carlyle  has  never  described  the 
earnestness  of  Bunyan.  Had  he  tried  it,  it 
might  have  been  in  language  something  like 
this: — "Here,  too,  under  a  poor  shed  of 
Bedfordshire,  there  appeared  a  brave,  true- 
hearted  man,  striving  forward,  under  the 
immensities,  and  toward  the  eternities,  bear- 
ing, in  his  own  stout  dialect,  a  burden  on  his 
back,  and  seeking,  as  with  unutterable  groan- 
ings,  to  cast  it  from  him  and  be  free.  No 
sham  woes  were  his,  no  hearsay  was  hell,  no 
simulacrum  was  sin,  no  vague  vapor  death, 
to  him.  He  had  been  in  the  outer,  nay,  the 
outmost  darkness ;  he  had  awoke  from  terrific 
sleep,  and  felt  the  worm  that  dieth  not  around 
his  neck,  and  heard  at  his  bed-side  the  ripple 
of  the  slow-moving  waves  of  the  unquench- 
able fire.  He  had  been  in  the  "  iron  cage," 
and  in  the  grim  dungeons  of  Despair ;  had 
groped  in  his  bosom  for  the  key  called 
Promise ;  and  had  shouted  in  trembling  joy 
as  he  saw  from  Mount  Clear  a  little  of  the 
glory  of  the  city.  Nay,  in  the  Black  River 
he  had  once  and  again  dipped  his  feet,  long 
before  he  was  called  to  pass  through  it. 
Honor  to  thee,  brave  pilgrim,  for  thou  also 
wert  a  hero;  and  with  all  thy  tinkering  thou 
hast  not  mended  but  made  one  right  manly 
piece  of  work,  which  shall  live  long  in  the 
memory  of  men." 

All  this  Carlyle  might  say,  and  it  were  all 
true,  but  not  the  whole  truth.  Bunyan,  in- 
deed, fled  from  his  burden  of  sin  and  his  City 
of  Destruction,  but  it  was  into  the  arms  of  a 
Saviour.  His  burden  clung  to  him  like  the 
gripe  of  death  till  he  saw  the  cross  and  the 
sepulchre,  and  felt,  without  being  able  fully 
to  express,  save  by  tears,  the  divine  mystery, 
the  awful  incarnation  of  love  exhibited  there. 
Carlyle's  ^Sartor,"  veeks  After  peace  as  sia- 


cerely  as  Bunyan,  but  in  haste,  or  pride,  or 
some  fatal  bhndnessr  he  overlooks  the  cross, 
overleaps  the  sepulchre,  and  stumbles  here 
and  there,  till  by  a  retrograde  motion,  he 
gains  the  town  of  False  Security,  which  is 
hard  by  the  City  of  Destruction,  and  which 
trembles  at  times,  in  sympathy  with  the 
earthquakes,  muttering  fitfully  below  Us  de- 
voted towers.  Or,  shall  we  rather  say,  Bun- 
yan is  his  own  Qhristian,  a  manful  struggler, 
who,  if  he  falls,  rises  agnin  and  pursues  hb 
journey ;  who,  if  he  wanders,  returns  to  the 
way  ;  and  who,  if  he  trembles,  trembles  far^ 
ward ;  while  '*  Sartor "  too  often  resembles 
Mr.  Weary-of-the-world  (not  weaned  from 
the  world),  whose  life  was  a  long  suicide, 
who  fed  on  bile,  and  mistook  the  recoil  of 
hatred  and  disgust  at  the  eartlv  for  humble, 
prayerful,  and  simple-minded  search  after  a 
better  country. 

Many,  we  dare  say,  are  disposed  to  say  of 
Bunyan,  as  Joseph's  brethern  said  of  him,  in 
a  sneering  spirit,  "Behold  this  dreamer 
Cometh  !"  Pshaw,  "  a  mere  half-lunatic  man 
of  genius."  But  let  such,  for  their  own  sakes, 
beware  of  entering  into  controversy  with  this 
dreamer,  else  he  will  make  a  fool  of  them 
all.  Let  them  beware,  too,  of  remaining  too 
long  in  his  eye,  else  he  may  hold  them  up  on 
his  rude  calotype  to  immortal  scorn.  This 
lunatic  dreamer  can  argue  as  acutely  as  any 
casuist  or  schoolman.  He  can,  by  the  quiet- 
est touch  of  sarcasm,  dropped  as  from  the 
shadow  of  his  strong  hand,  wither  up  a  pomp- 
ous pretender,  tear  off  the  mantle  of  a 
hypocrite,  expose  a  fool  and  blast  an  impos- 
tor. This  dreamer  is,  at  times,  dangerous, 
alike  in  his  earnest  anger,  and  in  the  cool 
naivete  of  his  satire.  He  has  a  rough  force- 
ful logic,  ay,  and  a  **  tinkler  tongue"  of  his 
own.  His  dreams  are  dramas,  rich,  vivid, 
varied  as  Shakspcare's.  He  carries  along 
with  him  a  great  key  which  can  open  every 
lock  of  human  nature, — the  chapels  of  its 
worship,  the  dungeons  of  its  despair,  its  airy 
roofs  of  grandeur,  and  its  pleasant  halls  of 
mirth.  He  paints  at  one  time  aBeulah,  and 
at  another  a  by-path  to  hell ;  now  a  Mercy, 
and  now  a  Madame  Wanton  ;  now  green- 
headed  Ignorance,  and  now  Mr.  Greatheart : 
now  giant  Maul,  and  now  the  three  Shin- 
ing ones;  now  the  den  of  Diabolus,  and 
now  that  City  which  hath  no  need  of  the  sun. 
Truly  has  it  been  said,  *'  Oh  rare  John  Bun- 
yan, what  an  intense  particle  of  power  was 
deposited  in  thy  rude  body  and  ruder  soul ! 
With  a  burnt  stick  for  a  pencil,  what  graphic, 
pathetic,  sublime,  true,  powerful,  and  tremen- 
dous picture  W\»\2iDLQ;vk^x«:«tvV   ^''^v^v^V 
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too,  18  this  dreamer  "  in  the  Scriptures/'  and 
his  eneinies  must  know  that  when  he  holds 
a  sword  in  his  hand  it  is  no  misty  meteor, 
but  a  right  Jerusalem  blade,  it  is  the  two- 
edged  sword  of  the  Spirit,  it  has  been  bathed 
in  heaven,  and  it  glows  and  glitters  **  anoint- 
ed for  the  slaughter." 

The  Bible  we  have  called  Bunyan's  one 
book ;  and  his  case  corroborates  the  common 
notion,  beware  of  the  man  of  one  book;  of 
one  who  by  frequent  perusals  has  drunk  so 
deeply  into  a  book's  spirit,  has  got  so  much 
into  its  thought  and  feeling, — travels,  in  short, 
so.  easily  and  naturally  in  its  track,  that  with- 
out any  conscious  imitation  his  works  be- 
come duplicates  of  the  original.  This  is  true 
of  other  books,  but  much  more  of  the  Bible. 
It  is  a  Pactolus,  and  he  who  bathes  in  it 
comes  out  dipped  in  gold ;  nay,  it  resembles 
that  other  fabled  stream  which  made  the 
bather  invulnerable  and  immortal.  Bunyan 
had  read  little  else ;  he  had  read  it  too  in 
circumstances  which  burnt  and  branded  its 
language  upon  his  soul ;  he.  had  read  it  as 
its  blessed  words  swam  on  his  eyesight 
through  tears ;  he  had  read  it  amid  the 
81ou^  of  Despond ;  by  the  red  lightnings  of 
Sinai;  and  as  he  gazed  upwards  from  the 
Delectable  hills  to  the  far-sireaming  glory  of 
the  city  ;  even  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
of  Death,  he  had  continued  to  clasp  while 
unable  to  see  it ;  every  chapter  in  it  was  a 
chapter  in  his  history,  and  every  verse 
touched  and  thrilled  some  chord  in  his  heart. 
Like  the  poor  man's  lamb  "it  lay  in  his  bo- 
som, and  was  to  him  as  a  daughter."  Many 
millions  have  loved  the  Bible,  but  we  question 
if  any  one  surpassed  or  equalled  Bunyan  in 
the  depth  and  fervour  of  his  love.  Many 
have  framed  concordances,  and  made  entire 
transcriptions  of  it,  but  Bunyan's  concordance 
was  his  memory,  and  it  lay  all  transcribed, 
every  word  and  syllable  of  it,  in  his  heart. 

Bunyan's  theology  is  now  despised  by 
many  who  admire  his  genius ;  and  yet,  when 
stripped  of  the  phraseology  and  severed 
from  the  mistakes  of  his  age,  his  book  seems 
to  contain  the  best,  clearest,  and  boldest  ex- 
hibition of  truth  ever  given  by  uninspired 
man.  Man's  anomalous  condition  by  nature 
— rthe  fearful  and  hereditary  woe  which  hangs 
over  his  cradle — the  dark  something,  call  it 
a  rent,  or  fissure,  or  fatal  fiaw,  which  mars 
his  being  ab  origine — the  God-inspired  thirst 
for  light,  safety,  and  a  sublimer  existence 
which  comes  over  him — the  struggles  through 
which  this  feeling  must  be  born — the  worth- 
lessness  of  mere  human  merit — the  import- 
so£f0  of  the  Spirit's  leaching — the  power  of 


a  simple-minded  faith  in  divine  revelation — 
the  glorious  lines  of  truth  and  beauty,  which, 
rising  from  earth,  and  stooping  from  heaven, 
meet  and  converge  in  the  cross — the  doctrine 
of  atonement,  shining,  in  the  shape  of  an  up- 
lifted lamb  through  the  darkness  of  a  guilty 
earth — the  importance  of  humility — the  pro- 
gressive character  of  the  Christian  life — the 
warlike  attitude  of  the  Christian  himself — the 
resistance  he  meets  at  every  step— the  fate 
of  the  miserable  pretenders  to  his  faith  and 
walk,  who  entangle  and  annoy  him — his  con- 
stant dependence  upon  supernatural  aid — his 
feebleness  and  frequent  tails — the  personal 
character  of  real  Christianity — ^the  increasing 
clearness  of  his  path — the  certainty  of  his 
coming  to  his  journey's  end — f^e  fact  that 
the  complexion  of  his  deathbed  is  determined 
by  that  of  his  life,  and  the  type  which  the 
individual  believer  forms  of  the  history  of  the 
church  as  a  whole ;  these  are  some  of  the 
important  truths  which,  apart  from  special 
dogmas,  are  presented  in  the  pictured  page 
of  Bunyan.  J3nt  how  they  seem  to  live,  and 
move,  and  swell,  and  fructify  there !  How 
different  from  the  dry  catalogues,  and  dead 
rattling  autumn-leaves  of  our  catechisms  and 
creeds.  Let  our  theological  students  bum 
their  systems,  and  apply  themselves  to  John 
Bunyan.  They  often  lose  the  Christian  path 
in  mazes,  or  sink  it  in  marshes,  or  carry  it 
along  roads  uniformly  flinty;  he  invests  it 
with  the  vitality,  (he  variety,  and  the  beauty 
of  real  life ;  and  whether  it  be  with  a  sun- 
beam or  a  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  glare  of 
hell-fire,  or  the  chiaro-scuro  of  death's  valley, 
that  he  shows  that  narrow  way,  it  is  always 
clear,  as  if  cut  out  now  in  blackest  ebony,  and 
now  in  whitest  ivory ;  but  in  both  distinct 
and  vivid  as  the  "terrible  crystal,  and  the 
body  of  heaven  in  its  clearness." 

We  pass  now  fruni  Bunyan's  general  quali- 
ties to  bis  writings,  although  our  space  warns 
us  to  be  rapid  in  our  remarks.  We  shall 
omit  his  theological  treatises,  properly  so 
called,  and  also  his  minor  allegories,  such  as 
"  The  Life  and  Death  of  Mr.  Badman."  The 
"Visions  of  Heaven  and  Hell/'  usually  printed 
in  his  works,  are  decidedly  not  his ;  their 
better  passages  are  in  style  above  him,  and 
their  worse  are  in  spirit  beneath  him.  The 
author,  our  readers  will  remember,  introduces 
Hobbes  into  hell,  and  minutely  describes  his 
punishment  and  feelings  there.  The  Bunyan 
of  the  "Pilgrim,"  even  had  he  seen  that 
spirit  in  torment,  would,  like  his  own  heroes 
near  the  open  mouth  of  the  pit,  have  passed 
on  in  silent  awe  and  sorrow.  "  The  Visions 
1  of  Heaven,"  again,  are  apparently  written 
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by  a  scholar,  who  quotes  Milton,  and  rounds 
splendid  sentences.  We  confine  ourselves  to 
the  "  Grace  Abounding,"  the  "Holy  War," 
and  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

The  first  is  bis  heart  turned  inside  out — is 
his  inner  history  minutely  and  lingeringly 
portrayed  ;  this  lifts  it  far  out  of  the  sphere 
of  mere  art ;  literary  merit  it  has  hardly  any  ; 
the  little  chapters  into  which  it  is  divided 
are  successive  throbs  of  his  big  heart.  The 
strangest  thing  about  it  is  the  clearness  and 
self-possession,  which  not  only  distinguish 
his  record  of  his  past  sufferings,  but  which 
have  evidently  been  with  him  through  every 
step  of  the  terrible  process.  It  is  as  though 
a  madman  were  to  feel  with  his  own  finger 
his  pulse  while  at  the  wildest ;  it  is  as  though 
a  martyr  in  a  burning  fiery  furnace  were  to 
measure  his  paces  through  the  fire,  or  to 
count  the  minutes  of  his  agony.  Bunyan 
proves  himself  equal  for  tasks  like  these.  All 
the  agonized  experiences  of  his  heart — its 
tumults — its  treacherous  quiet — its  fluctua- 
tions, so  speedy,  between  the  tempest  and 
the  calm — its  trances,  dreams,  and  strange 
imaginings,  have  been  observed,  as  by  some 
calm  collateral  eye,  and  have  been  jotted 
down,  as  by  the  firm  finger  of  a  bystander. 
That  eye  and  that  finger  are  those,  in  fact, 
of  Bunyan 's  own  clear  and  powerful  intellect, 
which  had  the  art  of  standing  aside  from  the 
fierce  rush  of  his  fancy,  and  of  beholding, 
remembering,  and  registering  its  whirling 
words  and  yet  wilder  conceptions.  It  is 
conscious  frenzy,  a  fearful  gift,  only  possessed 
by  two  or  three  since  Bunyan,  one  of  whom, 
strange  to  tell,  was  Rousseau. 

Bunyan's  confessions,  however,  unlike 
Rousseau's,  are  almost  entirely  of  spiritual 
tin  and  spiritual  striiggle.  His  sins  were  all 
of  the  spirit  and  none  of  the  flesh.  What- 
ever ardor  there  might  be  originally  in  his 
temperament,  was  soon  drained  out  of  it,  in- 
to the  reservoirs  of  his  imagination  and  heart, 
and  these  in  their  turn  either  slept  or  storm- 
ed, to  the  lulling  zephyrs  or  the  rushing  blasts 
of  his  religion.  Sore  for  a  season  is  the 
contest  around  the  wanderer  between  the 
suQ  and  the  wind  ;  but  the  wind  at  last  sub- 
sides, and  the  sun  shining  from  a  higher 
sphere,  and  burning  with  a  purer  blaze,  sheds 
upon  his  path  what  seems  only  a  mightier 
moonlight,  a  holier  day,  so  soft  is  its  warmth, 
so  gentle  its  glare,  and  so  shorn  and  meek  its 
effulgence. 

The  life  of  the  Christian  is  described  in 
Scripture  under  many  analogies.  Three, 
however,  are  most  common  and  most  stnk- 
iog.    It  is  DOW  a  race — ("so  run  that  ye 


may  obtain"),  now  a  walk — ("  walk  ye  ss 
children  of  the  light"),  and  now  a  battle 
("  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith").  The  two 
latter  of  these  seem  particularly  to  have 
struck  Bunyan's  imagination,  and  to  prove 
it,  he  has  written  a  book  on  each — the  "  Holy 
War"  and  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Which 
of  these  two  books  should  be  the  better,  was, 
we  think,  entirely  a  question  of  time.  Had 
he  writ%en  the  "  Holy  War"  first,  and  the 
'*  Pilgrim's  Progress"  last,  the  last  had  been 
first,  and  the  first  last.  But  ere  he  built  up 
Mansoul,  or  marshalled  around  it  those  dark 
armies,  he  had,  in  some  measure,  exhausted 
his  creative  genius,  emptied  out  his  martial 
ardor,  and  strained  the  energies  of  the  alle^ 
gory  itself  in  the  broad  and  manifold  struc- 
ture of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  a  book 
which,  besides  its  peaceful  pictures,  contains 
the  record  of  some  contests  which  in  fire  and 
vigor  Homer  himself  has  not  surpassed  ;  and 
the  praise  of  certain  warriors,  such  as  Valiant 
for  Truth  "  with  his  sword  cleaving  in  blood 
to  his  hand  " — worthy  of  the  days  when  bat- 
tle had  its  deity,  and  war  might  still  be  called 
divine. 

And  yet,  though  somewhat  worn,  the  old 
parliamentary  soldier  enters  on  the  "  Holy 
War"  with  marvellous  spirit.  It  is  a  dream, 
less  traisemblahle,  less  varied,  less  beautiful 
than  the  Pilgrim,  but  full  of  rugged  power 
and  unique  purpose.  There  are  florid  wars 
as  well  as  books,  with  fine  and  empty  flour- 
ishes of  endeavor,  with  nidering  commanders 
and  faint-hearted  troops.  Bunyan's  is  of  a 
different  kind.  It  is  earnest,  fierce ;  all 
scabbards  tossed  away,  no  armor  for  backs, 
and  victory  or  death  the  watchword  of  the 
day.  The  field  is  wide  and  one — "  Mansoul " 
— the  hosts  are  twain — those  who  are  called 
chosen  and  faithful,  and  those  who  are  the 
serfs  of  sin  and  Satan.  The  commanders 
are  also  two,  the  Word  made  flesh,  his  gar- 
ments dyed  in  blood,  his  eyes  as  a  flame  of 
fire,  his  face  more  marred  than  that  of  man, 
and  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  with  pride  and 
fury,  glaring  through  his  miserable  eyes, 
with  the  scars  of  thunder  on  his  cheek,  hold- 
ing, in  defiance,  his  garment  of  gloom  around 
his  scorched  frame,  and  saying — "Evil,  be 
thou  my  good  ;"  and  sayi^  again — "  What 
matter  where  if  I  be  still  the  same  ?" — the 
result  one ;  for  it  has  been  settled  from  ever- 
lasting that  Mansoul  shall  be  saved,  Diabolus 
defeated,  and  "  that  great  country  Universe" 
made  as  happy  and  beautiful  as  the  throne 
round  which  it  revolves.  Let  those  who 
would  see  in  what  living  fire,  in  what  crowed- 
ing  figuxea^uol  ol  «^«0[i«  WV  ^^^  ^^^vs^— ^:^ 
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what  bare  yet  buroing  words,  and  with  what 
profusion  of  martial  incident,  and  eloquence 
of  martial  dialoffue,  Bunyan  tells  this  brief 
but  pregnant  tale,  read  bis  "Holy  War;" 
although,  we  fear,  it  lies  now  neglected  as 
some  old  claymore,  which  once  reeked  at  gory 
Cnlloden. 

Not  so  with  his  "  Pilgrim's  Staff."  Thai 
who  has  not  seen  and  handled,  and  now  wept 
over,  and  now  worshipped,  beside?  Who 
has  forgot  his  emotions  on  reading  this  won- 
derful book,  which,  for  the  first  time,  seemed 
to  realize  to  him  his  early  faith  in  ChrisU- 
anity  ?  It  is  to  us,  at  least,  an  era  in  our 
life.  We  read  it  beside  our  mother's  knee ; 
and  never  can  we  forget  the  Dreamer,  or 
thai  road  which  his  genius  has  mapped  out 
for  evermore.  Never  can  we  forget  the  cave 
where  he  dreamed  the  dream — the  Man  with 
the  Book  in  his  Hand — the  Slough  of  Des- 
pond— the  Apparition  of  Sleep— Pliable  tum- 
mg  to  the  wrong  Side—- the  Starry  Wicket- 
gate  shining  through  the  darkness — the  clifis 
of  Sinai  overhanging  the  bevrildered  wander- 
e^-4he  Interpreter  s  house  with  its  wonder- 
ous  visions — the  Man  in  the  Cage — and  Him, 
the  Nameless,  rising  from  the  dream  of  the 
Judgment-seat — ^the  Hill  Difficulty,  with  the 
two  dreary  roads  of  Danger  and  Destruction 
diverging  from  its  base — the  arbor  halfway 
up — the  lions  on  the  summit — the  House 
called  Beautiful — that  very  solitary  place, 
the  Valley  of  Humiliation — that  "  other 
place,"  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death 
— the  Town  of  Vanity — the  green  meadow 
oalled  Ease — the  dungeons  of  Despair — the 
Delectable  Mountains — ^the  short  cut  to  hell 
— *the  Enchanted  Ground — Beulah,  that  love- 
ly land  where  the  sun  shineth  night  and  day 
— ithe  Dark  River,  over  which  there  is  no 
bridge — the  ridges  of  the  Everlasting  Hills 
rising  beyond!  Never  can  we  forget  even 
the  little  well-worn  copy  of  '<  Cooke's  Clas-. 
sics,"  with  its  dark  binding,  its  crude  prints, 
and  its  torn-out  leaves  here  and  there,  which 
oontained  the  precious  treasure,  and  on  which 
we  can  hardly  now  think  or  look,  without 
tears — so  deeply  are  joys  and  sorrows,  with 
which  no  stranger  may  intermeddle,  bound 
up  and  blended  with  its  memory. 

We  may  sum  up  what  we  have  further  to 
say  of  the  "  Pilgnm,"  under  some  remarks 
on  its  pictures,  its  characters,  its  scenes,  and 
the  comparative  merits  of  its  two  parts. 

It  is  the  only  perfect  picture-book  in  liter- 
ature. Every  page  of  it  might  be  illustrated ; 
nay,  is  illustrated  already  by  the  painter's 
hand.  Many  of  its  pictorial  points  have  had 
full  justice  done  to  them  by  artbts,  but  there 


are  still  two  or  three  we  have  never  seen  sue* 
cessfully  represented,  if  even  attempted  at 
all.  One  is  the  interior  of  the  City  of  De- 
struction. Who,  going  to  work  on  the  hints 
dropped  by  Bunyan,  shall  paint  us  the  Lust- 
lanes,  Murder-alleys,  Theft-corners,  and  broad 
Blasphemy- squares  of  that  fearful  place, 
with  the  lightnings  ever  and  anon  dipping 
down  Into  its  midst,  and  with  the  scowl  of 
heaven  forming  a  permanent  and  prophetic 
blackness  over  its  walls?  Then  there  is 
Beelzebub's  Castle  lowering  over  against  the 
bright  Wicket-gate,  with  one  solitary  watch- 
man pacing  along  its  battlements,  night  and 
day,  haggard  with  his  eternal  vigil,  and  call- 
ing, as  each  new  pilgrim  approaches,  on  his 
archers  to  take  their  aim.  Then  there  is 
Tumaway,  brought  back  by  devils,  and  with 
the  words  inscribed  on  his  back,  "  Wanton 
Professor  and  Damnable  Apostate."  And, 
in  fine,  there  is  still  waiting  for  representa- 
tion the  FACE  of  Ignorance,  with  the  blank 
of  vacuity  and  the  blackness  of  darkness 
mingling  in  its  expression,  as  he  is  refused 
admittance  at  the  gale,  and  told,  that  he  who 
could  scarcely  go  forward  must  be  taken  in  a 
whirlwind  back  I 

The  variety  of  the  characters  in  this  book 
is  wonderful,  and  'the  vividness  of  their  por- 
traiture. So  is  the  intensity  of  the  indivi- 
dualism of  all  and  each,  even  of  those  who 
represent  large  classes  of  men.  But  perhaps 
the  most  surprising  thing  is  the  liking  Bun- 
yan entertains  and  makes  us  entertain  for  all 
of  them.  It  is  so  with  all  creators.  But  it 
is  less  strange  in  mere  artists,  like  Shakspeare 
and  Scott,  than  in  one  whose  art  was  subor- 
dinate to  his  earnestness.  Whatever  be  the 
cause,  the  effect  is  certain.  We  may  con- 
demn, we  must  pity,  but  we  do  not,  and  can- 
not hate,  one  even  of  the  vile  and  depraved 
characters  introduced  into  this  parable.  We 
sigh  behind  Pliable ;  we  would  box  the  ears 
of  Obstinate,  indeed,  but  we  would  box  him 
onwards ;  and  we  feel  a  sneaking  kindness 
even  for  Worldly  Wiseman,  for  Shame,  for 
Adam  the  First,  for  Green-headed  Ignorance, 
and  his  complaisant  ferryman.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause, first,  their  author  unconsciously  felt, 
and  unconsciously  wished  us  to  feel,  the 
same ;  because,  secondly,  all  genius  has 
covered,  with  a  like  catholic  mantle,  the  bas- 
est and  lowest  of  its  handiworks,  even  as  the 
sun  dyes  worlds  and  worms  in  the  same  radi- 
ance, and  gilds  the  clouds  of  the  sky,  and 
the  webs  of  the  spider  with  the  same  gold  ; 
and  because,  thirdly,  it  must  do  so  from  its 
peculiar  power,  which  is  that  of  looking  on 
a  broad  scale,  and  in  a  mild  light,  as  if  at 
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the  angle  of  all  science,  upon  the  affiiirs  and 
productions  of  the  universe. 

There  is  hut  one  character  in  the  "  Pil- 
grim" for  whom  we  profess  a  thorough  detes- 
tation, and  that  because  he  not  only  refuses 
W  be  good,  but  ignores  the  possibility  of  all 
goodness,  and  the  existence  of  God  himself. 
This  is  Old  Atheist.  How  well  named  !  for 
there  are  no  young  Atheists.  How  hollow 
his  laughter !  And  yet  we  have  heard  its 
echo  again  and  again,  from  learned  throats, 
too,  in  these  miserable  days  of  ours.  But 
never  did  we  enter  into  the  perfect  badness, 
the  intricate  abomination  of  the  character, 
till  we  saw  David  Scott's  picture  of  him. 
Just  look  at  it  a  moment.  There  he  stands 
in  the  way  of  the  two  simple-minded  wan- 
derers— tall — a  very  pyramid  of  scorn  and 
pride,  with  fingers  uplifted  and  snapping  at 
the  idea  of  a  God  and  immortality  ;  with 
long  ears,  as  if  listening,  but  hearing  noth- 
ing ;  with  eyes  full  of  lust,  deceitfulness, 
and  malignity,  as  if  the  souls  of  two  Vol- 
taries  had  been  shed  into  their  sockets ;  and 
with  words  which  you  hear  not,  but  seem  to 
see  entering  into,  and  withering  the  very 
heartstrings  of  the  pilgrim.  It  is  a  figure 
which  might  be  divided  among  a  multitude 
of  modem  sceptics.  Poor  dear  David  Scott ! 
He  knew  not,  when  drawing  this  figure, 
what  he  did ;  for,  alas  !  he  lived  in  darkness, 
and  he  died  a  dupe  to  the  shallowest  system 
of  Edinburgh  philosophism,  which  yet  im- 
pudently pretends  to  be  a  better  alias  of 
Christianity,  nay,  the  only  Christianity  that 
ever  existed ! 

The  scenery  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
is  to  us  one  of  its  dearest  elements.  We 
have  often  puzzled  our  brnins  to  conceive, 
especially  when  in  Bedfordshire,  and  looking 
at  bills  which  you  were  tempted  to  kick  out 
of  your  road,  like  husks  in  a  pine- wood,  how 
Bunynn,  reared  in  a  country  so  tame,  and 
who,  like  poor  Cowper,  could  never  hope  to 
see  mountains  till  he  saw  them  in  heaven, 
has  yet  sketched  an  outline  of  scenery  in  the 
"  Pilgrim"  so  free,  so  varied,  so  bold,  and 
so  studded  with  lofty  hills.  Many  green 
meadows,  like  Ease,  he  must  have  seen,  and 
some  evening  landscapes  from  church  towers, 
which  might  have  suggested  Beulah,  but 
where  could  he  have  studied  for  the  deep 
solitary  Valley  of  Humiliation,  or  the  Valley 
of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  or  for  the  Delecta- 
ble Mountains,  where  Mount  Danger  seems  to 
tremble  as  it  looks  down  its  own  tremendous 
precipices;  where,  from  Mount  Error,  not 
momentary  avalanches,  but  momentary  men, 
are  falliogy  to  be  crushed  to  atoms  at  the 


base :  where,  from  Mount  Caution  are  to  be 
seen  the  blind  wanderers  among  the  tombsy 
remaining  in  the  congregation  of  the  dead ; 
where,  on  Mount  Marvel  stands  the  man  re- 
moving mountains  by  a  word;  where,  on 
Mount  Innocence  appears  he  against  whom 
Prudence  and  111- will  are  flinging  their  dirt 
in  vain  ;  and  where,  highest  far,  Mount  Clear 
looks  through  crystalline  air,  right  upward 
to  the  golden  gates  of  the  city.  And  then 
there  is  the  Slough  of  Despond,  and  the 
shaggy  Sinai,  and  the  steep  hill  Difficulty, 
and  the  wild  roaring  torrent  edging  the 
grounds  of  Giant  Despair  and  his  frowning 
castle,  and  innumerable  other  outstanding 
points  or  pinnacles  of  scenic  interest.  Indeed, 
had  the  inspired  tinker  travelled  in  Scotland, 
had  he  visited  the  black  gorge  of  Glensoe, 
had  he  gone  up  Glen  Mirk  alone  as  the 
shadows  of  evening  were  doubling  its  dark- 
ness, had  he  bathed  after  sunset  in  the  dark 
waters  of  Loch  Lea,  had  he  stood  on  Loch- 
na-Gar  and  looked  down  through  mist  on  the 
eternal  snow  lying  in  its  clefts,  or  on  the 
lonely  lakes  surrounding  its  base,  or  had  he 
on  the  summit  of  Ben  MacDhui,  seen  the 
awful  array  of  giants  which  seem  absolutely 
to  press  on  each  other,  and  make  the  spot 
the  **  Meeting  of  the  Mountains,"  with  one 
tarn,  dark  and  deep  as  a  murderer's  eye, 
watching  the  precipices  which  rise  to  three 
thousand  feet  on  three  of  its  sides,  he  would 
not  have  better  painted  the  wilder  and  grand- 
er scenes  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."  As 
he  did  none  of  this,  so  much  the  stronger 
evidence  has  he  given  of  the  force  and  the 
rich  resources  of  his  own  genius, 

The  first  part  of  the  "  Pilgrim"  may  be 
called  the  Iliad,  and  the  second  the  Odyssey 
of  Bunyan's  genius.  There  are  in  the  one 
more  sublimity,  boldness,  and  wealth  ;  in  the 
other  more  tenderness,  sweetness,  and  beauty. 
The  road  in  the  first  part  is  traveled  by  sun- 
light, chequered  indeed  with  clouds,  but 
producing  bold  masses  of  light  and  shadow  ; 
in  the  second,  the  sweet  still  light  of  a  full 
moon  rests  on  the  whole  landscape.  The 
second  has  no  such  Dantesque  pictures  as  the 
Man  in  the  Cage — no  such  Homeric  contest 
as  that  with  Apollyon — no  such  romantic 
episode  as  that  of  Giant  Despair — no  such 
exquisite  satiric  sketch  as  that  of  Talkative 
— no  such  happily  conceived  series  of  ad- 
venturers as  those  of  Faithful — no  one  char* 
acter  so  well  sustained  as  Ignorance,  and  no 
one  death  scene  like  that  of  Christian  and 
Hopeful.  The  gloss,  too,  is  in  some  measure 
off  the  subject,  and  the  road  has  not  quite 
the  same  freshness  of  glory. 
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Bat  then,  in  the  second  part,  there  is  the 
matchless  female  character  of  Mercy  ;  there 
are  the  boys,  dear  little  fellows,  diversifying 
the  road  with  their  fine  prattle  ;  there  is  one 
rich  peep  into  the  gossip  and  scandal  of  the 
City  of  Destruction,  where  Mrs.  Timorous, 
Lady  Rats-Eyes,  <&c.,  play  their  parts  ;  there 
is  that  jewel  of  a  man  Mr.  Brisk ;  there  is 
the  Valley  of  Humiliation  shown  in  a  new 
and  more  congenial  light,  with  a  boy  resting 
and  singing  on  that  lonely  sward,  where  erst 
Apollyon  had  spread  his  dragon  wings ;  there 
is  the  gradual  gathering  in  of  tributary  pil- 
ffrims  to  swell  the  general  current,  which  at 
last  fords  the  black  river  ;  there  are  old 
Honest  and  Valiant- for-Truth — there  is  the 
storming  of  Doubting  Castle,  and  there -is 
the  characteristic  passage  of  each  pilgrim 
through  the  waters,  especially  that  of  Much- 
afraid,  who  goes  over  singing,  but  no  one 
could  tell  the  words  of  her  song,  for  it  is  the 
language  of  the  spirit-world,  already  trem- 
bling on  her  dying  tongue.  It  is  wonderful 
how  Bunyan  has  passed  over  the  same  road 
twice  without  in  one  instance  repeating  or 
imitating  himself,  but  pouring  out,  at  every 
turning,  from  his  overflowing  invention,  new 
incidents,  new  characters,  new  meaning,  and 
new  life.  In  the  "Odyssey,"  Homer  has 
changed  the  scene,  the  hero,  the  mode  of 
life,  perhaps  the  age,  and  thus  easily  secured 
variety  to  his  second  work.  Bunyan  has 
dared,  in  both  his  parts,  the  difficulties  of 
the  same  scene  of  similar  characters,  and  a 
similar  moral,  and  has  not  dared  them  in 


vam. 


In  those  works  allegory  came  to  its  cul- 
mination, and  has  since  declined.  We  have 
had  no  great  work  in  this  style  since.  The 
best  allegories  of  later  days  have  been  the 
short  papers  of  Addison,  who  has  caught 
much  of  Bunyan *8  spirit,  and  of  his  simplicity 
of  style,  and  has  added  a  quiet  mellowness 
of  coloring  all  his  own.  Johnson's  are  in 
general  too  turgid  and  labored  ;  his  best 
thing  of  this  sort,  "  the  Vultures,*'  is  rather  a 
fable  than  an  allegory.  The  express  imita- 
tions of  Bunyan  (with  the  exception  of  the 
history  of  Tender- Conscience,  which  is  very 
interesting,  and  has  one  splendid  description, 
that  of  the  Cave  of  Contemplation)  are  con- 
temptible. 

Bulwer  has  some  forcible  allegories  in  the 
"  Student ;"  Edgar  Poe  has  left  one  or  two 
striking,  almost  sublime,  dreams  of  a  mysti- 
cal description.  And  there  are  many  others, 
we  believe,  scattered  through  our  period- 
ical literature.  But  we  think  that  the  time 
2uis  neBr)f  arnred    for   a   new    allegory 


adapted  to  the  age,  and  expressing  the 
deep  cravings,  wild  wanderings,  peculiar 
temptations,  and  only  possible  resting-place 
of  sincere  religious  thinkers  at  present.  Such 
an  allegory,  if  thoroughly  well  executed, 
would  do  more  than  many  elaborate  treatises 
to  show  us  our  present  state  of  progress, 
would  say  things  which  formal  statement 
could  not  say,  would  dart  a  broad  light  upon 
some  of  the  dark  and  difficult  places  of  our 
present  road,  would  turn  our  perplexities, 
our  uncertainties,  and  divine  despairs  into 
beauty,  our  groanings,  that  cannot  be  uttered, 
into  music,  and  if  it  did  not  calm,  might 
brighten  the  waves  of  our  tempest-tost  era. 
The  hour  is  well  nigh  come  for  such  a  work, 
but  where  is  the  man  ? 

We  need  scarcely  say,  that  we  heartily 
welcome  the  edition  of  Bunyan's  Works  an- 
nounced at  the  head  of  this  article.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  republications  of  the  day, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought  out 
reflects  great  credit  both  on  its  publisher 
and  editor.  It  is  "  got  up  "  in  handsome 
style,  with  numerous  embellishments,  and  at 
a  price  which  places  it  within  the  reach  of 
most  readers.  The  editorship,  moreover,  has 
been  entrusted  to  a  gentleman,  whose  pro- 
found attachment  to  Bunyan,  and  unwearied 
diligence  in  the  collection  of  previous  editions 
of  his  works,  pre-eminently  qualify  him  for 
the  task.  No  doubt  will  be  entertained  on 
this  point  by  any  one  acquainted  with  his 
edition  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

<'  An  ardent  admiration,"  he  tells  us,  **  of  all 
Bunyan*8  works  led  me  to  collect  the  earliest  edi- 
tions, and  I  read  with  the  highest  gratification  his 
sixty-two  treaiises.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
they  have  beguiled  many  leisure  hours,  and,  at 
the  request  of  valued  friends,  I  have  agreed  to 
devote  a  few  years  of  the  decline  of  life  to  ven- 
ture upon  editing  a  new  and  complete  collection 
of  these  important  works.  They  will  all  be  ac* 
curately  reprinted  from  the  author's  own  editions, 
in  a  handsome  form,  with  suitable  embellishments. 
No  expense  or  labor  has  been,  or  will  be  spared, 
to  raise,  upon  a  solid  foundation,  a  lasting  monu- 
ment to  the  fame  of  John  Bunyan,  and  to  render 
it  worthy  of  his  memory ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
will  be  easily  accessible  to  the  poor.  Every  trea- 
tise will  be  accompanied  with  an  introduction  and 
notes.  All  obsolete  words,  or  ancient  customs, 
will  be  carefully  explained  and  illustrated." 

It  is  matter  of  surprise  that  such  a  work 
should  have  been  reserved  to  our  day.  The 
great  popularity  of  Bunyan  would  have  led 
us  to  expect  the  early  appearance  of  a  uni- 
form edition  of  his  works :  but  their  home- 
1  ly  style,  combmed  with  the  absurd  prejudices 
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entertained  respecting  him  as  an  illiterate 
preacher,  operated  against  their  general  ac- 
ceptance, while  the  difficulties  which  arose 
on  the  score  of  copyright  delayed  their 
publication,  until  original  editions  became 
so  rare  as  to  escape  the  most  diligent 
research.  It  is  much  to  the  honor  of  Mr. 
Offer  that  he  has  rescued  from  oblivion  four 
treatises  which  have  never  appeared  in  any 
former  collection  of  the  works  of  our  great 
allegorist. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Bunyan  an  attempt 
was  made  to  collect  and  publish  his  complete 
works,  by  hb  friends  Doe,  Wilson,  and 
Chandles ;  but  the  question  of  copyright 
prevented  the  completion  of  their  design, 
and  the  first  volume,  therefore,  containing 
twenty-two  treatbes,  alone  appeared  in  1692. 
A  second  edition,  in  two  volumes  folio,  com- 
prising forty- seven  treatises,  was  publislied 
in  1737;  and  a  third,  in  1767-8,  containing 
forty-nine  pieces,  with  a  hearty  recommen- 
dation by  George  Whitefield.  Various  other 
editions  were  issued  from  time  to  time,  until, 
in  1784,  Mr.  Alexander  Hope  published  a 
more  complete  collection  than  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

Mr.  Offer  has  prepared  himself  for  his 
work  with  most  exemplary  diligence.  His 
researches  have  been  unwearied.  Nothing 
has  been  neglected  which  could  throw  light 
on  the  hbtory  and  opinions  of  Bunyan,  or  aid 


in  restoring  his  text  to  lis  original  purity. 
Labor  which  most  would  deem  wearisome — 
the  very  drudgery  of  literature — has  been 
submitted  to,  in  order  that  his  hero  might 
appear  in  proper  style  before  the  public. 
His  pains-taking  has  been  well  rewarded, 
and  we  thank  him — honestly  and  warmly — 
for  the  service  he  has  rendered.  An  introduc- 
tion to  each  treatise  is  furnished,  ''giving an  ac- 
count of  the  time  and  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  originally  published,  with  its 
design,  and  method  of  treating  the  subject." 
The  table  of  contents  is  also  furnished  with 
a  brief  analysis  of  the  works,  and,  at  the 
close  of  the  third  volume,  a  general  index 
will  be  supplied. 

The  edition  is  issued  in  parts,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  consist  of  about  twenty-two,  price 
two  shillings  each.  The  first  and  second 
volumes  are  now  before  us ;  and  the  third, 
containing  Bunyan*s  **  Allegorical  Works,"  is 
in  the  course  of  publication.  On  its  appear- 
ance, we  shall  again  call  attention  to  this  edi- 
tion, and  in  the  meantime,  recommend  it 
most  cordially  to  our  readers.  It  cannot  fail 
to  be  the  standard  edition,  and  is  every  way 
worthy  to  be  so.  Should  it  be  the  means — 
as  we  hope  it  will — of  attracting  more  gene- 
ral and  studious  regard  to  the  writings  of 
Bunyan,, it  will  confer  a  benefit  on  our  age 
and  nation  not  easily  surpassed. 


-•♦- 


>"**- 


Coffee. — A  paper  read,  a  month  or  two  since, 
before  the  London  Statistical  Society,  gives 
the  following  probable  estimate  of  the  quan- 
tity of  coffee  produced  in  every  part  of  the 
world  at  the  present  time  : 

**  Brazil,  176,000,000  lbs. ;  Java.  124,000,- 
000  lbs.;  the  Phillipines,  3,000,000  lbs.; 
Celebes,  1,000,000  lbs. ;  Arabia,  3,000,000 
lbs. ;  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  30,000,000  ibs. ; 
Laguayra  and  Porto  Cabella,  35,000,000 
lbs. ;  British  West  Indies,  8,000,000  lbs. ; 
French  and  Dutch  West  Indies,  2,000,000 
lbs. ;  Malabar  and  Mysore,  5,000,000  lbs. ; 
St.  Domingo,  85,000,000  lbs, ;  Ceylon,  40,- 
000,000  lbs.  ;  Sumatra,  5,000,000  lbs. ; 
Costa  Rica,  9,000,000  lbs. ;  showing  a  total 
of  476,000,000  lbs.,  which,  estimated  in  Eu- 
rope at  50s.  per  cwt.,  would  exceed  the  value 
of  £10,000,000 ;  and  supposing  300,000,000 
Ibs.  only  to  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  Gd.  per 


lb.,  it  would  yield  a  revenue  to  the  various 
European  governments  of  £3,700,000,  with 
a  prime  cost  to  the  consumer  of  £13,700,000^ 
while  the  additional  expense  of  transport  and 
wholesale  and  retail  profits  would  raise  the 
actual  price  paid  by  the  consumer  to  £20,000,- 
000  per  annum.  The  whole  476,000,000 
lbs.,  if  exported  by  sea,  would  require  for 
its  conveyance  214,289  tons  of  shipping,  ex- 
clusive of  transhipment,  which  is  very  fre- 
quent ;  and  the  freight,  at  £2  10s.  per  ton 
would  amount  to  more  than  £530,000.  The 
quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  in  1 850, 
was  31,226,840  lbs.,  or  1*13  lb.  per  head  of 
the  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  as  compared  with  that  of  tea  to  be  less 
than  one-half,  while  in  America  the  quantity 
of  coffee  consumed  was  four  times  that  of 
tea. — Atkenceum, 
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LIVES  OF  JOHN  STUNNING, 


BT  J.  jumbell; 


AND  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SMITH, 


BT   ISRAEL  BENONI,   M.   P. 


To  TriE  Editor. 

My  dear  Sir — You  will  doubtless  remem- 
ber that  a  few  months  ago  I  hact  the  honor  to 
be  appointed  to  the  proud  position  of  "  our 
own  Reviewer."  I  must  frankly  confess,  that, 
when  first  placed  on  that  giddy  eminence,  I 
was  tempted  by  my  vanity  to  mention  the 
fact  in  several  clubs  and  coteries  which  I 
frequent.  I  have  learned  bitterly  to  repent 
my  rashness.  Since  that  fatal  hour  my 
privacy  has  been  invaded,  my  peace  of  mind 
disturbed.  No  rest  "from  mom  to  dewy 
eve  "  has  there  been  for  "  the  tintianabulary 
appendages  of  my  ligneous  barricado."  I 
htive  been  called  on  by  authors  great  and 
small — the  latter  class  preponderating — some 
of  whom  have  brought  me  books  that  they 
have  just  published, — others  those  which 
they  long  ago  published, — others,  again, 
manuscripts  which  they  intend  to  publish, — 
and  one  and  all  have  modestly  requested  me 
to  "  give  a  favorable  notice  "  of  their  past, 

E resent,  and  future  performances.  Many 
ave  flattered,  a  few  have  attempted  to  bribe, 
and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  threaten 
me.  I  have  very  strong  suspicions  that  a 
young  man,  with  a  wild  eye,  pale  complexion, 
long  hair,  and  a  pointed  beard,  who  is  the 
author  of  a  small  volume  of  poems  entitled, 
"  Bosom-buds  and  Heart- blossoms  ''  is  now 
the  victim  of  a  monomania,  which  may  tempt 
him  to  shoot  me.  My  house  must  be 
increased  to  the  size  of  the  British  Museum 
or  Bodleian,  if  books  continue  to  pour  in  at 
the  rate  they  have  hitherto  done.  I  have 
received  translations  from  more  languages 
than  were  spoken  under  the  tower  of  Babel 
— travels  in  all  countries,  known  and  unknown 
—treatises  on  all  the  "  ologies  "  and  "  atomies" 
— German  metaphysics  and  French  novels — 
Sermons,  high-Church,  low-Church,  broad- 
Ohwreh,  sJow-Church^  and  no-Church;  Pam- 


phlets political,  polemical,  and  pracUcal; 
comedies  that  are  sadly  serious,  and  tragedies 
more  laughter-moving  than  farce.  But  the 
waste  of  my  own  time,  and  the  danger  to 
my  own  life,  are  not  the  least  among 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  office.  My  domes- 
tic happiness  is  gone  fot*  ever !  There  has 
not  been  a  pudding  made  or  a  stocking  dam^ 
ed  since  my  critical  career  commenced.  My 
shirts  are  buttonless ;  and  at  the  moment  I 
write,  my  wife  is  weeping  in  her  bedroom 
over  the  third  volume  of  a  romance  full  of 
fine  startling  impossibilities,  and  my  daughter 
making  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev. 
Ambrose  Fudge, "  On  the  duty  and  privileges 
of  crossing  yourself  {and  everybody  else) 
whenever  you  may  feel  so  inclined." 

You  may  imagine,  amidst  this  never-ceas- 
ing arrival  of  books  and  their  authors,  I  have 
had  little  leisure  to  fulfil  my  engagements  to 
yourself.  I  have,  nevertheless,  stolen  from 
my  hours  of  rest  some  time  in  which  to  notice 
briefly  the  latest  works  of  two  authors  who 
have  not  called  on  me,  whose  careers  are  in- 
teresting, and  whose  present  utterances  have 
attracted  general  public  attention*    They  are, 

JOHN  STUNNING: 

A  Pfiychological  Biography, 


BT  JERMAN   JUMBELL,   ESQ.  : 


and — 


THE  UFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SMITH, 
An  Hiatorical  Hiftoiy, 

BT   ISRAEL  BENONI,   M.  P. 

Now,  as  introductory  to  a  critique  on  these 
two  Works,  it  would  be  a  very  "  correct 
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thing,"  and  certainly  not  without  precedent, 
to  qaote  the  celebrated  maxim  that  "  History 
is  Philosophy  teaching  by  example ;"  a  re- 
mark usually  attributed  by  its  second  and 
third  hand  quoters  to  Bolingbroke,  but  in 
reality  borrowed  by  his  lordship,  and  with 
acknowledgment,  from  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus.  I  may  however,  perhaps,  be  per- 
mitted, without  expounding  this  trite  obser- 
vation, to  give  some  account  of  our  two 
biographers,  and  their  writings.  Mr.  J. 
Jumbell  is  one  of  the  best  known,  if  not  one 
of  the  most  famous  authors,  of  the  day.  He 
may  be  described  as  belonging  to  the"  Hy- 
per -  Scotch  -  German  -  high  -  mtellectual  -  an  ti- 
everything  school.  He  is  original  almost 
to  inspiration,  and  eccentric  to  the  very 
verge  of  madness.  As  a  writer  he  is 
eloquent  and  earnest;  as  a  teacher  unsys- 
tematic and  unsound.  His  exact  place  in 
contemporaneous  literature  it  is  difficult  to  fix. 
He  is,  perhaps,  a  semi- religious,  semi-infidel, 
semi 'political,  semi-metaphysical,  semi-histor- 
ical,  semi-critical,  rhapsodical  essayist — the 
prose-prophet  leader  of  the  Germanesque 
cloud -compelling  class  of  thinkers.  He  has 
made  audacious  innovations  on  our  land's 
language,  which  must  grieve  the  ghosts  of 
Swift  and  Addison,  while,  could  we  summon 
from  the  vasty  deep  the  shade  of  Dr.  John- 
son, it  would  with  thin  voice  settle  the  matter, 
'*  Sir,  the  man's  an  idiot."  Mr.  Jumbell  is 
the  author  of  very  many  and  heterogeneous 
books.  They  may  be  said  to  be  **  de  omni- 
bus rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis."  He  has 
played  the  part  of  resurrectionist  to  a  great 
regicide — penned  a  long  rhapsody  on  a  great 
revolution — abused  our  aristocracy — lauded 
the  middle  ages— deified  brute- force,  and 
written  pamphlets  which  neither  he  nor  any 
one  else  can  comprehend.  Earlier  in  his 
career  he  contributed  to  the  ''  Censura  Tri- 
mestris,"  or  Blue  Review,  a  series  of  articles, 
which  he  afterwards  republished,  and  which 
of  all  his  works  I  have  read  with  the  great- 
est pleasure,  but  which,  because  free  from 
bb  usual  monstrosities  of  style,  he  is  wont 
to  speak  slightingly  of  ''  as  my  grandmother's 
English."  His  last  lucubration  is  particu- 
larly interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  marks  an 
epoch  in  his  mental  progress,  and  proves 
that,  however  he  may  have  been  hitherto 
restrained  by  doubt  or  caution,  he  has  now 
become  so  wise  and  courageous  as  to  attack 
all  creeds  and  formularies,  and  almost  in  as 
many  words  to  declare  that  he  is  a  believer 
in  all  unbelief.  The  book,  though  professing 
to  trace  the  career  of  another,  is,  to  a  great 
extent,  atfto-biograpbicaL  It  might,  perhaps^ 


be  called  **  Quorum  pars  magna  fui ;"  or  a 
work  to  my  own  praise  and  glory,  and  shows 
very  clearly  the  importance  of  a  man  to  him- 
self. 

It  is  Dot  the  first  time  that  the  life  of  John 
Stunning  has  been  written.  A  dignitary  of 
the  Church,  whose  orthodoxy  has  been  un- 
justly suspected,  and  whose  orthography  has 
been  justly  censured,  published  the  remains 
of  this  gifted  young  man,  and  prefaced  them 
with  a  memoir  which  subjected  its  author  to 
the  merciful  revilings  of  certain  meek  men 
who  write  for  Religious  Newspapers.  The 
fault  of  that  memoir  was  that  it  is  the  his- 
tory of  a  metaphysical  sad-dog,  with  a 
theological  tin-kettle  tied  to  his  tail,  and  this, 
Mr.  Jumbell  would  tell  us,  is  a  false  and  inade- 
quate view  of  the  man.  We  will,  however, 
without  further  remark  give  in  our  native 
tonguer  not  in  Mr.  Jumbell's  Germanesque, 
the  principal  incidents  in  Stunning's  life, — a 
career,  you  will,  my  dear  sir,  observe  to  be  so 
extraordinary,  so  chequered  with  adventure, 
so  full  of  novelty  and  interest,  as  to  merit 
two  biographies.  J.  S.  was  the  son  of  his 
parents.  He  was  born,  and  what  is,  perhaps, 
even  more  singular,  he  died.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  baptized  ;  that 
he  wore  pinafores  until  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  breeches ;  that  he  went  to  school. 
We  know  that  he  proceeded  thence  to  Col- 
lege, whence,  with  some  degree  of  coolness, 
he  departed  without  taking  any  degree.  He 
was  a  great  light  at  '*  the  Sbout-and-Stam» 
mer  Debating  Club,"  where  he  astonished 
"  Bomanos  rerum  dominos,  gentemque  toga* 
tarn,**  which  may  be  interpreted  the  **  Pusey- 
ite  Dons  and  the  Undergraduates,"  by  his 
daring  radicalism.  He  next  resided  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  made  several  heavy  contribu- 
tions to  light  literature.  He  was  the  foun- 
der of  a  society  afterwards  called  ''  the 
Stunning  Club."  This  was  a  kind  of  free- 
and-easy  for  embryo  archdeacons,  M.  P.s, 
and  authors,  where  these  great  men  were 
used  to  discuss  various  topics,  and  gracefully 
unbend  in  free  social  intercourse  as  they 
smoked  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  drank  the 
beer  of  contentment.  It  has,  however,  in 
consequence  of  the  practices  into  which  they 
fell,  and  the  dangerous  opinions  there  .pro- 
mulgated, been  suppressed  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  by  some  suspected  that  the  Bet- 
ting-offices and  Casinos,  which  now  spring 
up  in  every  corner  of  the  metropolis,  were 
there  first  projected. 

But  to  return  to  Stunning.  After  he  had 
published  a  novel,  which  fell  dead  from  thft 
press,  and  «om«  ^isa  itXivslti  xl<j<^i  x«^> 
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he  embarked  in  an  insane  political  project,  in 
which,  though  he  did  not,  he  deserved  to 
have  lost  his  life.  He  married — wandered 
about  in  search  of  health, — seems  to  have 
walked,  talked,  slept,  ate,  and  drank  very 
much  like  other  people — and  finally  took  or- 
ders in  the  Church  of  England.  He  is  de- 
scribed by  his  biographer  as  brilliant  m  con- 
versation ;  though  not  one  humorous  or 
witty  saying  of  his  is  recorded.  These  very 
possibly  may  have  been  designedly  suppress- 
ed ;  and  as  Mr.  Jumbell  threatens  the  world 
with  some  posthumous  poetry  of  Mr.  Stun- 
ning*s,  he  may,  perhaps,  also  edit  his  jokes. 
A  supplement  to  Joe  Miller  is  a  desideratum  in 
literature.  On  Mr.  Stunning's,  on  one  occa- 
sion, objecting  that  some  ''opinion  of  Mr. 
Jumbell's  was  Pantheism,  Mr.  J.,  with  his 
accustomed  humor,  replied,  "  What  if  it  were 
Pottheism  ?"  This,  as  of  course  it  was  high- 
ly calculated  to  do,  much  amused  Stunning, 
and  his  appreciation  of  it  shows  that  he  had 
indeed  a  very  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
He  appears  to  have  been  orthodox  enough 
until  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  the 
philosopher  of  Chepsea.  This  great  man  was 
80  kind  as  to  assist  Stunning  in  shaking  off 
creeds  and  formularies  as  improper  checks  on 
mental  independence.  It  is,  nevertheless,  my 
firm  conviction,  that  in  spite  of  these  aids  to 
intellectual  emancipation,  J.  Stunning  died, 
as  for  the  greater  portion  of  his  life  he  had 
lived,  a  sincere  Christian.  Besides  the  un- 
read Romance  and  Poetries,  he  was  an  occa- 
sional contributor  to  the  "  Slow  and  Steady 
Review,"  and  also  to  the  "  Free  and  Foreign- 
thinking  Quarterly." 

In  these  articles  of  his  there  is  a  manifest 
imitation  of  the  style  of  Mr.  Jumbell,  which 
may  account  for  the  philosopher's  warm  ad- 
trirationof  the  youn^  man.  You  must  have 
observed,  my  dear  sir,  what  a  baneful  influ- 
ence on  literature  this  system  of  servile  imi- 
tation is  exercising.  Certain  small  authors, 
now-a-days,  out- Jumbell  Jumbell  in  eccentri- 
cities of  expression.  With  them  all  adjectives 
may  be  used  in  the  superlative  degree. 
Everything  b  •*  world-wide,"  every  German 
IB  a  Heaven-sent  ''great-thinker,"  or  a  pro- 
phet, or  a  priesty  or  something  of  the  sort ; 
and  such  compound  substantives  as  "  time- 
heiffbts,"  "  fame-temples,"  <fec.,  meet  the 
reader  in  every  page  of  their  mystic  volumes. 
So  much  for  the  servum  pecu$,  who  worship 
aad  imitate  the  great  thinker.  One  more 
remark  on  the  book  itself.  I  have  been  asked 
by  many  friends,  in  whose  sound  judgment 
and  good  sense  I  have  the  greatest  confidence 
— **W)yy  WBB  this  life  ever  published  at  all  ? 


Did  Stunning  vmte,  say,  or  do  anything 
which  very  many  other  clever  young  men 
have  not  written,  said,  and  done?  What 
demand  for  such  a  book  was  made  by  the 
public  ?  What  disappointment  would  have 
been  manifested  had  it  never  appeared?" 
But  in  this  enlightened  age  of  discussion, 
common  sense  is  the  virtue  of  the  slow  and 
the  seedy.  Away^ith  it!  There  is  a  laudable 
desire  lo  know  everything  about  everybody, 
which  must  be  indulged,  and  a  craving  after 
originality,  which,  however  morbid,  must  be 
satisfied  by  the  great  thinkers. 

I  dismiss  the  work  with  this  general  and 
guarded  criticism,  that  the  book  would  have 
been  better  had  the  author  taken  more  pains. 

I  must  now  notice  with  brevity  the  **  Life 
of  the  Duke  of  Smith."  This  book  I  would 
fain  speak  gently  of ;  it  has  been  so  roughly 
handled  by  some  of  the  Reviews.  It  presents, 
in  some  respects,  a  very  strong  and  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  lucubration  of  Philosopher 
Jumbell.  Though  the  author  was  one  of  the 
chief  personages  in  the  scenes  described,  he 
is  never  egotistical,  and  its  tone  is  so  modest 
and  good-natured  that,  had  it  been  published 
anonymously,  we  should  have  been  quite  at  a 
loss  to  know  to  whom  to  affiliate  this  progeny 
of  the  brain.  Israel  Benoni,  its  brilliant  au- 
thor, has  hitherto  been  so  addicted  to  saying 
savage  things,  and  is  so  justly  famous  as  a 
writer  and  speaker  of  the  smash  and  spatter 
style,  that  on  this  occasion  his  tameness  is 
shocking  to  me.  He  is,  however,  now  in  a 
position  in  which  it  is  somewhat  important  to 
be  popular.  He  has  in  his  orations  quite 
abandoned  those  "Sadler's  Wells  sarcasms 
and  melodramatic  malignities,"  with  which 
he  used  to  assail  his  antagonists,  and  in  this 
work  has  entirely  laid  aside  that  unwary 
pleasantry  which  kept  friend  and  foe  alike  in 
alarm,  and  waxed  so  sweetly  amiable  on  a 
sudden,  that  almost  any  one  who  consults 
the  book  will  hear  something  to  his  advan-> 
tage.  Many  years  ago,  when  the  fervor  of 
youth  urged  him,  as  it  did  Horace,  in  celeres 
iambos,  he  published  anonymously  "  the 
Epistles  of  Funny- head."  They  were  a  dash- 
ing imitation  of  Junius's  letters ;  but  with 
just  this  difference — that  they  were  more 
scurrilous  and  less  witty. 

In  these  Epistles  he  lampooned  every 
public  man  of  the  day,  with  the  exception  of 
a  chosen  few,  whom  he  flattered  in  terms  of 
fulsome  adulation.  Among  the  grateful  re- 
cipients of  his  panegyric  was  Sir  Magnus 
Grand.  Mr.  Benoni  had  launched  his  politi- 
cal cock-boat  under  different  auspices,  but  he 
for  many  years  showed  a  strong  dbpouUon 
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to  attach  himself  to  the  party,  if  not  the  cahi« 
net,  of  the  great  Cotton  Baronet.  Now, 
though  Sir  Magnas  had,  according  to  Mr. 
B.,  "  a  dangerous  sympathy  with  the  crea- 
tions of  others,"  he  evinced  no  desire  to 
adopt  the  theories  of  Mr.  Benoni.  The  mind 
of  this  practical  statesman  shrank  from  prob- 
lems 01  political  economy,  propounded  in 
three  volumned  Romances,  in  which  a  chief 
personage  is  a  Jew  millionaire,  who  is  om- 
niscient^  if  not  omnipotent,  and  in  which  real 
live  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  are  to  be  met 
this  season  at  balls  in  Belgravia,  are  carica- 
tureJ  without,  of  course,  any  violation  of 
taste  or  good  feeling.  It  was  said  of  two  of 
the  Greek  dramatists,  that  one  painted  men 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  another  as  they 
were.  Mr.  Benoni  has  eclipsed  them  both, 
for  he  has  painted  men  as  they  cannot  be, 
which  is  gomg  a  step  farther,  either  in  the 
right  or  the  wrong  direction. 

Sir  Magnus  lived  to  feel  the  lash  of  the  man 
whose  services  he  had  not  accepted.  The 
rejected  friend  became  the  successful  foe,  and 
Mr.  Benoni  at  length  vanquished  Sir  Magnus 
in  the  very  place  where  he  had  so  long  reign- 
ed supreme.  The  progress  of  that  victorious 
struggle  is  the  main  subject  of  the  historical 
history.  He  has  handed  down  to  posterity 
the  character  of  the  Baronet-leader  in  sen- 
tences which  will  never  be  forgotten.  They 
form  part  of  the  book  whose  faults  and 
merits  it  is  my  duty  to  mention. 

Its  good  points  undoubtedly  are,  that  it  is 
good-natured  and  candid  throughout,  in  style 
excellent,  and  disfigured  by  no  Jumbellite 
imitations  or  extravagances.  It  is  pure,  racy, 
idiomatic  English. 

Its  faults  are  that  it  is  over  long — too 
minute  in  details  of  Parliamentary  transactions 
— and  that  it  introduces,  at  least,  one  of  the 


three-volumned  romance  theories,  which,  I 
hoped,  had  died  simultaneously  with  the  sar- 
casms. It  is  presented  here  with  a  show  of 
seriousness  and  argument  in  a  more  matured 
and  noxious  form  of  error.  Mr.  Benoni  being 
himself  of  the  Hebro-Caucasian  race,  and 
having,  notwithstanding  a  few  failures  (I 
wont  mention  the  thundering  epic  with  its 
more  thundering  preface,)  a  very  firm  confi- 
dence in  his  own  abilities,  appears  to  think 
that,  because  inspiration  was  given  to  some 
of  his  race  who  were  to  be  the  vehicles  of 
truth  to  the  world — that  inspiration  lasted 
among  them,  and  that  all  of  the  Jew  family 
are  Heaven-sent  statesmen.  Heaven-taught 
artists,  writers,  speakers,  <&c.  Indeed,  I  am 
afraid  he  may  imagine  that  he  is  himself  un- 
der a  divine  afflatus  when  he  is  setting  the 
House  on  a  roar  by  the  sallies  of  his  wit  and 
fancy. 

My  uncle,  who  was  a  quiet  orthodox 
clergyman,  not  prone  to  dogmatize,  informed 
me  that  he  thought  the  Hebro-Caucasian 
chapter  blasphemous,  and  upon  a  careful 
review  of  it  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  him. 
Mr.  B.  is  as  much  attached  to  races,  though 
in  a  different  sense,  as  the  noble  subject  of 
his  memoir. 

The  book  is  too  much  made  up  of  extracts 
from  the  debates.  A  facetious  friend  made 
the  following  conundrum  on  it,  which  you 
will  agree  with  me  is  very  bad.  Why  is  Be- 
noni's  a  successful  work  ?  Because  it's  en- 
tirely answered  (Hansard.) 

I  can  only  recommend  that  the  next  edition 
be  curtailed,  and  that  when  next  Mr.  Benoni 
favors  the  world  with  a  book,  he  will  not  be 
less  brilliant,  quite  as  amiable,  and  more  or- 
thodox. 

The  knocker  is  going,  and  so  am  I, 

Your  afflicted  Correspondent. 
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SiAMBSi  RoTALTT. — ^The  reigning  monarch 
of  Siam,  who  is  in  his  48  th  year,  at  the 
pressing  solicitation  of  his  council  and  of  the 
neads  of  the  nobility,  has  entered  into  the 
marriage  state,  with  the  view  of  continuing 
the  saccessiom  in  the  royal  line.  The  prin- 
cess chosen  is  the  adopted  daughter  of  the 
late  king,  and  is  in  ner  eighteenth  year. 
She  rejoices  in  the  high,  and,  to  European 
ears,  singular  sounding  names,  Chaufa  Somo- 
nass  WaddoanawuidL  The  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  great  splendor  on  the  2d  of 


January,  when  her  name  was  changed  to 
Phraong  Chow  Somanat  Wathanawasi,  and 
she  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of  queen  con- 
sort, or  barthaparicharik,  which  being  inter- 
preted means  "  a  favorite  wife  taking  care 
of  the  royal  feet."  The  event  is  duly 
chronicled,  and  the  particular  ceremonies 
used  on  the  occasion  are  narrated,  by  the 
king's  direction,  in  the  shape  of  a  royal  pro- 
clamation, printed  in  English  at  the  royal 
press,  under  the  direction  of  Prince  Amanty* 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  late  kia^« 
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From  Hogg*!  Instructor. 


MARSHAL   SOULT. 


Ik  1804,  Napoleon  created  eighteen  new 
marshals  of  France.  In  1851,  the  most  cele- 
brated and  the  sole  survivor  of  them  followed 
his  comrades  to  the  tomb,  thirty-six  years  af- 
ter his  last  battle,  and  thirty  after  the  death 
of  (lis  master.  One  by  one,  the  actors  in  the 
great  drama  of  which  Waterloo  was  the  ca- 
tastrophe, have  been  disappearing  from  the 
staffe,  and  now  he  also,  who  for  many  years 
had  been  the  only  Frenchman  of  note  who 
had  played  his  part  in  it  from  its  beginning 
to  its  close,  is  gone.  It  would  seem  as  if,  at 
the  commencement  of  what  is  plainly  a  new 
era,  needs  were  that  the  old  one  should  en- 
tirely pass  away.  On  the  2d  December,  the 
blow  was  struck  which  made  a  dictator  of 
Louis  Bonaparte,  and  established  a  tyranny 
of  new  pretorians.  A  week  before,  on  the 
26th  November,  had  taken  place  the  death 
of  the  old  soldier  and  statesman.  Marshal 
Soult,  with  whom  seemed  to  have  expired  at 
once  the  great  Revolution  and  the  Consulate, 
and  the  Empire,  the  Restoration  and  the 
Revolution  of  July.  • 

Nicolas  Jean-de-Dieu  Soult  was  born  at 
St.  Amans,  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn, 
in  1760,  that  climaterical  year  of  the  world 
which,  beside  him  and  others  that  might  be 
mentioned,  produced  Napoleon,  Cuvier,  Cha- 
teaubriand, Wellington,  Canning  and  Scott. 
His  father  was  a  country  notary ;  his  rela- 
tions, small  farmers  or  peasants.  The  lad 
early  showed  a  restless  and  even  turbulent 
disposition — so  much  so,  that  it  soon  was 
evident  he  would  do  no  good  either  behind 
the  plough  or  over  parchments.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  to  make  a  soldier  of  him, 
and  accordingly,  in  1785,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, he  entered,  as  a  private,  the  regiment 
of  royal  infanterie.  Here  he  rose  to  be  Ser- 
jeant. In  1701,  he  was  made  second  lieu- 
tenant of  grenadiers  in  the  first  battalion  of 
the  Upper  Rhine,  and  soon  after,  by  the  elec- 
tion of  his  comrades,  captain  in  the  same. 
As  such  he  served  under  Hoche  and  Jourdan 
in  the  army  of  the  Moselle,  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Kaiserslautem,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  at  that  of  Wissemburg.     His  con- 1 
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duct  on  this  occasion,  and  in  other  combats 
on  the  frontier,  procured  him  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  he  was  attached  to  the  staff. 
At  Fleurus  he  rallied  the  troops  of  Marceau, 
who  had  been  repulsed,  and  were  in  full  and 
disorderly  flight,  their  general  himself  haying  ^* 
lost  all  self-possession.  In  1704,  being  now 
brigadier-general,  he  took  an  active  and 
important  part  in  the  operations  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Lahn,  more  particularly  at  the-  bat- 
tle of  Altenkerchen,  where  he  commanded 
the  left  wing. 

The  peace  of  Campo  Formio  gave  to  the 
army  of  the  Rhine — that  which  Soult  and 
men  of  his  age  and  stamp  least  desired — a 
little  repose.  But  t||e  infamous  assassinattob 
of  the  French  plenipdilentiaries  having  broken 
off  the  negotiations  pf  Rastadt,  hostilities  be- 
gan anew,  and  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
of  signalizing  him^etf,  on  the  22d  of  March, 
1706,  against  tb^ltrchduke  Charles,  aiithe 
village  of  Ostroch.  He  displayed,  on  this 
occasion,  as  much  good  generalship  as  he  did 
personal  intrepidity.  ^-^ 

In  1708,  Soult  was  promoted^  the  rank 
of  general  of  division;  and  the  following 
year  he  made  the  campaign  of  Switzerland 
under  Massena,  in  which  he  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  successes  of  Zurich  by  a  bold 
movement,  which  prevented  the  junction  of 
the  Austrians  with  the  Russians.  The  year 
following,  Napoleon  returned  from  Egypt  to 
find  the  fruits  of  his  former  victories  in  Italy 
all  but  lost,  little  being  left  except  Genoa. 
In  the  memorable  and  cruel  defence  of  that 
place  by  Massena,  Soult  was  of  all  the  most 
conspicuous ;  and  the  dashing  sorties  he 
made  were  uniformly  fortunate,  till  at  Monte- 
Creto  he  received  a  wound  in  the  leg,  was 
left  for  dead  on  the  field  by  his  troops,  and 
was  made  prisoner.  The  victory  of  Marengo 
restored  him  to  liberty  ;  and  Massena  having 
spoken  of  him  as  a  general  officer  of  the 
highest  hope,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  in  Piedmont,  where  he  succeeded, 
by  measures  at  once  vigorous  and  prudent, 
in  crushing  some  dangerous  risings  of  the 
people. 
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After  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
Soult  held  a  high  command  in  the  armj  that 
was  to  have  invaded  England,  bat  which  did 
not,  al though  the  colamn  at  Boulogne  is  un- 
derstood to  be  meant  as '  commemorative  of 
the  evenL  Trafalgar,  where,  according  to 
Napoleon  in  the  "Moniteur,"  the  French 
**  lost  a  few  ships  in  the  storm,"  having  put 
an  end  for  ever  to  his  fond  dream  of  cross- 
ing the  Channel,  the  army  collected  on  the 
northern  shores  of  France  made  that  won- 
derful march  which  ended  at  Austerlitz  as 
regards  victory,  and  at  Vienna  as  reffards 
aim.  Soult,  at  Austerlitz,  commanded  the 
right  win^  6f  the  French,  and  displayed  mili- 
tary genius  of  the  highest  order.  On  no 
other  occasion,  indeed,  were  his  originality 
and  peculiar  qualities  as  a  general  brought 
more  prominently  into  action,  and  placed  in 
a  more  brilliant  light.  The  dogged  obstinacy 
with  which  he  maintained  a  doubtful  fight 
for  three  hours,  the  discernment  with  which 
he  saw  when  the  decisive  moment  was  come, 
and  the  amazine  promptitude  with  which  he 
seized  on  it,  witn  the  tremendous  and  final 
attack  he  made  on  the  Russians  as  they  were 
crossing  the  frozen  lake,  showed  abundantly 
what  his  abilities  as  a  great  captain  were, 
and  extorted  from  Napoleon  himself  on  the 
field  of  battle  such  compliments  as  that  jeal- 
ous chief  rarely  could  bring  himself  to  be- 
stow. "  Marshal,"  said  he  to  his  lieutenant, 
"  you  are  the  first  manoeuvrer  in  the  world !" 
'^  Ask  Marshal  Soult,"  was  the  reply  to  some 
aides-de-camp  who  came  for  orders ;  "  it  is 
Soult  who  directs  and  leads  the  battle." 

On  the  consequent  occupation  of  Vienna, 
Soult  was  appointed  governor  of  that  capi- 
tal. Napoleon  authorized  him  to  raise  for 
his  private  purse  a  contribution  of  a  million 
of  francs  (£40,000.)  He  declined  doing  so, 
saying  that  services  such  as  his  were  not  to 
be  paid  in  gold — a  noble  feeling,  which  un- 
fortunately did  not  long.  last.  As  yet,  the 
stem  simplicity,  the  self-denial,  and  the  dis- 
interestedness which  distinguished  the  early 
soldiers  of  the  republic  had  not  by  any 
means  disappeared;  and  Soult  showed  on 
this  occasion  that  he  had  served  under  Hoche, 
and  had  been  the  companion  of  Marceau. 
We  shall  presently  see  how  rapidly  a  change 
was  effected.  How  could  it  well  be  other- 
wise ?  When  Napoleon  was  pillaging  and 
plundering  on  a  large  scale,  it  was  but  na- 
tural that  his  ofllcers  should  pillage  and  plun- 
der too,  each  to  the  extent  of  his  means ; 
and,  though  there  were  not  a  few  honorable 
exceptions  amongst  them,  Soult  was  not  one 
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of  these.  His  virtue  seems  to  have  left  him 
at  Vienna. 

In  1806,  Soult  commanded  the  right  wing 
at  Jena,  and  after  the  victory  he,  with  Ber- 
nadotte  and  Murat,  pursued  the  wreck  of  tha 
Prussian  army  under  Blucher  to  the  town  of 
Liibeck.  Here  Blucher  made  a  stand,  the 
only  result  of  which  was  to  involve  the  ui|> 
fortunate  inhabitants  in  his  own  ruin.  Bto 
was  driven  out  with  great  loss,  and  Liibeck 
was  sacked  for  three  days. 

In  the  Polish  campaign  of  1807,  Soult 
had  important  commands  at  Pultusk  aod 
Eylau.  At  the  latter  battle,  which  was  real- 
ly a  drawn  one,  he  advised  Napoleon  to  en- 
camp for  the  night  on  the  field.  This  coufi- 
sel  being  followed,  and  the  Russians  retreat- 
ing, the  honor  of  that  bloody  day  was  secured 
to  the  French. 

After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Soult  was  created 
Duke  of  Dalmatia.  He  was  now  at  the  cul- 
minating point  of  his  fortunes  as  a  soldier, 
for,  thougn  he  repeatedly  afterwards  gave 
proof  of  the  highest  military  genius,  and 
though  he  gained  not  a  few  brilliant  succes- 
ses, all  his  efforts  were  unable  to  cope  with 
circumstances,  and  great  reverses  always 
followed  partial  advantages.  He  was  selit 
into  the  Peninsula,  and  there,  almost  without 
interruption,  he  commanded  till  1814. 

The  state  of  Spain  had  alarmed  Napoleon, 
and  with  reason,  though  he  certainly  little 
foresaw  that  it  was  from  that  country  should 
emanate  the  causes  of  his  final  ruin  and 
downfall,  and  that  the  war  he  had  there  so 
iniquitously  provoked  should  thenceforth 
have  the  effect  of  paralysing  the  freedom  of 
all  his  operations  elsewhere.  As  it  was, 
however,  he  had  sufficient  ground  for  appre- 
hension: there  was  a  British  army  in  tha 
Penisula,  Dupont's  division  had  laid  down  its 
arms  at  Baylen,  Joseph  had  been  forced  to 
leave  Madrid.  Accordingly  Napoleon  ap- 
peared himself  on  the  scene  for  a  moment : 
the  French  were  everywhere  successful,  Bur- 
gos was  taken,  Santander  occupied,  and  the 
Spanish  army  of  Estremadura  was  routed  at 
Reynosa.  On  this,  Napoleon,  flattering  him- 
self that  all  w^  finished,  or  nearly  so,  left 
Soult  to  consolidate  the  conquest,  and  re- 
turned to  France. 

The  first  thing  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  was 
enjoined  to  do,  was  **  to  drive  the  leopards 
into  the  sea."  We  need  not  dwell  upon  Sir 
John  Moore's  disastrous  retreat,  nor  upon 
the  noble  way  in  which  the  honor  of  British 
arms  was  vindicated  at  Corunna.  We  shall 
only  note  the  fact,  that  the  French  claim  the 
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battle  as  a  victory,  on  the  ground  that  the 
British  troops  embarked  after  it  as  if  the 
whole  object  of  the  retreat  had  not  been  to 
embark,  as  if  the  hopes  of  the  French  had 
not  been  to  prevent  their  embarking,  and  to 
force  them  to  a  surrender,  and  as  if,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  French,  the  British  did 
not  carry  their  point,  and  succeed  in  em- 
barking. We  must,  however,  in  justice  to 
Soult,  notice  the  fact«  that  he  very  worthily, 
though,  perhaps,  there  was  a  little  vanity  in 
the  matter,  raised  a  monument  at  Comnna  to 
Sir  John  Moore's  ipemory. 

Soult  now  (1800)  entered  Portugal,  in 
pursuance  of  his  instructions,  and  took 
Oporto,  after  an  immense  slaughter  of  its 
defenders.  Here  his  ambition  began  to  be 
busy.  The  fortunes  of  Bernadotte  and 
Murat  were  before  his  eyes,  and  he  thought 
that  he  too  might  be  a  king.  Nicolas  I.,  he 
diought,  would  sound  quite  as  well  as 
Charles- John  or  Joachim.  But  his  dream 
was  rudely  pat  an  end  to  by  Sir  Arthur 
Wellealey.  The  Douro  was  crossed — a  deed 
of  skill  and  daring  not  surpassed  during  the 
whole  war — in  open  day,  the  would-be  mon- 
arch was  surprised  in  Oporto,  and  compelled 
to  fiet  (we  use  the  expression  of  M.  Thiers) 
into  Gallicia,  with  the  loss  of  his  artillery  and 
baggage. 

Notwithstanding  this  reverse,  Soult  was 
80  far  from  losing  the  confidence  of  Napoleon, 
that  he  was  named  by  him  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  French  armies  in  Spain,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  appointment  being  to  put  an  end 
to  the  jealousy,  rivalry,  and  dissensions 
which  existed  among  the  different  generals, 
who,  as  regarded  military  rank,  had  up  to 
that  time  been  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
Beyond  all  question,  the  choice  was  judicious ; 
and,  in  his  operations  against  the  Spaniards, 
he  justified  it  by  the  victory  of  Ocana  in 
1809,  and  his  campaigns  of  the  three  follow- 
ing years.  But  his  occupation  of  the  sunny 
Andalusia  during  that  time  was  disgraced  by 
his  exactions  and  abuse  of  power.  The  high 
principles,  of  which  he  had  given  proof  at 
Vienna,  not  quite  five  years  before,  were  now 
extinct  with  him,  S3  much  so.  that  he  not  only 
tolerated  extortion  and  plunder  on  the  part 
of  his  troops,  but  shamelessly  plundered  on 
his  own  private  account,  and  actually  became 
the  greatest  pillager  in  the  army.  His  splen- 
did gallery  of  paintings  by  )he  great  Spanish 
masters  remains  to  this  day  at  once  the  fruit 
and  evidence  of  his  robberies. 

We  cannot  go  into  details  with  regard  to 
Soult's  movements  in  the  protracted  Spanish 
•Iniggle.    To  do  so  would   be  to  write  a 


general  history  of  the  whole  war.  8a£Sc6  it 
to  say,  that,  aifter  the  battle  of  Talavera»  he 
and  Ney  at  the  head  of  superior  forces  com- 
pelled Wellington  to  retreat.  The  British 
commander,  to  cover  Lisbon,  which  was 
threatened  by  another  force  under  Massena, 
retired  behind  the  famous  lines  of  Torres 
Yedras,  of  which  the  French  could  make 
nothing.  They  in  their  turn  retreated ;  the 
British  followed,  and  Beresford  laid  siege  to 
Badajoz.  Soult  advanced  to  the  relief  of 
the  place;  and  at  AJbuera  was  fought  that 
battle,  which,  if  the  proportion  of  the  killed 
and  wounded  to  the  number  of  the  combat- 
ants be  considered,  was  by  far  the  most 
murderous  of  modern  times.  Soult  failed  in 
his  object,  for  the  siege  was  resumed ;  but  Mar- 
mont  coming  up  with  new  forces,  the  British 
again  recrossed  the  Tagus.  Once  more,  how- 
ever, they  assumed  the  offensive,  and  car- 
ried evervthing  before  them:  Ciudad  Ro- 
drigo  and  Badajoz  fell,  the  battle  of  Sala- 
manca was  gained ;  but  Burgos  made  a  suc- 
cessful resistance,  and  Soult  s  combinations 
obliged  his  opponents  to  fall  back  for  the 
third,  but  now  for  the  last,  time.  But,  not- 
withstanding any  momentary  gleams  of  suc- 
cess, the  PVench  had  in  reality  lost  Spain — 
the  great  defeat  of  Yittoria  was  at  hand. 
These  reverses,  however,  at  least  in  their  full 
extent,  for  he  himself  had  been  forced  to 
evacuate  Andulasia — Soult  was  not  to  see. 
After  the  destruction  of  the  veteran  French 
army  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  Napoleon 
sent  for  Soult  to  aid  in  organizing  his  new 
levies — a  species  of  service  in  which  the 
marshall  pre-eminently  shone.  He  fought  at 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen,  commanding  the  centre 
in  both  battles,  the  former  being  a  drawn 
one^  and  the  other  yielding  a  very  dearly- 
bought  success. 

Napoleon  now  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  state  of  affairs  in  Spain.  Wellington 
was  at  last  receiving  some  effectual  support 
from  the  natives,  his  army  was  flushed  with 
victory,  the  south-western  frontier  of  France 
was  all  but  uncovered.  Soult  was  immediately 
despatched  to  the  threatened  point.  In  eight 
days  he  arrived  at  Bayonne,  which  he  forti- 
fied, and  then  began  a  campaign,  in  which, 
on  both  sides,  all  the  resources  of  tactics  and 
strategy  were  put  forth.  But  Soult  was 
fighting  a  desperate  and  a  losing  game :  he 
was  beaten  from  position  to  position,  the 
Pyrenees  were  crossed,  and  France  was  in- 
vaded. At  Toulouse,  he  made  a  last  stand, 
in  a  position  strong  by  nature,  and  extremely 
formidable  from  the  works  he  had  thrown 
up.     He  was  driven  out  of  it,  though  only 
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after  a  terrible  combat,  in  which  the  assail- 
ants suffered  much.  The  French,  as  is  well 
known,  clum  this  battle  as  a  victory,  and  to 
commemorate  it  have  erected  a  monument  on 
the  heights.  It  b  an  obelisk,  and,  as  regards 
its  materials,  a  very  characteristic  thing,  be- 
ing composed  of  bricks  plastered  over.  When 
we  visited  the  scene  a  few  years  back,  the 
whited  surface  of  the  pretended  monolith  had 
peeled  off  in  some  places,  and  exposed  the 
real  nature  of  the  sorry  structure.  As  to 
what  has  been  said  about  Soult's  bavin? 
fought  unnecessarily  at  Toulouse,  inasmuch 
as  he  was  already  aware  of  Napoleon's  abdi- 
cation, we  are  inclined  altogether  to  acquit 
him  of  such  an  atrocity.  His  character 
speaks  for  itself  in  the  matter ;  he  was  of 
all  things  and  pre-eminently  a  time-server, 
and  consequently  he  would  have  been  the 
last  man  to  have  done  anything  to  offend  the 
triumphing  Restoration.  It  proof  were 
wanting  otherwise,  it  would  be  abundantly 
found  in  this,  that  he  immediately  became 
a  warm  supporter  of  the  Bourbons,  that  he 
set  on  foot  the  sequestration  of  the  property 
of  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  that  he  even 
caused  to  be  brought  before  a  court-martial 
one  of  his  old  brethren-in-arms,  Excelmans, 
for  having  written  a  warm  letter  to  Murat. 
As  the  reward,  and  as  an  appreciation  of 
his  zeal,  Louis  XVIII.  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  13th  military  division,  and  a  few 
months  afterwards  made  him  minister  of  war. 
But  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba.  On 
the  8th  March,  1815,  Soult,  in  his  official 
capacity,  issued  an  order  of  the  day,  in 
which  his  old  master  was  treated  as  an  "  ad- 
venturer" and  a  "  usurper."  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  this  strong  language,  the  king  sus* 
pected  and  dismissed  him:  nor  without 
reason,  for  on  the  25th  Soult  presented  him- 
self to  Napoleon,  was  received  with  great 
favor,  was  named  head  of  the  staff,  and  in 
this  capacity  issued  another  order  of  the  day, 
in  which  the  *'  usurping  adventurer"  became 
once  more  the  '*  great  man."  Tbb,  however, 
did  not  long  continue.  He  fought  gallantly 
at  Waterloo :  but,  as  soon  as  the  rum  of  the 
"  great  man"  was  consummated,  he  published 
a  memorial  in  his  own  justification — a  most 
mean  and  unworthy  document,  in  which  he 
treated  Napoleon  with  great  contempt,  and 
professed  towards  "  that  man"  a  perfect 
hatred.  His  protestations,  nevertheless,  did 
not  avail  him ;  he  was  condemned  to  exile, 
nor  was  it  till  1819  that  he  was  allowed  to 
return  to  France,  while  a  yeur  or  two  more 
elapsed  before  his  marshal's  baton,  of  which 
he  had  been  deprived,wa8  restored  to  him. 


Under  Charles  X.,  Soult,  with  what  we 
fear  must  be  called  his  now  habitual  hypo- 
crisy, assumed  a  new  character.  The  king, 
to  atone  for  the  sins  of  his  youth,  having 
thrown  himself  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
priests,  the  old  soldier,  to  pay  his  court, 
became  apparently  exceedingly  devout.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  carry  tapers  in  public 
processions.  All  he  gained  by  this,  however, 
was  the  dignity  of  peer  of  France  and  the 
order  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

At  length  the  revolution  of  July  (1830) 
came,  and  with  it  something  more  satisfactory 
to  his  ambition.  War  was  feared  ;  the  army 
(for  a  French  army)  was  not  only  numerically 
weak,  but  badly  organized.  Soult's  peculiar 
talents  were  put  in  requisition,  and  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  war  in  the  Laffitte 
ministry.  The  old  soldier  showed  he  had 
lost  none  of  his  activity,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  410,000  men  were  equipped  ana  well- 
disciplined.  He  did  not,  however,  take  a 
prominent  part  in  general  politics  until  Casi- 
roir  Perier  came  into  power ;  but  his  conduct 
under  that  minister,  and  particularly  the 
strong  repressive  measures  he  originated,  or 
at  least  sanctioned,  opened  to  him  the  office 
of  prime  minister.  On  the  death  of  Perier, 
he  became  president  of  the  council.  The 
arrestation  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  the 
Antwerp  expedition,  the  project  for  fortify- 
ing Paris,  the  laws  on  associations,  the  bloody 
combats  in  April,  1834,  at  Lyons  and  Paris, 
where  the  most  important  events  and  mea- 
sures of  his  term  of  power.  It  lasted  to 
nearly  the  end  of  1834.  At  that  period  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  before  the  attacks  of 
the  tiers  parii,  who  incessantly  called  for  the 
production  of  his  accounts  as  minister  of 
war.  The  marshal  suffisred  considerably  in 
character  in  this  affair,  and  was  held  to  have 
been  guilty  of  great  extravagance,  if  not  of 
worse.  The  flattering  reception,  however, 
which  he  met  with  in  England  when,  as 
ambassador  extraordinary,  he  represented 
France  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria, 
had  its  effect  in  his  own  country,  and  he,  for 
a  time  at  least,  recovered  all  his  former  po- 
pularity. This  reception,  we  may  remark  in 
passing,  is  adduced  by  Louis  Bonaparte,  in 
his  **  Id^s  Napoleoniennos,"  as  a  proof  ,  of 
the  attachment  of  the  English  people 'to  his 
uncle's  system ! 

In  1839,  Soult  was  re-appointed  president 
of  the  council,  and  the  following  year  was 
involved  with  M.  Thiers  in  the  threatening 
eastern  question.  Unlike  his  colleague*  how*  . 
ever,,  he  maintained  his  position,  and  held 
office  till  September,  \^4\^,  "viVi^Ok  \a  TSM^ik 
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waj  for  M.  Guiiot,  then  foreign  minister. 
As  compensation,  he  received  the  honorary 
title  of  Marshal-General  of  France,  which 
had  previously  heen  bestowed  on  only  three 
men — ^Torenne,  Yillars,  and  Saze. 

From  this  time  Marshal  Soult  lived  in 
retirement.  His  great  age  prevented  him 
taUnff  any  part  in  public  affitirs  after  the 
Revolution  of  February,  though,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  he  gave  in  a  formal  adhesion 
to  the  new  order  of  things.  He  died  at  hb 
chateau  of  Soultberar,  near  St.  Amans,  his 
Urth-place.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  time, 
but  was  thought  to  be  recovering,  when  an 
attack  of  apoplexy  carried  him  oE  He  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Amans,  in  a  tomb 
he  had  caused  to  be  prepared  for  himself 
some  years  back. 

In  appearance,  Soult  was  on  the  whole 
prepossessing.    The  upper  part  of  his  face 


was  good ;  his  forehead,  m  particular,  was 
very  fine.  The  expression  of  his  thin,  pale 
lips  was,  however,  far  from  pleasing. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  much  in 
summing  up  the  character  of  the  late  marshal. 
Our  readers,  we  believe,  will  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  it  for  themselves  from  the  preceding 
sketch  of  his  life.  He  was  a  first-rate  sol- 
dier, and  nothing  more.  As  a  statesman,  he 
did  little  else  than  follow  the  suggestions  of 
others.  His  oratory  was  wretched ;  he  could 
not  even  speak  grammar,  and  his  language 
continually  betrayed  an  uneducated  man. 
As  to  patriotism,  he  had  none.  Principle, 
too,  was  unknown  to  him.  He  was  ever  the 
ready  servant  of  the  powers  existing  for  the 
moment ;  he  was  always  among  the  first  to 
desert  them  when  they  fell.  It  would  have 
been  well  for  his  fame  had  his  career  ended 
at  Waterloo,  W.  P.  8.  P. 


From    B«iitl«7*s    Miso^llany. 


ANECDOTES  OF  HORSES. 


Hast  thou  given  the  horse  strengtht  Hast  thou 
<lotked  hiB  neck  with  thunder  f  OaDBt  thou  make 
him  afraid  as  a  grasahoppert  The  glory  of  his  nos- 
trils is  terrible. 

He  Baweth  in  the  valley  and  rejoioeth  in  his 
•troigta.  He  ffoethon  to  meet  the  armed  men. 
He  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  affirighted;  neither 
tarne^  he  back  from  the  sword. 

He  Bwalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and 
rag^  aeitiher  believeth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of 
tkstnin^t 

He  aaith  among  the  trumpets  hal  hal  and  he 
imffl^h  the  bat&e  afar  of^  the  thunder  of  the 
espCaias  and  tiie  shoatrng.— Job,  chap,  xtxtt. 

WiTB  the  exception  of  Genesis ;  the  book 
of  Job  is,  we  believe,  considered  to  be  the 
most  anient  writing  in  the  world ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  remark,  that  in  the  above 
apirited  aad  admirable  description,  the  horse 
18  spoken  «f  at  that  «ariy  period — a  period 
antecedent  to  Abraham — as  trained  to  battle, 
jmd  familiar  with  war.  In  all  probability, 
Ttbe  use  of  the  horse  in  warfare  is  almost  co- 
<end  with  war  itself  4  and  from  a  verse  m  the 
aame  chapter  as  the  above.  His  clear  that 
4he  horse  was  "employed  then,  aa  bow,  in  the 
tfhiBe  of  tlie  ostooh,  of  which  bird  it  is  said, 


**  What  time  she  lifteth  up  herself  on  high 
ahe  scometh  the  horse  and  his  rider."  But 
a  still  earlier  intimation  of  the  horse  being 
subdued  by  man,  is  conveyed  in  the  seyen- 
teenth  verse  of  the  forty-ninth  'chapter  of 
Genesis,-**'*  An  adder  in  the  path  that  biteth 
the  horse's  heel,  so  that  his  rider  falleth 
backward."  From  motives  which  are  matter 
of  speculation,  horses  were  not  permitted  to 
be  bred  by  the  people  of  Israel,  nor  were 
they  permitted  to  use  them.  Indeed,  it  was 
not  till  the  time  of  Solomon,  five  hundred 
years  after  the  Israelites  had  left  Egypt,  that 
the  horse  was  domesticated  among  them.  It 
is  curious  to  know  that  the  price  of  the  horse 
is  stated  to  have  been  150  shekels  of  silver, 
or  rather  more  than  17/.,*  for  which  sum 
they  were  obtained  from  ^ypt. 

It  is  considered  that  the  &vt  domestication 
of  the  horse  took  place  in  Central  Asia, 
whence  the  knowledge  of  his  usefulness  radi- 
ated to  China,  India,  and  Egypt;  and  it 
was  moat  probably  in  ancient  Egypt  that  sys- 
tematic attention  was  first  paid  to  improving 

I  *  1  Kings^  z.  29. 
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the  breed  of  these  animala ;  for  there  are 
abundant  pictorial  and  carved  representatiooa 
of  steeds  whose  symmetry  and  beauty  attest 
that  thej  were  designed  from  highbred  types. 
It  was  in  High  Asia  that  the  bridle,  the  true 
saddle,  the  stirrup,  and  probably  the  horse- 
shoe, were  invented ;  and  with  many  of  those 
nations,  a  horse,  a  mare,  and  a  colt,  were 
fixed  nominal  standards  of  value. 

Bucephalus,  probably  t^e  most  celebrated 
horse  in  the  world,  was  bought  for  sixteen 
talents  from  Philonicus  out  of  his  breeding 
pastures  of  Pharsalia,  and  it  is  known  that 
he  was  a  skew-bald,  that  is,  white,  clouded 
with  large  deep  bay  spots :  this  particular 
breed  was  valued  by  the  Parthians  above  all 
others,  but  by  the  Romans  it  was  disliked, 
because  easily  seen  in  the  dark.  Bucephalus 
was  ridden  by  Alexander  at  the  battle  of  the 
Uydaspes*  and  there  received  hb  death- 
wound.  Disobedient  for  once  to  the  com- 
mand of  his  master,  he  galloped  from  the 
beat  of  the  fight,  brought  Alexander  to  a 
place  where  he  was  secure  from  danger, 
knelt  (as  was  his  custom)  for  him  to  alight, 
and  having  thus,  like  a  true  and  faithful  serv- 
ant, discharged  his  duty  to  the  last,  he 
trembled,  dropped  down,  and  died — 

'*  Master !  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  tliee 
To  the  last  gasp,  with  love  and  loyalty." 

In  Revelations,  Triumph,  War,  Pestilence, 
and  Death,  axe  respectively  typified  by  a 
white,  a  red,  a  black,  and  a  pale  horse; 
and  in  Europe  the  black  horse  was  long  con- 
sidered as  the  form  of  an  evil  demon. 
Curious  enough,  among  the  modern  pagan 
Asiatics,  Schaman  sorcery  is  usually  per- 
formed with  images  of  small  horses  suspend- 
ed from  a  rope;  and  a  sort  of  idolatrous 
worship  is  admitted  even  by  Mohammedans, 
when  effigies  of  the  horse  of  Hosein,  or  of 
that  of  Khizr,  the  St.  George  of  Islam,  are 
produced. 

The  thirty-third  chapter  of  the  fourth  book 
of  Gsesar's  Commentaries  has  especial  interest 
as  detailing  accurately  the  mode  of  equestrian 
warfare  of  the  aborigines  of  Britain : — *'  Their 
mode  of  fighting  with  their  chariots  is  this : 
firstly,  they  drive  about  in  all  directions  and 
throw  their  weapons,  and  generally  break 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy  with  the  very  dread 
of  their  horses  and  the  noise  of  their  wheels ; 
and  when  they  have  worked  themselves  in 
between  the  troops  of  horse,  leap  from  their* 
chariots,  and  engage  on  foot.  The  chariot- 
eers, meantime,  withdraw  some  little  distance 
from  the  battle,  and  so  place  themselves  with 


the  chariots,  that  if  their  masters  are  over- 
powered by  the  number  of  the  enemy  they 
may  have  a  ready  retreat  to  their  own  troops. 
Thus  they  display  in  battle  the  speed  of  horse 
with  the  firmness  of  infantry ;  and  by  daily 
practise  and  exercise  attain  to  such  expertness» 
that  they  are  accustomed,  even  on  a  declininjr 
and  steep  place,  to  check  their  horses  at  fufi 
speed,  and  manage  and  turn  them  in  an  in- 
stant, and  run  along  the  pole  and  stand  on 
the  yoke,  and  thence  betake  themselves  with 
the  greatest  celerity  to  their  chariots  again." 
The  particular  description  of  horse  here  al- 
luded to  is  uncertain,;  but  there  was  then  in 
these  islands  a  race  of  indigenous  ponies, 
which  is  still  represented  by  the  Shetland, 
Welsh,  New  Forest,  and  Dartmoor  breeds : 
their  stature  is  attested  by  a  remark  of  St. 
Austin  : — "  The  mannii,  or  ponies  brought 
from  Britain,  were  chiefly  in  use  among 
strolling  performers  to  exhibit  in  feats  of  their 
craft ;"  and  it  was  the  fashion  at  that  time  to 
shave  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  shaggy 
bodies  of  these  ponies  in  summer,  somewliat 
after  the  fashion  of  the  cUpperi  of  the  present 
day. 

The  county  Argyle  in  Scotland  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  Are-Gael^^ihe  breedinff 
or  horse  stud  of  the  Gael ;  and  in  a  superb 
work  recently  published,  called  the  *'  Archse- 
ology  of  Scotland,"  there  is  a  description  of 
a  truly  remarkable  discovery,  throwing  light 
on  the  charioteering  of  the  Celts.  There 
have  been  dug  up,  near  the  parallel  roads  of 
Glen  Roy,  two  stone  horse-collars,  the  one 
formed  of  trap,  or  whinstone,  the  other  of  a 
fine-grained  red  granite :  these  bear  all  the 
evidence  of  first-rate  workmanship,  are  highly 
polished,  and  are  of  the  full  size  of  a  colhu* 
adapted  to  a  small  highland  horse,  bearing 
a  close  imitation  of  the  details  of  a  horse- 
collar  of  common  materials  in  the  folds  of 
the  leather,  the  nails,  buckles,  &ic.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  antiquaries,  that  the  am- 
phitheatre of  Glen  Roy  might  have  been  the 
scene  of  ancient  public  games,  and  that  these 
stone  collars  might  be  intended  to  commemo- 
rate the  victor  in  the  race. 

Hengist,  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
Saxon  dynasty,  signified  an  entire  horse;  and 
by  the  Saxons  the  horse  was  an  object  of 
superstitious  veneration.  Of  this  there  re- 
mains an  example  which  must  be  familiar  to 
all  who  in  the  old  coaching  days  rode  through 
White  Horse  Yale  in  Berkshire.  The  turf  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  has  been  cut  away,  displaying 
the  chalk  beneath  in  the  figure  of  a  gigantic 
horse,  covering  many  hundred  square  feet. 
This  is  a  genuine  Saxon  relici  and  has,  we 
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believe,  been  preserved  b^  a  daj  being  an- 
nually  kept  as  high  festival,  on  which  all 
weeds  are  carefally  cleared  from  the  figure, 
and  the  outline  restored. 

The  Anfflo- Saxons  are  supposed  to  have 
first  used  the  horse  in  plowing  about  the  latter 
part  of  the  tenth  century  :  on  the  border  of 
the  Bayeux  tapestry,  representing  the  landing 
of  William  the  Conqueror  and  tne  battle  of 
Hastings  (a.d.  1066),  there  is  a  representation 
of  a  man  driving  a  harrow,  the  earliest  instance 
we  believe  of  horses  thus  used  in  field  labor. 

Horse-racing  was  introduced  into  Britain 
A.D.  930,  when  Hugh  the  Great,  head  of  the 
house  of  Capet,  monarchs  of  France,  present- 
ed to  Athelstan,  whose  sister  Edelswitha  he 
wooed  and  won,  several  running  horses  {equo» 
cursares  of  the  old  Chronicle)  magnificently 
caparisoned.  Athelstan  seems  to  have  at- 
tached due  importance  to  this  improvement 
upon  the  previous  breed,  since  he  issued  a 
decree  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  horses 
without  his  license.  The  most  marked  im- 
provement, however,  took  place  at  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  the  martial  barons  bringing 
with  them  a  large  force  of  cavalry ;  and  it 
was,  by  the  way,  to  their  superiority  in  that 
important  arm  that  the  victory  of  Hastings 
was  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed. 

The  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  holidays  were 
especially  famous  among  our  forefathers  for 
racing,  as  mentioned  in  the  old  metrical  ro- 
mance of  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton ; — 

^  In  somer,  at  Wbitsontyde, 
When  knigbtes  most  on  horsback  ryde 
A  cours.   T^t  they  make  or  a  daye 
Steedes  and  palfraye  for  to  assaye; 
Whiche  horse  that  best  may  ren, 
Three  myles  the  cours  was  then. 
Who  that  might  ryde  him  shoulde 
Have  forty  pounds  of  redy  golde." 

The  office  of  Master  of  the  Horse  dates 
back  to  Alfred  the  Great ;  the  ancient  Chron- 
icles relate  the  attention  paid  by  him  to  the 
breeding  and  improvement  of  the  horse,  to 
carry  out  which  in  the  most  efficient  manner 
an  officer  was  appointed,  called  ffors  Tkan, 
or  Horse  Thane, — Master  of  the  Horse ;  and 
during  every  succeeding  reign  this  officer  has 
held  high  rank,  being  near  the  royal  person 
on  ail  state  occasions. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  the  value  of  a 
horse  about  that  time  by  a  document  bearing 
date  A.D.  1000,  which  states  that  if  a  horse 
be  destroyed  or  negligently  lost,  the  com- 
pensation to  be  demanded  was  thirty  shillings, 
for  A  mare  or  colt  twenty  shillings,  and  for  a 
jaffaa  oae pound.     Ofcoune  the  currency  of 


the  present  day  differs  widely  from  that  of 
the  above  period. 

The  year  of  grace  1211  is  important  in 
pedestrian  annals,  as  witnessing  the  introduc- 
tion in  England  of  the  first  of  the  Arabian 
stock ;  and  about  the  same  time  another  waer 
presented  by  Alexander  I.,  king  of  Scotland, 
to  the  church  of  St.  Andrews,  though  what 
relation  a  race-horse  had  to  the  church  has 
been  a  knotty  point  for  antiquaries.  Both 
these  animals  were  true  barbs  from  Morocco, 
procured  doubtless  through  the  agency  of 
Jew  dealers.  There  is  no  breed  which  has 
exercised  so  great  an  influence  upon  the  stock 
of  these  islands  as  the  Arabian,  and  none 
more  deserving  of  kindness  for  the  admirable 
quaUties  they  possess.  Kindness  and  for- 
bearanee  towanls  animals  is  inculcated  by 
the  Koran,  and  it  was  a  cutting  satire  upon 
our  boasted  civilization  when,  in  allusion  to 
this  point,  a  Moor  remarked  to  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton Smith,  **  It  is  not  in  your  book.'' 

Henry  VIII.,  with  that  wrongheaded  ob- 
stinacy so  characteristic  of  him,  issued  most 
arbitrary  laws  respecting  horses,  ordering  all 
horses  to  be  destroyed  at  Michaelmas  in  each 
year  that  were  not  likely  to  pro'duce  a  valu- 
able breed,  and  commanding  that  all  his 
prelates  and  nobles,  and  "all  those  whose 
wives  wore  velvet  bonnets,"  should  keep 
horses  for  the  saddle  at  least  fifteen  hands 
high.  The  effect  of  these  miserable  regula- 
tions was  so  injurious  that  forty-one  years 
after,  Elizabeth  could  only  muster  three  thou* 
sand  mounted  soldiers  to  repel  the  expected 
Armada.*  Old  Andrew  Fuller  relates  a  quaint 
anecdote  of  Lord  Burleigh,  the  celebrated 
sage  councillor  of  Queen  Bess : — '*  When 
some  nobleman  had  got  William  Cecil  to  ride 
with  them  a-hunting,  and  the  sport  began  to 
be  cold, '  What  call  you  this  ?'  said  the  Treas- 
urer.— '  Oh,  now  the  dogs  are  at  fault,'  was 
the  reply. — '  Yea,'  quoth  the  Treasurer,  *  take 
me  again  in  such  a  fault,  and  I'll  give  you 
leave  to  punish  me."  Hunting  was  not  his 
forte. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  races  were  estab- 
lished in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom;  and 
the  races  were  then  called  bell*  courses,  the 
prize  being  a  silver  bell,whence  the  expression 
to  bear  off  the  bell !  In  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  races  were  held  in  Hyde  rark,  and  at 
Newmarket,  and  Charles  II.  most  warmly 


•  Mr.  Mflcculloch  estimatefl  that  there  are  now  in 
•Great  Briain  firom  1,400,000  to  1,600,000  horses 
employed  for  various  purpoees  of  pleasure  and  utili- 
ty :  taidng  their  averaee  worth  at  from  10/.  to  121., 
their  tot^  value  wocdd  be  from  14,000,000/.  to 
18,000,000/.,  ezdoflive  of  the  young  horses. 
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patronized  tbem,  entering  horses  at  Newmar- 
ket in  his  own  name ;  and  about  this  time  the 
bells  were  converted  into  cups,  or  other  spe- 
cies of  plate,  valued  at  one  hundred  guineas 
each.  In  those  earlier  days  professional 
jockeys  were  unknown,  but  it  is  curious  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  writer  and 
dtsdnguished  man.  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cher- 
bury,  "  The  exercise,"  says  he,  "  I  do  not 
approve  of,  is  running  of  horses,  there  being 
much  cheating  in  that  kind.  Neither  do  I 
see  why  a  brave  man  should  delight  in  a 
creature  whose  chief  use  is  to  help  him  to 
run  away  r  Lord  Herbert  might  have  been 
a  great  philosopher,  but  he  certainly  would 
not  have  been  qualified  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Jockey  Club.  Cromwell,  however,  who 
had  himself  trained  the  finest  regiment  of 
cavalry  then  in  existence,  was  aware  of  the 
importance  of  speed  and  bottom,  and  Charles 
H.  obtained  a  large  number  of  mares  and 
stallions  from  the  Levant,  so  that  the  Arabian 
blood  was  freely  mingled  with  that  of  the  na- 
tive breed. 

The  feats  of  celebrated  horses  are  duly 
chronicled  in  books  devoted  to  sporting  sub- 
jects, and  we  shall  merely  notice  them  inci- 
dentally. The  most  extraordinary  instance, 
perhaps,  of  the  stoutness,  as  well  as-speed  of  the 
race-horse,  was  afforded  by  Quibbler,  who  in 
December,  1786,  ran  twenty- three  miles  round 
the  flat  at  Newmarket  in  fifty-seven  min- 
ntea  and  ten  seconds  1  In  1772,  a  mile  was 
run  by  Firetail  in  one  minute  and  four  sec- 
onds, and  Flying  Childers  ran  over  the  Bea- 
con Course  (four  miles,  one  furlong,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  yards)  in  seven 
minutes  and  thirtv  seconds !  On  the  29th  of 
September,  1838,  a  trial  of  speed  took  place 
between  the  Oural  Cossacks  and  the  Kerguise 
Kaisaks  over  a  course  of  eighteen  versts,  said 
to  be  equal  to  thirteen  and  a  half  £nglish 
miles.  The  race  was  run  by  many  horses  of 
great  speed,  but  gained  by  twins  who  ran 
neck  and  neck  the  whole  distance,  arriving  at 
the  winning  post  in  twenty-four  minutes 
thirty-five  seconds !  And  it  is  said  that  the 
Sultan's  son  rode  a  Kergruise  Kaisak  black 
horse  over  the  same  course  in  nineteen  min- 
utes. 

In  1745,  Mr.  Thornton  rode  from  Stilton 
to  London,  back,  and  again  to  London, 
making  two  hundred  and  fifteen  miles,  in 
eleven  hours,  on  the  turnpike  road  and  uneven 
ground  ;  and  when  the  wretched  state  of  the 
roads  at  that  period  is  considered,  the  feat 
was  truly  remarkable. 

Perhaps  the  most  singular  struggle  on  re- 
cord was  that  between  Tarragon,  Handel,  and 


Astbury,  at  Newcastle  Under-Lyne.  Of  the 
first  ihret  heats  there  was  no  winner.  Tarragon 
and  Handel  being  each  time  nose  and  nose : 
and  although  Astbury  was  stated  to  have 
been  third  in  the  first  heat,  yet  he  was  so 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  others  that  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  placing  him  as  such.  After 
the  second  heat  the  steward  requested  two 
other  gentlemen  to  look  with  him  steadily  as 
they  came  to  try  to  decide  in  favor  of  one 
of  them,  but  it  was  impossible  to  do  so.  In 
the  third  dead  heat  Tarragon  and  Handel  had 
struggled  with  each  other  until  they  reeled 
about  as  if  they  were  drunk,  and  could 
scarcely  carry  their  riders  to  the  scales. 
Astbury,  who  had  lain  by  after  the  first  heat, 
then  came  out  and  won. 

One  of  the  most  celebrated  race-horses 
this  country  has  seen  was  the  Godolphtn 
Arabian,  who  was  bought  in  France  when 
actually  engaged  in  drawing  a  cart.  Between 
this  noble  animal  and  a  cat  a  most  loving 
friendship  existed.  When  in  the  stable  puss 
always  either  sat  upon  his  back,  or  nestled 
as  closely  to  him  as  she  could ;  and  at  his 
death  she  refused  her  food,  pined  away  and 
died.  Mr.  Holcroft  gives  a  similar  relation  of 
a  racer  and  a  cat,  whom  the  horse  used  to 
take  up  in  his  mouth  and  mount  on  his  back 
without  hurting  her,  she  perfectly  under- 
standing this  smgular  mode  of  conveyance. 
There  was  another  celebrated  horse  of  yore, 
called  the  Mad  Arabian,  from  his  great  fero- 
city and  ungovernable  temper.  This  horse — 
Chillaby  by  name — savagely  tore  in  pieces 
the  figure  of  a  man  purposely  placed  in  his 
way,  and  could  only  be  approached  by  one 
groom.  Yet  with  all  this  ferocity  he  evinced 
the  most  tender  affection  for  a  lamb,  who 
used  to  employ  himself  for  many  an  hour  in 
buttinflr  away  flies  that  annoyed  his  friend. 

It  IS  well  known  how  thoroughly  racers 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  course.  Of  this 
a  noble  horse  called  Forrester  presented  a 
remarkable  illustration.  Forrester  had  won 
many  a  hardly  contested  race,  but  in  an  evil 
hour  was  matched  against  an  extraordinary 
horse  called  Elephant.  It  was  a  four-mile 
course,  and  at  the  distance- post  the  horses 
were  nose  to  nose.  Between  this  and  the 
winning  post  Elephant  got  a  little  ahead. 
Forrester  made  every  possible  effort  to  recover 
this  lost  ground,  until  finding  all  his  efforts 
ineffectual,  he  made  one  desperate  plunge, 
seized  his  antagonist  by  the  jaw,  and  could 
scarcely  be  forced  to  quit  his  hold.  A  similar 
incident  occured  in  1753,  when  a  fine  horse 
belon^ng  to  Mr.  Quin  was  rendered  %q1x«.'cv^^ 
at  finding  \n&  axi\ag^oT»a\»  \|;c%&xu^i  ^^^Hsoii^ 
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bim,  that  he  seized  him  by  the  leg,  and  both 
riders  were  obliged  to  dismount  and  combine 
their  efforts  to  seperate  the  animals. 

In  battle,  horses  have  been  known  to  seize 
the  opposing  charger  with  the  utmost  fury, 
and  thus  to  assist  the  sabre  of  his  rider. 
This  calls  to  our  mind  the  death  of  an  old 
war-horse  at  Stangleton  Lod^e,  near  Bed- 
ford. This  fine  old  fellow  had  served  in  one 
of  our  light  cavalry  regiments  which  had 
played  a  conspicuous  part  at  Waterloo.  His 
bide  bore  the  marks  of  several  wounds  by 
sabre  and  lance,  and  no  less  than  eight 
musket-balls  were  found  in  his  body  I  Not- 
withstanding this  he  had  attained  to  the  ripe 
age  of  twenty-seven. 

The  New  World  is  indebted  for  the  myr- 
iads of  wild  horses  which  swarm  upon  the 
Simpas  of  the  South  and  the  prairies  of  the 
orth,  to  the  Spanish  stock  carried  by  Cortez 
to  Mexico,  and  to  Peru  by  Pizarrq.  In  genial 
climates  it  was  natural  that,  with  abundant 
herbage  and  few  dangerous  enemies,  animals 
of  such  power  and  intelligence  should  increase 
and  multiply  with  great  rapidity.  Dr. 
Rengger  notes  the  first  horses  in  Paraguay 
to  have  been  imported  from  Spain  and  the 
Canaries  in  1537,  and  Azara  found  in  the 
Archives  of  Ascension,  a  document  proving 
that  Irala,  in  1551,  bought  a  Spanish  horse 
for  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  florins. 

According  to  Herrara,  the  Spanish  histor- 
ian, horses  were  objects  of  the  greatest  as- 
tonishment to  all  the  people  of  New  Spain. 
At  first  they  imagined  the  horse  and  his  rider, 
like  the  centaurs  of  the  ancients,  to  be  some 
monstrous  animal  of  a  terrible  form,  and 
supposing  their  food  was  that  of  men,  brought 
flesh  and  bread  to  nourish  them.  Even  after 
they  discovered  their  mistake  they  believed 
the  horses  devoured  men  in  battle,  and  when 
they  neighed,  thought  they  were  demanding 
their  prey.  A  curious  incident  occurred  when 
Pizarro  on  one  occasion  was  in  great  straits, 
being  hemmed  in  by  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
men  of  resolute  bearing,  and  eager  to  drive 
the  invaders  into  the  sea.  As  the  Spaniards 
were  making  their  way,  hotly  pressed,  one 
.of  the  cavaliers  was  thrown  from  his  horse. 
This,  which  at  first  sight  might  be  considered 
an  untoward  event,  was  the  salvation  of  the 
party,  for  the  Indians  were  so  astonished  at 
this  spontaneous  separation  of  what  they 
supposed  to  be  one  and  the  same  being,  that 
not  knowing  what  would  happen  next,  they 
actually  took  to  flight  and  left  the  coast  clear 
for  the  Spaniards  to  reach  their  ships. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Isles  of   Peten 
IJaiened  attentively  to  tlie  preaching  of  the 


Francbcan  Friars  who  accompanied  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cortez,  and  consented  to  the  in- 
stant demolition  of  their  idols,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Cross  upon  their  ruins.  How  far 
these  hurried  conversions  were  founded  on 
conviction  is  shown  by  the  following  anecdote. 
Cortez,  on  his  departure,  left  among  this 
friendly  people  one  of  his  horses  who  had 
been  disabled  by  an  injury  in  the  foot.  The 
Indians  felt  a  reverence  for  the  animal  as  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  mysterious 
power  of  the  white  men.  When  their  visit- 
ors had  ffone,  they  offered  flowers  to  the 
horse,  and,  as  is  said,  prepared  for  him  many 
savory  messes  of  poultry,  such  as  they  would 
have  administered  to  their  own  sick.  Under 
this  extraordinary  diet  the  poor  animal  pined 
away  and  died.  The  Indians  raised  his  ef&gy 
in  stone,  and  placing  H  in  one  of  their  temples, 
did  homage  to  it  as  to  a  deity.  In  1618, 
when  two  Franciscan  friars  came  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  these  regions,  then  scarc^y 
better  known  to  the  Spaniards  than  before 
the  time  of  Cortez,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able objects  which  they  found  was  this  statue 
of  a  horse,  receiving  the  homage  of  the 
Indian  worshippers  as  the  god  of  thunder 
and  lightning ! 

The  admirable  skill  of  the  South  Ameri- 
cans as  horsemen  is  everywhere  acknowl- 
edged, and  has  been  described  by  many  wri- 
ters; the  following  account,  however,  by 
Mr.  Darwin,  is  so  truthful  and  spirited,  that 
it  conveys  the  best  idea  of  their  exploits  : — 

**  One  evening  a  *  domidor '  [subduer  of 
horses]  came  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  in 
some  colts.  I  will  describe  the  preparatory 
steps,  for  I  believe  they  have  not  been  men* 
tioned  by  other  travelers.  A  troop  of  wild 
young  horses  is  driven  into  the  corral  or 
large  enclosure  of  sUikes,  and  the  door  is 
shut.  We  will  suppose  that  one  man  alone 
has  to  catch  and  mount  a  horse  which  as  yet 
had  never  felt  bridle  or  saddle.  I  conceive, 
except  by  a  Guacho,  such  a  feat  would  be 
utterly  impracticable.  The  Guacho  picks 
out  a  full-grown  colt;  and  as  the  beast 
rushes  round  the  circus,  he  throws  his  lasso 
so  as  to  catch  both  of  the  front  legs.  In- 
stantly  the  horse  rolls  over  with  a  heavy 
shock,  and  whilst  struggling  on  the  ground 
the  Guacho,  holding  the  lasso  tight,  makes  a 
circle  so  as  to  catch  one  of  the  mnd  legs  just 
beneath  the  fetlock,  and  draws  it  close  to  the 
two  front.  He  then  hitches  the  lasso,  so  that 
the  three  legs  are  bound  together ;  then  sit- 
ting on  the  horse's  neck,  he  fixes  a  strong 
bridle,  without  a  bit,  to  the  lower  jaw.  This 
he  does  by  passing  a  narrow  thong  through 
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the  eyeholef  at  the  end  of  the  reins,  and 
several  times  round  both  jaw  and  tongue. 
The  two  front  legs  are  now  tied  closely  to- 

•  ffether  with  a  8trong4eathern  thong  fastened 
by  a  slip-knot,  the  lasso  which  bound  the 

•three  together  being  then  loosed,  the  horse 
rises  irith  difficulty.  The  Guacho,  now  hold- 
ing fast  the  bridle  fixed  to  the  lower  jaw, 
leada  the  horse  outside  the  corral,  if  a 
second  man  is  present  (otherwise  the  trouble 
is  much  greater),  he  holds  the  animal's  head 
whilst  the  first  puts  on  the  horse-cloths  and 
saddle  and  girths,  the  whole  together. 
During  this  operation,  the  horse,  from  dread 
and  astonishment  at  being  thus  bound  round 
the  waist,  throws  himself  over  atid  over  again 
on  the  ground,  and  till  beaten  is  unwilling  to 
rise.  At  last  when  the  saddling  is  finished, 
the  poor  animal  can  hardly  breath  from  fear, 
and  ia  white  with  foam  and  sweat.  The 
man  now  prepares  to  mount  by  pressing 
heavily  on  the  stirrup,  so  that  the  horse  may 
not  lose  its  balance ;  and  at  the  moment  he 
throws  his  leg  over  the  animal's  back  he  pulls 
the  slip-knot  and  the  beast  is  free.  The  horse, 
wild  with  dread,  give^  a  few  most  violent 
bounds,  and  then  starts  off  at  a  full  gallop. 
When  quite  exhausted,  the  man  by  patience 
brings  him  back  to  the  conjal,  where,  reeking 
hot  and  scarcely  alive,  the  'poor  beast  is  let 
free.  Those  animals  which  will  not  gallop 
away,  but  obstinately  throw  themselves  on 
the  ground,  are  by  far  the  most  troublesome. 
*'  In  Chili  a  horse  is  not  considered  per- 
fectly broken  till  he  can  be  brought  up  stand- 
ing in  the  midst  of  his  full  speed  on  any 
particnUr  spot;  for  instance,  on  a  cloak 
thrown  on  the  ground  ;  or  again,  will  charge 
a  wall  and,  rearing,  scrape  the  surface  with 
his  hoofs.  I  have  seen  an  animal  bounding 
with  spirit,  yet  merely  reined  by  a  fore-fioger 
and  thumb,  taken  at  full  gallop  across  a 
court-yard,  and  then  made  to  wheel  round 
the  post  of  a  verandah  with  great  speed,  but 
at  so  equal  a  distance  that  the  rider  with  out- 
stretched arm,  all  the  while  kept  one  finger 
rubbing  the  post,  then  making  a  demi-volte 
in  the  air  with  the  other  arm  outstretched  in 
a  like  manner,  he  wheeled  round  with  aston- 
i^ing  force  in  the  opposite  direction.  Such 
a  horse  is  well  broken ;  and  although  this  at 
first  may  appear  useless,  it  is  far  otherwise. 
It  18  on\j  carrying  that  which  is  daily  ne- 
cessary mto  perfection.  When  a  bullock  is 
checked  and  caught  by  the  lasso,  it  will 
sometimes  gallop  round  and  round  in  a  circle, 
and  the  horse  being  alarmed  at  the  great 
strain,  if  not  well  broken,  will  not  readily 
torn  like  the  pivot  of  a  wbeeL    la  conse- 


quence many  men  have  been  killed ;  for  if 
a  lasso  once  takes  a  twist  round  a  man's 
body,  it  will  instantly,  from  the  power  of  the 
two  animals,  almost  cut  him  in  twain.  On 
the  same  principle  the  races  are  managed. 
The  course  is  only  two  or  three  hundred 
vards  long,  the  desideratum  being,  to  have 
horses  that  can  make  a  rapid  dash.  The 
race-horses  are  trained  not  only  to  stand 
with  their  hoofs  touching  a  line,  but  to  draw 
all  four  feet  together,  so  as  at  the  first  sprint 
to  bring  into  play  the  full  action  of  the  hind 
quarters.  In  Chili  I  was  told  an  anecdote, 
which  I  believe  was  true,  and  it  offers  a  good 
illustration  of  the  use  of  a  well-broken  ani- 
mal. A  respectable  man  riding  one  day 
met  two  others,  one  of  whom  was  mounted 
on  a  horse,  which  he  knew  to  have  been 
stolen  from  liimself.  He  challenged  them ; 
they  answered  by  drawing  their  sabres  and 
giving  chase.  The  man  on  his  good  and  fieet 
beast  kept  just  ahead ;  as  he  passed  a  thick 
bush  he  wheeled  round  it,  and  brought  up 
his  horse  to  a  dead  check.  The  pursuers 
were  obliged  to  shoot  on  one  side  and  ahead. 
Then  instantly  dashing  on  right  behind  them, 
he  buried  his  knife  in  the  back  of  one,  wound- 
ed the  other,  recovered  his  horse  from  the 
dying  robber,  and  rode  home  1"  Animals  are 
so  abundant  in  these  countries  that  humanity 
is  scarcely  known.  Mr.  Darwin  was  one  day 
riding  in  the  pampas  with  a  very  respecta- 
ble '*  Estanciero,"  when  his  horse  beiog  tired, 
lagged  behind.  The  man  often  shouted  to 
him  to  spur  him,  when  Mr.  D.  remonstrated 
that  it  was  a  pity,  for  the  horse  was  quite 
exhausted;  he  cried:  "Why,  not?— never 
mind.  Spur  him — it  is  my  hoi-se !"  When 
after  some  difficulty  he  was  made  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  for  the  horse's  sake  that 
the  spurs  were  not  used,  he  exclaimed  with 
great  surprise :  "  Ah !  Don  Carlos  qui  cosaT 
The  idea  had  never  before  entered  his  head. 
In  this  country  the  powers  of  horses  in 
swimming  are  but  little  tested,  but  in  South 
America  the  case  is  different  as  shown  by  an 
incident  mentioned  by  Mr.  Darwin.  ''I 
crossed  the  Lucia  near  its  mouth,  and  was 
surprised  to  observe  how  easily  our  horses, 
although  not  used  to  swim,  passed  over  a 
width  of  at  least  six  hundred  yards.  On 
mentioning  this  at  Monte  Video,  I  was  told 
that  a  vessel  containing  some  mountebanks 
and  their  horses  being  wrecked  in  the  Plata, 
one  horse  swam  seven  miles  to  the  shore.  In 
the  course  of  the  day  I  was  amused  by  the 
dexterity  with  which  a  Guacho  forced  a 
restive  horse  to  swim  a  ivjw.  1^'^  «XxvY^fiA. 
off  hiB  clot\iea  and  yQaiii^ou\\&\^»>f^>^K^^ 
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into  the  water  till  it  was  oat  of  its  depth ; 
then  slipping  off  over  the  crupper  he  caught 
hold  of  the  tail,  and  as  often  as  the  horse 
turned  round,  the  man  frightened  it  hack  by 
splashing  water  in  its  face.  As  soon  as  the 
horse  touched  the  bottom  on  the  other  side, 
the  man  pulled  himself  on,  and  was  firmly 
seated,  bridle  in  hand,  before  the  horse  gain- 
ed the  bank.  A  naked  man  on  a  naked 
horse  is  a  fine  spectacle.  1  had  no  idea  how 
well  the  two  animals  suited  each  other.  The 
tail  of  a  horse  is  a  very  useful  appendage. 
I  have  passed  a  river  in  a  boat  with  four 
people  in  it,  which  was  ferried  across  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Guacho.  If  a  man  and 
horse  have  to  cross  a  broad  river,  the  best 
plan  is  for  the  man  to  catch  hold  of  the 
pommel  or  mane,  and  help  himself  with-  the 
other  arm." 

TheTurkuman  horses  are  most  highly  prised 
in  Persia,  and  are  regularly  trained  by  the 
Turkumans  preparatory  to  their  plundering 
expeditions.  Before  proceeding  on  a  foray, 
these  wild  people  knead  a  number  of  small 
hard  balls  of  barley-meal,  which,  when  wanted, 
they  soak  in  water,  and  which  serves  as  food 
both  for  themselves  and  their  horses.  It  is 
a  frequent  practice  with  them  in  crossing 
deserts  where  no  water  is  to  be  found,  to 
open  a  vein  in  the  shoulder  of  the  horse  and 
drink  a  little  of  his  blood,  which,  according 
to  their  own  opinion,  benefits  rather  than 
injures  the  animal.  It  is  confidently  stated, 
that  when  in  condition,  their  horses  have 
gone  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  within 
twenty-four  hours;  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  parties  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of 
marching  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  and 
five  miles  for  twelve  or  fifteen  days  together 
without  a  halt.  During  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
first  mission  to  Persia,  he,  when  riding  one 
day  near  a  small  encampment  of  Afshar 
families,  expressed  doubts  to  his  Mehmander, 
a  Persian  nobleman,  as  to  the  reputed  bold- 
ness and  skill  in  horsemanship  of  their  fe- 
males. The  Mehmander  immediately  called 
to  a  younff  woman  of  handsome  appearance, 
and  asked  her  in  Turkish  if  she  was  a  sol- 
dier's daughter.  She  said  she  was.  "  And 
you  expect  to  be  a  mother  of  soldiers  ?"  She 
smiled.  **  Mount  that  horse,"  said  he,  point- 
ing to  one  with  a  bridle,  but  without  a  saddle, 
"  and  show  this  European  Elchee  the  differ- 
ence between  a  girl  of  a  tribe  and  a  citizen's 
daughter."  She  instantly  sprang  upon  the 
animal,  and  setting  off  at  full  speed,  did  not 
stop 'till  she  had  reached  the  summit  of  a 
bwa]]  hill  in  the  vicinity,  which  was  covered 
ffM  Afose  etoa^.     When  there  she  waved 


her  hand  over  her  head,  and  came  down  the 
hill  at  the  same  rate  at  which  she  had  as- 
cended it.  Nothing  could  be  more  danger- 
ous than  the  ground  over  which  she  galloped ; 
but  she  appeared  quite  fearless,  and  seemed 
delighted  at  having  the  opportunity  of  vin- 
dicating the  females  of  her  tribe  from  the 
reproach  of  being  like  the  ladies  of  cities. 

The  Shrubat-ur-Reeck,  or  Drinkers  of  the 
Wind,  reared  by  the  Mongrabins  of  the 
West,  are  shaped  like  greyhounds  and  as 
spare  as  a  bag  of  bones,  but  their  spirit  and 
endurance  of  fatigue  are  prodigious.  On 
one  occasion  the  chief  of  a  tribe  was  robbed 
of  a  favorite  fieet  animal  of  this  race,  and  the 
camp  went  oflt  in  pursuit  eiffht  hours  after  the 
theft.  At  night,  though  the  horse  was  not 
yet  recovered,  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
pursuers  had  headed  his  track,  and  would 
secure  him  before  morning.  The  messenger 
who  returned  with  this  intelligence  had  ridden 
sixty  miles  in  the  withering  heat  of  the 
desert  without  drawing  bit.  These  animals 
are  stated  by  Mr.  Davidson,  to  be  fed  only 
once  in  three  days,  when  they  receive  a  large 
jar  of  camel's  milk ;  this,  with  an  occasional 
handful  of  dates,  is  their  only  food. 

The  fullest  and  most  interesting  account 
of  the  Arab  horse  has  been  written  by 
General  Daumas,  and  its  value  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  containing  a  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject written  entirely  by  the  celebrated  Abd- 
el-Kadir,  and  a  very  remarkable  document 
this  is.  According  to  this  high  authority,  a 
perfectly  sound  Arab  horse  can,  without 
difficulty,  travel  nearly  thirty  miles  daily  for 
three  or  four  months,  without  resting  a  single 
day :  and  such  a  horse  can  accomplish  fifty 
paramngs — not  less  than  two  hundred  miles 
—in  one  day.  When  Abd-el-BLadir  was 
with  his  tribe  at  Melonia,  they  made  razzias 
in  the  Djebel-amour,  pushing  their  horses 
at  a  gallop  for  five  or  six  hours  without ,  . 
drawing  bridle,  and  they  accomplished  their 
expeditions  in  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
dajTS.  During  all  this  time  their  horses  ate 
only  the  com  carried  by  their  riders,  amount- 
ing to  about  eight  ordinary  meals.  They 
often  drank  nothing  for  one  or  two  days,  and 
on  one  occasion  were  three  days  without 
water.  The  Arabic  language  is  very  epigram- 
matic, and  the  Arabs  assign  the  reasons  for 
instructing  their  horses  early  in.  these  pro- 
verbs :  "  The  lessons  of  infancy  are  graven 
in  stone ;  but  those  of  age  disappear  like  the 
nests  of  birds."  "  The  young  branch  with- 
out difficulty  straightens  itself — the  large 
tree,  never  I  Accordingly  the  instruction 
of  tiio  horse  begins  in  the  first  year.    <<  If," 
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wys  the  Emir,  "  the  bone  is  not  mounted 
before  the  third  year,  at  the  best  be  will  only 
be  good  for  the  coarse ;  but  that  he  has  no 
need  of  learning — it  is  his  natural  faculty." 
The  Arabs  thus  express  the  idea,  "  Le  djouad 
tuivant  sa  race"  The  high-bred  horse  has 
DO  need  of  learning  to  run !  The  esteem  of 
the  Arab  for  his  horse  is  conveyed  in  the 
following  senthnent  of  the  sage  and  saint, 
Ben -el- Abbas,  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  "  Love  thy 
horses — take  care  of  tnem — spare  thyself  no 
trouble ;  by  them  comes  honor,  and  by  them 
is  obtained  beauty.  If  horses  are  abandoned 
by  others,  I  take  them  into  my  family;  I 
share  with  them  and  my  children  the  bread ; 
my  wives  cover  them  with  their  veils,  and 
wrap  themselves  in  their  housings ;  I  daily 
take  them  to  the  field  of  adventure;  and, 
carried  away  by  their  impetuous  course,  I 
can  fight  with  the  most  valiant." 

General  Daumas  thus  describes  a  combat 
between  two  tribes,  drawn  from  life,  for  he 
enjoyed  many  opportunities  for  witnessing 
such  scenes: — ^"The  horsemen  of  the  two 
tribes  are  in  front,  the  women  in  the  rear, 
ready  to  excite  the  combatants  by  their  cries 
and  applause:  they  are  protected  by  the 
infantry,  who  also  form  tne  reserve.  The 
battle  is  commenced  by  little  bands  of  ten 
or  fifteen  horsemen,  who  hover  on  the  flanks, 
and  seek  to  turn  the  enemy.  The  chiefs,  at 
the  head  of  a  compact  body,  form  the  centre. 

*'  Presently  the  scene  becomes  warm  and 
animated — ^the  young  cavaliers,  the  bravest 
and  best  mounted,  dash  forward  to  the  front, 
carried  away  by  their  ardor  and  thirst  for 
blood.  They  uncover  their  heads,  sing  their 
war  songs,  and  excite  to  the  fight  by  these 
cries,  **  Where  are  those  who  have  mis- 
tresses? It  is  under  their  eyes  that  the 
warriors  fight  to-day.  Where  are  those 
who  by  their  chiefs  always  boast  of  their 
Takmr?  Now  let  their  tongues  speak  loud, 
and  not  in  those  babblings.  Where  are  those 
who  run  after  reputation  ?  Forward !  For- 
ward !  children  of  powder !  Behold  these 
sons  of  Jews— our  sabres  shall  drink  their 
blood — their  goods  we  will  give  to  our 
wives !"  These  cries  inflame  the  horsemen 
— they  make  their  steeds  bound,  and  unsllng 
their  guns — every  face  demands  blood — they 
mingle  in  the  frav,  and  sabre  cuts  are  every- 
where exchanged. 

"  However,  one  of  the  parties  has  the 
worst  of  it,  and  begins  to  fall  back  on  the 
camels  which  carry  the  women.    Then  are 
heard  on  both  sides  the  women — on  the  one  . 
ammatinir  ^^  eaaqaeron  bf  thm  cries  off 


joy — on  the  other,  seeking  to  stimulate  the 
failing  courage  of  their  husbands  and  brothers 
by  their  screams  of  anger  and  imprecation. 
Under  these  reproaches  the  ardor  of  the 
vanquished  returns,  and  they  make  a  vigor- 
ous eflbrt.  Supported  by  the  fire  of  the  in- 
fantry who  are  in  reserve,  they  recover  their 
ground,  and  throw  back  their  enemy  into  the 
midst  of  the  women,  who  in  their  turn  curse 
those  whom  just  before  they  had  applauded. 
The  battle  returns  to  the  ground  which  lies 
between  the  females  of  the  tribes.  At  last 
the  party  who  have  suffered  most  in  men  and 
horses,  who  have  sustained  the  greatest  loss, 
and  have  seen  their  bravest  chiefs  fall,  take 
flight  in  spite  of  the  exhortations  and  prayers 
of  those  bold  men  who,  trying  to  rally  them, 
fly  right  and  left,  and  try  to  recover  the 
victory.  Some  warriors  still  hold  their 
ground,  but  the  general  route  sweeps  them 
off.  They  are  soon  by  their  women — then 
each,  seeing  that  all  is  lost,  occupies  himself 
in  saving  that  which  is  dearest;  they  gain 
as  much  ground  as  possible  in  their  flight, 
turning  from  time  to  time  to  face  the  pur- 
suing enemy.  The  conquerors  might  ruin 
them  completely,  if  the  intoxication  of  their 
triumph  did  not  build  a  bridge  of  gold  for 
the  vanquished,  but  the  thirst  of  pillage 
disbands  them.  One  despoils  a  footman — 
another  a  horseman  :  this  one  seizes  a  horse 
— that  a  negro.  Thanks  to  this  disorder, 
the  bravest  of  the  tribe  save  their  wives,  and 
frequently  their  tents." 

Before  1800,  no  political  mission  from  a 
European  nation  had  visited  the  court  of 
Persia  for  a  century ;  but  the  English  had 
fame  as  soldiers  from  the  report  of  their 
deeds  in  India.  An  officer  of  one  of  the 
frigates  which  conveyed  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
mission,  who  had  gone  ashore  at  Abusheher, 
and  was  there  mounted  on  a  spirited  horse, 
afforded  no  small  entertainment  to  the  Per- 
sians by  his  bad  horsemanship.  The  next 
day  the  man  who  supplied  the  ship  with 
vegetables,  and  who  spoke  a  little  English, 
met  him  on  board,  and  said,  *'  Don  t  be 
ashamed,  sir,  nobody  knows  you ; — bad  rider  1 
I  tell  them  you  like  all  English,  ride  well, 
but  that  time  they  see  you,  you  very  drunk,'* 
The  worthy  Persian  thought  it  would  have 
been  a  reproach  for  a  man  of  a  warlike  nation 
not  to  ride  well,  but  none  for  a  European  to 
get  drunk.  Sir  John  Malcolm  had  taken 
with  him  to  Persia  a  few  couples  of  English 
foxhounds,  intending  them  as  a  present  to 
the  heir-apparent.  Abbas  Mirza.  Several 
excellent  runs  loot  ^\a^«,  pca.^-^  \»  ^^ 
aatonishmenl  o!  tYie  ta^an^.    Oxi^  TB»xxwKk% 
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a  fox  was  killed  after  a  very  hard  chase  ;  and 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  party  were  exalting  in 
their  success,  adding  some  two  feet  to  a  wall, 
their  horses  had  cleared,  and  relating  wonder- 
ful hair-breadth  escapes.  Sir  John  was  enter- 
tained by  listening  to  an  Arab  peasant,  who 
with  animated  gestures  was  narrating  to  a 
group  of  his  countrymen  all  that  he  had 
seen  of  this  noble  hunt.  "  There  went  the 
fox,"  said  he,  poinUng  with  a  crooked  stick 
to  a  clump  of  date  trees ;  *'  there  he  went  at 
a  great  rate :  I  halloed  and  halloed  but  no- 
boay  heard  me,  and  I  thought  he  must  get 
away ;  but  when  he  was  quite  out  of  si^t, 
up  came  a  large  spotted  dog,  and  then  an- 
other and  another ;  they  all  had  their  noses 
on  the  ground,  and  gave  tongue,  '  Whow, 
whow,  whow,'  so  load  that  I  was  frightened  ; 
— away  went  these  devils,  who  soon  found 
the  poor  animal;  after  them  galloped  the 
Feringees,  shouting  and  trying  to  make  a 
noise  louder  than  the  dogs, — no  wonder  they 
killed  the  fox  among  them ;  but  it  certainly 
is  fine  sport !'' 

Innumerable  are  the  tales  illustrative  of 
the  love  of  Arabs  for  their  horses ;  but 
another  anecdote  mentioned  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm  places  this  in  an  amusing  light.  An 
English  surgeon  had  been  setting  the  broken 
leg  of  an  Arab,  who  complained  more  of  the 
accident  which  had  befallen  him,  than  was 
thought  becoming  in  one  of  his  tribe:  this 
the  surgeon  remarked  to  him,  and  his  answer 
was  truly  characteristic, — "Do  not  think. 
Doctor,  I  should  have  uttered  one  word  of 
complaint  if  my  own  high-bred  colt  in  a 
playful  kick  had  broken  both  my  legs ;  but 
to  have  a  bone  broken  by  a  brute  of  a  jack* 
ass  is  too  bad,  and  I  mil  complain.'' 

A  touching  incident  is  mentioned  by 
Mungo  Park  as  having  occurred  whilst  he, 
friendless  and  forlorn,  was  pursuing  his 
weary  journey ings  far  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
The  simple  narrative  tells  its  own  tale  of 
accumulated  misery: — "July  29th.  Early 
in  the  morning  my  landlord  observing  that  I 
was  sickly,  hurried  me' away,  sending  a  ser- 
vant with  me  as  a  guide  to  Kea.  But  though 
I  was  little  able  to  walk,  my  horse  was 
still  less  able  to  carry  me,  and  about  six  miles 
to  the  east  of  Modibor,  in  crossing  some 
rough  clayey  ground  he  fell ;  and  the  united 
strength  of  the  guide  and  myself  could  not 
place  him  again  upon  his  legs.  I  sat  down 
for  some  time  beside  this  worn-out  associate 
of  my  adventures ;  but,  finding  him  still  un- 
able to  rise,  I  took  off  the  saddle  and  bridle, 
and  placed  a  quantity  of  crass  before  him. 
leurrejed  the  poor  saimaT-Mn  be  lay  panting 


on  the  CTOund,  with  sympathetic  emotion, 
for  I  could  not  suppress  the  sad  apprehension 
that  I  should  myself  in  a  short  time  lie  down 
and  perish  in  the  same  manner  of  fatigue  and 
hunger.  With  thb  foreboding  I  left  my 
poor  horse,  and  with  great  reluctance  I 
followed  my  ffuide  on  foot  along  the  bank  of 
the  river  until  about  noon,  when  we  reached 
Kea,  which  I  found  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  small  fishing  village." 

Torn  with  doubt  and  perplexity,  heavy  of 
heart  and  weary  in  body,  the  unhappy 
traveler  returned  westward  to  Modiboo, 
after  two  days'  journeying  in  company  with 
a  negro  carrying  his  horse  accoutrements. 
"  Thus  conversing,"  says  he,  '*  we  traveled 
in  the  most  friendly  manner  until,  unfortu- 
nately, we  perceiv^  the  footsteps  of  a  lion 
quite  fresh  in  the  mud  near  the  river  side. 
My  companion  now  proceeded  with  great 
circumspection,  and  at  last,  coming  to  some 
thick  underwood,  he  insisted  that  I  should 
walk  before  him.  I  endeavored  to  excuse 
myself  by  alleging  that  I  did  not  know  the 
road,  but  he  obstinately  persisted ;  and  after 
a  few  high  words  and  menacing  looks,  threw 
down  the  saddle  and  went  away.  This  very 
much  disconserted  me,  for  as  I  had  given  up 
all  hopes  of  obtaining  a  horse,  I  could  not 
think  of  encumbering  myself  with  a  saddle ; 
and  taking  off  the  stirrups  and  girths,  I 
threw  the  saddle  into  the  river.  The  negro 
no  sooner  saw  me  throw  the  saddle  into  the 
waten  than  he  came  running  from  among  the 
bushes  where  he  had  concealed  himself, 
jumped  into  the  river,  and  by  help  of  his 
spear  brought  out  the  saddle,  and  ran  away 
with  it.  I  continued  my  course  along  the 
bank,  but  as  the  wood  was  remarkably  thick, 
and  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  a  lion  was 
at  no  great  distance,  I  became  much  alarmed, 
and  took  a  long  circuit  through  the  bushes 
to  avoid  him.  About  four  in  the  afternoon 
I  reached  Modiboo,  where  I  found  my 
saddle ;  the  guide,  who  had  got  there  before 
me,  being  amdd  that  I  should  inform  the 
kinff  of  his  conduct,  had  brought  the  saddle 
with  him  in  a  canoe.  While  I  was  convers- 
ing with  the  dooty,  and  remonstrating  with 
the  guide  for  having  left  me  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, I  heard  a  horse  neigh  in  one  of  the  huts, 
and  the  dooty  inquired  with  a  smile  if  I  knew 
who  was  speaking  to  me.  He  explained 
himself  by  telling  me  that  my  horse  was 
still  alive,  and  somewhat  recovered  from  his 
fatigue."  The  happiness  with  which  Park 
met  his  lost  faithful  steed  may  be  conceived, 
for  in  him  he  had  one  friend  left  in  the  world. 

Another  lamented  victim  to  African  travel 
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thus  touching  J  laments  a  prions  misfortune  [ 
whieh  befel  him.  Returning  from  an  excar- 
sion  to  Kouka,  Major  Denham  writes :  — "I 
was  not  at  all  prepared  for  the  news  which 
was  to  reach  me  on  returning  to  our  enclo- 
sure. The  horse  that  had  carried  me  from 
Tripoli  to  Moursuk  and  back  again,  and  on 
which  I  had  ridden  the  whole  journey  from 
Tripoli  to  Bomou,  had  died  a  verj  few  hours 
after  my  departure  for  the  lake.  There  are 
situations  in  a  man's  life  in  which  losses  of 
this  nature  are  felt  most  keenly,  and  this  was 
one  of  them.  It  was  not  gnef,  but  it  was 
something  very  nearly  approaching  to  it; 
and  though  I  felt  ashamed  of  the  degree  of 
derangement  which  I  suffered  from  it,  yet  it 
was  seyeral  days  before  I  could  get  over  the 
loss.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
the  poor  animal  had  been  my  support  and 
comfort — may  I  not  say,  companion? — 
through  many  a  dreary  day  and  night, — had 
endured  both  hunger  and  thirst  in  my  service 
with  the  utmost  patience, — was  so  docile, 
though  an  Arab,  that  he  would  stand  still 
for  hours  in  the  desert  while  I  slept  between 
his  legs,  his  body  affording  me  the  only  shel- 
ter that  could  be  obtained  from  the  powerful 
influence  oi  a  noonday  sun:  he  was  the 
fleetest  of  the  fleet,  and  ever  foremost  in  the 
race."  • 

Captain  Brown,  in  his  *'  Biographical 
Sketches  of  Horses,"  gives  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  a  circumstance  that  oc- 
curred at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  one 
of  the  violent  storms  that  often  occur  there, 
a  vessel  was  forced  on  the  rocks,  and  beaten 
to  pieces.  The  greater  part  of  the  crew 
perished  miserably,  as  no  lK>at  could  venture 
to  their  assistance.  Meanwhile  a  planter 
eame  from  hb  farm  to  see  the  wreck,  and 
knowing  the  spirit  of  his  horse,  and  his  ex- 
cellence as  a  swimmer,  he  determined  to 
make  a  desperate  effort  for  their  deliverance, 
and  pushed  into  the  thundering  breakers. 
At  first  both  disappeared,  but  were  soon 
seen  on  the  surface.  Nearing  the  wreck,  he 
caused  two  of  the  poor  seamen  to  cling  to 
his  boots,  and  so  brought  them  safe  to  shore. 
Seven  times  did  he  repeat  this  perilous  feat, 
and  saved  fourteen  fives;  but  alas!  the 
eighth  time,  the  horse  beinflr  much  fatigued, 
and  meeting  with  a  formidable  wave,  the 
gallant  fellow  lost  his  balance,  and  was  over- 
whelmed in  a  moment.  He  was  seen  no 
more,  but  the  noble  horse  reached  the  land 
in  safety/' 

Ueutenant  Wellstead  relates  an  adventure 
in  his  travels  in  Arabia,  which  illustrates  the 

*  Hsnative  of  3V»f»29  iD  AiHo%  £7  Miy  or  I>enham. 


importance  of  being  well  mounted  in  that 
wild  land : — "  On  my  return  from  Obri  to 
Suweik,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  Bedou- ' 
ins,  who  had  received  intelligence  that  the 
Wahh4bis  were  lurking  around,  I  left  the 
villa^  where  we  had  halted,  alone,  with  my 
gun  in  search  of  game.     Scarcely  had  I  rode 
three  miles  from  the  walls,  when  suddenly 
turning  an  angle  of  the  rocks,  I  found  my- 
self within  a  few  yards  of  a  group  of  about 
a  dozen  horsemen  who  lay  on  the  ground, 
basking  listlessly  in  the  sun.     To  turn  my 
horse's  head  and  away  was  the  work  scarcely 
of  an  instant;  but  hardly  had  I  done  so 
when  the  whole  party  were  also  in  their 
saddles  in  full  cry  after  me.      Several  balls 
whizzed  past  my  head,  which  Sayyid  acknow- 
ledged by  bounding  forward  like  an  antelope ; 
he  was  accustomed  to  these  matters,  and 
their  desire  to  possess  him  unharmed,  alone 
prevented  my  pursuers  from  bringing  him 
down.     As  we  approached  the  little  town  I 
looked  behind  me ;  a  sheikh  better  mounted 
than  his  followers  was  in  advance,  his  dress 
and  long  hair  streaming  behind  him,  while 
he  pobed  his  long  spear  on  high,  apparently 
in  doubt  whether  he  was  sufficiently  within 
range  to  pierce  me.     My  good  stars  decided 
that  he  was  not ;  for,  reining  up  his  hone, 
he  rejoined  his  party,  whilst  I  gained  the 
walls  in  safety  1    The  day  before   Sayyid 
came  into  my  hands  he  had  been  presented 
to  the  Im'am  by  a  Nejd  sheikh ;  reared  in 
domesticity,  and  accustomed  to  share  the 
tent  of  some  Arab  family,  he  possessed,  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  all  the  gentleness 
and  docility,  as  well  as  the  fleetness,  which 
distinguish  the  pure  breed  of  Arabia.    To 
avoid  the  intense  heat  and  rest  their  camels, 
the  Bedouins  frequently  halted  during  my 
journey  for  an  hour  about  mid-day.     On 
these  occasions  Sayyid  would  remain  perfect- 
ly still  while  1  reposed  on  the  sand,  screened 
by  the  shadow  of  his  body.     My  noon  ra- 
past  of  dates  he  always  looked  for  and 
shared.     Whenever  we  halted,  after  unsad- 
dling him  and  taking  off  his  bridle  with  my 
own  hands,  he  was  permitted  to  roam  about 
the  encampment  without  control.    At  sunset 
he  came  for  his  com  at  the  sound  of  my 
voice,  and  during  the  niffht,  without  being 
fastened,  he  generally  took  up  his  quarters 
at  a  few  yards  from  his  master.    During  my 
coasting  voyages  along  the  shore,  he  alwayt 
accompanied  me,  and  even  in  a  crazy  open 
boat  from  Maskat  to  India.    My  health  hav- 
ing compelled  me  to  return  to  England  over- 
land, I  could  not  in  consequence  bnng  Sayyid 
with  me.    In  parting  with  tV»a  %.\Xa.Oev^  ^^^ 
faithful  oteatuie«  «o  \ot^  ^^  ^t&^axasscl  A 
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my  perils  and  wanderings,  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  that  I  felt  an  emotion  similar 
to  what  is  experienced  in  being  separated 
from  a  tried  and  valued  friend/' 

Among  the  North  American  Indians  the 
Camanches  take  the  first  rank  as  equestrians ; 
racing,  indeed,  is  with  them  a  constant  and 
almost  incessant  exercise,  and  a  fruitful  source 
of  gambling.  Among  their  feats  of  riding 
18  one,  described  by  Mr.  Catlin,  as  having 
astonished  him  more  than  anything  in  the 
way  of  horsemanship  he  had  never  beheld ; 
and  it  is  a  stratagem  of  war  familiar  to  every 
young  man  in  the  tribe.  At  the  instant  he 
18  passing  an  enemy,  he  will  drop  his  body 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  horse,  support- 
ing himself  with  his  heel  upon  the  horse's 
b^k.  In  this  position,  lying  horizontally, 
he  will  hang  whilst  his  horse  is  at  its  fullest 
speed,  carrying  with  him  his  shield,  bow,  and 
arrows,  and  lance  fourteen  feet  long,  all  or 
or  either  of  which  he  will  wield  with  the 
utmost  facility,  rising  and  throwing  his  arrows 
over  the  horse's  bNack,  or  under  his  neck, 
throwing  himself  up  to  his  proper  position, 
or  changing  to  the  other  side  of  the  horse 
if  necessary.  The  actual  way  in  which  this 
is  done  is  as  follows :  A  short  hair  halter  is 
passed  under  the  neck  of  the  horse,  and  both 
ends  tightly  braided  into  the  mane,  leaving 
a  loop  to  hang  under  the  neck  and  against 
the  breast.  Into  this  loop  the  rider  drops 
his  elbow  suddenly  and  fearlessly,  leaving 
his  heel  to  hang  over  the  back  of  the  horse 
to  steady  him  and  enable  him  to  regain  the 
upriffht  position. 

The  following  very  singular  custom  pre- 
vails among  the  tribe  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  known  as  the  Foxes,  Of  this  Mr. 
Catlin  was  ^n  eye-witness :  **  When,"  says 
he,  **  General  Street  and  I  arrived  at  Kee-o- 
kuk's  village,  we  were  just  in  time  to  see  this 
amusing  scene  on  the  prairie,  a  little  back  of 
his  village.  The  Foxes,  who  were  making 
up  a  war- party  to  go  against  the  Sioux,  and 
had  not  suitable  horses  enough  by  twenty, 
had  sent  word  to  the  '  Sacs'  the  day  before, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  that  they  were 
coming  on  that  day,  at  a  certain  hour,  to 
'amoke'  that  number  of  horses,  and  they 
must  not  fail  to  have  them  ready.  On  that 
day,  and  at  the  hour,  the  twenty  young  men 
who  were  begears  for  horses  were  on  the 
spot,  and  seated  themselves  on  the  ground  in 
a  circle,  where  they  went  to  smoking.  The 
villagers  flocked  round  them  in  a  dense 
crowd,  and  soon  after  appeared  on  the  pnurie, 
at  half  a  mile  distance,,  an  equal  number  of 
young  men  of  the  Sac  tribe,  who  had  agreed 


each  to  give  a  horae,  and  who  w^re  then  gal- 
loping them  round  at  full  speed ;  and  gradu- 
ally as  they  went  around  in  a  circuit,  oommg 
nearer  to  the  centre,  until  they  were  at  last 
close  around  the  ring  of  youns  fellows  seat- 
ed on  the  ground.  Whilst  dashing  about 
thus  each  one  with  a  heavy  whip  in  his  hand, 
as  he  came  within  reach  of  the  group  on  the 
ground,  selected  the  one  to  whom  he  decided 
to  present  his  horse,  and  as  he  passed  gave 
him  the  most  tremendous  cut  with  his  lash 
over  the  naked  shoulders :  and  as  he  darted 
around  again,  he  plied  the  whip  as  before, 
and  again  and  again  with  a  violent '  crack,' 
until  the  blood  could  be  seen  trickling  down 
over  his  naked  shoulders,  upon  which  he  in- 
stantly dismounted,  and  placed  the  bridle 
and  whip  in  his  hands,  saying,  *  Here,  you 
are  a  beggar;  I  present  you  a  horse,  but 
you  will  carry  my  mark  on  your  back.'  In 
this  manner  thev  were  all,  in  a  little  while, 
*  whipped  up/  and  each  had  a  good  horse 
to  ride  nome  and  into  battle.  His  necessity 
was  such  that  he  could  afford  to  take  the 
stripes  and  the  scars  as  the  price  of  the 
horse,  and  the  giver  could  afford  to  make  the 
present  for  the  satisfaction  of  putting  his 
mark  on  the  other,  and  of  boasting  of  his 
liberaUty." 

Mr.  Catlin  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
his  faithful  horse  "  Charley,"  a  noble  animal 
of  the  Camanchee  wild  breed,  which  had 
formed  as  strong  an  attachment  for  his  mas- 
ter, as  his  master  for  him.  The  two  halted 
generally  on  the  bank  of  some  little  stream, 
and  the  first  thing  done  was  to  undress  Char- 
ley, and  drive  down  the  picket  to  which  he 
was  fastened,  permitting  him  to  graze  over  a 
circle  limited  by  his  lasso.  On  a  certain 
evening,  when  he  was  grazing  as  usual,  he 
managed  to  slip  the  lasso  over  his  head,  and 
took  his  supper  at  his  pleasure  as  he  was  stroll- 
ing round.  When  night  approached,  Mr. 
Catlin  took  the  lasso  in  hand,  and  endeavored 
to  catch  him,  but  he  continually  evaded  the 
lasso  until  dark,  when  his  master  abandoned 
the  pursuit,  making  up  his  mind  that  he 
should  inevitably  lose  him,  and  be  obliged  to 
perform  the  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot.  Re- 
turning to  his  bivouac,  in  no  pleasant  state  of 
mind,  he  laid  down  on  his  bear-skin  and  went 
to  sleep.  In  the  middle  of  the  niff  ht  he  awoke 
whilst  lying  on  his  back,  and,  ha&  opening  his 
eyes,  was  petrified  &t  beholding,  as  he  thought, 
the  huge  figure  of  an  Indian  standing  over 
him,  and  in  the  very  act  of  stooping  to  take 
his  scalp  1  The  chili  of  horror  that  paralysed 
him  for  the  first  moment,  held  him  still  till 
he  saw  there  was  no  need  of  moving ;  that 
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his  faithful  h(»iM  had  played  shy  till  he  had 
filled  hb  helly,  and  had  tnen  moved  up  from 
feelings  of  pure  affection,  and  taken  his  posi- 
tion with  his  fore  feet  at  the  edge  of  his  mas- 
ter's bed,  and  his  head  hanging  over  him,  in 
which  attitude  he  stood  fast  asleep. 

When  sunrise  came  the  traveler  awoke  and 
beheld  his  faithful  servant  at  a  considerable 
distance,  picking  up  his  breakfast  among  the 
canebrake  at  the  edge  of  the  creek.  Mr.  Cat- 
lin  went  busily  to  work  to  prepare  his  own, 
and  having  eaten  it,  had  another  half- hour  of 
fruitless  endeavors  to  catch  Charley,  who,  in 
the  most  tantalizing  manner,  would  turn  round 
and  round,  just  out  of  his  master's  reach.  Mr. 
Gatlin,  recollecting  the  evidence  of  bis  attach- 
ment and  dependence,  afforded  by  the  pre- 
vious night,  determined  on  another  course  of 
proceedmg,  so  packed  up  his  traps,  slung  the 
saddle  on  hb  back,  trailed  his  gun,  and  start- 
ed unconcernedly  on  his  route.  After  ad- 
vancing about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  he  looked 
back  and  saw  Master  Charley  standing  with 
his  head  and  tail  very  high,  looking  alter- 
nately at  himand  at  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
encamped,  and  had  left  a  little  fire  burning. 
Thus  he  stood  for  some  time,  but  at  length 
walked  with  a  hurried  step  to  the  spot,  and 
seeing  everything  gone^  began  to  neigh  very 
violently,  and,  at  last,  started  off  at  fullest 
speed  and  overtook  lus  master,  passing  within 
a  few  paces  of  him,  and  wheelm^  about  at  a 
few  rods  distance,  trembling  like  an  aspen 
leaf.  Mr.  Catlin  called  him  by  his  familiar 
name,  and  walked  up  with  the  bridle  in  his 
hand,  which  was  put  over  Charley's  head,  as 
he  held  it  down  for  it,  and  the  saddle  was 
placed  on  his  back  as  he  actually  stooped  to 
receive  it ;  when  all  was  arranged,  and  his 
master  on  his  back,  off  started  the  faithful 
animal  as  happy  and  contented  as  possible. 

Many  of  the  American  prairies  swarm  not 
only  with  bu&loes  but  with  numerous  bands 
of  wild  horses,  proud  and  playful  animals,  re- 
joicing in  all  the  exuberance  of  freedom,  and 
sweeping  the  earth  with  their  flowing  manes 
and  tails.  The  usual  mode  of  taking  wild  horses 
by  the  North  American  Indians  is  by  means 
of  the  lasso.  When  starting  for  the  capture 
of  a  wild  horse,  the  Indian  mounts  the  fleetest 
steed  he  can  get,  and  coiling  the  lasso  under 
his  arm,  starts  off  at  full  speed  till  he  can 
enter  the  band,  when  he  soon  throws  the 
hsso  over  the  neck  of  one  of  the  number.  He 
then  instantly  dismounts,  leaving  his  own 
horse,  and  runs  as  fast  as  he  can,  letting  the 
lasso  pass  out  gradually  and  carefully  through 
lus  hands,  until  the  horse  falls  half  sum>- 
catedy  and  lies  helpless  on  the  ground.    The 


Indian  now  advances  slowly  towards  the 
horse's  head,  keeping  the  lasso  tight  upon  hiB 
neck  until  he  has  fastened  a  pair  of  hobbles 
upon  his  fore  feet ;  he  now  loosens  the  la&ao» 
and  adroitly  casts  it  in  a  noose  round  the  lower 
iaw,  the  ammal,  meanwhile,  rearing  and  plung- 
ing. Advancing  warily  hand  over  hand,  the 
man  at  length  places  his  hand  over  the  ani- 
mal's eyes,  and  on  its  nose,  and  then  breathes 
into  its  nostrils,  on  which  the  horse  becomes 
so  docile  and  thoroughly  conquered,  that  his 
captor  has  little  else  to  do  but  to  remove  the 
hobbles  from  his  feet,  and  ride  or  lead  it  into 
camp. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  the  confidence  of 
a  horse  in  a  firm  rider,  and  his  own  courage, 
was  conspicuously  evinced  in  the  case  of  an 
Arab,  mentioned  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ham- 
ilton Smith.  General  Sir  Robert  Gillespie 
happened,  when  mounted  on  this  animal,  to 
be  present  on  the  race-course  of  Calcutta, 
during  one  of  the  great  Hindoo  festivals,  when 
severtd  hundred  thousand  people  had  as- 
sembled. On  a  sudden  an  alarm  was  given 
that  a  tiger  had  escaped  from  his  keepers. 
Sir  Robert  immediately  snatched  a  boar  spear, 
and  rode  to  attack  this  formidable  enemy. 
The  tiger  was  probably  confounded  by  the 
crowd,  but  the  moment  he  perceived  Sir 
Robert,  he  crouched  to  spring  at  him.  At 
that  very  instant,  the  gallant  soldier,  on  his 
pliant  steed,  leaped  right  over  him — Sir 
Robert  striking  the  spear  through  the  animal's 
spine !  This  was  a  small  grey ;  but  he  pos- 
sessed another  horse  who  has  become  almost 
historical.  This  was  a  favorite  black  charger, 
bred  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  carried 
with  him  to  India.  When  the  noble  soldier 
fell  at  the  storming  of  Kalunga,  this  charger 
was  put  up  for  sale,  and  after  great  compe- 
tition was  knocked  down  to  the  priv;  tes  of 
the  8th  Dragoons,  who  actually  contributed 
their  prize-money,  to  the  amount  of  500/.,  to 
retain  this  memorial  of  their  beloved  com- 
mander. This  beautiful  charger  was  always 
led  at  the  head  of  the  regiment  on  a  march, 
and  at  the  station  of  Cawnpore,  took  his 
ancient  post  at  the  color- stand,  where  the  sa- 
lute of  passing  squadrons  was  given  at  driU, 
and  on  reviews.  When  the  regiment  was 
ordered  home,  the  funds  of  the  privates  run- 
ning low,  he  was  bought  by  a  gentleman,  who 
provided  funds  and  a  paddock  for  him,  where 
ne  might  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
comfort ;  but  when  the  corps  had  departed, 
and  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  was  heard  no 
more,  the  gallant  steed  pined,  refused  his 
food,  and  on  the  first  opportunity,  being  led 
out  for  exercise,  he  broke  from  his  groom, 
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galloped  to  lus  ancient  station  on  parade, 
neighed  loudly  again  and  again,  ana  there, 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  so  often  proudly 
home  his  beloved  master,  he  droppc^i  down 
and  died ! 

Before  the  batUe  of  Corunna,  it  being  found 
impossible  to  embark  the  horses  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  they  were  ordered 
to  be  shot,  to  prevent  their  being  distributed 
among  the  French  cavalry.  The  poor  ani- 
mals, the  faithful  companions  of  the  troopers 
in  many  a  weary  march  and  hard-fought 
skirmish,  stood  trembling  as  they  saw  thdr 
companions  fall  one  after  the  other,  and  by 
their  piteous  looks  seemed  to  implore  mercy, 
till  the  duty  imposed  upon  the  dragoons  en- 
trusted with  the  execution  of  the  order  be- 
came unbearable,  and  the  men  turned  away 
from  their  task  with  scalding  tears ;  hence  the 
French  obtained  a  considerable  number  un- 
hurt, and  among  them  several  belonging  to 
officers,  who,  rather  than  destroy  their  faith- 
ful chargers,  had  left  them  with  billets  at- 
tached, recommending  them  to  the  kindness 
of  the  enemy. 

We  will  conclude  with  an  anecdote  related 


of  a  son  of  a  late  church  di£niitary,  wboae 
taste  lay  more  in  the  sports  o?  the  field  and 
the  "Stud  Book,"  than  in  Cudworth's  "In- 
tellectual System  of  the  Umverse,'*  or  such 
light  reading.  He  was  on  an  important  oc- 
casion to  meet  the  Bishop  of  L at  dinner, 

and  as  it  was  desirable  that  a  favorable  im- 
pression should  be  made  upon  his  lordship, 
his  father  begged  he  would  be  agreeable  to 
the  bishop,  and  do  his  best  to  draw  him  tmtg 
as  he  was  strong  in  Biblical  lore,  ilatteia 
went  on  pleasantly  enough  during  the  early 
part  of  the  banquet,  our  friend  saying  little, 
but  watching  his  opportunity  for.  il  ehMMk 
At  leng^  a  pause  took  place,  and  he  mm 
addressed  the  bishop,  the  company  listening : 
"Might  I  venture  to  ask  your  lordship  a 
question  relative  to  a  pdnt  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament,  which  has  puxzled  me  a  good 
deal?"  "Oh,  certainly — most  happy!"  said 
the  dignitary,  feelinff  quite  in  his  element. 
"  Then  I  should  be  glad  to  have  your  lord- 
ship's opinion  as  to  how  long  it  took  Nebu- 
chadnezzar to  get  into  eotuUtion  after  he  hai 
been  out  to  ^ass  V* 
The  bishop  was  not  in  his  element. 
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I  BBQiK  by  entreating  the  reader,  not  so 
much  in  kindness,  (of  which  he  may  have 
none  to  spare)  as  in  mere  justice,  to  making 
allowance  for  this  little  sketch,  as  a  sketch 
written  under  unfavorable  circumstances. 
What  circumstances?  Why,  written  at  a 
distance,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  press ; 
or,  because  in  thesfe  days  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  distance,  written  under  a  difficulty 
almost  incredible  to  myself  of  communica- 
ting with  the  press.  It  is  a  fact  that  I 
can  send  a  letter  to  Astrachan,  or  even  to 
Bokhara  (and,  indeed,  I  meditate  a  letter  to 
Bokhara,  filled  with  reproaches  to  the  sultan, 
whom  I  particularly*  detest)  much  more 

*  And  all  of  128  detest  him  reasoDahlv,  who  re- 
member his  treatment  of  poor  Stoddard  and  Ooo 
oily,  Ibr  no  crime  alleged  but  that  of  tnuting  to  the 
ho^pitaiiij  and  jottioe  of  his  savage  land. 


easily  than  I  can  plant  a  note  in  the  hands 
of  my  publisher  or  his  compositors.  Once 
posted,  the  letter  to  Bokhara,  like  an  arrow 
dismissed  from  a  bow,  will  surely  find  out 
the  sultan,  without  further  "fash"  on  my 
part,  and  will  cause  a  festering  in  his  villan- 
ous  heart ;  and  he  can  have  no  pretence  for 
complaining  of  me  to  the  court  of  St. 
James's,  since  I  shall  pay  the  postage  to  the 
last  farthing.  Fluent  as  the  flight  of  a  swal- 
low is  the  sultan's  letter ;  whereas  the  letter 
to  my  publisher  describes  a  path  that  is  ag- 
zag,  discontinuous,  moving  through  harsh 
angles,  and  mtersected  at  every  turn  by  hu- 
man negligences,  or  by  inhuman  treacheries 
of  coachmen.  The  sultan  presents  a  point 
blank  mark  to  mv  bullet;  but,  to  hit  mj 

Sublisher,  I  must  fire  round  a  comer ;  or,  in* 
eed,  around  three  comers  at  once.    That  is 
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mu  of  the  cirenmsUuices ;  and  it  seems  to 
follow,  that,  unless  my  publisher  could  be 
prevailed  on  kindly  to  "flit"  to  Bokhara, 
there  in  no  great  prospect  of  opening  a  di- 
rect or  rapid  communication  with  him. 
Another  of  the  evil  circumstances  is,  that  I 
have  no  materials — not  a  scrap — my  sole  re- 
source being  in  a  poor  weariea  brain,  and  in 
a  memory  which  (although  at  intervals  work- 
ing like  a  steam-engine)  oftentimes  yearns  for 
rest,  and,  with  Themistocles,  would  humbly 
pray  for  some  sweet  voluptuous  art  of  for- 

ftting.  With  this  brain,  so  time-shattered, 
must  work,  in  order  to  give  significancy 
and  value  to  the  few  facts  which  I  possess — 
alas !  far  too  scanty  as  a  basis  for  the  very  slight- 
est superstructure.  With  this  memory,  so 
restive  on  such  a  mission  of  revisiting  the 
pasty  I  must  go  down  into  depths  and  shy 
recesses  of  time,  over  which  dusky  draper- 
ies are  hanging,  and  voluminous  curtains 
have  long  since  fallen,  such  ais  I  shrink  from 
raising.  Wordsworth  points  to  images  and 
phantom  recollections,  that  spontaneously 

"  Will  sometimes  leap 
From  hiding-places  ten  years  deep  ;*' 

• 

but  in  this  case  the  earliest  of  my  recollect- 
ions must  be  rekindled  painfully  at  depths 
far  lower.  Forty  years,  or  near  it,  I  must 
descend ;  and  the  case  becomes  that  of  a  man 
forcing  his  way  violently  back  into  his  bum- 
bg  house,  under  a  vow  of  recovering  some 
special  jewels:  if  he  is  repelled  by  the 
flames,  he  suffers  the  mortification  of  a 
haflied  purpose ;  if  he  presses  forward,  and 
accomplbhes  his  vow,  then,  perhaps,  in  the 
very  midst  of  his  success,  he  is  scorched  by 
the  fire.  Of  all  curses,  that  which  searches 
deepest  is  the  violent  revelation  through  in- 
finite darkness — a  revelation  like  that  '*  sud- 
den blaze  ('  Paradise  Lost,'  b.  ii.)  which  far 
round  illumined  hell,"  of  a  happiness  or  a 
glory  which  once  and  for  ever  has  perished. 
Martyrdom  it  is,  and  no  less,  to  revivify  by 
effort  of  your  own,  or  passively  to  see  revivi- 
fied, in  defiance  of  your  own  fierce  resistance, 
the  gorgeous  spectacles  of  your  visionary 
mominff  life,  or  of  your  too  rapturous  noon- 
tide, relieved  upon  a  background  of  funeral 
darkness.  Such  poisonous  transfigurations, 
by  which  the  paradise  of  youthful  hours  b 
forced  into  distilling  demoniac  misery  for 
mined  nerves,  exist  tor  many  a  profound  sen- 
nbility.  And,  as  regards  myself,  touch  but 
some  particular  key  of  laughter  and  of  echo- 
ing music,  sound  but  for  a  moment  one  bar 
of  preparation,  and  immediately  the  pomps 
and  glory  of  all  that  has  comjx>8ed  for  me 
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the  delirious  vision  of  life  re-awaken  for  tor- 
ment ;  the  orchestrss  of  the  earth  open  sim- 
ultaneously to  my  inner  ear ;  and  in  a  mo- 
ment I  behold,  forming  themselves  into 
solemn  croups  and  processions,  and  passing 
over  sad  phantom  stages,  all  that  chiefly  I 
have  loved,  or  in  whose  behalf  chiefly  I  have 
abhorred  and  cursed  the  grave — all  that 
should  not  have  died,  yet  died  the  soonest — 
the  brilliant,  the  noble,  the  wise,  the  inno- 
cent, the  brave,  the  beautiful.  With  these 
dreadful  masks,  and  imder  the  persecution 
of  their  malicious  beauty,  wakens  up  the 
worm  that  gnaws  at  the  heart.  Under  that 
corrosion  arises  a  hatred,  blind  and  vague, 
and  incomprehensible  even  to  one's  self,  as  of 
some  unknown  snake-like  enemy  in  some  un- 
known hostile  world,  brooding  with  secret' 
power  over  the  fountains  of  one's  own  vitali- 
ty. Bnch  scourges,  at  any  rate,  must  be 
borne  where  the  machinery  of  the  nerves 
bringrg  round  the  hour  of  torment.  But  it 
forms  a  hard  condition  towards  the  possibilK 
ty  of  a  sketch  like  •  this — that,  by  recalling 
such  vanished  scenes  too  vividly,  one  obeys 
a  summons  to  an  active  collusion,  and  co* 
operation  with  one's  own  secret  suffering,  and 
becomes  a  fiery  heaulontimoroumen^  (or 
self-tormentor)  in  the  most  afflicting  sense. 

Another  circumstance  of  hardship^  which 
entitles  me  to  the  special  indulgeaoe  of  the 
reader,  is,  that  in  this  paper  I  ani  writing 
against  time.  Many  are  tne  matches  whieh 
I  have  had  against  time  in  my  time  and  in 
hi$  time  [t.  e.  in  time's  time].  And  all  such 
matters,  writing  or  riding,  are  memorably 
unfair.  Time,  the  meagre  shadow^  earriea 
no  weight  at  all,  so  what  paritycan  there  be 
in  any  contest  with  him  ?  What  does  Ae 
know  of  anxiety,  or  liver  complaint,  or  in- 
come-tax, or  of  the  vexations  connected  with 
the  correcting  of  proofs  for  the  press?  Al- 
though, by  the  way,  he  doei  take  upon  him- 
self, with  his  villanous  scrawl,  to  correct  all 
the  fair  proofs  of  nature.  He  sows  canker 
into  the  neart  of  rosebuds,  and  writes  wrink- 
les (which  are  his  odious  attempts  at  pot- 
hooks) in  the  loveliest  of  female  faces.  ,No 
type  so  fair,  but  he  fancies,  in  his  miserable 
conceit,  that  he  can  improve  it ;  no  stereo- 
type so  fixed,  but  he  will  alter  it ;  and,  hav- 
ing spoiled  one  generation  after  anoiher,  he 
still  persists  in  believing  himself  the  universal 
amender  and  the  ally  of  progress.  Ah  1  that 
on^  might,  if  it  were  but  for  one  day  in  a 
century,  be  indulged  with  the  sight  of  Time 
forced  into  a  personal  incarnation,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  a  personal  insult— a  cud:^'- 
ing,  for  inaiaikQe,  w  sl  ^^Okj^losoi^  m  ^  V^vcvi^- 
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pond.  Or,  again,  that  once  in  a  centary, 
were  it  bat  for  a  single  summer's  day,  his 
corrected  proofs  might  be  liable  to  superses- 
sion by  revUes,*  such  as  I  would  furnish, 
down  the  margin  of  which  should  run  one 
perpetual  iteration  of  stet,  stet. ;  everything 
that  the  hoary  scoundrel  had  deleted,  rdse^- 
buds,  or  female  bloom,  beauty  or  power, 
grandeur  or  grace,  being  solemnly  reinstated, 
and  having  the  privilege  of  one  day's  secu- 
lar resurrection,  like  the  Arabian  phoenix,  or 
any  other  memento  of  power  in  things  earthly 
and  in  sublunary  births,  to  mock  and  to  defy 
the  scythe  of  this  crowned  thief! 

But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be,  or  the 
reader  will  think  himself  to  have  fallen  into 
the  company  of  a  madman,  and  perhaps  at 
the  first  convenient  turning  will  abscond. 
And  yet,  if  he  knew  all  that  I  could  tell 
him  about  the  villanies  of  Time,  possibly  he 
would  participate  in  the  achamement  of  my 
hatred.  I  know  that  wretch  better  than  the 
reader  is  likely  to  do.  For  the  present,  what 
I  wish  to  have  understood  is,  that  the  time 
available  for  my  little  paper  is  not  at  all 
commensurate  to  the  dignity  of  its  theme. 
By  reason  of  what  I  mentioned  above,  in 
regard  to  my  publisher's  procrastination  in 
fixing  himself  at  Bokhara,  the  correspond- 
ence with  him  is  in  that  condition  of  circuit- 
ousness  and  liability  to  rests  [which  are  very 
good  in  mudic,  but  shameful  and  disgusting 
in  the  post-office],  that  three-fourths  of  the 
time  otherwise  disposable  for  my  paper, 
perishes  in  holes  and  comers  amongst  the 
embezzlements  of  the  road ;  and  every  con- 
traction in  the  ratkmt  allowed  as  to  hours 
and  minutes,  regularly  shows  itself  in  a  cor- 
responding expansion  of  hurry  and  inevita- 
Ue  precipitancy,  as  regards  the  quality  of 
the  compositioo.  Not  that  always  and  un- 
conditionally it  is  an  evil  to  be  hurried  in 
writing  for  the  press.  I  doubt  not  that 
many  a  score  of  practised  writers  for  the 
press  will  have  been  self-observing  enough 
to  notice  a  phenomenon  which  /  have  many 

♦  "  Revises  "— "  «<e<*--"  delete  ";—  AU  these  odd- 
lookine  wordi^  oh  uninitiAted  reader,  are  technloAl 
ttrme  in  the  chapels  of  the  thrioe-venemble  preei. 
A  revise  is  a  seoond  edition  of  tlie  origiDtl  or  pro- 
bationary proof,  in  whioh  the  oorrector  is  corrected 
and  rash  ^udsmenta  are  revised.  To  delete  is  the 
old  traditional  Latinism  of  the  aaored  press  [which, 
in  &ct^  ought  to  be  called  St  Presri^  for  4:aneeL 
And  stet  \tet  ii  statid]  is  tlie  amthorused  iorqfi  of 
edict— the  only  form  which  a  compositor  is  Iteund 
to  recognize  as  legal,  and  having  the  ionce  of  a 
mandamue  from  the  Qaeen's  Bench,  for  restoring 
to  its  original  station  some  reading  that  4iad  t^een 
iigiirioiiilj  i^jeotad. 


times  noticed,  viz.,  that  hurry  and  severe 
compression  from  an  instant  summons  that 
brooKs  no  delay  have  a  tendency  to  often 
furnish  the  flint  and  steel  for  eliciting  sudden 
scintillations  of  originality:  sometimes  in 
what  regards  the  picturesque  felicity  of  the 
phrase,  sometimes  in  what  regards  the 
thought  itself,  or  its  illustrations.  To  atiUh 
9ehe£aze,  or  improvise,  is  sometimes  in  effect 
to  be  forced  into  a  consciousness  of  creative 
energies,  that  would  else  have  slumbered 
through,  life.  The  same  stimulation  to  the 
creative  faculty  occurs  even  more  notoriously 
in  musical  improvisations ;  and  all  great  ex- 
ecutants on  the  organ  have  had  reason  to 
bemoan  their  inability  to  arr^t  those  sudden 
felicities  of  impassioned  combinations,  and 
those  flying  arabesques  of  loveliest  melody, 
whioh  the  magnetic  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment has  avaikd  to  excite.  Meantime,  this 
possible  advantage  of  hurry  and  adventurous 
precipitation,  for  the  kindling  of  originality, 
applies  less  probably  to  a  case  in  which  phi- 
losophy happens  to  be  concerned.  But  is 
the  present  a  case  of  that  order?  A  phi- 
losopher is  concerned  undoubtedly,  and  a 
great  one ;  but  philosophy  not  so  much. 
The  public  would  not  bear  it.  One  man 
may  lead  a  horse  to  a  pond,  but  twenty  will 
not  make  him  drink ;  and  a  sip  is  all  that  the 
public  collectively  ever  care  to  take  from  re- 
servoirs of  abstract  philosophy.  Yet,  even 
in  such  a  case,  where  leisurely  thought  is 
really  a  possible  disadvantage  in  regard  to 
the  immediate  prosperity  of  the  composition, 
it  is  still  indispensaole  in  regard  to  its  revi- 
sion ;  so  that  my  title  still  remains  good  to  a 
special  indulgence. 

But  now,  reader,  do  not  worry  me  any 
more  with  questions  or  calls  for  explanation. 
When  1  do  not  know,  nor  how,  but  not  the 
less  I  feel  a  mesmeric  impression  that  you 
have  been  bothering  me  with  magnetic 
passes:  but  for  which  interruptions,  we 
should  have  been  by  this  time  a  long  way 
on  our  journey.  I  am  now  going  to  begin. 
You  will  see  a  full  stop  or  period  a  very  few 
inches  farther  on,  lurking  immediately  under 
the  word  earnest  on  the  off  side ;  and,  from 
and  after  that  full  stop,  you  are  to  consider 
me  as  having  shaken  off  all  troublesome 
companions,  and  as  having  once  for  all  en- 
tered upon  business  in  earnest. 

In  ihe  year  1814  it  was  that  I  became 
acquainted  with  Sir  William  Hamilton,  the 
present  professor  of  logic  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  I  was  then  in  Edinburgh  for 
the  firet  time,  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  liaison,  the 
mother  of  ProfieBS4>r  Wilson.    Him,  who  at 
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tliai  time  aeither  was  a  professor,  nor  dreamed 
of  beeoming  one  (his  iDtention  being  to  pur- 
ine his  professioa  of  advocate  at  the  Scottish 
bar),  I  nad  known  for  a  little  more  than  five 
years.  Wordsworth  it  was,  then  living  at 
Allan  Bank  in  Grasmere,  who  had  introduced 
me  to  John  Wilson ;  and  ever  afterwards  I 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  his  beautiful  place 
of  Elleraj,  on  VHndermere,  not  above  nine 
miles  ^sUuit  from  mj  own  cottage  in  Gras- 
mere.    In  those  davs,  Wilson   sometimes 

m 

spoke  to  me  of  his  friend  Hamilton,  as  of  one 
spedallj  distinguished  by  manliness  and  ele- 
vation of  character,  and  occasionally  gazed 
at  aa  a  monster  of  erudition.     Indeed,  the 
eitent  of  his  reading  was  said  to  be  porten- 
iona — in  fact,  frightful ;  and,  to  some  extent, 
even    suspicious;    so    that    certain    ladies' 
thooght  him  "  no  canny ;"  for,  if  arithmetic 
could  demonstrate  that  all  the  days  of  bis 
life»  ground  down  and  pulverized  into  "  wee 
wee    globules  of  five  or  eight  minutes  each, 
and  strung  upon  threads,  would  not  furnish 
a  rosary  anything  like  corresponding,  in  its 
separate  beads  or  counters,  to  the  books  he 
was  known  to  have  studied  and  familiarly 
used,  then  it  became  clear  that  he  must  have 
had  extra  aid,  and,  in  some  way  or  other, 
must  have  read  by  proxy.     Now,  in  that 
case,  we  all  know  in  what  direction  a  man 
turns  for  help,  and  who  it  is  that  he  applies 
to  when  he  wishes,  like  Dr.  Faustus,  to  read 
more  books  than  belong  to  his  own  allowance 
in  this  life.    I  hope  sincerely  there  was  no 
truth  in  these  insinuations ;  for,  besides  that 
it  would  be  disagreeable  to  have  a  hanger  on 
like  Mephntopheles  expecting  to  receive  a 
car  every  time  that  you  gave  a  little  dance, 
I,  for  my  part,  could  have  no  reliance  on  the 
accuracy  of  his  reading.     That  objection  to 
Mephistopheles  as  a  prosy  reader  would  be 
absolutely  fatal.     Such  a  malicious  wretch 
would  leave  out  all  the  nots  in  critical  places, 
as  the  printers  fined  by  Laud  did  from  the 
seventh  commandment  (reading,  *'  thou  shall 
commit  adultery"),  and  would  discredit  his 
principal's  learning  by  continual  falsifications 
of  the  text.     I  do  trust  and  hope,  therefore, 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  any  such  pain- 
ful suspicions.     Candor,  however,   obliges 
me  to  mention,  that  at  one  time  Sir  William 
had  a  large  dog  in  Great  King  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, very  much  answering  to  the  descrip* 
tion  of  the  doe  which  Goethe  and  at  least  one 
of  our  old  Elizabethan  dramatists  assigns  to 
poor  Dr.  Faustus.    Surely  it  never  could  be 
the   same   identical  dog,  figuring  first   in 
Frankfort  during  the  fifteenth  century,,  and 
then  in  Edinburgh  during  the  nroeteenth  i 


An  interest  of  curiosity  in  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton had  gradually,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
combined  in  my  mind  with  an  interest  of 
respect  for  his  extraordinary  attainments. 
Neither  interest  might  possibly  have  sustain- 
ed itself  among  the  continual  distractions  of 
the  world,  had  there  been  little  prospect  of 
forming  his  acquaintance.  But  the  accident 
of  my  own  visit  to  Eldinburgh  in  1814,  whilst 
it  suddenly  ripened  a  remote  chance  into  an 
instant  certainty,  deepened  that  already  deep 
interest  in  Sir  William's  pretensions,  which 
had  long  given  value  to  such  a  chance.  To- 
gether with  the  certainty  that  I  should  now 
speedily  enjoy  a  personal  insight  into  the 
splendid  accomplishments  of  this  Titan 
among  students,  suddenly  rose  a  profound- 
er  curiosity  as  to  the  exact  range  of  these 
accomplfshments.  And  I  was  truly  happy 
when  this  anticipation  was  realized. 

One  morning  I  was  sitting  alone  after 
breakfast,  when  Wilson  suddenly  walked  in 
with  his  friend  Hamilton.  So  exquisitely 
free  was  Sir  William  from  all  ostentation  of 
learning,  that  unless  the  accidents  of  conver- 
sation made  a  natural  opening  for  display, 
such  as  it  would  have  been  affectation  to 
evade,  you  might  have  failed  altogether  to 
suspect  that  an  extraordinary  scholar  was 
present.  On  this  first  interview  with  him»  I 
saw  nothing  to  challenge  any  special  atten- 
tion beyond  an  unusual  expression  of  kind- 
ness and  cordiality  in  his  abord.  There  was 
also  an  air  of  dignity  and  massy  self-depend- 
ence diffused  over  his  deportment,  too  calm 
and  unaffected  to  leave  a  doubt  that  it  ex- 
haled spontaneously  from  his  nature,  yet  too 
unassuming* to  mortify  the  pretensions  of 
others.  Men  of  genius  I  had  seen  before, 
and  men  distinguished  for  their  attainments, 
who  shocked  everybody,  and  upon  me,  in 
particular,  nervously  susceptible,  inflicted 
horror  as  well  as  distress,  by  striving  rest- 
lessly and  almost  angrily  for  the  chief  share 
in  conversation.  Some  I  had  known,  who 
possessed  themselves  in  effect  pretty  nearly 
of  the  whole,  without  being  distinctly  aware 
of  what  they  were  about;  and  one  autocratic 
gentleman  there  was  among  them,  perfectly 
aware  of  what  he  was  about,  who  (in  the 
phrase  of  politicians)  "went  for"  Ae  whole 
from  the  very  first ;  and,  if  things  had  come 
to  that  pass  that  he  might  not  have  all, 
gave  notice,  with  vengeance  blazing  in  lus 
eyes,  that  he  would  have  none.  He  was  not 
to  be  done  at  his  time  of  life  by  frivolous 
offers  of  a  compromise  that  might  have  se* 
cured  him  seventy-five  per  cent.  No,  no ; 
all  without  discount — that  was  his  ultimat' 
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um.  In  Sir  William  Hamilton,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  ^  apparent  carelessness  whether 
he  took  any  conspicuous  share  or  none  at  all 
in  the  conversation.  It  is  possible  that,  as 
the  representative  of  an  ancient*  family,  he 
may  secretly  have  felt  his  position  in  life ; 
far  less,  however,  in  the  sense  of  its  advan- 
tages than  of  its  obligations  and  restraints. 
And,  in  general,  my  conclusion  was,  that  at 
that  time  I  had  rarely  seen  a  person  who 
manifested  less  of  self-esteem,  under  any  of 
the  forms  by  which  ordinarily  it  reveals  itself 
— ^whether  of  pride,  or  vanity,  or  full-blown 
arrogance,  or  heart-chilling  reserve. 

But,  meantime,  what  was  the  peculiar  and 
differential  nature  of  Sir  William's  pursuits, 
which  had  won /or  him  already  so  much  dis- 
tinction, and  agaitut  him  so  much  expecta- 
tion? fpr  really  a  man^s  own  m^t  often 
comes  to  act  against  him  with  deadliest  hos- 
tility, when,  by  inflaming  his  reputation,  it 
has  also  the  power  of  too  much  inflaming 
the  standard  by  which  he  will  be  tried.  Sir 
William's  reputation  was  as  yet  of  that  inter- 
estinff  (because  somewhat  mysterious)  kind, 
which  has  not  crept  into  newspapers,  but  is 
moving,  even  locally,  only  through  whispers. 
And  in  these  whispers  forty  years  ago,  there 
was  nothing  like  the  same  principle  of  conta- 
gion that  now  exists.  The  cause  of  this  lies 
partly  in  railways,  which  are  not  only  swift 
m  themselves,  but  the  causes  of  swiftness  in 
everything  else ;  so  that  very  soon,  I  am  con- 
vinced, out  of  pure,  blind  sympathy  with  rail- 
way trains,  men  will  begin  to  trot  through  the 
streets ;  and  in  the  next  generation,  uncon- 
sciously, they  will  take  to  cantering.  We  may 
see  a  proof  of  this  in  the  increased  vitality  of 
slang.  To  my  knowledge*  it  took  eighteen 
years  to  transplant  from  Germany  to  this 

*  Hamilton  of  Preston  wa9,  I  believe,  raised  tf) 
the  baronetcy  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
Charles's  reign.  It  seems  hard  to  reconcile  with 
that  fact  a  tradition,  which  I  have  repeatedly  heard 
in  conversation,  that  the  Hamilton  of  that  day  was 
a  Covenanter,  and  even  a  Drumclog  rebel,  if  this 
were  really  so  [but  generally  my  impulse  is  to  re- 
p;ard  the  whole  generation  of  anecdotes  as  founded 
u  lies],  it  would  aigue  in  the  first  baronet  much 
obstinacy  and  perhaps  a  little  lunacy.  But  these 
are  excellent  qualities  on  whidi  to  build  a  house; 
for  in  t^vj^centnries  they  lose  their  harshness,  and 
mellow  Wmrn  into  strength  of  will  and  reasonable 
eceentricity.  In  these  &j9,  when  periodic  litera- 
ture traverses  society  through  sections  so  vastly  en- 
larged, and  often  not  belonging  in  any  sense  to  the 
classes  professedly  literary,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
inform  the  young  reader  that  the  order  of  baronets 
did  not  arise  until  tlie  reign  of  James  L  Conse- 
qnently,  if  we  divide  the  duration  of  the  order  into 
four  successive  stages,  the  Preston  baronetcy  dates 
from  the  first 


oonntry  the  Greek  word  myihtu:  but,  in 
more  recent  days,  the  absurd  use  of  the  word 
myth,  for  a  fib,  has  not  cost  three  years,  when 
helped  forward  by  female  lips.  And  as  the 
whispers  were  then  far  below  our  existing 
whispers  in, velocity  of  circulation,  they  were 
no  better  as  regarded  accuracy.  The  first 
thing  I  heard  about  Sir  William  Hamilton 
was,  that  he  might  be  regarded  as  the  modem 
Magliabecchi,  or  even  as  a  better  Magliabec- 
chi,  if  better  there  could  be.  Now  you  are 
aware,  my  youthful  reader,  or  (if  not)  you 
soon  Bhall  be  aware,  that  the  said  M.  (whose 
long  name  I  don't  intend  to  spell  over  again) 
was  that  librarian,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  to  some  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who, 
by  dint  of  trotting  and  cantering  over  all 
pages  of  all  books,  could  not  only  repeat 
verbatim  et  literalim  any  possible  paragraph 
from  any  conceivable  book,  and,  letting  down 
his  bucket  into  the  dark  ages,  could  fetch  up 
for  you  any  amount  of  rubbish  that  you 
mi^ht  call  for,  but  could  even  tell  you  on 
which  side,  dexter  or  sinister,  starboard  or 
larboard,  the  particular  page  might  stand,  in 
which  he  had  been  angling.  Well :  I  admire 
Indian  jugglers;  I  look  with  pleasure  on 
rope-dancers,  whether  dancing  the  slack  or 
the  Ught  rope ;  and  I,  for  one,  would  not 
have  grudged  a  subscription  of  five  shillings 
towards  inducing  Mag.  to  go  through  his 
tricks.  But,  when  all  was  over,  I  must  still 
have,  asked,  Now,  Mag,,  with  submission, 
what  may  be  the  use  of  all  that  ?  It  is  a 
question  through  which  I  could  never  see 
my  way,  except  that  once  a  glimmering  light 
occurred  to  me  in  the^ollowing  case :— -Jacob 
Bryant,  a  great  scholar  some  fifty  years  ago, 
and  a  dead  shot  in  all  mythological  ques- 
tions, had  a  large  and  lofty  library,  to  the 
upper  regions  of  which,  where  he  kept  all 
his  cloudy  and  flighty  authors,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  ascending  by  means  of  a 
long  ladder.  Now  it  came  to  pass,  that, 
when  Jacob  was  well  stricken  in  years,  and 
the  si^ht  was  waxing  dim  in  his  eyes,  in 
mounting  to  his  mythological  Olympus, 
whilst  midway  on  this  Jacob  s  ladder,  Jacob 
fell  from  it ;  and,  by  reason  of  falling  from 
this  ladder,  Jacob  broke  his  lea;  and,  by 
reason  of  this  fracture,  Jacob  died.  Now, 
it  occurs  to  one,  that,  if  Mas.  had  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder,  Jacob  needed  not  to 
have  died;  for  Mag.  would  have  told  him 
everything  that  he  could  possibly  have  learn- 
ed by  going  aloft.  But  still,  as  Jacob  (being 
above  eighty)  was  nearly  due  to  the  under- 
taker, and  as  we  children  of  earth  have  con- 
trived to  crawl  through  the  better  half  of 
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the  nineteenth  century  without  Jacob,  and 
as,  after  all,  Mag.  was  not  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  when  most  wanted,  I  continue  to 
think  that,  even  if  pleading  for  Mag/s  use- 
fulness before  a  jury,  I  must  submit  to  a 
nonsuit. 

But  I  do  not  stop  there.  For  else,  though 
useless,  Mae's  talent  might  seem  admirable 
in  the  way  that  magic  is  admirable.  Any  in- 
tellectual gift  whatever,  such  as  Jedediah 
Buxton's  gift  of  demoniac  arithmetic,  though 
not  only  useless;  but  perhaps  even  a  curse  to 
its  possessor,  is  worth  the  tribute  of  one  mo- 
ment's admiration ;  it  is  entitled  to  a  Bravo  f 
though  one  would  scruple  to  give  it  an  Aneo- 
ra  !  On  the  other  hand,  as  to  Mag.'s  mode 
of  conjuring,  I  am  now  satisfied  that  it  was 
no  talent  at  all,  as  the  world  has  hitherto 
imagined,  but  simply  a  cutaneous  disease. 
The  man  ought  to  have  been  cupped  and 
leeched,  or  treated  with  tonics.  Exptrto 
crede.  I  was  myself  attacked  by  it  some 
years  ago,  for  my  memory  is  subject  to  fright- 
fal  irre^larities  of  spasmodic  energy;  and 
it  struck  me  then  that  corrosive  sublimate 
might  be  required,  if  it  were  any  species  of 
psora.  But  inclining  to  try  milder  remedies 
at  first,  I  took  nitric  acid,  and  finished  off 
with  chalybeates.  This  course  of  practice, 
accompanied  by  violent  exercise  and  sudorif- 
ics,  succeeded  at  that  time.  But  I  have  since 
felt  the  vines  still  lurking  in  the  system ;  and 
am  at  times  horribly  alarmed  at  the  prospect 
of  turning  out  a  confirmed  Magliab. ;  which, 
in  point  of  misery  to  the  patient,  must  be 
the  next  bad  thing  to  being  a  vampire. 

They  knew  little  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
who  fancied  that  his  enormous  reading  tend- 
ed to  any  result  so  barren  as  this.  But  other 
whisperers  there  were,  who  would  have  per- 
suaded me  that  Sir  William  was  simply  a 
great  lin^ist.  Since  the  time  when  I  first 
came  to  Know  him,  Europe  has  had  several 
monsters  of  that  class,  and,  amongst  others, 
Cardinal  Mezzofante.  Perhaps  the  cardinal 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  greatest  of  his  order. 
He  knew,  I  believe  (so  as  to  speak  familiarly), 
thirty- four  languages ;  whereas  a  Scandina- 
vian clergyman  (Swedish  or  Norse),  who  has 
died  since  the  cardinal,  and  was  reputed  to 
have  mastered  fifty -six,  probably  only  read 
them.     But  what  ultimate  value*  attached 

*  However,  if  thia  camel-load  of  Uoguaget  tend- 
ed to  no  wefol  result,  it  ought  injustice  to  be  men- 
tiooed  that  at  least  it  originaiea  in  a  very  useful 
eflEbrt  of  benigDity.  One  tennious  lay  in  the  useful 
if  the  other  termious  evaporated  in  smoke.  The 
anny  of  Napoleon  was  a  polyglot  amy  to  a  greater 
extent  than  b  generally  known ;  and  in  attending 
the  military  hospital-beds  at  Milan,  for  the  purpose 


to  this  hyperbolical  acquisition?  If  one 
wrote  an  epitaph  for  his  eminence,  one  might 
be  tempted  into  saving,  "  Here  lies  a  man 
that,  in  the  act  of  dymg,  committed  a  robbery, 
absconding  from  his  poor  fellow -creatures 
with  a  valuable  polyglot  dictionary.'*  As- 
suredly, any  man  who  puts  his  treasures  into 
a  form  which  must  perish  in  company  with 
himself,  is  no  profound  benefactor  to  his  spe- 
cies. Not  thus  did  Sir  William  proceed,  as 
I  soon  learned  after  I  made  his  acquaintance : 
and  the  results  of  his  reading  are  now  sown 
and  rooted  at  Paris,  not  less  than  at  Berlin ; 
are  blossoming  on  the  Rhine  ;  and  are  bear- 
ing fruit  on  the  Danube. 

Ah,  reader,  at  this  moment  I  hear  the 
fierce  clamors  of  the  pre^s  that  speaks 
through  double  trumpets  of  space  and  time, 
uttering  inexorable  edicts  and  interdicts  as  to 
both.  Pardon  me,  therefore,  if,  by  hurry- 
ing, I  fall  into  disproportion  with  myself,  or 
if,  in  order  to  hurry,  I  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  be  affectedly  brief.  My  own  direct 
acquaintance  with  Sir  William  Hamilton  soon 
apprised  me,  that,  of  all  great  readers,  he 
was  the  one  to  whom  it  was  most  indispensa- 
ble that  he  should  react  by  his  own  mind 
upon  what  he  read.  There  are  different  lines 
of  approach  upon  which  a  man  may  force 
an  entrance  into  the  citadels  of  philosophy. 
Some  read  little  or  nothing ;  for  instance, 
Kant,  who  had  not  (as  might  be  proved) 
read  even  Locke — perhaps  not  one  page  of 
Locke — though  I  fully  believe  that  he  would 
not  materially  have  modified  what  he  has 
written,  if  by  chance  he  had.  He,  by  blank 
power,  integrated  any  imperfect  hints  as  to  a 
writer's  doctrines  that  he  had  picked  up  cas- 
ually in  conversation  or  from  random  read- 
ing. But  others  make  their  advances  by 
different  routes.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  when 
I  first  knew  him,  was  not  properly  a  philoso- 
pher— nor  would  then  have  called  himself 
such — but  a  polyhistor  of  a  higher  class, 
and  with  far  more  combining  powers,  than 
Bayle,  having  (or  taking  means  to  have)  a 
pancyclopsedic  acquaintance  with  every  sec- 
tion of  knowledge  that  could  furnish  keys 
for  unlocking  man's  inner  nature.  Already, 
in  1814,  I  conceive  that  he  must  have  been 
studying  physiology  upon  principles  of  in- 
vestigation suggested  by  himself.  In  1820, 
1827,  and  the  following  years,  up  to  1832, 

of  offering  spicitual  consolation,  the  pious  monk, 
Mezsofknte,  is  reported  to  have  found  three-and- 
twenty  languagee  indispensable.  These  being 
wanted  for  the  necessities  of  conversatioo,  it  hap> 

Bmed  naturally  that  they  were  learned  radically, 
e  that  talk$  a  language  cannot  deceive  himselt 
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on  revisitioff  Edinburgh,  I  found  him  master 
of  all  the  knowledge  that  France  and  Ger- 
many had  then  accumulated  upon  animal 
magnetism,  which  he  justly  conceived  to  hide 
within  itself  shy  secrets  as •  to  ''the  dark 
foundations"  of  our  human  nature,  such  as 
cannot  now  be  lawfully  neglected — secrets 
which  evidently  had  gleamed  and  cropped  out 
at  intervals  through  past  ages  of  the  world 
in  various  phenomena,  that  were  tarnished  or 
were  darkened  into  apparent  doubtfulness 
only  by  the  superstitions  that  surrounded 
them.     The  immensity  of  Sir  William's  at- 
tainments was  best  laid  open  by  consulting 
him  (or  by  hearing  hihi  consulted)  upon  in- 
tellectual difficulties,  or  upon  schemes  litera- 
ry  and    philosophic.      Such    applications, 
come  from  what  point  of  the  compass  they 
would,  found  him  always  prepared.    Nor 
did  it  seem  to  make  any  difference,  whether 
it  were  the  erudition  of  words  or  things  that 
was  needed.     Amongst  the  books  for  which 
I  am  indebted  to  his  kindness  as  memorials 
of  his  regard,  one  which  I  value  most  is  a 
copy  of  tne  **  Scaligerana,"  and  for  this  rea- 
son, that  it  is  intrmsically  a  characteristic 
memento  of  himself  when  first  I  knew  him. 
In  the  Scaligers,  father  and  son,  who  were 
both  astonishing  men,  I  fancied  thb  resem- 
blance to  himself,  that  there  was  the  same 
equilibrium  in  all  three  as  to  thing  knowledge 
and  word  knowledge.    Agaip,  Scaliger  the 
elder,  as  is  well  known,  had  been  a  cavalry 
officer  up  to  his  fortieth  year ;  and  often,  in 
his  controversial  writings,  one  deciphers  the 
quondam  trooper  cutting  furiously  right  and 
left  in  a  melie.    There,  also,  I  fancy  a  re- 
semblance :  now  and  then,  in  Sir  William's 
polemics,  I  seem  to  trace  the  sword-arm  that 
charged  at  Drumclog ;  or  is  that  story  all  a 
dream? 

But  that  trumpet — ^both  those  trumpets 
again  are  sounding,  and  now  evidently  for 
the  last  time ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  if 
ever  I  heard  a  trumpet  in  u  passion,  both  of 
these  trumpets  are  laboring  under  that  in- 
firmity. Ah,  what  a  chaos !  In  what  con- 
fusion and  hurry,  my  reader,  shall  we  part  I 
I  had  three  hundred  things,  at  least,  to  say; 
and,  if  that  arithmetic  is  correct,  it  strikes 
me  as  a  sad  necessity,  that,  for  a  matter  of 
200,  I  must  remain  in  your  debt?  In 
debt?  Ay;  but  for  how  long?  When  do 
I  mean  to  pay?  Thirty  days  after  date 
would  be  almost  as  good  as  cash.  True, 
much  injured  reader,  it  would  be  so;  and 
my  wish,  were  wishes  discountable,  would 
run  exactly  in  that  channel.  But  that,  alas, 
IS  jmpo58tb)e.     Hearken  to  the  nature  of 


the  fix  in  which  I  find  myself,  and  say  if 
you  ever  heard  of  a  worse.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  if  one  outruns  the  usual  al- 
lowance of  space,  one  hill  but  to  say*  at  the 
foot  of  the  paper,  to  be  continued,  and  all 
is  healed.  Any  paper  may  be  adjourned, 
from  month  to  month — true,  but  not  from 
volume  to  volume ;  and,  unhappily  for  me, 
this  very  week's  number,  in  which  I  am 
now  writing,  closes  a  volume.  The  several 
monthly  divisions  of  the  journal  may  inoS' 
culatey  but  not  the  several  volumes.  If 
any  one  volume  were  allowed  to  throw  out 
gpreat  tap-roots  into  a  succeeding  volume,  no 
section  of  the  journal  would  ever  be  finish- 
ed, or  capable  of  being  regarded  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  whole.  To  purchase 
any  one  volume  of  the  Iijstructok  might 
pledge  a  man  to  purchasing  onwards  into 
the  twentieth  century,  under  the  pain  of 
else  having  on  his  hands  a  weight  of  unfin- 
ished articles.  Rightly,  therefore,  it  has 
been  made  a  law,*  that  no  subject  can 
be  carried  on  by  adjournment  from  vol- 
ume to  volume.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  a  necessity  not  less  cogent,  the  merest 
tilhouette,  or  Indian  ink  sketch  in  profile  of 
a  philosopher,  cannot  decently  evade  some 
notice  of  his  philosophy.  Is  not  Mallet  a 
by- word  in  literature  to  this  day,  for  having 
written  a  life  of  Lord  Bacon,  in  which  he 
remembered  that  the  noble  lord  was  a  chan- 
cellor, but  unhappily  forgot  that  he  was  a 
leader  and  a  revolutionist  in  philosophy? 
And  did  not  this  hideous  oversight  of  his 
make  people  rejoice  in  his  having  failed  to 
keep  his  engagements  with  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  for  writing  the  life  of  her  lord, 
since,  by  parity  of  blunder,  he  would  care- 
fully have  remembered  that  the  duke  had 
once  been  a  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber, 
and  had  taken  a  flving  leap  early  in  the 
morning  from  the  bed-room  window  of  Bar- 
bara Yilliers,  but  would  have  forgotten  ut- 
terly that  he  had  commanded  at  Blenheim, 
or  (which  is  worse)  would  have  notified  it 
by  way  of  "  P.  S."  among  the  errata  and 
addenda  that  would  be  carefully  looked  after 
in  the  next  edition  ?  Here,  now,  is  a  neces- 
sity on  one  side  that  I  should  do  that  which 
on  the  other  side  it  appears  to  be  a  sheer 
impossibility  that  I  should  even  attempt. 
Even  the  famous  six  teen-string  Jack  would 
have  recoiled  a  little  from  such  a  perplexity. 
Is  there  no  dodge,  sacred  or  profane,  by 

*  From  which  law  there  is  a  proper  dispeosatioD 
in  the  case  of  papers  which,  although  related  bv 
general  title,  yet  Id  each  division  branch  ofif  in  sndi 
way  as  to  be  always  making  a  new  beginning. 
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which  ii  can  be  met  ?  Yes,  on  eonsidera- 
iioD,  perhaps,  by  this  which  follows.  Vol- 
ume the  16lb,  It  ip  trae,  cannot  succeed  to 
property  in  the  14dii*Tolame.  It  cannot  re- 
ceive it  as  an  inheritanee.  But  thai  will  not 
prevent  it  from  holding  such  property  as  an 
original  endowment  of  its  own.  This  article, 
for  instance,  cannot  prolong  its  life  into  an- 
other volume;  but  it  may  rise  again— it 
may  receive  a  separate  birth  de  novo  in  the 
future  volume.  What  is  to  hinder  me  from 
writing  a  paper  next  March,  for  example, 
with  this  title, ''  On  the  Contributions  of  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  to  Philosophy  ?"  Pu'blicly  the 
law  of  the  journal  is  thus  maintained ;  and 
yet,  in  consistency  with  that  law,  an  oppor- 
tunity is  gained  for  somethinff  nearer  to  a 
reasonable  estimate  of  an  iUustrious  man 


than  could  have  been  crowded  withm  three 
octavo  pages. 

Here  is  a  man  (it  will  be  said  by  the 
thoughtful  reviewer  of  his  own  age)  able  to 
have  **  made  the  world  grow  pale  with  the 
enormity  of  his  learned  acquisitions,  had  he 
been  more  often  confronted  with  that  world, 
or,  when  face  to  face  with  it,  more  capable 
of  ostentatious  display.  Make  us  understand 
in  what  direction  his  studies  have  moved : 
towards  what  capital  objects;  with  what 
immediate  results ;  followed  by  what  testi- 
monies of  honor  from  the  supreme  tribunals 
in  this  department  of  literature ;  and  sup- 
ported by  what  evidences  or  presumption  of 
naving  impressed  lasting  chanses  upon  some 
great  aspects  of  intellectual  philosophy. 


From  th*  EoUetio  H«Ti«ir. 
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Ik  the  estimation  of  many  large  and  san- 
guine minds,  metaphysics,  in  the  old-fash- 
ioned sense  of  the  term,  has  long  ceased  to 
possess  claim  on  attention.  Tne  assump- 
tions of  alchemy  and  astrology  have  van- 
ished before  the  generalizations  of  those 
poutive  sciences  of  which  they  were  the 
forerunners.  Augury  has  given  place  to 
physiology ;  the  law.  of  the  supposed  trans- 
mutation of  metals  is  now  superseded  by 
the* ^10  of  definite  proportions;  and  the 
occult  influences  of  the  stars  by  the  register- 
ed perturbations  of  the  planets.  The  science 
of  metaphysics,  it  is  assumed,  bears  to  the 
investigations  of  modern  psychology  pre- 
cisely the  same  relationship,  and  must  soon 
abdicate  the  tottering  throne  on  which  it  has 
been  dreaming  for  ages.  Philosophy,  these 
g^eat  men  contend,  hieu  long  since  renounced 
all  hope  of  arriving  at  the  nature  of  things, 
or  at  the  knowledge  of  thmgs  per  se ;  and 
even  Bacon  understood  by  forma^  by  the 
latens  schematismtis,  and  the  latens  processus, 
nothing  more  than  toe  mean  by  the  elements 
of  which  anybody  is  composed,  the  laws  that 
govern  its  action,  and  the  facts  that  are  de- 
veloped in  its  study ;  and,  therefore,  pkUoso-  [ 


phy  should,  by  becoming  strictly  inductive, 
renounce  all  opinion,  and  all  hope  of  formmg 
opinion,  on  the  nature  of  mind,  or  the  rela- 
tions of  mind  and  matter,  of  God  and  the 
universe. 

It  is  nol  within  our  province  to  enter,  at 
much  length,  into  these  discussions ;  but  we 
cannot  resist  the  conviction  that  to  entertain 
them  at  all  is  to  acknowledge  that  we  hate 
a  greater  power  than  the  conclusions  of  the 
anti-metaphysicians  seem  to  allow.  We  can- 
not defend  the  opinion  that  philosophy  is 
only  the  science  of  laws  without  assuming  a 
contradiction  of  that  maxim,  without  involv- 
ing ourselves  in  deeper  problems  than  we 
profess  to  consider  consistent  with  it. 

It  appears  to  us  that  metaphysics  can 
never  become  a  purely  inductive  science  of 
laws,  will  never  end  m  a  mere  register  of 
antecedents  and  consequents,  of  Baconian 
causes  and  effects,  that  the  mind  is  never 
sufficiently  isolated  from  all  influences  but 
one,  for  us  to  calculate  upon  the  actual 
eFects  of  that  one.  If  we  could  put  pure 
mind  into  some  crucible,  and  subject  it  to 
the  influence  of  separate  causes;  if  we  could 
stand  upon  tb«  botdet  \ssA  ^i  wci^  %sA 
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matter,  and  nwrvej  each  neparately  and  trace 
their  mutaal  action ;  if  we  could  form  a  cal- 
culus with  which  safely  to  analyze  our  men- 
tal operations;  if,  independently  of  con- 
sciousness, we  could  experiment  on  our  own 
thoughts,  and  unwind  the  genesis  of  ideas, 
and  if  the  combining  elements  of  our  calcu- 
lation were  generic  instead  of  individual — 
mere  determmate  constants,  instead  of  vari- 
able and  complicated  factors,  the  thing  would 
be  done;  but  this  condition  would  satisfy 
the  metaphysician  as  much  as  the  mere 
mental  physiolofftBt ;  and  it  is  because  this 
eminence  has  arwa3rs  seemed  inaccessible, 
and  because  the  attempts  to  sketch  the  wide 

Crama  from  its  summit  have  ever  proved 
less,  that  the  course  of  philosophical 
enterprise  has  been  so  circular,  and  has  ap- 
peared so  frequently  to  return  to  the  very 
point  from  which  it  started  some  centuries 
ago.  It  is  granted  that  the  explanations  of 
those  who  have  looked  upon  philosophy  as 
"  the  science  of  being  "  liave  frequently  been 
absurd,  and  when  subjected  to  the  sledge- 
hammer of  a  merciless  logic,  have  been 
shivered  for  a  while  into  a  thousand  pieces ; 
stretched^  on  the  inquisitorial  rack,  "  the 
thews  of  Anakim*'  have  snapped,  the  joints 
of  very  Samsons  have  been  aislocated,  and 
systems  after  systems  of  ponderous  preten- 
sion have  gone  the  way  of  all  absurdities ; 
yet,  the  re>appearance  of  them,  age  after 
age,  has  proved,  either  that  they  did  not 
know  they  were  dead  or  that  they  really 
survived  because  they  contained  an  amount 
of  truth  which  their  opponents  have  deter- 
minately  ignored. 

It  may  be  considered  late  in  the  day  to  be 
raking  from  their  long  resting-place  the 
silent  ashes  of  Descartes ;  it  may  be  said, 
that  we  are  not  now  bound  to  declare  our- 
selves Cartesians  or  anti- Cartesians,  any  more 
than  we  are  to  range  ourselves  under  the  old 
banners  of  Nominalist  and  Realist,  or  to 
contend  that  we  are  not  Eleatics,  Peripate- 
tics or  Platonists ;  yet  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  great  controversies  to  which  the  writings 
of  Descartes  gave  a  new  birth,  are  being 
forced  again  on  our  attention,  and  that  we 
are  beginning  to  feel  once  more  the  recoil 
which  every  previous  philosophical  era  has 
exhibited  from  the  dogmatism  of  the  sceptic. 

Jules  Simon,  the  able  editor  of  one  of  the 
volumes  whose  titles  are  prefixed  to  this  ar- 
ticle, tells  us  that  Cartesianism  is  as  living 
and  powerful  as  ever.*  It  would  seem  that 
refuge  is  taken  from  many  of  the  dreams  of 

•  Le  Gart^sianisme  wt  aujoard'hui  moari  vivant  et 
puisBsnt  que  jamm    IntroductioD,  note,  p.  2. 


German  constructors  of  the  universe,  not  in 
the  baseless  hypotheses  of  Descartes,  but  in 
the  veritable  psychological  method,  in  the 
strong  common  sense — the  clear-headed  and 
generally  perspicuous  style,  and  the  healthy, 
devout,  and  inspiring  assurances  of  his  **  Dis- 
course on  Method,"  his  "  Meditations,"  and 
•*  Principia." 

The  influence  of  Descartes  may  be  seen  in 
this  fact — ''  that  from  1637,  the  date  of  the 
'  Discourse  on  Method,'  to  the  end  of  that 
century,  no  philosophical  work,  of  any  import- 
ance, made  its  appearance,  which  was  not 
for,  against,  or  on  Descartes."*  This  great 
man,  the  founder  of  modem  philosophy,  did 
for  metaphysics  that  which  Francis  Bacon 
accomplishcKl  for  natural  science,  when  he 
established  its  first  principles  and  developed 
the  method  of  its  successful  treatment.  If 
we  would  see  the  true  source  of  modern  ideal- 
ism— if  we  would  trace  the  Pantheism  of 
modern  schools  to  its  philosophical  origin — 
if  we  would  whet  our  swords  for  the  long 
conflict  which  awaits  us  with  this  great 
enemy  of  God  and  man — if  we  would  .un-  * 
derstand  the  writings  of  the  great  French, 
English,  Scotch,  and  German  Schools  of 
philosophy  for  the  last  two  hundred  years — 
if  we  would  unravel  the  pedigree  of  many 
opinions  and  much  phraseology — ^we  must 
be  familiar  with  the  historical  position  and 
philosophical  claims  of  Ren6  Descartes. 

Descartes  has  scarcely  recdved  from  En- 
glishmen the  respect  or  attention  which  his 
influence  upon  them  should  have  commanded. 
Cyclopaedias  and  the  histories  of  philosophy 
that  are  current  among  us  have  not,  indeed, 
forgotten  him  ;  but  we  have  no  translation  of 
his  works,  with  the  exception  of  the  tractate 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Whe* 
ther  a  natural  enmity  to  Frenchmen  is  the 
cause  of  this  neglect,  or  the  intense  nationality 
which  makes  us  stickle  for  the  superiority*  of 
his  great  opponents.  Bacon  and  Locke,  has 
deafened  the  ears  of  Englishmen  to  his  claims, 
we  hope  that  some  of  our  enterprising  pub- 
lishers will  not  allow  this  disgrace  to  cling 
much  longer  to  our  nation  in  general,  or  to 
themselves  in  particular. 

Descartes  was  certainly  not  the  first  who 
innovated  upon  the  established  modes  of 
thinking  which  scholasticism  had  introduced 
into  the  mind  of  Europe;  but,  in  meta- 
physical science,  he  was  the  first  who  so 
innovated  as  to  create  a  great  and  permanent 
alteration. 

There  had  existed,  from  the  period  of  the 

*  FngmeDs  de  Philosophie  Cart^aienne.  Par  V. 
CouBio. 
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introduction  of  Amtotelian  logic  into  the 
teaching  of  the  Chnrch,  the  most  eztra- 
ordinarj  comhination  of  freedom  of  discus- 
sion with  senrile  deference  to  anthoritj ; 
and  hence  the  wiredrawing  and  distinctions 
were  introduced,  which  threatened  to  split 
into  infinitesimal  fractions  the  truth  -that  had 
not  already  evaporated  in  the  voluminous 
productions  of  this  learned  father,  or  that 
angelical  doctor. 

Home  new  light  had  shone  during  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  and  strange 
to  say,  Italy  was  its  birth  place.  The  veri- 
table ghoet  of  Aristotle  was  summoned  from 
his  grave ;  the  bag  of  bones  that  had  often 
pa88;.d  for  the  Staflryrite,  was  ground  to 
powder  and  scattered  to  the  winds  by  Pom- 
ponatus  and  by  Vanini,  who  had  studied  his 
writings  for  themselves,  and  had  declared 
themselves  his  true  disciples  ;  while  the  revi- 
val of  Oreek  literatjire,  the  discovery  of 
Plato's  Dialogues,  the  Magnificent  results 
of  theC  opernican  theory  of  the  heavens,  the 
immortal  ridicule  of  Erasmus,  Rabelais  and 
Montaigne,  compelled  Scholasticism  to  hide 
its  wizened  head. 

Marsilius  Ficinus,  the  philosophical  chief 
of  the  Neo-Platonist  school,  chosen  by  the 
Medici  family  to  preside  at  Florence  over 
an  academy  formed  for  the  study  of  Plato, 
together  with  his  Latin  translation  of  Plato, 
Proclus,  and  Plotinus,  executed  in  a  style 
that  has  given  them  European  fame ; — the 
Platonic  furor  of  Patrizzi,  which  led  him  to 
impute  atrocious  crimes  to  Aristotle,  to  im- 
pugn the  authenticity  of  his  works,  to 
blacken  his  memory  and  tarnish  his  philoso- 
phical fame  ; — the  learning  and  eloquence  of 
Kamus,  who  comprehended  the  absurdity  of 
reasoning  from  given  premises  to  a  given 
conclusion,  who  stripped  theology  of  its  dry 
and  abstract  form,  and  whose  tragic  death, 
amid  other  massacres  of  8t.  Bartholomew,  has 
so  often  been  lamented  ;  combined  with  the 
influences  of  other  great  and  erratic  minds  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  daring  steps  of  Des- 
cartes. '  Wherever  the  chains  were  fairly 
snapped,  loud  was  the  Indignation  of  cowled 
priests,  fiercely  glared  the  torture-chamber 
of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  and  not  a  few  expia- 
ted their  love  of  novelty  and  freedom  by 
their  blood. 

Among  others,  Jordano  Bruno,  who  was 
Eleattc  in  his  tendencies,  passed  over  Platon- 
bm  in  his  recoil  from  Aristotelianism,  and  be- 
came the  g^at  type  of  the  poetic  scepticism 
of  later  times.  He  was,  as  Cousm  has  re- 
marked, the  poet  of  the  system  of  which  Spi- 
noza was  the  geometer ;  and,  of  course,  be- 


came obnoxious  to  the  vehement  hatred  and 
persecution  of  his  contemporaries.  Scho£fe, 
in  a  letter  to  Ritterhausen,  said  of  him,  "II 
n'est  pas  une  erreur  des  philosophes  pai'ens 
et  de  nos  h6r6tiques  anciens  ou  modemes  qu'il 
n'ait  soutenue.  The  man  who  could  boldly 
defy  the  Holy  Fathers,  when  they  pronounced 
their  sentence  on  him  with  the  words, ''  Ma- 
jori  forsan  tum  timore  sententiam  in  me  fertis 
quam  ego  accipiam" — was  not  likely  long  to 
have  eluded  their  bigoted  vengeance. 

Campanella  is  the  name  of  another  culti- 
vated and  poetic  soul,  who,  spuming  the 
yoke  of  mental  tyranny  forged  by  scholasti- 
cism, and  imposed  by  spiritual  depotisra  on 
the  neck  of  a  sluffgish  age,  incurred  the  vin- 
dictive wrath  of  the  Church.  His  Platonism 
was  more  subtle  than  that  of  Bruno,  and  his 
mysticism  was  more  refined.  His  tra^c  life 
was,  at  least,  a  flash  of  aurora  in  the  midnight. 

Again,  there  was  born  near  Naples,  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Ju- 
lius Caesar  Vanini.*  Like  Bruno,  he  traveled 
through  Europe,  drawing  enthusiasm  in  with 
every  breath,  and  enhalmg  within  the  pale 
of  the  Church  some  of  the  air  of  liberty, 
that  hath  swept,  as  a  reviving  breeze,  from 
Wittemberg  across  the  world. 

This  man  wrote  two  celebrated  works  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
under  the  following  pompous  titles :  the  first 
— "  The  Amphitheatre  of  Eternal  Providence, 
Divino-Magical,  Physico-Christian,  Astrolo- 
gico-Catholic,  in  opposition  to  the  Ancient 
Philosophers,  Atheists,  Epicureans,  Peripa- 
tetics, and  Stoics  ;'*  the  second,  *•  On  the  Won- 
drous Secrets  of  Nature,  the  Queen  and  God- 
dess of  Mortals."  The  first  of  these  works 
contains,  unquestionably,  a  formal  d  priori 
argument  for  the  existence  of  God  ;  but  it  is 
for  the  existence  of  a  god  that  can  neither 
be  known  nor  loved ;  and  his  pompous  proof 
is  a  bare  recognition  of  the  iihposing  con- 
ception of  a  personal  god.  Disappointed  in 
the  success  of  his  metaphysical  method,  he 
fell  back  upon  the  authority  of  the  Church, 
in  every  great  question  which  affected  man*s 
moral  position  or  destiny ;  and,  if  we  were 
to  judge  him  by  ''  the  Amphitheatre  "  alone, 
we  should  pronounce  him  a  believer  in  a  per- 
sonal god,  every  attribute  of  whom  was  to 
be  communicated  by  the  revelation  of  the 
Bible,  and  by  the  Church.  But  in  the  second 
work,  which  appears,  from  his  letters,  to  have 
contained  his  true  opinions,  he  proclaims 


*  Lucilios  was  his  baptismal  name,  which  be 
changed  in  the  title-pages  of  his  works  into  that  of 
JnlinsCiMar. 
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himself  the  philosophical  atheist,  and  the  ill- 
coacealed  hater  of  Christianity. 

Led  hj  his  evil  genius,  after  having  wan- 
dered over  Europe^  he  settled  in  Toulouse, 
where  the  secret  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition 
was  in  active  operation.  The  novelty  of  hb 
opinions  excited  the  attention  of  the  holy 
office  to  his  spiritual. crimes,  he  was  deliver- 
ed over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  on  the  0th 
of  February,  1610,  was  burnt  alive  as  a 
heretic*  There  was  in  this  man  an  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  mental  forces.  He 
was  by  turns  pusillanimous  and  bold,  the  hy- 
pocrite and  the  hero:  to-day  masking  his 
opinions  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others ; 
to-morrow,  baring  the  depths  of  his  perturb- 
ed and  sceptical  spirit.  As  lonff  as  there 
was  hope,  he  cringed  before  inquisitors,  and 
professed  implicit  deference  both  to  Theism 
and  to  Christianity  :  as  soon  as  hope  had  fled, 
he  drew  up  the  visor,  and  died  as  he  had 
lived.  Thus  there  were  many  forcea  opposed 
to  philosophy.  It  could  not  act  freely  in  its 
search  after  truth ;  and  no  means  were  at  its 
disposal,  if  it  would  not  reason  from  prmci- 
ples  that  were  stereotyped,  and  in  a  method 
that  had  almost  the  authority  of  inspiration. 
Natural  philosophy  and  astronomy  were  gag- 
ffed.  The  telescope,  pointed  to  heaven,  was 
fenced  by  the  cheval-ae-frise  of  ecclesiastical 
injunctions,  and  darkened  by  a  medium  which 
distorted  the  light  of  the  stars.  We  owe  it 
mainly  to  Bacon  and  Descartes  that  science 
has  over* stepped  the  narrow  bounds  which 
had  been  so  long  assiened  it,  and  has  occu- 
pied its  legitimate  field  of  enquiry.  We  owe 
It  to  the  spirit  of  these  men,  that  tne  tendency 
which  exhibited  itself  in  the  tragic  course  of 
Bruno,  Ramus,  Campanella,  andVanini,  was 
neither  strangled  in  its  birth  nor  consummated 
in  a  heartless  scepticism. 

Bacon  and  Descartes  differed  widely  in 
many  respects;  but  there  are  many  observ- 
able points  of  connexion  between  them. 
They  were  both  laymen,  and  yet  they  dar^d 
to  1>e  the  innovators  in  science  and  philoso- 
phy. They  both  propounded  methods  for 
its  study,  and  each  luxuriated  in  the  facts  of 
nature.  But  they  differed,  inasmuch  as  the 
one  made  metaphysical  truth,  and  the  other 
physical  laws,  the  subject  of  his  investiga- 
tion. Bacon  made  facts  his  study,  that  he 
might  arrive  at  principles ;  Descartes  assum- 
ed principles,  that  he  might  understand  facts. 
Bacon  sought  to  arrive  at  the  extreme  gene- 
ralizations of  science — those  ultimate  laws 
which,  being  supposed,  the  universe  might 

*  Victor  OoQsin,  Fragmena  de  Philosophie  Oar- 
tetieDDe.  La  Philosopbie  avaot  Descartes.  Schram- 
mim  de  Tita  et  Scriptii  J.  0.  Yaniiii,  1716. 


be  constructed ;  Descartes  examined  his  own 
consciousness,  and  there  searched  for  princi- 
ples which  would  legitimate  and  condition- 
ate  all  knowledge. 

The  opening  recommendations  of  the 
"  Novum  Organon,"  and  those  of  the  '*  Dis- 
course on  Method,''  are  remarkably  akin ; 
but  "  The  Doubt"  of  Bacon  was  in  order  to 
clear  his  eyes  for  the  observation  of  what 
was — "  the  Doubt"  of  Descartes  was  to  pre- 
pare his  consciousness  for  the  assumption  of 
what  must  have  bsen.  Bacon's  great  failure 
was  his  neglect  of  d^eduction  ;  Cartesian  mis- 
understanmngs  arose  from  the  neglect  of 
iTulnction. 

On  turning  from  the  philosophy  of  Bacon 
to  his  life,  we  recoil  with  shame  and  grief. 
Passing  from  his  essays  or  hb  laboratory 
to  his  judgment  seat,  we  discover  a  man 
whose  principles  were  lofty,  but  whose  ac- 
tions were  mean ;  who  said,  *'  that  it  was 
heaven  upon  earth  to  move  in  charity,  rest 
in  Providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of 
truth,"  but  whose  duplicity,  selfishness,  in- 
gratitude, and  avarice,  cannot,  to  the  honor 
of  human  nature,  often  find  a  parallel. 

The  life  of  Descartes  furnishes  no  such 
contrast  to  hi?  philosophy.  Heavy  chargea 
of  literary  pls^iarism  have  been  brought 
against  him,  but  they  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  substantiated.  There  is  an  ^ble  risunU 
in  the  **  Biographie  Universelle,"  of  the  vo- 
luminous memoirs  of  him  written  by  BaUlet : 
but  the  true  philosophical  sketch  c^  his  his- 
tory will  be  found  in  his  own  celebrated 
"  Discourse  of  Method."  A'few  particulars 
will  here  suffice.  He  was  born  in  Tourraine, 
on  the  dlstof  March,  1506,  of  noble  Breton 
parentage.  The  Jesuit  college  at  La  FUche 
had  the  honor  of  conducting  his  early  edu- 
cation, of  watchinff,  if  not  of  fanning,  the 
flame  of  his  early  devotion  to  study.  Here, 
he  tells  us,  he  was  first  addicted  to  the  pur- 
suit of  literature,  and  was  not  a  little  exalted 
by  his  conscious  equality  with  the  illustrious 
youth  who  were  there  competing  for  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  age. 

At  La  FUche  he  became  convinced  that 
"  there  was  nothing  more  delicious  and  no- 
thing more  sweet  than  poesy ;"  that  mathe- 
matics had  in  some  sense  availed  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  mankind  ;  that  theology  had 
presumed  to  show  the  way  to  heaven,  and 
that  philosophy,  at  least,  gave  the  power  of 
confounding  and  dazzling  the  simple.  Ma- 
thematical proofs  riveted  his  mind,  but  he 
felt  wofully  disappointed  at  the  fewness  of 
the  practical  results  of  such  an  imposing, 
and,  to  his  mind,  satisfactory  science.  He 
I  contrasted  these  spare  practicalities  with  the 
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moral  theories  of  the  aDcients,  which  loomed 
in  the  distanoe  like  splendid  palaces  on  a 
foundation  of  sand. 

His  thorough  dissatisfaction  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  schools  impelled  him  to  re- 
nounce all  literature,  and  begin  to  study 
consciousness  and  life,  or,  as  he  says,  **  the 
great  book  of  the  world."  Armies,  courts, 
cities,  were  for  several  years  the  pages  of 
that  book.  His  yindication  of  this  daring 
renunciation  of  all  authority — of  this  attempt 
to  construct  a  system  and  devise  a  method 
of  his  own — is  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  of 
his  genius.*  "  He  did  not  seek  to  rebuild 
the  town  in  which  others  dwelt,  but  to  re- 
construct the  abode  of  his  own  mind.  He 
might  for  this  purpose  use  old  materials; 
but  the  plan  must  ne  new,  and  the  ground 
must  be  cleared.'* 

An  anonymous  mathematician  in  Breda — 
where  ha  was  wintering  in  the  uniform,  and 
with  the  occupation,  of  the  young  and  intre- 
pid soldier — had  placarded  the  wall  with  an 
unsolved  problem.  It  would  have  been  amus- 
ing to  watch  the  countenance  of  Professor 
Beckmann,  of  Dort,  when  young  Descartes, 
who  had  submissively  asked  him  to  trans- 
late it  into  French  for  him,  solved  it  with  that 
instinctive,  and  almost  intuitive,  perception 
of  mathematical  truth  for  which  he  was  af- 
terwards so  famous. 

He  continued  his  wandering  and  warlike 
life  some  eight  or  nine  years ;  and  it  was  not 
until  1629  that  he  sought  and  found  a  re- 
treat in  Holland.  Here  he  composed  his 
"Traite  dn  Monde,'*  and  exhibited  what 
some  would  term  a  craven  spirit  and  a  pusil- 
lanimous alarm  at  the  decision  of  authority 
against  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  and  unques- 
tionably modified  his  statements,  if  not  his 
principles — his  mode  of  expression,  if  not 
tus  premises — ^in  deference  to  the  Court  of 
Rome.  M.  Bouillicr,  in  the  admirable  prize- 
essay,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this 
article,  vindicates  him  on  the  ground  of  his 
excessive  desire  to  propagate  the  system  he 
had  been  maturing,  and  his  fear  that  perse- 
cution might  have  impaired  the  interests 
that  were  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself.     He 

£ublished  his  great  work,  the  "  Discourse  on 
Lethod,"  with  his  "  Dioptrics,"  "  Meteors," 
and  *'  Geometry,"  in  1637.  It  was  written  in 
French,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin 
by  a  friend,  and  published  with  the  correc- 
tions and  additions  of  the  author.  The  **  Me- 
ditations" were  written  first  m  Latin,  and 
published  in  1641 ;  and  six  years  afterwards, 

*  Difcoone  on  Method,  Part  1 


they  appeared  in  a  French  translation  by  Le 
Due  de  Luynes.  The  **  Principia"  was  pub- 
lished in  Latin,  in  1644.  It  contains,  per- 
haps, the  final  statement  of  all  his  opini<Mi8 
on  metaphysical  and  physical  subjects.— 
Through  the  whole  of  this  period  he  remained 
in  perfect  secrecy.  Pore  Mersenne,  through 
whom  his  "  Meditations"  were  given  to  the 
worid,  and  who  became  the  channel  of  com- 
munication between  Descartes  and  his  great 
opponents,  alone  knew  of  his  retirement. 

In  1643,  the  '<  Meditations"  penetrated 
the  massive  walls  of  the  Vatican,  and  were 
greeted  with  execrations  by  the  Sacred  Col- 
lege. It  was  denounced  an  ecclesiastical 
cnme  to  print,  read,  or  hold  a  copy  of  the 
works  of  Descartes.  There  was  too  much 
daring  in  his  style — too  much  of  the  spirit 
of  a  man  consummating  a  revolutionary  vic- 
tory— to  suit  the  pretensions  of  Rome. 

Francis  Bacon  had  separated  the  provinces 
of  religion  and  science,  by  declaring  that 
human  wisdom  failed  completely  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  mysteries  of  the  faith.  Pompo- 
natus  had  shown  that  they  were  distinct; 
but  had  proclaimed  his  readiness  to  believe 
as  a  Christian  what  he  disbelieved  as  a  phi- 
losopher. Descartes  was  prepared  to  wrest 
from  the  hand  of  ecclesiastics  the  charter  by 
which  they  alone  had  been  permitted  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
the  being  of  God,  and  established  an  abso- 
lute and  universal  criterion  of  all  knowledge, 
which  would  not  supercede,  but  must  take  the 
precedence  of  all  authority.  Catholics,  how- 
ever, had  other  victims  '*  to  harry  out  of 
their  dominions ;"  Jesuits  left  Cartesianism 
to  contend  with  Jansenism ;  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Paris  found  the  Port- Royal  more 
troublesome  than  our  philosopher. 

Strange  to  say,  Descartes  suffered  more 
persecution  from  Protestant  theologians  than 
from  Jesuit  priests..  Gisbert  Voet,  Professor  at 
Utrecht,sought  by  fair  and  foul  means  to  damn 
his  reputation ;  and  the  strong  arm  of  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  was  powerless  before  the 
storm  of  prejudice  and  hatred  which  this 
bitter  enemy  had  raised.  A  discovery  of  the 
treasonable  and  insidious  intentions  of  Voet 
terminated  that  persecution  ;  but  it  was  un- 
der a  fresh  insult  from  the  bigoted  Professors 
of  Leyden  that  Descartes  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  to  be- 
come the  inmate  of  her  palace,  the  instructor 
of  her  own  mind,  and  the  ornament  of  her 
court.  He  died  on  February  11th,  1650, 
after  a  short  illness.  Christina  wept  over 
him,  and  sought  to  bury  him  among  the  mag- 
nates of  Swraen;  but  the  spread  of  Carte- 
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smntsm  thronghont  Europe  made  tlie  FreDch 
proud  of  tbetr  couDtrjmaD,  and  resolve  U} 
coDugn  his  rcmainB  to  their  national  cemetery 
in  Paris  in  1S66. 

In  rarieiting  his  life,  we  find  neither  his 
virtues  coospienons,  nor  his  defects  glaring. 
The  hero  of  a  philosophical  revolution,  be 
despised  the  iDstnictions  of  the  past,  aad  bad 
nooounded  confidence  in  his  own  opinions. 
He  was  fond  of  money,  and  ambitious  of 
fame.  He  was  tenacious  of  bis  own  disco- 
veries, yet  he  was  generally  thought  to  be  a 
literary  pilferer  from  other  men's  treasures.* 
His  mind  was  subtle,  ingenious,  and  profound. 
He  saw,  with  intuitive  rapidity,  the  most  re- 
condite principles,  and  disengaged  other 
men's  fallacies  with  marvellous  precision  and 
logical  tnct.  His  discoveries  were  numerous, 
not  because  be  made  successful  generaliza- 
tions of  facts,  but  the  most  happy  of  gnesses, 
and  the  most  sagadous  deanctions  from 
them. 

He  wrote  for  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the 
philosophers  of  his  age,  and  thus  made  pub- 
lic opinion  hie  ultimate  appeal.  He  wrote 
in  a  language  that  is  European,  and  in  a 
style  not  far  from  perfection.  While  Dugald 
Stewart  haa  hailed  him  as  father  of  mental 
pbilosophy,  Voltaire  and  V.  Cousin  bail  him 
as  the  founder  of  French  Jiteratore. 

The  influence  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy 
ia  boundless ;  its  ramifications  innumerable. 
We  will  endeavor  to  characterize  certain  parts 
of  it,  and,  as  far  as  our  limited  space  allows, 
describe  their  results.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  the  memory  of  Descartes  to  overlook  the 
fiood  of  light  he  poured  over  mathematical 
science  by  the  discovery  which  he  tbns  de- 
scribes in  his  "  Discourse  on  Method ;" — 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  stteraptiog  to  master 
all  the  particular  sciences  eomntoDly  tfenominsted 
oisthematicB ;  but  observing  Ibit,  however  difier- 
ent  their  obJecU,  they  all  agree  in  considering 
only  the  various  rektiona  or  proporliciDS  subsist- 
ing among  those  objects,  I  ibouglit  it  best  to  con- 
sider these  proportions  in  (be  most  eenersl  form 
poaaiblo.  .  .  .  Perceiving,  forUier,  thst  in 
order  to  understand  these  relations,  1  should  have 
to  consider  them  one  by  one,  and  somelimes  only 
to  bear  them  in  mind,  or  embrace  them  in  the  sg- 
gTegste,  I  thought  that  Jn  order  the  better  to  con- 
sider them  individually,  I  should  view  them  as 
subsisting  between  straight  lines,  .  .  .  and 
txpreit  them  t^  certain  characters  the  briefest 
possible.  In  ibis  way,  I  believed  that  I  conM 
borrow  all  that  was  best  both  in  geometrical  an- 


*  Hallain,iuhii'' Literature ■rfEuropah'luwgiven 
abundant  material  from  which  to  fonn  an  opi  ' 


tlysis  and  in  algebra,  and  correct  atl  the  defects 
if  Ibe  one  by  the  help  of  the  other."— Oweourss 
n  Method,  &c,  trandaledfrem  Ms  Aeneh,  pp. 


The  application  of  algebra  to  geometry  has 
done  for  the  mathematioal  aciencec  what  the 
application  of  the  expaouve  power  of  steam 
to  the  creatjon  of  a  motive  force  has  done 
for  the  mechanical  arts.  As  far  as  astrono- 
I  and  mathematicians  are  indebted  to  this 
great  principle  for  the  maffuificent  results  of 
their  study,  during  the  last  two  hundred 
years,  they  owe  them  also  to  the  fertile  and 
creative  mind  of  Descartes.     Bnt  we  must 

identify  his  labors  In  astronomical  science 

with  the  far-reaching  and  almost  miraculooa 
results  of  Newton's  genins  and  toil, 

'Voyaging tbroaghBtrangeseasofthongbtalone,**  . 

as  Wordsworth  has  it.  And  here  we  diffbr 
from  M.  Bouillier,  who,  speaking  of  the  hy- 
potheses of  Descartes  and  of  Newton,  ssys : — 

"  Ia  difference  entre  le«  deux  hypoih^aes  eat 
peut-^re  molua  grande  que  d'ordinnire,  on  se 
['imagine.  Touiu  deux  envisagent  I'univers  sous 
un  m^e  point  de  vue.    Pour  Newton  comme 

Kiur  Descartes  le  problSme  de  la  constitntinn  de 
universestun  problSaiedemfcaniqne.  .  .  C'esf, 
done,  Descartes  qui,  le  premier  a  en  ]'ii6o  que 
tous  lea  mondes  ^taient  ^galement  assujAtis  sax 
bis  gfin6rates  de  la  mSeaoique.  .  .  .  nr  oette 
seule  Idde  i1  a  pr£par€  Newton ;  il  a  fait  peut.^tra 
plus  que  Newton." — Hutoire  tl  Oritigut  d«  la 
SivoitUioit  Cartititnne,  p.  439. 

The  p rue-essayist  of  the  French  Academy 
seems  to  have  foi^otten  tha  progress  that 
had  been  made  in  the  direction  of  Newton's 
great  discovery  by  Copernicus,  Tycho  Brahe. 
Kepler,  Galileo,  Hoobe,  and  otliers.  Des- 
cartes sought  an  hypothesis  which  might 
explain  the  origin  and  continuance  of  the 
movements  of  the  solar  system,  and  at  the 
same  time  solve  the  mystery  of  light,  and 
proclaim  the  prima  materia  of  the  universe, 
Newton,  and  others,  perceived  that  the  great 
problem  was,  in  the  first  instance,  the  dis- 
covery of  the  central  force  which,  when 
acting  on  the  dynamical  relations  of  two  and 
three  related  bodies,  would  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions Imposed  by  the  observations  of  Kep- 
ler. Descartes  only  suggested  what  was 
analoffotu  to  the  supposition  of  central  foren, 
in  bis  "  Th6orie  des  TonrbiUons ;"  but  New- 
ton, having  considered  as  settled  the  fact 
that  central  forces  would  deflect  into  a  curve 
resembling  an  ellipse  the  bodies  that  were 
moving  laterally  to  the  centre  of  force,  proved 
that  the  central  force,  required  to  account 
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for  alleged  and  observed  facts,  was  in  (he 
d&rtct  ratio  of  the  masses  in  question,  and  in 
the  inverse  duplicate  ratio  of  their  distances 
from  the  centre.  Descartes  endeavored  to 
sbow  a  priori  how  the  world  must  have  been 
created ;  Newton,  to  interpret  the  law  of  its 
conservation.  And,  in  manifest  contradiction 
to  the  statements  of  BouilTier,  Descartes 
either  would  not  appreciate,  or  did  not  com- 
prehend, the  merit  of  Galileo,  who  was  at 
once  a  disciple  of  Bacon,  bis  own  contempo- 
rary, and  the  true  philosophical  precursor  of 
Kewton.  We  allude  to  the  mathematical 
genius  of  Descartes,  which  was  unquestion- 
able, and  fnutful  of  many  valuable  results, 
because  it  forms  a  key  to  the  method  which 
he  pursued  in  his  metaphysical  investiga- 
tions. Benedict  Spinoza  fully  developed  the 
hints  which  Descartes  threw  out  in  his  replies 
to  the  objections  of  Mersenne,  and  presented 
his  metaphysics  in  a  geometrical  form ;  but 
the  intense  desire  to  start  from  first  princi- 
ples, and  to  carry  the  force  and  vitality  of 
their  accuracy  into  the  extreme  ramifications 
of  hb  reasonings  on  metaphysical  subjects, 
permeates  the  entire  philosophy  of  Descartes ; 
and  from  his  mathematical  success,  we  may 
explain  his  eagerness  to  start  from  some  ab- 
solute and  irreversible  certainty  in  his  solu- 
tion of  the  great  ontoloeical  problem.  Some- 
times we  are  assured,  m  criticisms  on  Des- 
cartes, that  the  celebrated  criterion — "  What- 
soever is  clearly  and  distinctly  perceived  by  us 
is  true  in  itself,"  b  the  basis  of  all  his  reason- 
bgs ;  and,  sometimes,  that  his  famous  "  cogito 
ergo  sum*'  is  the  basis  of  this  criterion.  This 
confusion  may  occur  from  the  different  degree 
of  prominence  given  by  our  author  to  these 
points  of  departure,  in  the  three  great  works 
to  which  we  have  referred — ^the  "  Discourse 
on  Method,"  the  "Meditations,"  and  the 
*'Principia."  In  the  last-mentioned  work, 
he  is  laying  the  foundation  of  all  his  subse- 
quent raticionations,  and  there  we  find  con- 
sciousness made  the  prominent  standard  of 
appeal.  In  the  ''Discourse  on  Method," 
he  is  describing  the  process  bv  which  we  may 
arrive  at  truth,  and  the  "  criterion'*  receives 
the  principal  attention.  It  is  trifiing  with 
Descartes  to  quibble,  with  Gassendi  and 
others,  that  the  formula  "  cogito  ergo  sum" 
involves  the  unproved  assumption,  "quod 
cog^tat  est."  There  is  neither  premiss  nor 
conclusion  in  the  formula — it  does  not  pro- 
fess to  be  a  syllogism,  and  our  philosopher 
ngsan  and  again  denied  its  argumentative 
cnaracter ;  insisting  on  it  that  we  may  doubt 
the  existence  of  our  bodies,  of  the  earth  we 
tread  upon,  and  of  the  heavens  above  us, 


that  the  belief  in  God  may  be  a  superstition, 
and  in  nature  a  delusion ;  but  that  it  is  jm- 
possiMe  to  doubt  that  we  form  such  a  judg- 
ment, to  doubt,  while  we  doubt,  that  we 
doubt. 

Jules  Simon  correctly  states  the  argument 
of  the  "  Dbcourse  on  Method"  thus :  "  The 
reason  whv  Descartes  assumed  the  **  cogito 
etgo  sum  as  his  groundwork,  was  that  it 
appeared  to  him  clearly  and  distinctly  true, 
and  hence  everything  that  partook  of  this 
character  was  to  be  trusted  as  true  on  the 
same  principle  and  with  the  same  confidence." 
But  M.  Simon  insists  upon  it  that  "  the  cri- 
terion" is  only  a  general  statement  of  "  the 
formula" — that  "  cogito  ergo  sum"  is  only 
an  affirmation,  in  a  psychologically  concrete 
form,  of  the  something  of  which  the  criterion 
is  a  logical  and  general  affirmation ;  viz.  the 
validity  of  our  faculties.  But  here  he  seems 
to  us  to  have  confounded  two  things — the 
assumption  by  Descartes  of  this  formula,  and 
the  truth  of  the  formula  itself — the  reason 
why  he  chose  it  as  his  groundwork,  with  the 
reason  why  it  is,  in  itself,  true.  The  two. 
things  appear  to  us  essentially  different :  the 
one  IS  a  statement  of  a  great  fact  that  con- 
sciousness is  the  great  source  of  information 
about  self ;  and  the  other  assures  us  that  we 
can  have  as  distinct  a  consciousness  of  other 
things  as  we  have  of  self.  Gassendi,  Hobbes, 
and  Locke,  would  have  granted  that,  if  we 
can  obtain  as  certain  a  consciousness  of  any 
other  thing  as  of  self-existence,  then  the 
Cartesian  criterion  would  be  the  true  canon 
of  all  philosophy;  for  it  is  not  possible  to 
deny  our  own  existence  in  any  words  which 
are  not  unintelligible  or  absurd. 

The  able  translator  of  the  "  Discourse  on 
Method,"  who  has  been,  we  presume,  one  of 
the  pupils  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  has  endeav- 
ored to  present  in  the  form  of  "  a  Reflective 
Analysis"  (pp.  28,  29),  the  way  in  which 
we  arrive  at  tois  conviction  of  our  existence 
from  the  phenomena  of  thought ;  although, 
we  humbly  submit,  a  similar  process  might 
possibly  be  framed  by  a  second  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton, for  the  intellectual  generation  of  va- 
rious elements  of  this  process,  and  an  infinite 
series  of  similar  demonstrations  given,  for  all 
its  predecessors — all  equallv  necessary  for 
the  full  establishment  of  the  cogniUon  of 
that  which  it  is  impossible  to  deny. 

It  M  well,  however,  to  notice  that  Descartes 
felt  the  inadequacy  of  his  "criterion"  for 
general  use,  until  he  had  proved  that  he  was 
not  the  sport  of  some  malign  spirit — some 
demon  of  aarkness,  whose  pleasure  it  might  be 
to  confound  human  nature  and  make  the  evi- 
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dence  of  our  faculties  and  the  validity  even 
of  our  clearest  perceptions  questionable; 
and,  though  no  demon  ever  could  be  sup- 
posed capable,  by  any  process  of  deception, 
of  making  his  own  exbtence  doubtful,  yet  it 
appeared  to  him  that  his  *'  criterion"  was  not 
sound,  until  he  had  demonstrated  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Deity.  The  paralogism  involved 
in  his  meditations  did  not  escape  the  acumen 
of  his  celebrated  opponents,  Mersenne  and 
Amauld.  The  existence  of  the  Deity  was 
proved  by  the  force  of  the  "  criterion ;"  but 
the  validity  of  the  criterion  rested  on  the  ve- 
racity and  ffoodness  of  God.  In  his  reply 
to  Arnauld,  ne  thus,  however,  expresses  him- 
self:— 

**  QaMl  n'est  point  tomb^  dans  eette  faate  qa*on 
appelle  cercle,  en  disant  que  noas  ne  Bommes 
assures  que  les  choses  qae  nous  concevons  fort 
clairement,  et  fort  distiocteroent,  sont  toutes  vraies 
qa*a  cause  que  Dieu  exiete,  et  que  nous  somroes 
assures  que  bieu  existe,  qu'a  cause  que  nous  con- 
cevons cela  fort  clairement,  en  faisant  distinction 
des  choses  que  nous  concevons  en  effet,  d'avec 
celles  que  nous  nous  ressouvenons  d'avoir  autre- 
fois fort  clairement  con^ues.  Car  nous  nous 
aasurons  que  Dieu  existe,  en  pr^tant  une  atten- 
tion actuelle  aux  raisous  qui  nous  provent  sou 
existence."— 12^/)on«es  aux  Q^atriimes  Objections, 

By  this  modification  of  his  first  statement  has 
Descartes  disengaged  his  criterion  of  evi- 
dence from  the  demonstration  of  the  bein^ 
and  perfections  of  God,  giving  to  the  evi- 
dence of  the  latter  a  value  of  its  own.  He 
has  made  the  former  rest  upon  two  great 
propositions,  depending  for  its  character  on 
the  first,  and  for  its  validity  on  the  second. 

Inasmuch  as  every  subsequent  investiga- 
tion of  Descartes  depends  on  the  truth  of 
the  being  of  a  God — infinitely  wise,  holy, 
powerful,  and  good — and  as  the  philosophical 
structure  which  he  reared  rests  on  the  philo- 
sophical proof  of  this  position,  he  gave  three 
demonstrations  of  this  great  proposition, 
which  he  repeated  three  several  times  in  the 
''Discourse  on  Method"  in  the  "Medita- 
tions" and  the  "  Principia." 

There  are  two  axioms  of  great  importance, 
which  Descartes  assumed  in  these  arguments, 
and  which  may  themselves  be  fiercely  con- 
tested by  all  his  opponents.  The  first  is — 
that  ideas  differ  as  much  as  the  images  of 
them  in  the  mind,  and  those  which  represent 
substances  have  more  objective  reality  than 
others :  and  the  second  is — nothing  less  than 
the  great  law  of  causation.  "  II  doit  pour 
le  moins  y  avoir  autant  de  r6alit6  dans  la 
cause  efficiente  qu'il  y  a  dans  Teffet."  We 
may  observe  here,  that  all  the  Cartesians 


made  a  grievous  mistake  in  not  giving  proper 
prominence  to  the  active  powers  of  man,  and 
in  virtually  confounding  the  will  with  the  de- 
cisions of  the  judgotent  and  the  desires  of  the 
soul.  By  dohig  this,  the  notion  of  causa- 
tion and  of  force  was  driven,  even  in  the 
theory  of  Descartes,  into  the  back  ground, 
and  it  was  completely  exterminated  in  those 
of  Malebranche  and  Spinoza ;  but  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  to  find  the  principle  cf  causa- 
tion thus  silently  asserting  its  prerogative 
without  a  strictly  logical  summons,  and  under^ 
lying  the  argument  of  a  philosopher  who 
almost  formally  denounced  it  in  the  subse- 
quent developments  of  his  system.  The  first 
proof  that  our  philosopher  propounds  of  the 
oeinfir  of  God  involves  each  of  these  axioms, 
and  is  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  . 
third  meditation.  Ideas  in  the  mind  must 
answer  to  that  of  which  they  are  the  repre- 
sentations. Some  ideas  are  merely  the  con- 
sequence of  the  relation  of  my  mmd  to  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  I  can  account  for  them : 
others  are  of  my  own  creation — are  due  to  my 
imagination  or  fancy,  and  are  easily  explicable. 
But  I  have  within  me  the  idea  of  God — of  a 
substance,  infinite,  eternal,  immutable,  inde- 
pendent, omniscient,  omnipotent — which  I 
could  not  have  created,  because  /  am  the 
reverse  of  all  these  things ;  which  external 
nature  could  not  have  supplied,  for  there  is 
nothing  there  answering  to  it.  I  have  not 
arrived  at  it  by  a  mere  negation  of  finite 
qualities,  because  there  is  more  reality  and 
positiveness  to  me  in  this  infinity  than  in  the 
finite  existences  by  which  I  am  surrounded. 
Nor  can  it  be  a  delusion  of  my  fancy,  for  it 
is  the  most  real  of  all  my  thoughts.  It  is 
not  a  combination  of  my  imagination,  for  it 
is  the  most  simple  of  all  my  conceptions :  it 
is  as  true  to  me  as  the  consciousness  of  my 
own  existence.  Therefore,  God  exists :  the 
idea  answers  to  a  reality  ;  and  that  reality  is 
God. 

Hobbes,  Gassendi,  and  all  the  rest  of 
Descartes*s  opponents,  contest  the  wording 
and  form  of  this  immortal  argument ;  ana, 
perhaps,  if  we  analyze  it  into  a  syllogism,  it 
will  fall  to  pieces.  We  are  disposed  to  say, 
however,  that  **  cogito  ergo  sum,"  and  **  co- 
gito  ergo  Dens,"  are  great  intuitions  rather 
than  demonstrations :  that  they  express  deep 
ineradicable  convictions  of  the  reason,  from 
which  we  cannot  escape  ;  and  that  the  grreat 
failure  of  Descartes  was,  that  he  did  not 
also  propound  a  *'  cogito  ergo  na^tira,"  and, 
upon  these  three  cognitions,  build  the  whole 
structure  of  his  ontology.  When  either  of 
these  three  statements  becomes  subordinate 
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to  the  other  two-— when  the  Taliditj  of  one 
of  them  18  made  to  rest  on  the  insecure  treat- 
ment of  logical  forms,  a  door  is  opened 
either  to  absolute  idealism  or  to  gross  mate- 
rialism. This  door  was  opened  bj  Descartes ; 
through  it  Spinoza  and  all  his  modem  fol- 
lowers have  passed. 

The  second  demonstration  occurs  in  the 
**  Discourse  on  Method/'  in  the  third  "  Me- 
ditation," and  in  the  "  Principia.'* 

It  is  the  0  posteriori  argument,  in  a  meta- 
fkysiealform. 

I  am ;  and  I  have  the  idea  of  God ;  I  can- 
not, then,  be  the  author  of  myself,  or  I  should 
have  endowed  myself  with  the  perfections  of 
which  I  haye  the  idea.  If  it  be  supposed 
that  I  have  always  been  what  I  am  now, 
that  will  not  dispense  with  my  having  had  a 
cause,  for  the  mere  duration  of  substance  is 
only  the  repetition  of  the  act  by  which  it  was 
first  produced,  *  To  recur  to  my  parents,  or 
to  any  combination  of  causes  save  the  all- 
perfect  and  infinite,  will  not  solve  the  condi- 
tions of  the  problem.  Here,  therefore,  my 
own  existence  and  my  idea  of  God  is  the 
demonstration  of  God^  existence  ;'and,  Des- 
cartes concludes — 

**  When  I  leflect  upon  myself,  I  know  not  only 
that  I  am  an  imperfect  thing,  incomplete,  and 
dependent  on  another— one  which  tends  and  as- 
pires ceaselessly  to  somethinfi;  better  and  greater 
than  itself,  bat  1  know  also  that  He  on  whom  I 
depend  possesses  in  himself  all  those  great  qaal- 
ities  to  which  I  aspire." — Third  Meditation. 

In  this  argument  we  notice  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  fallacy  which  has  run 
through  the  whole  of  Cartesianism — viz., 
the  identification  of  creation  and  conservation 
— the  supposition  that  every  moment  is  an 
act  of  repeated  creation ;  that  there  is  no 
force  in  substance,  no  activity  in  man.  Here 
peeps  out  that  perfect  passivity,  both  of  mat- 
ter and  mind,  which  became  so  fearful  a  tool 
in  the  hands  of  Spinoza,  and  has  been  the 
fruitful  source  of  the  errors  which,  by  deny- 
ing  the  personality  of  man,  have  obliterated 
from  the  universe  s^  personal  God. 

There  has  been  a  great  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  the  third  argument ;  we  will  quote 
from  the  **  Principia"  and  the  "  Discours  de 
laM6thode:"— 

**  Cum  aatem  mens  qnn  se  ipsam  novit  .  .  . 
prime  qaidem  invenit  apud  se  mnltaram  reram 
ideas.  .  .  .  Considerans  deinde  inter  diver- 
sas  ideas,  qoas  apod  se  habet,  anam  esse  entis 
somme  intelligentis  summe  potentis  et  summe 
perfect!  que  ornniam  longe  prscipua  est,  agnoecit 
m  ipsa  eilstentiaiB,  non  possibilem  et  contin- 


gentem  tantam  qaemadmodum  in  ideis  aliarum 
omnium  reram,  qaas  distincte  percipit  sed  omnino 
necessariam  et  ctemam.  Atqae  at  ex  eo  qaod 
exempli  caasa,  percipiat  in  idea  trianguH  neces- 
sario  contineri,  tres  ejus-  angolos  equates  esse 
duobas  rectis,  plane  sibi  persuadet  triaDgnlum 
tres  angolos  haoere  sqaales  daobis  rectis — ita  ex 
eo  solo,  qaod  percipiat,  existentiara  necessariam 
et  etemam  in  entis  samme  perfect!  idea  contineri 
plane  concladere  debet  ens  summe  perfectum  ex- 
istere." — Principia  I.  ^  13,  14. 

**  The  existence  of  the  Perfect  Being  is  com- 
prised in  the  idea  of  Him  in  the  same  way  that 
the  equality  of  its  three  angles  to  a  right  ansle  is 
comprised  in  the  idea  of  a  triangle." — Trans. 
Discourse  on  Method,  p.  79. 

Now  Jules  Simon  has  well  put  it : — 

**  The  idea  of  the  essence  of  God  implies  the 
existence  of  God ;  there  is,  then,  an  identity  be- 
tween conceiving  the  idea  of  God,  and  conceiv- 
ing clearly  that  God  is." 

Mr.  Lewes  tells  us  that  this  last  is  the 
most  perfect  demonstration  of  the  three,  and 
he  puts  it  into  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  with 
the  criterion  for  the  major  premiss.  *Mr. 
Hallam  seems,  with  all  his  clearness,  to  be 
quite  mystified  about  it,  and  unable  to  com- 
prehend its  meaning ;  and  M.  Bouillier  pro- 
nounces it  utterly  worthless.  We  are  glad 
that  such  a  momentous  truth  does  not  rest 
on  such  an  insecure  demonstration,  even  in 
the  theories  of  Descartes. 

If  now,  having  established,  as  he  thought, 
the  Being  of  a  God  of  infinite  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness,  he  had  proceeded  with  his  cri- 
terion to  reason  out  the  truthfulness  of  our 
sense  perceptions,  and  if  he  had  recognised 
the  validity  of  our  indestructible  common 
sense,  when  we  transform  our  impressions 
into  perceptions,  and  are  convinced  of  the 
existence  of  an  external  world,  he  would 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  true  science, 
as  well  as  uttered  the  birth-crv  of  modem 
philosophy.  But  he  rendered  this  great 
persuasion  of  the  human  reason  insecure  by 
the  position  which  he  gave  it  in  the  temple 
of  truth. 

Having  established  two  great  fundamen- 
tal propositions,  he  advances  to  the  proof  ot 
an  external  world.  The  very  circumstance 
that  he  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  prove 
this  great  reality  betrays  the  insecurity  of 
his  principles. 

"  I  think,  therefore  I  am,*'  is  indisputable ; 
and  if  Descartes  had  deduced  hence  the 
properties  and  not  the  essence  of  thought,  we 
should  have  a  different  history  of  Cartesian- 
ism to  relate.  By  making  thought  the  es- 
senee  of  the  substance — mind,  as  extension 
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was  the  essence  of  the  substance — matter, 
he  gave  to  Malebranche  and  Spinoza,  those 
principles  on  which  we  have  already  remark- 
ed. Vasty  also,  was  the  chasm  thus  opened 
between  mind  and  matter,  and  profound  the 
problem  which  was  thus  revived  for  subse- 
quent metaphysicians  to  solve.  All  Cartesians 
saw  the  distinction  between  these  substances 
— mind  and  matter ;  but  they  differed  widely 
as  to  the  mode  of  bringing  out  their  har- 
mony. Malebranche  could  have  done  very 
well  without  matter  altogether ;  he  believed 
in  it,  on  the  testimony  of  Scripture  only; 
Spinoza  said,  extension  and  thought  are  not 
substances,  but  attributes  of  the  infinite  sub- 
stance, and  that  their  harmony  springrs  from 
the  oneness  of  their  origin.  Leibnitz  saw  a 
'^pre-established  harmony"  between  them; 
Boch  as  might  be  supposed  to  prevail  between 
two  mechanisms  of  some  great  contriver, 
which  were  founded  on  the  same  principle, 
and,  without  connection,  imitated  one  an- 
other's movements.  And  if  we  suppose  the 
two  mechanisms  to  be  two  pieces  of  clock- 
work, so  constructed  that  when  one  is  on 
the  point  of  striking,  the  Deity  interposes, 
and,  by  a  direct  act,  causes  the  other  to  fol- 
low its  example,  we  have  "the  theory  of 
occasional  causes"  suggested  either  by  Regis, 
Clauberg,  or  Geulincz,  and  adopted  by 
Malebranche.  However  fruitless,  these  dis- 
cussions proved  of  immediate  result,  the 
psychological  method  of  Descartes  became 
that  of  Spinoza  on  the  one  hand,  and  even 
of  Locke  and  Leibnitz  on  the  other,  so  that 
all  that  has  been  developed  in  tbe  more  re- 
cent philosophies  of  France,  Germany,  or 
Scotland,  owes  its  origin  indirectly  to  the 
genius  and  daring  of  this  one  man. 

Descartes,  by  dedicating  his  meditations 
to  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  by  re- 
questing them  to  endorse  his  rebellion  against 
their  immemorial  rights,  struck  a  sly  and 
fatal  blow  at  their  influence ;  while,  by  ap- 
pealing to  the  people,  he  laid  the  foundi^ 
tions  of  another  despotism  scarcely  less  gall- 


ing, though  of  a  different  class.  There  was 
the  tyranny  of  a  literary  democracy,  when 
the  fate  of  poet  and  philosopher,  essayist, 
dramatist,  and  divine,  was  settled  by  the 
satire  of  Boileau,  and  the  wit  of  Voltaire. 
The  people — or  rather  the  mob  of  journalists 
and  journal  readers — shouted  applause  to 
the  dicta  of  their  favorite,  and  ne  became 
the  fountain  of  authority  and  the  arbiter  of 
taste.  Fashion  now  reigned  instead  of  truth, 
and  whereas  once  the  knee  was  bent  to  learn- 
ed doctors,  these  learned  doctors  now  receiv- 
ed the  only  diploma  that  could  be  worn  from 
"  Les  Bas  Bleues." 

The  history  of  superstition,  of  tyranny, 
and  of  literary  despotism,  faUs  into  the  same 
circle.  The  breakmg  of  crosses,  the  fall  of 
monarchies,  the  overthrow  of  Sorbonnes, 
require  for  their  comprehension  one  embrac- 
ing glance. 

The  effects  of  the  eikonoelasm  of  a  Gallican 
mob,  and  of  the  feverish  excitement  of  ''  the 
Age  of  Terror,"  will  never  cease ;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  the  vibrations  of  th6  battle- 
cries  raised  by  the  startling  paradoxes  and 
new  spirit  of  Descartes,  will  never  be  spent. 

To  trace  the  history  of  Cartesianism  is  to 
ascend  an  ancient  river  whose  banks  are 
studded  with  hoary  ruins.  Occasional  dis- 
turbance in  the  celestial  orighi  of  its  waters 
creates  a  tidal  swell  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent. Fertility  is  educed  from  the  slime  that 
it  deposits  on  the  deserts  by  its  side.  Mys- 
tic temples,  written  over  with  cabalistic 
signs,  loom  ghostlike  from  amid  its  islands 
and  behind  its  cataracts ;  nor  are  its  waters 
unsaluted  with  a  bard-like  monument  that 
gazes  on  the  sunrising ;  the  seeds  that  were 
buried  a  thousand  yi  ars  ago  in  tombs  exca- 
vated in  the  rocks  through  which  it  found 
its  way,  st  ill  retain  their  vitality ;  and  every 
museum  of  wonder  throughout  the  world 
contains  the  mummied  corpses  of  its  defunct 
heroes,  and  fragments  of  the  palaces  in  which 
they  dwelt. 


Thr  Countess  Booarmb. — After  the  tra- 
gical result  of  the  trial  of  Count  Bocarm^  for 
poisoning  with  nicotine,  it  was  announced 
that  his  widow  had  sought  solace  for  her 
misery  in  a  convent.  But  she  preferred 
another  consolation,  and  taking  sumptuous 
apartments  at  Brussels,  has  led  there  a  very 
brilliant,  if  very  much  censured  career. 
Her  hotel  was  naturally  the  centre  of  con- 
stant curiosity,  nor  did  the  public  spare  a  wo- 


man who  so  little  regarded  the  proprieties  of 
her  situation.  During  the  recent  Carnival, 
and  on  the  last  day  allotted  to  the  grotesque 
pleasantry  of  that  season,  the  porte  cochere 
or  great  door  of  the  Hotel  Boc^rm6  was 
observed  decorated  with  garlands  of  tobacco, 
enwreathed  with  inscriptions  of  every  kind, 
but  of  all  which  nicotine  was  the  invariable 
theme. 
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VISIT   TO  A  HAEEM   AT  TUNIS, 


BT   A   LADY. 


I  HAD  long  wished  to  see  a  Moorish  ha* 
rem,  and  therefore  gladly  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  accompany  a  small  party  to  visit 
the  bride  of  one  of  the  richest  Moors  in  Tu- 
As  soon  as  we  entered  the  house,  we 
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were  conducted  up  stairs  to  that  part  as- 
signed to  the  female  members  of  the  family, 
while  the  gentlemen  remained  below  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  bridegroom ;  they  would 
have  had  great  pleasure  in  congratulating 
his  fair  partner  also,  but  this,  of  course, 
could  not  be  allowed.  After  ^sassing  through 
a  long  gallery,  we  were  ushered  into  a  spa- 
cious and  handsome  room,  at  the  upper  end 
of  which  the  youthful  bride  was  seated,  sur- 
rounded by  ladies,  many  of  whom  were  her 
near  relatives.  Her  mother  came  forward 
to  meet  us,  and  ordered  seats  to  be  placed 
for  us  near  the  bride,  who  sat  with  downcast 
eyes,  and  without  the  least  sign  of  life,  save 
a  slight  heaving  of  the  chest.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  you  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  richness  of  her  dress.  The  ground  of 
the  upper  robe  was  bright  green,  striped 
with  white,  and  so  thickly  embroidered  with 
gold  that  you  could  scarcely  distinguish  the 
original,  and  the  under  one  was  much  hand- 
somer, being  white,  brocaded  with  gold. 

The  quantities  of  diamonds  and  pearls 
which  adorned  her  person  made  her  appear 
quite  dazzling.  Her  head-dress  was  a  kind 
of  green  shasnea,  entirely  covered  with  large 
pearls,  and  placed  to  lean  backwards  on  her 
head ;  strinfirs  of  pearls  depended  from  it, 
and  drooped  over  her  forehead  and  ears. 
The  former  was  painted  with  henna,  in  re- 
semblance of  two  oands  crossing  it  just  above 
the  eyebrows ;  her  fingers  also  were  deeply 
dyed  with  the  same,  and  adorned  with  rings 
of  great  value ;  her  neck  and  wrists  were 
loaded  with  pearls,  and  the  diamond  orna- 
ment which  covered  her  chest  was  of  im- 
mense size ;  her  anklets  were  very  thick,  and 
of  solid  gold,  and  her  slippers  were  of  wrought 
gold,  studded  with  diamonds. 
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This  description  may  appear  exaggerated ; 
but  when  we  consider  that  she  was  a  lady  of 
rank,  and  that  it  is  the  custom  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  other  unsettled  countries,  to  vest  one- 
third  of  their  property  in  valuables,  and  that 
on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  they  borrow 
jewels  from  their  friends,  you  cannot  be  so 
much  surprised. 

Although  the  bride's  dress  was  rich  in  the 
extreme,  that  of  a  young  and  beautiful  lady, 
who  sat  near  her,  pleased  me  better:  her 
robe  was  of  silver  brocade,  and  her  head- 
dress composed  entirely  of  diamonds.  The 
young  ladies  do  not  allow  their  hair  to  be 
seen,  but  the  married  ones  wear  theirs  cut 
short  just  above  the  chin,  and  smoothed 
down  with  a  kind  of  hard  pomatum,  or  ban- 
doline, which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing braided,  and  is,  I  think,  very  becoming. 

We  had  not  remained  long  when  a  singing 
woman  made  her  appearance,  and  amusea 
the  bridal  party  by  chanting  the  praises  not 
only  of  the  bride,  but  of  all  her  companions. 
This  she  accompanied  with  strange  gestures 
of  the  body,  and  occasionally  stopped  short 
in  the  midst  of  her  [Panegyrics  to  give  the 
usual  "  Lu,  lu,  lu,"  which  chorus  was  im- 
mediately echoed  by  the  numerous  slaves 
and  persons  in  attendance,  when  she  would 
again  begin,  with  renewed  viffor,  to  declare 
the  beauty  and  attractions  of  tne  bride ;  tell- 
ing her,  that  even  we,  who  were  strangers, 
had  come  to  behold  her  beauty,  to  admire 
the  lustre  of  her  black  eyes,  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  her  neck,  <&c.  etc.  As  soon  as 
this  was  ended,  we  were  taken  into  another 
apartment,  where  a  little  Abjrssinian  girl 
was  dancing  with  great  spirit  to  the  singing, 
or  rather  humming  of  a  woman,  who  accom- 
panied herself  by  beatmg  with  the  band 
upon  a  bright  tin  coffee-pot :  this  wap,  the 
only  music  they  had  ;  and  the  company  ap- 
peared perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  bride  had  been 
1  allowed  to  leave  her  thronsy  and  fonn  ode  ol 
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the  party ;  for  she  must  have  been  very  much 
fatigued  by  sitting  so  long  in  one  position ; 
her  heavy  head-dress,  too,  had  been  ex- 
changed for  a  coronet  of  pearls. 

When  we  proposed  going,  we  were  press- 
ingly  invited  to  remain  and  dine  with  them. 
Accordingly,  we  did  so ;  and  although  I  can- 
not say  that  our  appetites  were  grati6ed,  our 
curiosity  certainly  was.  We  were  delighted 
to  find  ourselves  seated  on  low  cushions  at 
an  eastern  table,  with  about  fifty  Moorish 
ladies,  who  treated  us  with  great  kindness 
and  respect.  One  in  particular  was  very 
friendly  and  communicative,  and  alleged  as ' 
a  reason  for  being  so,  that  she  knew  some- 
thing of  European  manners,  her  father  hav- 
ing had  his  head  cut  off  by  the  Greeks.  The 
lady  next  her  begged  her  not  to  speak  on 
snch  an  unpleasant  subject  at  dinner.  One 
of  the  ladies  was  black,  yet  the  favorite  wife 
of  a  very  wealthy  Moor.  The  dining  table 
was  long  and  narrow,  covered  with  a  white 
cloth,  and  a  profusion  of  cakes  and  sweet- 
meats. Large  round  dishes,  filled  with 
soups  and  other  messes,  were  placed  at  cer- 
tain distances,  and  although  some  of  them 
were  not  very  palatable,  and  each  person 
dipped  her  fingers  mto  the  one  before  her, 
we  did  our  best  to  show  that  we  admired 
their  tastes  by  partaking  of  them  as  freely 


as  possible.  They  were  anxious  to  know 
why  we  did  not  eat  with  our  fingers,  and 
take  large  mouthfuls,  as  they  did,  in  order  to 
grow  fat ;  "  but,"  said  they,  "you  sit  at  high 
tables,  and  eat  with  knives  and  forks,  taking 
small  pieces,  which  is  the  reason  that  you 
remain  so  thin."  After  dinner  we  went  back 
to  the  room  that  we  first  entered,  and,  seated 
on  the  floor,  at  one  end  of  it,  we  saw  a  wo- 
man dressed  in  black,  whom  we  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  a  widow,  but  we  soon  perceived 
she  was  a  fortune-teller,  and  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  revealing  future  events  to  several 
fair  and  anxious  inquirers,  who  listened  to 
her  with  profound  attention.  After  coffee 
had  been  handed  round,  we  took  our  depart- 
ure, highly  pleased  with  our  reception  ;  but 
we  could  not  help  remarking,  that  although 
our  kind  entertainers  had  the  appearance  of 
cheerfulness  while  their  different  amusements 
were  going  on,  yet,  as  soon  as  these  ceased, 
their  countenances  assumed  an  expression  of 
discontent,  which  plainly  proved  that  riches, 
without  liberty  or  education  of  any  kind,  are 
not  sufficient  to  promote  happiness.  Neither 
is  their  religion  calculated  to  raise  their  minds 
from  the  follies  of  this  evil  world,  and  fix 
them  upon  another  and  a  better,  whose  in- 
habitants enjoy  the  purest  and  most  refined 
pleasure. 
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MY    TRAVELING   COMPANION. 


My  picture  was  a  failure.  Partial  friends 
had  guaranteed  its  success  ;  but  the  Hanging 
Committee  and  the  press  are  not  composed 
of  one's  partial  friends.  The  Hanging  Com- 
mittee thrust  me  into  the  darkest  corner  of 
the  octagon-room,  and  the  press  ignored  my 
existence — excepting  in  one  instance,  when 
my  critic  dismissed  me  in  a  quarter  of  a  line 
as  a  "  presumptuous  dauber."  I  was  stun- 
ned witn  the  blow,  for  I  had  counted  so  se- 
curely on  the  J6200  at  which  my  grand  his- 
torical painting  was  dog-cheap — not  to  speak 
of  the  deathless  fame  which  it  was  to  create 
for  me — that  I  felt  like  a  mere  wreck  when 
my  hopes  were  flung  to  the  ground,  and  the 
untasted  cup  dashed  from  my  lips.  I  took 
to  mjr  bead,  and  was  seriously  ill.  The  doctor 


I  bled  me  till  I  fainted,  and  then  said,  that  he 
had  saved  me  from  a  brain-fever.  That  might 
be,  but  he  very  nearly  threw  me  mto  a  con- 
sumption, only  that  I  had  a  deep  chest  and 
a  good  digestion.  Pneumonic  expansion  and 
active  chyle  saved  me  from  an  early  tomb, 
yet  I  was  too  unhappy  to  be  grateful. 

But  why  did  my  picture  fail  ?  Surely  it 
possessed  all  the  elements  of  success !  It 
was  grandly  historical  in  subject,  original  in 
treatment,  pure  in  colouring ;  what,  then, 
was  wanting  ?  Thb  old  warrior's  head,  of 
true  Saxon  type,  had  aU  the  majesty  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo ;  that  young  figure,  all  the  ra- 
dient  grace  of  Correffgio;  no  Rembrandt 
shewed  more  severe  dignity  than  yon  burnt 
umber  monk  in  the  comer ;  and  Titian  never 
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excelled  the  loveliness  of  this  cobalt  virgm 
in  the  foreground.  Why  did  it  not  succeed  ? 
The  subject,  too — the  "  Finding  of  the  Body 
of  Harold  bj  Torch -light" — was  sacred  to 
all  English  hearts;  and  being  conceived  in 
an  entirely  new  and  original  manner,  it  was 
redeemed  from  the  charge  of  triteness  and 
wearisomeness.  The  composition  was  pyrami- 
dal, the  apex  being  a  torch  borne  aloft  for  the 
"high  light,"  and  the  base  showing  some 
very  novel  effects  of  herbage  and  armour. 
But  it  failed.  All  my  skill,  all  my  hope,  my 
ceaseless  endeavour,  my  burning  visions,  all 
— all  had  failed ;  and  I  was  only  a  poor, 
half-starved  painter,  in  Great  Howland  street, 
whose  landlady  was  daily  abating  in  her  re- 
spect, and  the  butcher  daily  abating  in  his 
punctuality ;  whose  garments  were  getting 
threadbare,  and  his  dinners  hypothetical,  and 
whos^  day-dreams  of  fame  and  fortune  had 
faded  into  the  dull-gray  of  penury  and  dis- 
appointment. I  was  broken-nearted,  ill,  hun- 
gry ;  so  I  accepted  an  invitation  from  a  friend, 
a  rich  manufacturer  in  Birmingham,  to  go 
down  to  his  house  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 
He  had  a  pleasant  place  in  the  midst  of  some 
ironworks,  the  blazing  chimneys  of  which, 
he  assured  me,  would  aflbrd  me  some  exqui- 
site studies  of  *'  light"  effects. 

By  mistake,  I  went  by  the  Express  train, 
and  so  was  thrown  into  the  society  of  a  lady 
whose  position  would  have  rendered  any  ac- 
quaintance with  her  impossible,  excepting 
under  such  chance-conditions  as  the  present ; 
and  whose  history,  as  I  learned  it  afterwards, 
led  me  to  reflect  much  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  reality  and  the  seeming  of  life. 

She  moved  mv  envy.  Yes — base,  mean, 
low,  unartistic,  degrading  as  is  this  passion, 
I  felt  it  rise  up  like  u  snake  in  my  breast 
when  I  saw  that  feeble  woman.     She  was 

splendidly   dressed wrapped   in    furs   of 

the  most  costly  kind,  trailing  behind ;  her 
velvets  and  lace  worth  a  countess's  dowry. 
She  was  attended  by  obsequious  menials ; 
surrounded  by  luxuries ;  her  compartment  of 
the  carriage  was  a  perfect  palace  in  all  the 
accessories  which  it  was  possible  to  collect 
in  so  small  a  space ;  and  it  seemed  as  though 
"Cleopatra's  cup" would  have  been  no  im- 
practicable draught  for  her.  She  gave  me 
more  fully  the  impression  of  luxury,  than 
any  person  I  had  ever  met  with  before ;  and 
I  thought  I  had  reason  when  I  envied  her. 

She  was  lifted  into  the  carriage  carefully  ; 
carefully  swathed  in  her  splendid  furs  and 
lustrous  velvets;  and  placed  gently,  like  a 
wounded  bird,  in  her  warm  nest  of  down. 


But  she  moved  languidly,  and  fretfully  thrust 
aside  her  servants'  busy  hands,  indifferent  to 
her  comforts,  and  annoyed  by  her  very  bless- 
ings. I  looked  into  her  face ;  it  was  a  strange 
face,  which  had  once  been  beautiful ;  but  ill- 
health,  and  care,  and  grief,  had  marked  it 
now  with  deep  lines,  and  colored  it  with  un- 
natural tints.  Tears  had  washed  out  the 
roses  from  her  checks,  and  set  large  purple 
rings  about  her  eyes ;  the  mouth  was  hard 
and  pinched,  but  the  eyelids  swollen  ;  while 
the  crossed  wrinkles  on  her  brow  told  the 
same  tale  of  grief  grown  petulant,  and  of 
pain  grown  soured,  as  the  thin  lip,  quivering 
and  querulous,  and  the  nervous  hand,  never 
still  and  never^strong. 

The  train- bell  rang,  the  whistle  sounded, 
the  lady's  servitors  stood  bareheaded  and 
courtesy ing  to  the  ground,  and  the  rapid 
rush  of  the  iron  giant  bore  off  the  high-bom 
dame  and  the  starveling  painter  in  strange 
companionship.  Unquiet  and  unresting — 
now  shifting  her  place — now  letting  down 
the  glass  for  the  cold  air  to  blow  full  upon 
her  withered  face — then  drawing  it  up,  and 
chafing  her  hands  and  feet  by  the  warm -wa- 
ter apparatus  concealed  in  her  chauffe  pied, 
while  shivering  as  if  in  an  ^ue-fit — sighing 
deeply — lost  in  thought — wildly  looking  out 
and  around  for  distraction — she  soon  made 
me  ask  myself  whether  my  envy  of  her  was 
as  true  as  deep  sympathy  and  pity  would 
have  been. 

"  But  her  wealth — her  wealth  I"  I  thought. 
"True,  she  may  suffer,  but  how  gloriously 
she  is  solaced  !  She  may  weep,  but  the  an- 
gels of  social  life  wipe  off  her  tears  with 
perfumed  linen,  gold  embroidered ;  she  may 
grieve,  but  her  grief  makes  her  joys  so  much 
the  more  blissful.  Ah !  she  is  to  be  envied 
after  all — envied,  while  I,  a  very  beggar, 
might  well  scorn  my  place  now !" 

Something  of  this  might  have  been  in  my 
face,  as  I  offered  my  sick  companion  some 
small  attention — I  forget  what — gathering 
up  one  of  her  luxurious  trifles,  or  arranging 
her  cushions.  She  seemed  almost  to  read 
my  thoughts  as  her  eyes  rested  on  my  mel- 
ancholy face  ;  and  saying  abruptly :  "  I  fear 
you  are  unhappy,  young  man  ?"  she  settled 
herself  in  her  place  like  a  person  prepared 
to  listen  to  a  pleasant  tale. 

"  I  am  unfortunate,  madam,"  I  answered. 
"  Unfortunate  ?"  she  said  impatiently. 
"  What !  with  youth  and  health  can  you  caD 
yourself  unfortunate?  When  the  whole 
world  lies  untried  before  you,  and  you  still 
live  in  the  golden  atmosphere  of  hope,  can 
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yoa  pamper  yourself  with  sentimental  sor- 
rows ?  Fie  upon  you ! — fie  upon  you !  What 
are  your  sorrows  compared  with  mine  V* 

"  I  am  ignorant  of  yours,  madam/*  I 
said  respectfully ;  "  but  I  know  my  own ; 
and,  knowing  them,  I  can  speak  of  their 
weight  and  bitterness.  By  your  very  posi- 
tion you  cannot  undergo  the  same  kind  of 
distress  as  that  overwhelmmg  me  at  this  mo- 
ment :  you  may  have  evils  in  your  path  of 
life,  but  they  cannot  equal  mine.'' 

''  Can  anything  equal  the  evils  of  ruined 
health  and  a  desolated  hearth  ?"  she  cried, 
still  in  the  same  impatient  manner.  '*  Can 
the  worst  griefs  of  wayward  youth  equal  the 
bitterness  of  that  cup  which  you  drink  at 
such  a  time  of  life  as  forbids  all  hope  of  af- 
ter-assuagement ?  Can  the  first  disappoint- 
ment of  a  strong  heart  rank  with  the  terri- 
ble desolation  of  a  wrecked  old  age  ?  You 
think  because  you  see  about  me  the  evidences 
of  wealth,  that  I  must  be  happy.  Young 
man,  I  tell  you  truly,  I  would  gladly  give 
up  every  farthing  of  my  princely  fortune, 
and  be  reduced  to  the  extreme  of  want,  to 
bring  back  from  the  grave  the  dear  ones  ly- 
ing there,  or  pour  into  my  veins  one  drop  of 
the  bounding  blood  of  health  and  energy 
which  used  to  make  life  a  long  play-hour  of 
delight.  Once,  no  child  in  tbe  fields,  no  bird 
in  the  sky,  was  more  blessed  than  I ;  and 
what  am  I  now  ? — a  sickly,  lonely  old  woman, 
whose  nerves  are  shattered  and  whose  heart 
is  broken,  without  hope  or  happiness  on  the 
earth  1  Even  death  has  passed  me  by  in 
forgetfulness  and  scorn !" 

Her  voice  betrayed  the  truth  of  her  emo- 
tion. Still,  with  an  accent  of  bitterness  and 
complaint,  rather  than  of  simple  sorrow,  it 
was  the  voice  of  one  fighting  against  her 
fate,  more  than  of  one  sufifering  acutely  and 
in  despair :  it  was  petulant  rather  than  mel- 
anoholy ;  angry  rather  than  grieving ;  show- 
ing that  her  trials  had  hardened,  not  softened 
her  heart. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  she  then  said,  laying  her 
hand  on  my  arm,  **  and  perhaps  my  history 
may  reconcile  you  to  the  childish  depression, 
from  what  cause  soever  it  may  be,  under 
which  you  are  laboring.  You  are  young  and 
strong,  and  can  bear  any  amount  of  pain  as 
yet :  wait  until  you  reach  my  age,  and  then 
you  will  know  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
despair  1  I  am  rich,  as  you  may  see,"  she 
continued,  pointing  to  her  surroundings, — **\n 
truth,  so  rich  that  I  take  no  account  either  of 
my  income  or  my  expenditure.  I  have  never 
known  life  under  any  other  form;  I  have 
never  known  what  it  was  to  be  denied  the 


gratification  of  one  desire  which  wealth  could 
purchase,  or  obliged  to  calculate  the  cost  of 
of  a  single  undertaking.  I  can  scarcely  real- 
ize the  idea  of  poverty.  I  see  that  all  peo- 
ple do  not  live  in  the  same  style  as  myself, 
but  I  cannot  understand  that  it  is  from  in- 
ability; it  always  seems  to  me  to  be  from 
their  own  disincliqation.  I  tell  you  I  cannot 
fully  realize  the  idea  of  poverty;  and  you 
think  this  must  make  me  happy,  perhaps  ?" 
she  added  sharply,  looking  full  in  my  face. 

'^  I  should  be  happy,  madam,  if  I  were 
rich,"  I  replied.  **  Suffering  now  from  the 
strain  of  poverty,  it  is  no  marvel  if  I  place 
an  undue  value  on  plenty." 

*'  Yet  see  what  it  does  for  me !"  continued 
my  companion.  "  Does  it  give  me  back  my 
husband,  my  brave  boys,  my  beautiful  girl? 
Does  it  give  rest  to  this  weary  heart,  or  re* 
lief  to  this  aching  head?  Does  it  soothe 
my  mind,  or  heal  my  body  ?  No !  It  but 
oppresses  me,  like  a  heavy  robe  thrown  round 
weakened  limbs  :  it  is  even  an  additional  mis- 
fortune, for  if  I  were  poor,  I  should  be  ob- 
liged to  think  of  other  things  besides  myself 
and  my  woes ;  and  the  very  mental  exertion 
necessary  to  sustain  my  position  would  light- 
en my  miseries.  I  have  seen  my  daughter 
wasting  year  by  year,  and  day  by  day,  under 
the  warm  sky  of  the  south — under  the  warm 
care  of  love !  Neither  climate  nor  affection 
could  save  her;  every  effort  was  made — the 
best  advice  procured — the  latest  panacea 
adopted  ;  but  to  no  effect.  Her  life  was  pro- 
longed certainly :  but  this  simply  means  that 
she  was  three  years  in  dying  instead  of  three 
months.  She  was  a  gloriously  lovely  crea- 
ture, like  a  fair  young  saint  for  beauty  and 
purity ^-quite  an  ideal  thing,  with  her  golden 
hair  and  large  blue  eyes  !     She  was  my  only 

girl my  youngest,  my  darling,  my  best 

treasure !  My  first  real  sorrow — now  fifteen 
years  ago — was  when  I  saw  her  laid,  on  her 
twenty- first  birthday,  in  the  English  burial- 
ground  at  Madeira.  It  is  on  the  gravestone, 
that  she  died  of  consumption :  would  that 
it  had  been  added — and  her  mother  of  grief ! 
From  the  day  of  her  death,  my  happiness 
left  me  !'* 

Here  the  poor  lady  paused,  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands.  The  first  sorrow  was 
evidently  also  the  keenest ;  and  I  felt  my  own 
eyelids  moist  as  I  watched  this  outpouring 
of  the  mother's  anguish.  After  all,  here  was 
grief  beyond  the  power  of  wealth  to  assuage  : 
here  was  sorrow  deeper  than  any  mere  world- 
ly disappointment 

"  I  had  two  sons,"  she  went  on  to  say 
after  a  short  time^'*  only  two.    They  were 
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fine  young  men,  gifted  and  handsome.     In 
fact,  all  my  children  were  allowed  to  be  very 
models  oi  baanty.     One  entered  the  army, 
the  other  the  navy.    The  eldest  went  with 
his  regiment  to  the  Cape,  where  he  married 
a  woman  of  low  family — an  infamous  crea- 
ture of  no  blood ;  though  she  was  decently 
conducted  for  a  low-bom  thing  as  she  was. 
She  was  well-spoken  of  by  those  who  knew 
her ;  but  what  could  she  be  with  a  butcher 
for  a  grandfather !     However,  my  poor  infa- 
tuated son  loved  her  to  the  last.  She  was  yery 
pretty,  I  have  heard — young,  and  timid  ;  but 
being  of  such  fearfully  low  origin,  of  course  she 
could  not  be  recognized  by  my  husband  or 
myself!     We  forbade  my  son  all  intercourse 
with   us,  unless  he  would  separate  himself 
from  from  her ;  but  the  poor  boy  was  per- 
fectly mad,  and  he  preferred  this  low-bom 
wife  to  his  father  and  mother.     They  bad  a 
little  baby,  who  was  sent  over  to  me  when 
the  wife  died — for,  thank  God !  she  did  die 
in  a  few  years'  time.     My  son  was  restored 
to  our  love,  and  he  received  our  forgiveness ; 
but  we  never  sav/  him  again.    He  took  a 
fever  of  the  country,  and  was  a  corpse  in  a 
few  hours.     My  second  boy  was  in  the  navy 
— a  fine  high-spirited  fellow,  who  seemed  to 
set  all  the  accidents  of  life  at  defiance.     I 
could  not  believe  in  any  harm  coming  to  Aim. 
He  was  so  strong,  so  healthy,  so  beautiful, 
so  bright :  he  might  have  been  immortal,  for 
all  the  elements  of  decay  that  showed  them- 
selves in  him     Yet  this  glorious  young  hero 
was  drowned — wrecked  off  a  coral-reef,  and 
flung  like  a  weed  on  the  waters.     He  lost 
his  own  life  in  trying  to  save  that  of  a  com- 
mon sailor — a  piece  of  pure  gold  bartered  for 
the  foulest  clay !     TWo  years  after  this,  my 
husband  died  of  typhus  fever,  and  I  had   a 
nervous  attack,  from  which  I  have  never  re- 
covered.     And  now,  what  do  you  say  to  this 
history  of  mine  ?    For  fifteen  years,  I  have 
never  been  free   from  sorrow.     No  sooner 
did  one  grow  so  familiar  to  me,  that  I  ceased 
to  tremble  at  its  hideousness,  than  another, 
still  more  terrible,  came  to  overwhelm  me  in 
fresh  misery. ,  For  fifteen  years,  my  heart 
has  never  known  an  hour's   peace ;  and  to 
the  end  of  ray  life,  I  shall  be  a  desolate,  miser- 
able, broken-hearted  woman.     Can  you  un- 
derstand, now,  the  valuelessness  of  my  riches, 
and  how  desolate  my  splendid  house  must 
seem  to  me  ?    They  have  been  given  me  for 
no  useful  purpose  here  or  hereafter;  they 
encumber  me,  and  do  no  good  to  others. 
Who  is  to  have  them  when  I  die  ?  Hospitals 
and  schools  ?    I  hate  the  medical  profession, 
^ "  and  I  am  against  the  education  of  the  poor. 


I  think  it  the  great  evil  of  the  day,  and  I 
would  not  leave  a  penny  of  mine  to  such  a 
radical  wrong.     What  is  to  become  of  my 

wealth  r 

"  Your  grandson,"  I  interrapted  hastily  : 
"  the  child  of  the  officer." 

The  old  woman's  face  gradually  softened. 
**  Ah  !  he  is  a  lovely  boy,    she  said ;  "  but  I 
don't  love  him — no,  I  don't,"  she  repeated 
vehemently.     **  If  I  set  my  heart  on  him,  he 
will  die  or  turn  out  ill :  take  to  the  low  ways 
of  his  wretched  mother,  or  die  some  horrible 
death.     I  steel  my  heart  against  him,  and 
shut  him  out  from  my  calculations  of  the  fu- 
ture.    He  is  a  sweet  boy :  interesting,  affec- 
tionate, lovely  ;  but  I  will  not  allow  myself 
to  love  him,  and  I  don't  allow  him  to  love 
me !    But  you  ought  to  see  him.     His  hair 
is  like  my  own  daughter's — long,  flossy, 
golden  hair ;  and  his  eyes  are  large  and  blue, 
and  the  lashes  curl  on  his  cheek  like  heavy 
fringes.     He  is  too  pale  and  too  thin :  he 
looks  sadly  delicate ;  but  his  wretched  mother 
was  a  delicate  little  creature,  and  he  has 
doubtless  inherited  a  world  of  disease  and 
poor  blood  from  her.     I  wish  he  was  here 
though,  for  you  to  see ;  but  I  keep  him  at 
school,  for  when  he  is  much  with  me,  I  feel 
myself  beginning  to  be  interested  in  him; 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  love  him — I  do  not  wish 
to  remember  him  at  all !     With  that  delicate 
frame  and  nervous  temperament,  he  mttst  die; 
and  why  should  I  prepare  fresh  sorrow  for 
myself,  by  taking  him  mto  my  heart,  only  to 
have  him  plucked  out  again  by  death  ?" 

All  this  was  said  with  the  most  passion- 
ate vehemence  of  manner,  as  if  she  were 
defending  herself  against  some  unjust  charge. 
I  said  something  in  the  way  of  remonstrance. 
Gently  and  respectfully,  but  firmly,  I  spoke 
of  the  necessity  for  each  soul  to  spiritualize 
its  aspirations,  and  to  raise  itdelf  from  the 
trammels  of  earth ;  and  in  speaking  thus 
to  her,  I  felt  my  own  burden  lightened  off 
my  heart,  and  I  acknowledged  that  I  had 
been  both  foolish  and  sinful  in  allowing  my 
first  disappointment  to  shadow  all  the  sun- 
light of  my  existence.  I  am  not  naturally 
of  a  desponding  disposition,  and  nothing  but 
a  blow  as  severe  as  the  non-success  of  my 
"Finding  the  Body  of  Harold  by  Torch- 
light" could  have  affected  me  to  the  extent 
of  mental  prostration  as  that  under  which  I 
was  now  laboring.  But  this  was  very  hard 
to  bear !  My  companion  listened  to  me  with 
a  kind  of  blank  surprise,  evidently  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  honesty  of  truth ;  but  she  bore 
my  remarks  patiently,  and  when  I  had  ended, 
she  even  thanked  me  for  my  advice. 
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''And  now,  tell  me  the  cause  of  your 
melancholy  face?*'  she  asked,  as  we  were 
nearing  Birmingham.  "  Your  story  cannot 
be  very  long,  and  I  shall  have  just  enough 
time  to  hear  it." 

I  smiled  at  her  authorative  tone,  and  said 
quietly  :  "  I  am  an  artist,  madam,  and  I  had 
counted  much  on  the  success  of  my  first  hb- 
torical  painting.  It  has  failed,  and  I  am  both 
penniless  and  infamous.  I  am  the  'Vpre- 
Bumptuous  dauber"  of  the  critics — despised 
by  my  creditors — emphatically  a  failure 
throughout." 

''Pshaw!"  cried  the  lady  impatiently; 
"  and  what  is  that  for  a  grief  ?  a  day's  dis- 
appointment which  a  day's  labor  can  repair ! 
To  me,  your  troubles  seem  of  no  more  worth 
than  a  child's  tears  when  he  has  broken  his 
newest  toy !  Here  is  Birmingham,  and  I 
must  bid  you  farewell.  Perhaps  yon  will 
open  the  door  for  me?  Good-morning :  yon 
have  made  my  journey  pleasant,  and  relieved 
my  ennui.  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  in 
town,  and  to  help  you  forward  in  your 
career," 

And  with  theses  words,  said  in  a  strange, 
indifferent,  matter-of-fact  tone,  as  of  one  ac- 
customed to  all  the  polite  offers  of  good 
society,  which  mean  nothing  tangible,  she 
was  lifted  from  the  carriage  by  a  train  of 
servants,  and  borne  off  the  platform. 

I  looked  at  the  card  which  she  placed  in 
my  hand,  and  read  the  address  of  "Mrs. 
Arden,  Belgrave  Square." 

I  found  my  friend  waiting  for  me ;  and  in 
a  few  moments  was  seated  before  a  blazing 
fire  in  a  magnificent  drawing-room,  surround- 
ed with  every  comfort  that  hospitality  could 
offer  or  luxuir  invent. 

"  Here,  at  least,  is  happiness,"  I  thought, 
as  I  saw  the  family  assemble  in  the  drawing- 
room  before  dinner.  "  Here  are  beauty,  youth, 
wealth,  position — all  that  makes  life  valuable. 
What  concealed  skeleton  can  there  be  in  this 
bouse  to  frighten  away  one  grace  of  exist- 
ence? None — none!  They  must  be  hap- 
py ;  and  oh !  what  a  contrast  to  that  poor 
lady  I  met  with  to-day  ;  and  what  a  pamful 
contrast  to  myself!" 

And  all  my  former  melancholy  returned 
like  a  heavy  cloud  upon  my  brow ;  and  I 
felt  that  I  stood  like  some  sad  ghost  in  a 
fairy-land  of  beauty,  so  utterly  out  of  place 
was  my  gloom  in  the  midst  of  all  this  gaiety 
and  splendor. 

One  daughter  attracted  my  attention  more 
than  the  rest.  She  was  the  eldest,  a  beauti- 
ful girl  of  about  twenty- three,  or  she  might 
have  been  even  a  few  years  older.     Her  face 


was  quite  of  the  Spanish  style— dark,  ex- 
pressive, and  tender ;  and  l^er  manners  were 
the  softest  and  most  bewitching  I  had  ever 
seen.  She  was  peculiarly  attractive  to  an 
artbt,  from  the  exceeding  beauty  of  feature, 
as  well  as  from  the  depth  of  expression 
which  distinguished  her.  I  secretly  sketched 
her  portrait  on  my  thumb-nail,  and  in  my 
own  mind  I  determined  to  make  her  the  mo- 
del for  my  next  grand  attempt  at  historical 
composition — "the  Return  of  Columbus.^' 
She  was  to  be  the  Spanish  queen;  and  I 
thought  of  myself  as  Ferdinand  ;  for  I  was 
not  unlike  a  Spaniard  in  appearance,  and  I 
was  almost  as  brown. 

I  remained  with  my  friend  a  fortnight,  stu- 
dying the  midnight  effects  of  the  iron-found- 
ries, and  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of 
Julia.  In  these  two  congenial  occupations 
the  time  passed  like  lightning,  and  I  woke 
as  from  a  pleasant  dream,  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact,  that  my  visit  was  expected  to 
be  brought  to  a  close.  I  had  been  asked  I 
remembered*  for  a  week,  and  I  had  doubled 
my  furlough.  I  hinted  at  breakfast,  that  I 
was  afraid  I  must  leave  my  kind  friends  to- 
morrow, and  a  general  regret  was  expressed, 
but  no  one  asked  me  to  stay  longer ;  so  the 
die  was  unhappily  cast. 

Julia  was  melancholy.  I  could  not  but 
observe  it ;  and  I  confess  that  the  observation 
caused  me  more  pleasure  than  pain.  Could 
it  be  sorrow  at  my  departure  ?  We  had  been 
daily,  almost  hourly,  companions  for  fourteen 
days,  and  the  surmise  was  not  unreasonable. 
She  had  always  shown  me  particular  kind- 
ness, and  she  could  not  but  have  seen  my 
marked  preference  for  her.  My  heart  beat 
wildly  as  I  gazed  on  her  pale  cheek  and 
drooping  eyelid;  for  though  she  had  been 
always  still  and  gentle,  I  had  never  seen — 
certainly  I  had  never  noticed — such  evident 
traces  of  sorrow,  as  I  saw  in  her  face  to-day. 
Oh,  if  it  were  for  me,  how  I  would  bless 
each  pang  which  pained  that  beautiful  heart ! 
— how  I  would  cherish  the  tears  that  fell, 
as  if  they  had  been  priceless  diamonds  from 
the  mine ! — how  I  would  joy  in  her  grief 
and  live  in  her  despair !  It  inight  be  that  out 
of  evil  would  come  good,  and  from  the  deep 
desolation  of  my  unsold  "  Body"  might  arise 
the  heavenly  blessedness  of  such  love  aR 
this  !  I  was  intoxicated  with  my  hopes ;  and 
was  on  the  point  of  making  a  public  idiot  of 
myself,  but  happily  some  slight  remnant  of 
common- sense  was  left  me.  However,  impa- 
tient to  learn  my  fate,  I  drew  Julia  aside ; 
and,  placing  myself  at  her  feet,  while  she 
was   enthroned  on  a  luxurious  ottoman,  I 
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pretended  that  I  must  conclude  the  series  of 
lectures  on  art,  and  the  best  methods  of  col- 
oring, on  whbh  I  had  been  employed  with 
her  ever  since  my  visit. 

**  You  seem  unhappy  to-day»  Miss  Reay/' 
I  said  abruptly,  with  my  voice  trembling 
like  a  girl's. 

She  raised^her  large  eyes  languidly.  "  Un- 
happy ?  no,  I  am  never  unhappy/'  she  said 
quietly. 

Her  voice  never  sounded  so  silvery  sweet, 
so  pure  and  harmonious.  It  fell  like  music 
on  the  air. 

"  I  have,  then,  been  too  much  blinded  by 
excess  of  beauty  to  have  been  able  to  see 
correctly,"  I  answered.  "  To  me  you  have  ap- 
peared always  calm,  but  neversad ;  but  to-day 
there  is  a  palpable  weight  of  sorrow  on  you^ 
which  a  child  might  read.  It  is  in  your  voice, 
and  on  your  eyelids,  and  round  your  lips ; 
it  is  on  you  like  the  moss  on  the  young  rose 
•--beautifying  while  veiling  the  dazzling  glory 
within." 

'*  Ah  !  you  speak  far  too  poetically  for 
me,"  said  Julia,  smiling.  "  If  you  will  come 
down  to  my  level  for  a  little  while,  and  will 
talk  to  me  rationally,  I  will  tell  you  my  his- 
tory. I  will  tell  it  you  as  a  lesson  for  your- 
self, which  I  think  will  do  you  good." 

The  cold  chill  that  went  to  my  soul !  Her 
hbtory !  It  was  no  diary  of  facts  that  I  want- 
ed to  hear,  but  only  a  register  of  feelings — 
a  register  of  feelings  in  which  I  should  find 
myself  the  only  point  whereto  the  index  was 
set.  History !  what  events  deserving  that 
name  could  have  troubled  the  smooth  waters 
of  her  life  ? 

I  was  silent,  for  I  was  disturbed;  but 
Julia  did  not  notice  either  my  embarrassment 
or  my  silence,  and  began  in  her  low,  soft 
voice,  to  open  one  of  the  sad4est  chapters  of 
life  which  I  have  ever  heard. 

"  You  do  not  know  that  I  am  going  into 
a  convent  ?"  she  said  ;  then,  without  waiting 
for  anfanswer,  she  continued :  "  This  is  the 
last  month  of  my  worldly  life.  In  four  weeks, 
I  shall  have  put  on  the  white  robe  of  the 
novitiate,  and  in  due  course  I  trust  to  be  dead 
for  ever  to  this  earthly  life." 

A  heavy  thick,  choking  sensation  in  my 
throat,  and  a  burning  pain  within  my  eye- 
balls, warned  me  to  keep  silence.  My  voice 
would  have  betrayed  me. 

'*  When  I  was  seventeen,"  continued  Julia, 
"  I  was  engaged  to  my  cousin.  We  had  been 
brought  up  together  from  childhood,  and  we 
loved  each  other  perfectly.  You  must  not 
think,  because  I  speak  so  calmly  now,  that  I 
have  not  suffered  in  the  past     It  is  only  by 


the  grace  of  resignation  and  of  religion,  that 
I  have  been  brought  to  my  present  condition 
of  spiritual  peace.  I  am  now  five-and- twenty 
— next  week  I  shall  be  six-and-twenty  :  that 
is  just  nine  years  since  I  was  first  engaged 
to  Laurence.  He  was  not  rich  enough,  and 
indeed  he  was  far  too  young,  to  marry,  for 
he  was  only  a  year  older  than  myself;  and 
if  he  had  had  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
income,  we  could  certainly  not  have  married 
for  three  years.  My  father  never  cordially 
approved  of  the  engagement,  though  he  did 
not  oppose  it.  Laurence  was  taken  partner 
into  a  large  concern  here,  and  a  heavy  weight 
of  business  was  immediately  laid  on  him. — 
Youthful  as  he  was,  he  was  made  the  sole  and 
almost  irresponsible  agent  in  a  house  which 
counted  its  capital  by  millions,  and  through 
which  gold  flowed  like  water.  For  some  time, 
he  went  on  well — to  a  marvel  well.  He  was 
punctual,  vigilant,  careful ;  but  the  respon- 
sibility was  too  much  for  the  poor  boy  :  the 
praises  he  received,  the  flattery  and  obsequi- 
ousness which,  for  the  first  time,  were  lavish- 
ed on  the  friendless  vouth,  the  wealth  at  his 
command,  all  turned  his  head.  For  a  long 
time,  we  heard  vague  rumors  of  irregular 
conduct ;  but  as  he  was  always  the  same 
good,  affectionate,  respectful,  happy  Laurence 
when  with  us,  even  my  father,  who  is  so 
strict,  and  somewhat  suspicious,  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  them.  I  was  the  earliest  to  no- 
tice a  slight  change,  first  in  his  face,  and  then 
in  his  manner.  At  last  the  rumors  ceased 
to  be  vague,  and  became  definite.  Business 
neglected ;  fatal  habits  vbible  even  in  the 
early  day;  the  frightful  use  of  horrible 
words  which  once  he  would  have  trembled 
to  use ;  the  nights  passed  at  the  gaming- 
table, and  the  ouEiys  spent  in  the  society  of 
the  worst  men  on  the  turf — all  these  accu- 
sations were  brought  to  my  father  by  credi- 
ble witnesses ;  and,  alas  !  the^  were  too  true 
to  be  refuted.  My  father — Heaven  and  the 
holy  saints  bless  his  gray  head ! — kept  them 
from  me  as  long  as  he  could.  He  forgave 
him  again  and  again,  and  used  every  means 
that  love  and  reason  could  employ  to  bring 
him  back  into  the  way  of  nght;  but  he 
could  do  nothing  against  force  of  such  fatal 
habits  as  those  to  which  my  poor  Laurence 
had  now  become  wedded.  With  every  good 
intention,  and  with  much  strong  love  for  me 
burning  sadly  amid  the  wreck  of  his  virtues, 
he  yet  would  not  refrain  :  the  Evil  One  had 
overcome  him;  he  was  his  prey  here  and 
hereafter.  0  no-— not  hereafter !"  she  added, 
raising  her  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  "if 
prayer,  if  fasting,  patient  vigil,  incessant 
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Btrivin^,  may  procure  him  pardon — not  for 
ever  his  prey !  Our  engagement  was  broken 
off;  and  this  step,  necessary  as  it  was,  com- 
pleted   hb   ruin.    He  died." Here    a 

strong  shudder  shook  her  from  head  to  foot, 
and  X  half  rose,  in  akirm.  The  next  instant 
she  was  calm. 

"  Now,  you  know  my  history,"  continued 
she.  "  It  is  a  tragedy  of  real  life,  which 
you  will  do  well,  young  painter,  to  compare 
with  your  own !"  With  a  kindly  pressure 
of  the  hand,  and  gentle  smile^— oh  !  so  sweet, 
80  pure,  and  heavenly ! — Julia  Reay  left  me ; 
while  I  sat  perfectly  awed — that  is  the  only 
word  I  can  use — with  the  revelation  which 
she  had  made  both  of  her  history  and  of  her 
own  grand  soul. 

*'  Come  with  me  to  my  study,"  said  Mr. 
Reay,  entering  the  room ;  "  I  have  a  word 
to  talk  to  you  about.  You  go  to-morrow, 
you  say.  I  am  sorry  for  it;  but  I  must 
therefore  settle  my  business  with  you  in  good 
time  to-day." 

I  followed  him  mechanically,  for  I  was 
undergoing  a  mental  casttgation  which  rather 
disturbed  me.  Indeed,  like  a  young  fool — 
as  eager  in  self-reproach  as  in  self-glorifica- 
tion— I  was  so  occupied  inwardly  calling 
myself  hard  names,  that  even  when  my  host 
gave  me  a  con^mision  for  my  new  picture, 
"  The  Return  of  Columbus,"  at  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  together  with  an  order  to 
paint  himself,  Mrs.  Reay,  and  half-a-dozen 
of  their  children,  I  confess  it  with  shame, 
that  I  received  the  news  like  a  leaden  block, 
and  felt  neither  surprise  nor  joy — not  though 
these  few  words  chased  me  from  the  grates 
of  the  Fleet,  whither  I  was  fast  hastening, 
and  secured  me  both  position  and  daily 
bread.  The  words  of  that  beautiful  girl 
were  still  ringing  in  my  ears,  mixed  up  with 
the  bitterest  self-accusations ;  and  these  to- 
gether shut*  out  all  other  sound,  however 
pleasant.     But  that  was  always  my  way. 

I  went  back  to  London,  humbled  and  yet 
strengthened,  having  learned  more  of  human 
nature  and  the  value  of  events,  in  one  short 
fortnight,  than  I  had  ever  dreamed  of  before. 
The  first  lessons  of  youth  generally  come  in 
hard  shape.  I  had  sense  enough  to  feel 
that  I  had  learned  mine  gently,  and  that  I 
had  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  mildness  of 
the  teaching.  From  a  boy,  I  became  a  man, 
judging  more  accurately  of  humanity  than  a 
year's  ordinary  experience  would  have  en- 
abled me  to  do.  And  the  moral  which  I 
drew  was  this :  that  under  our  most  terrible 
afliictions,  we  may  always  gain  some  spirit- 
ual good,  if  we  suffer  them  to  be  softening 


and  purifying  rather  than  hardening  influ- 
ences over  us.  And  also,  that  while  we  are 
suffering  the  most  acutely,  we  may  be  sure 
that  others  are  suffering  still  more  acutely  ; 
and  if  we  would  but  sympathize  with  them 
more  than  with  ourselves^ — live  out  of  our 
ownselves,  and  in  the  wide  world  around  us 
— we  would  soon  be  healed  while  striving  to 
heal  others.  Of  this  I  am  convinced :  the 
secret  of  life,  and  of  all  its  good,  is  in  love  ; 
and  while  we  preserve  this,  we  can  never  fail 
of  comfort.  The  sweet  waters  will  always 
gush  out  over  the  sandiest  desert  of  our  lives 
while  we  can  love  ;  but  without  it — nay,  not 
the  merest  weed  of  comfort  or  of  virtue 
would  grow  under  the  feet  of  angels.  In 
this  was  the  distinction  between  Mrs.  Arden 
and  Julia  Reay.  The  one  had  hardened  her 
heart  under  her  trials,  and  shut  it  up  in  it- 
self; the  other  had  opened  hers  to  the  pur- 
est love  of  man  and  love  of  Ood ;  and  the 
result  was  to  be  seen  in  the  despair  of  the 
one  and  in  the  holy  peace  of  the  other. 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  I  sought  out  my 
poor  lady,  determined  to  do  her  real  benefit 
if  I  could.  She  received  me  very  kindly, 
for  I  had  taken  care  to  provide  myself  with 
a  sufficient  introduction,  so  as  to  set  all 
doubts  of  my  social  position  at  rest :  and  I 
knew  how  far  this  would  go  with  her.  We 
soon  became  fast  friends.  She  seemed  to 
rest  on  me  much  for  sympathy  and  comfort, 
and  soon  grew  to  regard  me  with  a  sort  of 
motherly  fondness  that  of  itself  brightened 
her  life.  I  paid  her  all  the  attention  which 
a  devoted  son  might  pay — humored  her 
whims,  soothed  her  pains;  but  insensibly 
I  led  her  mind  out  from  itself — first  in  kind- 
ness to  me,  and  then  in  love  to  her  grand- 
son. 

I  asked  for  him  just  before  the  midsum- 
mer holidays,  and  with  great  difficulty  ol>> 
tained  an  invitation  for  him  to  spend  them 
with  her.  She  resisted  my  entreaties  stoutly, 
but  at  last  was  obliged  to  yield  ;  not  to  me, 
nor  to  my  powers  of  persuasion,  but  to  the 
holy  truth  of  which  1  was  then  the  advocate. 
The  child  came,  and  I  was  there  also  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  to  enforce  by  my  presence — 
which  I  saw  without  vanity  had  great  influ- 
ence— a  fitting  reception.  He  was  a  pensive, 
clever,  interesting  little  fellow ;  sensitive  and 
affectionate,  timid,  gifted  with  wonderful 
powers,  and  of  great  beauty.  There  was  a 
shy  look  in  his  eyes,  which  made  me  sure 
that  he  inherited  much  of  his  loveliness  from 
his  mother ;  and  when  we  were  great  friends, 
he  shewed  me  a  small  portrait  of  '^poor 
mamma ;"  and  I  saw  at  once  the  most  struiing 
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likeness  between  the  two.  No  human  heart 
eoald  withstand  that  boy,  certainly  not  my 
poor  friend's.  She  yielded,  fighting  desper- 
ately against  me  and  him,  and  all  the  powers 
of  love,  which  were  subduing  her,  but  yield- 
ing while  she  fought ;  and  in  a  short  time 
the  child  had  tak^n  his  proper  place  in  her 
affections,  which  he  kept  to  the  end  of  her 
life.  And  she,  that  desolate  mother,  even  she, 
with  her  seared  soul  and  petrified  heart,  was 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  peace  by  the 
glorious  power  of  love. 

Prosperous,  famous,  happy,  blessed  in 
home  and  hearth,  this  has  become  my  funda- 
mental creed  of  life,  the  basis  on  which  all 
good,  whether  of  art  or  of  morality,  is  rested : 
of  art  especially  ;  for  only  by  a  tender,  reve- 
rent spirit  can  the  true  meaning  of  his  vocation 
be  made  known  to  the  artist.  All  the  rest 
is  mere  imitation  of  form,  not  insight  into 


essence.  And  while  I  feel  that  I  can  live  oat 
of  myself,  and  love  others — the  whole  world 
of  man — more  than  myself,  I  know  that  I 
possess  the  secret  of  happiness  ;  ay,  though 
my  powers  were  suddenly  blasted  as  by 
lightning,  my  wife  and  children  laid  in  the 
cold  grave,  and  my  happy  home  desolated 
for  ever.  For  I  would  go  out  into  the 
thronged  streets,  and  gather  up  the  sorrows 
of  others,  to  relieve  them  ;  and  I  would  go 
out  under  the  quiet  sky,  and  look  up  to  the 
Father's  throne ;  and  I  would  pluck  peace, 
as  green  herbs  from  active  benevolence  and 
contemplative  adoration.  Yes ;  love  can  save 
from  the  sterility  of  selfishness,  and  from 
the  death  of  despair ;  but  love  alone.  No 
other  talisman  has  the  power ;  pride,  self- 
sustainment,  coldness,   pleasure,  nothing — 

I  nothing — but  that  divine  word  of  Life  which 

I  is  life's  soul ! 
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Lord  Eldox  was  tormented  to  write  an 
account  of  his  Life  and  Timeis.  He  had  two 
incentives  for  compliance,  leisure  and  resent- 
ment. But  the  facts  were  dry,  and  the  line 
between  what  mi^ht  and  what  not  might  be 
told  too  difficult  £r  a  garrulous  pen  to  draw. 
Of  course  he  declined  to  write.  They  then 
placed  a  volume  of  anecdotes  before  him — 
anecdotes  of  events  and  persons  of  his  time 
— and  blank  leaves  were  inserted  between 
the  pages.  This  the  old  man  could  not  re- 
sist. Each  anecdote  suggested  corrections, 
confirmation,  or  contradiction  ;  and  the  men- 
tion of  each  name  called  forth  an  opinion  or 
an  illustration ;  and  thus  something  was 
gleaned  from  the  storehouse  of  Lord  Eldon's 
reminiscences. 

Without  Lord  Eldon's  eminence  or  opportu- 
nities, I  should  be  glad  to  hang  my  recollec- 
tions upon  any  row  of  pegs.  Although  my 
first,  that  is  my  earliest,  were  in  a  world  which 
has  long  ceased  to  be.  What  a  mutable 
tim^ !  Our  fathers,  who  saw  political  day- 
light through  the  first  dawn  of  the  Ameri- 
can quarrel,  saw  themselves  going  through 
the  Icmg  French  war  to  its  very  conclusion, 
asaocmted  with  the  same  names,  and  surotind- 


ed  by  the  same  faces.  Now  one  generation 
knows  not  another.  They  are  swept  away, 
like  a  service  of  French  dishes,  and  new  ones 
are  laid  upon  the  table,  to  be  admired,  dis- 
cussed, to  be  devoured,  and  to  disappear  in 
their  turn.  Think  of  the  two  Pitts,  father 
and  son,  influencing  the  councils  and  guiding 
the  fortunes  of  England  for  three-quarters 
of  a  century,  from  1735  to  1807.  Look  at 
the  Jenkinsons,  father  and  son ;  the  latter 
starting  from  nothing,  as  private  secretary  to 
the  favourite,  Lord  Bute,  and  then  creeping 
gradually  up  the  ladder  of  office  till  he  soon 
became  its  head^  and  reigned  in  Pitt's  place. 
Contemplate  tHe  Dundases,  the  Rjders,  the 
Bathursts  ;  some  of  them  brilliant  trees,  like 
forest  ones,  with  few  flowers  and  no  fruit, 
but  with  roots  that  defied  the  tempest  of  op- 
position. Our  friend,  Dizzy,  may  quiz  the 
Tadpoles  and  the  Tapers  as  he  will ;  but  I 
can  tell  him,  that  the  Tadpoles  and  the  Ta- 
pers of  that  time  had  stamina  in  them,  more 
than  I  can  see  in  the  very  leaders  and  flash 
orators  of  the  present  day. 

The  prejudice  seems,  that  the  politicians  of 
the  ultimate  and  penultimate  generation  were 
a  set  of  very  stupid  and  very  selfish  fellows, 
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who  established  a  ttionopoly  for  themselves 
— a  kind  of  official  bed  of  roses,  on  which 
they  fattened,  and  where  they  became  mon- 
strously rich,  at  the  expense  of  the  state  and 
out  of  the  bowels  of  the  tax-payers.  Now 
the  truth  is,  that  for  the  last  hundred  years 
I  know  of  no  family  that  has  accquired 
wealth  by  politics,  nor  that  has  had  anything 
like  that  direct  promotion  or  greatness,  that 
the  Cecils,  and  the  Russells,  and  the  Yilliers 
had,  out  of  the  munificence  of  Elizabeth,  or 
Henry,  or  James. 

Take  all  the  Pittite  families — those  who 
held  the  destinies  and  the  purse-strings  of 
England  all  through  the  most  expensive  and 
prodigal  of  wars — Did  they  feather  their 
nests  ?  There  are  few  remains  now  of  either 
nests  or  feathers ;  none  of  them  grew  rich, 
at  least  by  politics.  No  great  fortunes  in  our 
times  or  in  theirs  have  been  amassed  in  office ; 
whilst  the  talents  and  opportunities  for  mak- 
ing a  fortune  in  arty  other  walk  of  life  have 
invariably  been  thrown  away. 

Look  at  Stowe  and  Wotton,  and  think  of 
the  Grenvilles  and  the  Temples.  Can  we 
have  a  more  striking  example?  Here  is  a 
family  of  gentlemen,  brothers,  cousins,  rela- 
tives, obtaining  by  marriage  a  chief  of  great 
wealth.  Lord  Cobham,  who  directs  the  am- 
bition of  the  whole  family  to  politics.  His 
ally,  William  Pitt,  the  finest  genius  of  the 
age,  who  married  their  sister,  became  the  First 
Lord  and  the  great  Commoner.  They  rule 
together,  and  when  they  are  overthrown, 
there  is  another  brother,  a  Grenville,  ready  to 
take  their  places,  he  having  acquired  the  po- 
litical knowledge,  suppleness,  and  connexions, 
which  they  wanted. 

The  records  of  the  Grenville  family  are 
now  in  course  of  publication,  and  full  they 
are  of  instruction,  a  picture  of  official  charac- 
ter and  a  review  of  official  life.  These  vol- 
umes tell,  how  George  the  Third  would  not 
permit  the  great  Chatham  to  humble  France, 
destroy  her  navies,  and  conquer  the  colonies 
of  Spain ;  and  how  the  same  King,  who  for 
mere  love  of  peace  did  tfts,  forced  George 
Grenville  to  provoke  a  war  with  America,  by 
which  England  lost  her  own  colonies,  and 
her  military  reputation  with  them.  To  this 
lesson  of  royal  nature,  these  volumes  add 
many  more  of  political  and  official  bearing. 
There  can  be  nothing  more  manifest,  than 
that  Pitt  made  the  fortune  of  the  Grenvilles, 
great  and  small ;  and  yet  these  papers  con- 
tain a  long  and  memorable  statement  by 
George  Grenville,  proving,  or  seeking  to  prove, 
that  Pitt  owed  all  to  the  Grenvilles,  the 
Gi^nviUes  nothing  to  him. 


How  remarkable  is  the  liking  that  George 
the  Third  at  first  took  to  George  Grenville, 
as  a  man  cold,  methodical,  obstinate,  solemn 
and  ratiocinating  as  himself;  and  how  the 
monarch  who  admired  these  qualities  at  a  dis- 
tance, found  their  influence  intolerable  in  close 
contact.  George  the  Third  became  in  fact 
somewhat  reconciled  to  Lord  Chatham,  whose 
proud  and  intelligent  spirit  exercised  a  tyranny 
over  him,  by  finding  that  a  dull  solemn  fool 
like  Grenville  could  be  just  as  great  a  tyrant, 
and  considerably  a  greater  bore. 

There  is  no  current  sentiment  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  that  so  stirs  my  bile,  as  the  univer- 
sal and  almost  successful  efifort  of  the  Whigs, 
to  depreciate  Lord  Chatham.  Mr.  Macaulay 
proposes.  Lord  John  Russell  seconds,  and 
Lord  Albermarle,  in  his  recent  "  Memoir  of 
Lord  Rockingham,"  carries  the  condemnation 
of  Lord  Chatham.  I  must  own,  that  when 
I  behold  the  essays  of  Macaulay  upon  Lord 
Chatham  sold  at  railroad  stations  for  a  few 
pence,  and  destined  to  spread  a  knowledge 
of  English  history  and  English  herobm 
amongst  the  people  ;  when  I  see  his  power- 
ful genius  exercise  criticism  to  disrobe,  de- 
preciate, and  destroy  the  noblest  and  proud- 
est name  on  the  list  of  the  poliUcal  geniuses 
of  the  country,  I  am  seized  with  indignation. 
The  writers  of  no  nation  in  the  world,  save 
our  own,  would  thus  befoul  their  own  nest. 
What  Frenchman  would  devote  a  book  to 
expose  and  exaggerate  the  foibles  of  Sully, 
Richelieu,  or  Colbert,  or  those  capricious 
weaknesses  that  marred  the  true  greatness  of 
Choiseul  ? 

And  after  all,  what  was  the  great  crime  of 
Lord  Chatham  ?  Simply  that  he  would  not 
amalgamate  with  a  body,  that  called  itself  ex- 
clusively the  Whigs.  The  Dukes  of  New- 
castle and  of  Bedford,  the  two  great  magnates 
I  of  the  Whig  party,  deserted  Pitt  in  1761,  and 
sacrificed  him  most  basely  to  the  rising  as- 
cendancy of  the  favorite,  Bute.  And  on 
that  account  the  Whigs  of  the  present  day 
bear  him  rancor.  The  tenacity  and  folly  of 
Newcastle  and  of  Bedford,  who  no  sooner  sa- 
crificed Pitt  to  Bute,  than  they  were  sacrified 
by  Bute  to  his  own  vanity,  utterly  broke  up 
and  ruined  the  Whig  party,  if  that  could  be 
called  a  party,  which  followed  the  lead  of 
such  nonentities,  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
of  that  day,  and  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham. 
Burke,  who  wore  the  collar  of  the  latter,  was 
the  first  who  opened  the  Whig  bow-wow  at 
Lord  Chatham  ;  and  every  Whig  writer  has 
re-echoed  the  same  down  to  our  time. 

The  fault  and  the  curse  of  George  the 
Third's  reign,  was  the  party  which  he  was 
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enabled  to  form  soon  after  his  accession — 
the  party  of  King's  friends,  who  looked  to 
the  monarch  seriously  as  a  source  of  perpe- 
tual wisdom,  and  who  placed  their  loyalty, 
not  in  protecting  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  crown,  in  supporting  its  dignity  and 
power,  but  in  rendering  the  personal  will  of 
the  sovereign  the  rule  of  all  things  in  and 
oat  of  Parliament-  We  need  not  now  say, 
that  ihey  lost  us  America,  placed  us  in  anta- 
eonism  with  France  and  with  Ireland,  drove 
from  the  councils  and  direction  of  the  state, 
every  man  of  ability  and  spirit,  and  at  the 
most  active  period  of  European  politics, 
placed  the  power  and  the  finances  of  Eng- 
land in  the  hands  of  a  man,  far  too  young  m 
judgment  and  experience,  whatsoever  his 
other  talents,  to  be  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  decision.  It  is  notorious, 
that  the  younger  Pitt  embarked  in  the  French 
War,  with  ideas  of  the  present,  and  hopes  of 
the  future,  as  remote  from  reality  and  truth, 
as  the  Arabian  Nights  are  from  every-day 
facts. 

The  personal  influence  of  the  King  and 
King's  friends  begat  all  this.  And  these  the 
elder  Pitt  would  have  prevented  in  1761,  had 
the  Whigs  been  true  to  him.  Is  it  to  be  won- 
dered then,  that  when  the  Whigs  came  in, 
under  no  more  efficient  leaders  than  Conway 
and  Rockingham,  and  then  most  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  King's  friends  m  the 
carrying  of  every  measure, — is  it  to  be  won- 
dered, that  Lord  Chatham  would  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  them,  seeing  that  they  were 
allowing  the  King's  friends  to  clinch,  in  1776, 
the  nail  which  they  had  driven  in  1761  ? 

What  an  unhappy  king  was  George  the 
Third  !  he  began  bis  reign  amidst  a  series  of 
unexampled  victories.  Every  post  brought 
a  conquest !  a  province  one  day,  a  West  In- 
dian Island  the  next ;  Lord  Clive  sent  him  a 
continent  1  But  young  George  turned  in  dis- 
gust from  the  enjoyment  that  most  sovereigns 
prize.  He  scorned  Victory  when  she  came 
to  him.  And  Victory,  like  a  young  goddess, 
offended  at  the  slight,  seldom  came  to  the 
court  of  George  the  Third  again,  at  least  not 
as  long  as  George  the  Third  bad  a  sound 
intellect.  What  would  he  have  given  in  1800, 
for  even  a  sprig  of  those  laurels,  which  he 
rejected  in  1761,  because  culled  by  the  hands 
of  Chatham! 

There  was  breathing-time  from  the  close  of 
the  American  war  to  the  commencement  of 
the  French.  The  moral  thermometer,  I  have 
heard,  was  high  in  these  years.  People  very 
soon  recovered  their  disgraces  in  America, 
which  w#re  after  all  achieved  upon  us  by  our 


own  race.  They  soon  forgot  the  war,  how- 
ever ;  and  the  grand  idea  of  the  age  was  re- 
form and  improvement,  in  the  representation, 
in  political  economy,  in  religion,  in  finance. 
There  was  not  a  statesman  who  had  not  found 
the  philosopher's  stone,  and  in  it  a  panacea  for 
the  ills  of  political  humanity.  Fox  was  for  con- 
verting the  East  into  a  ministerial  apanage, 
and  removing  the  home  end  of  the  syphon 
of  wealth  from  Leadenhall  to  Whitehall. 
Pitt  was  refining  Parliament  by  squashing 
all  the  boroughs,  and  filling  the  house  of 
Commons  with  "  fine  old  country  gentlemen.'' 
Wilberforce  was  for  reforming  the  luxurious 
and  jovial  habits  of  the  rich,  and  tried  to 
import  Puritan  independence  from  over  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  clever  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
men of  that  day  were  embryo  Louis  Blancs, 
wild  for  a  Socialist  Republic.  Stern  reality 
exploded  amongst  their  dreams.  Each  hdped, 
at  the  first  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, to  find  his  account  in  it.  All  were 
sooner  or  later  disappointed.  Nor  was  Pitt 
less  disappointed,  who  hoped  to  see  the  rea- 
lization of  his  father's  great  dream,  viz.,  to 
throw  France  on  its  back,  like  a  turtle.  Un- 
fortunately, it  was  England  that  was  soon  to 
resemble  the  turtle,  more  than  France.  The 
king  lost  his  reason,  the  minister  his  life ; 
around  was  an  ocean  of  anarchy,  which  well 
nigh  overwhelmed  those  who  had  helped  to 
raise,  and  dared  to  embark  on  it. 

My  senses  first  awoke  to  what  was  passing 
in  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  that  fearful  war 
which  had  set  the  Continent  in  flames,  its 
light  and  lurid  interest  being  reflected  from 
every  countenance  in  these  islands.  Very 
schoolboys  devoured  the  newspapers,  and 
snatched  the  Courier,  One  might  compare 
England  during  the  first  ten  years  of  this 
century  to  a  guard-house,  a  very  splendid 
one,  in  which  men  delighted  to  wake  and 
watch,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  repel  an  ene- 
my, still  whiling  away  the  night  in  all  the 
enjoyment  that  excitement  suggested,  and 
that  luxury  eould  afford.  There  was  a  well  of 
hope  now  rising  in  the  midst  of  public  des- 
pondency ;  for,  however  weak  the  credit  of 
the  nation,  never  were  found  means  more 
ample — rents  great,  people  loyal,  wages  am- 
ple, plenty  to  do,  and  plenty  to  spend — John 
Bull  never  inquired  further. 

I  heard  of  battles,  victories,  and  defeats, 
and  marked  the  grave  impression  that  they 
made.  No  feat  or  fortune  of  war,  however, 
made  so  great  a  sensation  as  George  the 
Fourth's  conduct  on  succeeding  to  power  as 
Regent.  For  half  a  century  the  political 
struggle  hud  not  been  so  much  between 
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Whig  and  Tory,  though  both  these  rival  ban- 
ners were  the  most  spoken  of,  as  between 
King's  friends  and  independent  Tories.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  century  Pitt  had 
ceased  to  be  a  King's  friend.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  the  royal  affection  by  Addington. 
The  talent  of  the  Tory  party  thus  went  all 
one  way,  and  its  loyalty  the  other. 

George  the  Fourth  knew  what  talent  was. 
None  enjoyed  it  more  in  social  converse; 
and  he  had  an  ample  choice  of  it  in  Tory  as 
well  as  Whig.  He  knew  Wellesley  as  well 
as  Moira,  Canning  as  well  as  Sheridan.  But 
the  farther  his  royal  head  got  into  the  crown, 
the  narrower  did  it  become,  till  the  once  gen- 
erous prince  was  a  mass  of  personality  and 
pettiness.  He  was  an  Epicurean  without  the 
generosity  of  one  ;  and,  although  he  had  not 
the  same  idea  that  his  father  had,  of  making 
his  political  will  a  law,  which  was  to  rescue 
the  state  by  every  one's  rallying  to  it ;  he 
still  resented  any  difference  of  opinion  with 
him  as  a  personal  affront.  He,  therefore, 
lost  to  him  the  talent  of  all  the  parties  that 
had  governed  England.  He  that  was  suc- 
cessful in  wars  abroad,  and  in  Parliament  at 
home — what  need  was  there  of  talent? 
George  the  Fourth,  who  had  learned  to  dis- 
believe in  human  virtue,  now  doubted  the 
advantage  of  even  genius.  Stupidity  and 
suppleness  were  better. 

now  discontented  were  the  minds  of  young 
and  clever  Tories  in  subordinate  places! 
There  was  no  chance  of  rising.  The  official 
aristocracy  of  the  Jenkinsons  and  Bathursts 
was  as  exclusive  and  imperious  as  any  whig 
duke  that  ever  bullied  a  Hanoverian  king. 
And  there  were  several  singing  birds  in  the 
Tory  cage  who  were  forbidden  to  let  a  single 
note  be  heard.  Amongst  these  caged  birds 
were  Mr.  Croker  and  Lord  Palmerston,  both 
ambitious,  both  eager  to  be  all  and  every- 
thing, and  knowing  themselves  infinitely  clev- 
erer than  the  premier  in  all  the  dignity  of 
pigtail.  But  Lord  Liverpool  hated  Croker, 
and  Palmerston  trembled  before  him  like  a 
little  boy.  As  Canning  disliked  Croker  as 
much  as  Lord  Liverpool  did,  there  was  small 
chance  for  the  Admiralty  Secretary,  notwith- 
standing his  connexion  with  Lord  Hertford, 
and  through  Lord  Hertford  with  the  premier. 
The  dislike  of  the  Tadpoles  and  Tapers  to 
Croker,  was  greatly  owing  to  his  being  given 
to  wield  that  mysterious  and  vulgar  weapon 
the  pen.  And  although  he  did  use  the  said 
weapon  with  power  and  malignity,  it  was  al- 
ways in  favor  of  the  Tory  cause  and  Tory 
party,  and  in  vituperation  of  their  enemies. 
Still  the  Jenkinsons  and  Bathursts  were  afnud 


of  the  penman.  Canning's  humor  and  his 
epigrams  were  dangerous  enough,  a  double 
of  them  in  the  same  adminbtration  was  too 
much. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  more  dis- 
cerning and  generous  than  any  of  his 
colleagues.  Lord  Palmerston  was  peculiarly 
attached  to  him,  and  the  Duke  liked  both 
him  and  Croker.  But  the  Duke,  though 
supreme  in  the  field,  felt  himself  but  a  sud- 
altem  in  the  cabinet,  did  just  what  he  was  bid, 
without  daring  to  have  an  opinion — witness 
his  mission  to  Yerona, — and  left  the  high 
matters  of  state,  and  state  patronage,  to 
men  far  less  capable,  far  less  liberal,  and  far 
less  honest,  to  wield  them.  Had  Peel  at 
that  time  any  tact,  or  any  far  views,  he  would 
have  rallied  to  the  side  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  inspired  him  with  ideas,  and 
pushed  him  forward.  Instead  of  that,  Peel 
pinned  himself  to  the  skirts  of  Old  Eldon ; 
and  instead  of  his  arousing  the  Duke  out  of 
his  slumberous  darkness  of  pure  toryism,  it 
was  the  Duke  who  shook  him.  It  was, 
indeed,  his  making  part  of  the  Bullion  Com- 
mittee, that  first  destroyed  Peel's  veneration 
for  pure  toryism,  and  made  him  disbelieve 
in  the  allsapiency  of  Yansittart.  But  it  was 
the  military  Duke,  strange  to  say,  that  first 
taught  Peel  to  look  upon  questions  of  reli- 
gious legislation,  for  example,  with  the  eye 
of  a  practical  man  and  a  soldier.  Every 
man  must  recollect  what  the  Duke  said  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1829.  He  said,  that 
he  had  never  opposed  the  Catholics  for  their 
believing  in  transubstantiation  ;  his  sole 
objection  to  them  was  their  church  govern- 
ment, to  deal  with  which  was  a  matter  of 
political  expediency.  Here  all  the  high 
church  principles  of  Peel  and  Gladstone 
melted  down  in  a  very  small  crucible.  These 
few  sentences  gave  a  complete  idea  of  the 
Duke's  political  theology.  Mr.  Peel  evidently 
took  it  as  his  own,  as  far  more  practicable 
than  what  he  had  been  used  to. 

George  the  Fourth's  aversion  to  Peel 
was  singular.  That  he  should  dislike  Can- 
ning and  Brougham  for  sympathizing  with 
his  Queen — that  he  should  hate  the  Whigs 
because  he  had  wronged  and  been  ungrate- 
ful to  them,  was  natural.  But  Peel  was 
just  the  man  for  the  now  Tory  monarch  to 
have  trusted  to.  But  Peel  was  a  political 
Puritan,  awkward  and  in-kneed.  The  gen- 
tleman Prince  considered  the  walk  of  Peel 
across  a  room  as  a  feat  which  it  was  prodi- 
gious amusement  to  get  him  to  repeat.  So 
was  he  taken  by  superficials. 

This  chapter  has  been  rather  a  serious  one. 
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recording  more  what  has  been  heard  and 
heard  repeated  than  seen.  I  may  olose  this 
epoch  with  1815,  and  cannot  better  terminate 
it  than  by  relating  an  anecdote  of  that  period, 
and  of  the  momentous  event  which  closed  it 
and  the  war. 

When  Napoleon  made  his  sudden  start- 
Irog  advance  upon  Belgium,  surprising  and 
beating  the  Prussians  at  Quatre  Bras,  and 
driying  them  in  one' direction,  whilst  the 
English  retreated  in  another,  there  was  of 
course  alarm  in  all  those  who  witnessed  the 
military  operations,  and  gave  written  accounts 
from  them.     Anxiety,  not  to  say  panic,  was 
great  in  London,  and  nowhere  greater  than 
in  ministerial  circles.     Two  members  of  par- 
liament— Fitzgerald  was  the  name  of  one  of 
them — had  seen  the  advance  of  the  French, 
and  had  come  through  the  retreating  masses 
of  the  British.     They  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  it,  and  thought  that  their  rank  and  import- 
ance entitled  them  to  go  to  the  Duke  and 
ask  him  the  meaning  of  all  this.    The  Duke 
received  the  politicians  with  a  moody  brow, 
and  did  not  deign  to  remove  any  of  their 
anxieties.     He  inquired  of  them  all  thev 
knew,  and  they  told  of  regiments  lost  in  high 
and  waving  com,  and  artillery  stuck  in  the 
unpaved  sides  of  the  high  road.    The  Duke 
signed  gloomily,  and  advised  our  politicians 
to  get  out  of  the  way  as  fast  as  ever  heels  or 
hoofs  could  carry  them,  for  he  could  not  tell 
what  might  happen,  or  what  inundation  sweep 
the  country  south  of  Brussels.   The  M.P.  s 
left  Waterloo  and  its  vicinity  on  the  l7th,  and 
came  home  in  a  state  of  mind,  which  they 
communicated  to  all  from  Westminster  to 
Marylebone. 

I  do  not  know  whether  journals  had  **  our 
correspondence"  in  those  days.  Notwith-* 
standing  the  wonderful  celerity  of  informa- 
tion, which  the  Times  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing and  in  organizing,  I  doubt  if  it  yet  had 
bulleUns  from  the  field  of  battle.  But  the 
great  monied  houses  had  their  agent  and. 
their  rival  agents,  whilst  the  houses  of  Roths- 
child and  of  Goldsmidt  then  fought  and 
struggled  to  procure  intelligence,  as  Times 
and  Uhromcle  did  some  years  later.  The 
story  goes,  that  on  this  occasion  the  Gold- 
smidts  sent  their  agent  to  the  field  of  battle. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  M.P.s  was  the  agent ; 
but  probably  this  was  not  the  case.  At  any 
rate  the  said  agent  was  frightened  out  of 
the  field  by  the  Duke,  and  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  Brussels,  where  finding  panic 
prevail  up  to  a  very  late  hour  on  the  18th, 
he  dispatched  a  courier  to  his  principals  with 
the  intelligenoe  that  all  was,  or  would  un- 


doubtedly be  lost.  And  hereupon  the  Gold- 
smidtians  sold  stock  to  an  unheard-of  amount ; 
and  story  would  of  course  go  on  to  say,  they 
never  recovered  it. 

The  instructions  of  Messrs.  Rothschild  to 
their  agent  were  somewhat  different.  He 
was  told  to  keep  away  from  the  field,  from 
the  army,  and  from  its  operations ;  to  send 
no  courier  except  with  tidings  of  a  fact  already 
past  question  ;  and  the  fact  deemed  already 
past  doubting  in  his  mind,  he  was  to  come 
home  himself,  and  give  his  reasons  for  credit- 
ing or  being  assured  of  it.  The  Rothschild 
agent  was  not  only  forbidden  to  station  him- 
self in  the  field,  but  he  was  also  advised  not 
to  remain  in  Brussels  either,  which  was  soon 
to  be  the  head-quarters  of  either  exultation  or 
panic,  the  one  perhaps  as  little  well  founded 
as  the  other.  He  was  told,  on  the  contrary, 
to  betake  himself  to  Ghent,  which  was  at  a 
fair  distance  from  the  contending  armies,  and 
on  the  road  to  England.  In  Ghent,  too, 
Loub  the  Eighteenth  had  stopped ;  and  Ae, 
no  doubt,  would  be  sure  to  hear  the  first 
intelligence  of  import  addressed  to  him.  If 
it  were  good  intelligence,  his  Majesty,  or  ex- 
Majesty,  would  soon  divulge  it ;  if  bad,  it 
would  soon  become  apparent  in  the  prepara- 
tions of  the  King  and  his  suite  to  move  farther 
off,  and  embark  once  more  for  Old  England. 

Guided  by  these  instructions,  Mr.  Roths- 
child's agent,  whose  name  I  forget,  but  who 
was  a  solid  old  gentleman,  very  unlike  the 
young  ffo-ahead  newsmonger  of  our  day» 
stationed  himself  at  Ghent,  and  kept  his  eye 
upon  the  hotel  in  which  Louis  the  Eighteenths 
was  lodged,  with  the  keenness  of  a  man  whose 
bread-and-butter  is  implicated  in  the  success 
of  his  procuring  intelligence. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  Louis  the  Eight- 
eenth, who  liked  to  play  the  king,  had  con- 
sented to  do  so  publicly,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  worthy  inhabitants  of  Ghent.  In  order 
to  do  this,  he  had  consented  to  eat  his  break- 
fast in  public  on  the  following  morning,  just 
as  it  was  the  custom  at  the  Tuileries  for  the 
royal  fanAly  to  dine  in  public  on  certain 
days.  Their  majesties  or  their  princedoms 
ate  their  meal,  whilst  the  public  marched 
along  a  kind  of  corridor  to  behold  them. 
Well,  our  news-agent  of  course  attended  this 
breakfast,  as  the  sight  of  the  day.  He  walk- 
ed in  and  up- stairs  with  the  crowd  of  Ghen- 
tois,  entered  the  room  where  Louis  the  Cor- 
pulent was  eating  with  good  appetite.  There 
was  scarcely  a  partition  between  his  majes- 
ty's breakfast- table  and  the  public ;  and  our 
agent  paused,  with  anxious  and  lingering  re- 
specty  to  observe  the  royal  jaws  in  the  very. 
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simple,  but  not  Bublime,  operation  of  masti- 
cating food. 

Louis  had  just  devoured  bis  last  chop,  and 
our  friend  devoured  the  monarch  in  turn  with 
his  eyes,  when  a  clatter  was  heard  in  the 
court  l)elow.  A  horseman  had  entered  at 
full  speed,  and  with  equal  speed,  it  would 
appear,  the  said  horseman  made  his  way  up 
the  staircase,  determined  to  deliver  his  mes- 
sage into  the  *royal  hand.  The  messenger 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  courier, 
with  short  sword  by  his  side,  such  as  foreign 
couriers  wear ;  and  he  handed  to  his  majesty 
a  large  envelope,  which  when  opened  con- 
tained a  paper  with  a  very  few  words.  The 
Duke  of  VVellin^n  had  won  a  great  battle 
on  the  field. of  Waterloo.  Bonaparte  had 
fied,  and  his  army  was  destroyed,  routed, 
and  dispersed.  The  old  king  handed  the 
paper  to  be  read  aloud,  and  by  none  were 
its  contents  more  greedily  swallowed  than 
by  the  agent  of  the  Kothschilds.  And  then 
the  old  king,  starting  to  his  not  very  firm 
legs,  still  contrived  to  walk  upon  them  over 
to  the  courier,  who  stood  waiting  for  his 
guerdon,  and  bestowed  upon  the  poor  man  a 
guerdon  that  he  very  little  expected,  viz., 
an  embrace  and  a  kiss  upon  both  his  cheeks. 
Our  jolly  Englishman,  however  elated  before, 
was  now  ashamed,  quite  ashamed,  that,  not 
royalty,  but  manhood  should  inflict  upon^ 
man  such  a  thing  as  a  kiss.  He  uttered  an 
exclamation,  went  out,  put  on  his  hat,  rush- 
ed to  Ostend,  put  to  sea  in  a  fishing-boat, 
and  got  to  the  English  coast  and  to  London 
long  before  a  packet,  post,  or  ordinary  mes- 
senger. 

His  first  care  was  to  inform  his  patrons, 
the  Messrs.  Rothschilds,  who  paid  him  mu- 
nificently, and  entertained  no  doubt  of  his 
correctness.  They  then  told  him,  that,  after 
a  certain  hour  of  that  day  (for  it  was  mom- 
ing>  struck  by  the  London  clocks,  he  might 
make  what  use  he  pleased  of  his  intelligence. 
'Accordingly  my  gentleman  from  Flanders 
paced  up  and  down  before  the  Horse  Guards 
until  the  clock  struck  (I  know  not  what 
hour,  whether  eleven  or  twelve).  When  it 
did  strike,  he  walked  into  Downing  street, 
and  demanded  to  speak  with  Lord  Liver- 
pool. His  passport,  signed  at  Ghent  on 
such  a  day,  soon  got  through  all  the  shyness 
of  official  reserve,  and  he  was  now  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  the  Premier.  He  told 
his  story,  as  I  have  told  it,  from  the  first 
matter  of  his  ipstrucUons,  to  what  he  .  had 
heard  at  the  royal  breakfast.  But  he  never 
mentioned  the  kiss — he  would  have  blushed 
to  doit. 


Never  was  man  in  such  a  pucker  as  was 
Lord  Liverpool.  He  had  been  in  the  lowest 
spirits,  oppressed  by  previous  accounts,  and 
he  did  not  believe  a  word  of  his  informant's 
story.  It  was  a  stock-jobbing  business. 
The  duke  would  have  sent  a  messenger  from 
the  field  to  Downing  street  much  sooner 
than  to  Ghent.  Had  the  agent  been  a 
breathless  soldier  fron)  the  field,  he  mieht 
have  believed  him ;  but  a  mere  clerk,  with  a 
tale  gleaned  sixty  miles  from  the  field,  and 
no  corroboration.  Besides,  the  news  was 
too  good  to  be  true. 

In  his  perplexity,  however.  Lord  Liver- 
pool sent  round  all  the  offices  to  all  the  peo- 
ple likely  to  know  anything,  or  to  be  good 
judges  in  the  matter.  The  deuce  a  one 
could  be  found,  but  Croker.  He  came  and 
questioned  the  agent,  nay,  cross-questioned 
him  in  his  sharp  way.  But  there  was  no 
shaking  his  evidence.  "  Well,"  says  the 
Rothschildian  to  the  officials,  ''you  still  doubt 
me,  as  if  I  would  come  here  to  lie  for  a  pal- 
try reward.  If  you  won't  believe  what  I 
tell  you  about  the  King  of  France  and  the 
courier  who  brought  him  the  news,  how  will 
you  believe  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  and 
what  astonished  me  more  than  anything  else ; 
when  Louis  the  Eighteenth  read  the  letter, 
he  started  up,  hugged  the  dusty,  dirty  cou- 
rier, and  kissed  the  fellow  on  both  cheeks." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Mr.  Croker,  ''  you  may 
believe  every  word  this  gentleman  says.  For 
no  English  imagination  could  invent  this  cir- 
cumstance of  the  kiss ;  and  no  possible  cir- 
cumstance could  be  a  stronger  guarantee  of 
truth." 

Lord  Liverpool  therefore  did  believe,  and 
was  glad.  But  many  still  kept  doubting. 
It  was  too  good  to  be  true  ;  and  why  was 
the  duke  silent?  Major  Percy,  with  the 
dispatches,  did  not  arrive  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing ;  and  when  he  did  come,  he  could  find 
nobody.  His  anxiety  was  to  find  the  king. 
But  no  being  could  tell  where  his  Majesty 
George  the  Fourth  had  dined,  or  where  he 
spent  the  evening.  At  last  the  monarch 
was  unearthed  at  Mrs.  Boehm's,  before 
whose  door  Percy  stopped  with  his  jaded 
coach  and  four ;  and  the  regent  was  enabled 
to  inform  the  worshipful  company  around 
him,  that  the  star  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
had  definitively  set  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

The  last  person  to  believe  the  great  con- 
sumation  of  Waterloo  was  the  Duchess  of 
AugouUme.  She  had  come  to  England 
while  Louis  had  stayed  at  Ghent.  And  she 
had  passed  a  life  so  steeped  in  misfortune, 
that  she  could  and  would  not  believe  in  the 
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saoeess  of  the  Eaglish.  Eyen  the  official 
dispatches  did  not  convince  her.  *'When 
yon  bring  me  a  dis(>atch  from  Wellington, 
dated  half-way  to  Paris,  then  I  will  believe 
yon/'  sud  the  despondent  and  incredulous 
princess.  He  whom  she  addressed  went  out, 
and  soon  returned  with  a  dispatch  dated 
Binch,  showing  the  advance  of  the  allied 
army  after  the  victory.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  did  the  Duchess  believe ;  then,  and  not 
till  then,  did  she  fling  herself  on  her  knees 
to  return  thanks  to  Heaven.  Poor  woman  ! 
she  bad  so  often  been  betrayed  into  vain  exul- 
tation by  fallacious  hopes  and  unfounded 
stories,  that  she  distrusted  and  questioned 
everything  save  disaster. 

The  fate  of  poor  Bird,  the  artist,  in  con- 
nection with  these  triumphs,  is  well  known, 
and  is  worth  repeating,  as  elucidatory  of  the 
character  of  George  the  Fourth.  The 
Prince  commissioned  him  to  commemorate 
b  a  picture  the  circumstance  of  his  conduct- 
ing Louis  the  Eighteenth  to  the  shore,  on  his 
re-embarking  for  France.  Bird  exerted  all 
his  powers  to  render  the  parting  scene  as 
effective  and  pathetic  as  might  be.  In  order, 
however,  to  represent  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
crowd  as  great,  he  depicted  some  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  their  eafiremess,  climbing  on  the  back 
of  the  Regent  8  carriage  to  get  a  sight  of 
their  Sovereign.  This  indecorum  shocked 
the  Prince.  It  was  a  gross  outrage  upon  his 
dignity  ;  and  the  way  in  which  he  received 
the  picture  was  so  ungenerous,  and  marked 
by  resentment  and  contempt,  that  poor  Bird 
was  foolish  enough  to  fall  sick  of  it,  and  die. 
His  unfinished  picture  of  "  Chevy  Chace" 
will  be  long  remembered. 

The  peace  of  18 1 5  let  England  loose. 
Every  one  hoping  for  government  favor  or 
promotion,  hurried  abroad,  and  the  old  sta- 
gers of  office  began  to  consult  their  physi- 
cians about  old  ills,  such  as,  if  well  furbished 
up,  might  require  some  foreign  mud-bath  or 
forgotten  spa.  There  was  as  yet,  however, 
no  eminence  abroad  save  that  of  kings  and 
tetrarchs.  Paris  had  been  brought  to  the 
Russian  doctrine,  of  considering  nobody  to 
be  of  the  least  import,  if  he  were  not  of 
official  eminence  ;  and  that  constitutes  the 
most  formal  and  dull  kind  of  society  or  of 
aristocracy. 

It  was  iny  great  good  fortune  to  know 
one,  whom  Prince  Tallevrand  loved,  and  in- 
deed whom  every  one  loved  for  his  simpli- 
city, honesty,  and  intelligence.  Although 
not  exceedingly  au  fait  as  to  some  of  the 
political  events  and  personal  intrigues  m  pro- 
greii,  Mme  anecdotea   and   circumstances 


made  a  great  impression  on  me,  as  they 
aroused  and  created  interest  in  those  around. 
Few  accounts  struck  me  more  than  that  given 
of  the  meeting  between  Talleyrand  and 
Fouch6  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  im- 
placable enemies  act  in  concert  for  the  cause 
of  the  Restoration.  Both  these  men  had 
traversed  the  whole  course  of  the  Revolution, 
had  seen  its  first  stir,  and  joined  in  its  full 
excitement.  Fouch6  had  been  a  Jacobin  and 
a  Terrorist ;  and  if  he  was  degraded  by  hav- 
ing been  the  comrade  of  Danton  and  Robes- 
pierre, Talleyrand  was  scarcely  less  so  for 
having  been  the  instrument  of  the  Directors 
Rewbell  and  Barras.  They  had  intrigued 
and  counter-intrigued  against  each  other  dur- 
ing Napoleon's  reign;  and  now  one  repre- 
sented the  party  of  the  old  regime,  the  other 
held  in  his  hand  the  threads  of  the  Imperial- 
ists and  revolutionary  parties.  Both  were 
indispensible  to  the  security  of  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  and  though  the  monarch's  en* 
tourage  turned  pale  at  the  sight  of  Fouch6, 
the  latter  had  done  such  good  service  in 
tracking  and  besetting  Bonaparte,  that  to 
discard  him  was  impossible.  Fouch6,  too, 
could  terrify  the  Kin^  into  mildness,  or  give 
arguments  for  it  against  the  violence  of  his 
brother  and  the  ultras.  So  Fouch6  and  Tal- 
leyrand embraced,  and  were  put  into  the 
same  coupe  to  agree  npon  the  terms  and 
mode  of  co-operation.  The  countenances  of 
neither  betrayed  the  least  emotion.  And  the 
most  curious  part  of  the  scene  was  the  com- 
plete immobility  of  these  two  pale  masks, 
each  covering  more  hate  and  more  artifice 
than  any  two  men  in  Europe  perhaps  could 
combine. 

Talleyrand  used  to  say,  that  the  most  un- 
happy and  despondent  men  were  monarchs, 
and  never  more  so  than  in  the  hour  of  triumph. 
Whether  it  was,  that  this  raised  them  so  high 
as  to  make  them  behold  the  nothingness  of 
honor,  greatness,  and  even  that  of  royal  or 
imperial  prospects.  Never  was  a  gloomier 
cortege  than  that  formed  by  the  crowned  and 
laurelled  heads  of  the  conquerers  of  1814  and 
1815.  The  Emperor  Alexander  was  desoli 
par  It  tictoire.  He  lamented  Napoleon's  fall 
as  much  as  Elizabeth  did  Essex's,  and  won- 
dered the  fallen  chief  had  not  sent  him  his 
ring.  When  Louis  the  Eighteenth  declared 
he  owed  his  restoration,  after  God,  to  Eng- 
land and  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Emperor 
was  scandalized,  and  could  not  foresee  how 
completely  ascendant  Russian  power  was 
likely  to  become  under  the  elder  Bourbons. 
If  Alexander's  was  a  sentimental  gloom,  the 
King  of  Prussia's  seemed  a  constitutional  and 
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material  one.  The  recowerj  of  bis  dominions 
did  not  arouse  bim,  neitber  did  tbe  acqui- 
sition of  half  Savoy  content  bim.  The  Aus- 
trian Emperor  was  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
Bourbons  than  any,  though  he  did  not  gain- 
say it.  It  is  said,  that  George  the  Fourth 
considered  all  bis  royal  visitors  and  allies 
bores.  He  disliked  la  haute  politiaue,  and  Lord 
Castlereagb  did  not  comprebena  it.  So  that 
tbe  Mettemicbs,  tbe  Talley rands,* and  tbe 
Hardenbergs  set  down  the  English  as  exceed- 
ingly bomis  ;  and  old  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
was  esteemed  tbe  only  happy  and  contented 
sovereign. 

The  best  time  to  see  an  English  statesman 
is  after  dinner;  tbe  best  time  to  see  a  French 
statesman  is  at  bis  toilet.  Englishmen  un- 
bend after  dinner.  Bat  as  tbe  business  of 
conversation,  and  of  tbe  whole  entregens 
begins  with  the  Frenchman  in  tbe  evening, 
or  becomes  more  extended  and  serious  at 
that  epoch,  he  buttons  up  bis  mind,  and 
puts  off  his  frankness  just  at  the  hour  when 
an  Englishman  does  the  contrary.  I  have 
seen  most  French  statesmen  at  the  toilet, 
when  no  Englisbman  of  the  same  rank  would 
certainly  give  audience.  I  have  seen  tbe  old 
school  in  tbe  hands  of  their  valets,  and  tbe 
more  modern  school  performing  the  part  of 
their  own  barbers,  which  would  have  been 
beneath  the  dignity  of  their  predecessors. 
Tbe  putting  on  of  Prince  Talleyrand's  neck- 
cloths was  a  very  serious  affair.  One  would 
say,  to  see  them  put  on,  that  he  bad  at  least 
a  score,  or  that  his  throat  was  swathed  as 
voluminously  as  any  mummy  ever  was. 
Though  apparently  but  rising,  it  was  evident 
that  be  bad  seen  a  host  of  people  at  earlier 
hours ;  tbat  be  had  made  himself  master  of 
tbe  cream  of  the  papers,  as  well  as  of  tbe 
reports  and  news  which  circulated.  He  never 
read~any  thing  himself,  but  was  well  informed 
of  all  tbat  appeared  in  print.  He  kept  within 
a  select  circle,  but  was  perfectly  cognizant  of 
all  tbat  was  said  and  done  beyond  it.  Ijis 
power  bad  been  great,  I  was  told,  for  stx 
weeks  after  the  second  restoration ;  but  it 
ebbed  from  him.  He  stood  too  much  upon 
bis  dignity,  and  had  not  the  requisites  to 
support  it  in  the  new  order  of  things.  He 
was  not  even  wealthy.  His  savings  he  at 
tbe  time  invested  in  a  banking-house,  which 
was  to  make  its  fortune  and  bis  own.  The 
bead  of  the  bouse  was  an  honest  German 
from  tbe  Rhine,  whom  Talleyrand  greatly 
trusted.  The  pecuniary  convulsions  of  1825 
ruined  bim.  He  bad  not  tbe  courage  to  face 
Talleyrand  with  the  truth,  and  so  he  flung 


himself  into  tbe  Seine*  With  bim  perished 
the  greater  part  of  Prince  Talleyrand's  for- 
tune. 

Talleyrand  had  all  the  world  for  acquaint- 
ances, and  a  setose  of  personal  friends,  whom 
be  cbose,  like  a'  simpleton,  for  their  worth. 
But  he  had  no  political  followers,  no  useful 
friends,  no  party  to  stand  by  him,  to  make 
himself  feared  and  courted  amidst  minbterial 
doings  or  undoings.  No  man  was  so  saga- 
cious, and  yet,  his  sagacity  was  useless  and 
at  fault  under  a  constitutional  system.  He 
did  not  and  would  not  comprehend  it.  The 
science  of  politics,  in  a  constitutional  state,  is 
the  art  of  combination  amongst  men  so  as  to 
form  parties.  Politics  under  a  despotic  mon- 
arch allow  statesmen,  like  Choiseul  and  Tal- 
leyrand, to  become  each  a  power  in  tbe  state 
by  the  mere  force  of  intellect  and  character 
for  ability.  Talleyrand  depended  upon 
these,  whilst  acting  on  a  system  in  which 
majorities  and  minorities  were  everything; 
these  majorities  consjifling  of  country  squires 
and  attorneys,  who  Imt'DO  more  idea  of  pol« 
itics  than  of  fluxions.  So  Prince  Talley- 
rand was  at  fault.  Louis  tbe  Eighteenth 
sneered  at  him,  and  made  him  Grand  Cham- 
berlain, which  tbe  other  accepted,  as  if  it 
was  tbe  place  of  bis  selection  and  the  object 
of  his  desires.  The  two  old  men  afterwards 
assailed  each  other  with  epigrams,  and  re- 
ceived each  other  with  bows  and  smiles. 
Talleyrand  coquetted  with  the  Liberals ;  but 
be  was  for  tbe  English  alliance,  which  they 
could  not  comprehend.  The  old  Legitimists 
and  Ultra  party  leant  to  Russia  and  Alexan- 
der; whilst  the  Liberal  party  bad  already 
come  back  to  Imperialism,  and  professed  ad- 
miration for  the  memory  and  the  deeds  of 
Napoleon.  Talleyrand  was  out  of  both  their 
books. 

No  monarch  could  ever  have  delivered 
himself  up  with  greater  satisfaction  and  de- 
light to  the  guidance  of  a  Prime  Minister, 
than  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  Could  be  have 
found  any  one  capable,  he  would  have  retired 
to  his  repose,  bis  epigrams,  bis  chosen  libra- 
ry, bis  billets-doux,  and  bis  gouty-chair. 
His  Chambers  did  not  give  bim  much  trou- 
ble, but  court  parties  fought  round  bis  gouty 
chair  with  a  ferocity  tbat  disturbed  bim.  He 
tried  a  variety  of  ministers,  but  found  them 
tbe  instruments  of  different  court  parties, 
and  making  no  account  of  bim.  Louis  grew 
indignant,  and  resolved  to  take  some  young 
man  of  a  ^ood  bead,  no  fortune,  and  no  con- 
nexion either  of  family  or  party :  and  out  of 
such  material,  Louis  said  be  would  make  a 
minister.    The  old  Kmg  chose  for  the  subject 
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of  bis  experiment  certainly  one  of  the  band- 
K>me9t  youths  of  his  time.  He  had  been 
secretary  to  the  mother  of  Napoleon ;  and 
had  actoally  contrived  to  please  that  ayari- 
ctons  and  capriciotts  dame,  whom  no  one  else 
conld  plea^.  Chance,  and  the  character  for 
pleasing  testy  old  persons,  brought  M.  de 
Cases  to  the  knowledge  of  Louis  Dix-huit, 
who  employed  him,  found  him  pliant,  intelli- 
gent, and  without  prejudices.  The  Eio^  de- 
termined to  fit  him,  by  a  few  weeks  private 
instruction,  for  the  premiership :  and  so  he 
did.  De  Cazes  made  an  excellent  Prime 
Minbter;  managed  the  Chambers  just  as 
well  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  managed 
the  King  a  great  deal  better.  Louis  never 
called  him  anything  but  man  enfant  (my 
child) ;  and  many  of  his  lessons  to  his  ilhe 
have  been  preserved. 

De  Cazes,  I  forgot  to  say,  had  been  chief 
of  the  police  before  Louis  took  him  in  hand. 
In  the  fulfillment  of  Fouch^'s  duties,  he  had 
not  been,  like  all  his  predecessors,  an  alarm- 
bt;  although  in  time  of  real  danger  and 
conspiracy,  as  in  the  afifair  of  Grenoble,  he 
had  proved  himself  cautious,  sagacious  and 
firm.  What  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  however, 
liked  best  in  the  police,  was  its  revelations  of 
private  scandal.  These  he  once  more  enjoyed, 
as  Louis  Philippe  enjoyed  the  same  kind  of 
tittle-tattle  sent  by  his  envoys  from  the  dif- 
ferent courts  of  Europe,  and  which  formed 
a  more  onerous  duty  than  those  political  dis- 
patches. 

Louis  persuaded  the  Count  of  St.  Aulaire, 
a  nobleman  of  the  old  rigime,  well  known 
afterwards  as  ambassador  at  London,  to  give 
to  M.  de  Cazes  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
The  bridcOToom  was  created  a  duke ;  and 
Louis  then  had  a  minister  after  his  own  heart, 
and  of  his  own  making,  indebted  to  him  per- 
sonally, for  power,  prestipe,  rank,  fortune, 
and  political  Knowledge.  Louis  was  as  un- 
fortunate in  such  a  scheme*  as  Talleyrand 
himself  could  have  been.  For  of  course 
both  parties  in  the  state  and  parliament  hated 
the  man  who  was  minister  by  the  king's  fa- 
vor. Louis,  however,  upheld  him  bravely, 
until  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
ry, at  the  very  time  that  M.  de  Cazes  de- 
clared that  there  was  no  danger  to  be  feared 
from  Revolutionists  or  Bonapartists,  gave 
such  force  to  the  clamor  of  the  ultras,  that 
the  king  was  forced  to  sacrifice  the  duke. 

It  was  impossible  to  see  a  more  handsome 
form  and  face  than  these  of  the  Duke  de 
Cazes.  And  these  advantages  were  the  more 
conspicuous,  from  the  very  ill-favored  fea- 
tures of  the  personages  who  attended  Louis's 
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court.  The  Legitimists  and  the  rallied  Bo- 
napartists, however  they  comprised  the  loyal- 
ty* did  not  monopolize  the  beauty  of  the  na- 
tion ;  the  Duke  ae  Richelieu  was  an  excep- 
tion. And  so,  we  need  not  say,  were  the 
Duke  de  Guiche  and  his  duchess.  But  the 
Bonapartist  generals  and  their  spouses,  to- 

§  ether  with  the  exhumation  of  the  Faubourg 
>t.  Germain,  were  not  replete  with  fascina- 
tion. Still  there  was  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  a  certain  set,  to  re-establish  the  morals  as 
well  as  the  regime  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth's 
time.  Louis  was  told  that  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond would  never  have  succeeded  in  ruling 
the  parliament,  and  winning  the  acquiescence 
of  the  citizens  in  his  reign,  if  he  had  not 
gained  the  latter  by  dissoluteness  and  gaiety. 
Poor  Louis  the  Eighteenth  lent  himself  to 
these  ideas,  so  far  as  to  honor  a  very  fat  lady 
with  his  particular  attention.  He  built  her 
a  very  large  and  very  ugly  house  on  the 
Seine  near  St.  Ouen  ;  and  his  Majesty  used 
to  drive  thither  and  while  away  an  hour.  It 
was  something  like  George  the  Second  and 
Lady  Suffolk.  Except  that  Lady  Suffolk 
had  no  influence  with  George,  whilst  Madame 
du  Cayla,  in  league  with  Ouvrard  and  other 
well-known  French  capitalists,  turned  her  in- 
timacy with  Louis  the  Eighteenth  to  notable 
account. 

There  is  no  'book  that  gives  so  true  an 
idea  of  the  early  years  of  the  Restoration,  as 
the  "  Memoirs  of  Ouvrard."  Finance  was  in 
truth  the  great  business  of  the  day,  and 
whilst  Louts  and  his  ministers  thought  the 
police  everything,  it  was  the  financier  who 
was  everything.  The  three  per  cents,  had 
gone  as  low,  I  believe,  as  forty -five.  What 
a  margin  for  loans — what  room  for  fortunes ! 
Whilst  there  was  not  a  statesman  who  tho- 
roughly understood  theinterests  of  the  treasu- 
ry, or  who  cared  for  those  of  the  contribuable. 
No  wonder  that  Raincy,  the  country-house 
of  Ouvrard,  was  more  magnificent  than  that 
of  princes.  No  wonder  the  royal  Dukes  were 
nothing  by  his  side ;  their  very  chaases — 
much  as  the  Dukes  of  Angoul^me  and  Ber- 
ry loved  them,  with  all  the  prand  vitUries 
and  meutes  restored — no  wonder  they  were 
nothing  to  a  rendezvous  de  cfaasse  at  Raincy. 
Had  Ouvrard  stuck  to  loans  and  to  exchanges, 
he  might  have  been  safe,  despite  of  even 
royal  envy.  But  he  must  turn  contractor 
too,  and  join  the  habits  of  money-making, 
which  prevailed  in  Napoleon's  time,  to  these 
many  different  and  grander  modes,  which* 
grew  up  under  the  patronage  of  Talleyrand 
and  the  allied  sovereigns.  The  result  was,  his 
persecution,  expulsion,  and  finally  his  ruin, 
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Odd!  that  no  great  French  financier  or  banker 
has  ever  left  a  colossal  fortune.  Ou  vrard  long 
played  hide  and  go  seek,  as  a  beggar.  Where 
are  the  Perregauds  and  Laffittes  ?  where  the 
Perriers  ?  The  only  thoroughly  rich  in 
France  were  those  who,  like  Count  Roy  and 
the  Marquis  d'Aligre,  speculated  in  land  as 
well  as  money.  The  broad  acres  saved  them, 
when  shares  and  stocks  went  to  nothing,  in 
the  severe  political  convulsions  of  their  vol- 
canic land. 

The  French  Canning,  Chateaubriand,  I 
knew  later,  when  he  had  retired  to  his  her- 
mitage in  the  Rue  d'Enfer  near  the  Observa- 
tory, and  had  dwindled  down  to  extreme 
littleness,  with  the  exception  of  his  long  head. 
He  had  then  that  acquired  bend  in  his  side, 
which  Louis  Phillippe  also  had  latterly.  He 
was  full  of  point,  spirit,  recollection,  and  self- 
veneration  to  the  last.  Under  Louis  the 
Eighteenth,  however,  he  was  a  brouillon,  and 
pretended  to  be  the  only  man  capable  of  rul- 
ing the  state.  Like  Canning,  he  was  for 
strengthening  the  power  of  France,  by  exalt- 
ing that  power  over  foreign  countries,  m  order 
to  advance  the  principles  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. Chateaubriand  did  not  w«ll  know, 
whether  he  was  an  Imperialist,  a  Bourbonist, 
or  a  Constitutionalist.  He  served  all  three, 
worshipped  all  three,  and  abused  all  three. 
He  had  strong  points  of  resemblance  with 
Lamartine,  poesy  and  pomp  included.  His 
brillancy  was  such,  that  the*  Royalists  had 
the  same  hope  in  him  that  the  Tories  have  in 
D'Israeli.  He  made,  however,  the  great  mis- 
takes that  Canning,  Ouizot,  and  Palmerston 
have  made  each  in  their  turn.  They  thought 
the  world  was  to  be  taken  and  ruled  by  for- 
eign policy.  Whereas  no  one  cares  for  for- 
eign policy  but  by  fits  and  starts,  and  in  the 
interval  of  these,  the  statesman  who  professes 
them  and  them  alone,  is  absolutely  nothing. 

The  treasury  is  the  true  throne,  and  finance 
the  true  sceptre  of  empire ;  without  a  first- 
rate  financier,  no  party  can  be  said  to  be  a 
party,  and  when  the  Tories  had  no  one  to  put 
forward  but  Vansittart,  they  were  doomed. 
The  first  person  in  France,  who  arrived  at  the 
comprehension  of  constitutional  statemanship, 
was  VillMe,  an  unpromising,  ill-biult,  awk- 
tvard,  lugubrious  man.  The  "  Corsair,"  or 
whatever  the  Cliarivari  of  the  day  was  called, 
made  an  ape  of  him  without  much  exaggera- 
tion or  straining  of  design.  Yill^le  talked 
by  hints,  and  had  a  wonderful  ambiguity  of 
discourse',  so  that  that  there  was  little  to  be 
got  out  of  him.  He  spoke  to  the  point,  how- 
ever, and  pleased  the  monarch  more  than  any 
flatterer  or  courtly  address,  by  securing  him 


an  easy  majority  and  a  quiet  life,  without 
running  in  any  violent  current  or  rapid  tide. 

Villfele  was  the  Walpole  of  the  day,  the 
first  in  France  who  studied  the  Chamber,  mas- 
t,ered  it,  and  made  a  party  in  it.  He  obtained 
influence  over  the  most  rational  of  the  coun- 
try squires,  and  talked  them  over,  as  Peel 
tried  to  manage,  and  failed.  For  Peel  could 
talk  over  nobody  in  private,  and  indeed,  did 
not  know  how  to  set  about  it.  Yill^le  un- 
derstood the  French  deputy,  and  contrived 
to  ofler  to  every  man,  if  possible,  what  every 
man  desired.  He  held  power  for  eight  or 
nine  years,  which,  considering  that  he  was  a 
mere  private  gentleman,  unknown  to  politics 
or  party,  till  he  took  a  leading  position,  is  as 
surprising  on  the  moveable  sands  of  French 
politics,  as  Walpole's  twenty  years  of  reign. 

Villdle  was  not  a  corrupt  or  a  dishonest  man. 
He  was  a  gentleman,  which  few  French  states- 
men have  been,  or  pretended  to  be  since. 
When  about  to  convert  the  five  per  cents., 
he  kept  the  secret  inviolable.  There  was  one 
man,  very  well  known  then  and  since,  a  large 
capitalist,  enjoying  the  highest  reputation 
and  standing  in  the  world  of  wealth  and 
fashion.  He  was  a  friend  of  YillSle ;  and  the 
latter  knew  that  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of 
interest,  if  it  came  upon  him  unawares,  would 
ruin  him.  Yill^le  asked  him  down  to  his 
country-house,  kept  him  with  him  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  during  the  greater  part  of 
that  time  laboured  to  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  his  friend  the  insecurity  of  the  rentes,  the 
superiority  of  land,  or  of  any  other  kind  of 
property  as  an  investment.  In  such  a  tide 
of  public  prosperity  as  was  then  flowing,  the 
capitalist  thought  the  minister  was  talking 
ironically,  or  fishing  for  compliments.  He, 
therefore,  remained  blind  and  perversely  deaf 
to  every  hint.  Yill^le  let  him  go,  at  last,  with 
an  exclamation  at  his  stupidity,  which  must 
have  awakened  any  man  not  demented  by 
the  approach  of  ruin.  And  ruined  he  was ; 
everything  he  had  was  sold»  and  he  used  to 
go  about  to  the  day  of  his  death,  muttering, 
*'  I  ought  to  have  comprehended  the  minis- 
ter ;  I  should  have  understood  Yillele." 

There  was  nothing  that  so  surprised  or 
alarmed  a  stranger  visiting  France  under  the 
Restoration  as  the  evident  fact,  that  through- 
out the  whole  of  that  period,  the  country  was 
overrun  and  undermined  by  secret  associa* 
tions  and  conspiracies.  And  the  fact  is  still 
more  astonishing,  that  the  secret  organiza- 
tions, and  their  hundred-fold  schemes  for 
getting  rid  of  the  dynasty,  never  produced 
the  least  result,  except  of  ruin  to  its  place- 
men.   They  never  even  disturbed  the  throne 
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of  the  Bourbons,  mach  less  shook  it.  And 
this  emboldened  Charles  the  Tenth  to  pro- 
voke the  country  which  he  found  so  power- 
less. But,  whilst  secrecy  could  do  nothing, 
open  insurrection  could  do  everything.  The 
first  part  of  the  Restoration  was  spent  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Bourbons  in  military  conspi- 
racies. The  Imperialists  looked  to  the  army 
and  the  army  alone  ;  and  hence  the  several 
uprisings  planned  at  Befort,  at  Qrenoble,  at  La 
Rochelle,  and  elsewhere.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  Lafayette  had  nearly  reached  the 
scene  of  action  in  a  coach  and  four,  so  bold  and 
undisguised  were  his  movements.  But  the 
thing  had  exploded  prematurely,  and  Lafay- 
ette bowled  back  to  Paris  just  as  he  had  left 
it.  The  government  would  not  face  the  risk 
and  unpopularity  of  his  prosecution. 

Conspiracy  took  another  turn  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  Restoration.  At  first  altogether 
leaning  upon  military  co-operation,  the  Liber- 
als at  length  ceased  to  count  on  the  soldiery. 
&ch  y«ar  the  army  had  become  more  obli- 
vious of  Imperialism ;  the  citizens,  the  pro- 
fessional folks,  and  the  middle  class,  there- 
fore, resolved  on  taking  the  business  into 
their  own  hands,  and  doinff  without  the 
army.  They  therefore  enrolled  themselves 
10  the  Carbonari,  a  secret  society  borrowed 
from  Italy,  with  mjrsterious  initiations,  lan- 
guage, oaths,  and  so  on.  Carbonarism  be- 
came universal;  the  question  was  not  who 
belonged  to  it,  but  who  were  left  out  of  it. 
All  the  statesmen,  generals,  judges,  ambas- 
sadors, and  secretaries  of  a  later  period  had 
been  Carbonari.  And  yet  the  Carbonari  did 
nothing ;  they  did  not  contribute  to  or  aid  in 
the  fall  of  Charles  the  Tenth  in  the  least. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  under  this 
government,  against  which  many  men  were 
conspiring,  and  under  which,  we  own,  not 
even  the  Moderates,  such  as  Martignac,  were 
contented,  people  enjoyed  a  very  great  de- 
cree of  prosperity.  Commerce  and  manu- 
factures were  making  rapid  strides;  Paris, 
which '  was  induced  to  make  an  insurrection 
to  ruin  many,  was  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
prosperity  and  development;  new  quarters 
building,  and  establishments  rising  in  every 
direction.  The  Faubourg  St.  Germain  and 
the  Chauss6e  d'Antin,  the  two  quarters  of 


birth  and  wealth,  vied  with  each  other,  and 
the  Faubourg  St.  Honor^,  in  which  diplo- 
macy had  pitched  its  court,  vied  with  both. 
Nor  were  liberal  salons  wanting.  Lafitte 
received  sumptuously  in  his  new  hotel. 
Many  noble  and  most  expensive  establish- 
ments were  kept  by  foreigners,  Russian  and 
American,  as  well  as  English;  and  never 
certainly  was  there  such  a  pays  de  Cocagne 
as  Paris  seemed  the  last  year  of  the  Restor- 
ation : 

"  Fortunati  nlminm  si  sua  bona  norint." 

The  last  f^te  of  the  Restoration  was  a 
brilliant  one.  It  was  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  so  soon  to  be  King  Loub  Philippe, 
to  his  relative,  the  Prince  of  Salemum.  Sal- 
vandy,  who  then  considered  himself  on  the 
high  road  to  fame  and  preferment,  having 
broken  through  his  dependence  on  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  has  left  a  brilHant  account  of  it 
in  some  of  his  writings.  All  Paris  was  there, 
and  never  was  all  Paris  gayer.  And  as  the 
apartments  of  the  Palais  Royal  would  not 
hold  the  guests,  they  spread  out  on  the  ter- 
races, newly  finished,  which  covered  the  gal- 
leries of  shops,  and  had  replaced  the  wooden 
huts,  known  as  the  GeUleries  de  Bois,  There 
was  nothing  scarcely  in  this  expansion  of  good 
society  upon  the  open  terraces,  to  anger  the 
French  mob,  if  mob  could  be  called  uie  cof- 
fee-drinkers and  frequenters  of  the  gardens 
of  the  Palais  Royal.  And  yet  their  love  of 
equality  was  so  hurt  by  the  sight  of  rich 
people  enjoying  a  splendid  f^te,  which  they 
could  only  contemplate  at  a  distance,  that 
they  began  to  murmur  forth  their  discontent ; 
and  to  mark  it  the  stronger,  they  gathered 
together  the  chairs  of  the  garden,  piled  them 
by  the  pedestal  of  one  of  the  beautiful  sta- 
tues, and  made  a  bonfire  of  them.  The 
marks  are  still  to  be  traced,  for  Louis  Phi- 
lippe would^  never  have  the  pedestal  mended 
or  removed. 

Such  signs  of  discontent  were  ominous, 
and  were  directed  against  what  was  consider- 
ed the  Court,  from  which  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans was  not,  in  popular  estimation,  then 
distinguished.  In  a  month  after  the  giver  of 
the  fdte  removed  to  the  Tuilleries  in  triumph, 
and  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  mob. 
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Thb  Eoh-i-noob. — ^The  great  Indian  dia- 
mond, the  Koh-i-noor,  being,  from  its  pres- 
ent clumsy  cutting,  useless  as  an  ornament^ 
it  b  proposed  to  re-cut  it»  in  symmetrical 


form,  probably  an  oval,  such  as  would  in- 
volve the  least  diminution  of  sis^e,  consistent 
with  the  proper  development  of  the  colored 
spectrum. 
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FREDERICK  THE  GREAT,  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 


This  prince  was  born  at  Berlin,  on  the  24th 
January,  1712,  and  at  seven  years  of  age 
wa&  removed  from,  the  tuition  of  females.  In 
1723,  when  only  eleven  years  old,  he  first 
saw  the  Princess  Amelia,  daughter  of  George 
II.  of  England,  for  whom  he  conceived  an 
attachment,  which  gained  strength  with  years, 
and  which  nothing  but  the  force  of  circum- 
stances obliged  him  to  renounce.  The  coarse 
and  unnatural  severity  of  his  father  produced 
an  estrangement  between  them,  ana,  instead 
of  complying  with  the  king's  wish  of  attend- 
ing his  smoking  parties,  he  betook  himself  to 
his  studies,  which  interested  him  more  than 
the  conversation  of  the  king's  buffoons.  At 
the  pressing  instigation  of  the  queen,  Frede- 
rick wrote  to  his  father,  beggin&r  to  be  taken 
into  his  favor  and  affection.  The  following 
is  the  king's  answer : — "  It  is  your  own  stul^ 
bom  wicked  head  that  does  not  love  your 
father,  for  if  one  loves  one's  father,  one  does 
all  that  he  wishes,  not  only  when  he  is  stand- 
ing by,  but  when  he  does  not  see  what  one 
is  doing.  For  the  rest,  you  know  well  that 
I  cannot  bear  any  effeminate  fellow,  who  has 
no  manly  inclinations — who  is  shy,  cannot 
ride  or  shoot,  and  is  not  cleanly  in  his  person, 
frizzes  his  hair  like  a  fool,  and  does  not  cut 
it ;  and  all  this  I  have  reprimanded  a  thou- 
sand times,  but  all  in  vain,  and  there  is  no 
amendment  whatever :  is  haughty  to  others, 
full  of  b^garly  pride,  speaks  to  Bobody,  ex- 
cept to  a  few,  ana  is  not  popular  and  affstble ; 
and  makes  grimaces  with  his  face,  as  if  he 
was  an  idiot ;  and  never  obeys  my  will  but 
when  he  is  forced  to  it,  not  out  of  love ;  and 
has  no  liking  for  anything  but  to  follow  his 
own  head,  and  is  otherwise  ^ood  for  nothing. 
This  is  my  answer.    Frederick  William." 

In  1728,  Frederick  accompanied  his  father 
to  Saxony,  and  in  the  person  of  Augustus  he 
beheld  one  of  the  worst  of  debauched  mon- 
archs  the  world  ever  produced.  His  court 
was  the  most  abominable  of  seraglios,  at  his 
death  there  being  no  fewer  than  864  children 
by  his  various  mistresses.  Whatever  irregu- 
larities miffht  then  have  been  committed  by 
Uie  Prince  Koyal  of  Prussia  had  their  origin. 


doubtless,  from  the  scenes  he  saw  enacted 
at  the  court  of  the  King  of  Poland. 

His  father  continued  his  unrelenting  severi- 
ty, accompanied  by  personal  violence,  which 
drove  the  prince  to  desperation,  thereby 
causing  him  to  meditate  flight  from  Prussia. 
His  sister,  the  Margravine  of  Bayreuth,  thus 
alludes  to  that  period : — **  My  brother  began 
to  receive  his  usual  allowance  of  canings  and 
cuffs,  saying  to  me  every  day  that  he  resolv- 
ed to  run  away,  and  only  waited  for  an  oppor- 
tunity. One  day  he  said  to  me,  '  I  am  the 
most  miserable  of  beings,  surrounded  from 
morning  till  night  by  spies,  who  put  a  mali- 
cious construction  upon  all  my  words  and 
actions.  The  most  innocent  recreations  are 
forbidden  me.  I  dare  not  read ;  musid  is  pro- 
hibited ;  and,  if  I  do  enjoy  these  pleasures, 
it  is  only  by  stealth,  and  with  trembling. 
But  what  has  driven  me  to  despair  is  that 
one  morning,on  enterinff  the  kind's  apartment, 
he  seized  me  by  the  hair,  and  flung  me  on 
the  floor,  alone  which,  after  exercising  all  the 
strength  of  his  arms  on  my  poor  body,  he 
dragged  me,  in  spite  of  all  my  resistance,  to 
a  window  that  was  near,  and  seemed  bent  on 
performing  the  office  of  the  mutes*  in  the  se- 
raglio, for,  laying  hold  of  the  cord  of  the  win- 
dow-curtain, he  put  it  round  my  neck.  Lucki- 
ly, I  had  time  to  rise ;  I  seized  both  his  hands, 
and  began  to  cry  out.  A  valet-de-chambre 
came  to  my  relief,  and  rescued  me  from  his 
ffhLsp.  Such  are  the  dangers  to  which  I  am 
daily  exposed,  and  so  desperate  is  my  con- 
dition that  none  but  violent  remedies  can  put 
an  end  to  it.  Eatte  is  in  my  interest ;  he  is 
attached  to  me,  and  will  follow  me  all  over 
the  world,  if  I  wish  it.  Keith  will  join  me 
too.  With  them  I  am  making  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  my  flight.' "  This  escape  was  to 
have  taken  place  during  a  journey  to  Wesel, 
whither  the  prince  was  to  have  followed  the 
king  his  father;  but  an  intercepted  letter 
rendered  the  projected  flight  abortive,  and 
the  two  friends  were  arrested.  As  no  tribu- 
nal would  recognise  in  itself  the  right  to  try 
the  heur  to  the  throne,  the  kin^  named  a  mil- 
itary commission  of  twenty-four  members. 
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before  which  the  Prince  Rojal  (who  had  the 
grade  of  colonel)  and  Lieutenant  de  Katte 
appeared  as  prisoners,  for  the  capital  crime 
of  desertion  into  a  foreign  country.  Twenty- 
three  of  the  members  of  the  commission  gave 
a  glorious  proof  of  their  independence,  in  the 
face  of  the  inflexible  character  of  the  king, 
in  not  pronouncing  judgment  of  death  against 
either  of  them.  This  decision  rekindled  the 
anger  of  Frederick  William,  who  expected 
that  they  would  have  been  condemned  to 
death.  The  king's  savage  severity  ordered 
what  the  tribunal  would  not ;  and  a  post- 
script in  his  own  hand  writing,  underneath 
the  sentence  of  the  court,  changed  the  judg- 
ment of  transportation  on  De  Katte  to  that 
of  a  capital  one.  The  pressing  intercession 
of  Field-Marshal  Seckendorf,  who,  in  his  qua- 
lity of  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  with 
firmness  declared  that  the  prince,  his  son,  as 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  could  only  be  tried 
by  an  imperial  tribunal,  and  the  tears  of  the 
queen,  which  had  some  little  power  over  her 
husband,  caused  the  king  to  pardon  his  son ; 
but  upon  what  a  condition  1  He  exacted  that 
his  son  should  remain  at  the  window  of  his 
prison,  when  before  that  window  was  exe- 
cuted, and  before  his  eyes,  his  unfortunate 
friend.  Frederick,  who  had  tried  every  means 
in  his  power  to  save  De  Katte,  even  to  the 
offering  to  his  father  to  renounce  his  right  to 
the  throne,  was  bathed  in  tears  on  seeing  his 
friend  approach  the  scaffold,  and  fainted  in 
the  arms  of  his  attendants  at  the  moment 
the  execution  took  place. 

As  an  administrator,  Frederick  II.,  who 
shared,  but  in  a  less  degree,  a  dominant  pas- 
sion of  his  father — that  of  being  very  savin? 
— ^had  only  to  follow  the  traces  the  latter  had 
opened  for  him ;  but  rarely  was  he  able  to 
avoid  the  rocks  on  which  his  father  had 
struck.  As  a  legislator,  he  had  some  enlarg- 
ed views,  but  his  attempts  were  not  generally 
successful.  A  resolute  will  and  a  glance 
ready  and  sure  were  the  two  dominant  points 
of  his  character.  His  father,  who  wished  him 
to  be  a  seldier,  removed  him  from  all  amuse- 
ments such  as  his  age  and  rank  permitted. 
Whilst  he  was  but  prince  royal,  he  lived  in 
almost  absolute  solitude,  given  up  entirely 
to  the  study  and  practice  of  the  art  of  war. 
But  it  is  probable  that  this  sort  of  occupa- 
tion was  repulsive  to  him,  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  an  imposed  one  ;  and,  as  reading  was 
the  only  pleasure  allowed  to  him,  he  entered 
into  it  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  youthful  mind. 
Every  moment  he  could  thus  dispose  of,  he 
consecrated  to  the  study  of  the  poets,  his- 
torianty  pfailoaophen,  and  in  writing  French 


language  he  had  learned  in  his  infancy, 
and  which  he  spoke  in  preference  to  that  of 
his  native  tongue.  This  system  of  education 
contributed  to  the  development,  at  an  early 
age,  of  a  correct  judgment.  He  was  only 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  succeed- 
ed Frederick  William.  Europe  had  just  been 
pacified  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  which  termi- 
nated the  war  kindled  in  the  north  and  in  the 
east  in  regard  to  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Poland ;  and  the  treaty  of  Belgrade  put 
an  end  to  that  which  the  ambition  of  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  brought  upon  Rus- 
sia, Turkey,  and  Austria.*  His  extensive  in- 
tercourse with  men  of  letters,  and  particu- 
larly the  great  French  writers,  with  whom 
he  was  in  continual  correspondence,  had  gain- 
ed for  Frederick,  even  during  the  lifetime  of 
his  father,  the  reputation  of  a  philosopher. 
The  refutation  of  Macchisvelli,  which  he 
composed  and  published  a  few  months  ere 
he  mounted  the  throne,  led  Europe  to  believe 
that  he  would  give  the  bright  example  of  a 
peaceful  kin?.  The  astonishment  was  in- 
aeed  great  when  it  was  perceived,  as  soon  as 
he  was  a  ruler,  that  he  assumed  a  militaiy 
attitude,  imitated  the  simple  and  severe  me 
of  his  predecessor,  added  20,000  more  men 
to  his  army,  increased  his  stock  of  munitions 
of  war,  suppressed  the  useless  and  expeti- 
sive  regiment  of  giants,  which  had  cost  bis 
father  so  much  money,  surrounded  himself 
by  those  officers  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves in  other  services,  and  used  his  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  maintain  rigid  discipline, 
and  increase  military  instruction  in  that  army 
which  already  passed  for  the  best  in  £urope. 
He  was  at  the  head  of  a  monarchy  not  very 
compact,  scantily  populated,  surrounded  by 
ambitious  governments,  who  might  covet  his 
kingdom  and  annihilate  it.  -  Like  his  grand- 
father and  his  father,  he  concluded  that  the 
existence  of  Prussia  depended  upon  the  supe- 
riority of  its  army,  and  that  his  monarchy 
would  be  in  a  precarious  state  so  long  as  it 
was  confined  within  the  limits  it  then  had. 
From  the  moment  this  thought  took  posses- 
sion of  him,  the  energy  of  his  will  gave  him 
the  power  to  triumph  over  his  natural  re- 
pugnance to  a  military  career,  and  the  study 
of  his  life  was  now  to  render  it  in  every  way 
of  a  superior  character. 

Charles  YI.  died  the  same  year  that  Fred- 
erick came  to  the  throne  (30th  October, 
1740).  This  emperor,  who  had  no  male 
children,  had  given  himself  much  concern  to 
insure  to  his  daughter  Maria  Theresa  the 
possession  of  his  hereditary  States ;  but  he 
nad  neglected  the  equipment  of  his  amj  and 
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the  state  of  his  finances.  Maria  Theresa  had 
neither  money  nor  soldiers  when  her  father 
died :  she  saw  nearly  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope confederated  to  despoil  her  of  her  states, 
notwithstanding  the  promises  they  had  made 
to  respect  her  rights.  Of  all  her  enemies, 
the  one  who  showed  the  greatest  ability,  ca- 
pacity, and  skill,  was  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  had  inherited  from  his  forefathers  pre- 
tensions sufficiently  plausible  in  regard  to  a 
portion  of  Silesia.  When  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  Charles  YI.,  he  considered  it  a  fa- 
Torable  occasion  to  urge  his  claims.  His 
army  was  ready  to  march,  and  he  penetrated 
with  it  into  Upper  Silesia,  advancing  to  Moll- 
witz  without  encountering  any  obstacle. 
Here  he  found  the  Austrian  army,  which 
had  been  rapidly  brought  together  to  oppose 
him.  This  was  Frederick's  first  appearance 
in  the  battle-field,  and  he  led  on  the  attack 
without  hesitation ;  but  his  cavalry  was  rout- 
ed in  the  onset,  and  with  it  he  retreated. 
His  general  Schwerin,  hotrever,  with  his  in- 
fantry, triumphed  over  the  Austrian  army. 
The  remainder  of  1741  and  the  early  months 
of  the  following  year  were  passed  without 
fighting ;  but  the  action  of  Czalau,  fought 
17th  May,  1742,  was  decisive.  Frederick 
now  showed  no  symptoms  of  military  ner- 
vousness, and  was  always  at  the  head  of  his 
troops.  The  conquest  of  Silesia,  Moravia, 
and  a  part  of  Bohemia,  was  the  result  of  two 
battles,  which  astpnished  Europe  and  struck 
terror  into  Austria.  Previous  to  this,  an  al- 
liance was  formed  against  Maria  Theresa,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  plunder  Austria. 
France,  Bavaria,  Poland,  and  Sardinia,  per- 
ceiving the  bold  initiative  of  Prussia,  were  in 
arms,  and  would  have  ruined  Austria,  if 
Frederick  had  joined  them ;  but  Maria  Ther- 
esa having  ceded  to  him  by  the  treaty  of 
Breslau  (11th  June,  1742),  the  greater  part 
of  Silesia,  he  detached  himself  from  the  al- 
liance. Frederick,  when  on  the  point  of 
commencing  a  new  campaign,  said  to  M.  de 
Beauveau,  who  had  come  from  Lous  XV.  to 
compliment  him  on  his  mounting  the  throne, 
''I  believe  that  I  am  about  to  play  your 
game ;  and  if  trumps  turn  up,  we  will  divide 
the  tricks."  Nevertheless,  Frederick  did  not 
make  war ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day 
when  he  was  treating  with  Maria  Theresa, 
and  giving  an  audience  to  M.  de  Belleisle, 
the  French  envoy6  said  to  him,  "  Monsieur 
le  Marechai,  you  must  take  care  of  yourself, 
for  my  game  is  gained."  Frederick  was  not 
ever  particular  in  keeping  faith  with  his  allies, 
and  believed  Aiat  he  had  acted  in  a  most  poli- 
tic manner  in  making  the  treaty  without 


them,  as  they  would  have  done  had  it  suited 
their  purpose.  Maria  Theresa,  having  thus 
got  quit  of  a  most  powerful  adversary  in 
Frederick;  was  able  to  direct  her  efforts 
against  France  and  Bavaria;  and,  succored 
by  England,  she  re-conquered  Austrian  Bo- 
hemia, and  repulsed  the  French  to  the  other 
aide  of  the  Rhine.  This  success  prompted 
her.  with  the  idea  of  retaking  Silesia ;  but 
Frederick,  who  divined  this,  penetrated,  in 
the  month  of  August,  into  Bohemia,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  60,000  men,  taking 
Prague,  when  he  made  12,000  Austrian  pri- 
soners, and  marched  upon  Vienna.  An  un- 
expected event  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs. 
The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  after  the  death 
of  Charles  VI.  had  taken  the  title  of  empe- 
ror, died  20th  January.  1745,  and  his  son, 
abandoning  his  pretensions  to  the  imperial 
crown,  was  anxious  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace,  which  he  did,  at  Fuessen,  with  Maria 
Theresa.  This  same  year,  this  princess  made 
a  treaty  with  Augustus  III.,  kmg  of  Poland 
and  elector  of  Saxe,  who  put  at  her  disposal 
an  army  of  30,000  men.  These  troops, 
united  with  those  of  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine, brought  from  Alsace  to  defend  Vienna, 
forced  the  King  of  Prussia  to  return  into 
Silesia.  Then  it  was  that  Frederick  saw 
formed  against  him  a  coalition,  into  which 
Russia  was  not  tardy  in  entering,  and  which 
resulted  in  reducing  the  King  of  Prussians 
dominions  to  their  ancient  circumscribed 
limits.  France  was  the  only  ally  that  re- 
mained to  him ;  but  she  being  occupied  in 
the  Low  Countries,  in  Italy,  and  in  India, 
Frederick  was  left  to  his  own  resources. 
The  victory  of  Hofaenfriedberg,  which  he 
gained  over  the  Austrians  and  Saxons,  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  of  Lorraine,  saved 
him  (4th  June,  1745).  In  this  action  Fre- 
derick showed  so  much  military  talent,  that 
it  placed  him,  from  that  moment,  amongst 
the  foremost  of  generals. 

This  victory,  however,  was  not  decisive, 
for  in  four  months  after  his  defeat  the  Prince 
of  Lorraine,  who  had  received  reinforcements, 
came  with  more  than  dO»000  men,  and  again 
took  the  field  against  Frederick,  who  had 
only  25,000,  and,  moreover,  did  not  expect 
to  be  attacked.  His  positions  were  not  taken 
when  the  sound  of  cannon  was  heard  through- 
out the  enemy's  line.  The  coolness  of  Fre- 
derick and  the  justness  of  his  coup  d'oeil 
saved  the  Prussians.  Prince  Charles  had 
imprudently  deployed  his  left  wing  in  front 
of  a  deep  ravine,  without  sustaining  it  by  a 
sufficient  corps  of  cavalry.  Frederick  pro- 
fited by  the  error.  He  directed  all  his  efforts 
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against  this  wing ;  put  it  into  disorder  in  the 
ravine,  and  then,  by  a  rapid  and.bold  charge, 
attacked  the  rest  of  the  Aostrian  lioe,  broke 
it  entirely,  and  put  it  to  flight. 

After  having  gained  the  victory,  Frederick, 
considering  that  his  enemy  would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  take  the  field  before  the  forthcom- 
mg  spring,  made  his  own  troops  go  into  win- 
ter quarters,  and  proceeded  himself  to  Berlin. 
He  had  scarcely  arrived  in  that  city,  when 
he  learned  that  rrince  Charles,  at  the  head' 
of  a  new  army,  was  on  the  point  of  surpris- 
be  him  in  his  own  capital.  While  his  enemy 
believed  him  to  be  in  Berlin,  Frederick  unit- 
ed his  troops,  took  up  an  offensive  position, 
by  taking  prisoners  a  Saxon  corps  at  NaUm- 
bourg,  made  himself  master  of  the  magazines 
of  Oorlitz,  and  wrote  to  the  old  Prince  D'An- 
halt,  "  I  have  given  my  blow  in  Lusace ; 
give  yours  at  Leipsic,  and  we  shall  see  each 
other  at  Dresden."  D'Anhalt  obeyed  the 
orders,  and  at  Eesselsdorf  obtained  a  victory 
which  put  the  whole  of  Saxony  .into  the 
hands  of  the  Prussians.  Ten  days  afterwards 
a  peace  was  concluded,  through  the  media- 
tion of  England,  between  Frederick,  the  em- 
press, and  the  Elector  of  Saxopy,  in  terms 
of  which  the  King  of  Prussia  gave  up  to  the 
elector  all  his  states,  in  consideration  of  the 
payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money ;  Maria 
Theresa  agsun  renounced  Silesia,  and  the 
county  of  Glatz ;  and  Frederick,  as  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  adhered  to  the  election  of 
Francis  I.,  the  husband  of  the  empress,  to 
the  imperial  throne.  As  mediator,  the  King 
of  England  guranteed  the  cession  of  Silesia 
and  the  county  of  Glatz  to  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia, engaging  that  Holland  and  the  states  of 
the  empire  would  ratify  the  same. 

Ten  years  of  peace  followed  the  treaty  of 
Dresden.  The  iing  occupied  himself  in  the 
reform  of  the  laws  and  general  administra- 
tion of  his  countrVf  the  cultivation  of  French 
literature,  and  various  other  branches  of  study, 
but  without  allowing  himself  to  neglect  the 
the  army :  the  cavalry,  during  these  years 
of  peace,  had  been  augmented  to  30,000 
men,  and  the  infantry  to  120,000.  The  treaty 
of  Dresden  had  given  peace  to  Prussia  and 
the  empire;  but  war  continned  for  three 
years  more  between  the  powers  of  the  south 
and  west  of  Europe,  and  was  only  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

War  soon  broke  out  again  between  those 
old  rivals,  France  and  England,  who  on  this 
occasion,  for  the  possession  of  some  wild 
countries  in  America,  brought  Europe  into  a 
new  commotion.  This  occui-red  in  July,  1754, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Ohio ;  and  the  policy  of 


England  extended  it  to  the  European  conti- 
nent, who,  fearing  for  its  electorate  of  Hanover, 
which  France  menaced  with  invasion,  con- 
cluded (16th  January,  1756)  a  treaty  of  alli- 
ance with  the  King  of  Prussia — the  object 
being  to  prevent  the  entry  of  foreign  troops 
into  the  empire  during  the  maritime  war  in 
which  she  was  engaged  with  France.  France, 
on  its  side,  united  with  the  court  of  Vienna. 
The  continental  war  was  still  uncertain, 
when  Frederick  gave  the  signal  by  a  sud- 
den invasion  of  Saxony.  This  attack  excit- 
ed a  general  clamor,  and  produced  a  for- 
midable coalition  against  him.  Frederick 
was  already  aware  of  the  alliance  between 
France  and  Austria,  and  his  agents  at  Dres- 
den informed  him  that  Austria  bad  a  secret 
treaty  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  object 
being  to  strip  Prussia  of  its  late  acquisitions. 
This  war  of  seven  years  was  nearly  the  ruin 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy ;  still  it  added 
much  to  the  fame  of  the  king.  Hitherto  he 
had  been  g^eat  in  the  season  of  prosperity ; 
now  he  showed  himself  still  greater  in  adver- 
sity. When  Frederick  had  good  proofs  that 
his  enemies  were  in  concert  against  him,  he 
invaded  Saxony,  took  possession  of  Dresden, 
drove  before  him  the  Saxon  army,  and  forc- 
ed it  to  shut  Itself  up  in  Pirna  ;  then,  leaving 
before  it  a  portion  of  his  troops,  ho  advanced 
with  the  rest  against  Marshal  de  Brown,  who 
was  coming  to  the  assistance  of  the  elector. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Lowositz,  where  the 
Prussians  obtained  a  complete  victory,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  disarmament  of  the 
Saxon  army,  which  had  to  surrender  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  All  Europe  was  now  up  in 
arms:  Russia,  Sweden,  and  the  Germanic 
body  formed  a  league  against  Frederick ;  and 
France,  instead  of  the  succor  of  24,000  men 
she  had  previously  promised  to  Austria,  en- 
gaged to  march  into  Germany  an  army  of 
more  than  100,000  men,  and  furnish  Maria 
Theresa  with  an  annual  subsidy  of  twelve 
millions  of  florins. 

Frederick  found  a  remedy  in  this  perilous 
situation  only  in  its  extreme  difficulty.  He 
penetrated  into  Bohemia  (1757),  and  gamed 
under  the  walls  of  Prague  a  victory,  but 
dearly  purchased,  for  it  caused  him  the  Iqss 
of  Marshal  Schewerin.  On  that  occasion 
Frederick  wrote  that  the  marshal  "  alone  was 
worth  to  him  10,000  men."  The  taking  of 
Prague  would  have  assured  the  success  of 
this  campaign ;  but  40,000  Austrians,  who 
were  in  it,  rendered  it  impregnable,  whilst  an 
army  of  24,000  men,  which  Marshal  Daun 
was  bringing  from  Moravia,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Frederick  in  another  direction.    He 
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marched  before  it  to  Eollin,  and  had  the 
temerity  to  attack  it  with  80,000  Prussians. 
Notwithstanding  the  courage  of  his  troops, 
which  he  led  to  the  charge  seven  times,  nis 
operations  were  unsuccessful.  Frederick  was 
ooliged  to  divide  his  fcn-ces,  to  cover  at  the 
same  time  Silesia  and  Saxony.  The  division 
commanded  by  himself  was  brought  back 
without  loss,  but  that  which  he  had  confided 
to  the  prince  royal,  his  brother,  sustained  a 
considerable  diminution.  At  the  same  time 
the  Prussian  general,  Lehwald,  was  repulsed 
by  the  Russians  at  Jaegersdorf ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  ihe  English  army,  which  made  in 
Hanover  common  cause  with  Prussia,  capitu- 
lated at  Closter-Severn  to  the  French  under 
Marshal  Richelieu,  who  menaced  Magdeburg, 
then  containing  the  fugitive  royal  family ; 
whilst  another  French  army  formed  a  junc- 
tion with  that  of  the  Oermanic  body,  and 
advanced  by  Saxony. 

Surrounded  by  so  many  enemies,  Freder- 
ick the  Great  was  in  perplexity,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  had  for  a  moment  meditated 
suicide,  but  had  the  courage  to  renounce  the 
idea  of  such  an  act.  The  peace  he  begged 
was  refused  to  him,  and,  in  despair,  he 
marched  with  25,000  men  against  tne  com- 
bined French  and  imperial  armies,  amount- 
ing to  60,000  men,  raining  over  them,  at 
Rossbach,  a  decided  victory.  On  the  other 
hand,  Winterfeld  was  beaten  at  Gorlitz,  the 
Austrians  entered  Berlin,  and  the  fortress  of 
Schweidnitz  was  taken  from  the  army  of 
Silesia,  which  was  beaten  at  Breslau.  Fre- 
derick heard  of  his  reverses,  one  after  the 
other.  Without  taking  a  moment's  repose, 
he  united  with  his  own  army  the  debris  of 
that  of  Silesia,  and  advanced  by  forced 
marches  on  Marshal  Daun  and  the  Austria 
ans.  During  this  period  a  Prussian  deserter 
was  brought  before  him.  "  How  is  it  that 
thou  hast  abandoned  thy  banners?"  The 
soldier  boldly  replied,  **  It  is  because  your 
affairs  are  in  a  bad  way."  "  Well,  then," 
said  Frederick,  with  a  smile,  "  fight  but  one 
one  day  more  for  me,  and  if  thmgs  do  not 
mend,  we  will  both  desert  together." 

Having  arrived  at  Lissa,  in  presence  of  the 
enemy,  the  king  commanded  his  generals  to 
meet  him  at  his  quarters,  recommending 
them  in  simple  but  energetic  terms  to  do 
their  best  in  the  forthcoming  battle.  "If 
there  be  any  one  amongst  you,"  said  he,  on 
finishing  his  harangue,  "  who  is  not  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  life,  let  such  a  one  now  publicly 
confess  it,  rc^ther  than  intimidate  others  by 
his  want  of  energy  in  battle.  Let  such  a 
ene  show  himself,  I  say.    I  will  allow  him 


to  leave,  and  without  reproaching  him." 
Perceirin^  that  General  Rohr  was  in  tears, 
he  immediately  embraced  him,  adding,  with 
vivacity,  **  My  dear  Rohr,  it  is  not  to  you 
my  words  are  addressed."  The  generals 
were  silent,  when  one  cried  but,  "It  is  only 
those  who  are  cowards  who  can  abandon 
you."  The  following  day  (6th  December, 
1757),  was  fought  the  memorable  battle  of 
Lissa,  when  33,000  Prussians  defied  80,000 
Austrians.  The  results  of  this  victory  were 
important ;  Breslau  capitulated  with  a  gar- 
rison of  15,000  men,  and  Silesia  was  recon- 
quered. The  efforts  Frederick  had  made 
in  the  two  last  campaigns  had  exhausted  his 
treasury ;  but  a  large  subsidy  annually  from 
England  replenished  it,  added  to  which,  an 
army  that  power  had  sent  to  the  continent, 
caused  a  favorable  diversion  in  favor  of 
Prussia. 

The  King  of  Prussia  opened  the  campaign 
of  1758  by  the  retaking  of  Schweidnitz,  and 
the  besieging  of  Olmutz.  The  last  was  of 
so  long  a  duration,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
raise  it,  and  retreat  even  into  Bohemia,  at 
the  approach  of  Marshal  Daun,  who  was  ad- 
vancing with  superior  forces.  During  this 
march,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  mili- 
tary annals,  the  Russians  laid  siege  to  Cus- 
trin,  when  Frederick  marched  upon  and  de- 
feated them  at  2orndorf.  His  troops  had 
hardly  recovered  from  the  fatigues  of  that 
battle,  when  he  had  to  go  to  the  aid  of 
Prince  Henry,  who  was  pressed  by  the  Aus- 
trians. Frederick  committed  an  error  on 
this  march,  but  it  furnished  a  new  proof  of 
his  great  presence  of  mind.  Conndent  of 
his  power,  he  had  taken  up  at  Hochkirchen 
a  dangerous  position,  not  supposing  that  the 
Austnans,  who  were  following  him,  would 
be  bold  enough  to  attack  him.  Daun  sur- 
prised him  during  the  uight,  dislodging  him 
from  his  position,  and  killing  7,000  Prus- 
sians, including  many  superior  officers,  as 
well  as  the  brave  General  Keith.  Frederick 
was  wounded  in  this  affair.  Vanquished  and 
in  great  affliction,  but  master  of  himself  as 
well  as  his  soldiers,  he  re- formed  his  army 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  village  he  had 
been  obliged  to  abandon,  and  offered  battle 
to  the  Austrians,  who  would  not  accept  it. 
Conquered  at  Hochkirchen,  Frederick  raised 
the  siege  of  Neisse,  from  whence  he  went  to 
the  banks  of  the  £lbe  to  defend  Dresden, 
which  was  menaced  by  Marshal  Daun.  After 
these  two  operations,  he  took  his  harassed 
and  fatigued  troops  into  winter  quarters. 

These  reverses,-  although  they  did  not 
lessen  the  courage  of  Frederick,  weakened 
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his  confidence.  Each  battle  had  taken  from 
him  a  part  of  his  old  and  well-tried  soldiers, 
and  the  new  levies  that  had  now  filled  their 
places,  albeit  with  the  same  devotion,  had 
not  the  same  mstraction.  This  will  explain 
the  hesitation  he  showed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign  of  1769,  and  the  new 
disasters  that  occurred  to  hiou  The  Prus- 
sian army  had  at  one  and  the  same  time  to 
resist  the  Russians,  who  were  penetrating 
onwards  into  Prussia,  and  the  Austrians, 
who  were  only  awaiting  the  moment  to  unite 
with  them  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  Fred- 
erick was  afraid  to  attack  the  Russians,  and 
delayed  his  march  against  the  others.  These 
two  errors  prepared  the  way  for  his  defeat 
at  Kunnensdorf:  20,000  Prussians  and 
18,000  Russians  were  killed  in  this  sangui- 
nary encounter,  and  Frederick  had  to  be 
borne  away  from  the  battle.  The  Russians 
remained  in  possession  of  the  ground,  with 
all  the  Prussian  artillery.  The  results  of 
this  battle  were  disastrous :  Dresden  capitu- 
lated ;  10,000  Priissians  engaged  in  the  de- 
files of  Bohemia  had  to  lav  down  their  arms, 
and  3,000  more  were  made  prisoners  of  war 
at  another  point. 

The  slowness  and  want  of  concert  in  the 
operations  of  the  allies  gave  Frederick  time 
to  repair  the  consequences  of  his  many  re- 
verses. Prince  Henry,  who  had  well  sus- 
tained himself  in  Silesia,  managed  to  unite 
with  him,  and  the  Prince  of  Brunswick,  after 
a  remarkable  campaign  on  the  Lower  Rhine 
and  a  victory  at  Mmden,  was  in  a  position  to 
send  him  a  reinforcement  of  12,000  men. 
At  the  head  of  this  fresh  force  Frederick 
continued  the  campaign,  without  any  new 
reverses.  He  went  into  winter  quarters  in 
December;  made  new  offers  for  a  peace, 
which  were  unsuccessful ;  arid  in  the  month 
of  March,  1760,  was  again  under  arms. 

This  campaign  commenced  with  new  re- 
verses. Fouqu6,  who  commanded  the  Sile- 
sian  army,  was  beaten  at  Landscbut ;  Glatz 
was  soon  invested  by  the  Austrians,  and  Si- 
lesia would  have  been  lost  if  that  place  had 
fsUen  into  their  power.  However,  to  save 
Silesia,  it  was  requisite  to  abandon  Saxony, 
which  Daun  menaced  with  a  large  army.  In 
such  an  embarrassing  position,  skilful  ma- 
noeuvres were  of  more  importance  than  the 
gaining  of  a  victory,  which  Frederick  exe- 
cuted with  the  boldness  of  desperation. 
Surrounded  by  the  Austrian  .and  Russian 
armies,  he  went  into  Saxony,  and  then  to  Si- 
lesia ;  from  Silesia,  he  returned  to  Saxony, 
without  being  attacked,  always  escaping 
from  his  enemies  at  the  moment  when  they 


believed  they  had  forced  him  to  fight;  and 
then  he  defeated  some  of  them  at  Lignits, 
wb^n  they  thought  they  had  surprised  him. 
Still  there  remiuned  other  of  his  enemies: 
Lasey,  Marshal  Daun,  and  the  Russians  me- 
naced him  at  the  same  time.  Without,  how- 
ever, coming  to  blows,  he  forced  them  to  re- 
tire, and  thereby  delivered  Berlin.  In  this 
position  of  affairs,  Frederick  determined  to 
deal  a  heavy  blow,  and  accordingly  made 
preparations  to  attack  Daun,  and  fight  the 
Austrians  at  Torgau,  and  thus  deliver  Sax- 
ony. "  To-morrow,"  said  he,  in  his  instruc- 
tions which  he  made  public  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  battle — "to-morrow  we 
will  take  Daun — no,  we  will  not  take  him, 
but  we  will  drown  him,"  Daun  was  neither 
surprised  nor  drowned.  After  a  desperate 
defence,  he  was  wounded ;  he  abandoned  the 
field  of  battle,  evacuated  Saxony,  and  retired 
into  Bohemia. 

In  England,  Lord  Chatham  retired  from 
office,  and  the  subsidies  he  had  given  to 
Frederick  were  refused  by  his  successor. 
The  campaign  of  1761,  which  opened  under 
such  unfavorable  circumstances,  was  passed 
in  marches,  in  encampments,  and  clever  ma- 
noeuvres, but  without  any  results.  The 
allies  were  preparing  to  ruin  the  King  of 
Prussia,  who  was  constrained  to  fortify  him- 
self for  two  months  in  his  camp  of  Bunzel- 
witz;  but  the  Austrians  and  the  Russians, 
not  agreeing*  with  each  other,  dared  not  to 
attack  him ;  they  rather  preferred  directing 
their  efforts  against  Colberg  and  Schweid- 
nitz,  two  places  taken  about  the  same  time 
•^the  first  by  the  Russians,  the  second  by 
the  Austrians. 

Frederick  retired  into  Breslau  during  the 
following  winter.  He  saw  that  the  next 
campaign  would  be  decisive,  and,  brooding 
over  his  reverses,  he  passed  two  months  in 
that  town  without  showing  himself  on  pa- 
rade. A  conspiracy  was  formed  at  this  pe- 
riod to  deliver  the  king  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  It  failed;  but  Frederick  was  so 
alarmed  by  it,  that  for  a  long  time  after- 
wards, it  is  said,  he  carried  poison  about  his 
person,  that  in  the  event  of  treason  he  might 
save  himself  by  death  from  becoming  a  pri- 
soner. All  now  appeared  lost  to  Fredenck. 
Neither  bis  energy,  ability,  nor  the  devoted- 
ness  of  his  people  or  army,  could  have  saved 
him  from  the  approaching  storm,  had  not 
Elizabeth  of  Russia  died  at  this  critical  junc- 
ture (8d  January,  1762).  The  crown  of  the 
Czars  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  Peter 
III.,  who  was  the  friend  and  admirer  of 
Frederick.    The  Emperor  of  Russia  con- 
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duded  a  suspension  of  arms  with  Frederick 
on  the  16th  of  March  following,  which 
shortly  afterwards  (5th  May)  led  to  a  flefi- 
nite  treaty  of  peace. 

All  that  Russia  had  taken  in  Prussia  and 
Pomerania  were  returned  to  Frederick,  and 
the  army,  which  had  until  then  heen  against 
him,  was  ordered  to  join  the  Prussians.  This 
example  was  also  followed  by  Sweden,,  who 
had  only  met  with  defeats  during  the  war, 
and  wished  for  nothing:  better  than  to  retire 
from  an  unfortunate  alliance.  Frederick, 
thus  relieved  of  two  enemies,  and  sustained 
l^  the  Russian  army,  could  now  take  upon 
himself  an  offensive  position.  This  last  as- 
sistance, it  is  true,  was  but  of  s^ort  duration, 
for  Peter  III.  only  reigned  six  months,  and 
and  Catharine  II.,  his  wife,  whom  a  revolu- 
tion placed  upon  the  throne,  called  her  army 
from  Prussia  into  Poland.  The  neutrality 
of  Russia  was  fortiinate  for  Frederick,  who 
continued  to  sustain  himself  advantageously, 
and  gained  in  Saxony  the  battle  of  Freyberg, 
which  was  happily  the  closing  scene  of  this 
disastrous  war.  All  the  European  powers 
now  sighed  for  peace.  The  preliminaries 
were  entered  upon,  the  3d  November,  at  Fon-  • 
tainbleau,  between  France,  England,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  and  a  definitive  treaty  was 
signed  in  Paris,  10th  February,  1763. 

Maria  Theresa  could  not  continue  the  war 
against  Prussia  alone,  which  latter  power 
had  gained  a  decided  superiority  in  the  last 
campaign.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
preliminaries  of  the  general  peace,  the  em- 
press had  been  eager  in  offering  to  Fred- 
erick, through  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  advan- 
tageous conditions ;  the  king  accepted  them, 
and  five  days  after  the  peace  of  Paris  he 
signed  a  treaty  of  peace  at  Hubertsbourg 
with  Austria  and  Saxony.  Maria  Theresa 
gave  up  to  the  king,  by  this  treaty,  the 
county  of  Glatz,  with  the  fortresses  of  Wesel 
and  that  of  Gueldre.  The  Elector  of  Saxony 
took  possession  of  the  states  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  despoiled  him  of;  and  the  trea- 
ties of  Breslau,  Berlin,  and  Dresden  were 
renewed. 

It  is  quite  indifferent  to  posterity  whether 
the  project  of  the  first  partition  of  Poland 
was  conceived  by  Frederick  or  by  the  Em- 
press of  Russia ;  this  political  crime  will  not 
weigh  the  less  heavily  on  the  three  powers 
who  profited  by  it.  The  continual  troubles 
of  which  Poland  was  the  theatre  after  Catha- 
rine had  unfortunately  forced  that  nation  to 
place  upon  its  throne  her  old  favorite  Prince 
Poniatowski,  and  the  plague  which  had  ra- 
vaged the  oountry,  in  addition  to  that  of  civil 


war,  led  the  King  of  Prussia  to  form  a  mili- 
tary cordon  on  the  whole  of  the  frontier, 
under  pretext  of  guaranteeing  his  states  from 
foreign  incursions,  as  well  as  against  the 
plaffue.  But  the  care  which  he  took  to  com- 
prehend in  this  militaty  line  all  Royal  or 
Polish  Prussia,  leads  to  the  belief  that  his 
object  was  solely  of  a  political  nature,  and 
the  journey  of  Prince  Henry  to  St.  Peters- 
burg was  without  doubt  the  partition  of  Po- 
land. That  period  was  the  commencement 
of  negotiations  between  the  two  courts,  which 
brought  about  so  unfortunate  a  resuH. 

Russia  was  at  war  with  the  Porte,  and 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  jealous  of  the  recent 
conquests  of  the  former,  appeared  to  be  dis- 
posed to  unite  with  the  latter.  In  this  case, 
Frederick  could  not  do  less  than  declare  for 
Russia,  and  furnish  to  that  power  such  as- 
sistance as  he  had  engaged  to  do  by  the 
treaty  of  1^64,  To  prevent  this  necessity, 
it  was  arranged  between  the  courts  of  Berlin 
and  St.  Petersburg,  that  the  latter  should 
consent  to  use  its  good  offices  with  Austria 
in  getting  her  to  renounce  her  late  conquests 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  that  she 
should   receive  as  indemnity  some    Polish 

Provinces.  Frederick  wrote  this  year  **  Lea 
[atin6es,"  .or  political  maxims  and  private 
thoughts,  for  the  use  of  his  nephew,  who 
succeeded  him.*  A  secret  treaty  was  made 
(17th  January,  1772)  to  regulate  the  limits 
of  the  respective  acquisitions  which  Russia 
and  Prussia  proposed  to  make  to  the  detri- 
ment of  Poland.  The  court  of  Vienna  was 
invited  to  accede  to  this  arrangement,  and, 
as  she  was  left  no  other  alternative  but  ac- 
quiescence or  war,  she  decided  for  the  former. 
In  this  state  of  matters,  on  the  5th  August, 
the  treaty  which  pronounced  the  partition  of 
Poland,  and  assigned  to  each  the  part  that 
it  was  to  have,  was  concluded  at  St.  Peters- 
burg by  the  ministers  of  the  three  powers. 

So  much  success  and  such  an  increase  of 
power  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  Austria,  the  enemy  of  Prussia.  Frederick 
had  a  short  interval  of  illness  in  1777.  The 
Emperor,  Joseph  II.,  assembled  a  large 
army,  directing  it  towards  the  Prussian  fron- 
tiers, ready  to  invade  that  country  on  the 
expected  death  of  the  king;  but  Frederick 
recovered,  and  all  his  efforts  were  directed 
to  maintain  a  political  equilibrium  in  Ger- 
many, particularly  to  prevent  any  increase  in 
the  power  of  Austria.  The  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, Maximilian  Joseph,  the  last  descendant 

*  For  these,  see  Instbuotoe,  voL  vii.,  New  Series, 
pp.  28,  48,  08,  09. 
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of  tbe  younger  branch  of  the  house  of  Wit- 
tlesbacb,  died  on  the  dOth  December,  1777. 
His  succession,  notwithstanding  the  treaties 
which  guaranteed  it  to  the  Elector  Palatine, 
chief  of  the  ekier  branch  of  the  same  family, 
was  immediately  claimed  byti  horde  of  pre- 
tenders. Joseph  II.  was  one  of  the  first, 
and  commenced  the  invasion  of  the  litigated 
inheritance.  Frederick  quickly  interfered. 
The  propositions,  in  conformity  with  the 
rights  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  displeased  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna,  which  broke  up  the  con- 
ferences towards  the  end  of  1778,  and  war 
was  rendered  inevitable.  Frederick  put  three 
armies  in  campaign :  the  first  he  commanded 
in  person;  this  entered  Bohemia  by  Glatz, 
and  took  up  a  position  between  Jaromitz  and 
Koningsgratz,  in  front  of  the  camp  on  the 
other  side  of  tbe  Elbe,  which  was  under  the 
command  of  the  Emperor  and  Marshal  Daun. 
The  second  army,  united  with  a  body  of 
Saxons,  and  confided  to  Prince  Henry,  also 
penetrated  into  Bohemia  by  Lusace,  the 
emperor  opposing  to  this  Marshal  Landon ; 
and  the  third  army  marched  into  Silesian 
Austria,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  that 
province.  But  this  campaign  was  principally 
passed  in  marchings  and  encampments.  The 
emperor  and  his  generals  avoided  a  general 
engagement,  and  Frederick,  seeing  that  his 
troops  were  decimated  by  sickness,  fatigue, 
and  desertions,  evacuated  Bohemia  in  tbe 
end  of  October.  Hb  retrogade  movement 
was  imitated  by  Prince  Henry. 

The  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  who  wished 
for  peace,  used  her  endeavors  with  Prussia 
to  obtain  it ;  but  the  exorbitant  pretensions 
of  Joseph  II.  rendered  these  attempts  abor- 
tive. However,  France  and  Russia  interfered, 
and  a  peace  was  effected  at  Teschen,  on  Idth 
May,  1779.  A  treaty  concluded  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Elector  Palatine  was 
the  origin  of  the  Germanic  confederation, 
which  was  signed  at  Berlin,  ISth  July,  1783. 
Tbe  greater  number  of  the  princes  and  states 
of  the  Germanic  body  successively  acceded 
to  it.  This  was  the  last' intervention  of  Freder- 
ick in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  He  died  17  th 
August,  1786. 
Frederick,  in  mounting  the  throne,  resolved 


to  give  all  his  occupations  a  useful  object. 
All  pleasure,  even  the  chase,  was  banished 
from  his  court,  and  the  only  amusement  he 
had  was  sometimes  to  play  the  flute.  He 
rose  regularly  at  five  in  the  morning,  and 
every  period  of  the  day  had  its  previously 
fixed  occupation.  Like  his  father,  the  domi- 
nant system  of  his  government  was  military. 
Frederick  neglected  nothing  he  thought 
necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  industry, 
which  was  one  of  the  prmcipal  cares  of  his 
government.  Unfortunately,  however,  he 
believed  that  an  infallible  means  of  enriching 
his  subjects  consisted  in  manufacturing  at  a 
high  price  at  home  what  could  have  been 
purchased  at  a  lower  price  from  his  neigh- 
bors. This  accounts  for  the  numberless  pro- 
hibitions upon  all  foreign  importations,  and 
for  the  large  sums  of  money  he  expended  in 
sustaining  his  own  manufactures,  which  did 
not  acquire  any  great  prosperity.  The  her- 
ring-fishery, the  sale  of  salt,  tobacco,  coffee, 
firewood,  wax,  &o.,  were  all  submitted  to 
this  disastrous  system  of  monopoly.  The 
administration  of  justice,  the  civil  and  crim- 
inal legislation  of  Prussia,  had  much  of  the 
king's  attention.  He  endeavored,  like  his 
predecessor,  to  regulate  the  laws  of  proced- 
ure, and  thus  render  the  lawsuits  of  shorter 
duration  and  less  expensive.  The  instruction 
of  the  people  received  during  his  reign  con- 
tinual encouragement.  His  court  was  the 
rendezvous  of  the  most  celebrated  literary 
men  in  Europe,  and  his  kingdom  an  asylum 
for  all  who  were  persecuted  on  political  and 
religious  grounds.  The  sciences  were  pro- 
tected by  him,  and  the  Berlin  Academy  owes 
its  greatness  to  Frederick.  He  thought,  and 
with  reason,  that  the  people  could  not  be 
too  much  instructed,  and  that  the  truth 
should  never  be  withheld  from  them.  Thus 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  abol- 
ish the  censorship.  It  is  true  that  he  soon 
repented  of  this,  and  toleration  was  not  ex- 
tended to  political  affairs.  Nevertheless,  he 
did  not  persecute  writers  who  offended  him, 
but  contented  himself  by  seeming  to  be  ig- 
norant of  their  compositions.  Frederick  the 
Great,  leaving  no  children,  was  succeeded 
by  his  nephew,  Frederick  William. 


Moore's  Journal. — ^Thomas  Moore,  the 
poet,  kept  a  journal  with  singular  regularity 
daring  many  years  of  his  life;  extending, 
hideed,  from  a  Yery  early  period  up  to  the 
commeDcemeot  of  his  fatal  illnesa.    It  occu- 


pies  three  volumes  of  closely  written  MS., 
and  was  always  intended  by  the  poet  for 
publication.  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Moore  is 
preparing  it  for  publication. 
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From  the  Qaarterly  B«Tiew. 


SIB  ROGER  DE  COVERLEY.* 


It  was  a  good  idea  to  collect  and  illustrate 
ibe  famous  papers  on  Sir  Ro^er  de  Cover- 
ley,  which  are  widely  scattered  through  the 
volumes  of   "The  Spectator."    They   are 
read  with  two-fold  pleasure  in  their  consecu- 
tive form ;  and  the  annotation,  rendered  de- 
sirable by  the  changes  of  time,  has  on  the 
whole  been  creditably  supplied  by  Mr.  Wills. 
Horace  Walpole  considered  that  since  Fal- 
staff  there  was  nothing  in  literature  to  rival 
Sir  Roger.    The  likeness  is  in  the  artistic 
merit  alone ;  for  no  two  personages  can  be 
more  dissimilar  than  the  city  rake  and  the 
provincial  worthy.     Each  supplies,  though 
in  different  measure,  food  for  mirth ;  but  the 
one  is  witty,  and  the  other  eccentric.     Both 
are  first-rate  specimens  of  their  authors,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  Sir  John  sur- 
passes Sir  Roger  in  about  the  same  degree 
that  Shakspeare  was  superior  to  Addison. 
But  if  there  were  more  dazzling  sallies  at 
The  Boar  in  East  Cheap,  there  is  no  lack  of 
matter  for  thought  nor  yet  for  merriment  at 
Coverley  Hall  and  The  Club.     Sir  Roger  is  a 
portrait  painted  by  a  master  rarely  equalled 
for  the  fidelity  of  his  drawing  and  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  touch : — a  portrait  just  sufficiently 
softened  (it  would  be  too  much  to  say  flat- 
tered) to  perpetuate  the  impression  which 
would  have   prevailed  of  the  good  knight 
when  his  foibles  were  buried  with  him,  and 
his  virtues  looked  as  green  as  the  grass  upon 
his  grave. 

Except  in  his  capacity  of  critic  or  politic- 
ian, Addison  b  always  a  censor  of  morals 
and  manners.  He  scarce  puts  pen  to  paper 
without  the  deliberate  design  to  laugh  the 
world  out  of  their  follies,  or  reason  them  out 
of  their  crimes.  He  has  kept  to  his  purpose 
in  Sir  Roger  de  Coverlej.  He  felt  that  the 
owner  of  an  estate  inherited  with  it  the  obli- 
gation to  consult  the  welfare  of  every  de- 
pendant of  the  soil.  To  the  ordinary  virtues 
of  a  man  were  to  be  added  the  duties  which 

♦  Sir  Rogtrde  Coverley,  by  the  Spectator,  With 
Notes  and  lUoBtrations  by  W.  Henry  Wills,  pp. 
14i.    1S51. 


spring  from  the  privileges  of  the  squire,  and 
he  wished  Sir  Roger  to  be 

**  Kuight  of  the  shire,  and  represent  them  all.** 

But  instead  of  delineating  a  smooth  speci- 
men of  insipid  perfection,  his  model  is  a 
thorough-bred  country  gentleman,  whose 
head  would  have  led  him  astray  unless  his 
heart  bad  kept  him  right, — a  man  imbued 
with  the  prejudices,  the  simplicity,  and  harm- 
less vanities  of  a  class  who  would  even  have 
applauded  his  ludicrous  traits,  which  were 
serious  opinions  among  themselves.  Whether 
the  sketch  had  any  effect  in  improving  the 
landlords  of  the  day,  is  impossible  to  be 
known,  but  a  sure  and  lasting  result  is,  to 
have  enriched  our  literature  with  a  racy 
character,  perfectly  original,  and  yet  true  to 
life  in  its  minutest  lineaments.  Addison  and 
his  generation  have  been  gathered  to  their 
fathers,  but  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  lives. 

The  first  draught  of  the  character  appears, 
in  the  second  number  of  the  Sjpectator, 
which  contains  the  description  of  The  Club 
— a  select  body  of  companions  designed  to  be 
the  mouth-pieces  of  the  several  orders  of 
society.  No  scheme  can  be  more  inviting  to 
the  fancy ; — hitherto,  however,  it  has  always 
proved  unmanageable  in  execution — and  was 
merely  glanced  at  occasionally  in  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  the  Spectator.  This  Essay, 
which  is  included  among  the  contributions  of 
Steele,  was  certainly  concocted  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Addison.  Addison,  who  wrote 
the  opening  number,  in  which  the  Club  is 
announced — Addison,  who  was  a  Club  in 
himself — the  pillar  that  was  to  support  the 
edifice,  while  his  coadjutors  were  little  more 
than  the  flutings  on  the  column — Addison 
must,  at  the  very  least,  have  had  a  vote  in 
electing  the  members^  In  addition  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  case,  No.  II.  bears  man^ 
unmistakeable  marks  of  the  corrections  of  his 
chaste  and  classic  pen,  and  in  none  of  the 
later  papers  in  which  Sir  Richard  has  med- 
dled with  Sir  Roger,  are  the  traits  so  natural. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Swift  they  took  ad- 
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vantage  of  a  popular  name,  and  derived  the 
Eniffht's  descent  from  the  inventor  of  the 
celebrated  conntir- dance,  who  tripped  in 
armoar  with  a  lighter,  though  probably  less 
flBuitaBtic  toe,  than  his  great  grand-son  in  silk 
and  yelvet.    The  modem  Sir  Roger  is  repre- 
sented as  tinged  with  many  singularities, 
which  proceed  from  a  resolution  to  contradict 
the  world  where  he  thinks  the  world  in  the 
wrong.     Steele  attempted  afterwards  to  im- 
prove on  the  idea,  and  ascribed  these  oddities 
to  his  unsuccessful  courtship  of  an  incurable 
coquette ;  but  far  from  heightening  the  color- 
ing, he  blotted  the  canvas.      None  of  Sir 
Roger's  oddities  have  the  faintest  resem- 
blance to  those  of  a  mind  disordered  by  dis- 
appointment.   They  are  similar  in  kind,  and 
many  of  them  identical  with  what  we  remem- 
ber ourselves  in  the  rural  patriarchs  of  a  past 
generation,  who  being  each  the  king  of  his 
neighborhood,  and  rarely  mixing  in  g^eneral 
society,  their  peculiarities  were  permitted  an 
unchecked  growth,  till  they  proudly  hnag- 
ined  themselves  the  truest  specimens  of  the 
British  oak,  and  would  have  scorned  to  bend 
before  the  breath  of  fashion.    Addison,  in 
one  of  the  Spectators,  describes  a  gentleman 
who,  regardless  of  customs,  resolved  to  regu- 
late every  action  by  reason,  and  who  became 
80  rational  in  all  he  did,  that  he  was  declared 
a  lunatic,  and  deprived  of  the  management  of 
his  affairs.     Sir  Roger  and  his  brethren  had 
never  dreamt  of    a  philosophical  system. 
They  were  what  circumstances  made  them, 
and  believed  m  their  hearts  that  nothing  bet- 
ter could  be  made. 

The  Knight,  on  his  next  appearance,  is 
under  the  conduct  of  Addison,  who  has  ffone 
to  stay  a  month  with  him  at  Coverley  Hall. 
The  Spectator  is  a  lion  in  the  country,  and 
the  surrounding  squires  would  fain  hear  him 
roar;  but,  in  deference  to  his  retiring  and 
meditative  disposition.  Sir  Rog^r  only  ven- 
tures to  show  him  at  a  distance.  Mr.  Spec- 
tator observes  them  stealing  a  sight  of  him 
over  the  hedge,  and  hears  the  cautions  of  the 
Knight  to  be  careful  that  they  are  not  seen. 
It  is  easy  to  divine  the  pride  with  which  Sir 
Roger  pointed  to  the  oracle  of  literature,  and 
thought  of  himself  as  his  intimate  companion 
and  exclusive  possessor.  Though  the  squires 
were  only  suffered  to  see  Addison  in  the 
distance,  it  is  evident  that  Addison  had  seen 
the  sqmres  very  near. 

After  Sir  R^er,  the  principal  personage 
at  the  Hall  is  its  venerable  chaplain.  The 
Knight,  afraid  of  being  insulted  with  Latin 
and  Greek  at  his  own  table,  had  stipulated 
for  a  clergyman  with  little  leaming»  but,  if 


possible,  with  some  slight  knowledge  of  back- 
gammon. The  determination  of  Sir  Roger 
to  incur  no  risk  of  behig  knocked  down  with 
a  weapon  he  was  unable  to  wield,  is  admi- 
rably characteristic.  Nothing  can  exceed 
his  mildness  and  his  condescension,  but  he 
would  be  the  last  to  tolerate  a  brother  near 
the  throne.  When  he  attends  the  Assizes 
he  whispers  his  congratulations  in  the  ear  of 
the  jud^e  on  the  fine  weather  that  has  accom- 
panied bis  lordship  in  his  circuit,  that  by  an 
appearance  of  familiarity  he  may  keep  up 
his  credit  with  the  county;  and  with  the 
same  patriotic  design  he,  in  the  middle  of  a 
trial,  interjects  a  speech,  which  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose.  JBia  purpose,  however,  is  gained, 
and  the  common  people  gaze  with  respectful 
wonder  at  the  magistrate  who  is  not  afraid 
to  speak  to  a  jud^e.  The  rule  of  Sir  Roger 
is  paternal,  but  then  he  is  ambitious,  in.  re- 
turn, to  maintain  among  his  dependents  the 
submission  of  children. 

The  chaplain  is  a  scholar  notwithstanding^ 
but  he  is  also  a  gentleman,  and  has  •not  the 
ill-bred  vanity  to  parade  his  erudition  before 
the  ignorant.  It  is  to  pay  rather  too  dear 
for  the  character  of  a  pedant  to  forfeit  a 
character  for  sense,  and  to  be  voted  vulgar, 
conceited,  and  a  bore.  The  chaplain,  we 
mav  suppose,  had  learnt  to  flavor  his  conver- 
satioi^  with  the  juice  of  the  grape  without 
thrusting  upon  the  company  the  stalks  and 
husks.  Addison's  notions  of  a  pastor  come 
out  in  the  description.  The  parson  is  the 
arbiter  of  all  the  disputes  of  his  parishioners, 
and  law-suits  have  been  unknown  for  the 
thirty  years  he  has  lived  amone  them ;  but 
it  is  upon  the  sermons  that  the  Spectator 
lays  the  principal  stress.  The  advice  of  Paley 
to  his  pupils  to  make  one  and  steal  three,  is 
improved  on  by  the  chaplain,  who  composes 
none  at  all,  but  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
patron,  has  digested  those  of  our  burning 
and  shining  lights  into  a  connected  system 
of  practice  divinity.  Accordingly,  when  Sir 
Roger  inquires  who  preaches  to-morrow,  he 
is  answered,  "  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  in 
the  morning,  and  Dr.  South  in  the  afternoon." 
Addison  heartily  wishes  that  more  of  the 
clergy  would  follow  his  example,  and  study 
to  pronounce  effectively  the  master-pieces  of 
the  pulpit,  instead  of  wasting  their  spirits  in 
abortive  efforts  of  their  own.  The  duty  of 
cultivating  the  art  of  reading  is  much  dwelt 
upon  by  Addison,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  accomplishment  is  still  very  rare.  As 
the  best  music,  badly  nlayed,  makes  indiffer- 
ent melody,  so  false  elocution  degrades  the 
finest  composition  to  a  level  with  the  worst. 
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The  coldness*  with  which  Dryden  spoke  his 
plays  at  a  rehearsal,  destroyed  any  spirit  his 
genius  had  infased ;  but  Nat  Lee  delivered 
inferior  dramas  with  a  force  which  induced 
a  performer  to  throw  aside  his  part  in  despair 
of  acting  up  to  the  recital  of  the  author. 
While  the  best  discourses  of  our  Church  of 
England  divines  were  heard  with  apathy, 
because  the  clergy  read  so  much  worse  than 
they  wrote,  Benjamin  Franklin,  no  methodist 
or  enthusiast,  found  a  charm  in  listening  to 
White6eld*s  sermons,  however  uninteresting 
the  matter,  for  the  sake  of  the  exquisite  modu- 
lations of  voice  which  gave  to  every  word  its 
appropriate  accent. 

The  recommendation  to  Smith  and  Thomp- 
son to  preach  South  and  Tillotson  is  of  more 
doubtful  expediency.  Every  cultivated  mind 
must  prefer  the  finished  compositions  of  ge- 
nius to  the  vapid  commonplace  of  ordinary 
men*;  but  the  practice  has  never  been  coun- 
tenanced by  the  public,  and  the  clergyman 
who  avowed  the  system  of  the  Ooverley 
chaplain  would  lose  the  consideration  of  the 
bulk  of  his  hearers,  or,  if  he  keeps  his  own 
secret,  it  is  discovered  at  last,  and  he  is 
brought  in  guilty  of  the  double  crime  of 
incapacity  and  deceit.  Franklin,  who  agreed 
with  Addison,  was  unable  to  save  a  uiend 
from  utter  desertion  after  it  had  once 
oozed  out  that  his  long-applauded  eloquence 
was  a  happy  memory  for  the  writings .  of 
others.  Several  instances  of  the  inconvenience 
which  attends  the  proceeding  have  occurred 
within  the  limits  of  our  personal  knowledge.  A 
large-acred  man,  irritated  to  find  that  his  Sun- 
day volume  was  in  regular  course  of  delivery 
from  the  pulpit,  invited  the  curate  to  dine,  and 
laid  the  book  open  on  the  drawing-room  table. 
A  surviving  friend  having  published  a  selec- 
tion of  sermons  by  an  admired  preacher — 
who,  if  there  was  truth  in  ehosts,  would 
have  risen  up  to  scare  the  printer  from  his 
task — an  enemy  forthwith  blazoned  the  sad 
fact  that  they  were  so  many  reduced  copies 
of  famous  originals.  Another  popular  fa- 
vorite was  plagued  to  print  a  particular 
specimen,  and,  weakly  consenting,  the  true 
author  reclaimed  his  thunder.  A  still  more 
painful  predicament  was  that  of  a  certain 
respectable  rector  who — in  an  evil  and  indo- 
lent hour — got  a  friend  to  assbt  him,  and 
heard  one  afternoon  his  own  morning  dis- 
course, paragraph  after  paragraph,  declaimed 
above  his  head  with  torturing  emphasis.  The 
oratdr,  in  all  the  bliss  of  ignorance,  spared 
neither  voice  nor  gesture,  while  his  unhappy 
precursor,  to  whom  every  syllable  was  like 
a  sentence  of  death,  sat  a  su^ering  spectacle 


to  pews  and  gallery.  A  short  time  since  a 
printed  sermon  was  sent  to  the  entire  body 
of  the  clergy,  with  an  intimation  that,  upon 
order,  a  regular  supply  would  be  kept  up  at 
a  shilling  a  piece.  Like  the  answer  of 
Shakspeare's  clown,  which  fitted  all  ques- 
tions, the  piece  was  suited  to  every  text; 
and  the  author  enclosed  a  list,  with  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet  attached  to  each,  and  recom- 
mended the  preacher  to  be  ffuided  in  hia 
choice  by  the  initial  of  his  parish.  The  de- 
vice was,  to  prevent  a  coincidence  of  texts 
between  neighboring  pastors,  which  might 
have  led  to  detection.  Anxious  to  accom- 
modate the  meshes  of  his  net  to  all  kinds  of 
fish,  he  was  careful  not  to  offend  any  party 
in  the  Church ;  so  that,  what  with  the  urn- 
versality  of  his  subject,  and  the  universality 
of  his  creed,  he  was  in  a  continual  strait. 
But  the  clergyman  is  in  a  worse,  who,  in  the 
midst  of  the  riches  of  our  English  divinity, 
buys  a  paltry  shilling's  worth  of  an  obscure 
scribe.  Since  to  copy  is  prohibited,  the 
wisest  course  is  to  imitate,  and,  by  sitting  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  to  grow  qualified  to 
stand  in  Gamaliel's  place.  Our  best  dis- 
courses could  not  anyhow  be  delivered  to 
country  congregations  in  their  present  form. 
They  were  expressly  penned  for  an  enlight- 
ened audience,  and,  without  numerous  alter* 
ations  to  adapt  them  to  rustics,  would  fi|y 
above  their  heads  instead  of  reaching  their 
hearts.  Luther  knew  a  priest  who  preached 
to  an  almshouse  of  ancient  widows  on  the 
duties  of  marriage,  and  admonished  them 
not  to  be  negligent  in  the  performance  there* 
of.  The  inapplicable  and  the  incomprehensi- 
ble are  all  one  in  the  result. 

Addison,  in  a  couple  of  sentences,  conveys 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  domestic  establishment: 
"  His  servants  are  all  in  years,  and  grown 
old  with  their  master.  You  would  take  his 
valet-de-chambre  for  his  brother,  his  butler 
is  gray-headed,  his  groom  is  one  of  the 
gravest  men  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  his 
coachman  has  the  looks  of  a  privy-council- 
lor." The  staid  respectability  of  Sir  Roger 
is  reflected  in  his  train,  and  the  easy  nature 
of  his  government  in  their  long  service  and 
placid  contentment.  Steele  enlarged  upon 
the  hint,  and  employed  the  following  paper 
in  turning  Addison's  wine  into  negus.  Be- 
yond the  benevolence  of  the  design,  which 
was  to  enjoin  kindness  upon  masters,  there 
is  little  merit  in  the  Essay.  He  hit,  how- 
ever, upon  a  characteristic  trait  in  the  earli- 
est sketch,  where  Sir  Roger  is  represented 
as  calling  the  servants  of  his  acquaintances 
by  name,  and  holding  a  conversation  with 
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them,  when  he  paid  a  visit,  all  the  waj  to 
the  reception-room.  The  account  of  the 
Coverley  portraits,  which  is  also  by  Steele, 
is  extremely  flat,  with  the  exception  of  one 
bit  of  lively  satire  which  will  never  want 
originals.  They  have  been  looking  at  a  pic- 
ture of  Sir  Humphrey  de  Coverley,  and  Sir 
Boger  relates  to  his  glory  that  he  was  near 
being  killed  in  the  civil  wars :  "  For,''  said 
he,  '*  he  was  sent  out  of  the  field,  upon  a 
private  message,  only  the  day  before  the 
battle  of  Worcester."  Thousands  of  people 
are  hourly  boasUng  of  such  hair- breadth 
escapes — ambiUous  to  unite  the  comfort  of 
life  with  the  credit  of  death. 

Coverley  Hall,  in  common  with  all  the 
ancient  rural  mansions  in  the  land,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  haunted.  Every  room 
was  locked  up  in  which  a  death  had  occur- 
red, and  Sir  Roger,  finding  that  the  ghosts 
had  got  possession  of  his  house  to  the  exclu- 
uon  of  himself,  resolves  on  an  action  of  eject- 
ment, and  sets  his  reverend  friend  to  sleep  in 
the  long-eschewed  apartments.  The  notion 
that  the  clergy  had  power  over  spirits  was 
propagated  by  the  church  in  Roman  Catho- 
uc  times;  and  since  none  but  the  priests 
were  acquainted  with  Latin,  they  started  the 
wise  corollary  that  ghosts  must  be  addressed 
in  a  learned  tongue.  Credulity  has  an  enor- 
mous swallow,  or  the  pretence  that  people 
who  understood  no  word  of  any  language 
but  English  when  they  were  living  would  be 
deaf  to  everything  but  Liatin  when  they  were 
dead,  must  have  stuck  in  her  throat.  The 
monopoly  of  exorcism  had  grown  in  Addi- 
son's day  to  be  more  unpleasant  than  profit- 
able. A  chamber  from  which  air  had  been 
excluded  for  years  only  differed  in  size  from 
the  proper  tenement  of  the  churchyard  guest, 
and,  though  safe  from  ghosts,  the  divine  was 
in  imminent  danger  from  damp.  He  became, 
for  the  occasion,  a  sort  of  warming-pan  to 
the  family,  seasoned  the  atmosphere  for  the 
laity,  and  had  the  first  fruits  of  the  vault-like 
feel  and  musty  smell. 

When  the  snoring  of  the  chaplain  had 
frightened  away  the  spectres  from  Coverley 
Hall,  they  took  refuge  in  the  ruins  of  an  ad 
joining  abbey,  which  is  finely  described  by 
Addison.  The  butler  warns  him,  with  a  se- 
rious countenance,  not  to  walk  there  after 
sunset,  and  backs  his  advice  with  the  alarm- 
bg  fact  that  the  milkmaid,  a  month  before, 
had  heard  such  a  rustling  in  the  bushes  that 
she  dropped  her  pail  from  her  head.  The 
hazardous  process  of  putting  a  clergyman  to 
sleep  in  the  possessed  chambers,  reclaimed 
lost  accommodation  in  doors  without  arresting 


the  evil.  Addbon  aimed  at  a  more  sweeping 
reform.  He  hoped  to  lay^all  the  ghosts  in 
the  country.  In  its  ordinary  form,  no  super- 
stition could  be  more  unreflecting.  The  spirit, 
foul  or  gracious,  scratched  behind  the  wain- 
scot, banged  a  door,  or  uttered  an  unusual 
sound.  If  he  thought  proper  to  show  him- 
self, he  glided  noiselessly  in  a  sheet,  without 
offering  to  molest  either  man  or  beast.  A 
supernatural  visitant  from  a  mysterious  world, 
his  highest  deeds  were  to  play  the  freaks  of 
a  mouse  or  a  mischievous  schoolboy.  These 
impotent  shadows  difiused  a  general  dread, 
from  the  soldier  who  had  looked  undaunted 
upon  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.,  down  to  the 
sleek  butlers  and  timid  milkmaids  who  hur- 
ried about  in  the  dusk  with  their  hearts  in 
their  shoes.  Addison  was  fond  of  the  sub- 
ject; he  has  admirably  painted  a  scene — 
which  all  must  have  witnessed — of  a  family 
circle  telling  ghost- stories.  One  goblin  raises 
another,  till  the  company,  wrought  into  a 
frenzy  of  alarm,  go  quaking  to  bed,  and  listen 
fearfully  at  the  noise  of  their  own  tread,  or 
to  their  breathing,  made  audible  by  their  ter- 
ror-stricken stillness.  Each  infects  his  neigh- 
bor ;  as  Partridge,  who  bore  up  boastfully 
upon  the  entrance  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet, 
catches  the  contagion  from  well-feigning 
Garrick,  and  parallels  the  heroic  awe  of  the 
stage  by  the  perfection  of  vulgar  fright  in 
the  pit.  For  many  nights  after,  he  spent  two 
or  three  hours  in  a  cold  perspiration  before 
closing  an  eyelid,  and  often  started  from  his 
sleep  to  cry  '*  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me-^ 
there  it  is !" 

Addison's  own  most  elaborate  satire  upon 
the  popular  delusion  was  connected  with  the 
stage,  for  a  ghost  is  the  groundwork  of  his 
agreeably  comedy  **  The  Drummer."  Pan- 
tagruel  was  astonished  to  hear  the  roar  of 
battle  on  a  deserted  field — but  Panurge  in- 
formed him  that  the  action  was  fought  in  wint- 
er, when  the  frost  locked  up  the  sounds, 
which  were  then  getting  liberated  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun.  This  has  been  the  history  of  nu- 
merous dramas,  and  of  The  Drummer  among 
the  rest.  Addison  allowed  it  to  be  acted  at 
the  solicitation  of  Steele,  but,  anxious  for  his 
reputation,  denied  it  the  advantage  of  his 
name.  The  reception  was  chilling,  and  the 
play  remained  ice-bound  during  the  life  of 
the  author ;  but  it  was  revived  after  his  death, 
and,  being  declared  to  be  his,  met  with  loud 
applause.  Sir  George  Truman,  taken  pris- 
oner in  one  of  Marlborough's  campaigns,  is 
supposed  to  be  killed.  His  Widow  is  be- 
sieged with  suiters  for  her  jointure,  and  ap- 
pears to  favor  Ilnseli  a  free-thinker  and  a 
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fop.  Abigail,  the  lady's-maid,  is  indaced  by 
the  promise  of  a  thousand  pounds  to  support 
the  claims  of  Faniome,  who  personates  the 
ghost  of  Sir  George,  beating  a  drum,  that  he 
may  scare  away  Tinsel.  At  this  crisis  Sir 
George  returns  home,  and  by  the  aid  of  Vel- 
lum, his  steward,  gets  admission  into  his 
mansion  in  the  capacity  of  a-  conjuror  who 
undertakes  to  lay  the  ghost.  No  sooner  has 
the  counterfeit  Sir  George  terrified  Tinsel  out 
of  his  wits  and  the  house,  thUn  the  true  Sir 
George  appears  to  Fantome,  who,  believing 
him  a  spirit,  is  taken  in  a  trap  exactly  similar 
to  the  one  he  had  been  setting,  and  follows 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  runaway  rival.  The 
plot  is  slight,  but  novel,  and  on  the  whole 
skilful;  the  characters  are  common,  but  the 
dialogue  lively  and  the  situations  amusing. 
Vellum  indeed  is  an  original — and  one  more 
tedious  than  divertinflr,  for  his  methodical 
reasons  on  every  trivial  occasion  are  nearly 
as  trying  fo  the  audience  as  to  his  friends. 
The  ease  and  nature  of  the  author  are  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  artificial  comedy 
which  prevailed  at  the  period,  when  every 
speech  revealed  too  plainly  that  it  had  been 
written  with  effort  and  learnt  by  heart.  Rail- 
lery without  a  moral  was  held  by  Addison  to 
be  useless,  and  The  Drummer  had  nearly  as 
many  morals  as  acts.  He  claimed  for  The 
Spectator  the  credit  of  having  turned  ridi- 
cule, from  religion,  upon  faults ;  and  hd 
brought  Tinsel  upon  the  stage  to  direct  the 
laugh  against  atheistical  coxcombs,  who  were 
wont  to  have  it  all  on  their  own  side.  Tinsel 
asks  Abigail  why  she  is  his  enemy  ?  and  she 
smartly  replies,  '*  Because  I'm  a  friend  to  my 
lady/'  Addison  was  the  enemy  of  the  Tin- 
sels because  he  was  a  friend  to  mankind.  He 
gives  the  character  to  the  life;  endowing 
him  with  a  little  frothy  vivacity  and  a  great 
deal  of  shallow  presumption.  His  infidelity 
and  courage  alike  desert  him  the  instant  he 
sets  eyes  on  the  ghost ;  and  in  a  paroxysm 
of  terror  he  asks  pardon  on  his  knees  for 
having  talked  against  his  conscience  to  show 
his  parts. 

Another  end,  avowed  in  the  epilogue,  is  to 
break  through  the  practice  of  jeering  at  mar- 
riage, and  show  Sir  George  and  his  lady  de- 
voted to  each  other;  but  this  part  of  the 
plot  is  clumsily  conducted.  Lady  Truman, 
to  reconcile  her  attachment  to  her  husband 
with  her  encouragement  to  her  lovers,  makes 
the  gracious  avowal  that  the  diversion  is  in- 
dispensable for  the  relief  of  her  sorrow.  The 
wiaow  who  finds  consolation  in  playing  at 
makinff  love,  is  not  very  far  from  completing 
the  job  by  a  second  marriage.    Addison  is 


in  his  element  in  the  portidns  which  relate  to 
the  ghost.  Mirth  and  truth  go  hand  in  hand 
in  the  conversation  of  the  servants — a  literal 
transcript  from  nature.  The  coachman  has 
heard  a  noise  in  the  tiles,  the  gardener  in  the 
bed-post,  and  the  butler  contributes  his  quota 
to  the  evidence  by  announcing  that  while  he 
was  counting  his  spoons  in  the  pantry  the 
dog  looked  as  if  he  saw  something. 

We  must  never  be  astonished  at  the  short- 
comings and  human  trepidations  of  the  wis* 
est.  With  all  his  banter  of  the  weakly 
timid,  Addison  asserts  that  it  is  more  rational 
to  believe  in  ghosts  than  to  pronounce  them 
utterly  fabulous.  He  yielded  to  the  argu- 
ment which  kept  the  mind  of  Johnson  in 
suspense — that  the  notion  had  been  univer- 
sal for  five  thousand  years.  To  our  thinking 
this  very  circumstance  tells  the  other  way : 
for  if  ghosts  had  existed  by  the  side  of  a 
man  since  the  creation  of  the  world,  we 
should  not  now  be  able  to  aver  that,  apart 
from  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture,  there 
has  never  been  one  undoubted  instance  of  a 
supernatural  appearance.  The  collective 
evidence  looks  imposing  enough,  but  unbind 
the  faggot,  and  try  the  strength  of  each  se- 
parate stick,  and  it  snaps  at  the  touch.  Ad- 
dison, indeed,  thinks  fit  to  add,  that,  were  he 
to  rejeot  the  general  testimonv,  he  must  yield 
to  the  relations  of  individual  friends  whom 
he  could  not  distrust  in  other  matters  of  fact. 
But  though  no  subject  has  been  more  fruit- 
ful of  imposture,  the  inquiry  is  less  often 
whether  the  witnesses  were  deceivers  than 
whether  they  were  themselves  deceived. 
The  whole  of  the  reputed  proofs  are  what 
we  might  expect — if  the  belief  were  false. 
Ghosts  appear  at  night,  when  the  mind  is 
disposed  to  conjure  up  terrors,  and  when 
imperfect  eyesight  aids  the  play  of  imagina- 
tion. They  appear  in  places  which  are  of  a 
nature  to  suggest  the  vision,  in  churches  and 
burying-grounds,  in  mined  tenements  and 
lonely  woods,  on  the  field  of  battle  or  the 
scene  of  a  murder.  They  appear  to  solitary 
persons  only — and  such  as  are  the  likeliest 
to  be  the  dupes  of  fancy — the  cowardly  and 
credulous — the  melancholic  augurers  of  mis- 
fortune— the  overburdened  slaves  of  an  evil 
conscience.  They  appear  with  the  vague- 
ness of  an  illusion,  and  disappear  with  its 
rapidity  ;  they  show  themselves  and  vanish, 
and  do  not  submit  to  be  interrogated  while 
they  stay.  They  appear  capriciously,  and 
for  objects  unworthy  of  the  agency— or 
rather  they  appear  for  no  object  whatever. 
And  when  we  add  that  the  insane  mistake 
the  morbid  creations  of  their  minds  for  sub- 
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stantial  things ;  that  lighter  grades  of  dis- 
ease produce  proportionate  effects ;  that  in 
what  are  called  "  the  vapors"  phantastical 
objects  pass  before  our  closed  eyes  with  the 
vividness  of  fact ;  that  from  the  same  cause 
it  is  nearly  as  common  to  hear  fictitious  sounds 
as  to  see  fictitious  sights ;  that  manj  of  the 
most  striking  ghost  stories  have  been  proved 
to  be  lies,  or  the  cunningly  devised  machinery 
of  a  clever  cheat ;  that  hundreds  of  the  re- 
maining anecdotes  are  hearsay  reports,  or 
depend  on  authorities  of  uncertain  credit ; — 
when  these  circumstances  are  put  together, 
the  spirits  that  survive  the  ordeal  might  readi- 
ly, in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
butler  in  The  Drummer,  dance  a  Lancashire 
hornpipe  upon  the  point  of  a  needle,  or 
whisk  through  a  keyhole  without  disturbing 
tl^e  wards. 

It  is  Sunday,  and  we  are  to  accompany 
Sir  Roger  to  church.  The  Essay  is  a  ^em, 
and  so  exactly  true,  that  if  Addison  had  been 
living  twenty  years  ago  we  could  have  sworn 
that  we  knew  the  estimable  sauire  from 
whom  he  copied  every  trait.  Most  of  the 
particulars  were  probably  derived  from  his 
native  village,  of  which  his  father  was  the 
rector.  Sir  Ro^er  was  heard  to  declare,  on 
the  eve  of  his  death,  that  the  church  should 
have  a  steeple  before  a  couple  of  years  were 
past,  and  the  church  at  Milston  is  still  with- 
out that  appendage.  There  was  once,  Mr. 
Wills  informs  us,  a  painted  window  over  the 
altar,  which  was  bartered  away  by  a  greedy 
incumbent,  and  the  same  worshipper  of 
genius  and  the  arts  tore  out  the  leaf  which 
contained  the  registry  of  Addison's  birth, 
and  gave,  or  possibly  sold  it,  to  a  collector. 
His  name  ought  to  be  printed  in  every  ac- 
count of  our  author,  that  Addison's  fame  may 
perpetuate  his  infamy. 

The  tool  may  rust  from  inaction  or  be  de- 
filed by  use,  and  Sunday,  says  Mr.  Specta- 
tor, wipes  away  the  spots  and  stains  of  the 
week.  He  enumerates  among  its  advantages 
that,  the  parish  politics  being  discussed  by 
the  groups  in  the  churchyard,  a  peasant  may 
distinguish  himself  in  this  humble  arena  as 
much  as  a  citizen  does  upon  'change.  Ad- 
dison was  before  his  own  time,  and  is  behind 
ours.  We  have  grown  more  reverential,  and 
the  ambitious  ploughman  who  selected  Sun- 
day and  the  churchyard  to  debate  secular 
affiurs  would  obtain  a  distinction  of  an  unen- 
viable kind.  Practices  lingered  within  the 
recollection  of  living  men  which  would  now- 
a-days  cause  a  parochial  rebellion.  While, 
for  example,  the  transition  from  licence  to 
order  was  in  progress,  a  certain  rector  had 
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sown  an  unoccupied  strip  of  the  burial- 
^und  with  turnips.  The  Archdeacon  at 
his  visitation  admonbhed  this  gentleman  not 
to  let  him  see  turnips  when  he  came  there 
next  year.  The  rebuked  incumbent  could  so 
little  comprehend  these  decorous  scruples 
that  he  supposed  Mr.  Archdeacon  to  be  in- 
spired by  a  zeal  for  agriculture  and  the  due 
rotation  of  crops.  **  Certainly  not.  Sir," 
said  he,  "  'twill  be  barley  next  year." 

Sir  Roger  is  a  good  churchman,  and  his 
method  of  showing  it  would  be  no  bad  re- 
ceipt for  bringing  the  people  to  church.  He 
beautifies  the  edifice,  which  gives  them  a 
pride  in  it ;  he  presents  them  each  with  a 
prayer-book  and  hassock,  which  adds  the 
charm  of  a  property  in  the  structure ;  and 
he  hns  them  taught  to  sing,  which  raises 
them  from  listeners  to  performers,  and  makes 
them  feel  that  they  are  essential  to  the  service 
as  well  as  the  service  to  them.  When  the 
sheep  have  been  attracted  within  the  fold,  it 
is  mostly  the  fault  of  the  shepherd  if  the 
majority  again  stray  away  from  his  voice.  Sir 
Roger  has  a  check  upon  truants.  He  stands 
up  m  his  pew,  when  all  else  are  upon  their 
knees,  to  mark  who  is  missing,  and  on  going 
out  of  church  inquires  for  the  absentee  of  a 
relative  or  neighbor,  which  is  understood  to 
be  a  reprimand.  By  virtue  of  his  absolute 
power  he  assumes  the  office  of  beadle  or 
sexton,  and  keeps  the  congregation  in  order. 
When  surprised  into  a  nap  his  first  thought 
on  waking  is  to  look  for  fellow -offenders, 
which  answers  the  double  end  of  dissipating 
his  drowsiness  and  averting  suspicion  from 
himself.  He  astonishes  his  great  guest  by 
calling  to  John  Matthews  to  mind  what  he 
is  about — but  the  parishioners  see  nothing 
ridiculous  in  the  behavior,  and  profit  by  his 
vigilance.  The  patriarchal  autocrat  of  our 
acquaintance  was  much  addicted  to  these 
extra- rubrical  expostulations,  which  inter- 
rupted the  service  as  little  as  the  schoolmas- 
ter's cry  of  "Silence"  does  the  studies  of  his 
boys,  and  was  heard,  at  any  rate,  with  equal 
awe.  The  custom,  it  will  of  course  be  pro- 
nounced, is  more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance,  and  the  squire  better  em- 
ployed in  keeping  to  his  own  devotions  than 
m  superintending  those  of  his  neighbors.  But 
however  unpromising  the  theory  may  sound, 
the  plan,  we  can  testify,  worked  well  in 
practice. 

Addison  comments  on  the  happy  effects 
which  result  from  the  good  understanding 
between  Sir  Roger  and  his  chaplain,  and  com- 
pares  Coverley  with  the  adjoining  village, 
where  a  tithe- war  had  broken  the  l^nds  be- 
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tween  the  parson  and  his  parisioners,  and 
between  both  and  their  Maker.  The  clergj- 
man  uses  his  pulpit  to  fulminate  against  the 
squire,  and  the  squire,  in  retaliation,  declines 
to  go  to  church  to  hear  anathemas  against 
himself — nay  more,  he  declines  to  pray  in 
private,  and  persuades  his  tenants  to  be  of 
no  religion  at  all,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
be  of  the  religion  of  the  enemy.  Such  feuds, 
says  Addison,  are  not  less  frequent  than  fatal. 
If  either  the  landowner  or  incumbent  was 
grasping,  the  sole  resource  was  to  take  the 
tithe  in  kind,  which  was  so  inconvenient  to 
both  that  each  hated  the  other  as  the  cause 
of  the  annoyance.  The  comfort  and  privacy 
of  property  were  gone.  The  squire  was 
unable  to  cut  a  lock  of  hay,  milk  his  cow,  or 
eat  a  cherry  from  his  garden,  without  sum- 
moning the  clergyman  to  receive  his  tenth. 
The  clergyman  found  himself  suddenly  con- 
verted into  a  miscellaneous  dealer  in  all  sorts 
of  produce ; — now  it  was  a  little  pig,  now  a 
few  potatoes,  and  now  a  pint  of  gooseberries. 
There  was  an  *'  embarras  des  richesses,''  and, 
for  want  of  a  ready  market,  a  prospect  of 
poverty  into  the  bargain.  The  object  being 
to  irritate,  it  was  common  to  send  him  a  tenth 
of  the  bads  as  well  as  of  the  goods,  and  on 
opening  his  hall-door  he  trod  on  a  blind  pup- 
py or  a  string  of  dead  rats.  Not  unfrequently 
a  dissenter  was  invited  into  the  parish,  and 
the  pastor  by  law  established  was  left  to 
preach  to  his  clerk  and  the  pews.  It  was 
on  some  such  occasion  that  the  rival  minister 
attended  a  funeral  to  the  churchyard.  The 
rector  had  been  struggling  during  the  service 
to  restrain  his  wrath,  and  when  he  closed  the 
book  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer. 
"Sir!" — he  exclaimed  impetuously — "Sir, 
you  are  a  thief."  *'  What  have  I  stolen  ?" 
fiercely  roared  the  dissenter.  "  My  congre- 
gation," retorted  the  incumbent,  and  stalked 
indignantly  away.  An  arrangement  which 
gave  birth  to  the  bitterest  passions  was  inev- 
itably fertile  in  all  sorts  of  scandal ;  and  since 
those  who  provoked  a  contest  were  the  least 
likely  to  preserve  then*  temper  when  they 
were  in  it,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  dis- 
putes about  tithes  should  have  been  the 
rupture  of  every  social  and  religious  tie. 
Aoidison's  leaning  to  the  clergy  is  apparent 
throughout,  from  which  we  must  infer  that 
on  the  whole  they  had  justice  on  their  side ; 
though,  perhaps,  some  may  suggest  that  his 
clerical  descent  had  made  and  kept  him  par- 
tial to  their  order. 

The  early  amorous  misadventure  is  related 
by  the  secondary  Essayist  in  a  vein  which  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  Knight  of  his  supe- 


rior. Addison  had  worked  with  the  mcest 
chisel  of  a  sculptor,  and  his  good  temper  or 
his  modesty  must  have  been  surpassingly 
great  to  allow  Steele  to  follow  him  upon  the 
same  block  with  the  tools  of  a  mason.  The 
lady  of  Sir  Borer's  love  was  a  beautiful 
widow,  whose  pnde  lay  in  bringing  admirers 
to  her  feet  and  spuming  them  when  they  got 
there.  At  the  period  of  his  rejection  he  was 
a  fine  g€ntleman  about  town.  The  discom- 
fiture of  the  swain  was  the  making  of  the 
squire.  He  retired  mortified  to  his  estate, 
gave  up  gaiety  and  dandyism,  and  ever  after 
wore  his  clothes  of  the  cut  that  was  then  in 
vogue,  which  he  used  to  say  had  been  in  and 
out  a  dozen  times  in  the  interval.  The  female 
fashions  are  also  satirized  by  Addison  in  con- 
.  nection  with  Coverley  Hall.  The  equestrian 
costume  of  the  fair  was  a  coat  and  a  hat,  and 
a  tenant  of  Sir  Roger,  who  is  looking  at  the 
upper  half  of  the  dress,  calls  a  sight-seeing 
visitant  "  Sir,"  till  on  an  inquiry  whether  the 
knight  is  a  married  man,  a  shrewd  suspicion 
carries  his  eye  to  the  petticoat,  and  he  answers 
"  No,  Madam."  The  revolution  of  the  cir- 
cle has  brought  us  already  back  to  the  jacket, 
and  aspiring  America  threatens  to  abolish 
the  remaining  distinction.  Look  high  or  low, 
and  Sir  Roger's  tenant  would  be  puzzled  to 
decide  whether  he  had  got  before  him  an 
effeminate  beau  or  a  masculine  belle.  Addi- 
son, deeming  even  the  coat  immodest,  says 
that  he  deems  it  of  the  last  importance  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  distinction  between  the 
sexes,  and  that  he  will  resist  to  the  utmost 
the  least  attempt  to  cross  the  boundary.  He 
adds,  that  the  universal  key  to  these  unwo- 
manly freaks  is  an  expectation  that  the  nov- 
elty will  prove  winning  to  men,  and  he  begs 
them  to  consider  whether  we  are  likely  to 
admire  in  a  lady  our  duplicate  or  our  opposite. 
They  may  answer  the  question  by  reflecting 
whether  men  would  seem  more  bewitching  in 
a  bonnet  and  gown.  The  Yankey esses  who 
urge  the  convenience  of  a  manly  garb  must 
be  meditating  an  accompaniment  of  suitable 
movements,  and  have  got  rid  of  their  skirts 
that  they  may  dispense  henceforth  with  the 
foibles  of  grace  and  gentleness. 

Though  the  widow  repulses  Sir  Roger,  she 
is  won  to  acknowledge  "  that  he  is  the  tamest 
and  most  humane  of  all  the  brutes  in  the 
country."  The  observation  occurs  in  the 
paper  of  Steele,  but  it  is  worthy  of  Addison. 
The  knight  ascribes  his  defeat  to  a  female 
confidante — and  in  a  second  essay  of  Sir 
Richard,  otherwise  poor,  there  is  the  ffood 
remark  that  weak  and  humble  associates 
pretend   to  the  merit  of  the  better  com- 
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pany  they  keep.  The  familiar  of  a  duke  is 
naughty,  of  a  genius  oracular,  of  a  banker 
ostentatious.  The  great  man  himself  may 
be  free  from  assumption,  but  the  little  men 
have  the  airs  which  they  conceive  to  be  pro- 
per to  their  patron's  gifts.  They  might  have 
observed  that  it  requires  a  shining  surface  to 
reflect  borrowed  light. 

Sir  Roger  proposes  in  hb  twenty-third 
year,  and  we  are  introduced  to  him  in  his 
fifty-sixth.  But  it  is  his  peculiarity  to  talk 
of  the  widow  as  if  she  had  remained  at  the 
point  where  he  left  her — as  if  the  bloom  still 
uved  on  her  cheek  and  the  fire  in  her  eye, 
and  she  were  as  busy  as  ever  in  winning  and 
wounding  hearts.  When  her  May  of  life 
has  fallen  into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  when 
time  must  have  ploughed  furrows  on  her 
brow,  and  her  locks,  if  any  were  left,  must 
have  been  gray.  Sir  Roger,  hearing  that  his 
political  rival.  Sir  David  Dundrum,  had  paid 
her  a  visit,  exclaims  with  alarm,  "  I  can  never 
think  she'll  have  a  man  that's  half  a  year 
older  than  I  -am,  and  a  noted  republican 
into  the  bargain."  The  knight  dilates  upon 
his  disappointment  and  the  perversity  of  wid- 
ows— but  the  wound  has  healed,  the  scar 
is  become  a  trophy,  and  his  complaints  are 
only  the  soft  besoothments  of  a  tender  recol- 
lection. A  view  of  the  case  which  strikes 
the  looker  on  at  a  glance  has  never  broke 
upon  the  mind  of  the  amiable  hero  who 
plays  the  game.  He  has  overlooked  that 
the  imperious  widow  would  have  been  an 
imperious  wife — and  that,  having  condemned 
him  to  cold  water  before  marriage,  she  would 
have  kept  him  afterwards  in  hot.  She  would 
have  adopted  Tinsel's  scheme  for  disposing 
of  Lady  Truman's  family  plate — turned  the 
old-fashioned  gold  caudle-cup,  with  the  saint 
on  its  lid,  into  a  diamond  buckle,  the  silver 
cooler  into  a  coach^  and  the  salvers  into  coach- 
horses.  Where  would  have  been  the  vener- 
able chaplain,  where  the  staid  domestics 
whose  proudest  livery  was  their  hoary  hair — 
the  sober  plenty  of  Coverley  Hall — the  sub- 
stantial tenantry  and  contented  villagers? 
Coverley  would  have  seen  another  sight  with 
the  widow  for  its  mistress  than  with  the 
knight  for  its  master — the  broad  acres  would 
have  been  mortgaged,  the  farmers  needy, 
the  peasantry  paupers — and  the  owner — 
(with  perhaps  small  right  to  that  title) — in- 
stead of  a  cheerful  conscience  and  a  radiant 
countenance,  would  have  walked  dejected 
about  a  place  where  nothing  shone  except 
ffilded  beggary.  The  widow  judged  better 
for  Sir  Roger  than  Sir  Roger  for  himself. 

A   country-gentleman    of  the  reign   of 


Queen  Anne  is,  of  course,  a  fox-hunter. 
Many  yrerc  nothing  else — Squire  Westerns, 
whose  grossness  would  get  an  ill  name  for  a 
Leicestershire  stable-boy  of  the  present  day. 
Often  their  estates  were  eaten  up  by  their  ' 
hprses  and  dogs,  and  a  different  hunt  com- 
menced, in  which  the  bailiffs  were  the  hounds 
and  the  blank-faced  creditors  cried  Stole 
away  I  Mr.  Spectator  declared  that  the 
curse  which  Goliath  intended  for  David,  "  I 
will  give  thee  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field,"  had  lighted  upon  the 
heads  of  these  infatuated  Nimrod  s.  But 
the  silent  sage  is  as  far  from  that  divine's  opin- 
ion of  the  chase,  who  said  it  was  "  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil  on  horseback."  He 
commends  it  where  it  is  made  a  healthy  re- 
creation, and  not  a  debasing  employment. 
When  Sir  Roger's  love- fever  was  at  its  height, 
his  hunting  fever  rose  with  it.  As  often  as 
he  was  foiled  in  running  down  the  widow, 
he  tried  to  ride  away  care,  and  ran  down  a 
fox.  The  noses,  according  to  usage,  are 
nailed  to  his  stable*  door,  and  serve  rather  to 
remind  him  how  victorious  was  the  sports- 
man than  how  unfortunate  the  suitor.  Similar 
trophies  decorate  the  panels  of  his  hall,  and 
in  a  prominent  situation  is  a  large  stuffe<P 
otter,  placed  there  by  his  mother  **  because 
— it  seems — he  was  but  nine  years  old  when 
his  dog  killed  it."  It  is  not  thus,  we  may 
be  sure,  that  the  feat  was  related  in  the  Co- 
verley circle.  There  it  was  said  that  the 
otter  was  killed  by  Sir  Roger,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  dog  is  the  artful  satire  of  Ad- 
dison. A  particular  nose  has  the  honor  to 
be  fastened  with  a  brass  nail,  for  that  gal- 
lant Reynard  had  cost  Sir  Roger  two  fine 
geldings,  half  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  a  ride 
of  fifteen  hours.  Now,  such  is  the  pace  of 
horses  and  dogs  from  improvements  in  the 
breed,  that  a. run  of  an  hour's  duration  and 
of  twelve  miles  length  is  an  unusual  occur- 
rence, and  double  the  space  would  be  death 
to  the  stoutest  animal  in  the  field !  The  Co- 
verley huntsman  even  is  not  mounted.  The 
circuitous  route  of  the  horses,  from  their  in- 
ability to  rival  modern  leaps,,  and  the  deliber- 
ate amble  at  which  the  hounds  went,  threw 
the  advantage  to  the  side  of  the  followers  on 
foot.  The  date  of  the  paper,  July  l^Uh, 
and  the  summer's  day  that  a  chase  of  fifteen 
hours  requires,  point  to  another  diversity. 
The  hunting  season  then  was  coeval  with  the 
year.  The  squire  fostered  the  foxes  to  the 
destruction  of  the  farmer's  poultry,  and 
killed  them  to  the  destruction  of  his  wheat. 
Sir  Andrew  Freeport,  in  Ids  discussion  with. 
Sir  Roger  on  the  comparative  merit  of  the 
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landed  and  mercantile  interests,  accuses  the 
country  gentlemen  of  passing  like  a  blast 
over  the  fields  of  com.  According  to  Mr. 
Wills's  note  (p.  125)  the  complaint  is  reiter- 
ated for  the  last  time  in  the  novel  of  Sand- 
ford  and  Merton.  An  earlj  act  of  George 
III.  put  a  stop  to  the  evil,  and  gave  harvest 
time  to  end  before  hunting  begins. 

The  Coverlejr  papers  remind  us,  at  every 
page,  of  the  passion  for  improvement. 
Though  animal  orffani2ation  is  beyond  the 
constructive  skill  of  man,  he  takes  the  ele- 
ments existing  in  nature  and  by  new  combi- 
nations gets  new  power.  He  keeps  adding 
to  the  qualities  of  his  noblest  coursers,  his 
fleetest  dogs,  and  his  goodliest  beeves.  He 
year  by  year  develops  the  resources  of  the 
soil — ^reclaims  the  marsh  from  wild  fowl,  the 
heath  from  rabbits,  and  the  flinty  hillsides 
from  briars  and  thistles.  He  goes  on  multi- 
plying the  blades  of  erass  and  grains  of  com, 
and  compels  an  equal  area  to  yield  a  twofold 
increase.  He  discovers  in  his  raw  materials 
unsuspected  properties,  until  soda  and  sand 
are  converted  into  a  Crystal  Palace,  and 
water,  coal,  and  stony  ore  into  a  train  which 
^  rushes  with  the  might  of  an  earthquake  and 
the  velocity  of  the  wind.  He  devises  fresh 
applications  of  machinery,  and  'in  the  crea- 
tions of  his  ingenuity  finds  a  servant  and  a 
master.  The  broad  result  to  England  is 
quickly  told.  Fifty  years  have  doubled  the 
population,  and  employment  and  subsistence 
nave  been  doubled  likewise.  An  engine 
is  contrived  which  economizes  labor,  and 
threatens  starvation  to  the  laborer;  but 
the  issue  proves  that  the  work  it  makes  is 
more  than  it  saves.  Annihilate  all  the  cranks 
and  wheels  constmcted  in  the  interval,  and 
return  our  counties,  with  their  present  popu- 
lation, to  the  condition  in  which  they  were 
when  the  century  began,  and  there  would  be 
nothing  but  famine  in  the  land.  A  govem- 
ment  wiser  than  man's  has  provided,  in  the 
constant  exertion  of  talent,  for  the  increase 
of  our  race,  and  maintains  a  proportion  be- 
tween our  wants  and  our  progress.  Every 
round  we  rise  in  the  ladder  leads  to  a  high- 
er, but  our  step  is  limited,  or  we  should  out- 
strip our  needs  by  too  prodigious  a  stride, 
and  encroach  on  the  rights  of  a  future  age. 
A  sportsman  of  a  race  in  many  features 
extinct  is  introduced  by  Addison  among  the 
figures  of  Coverley  Hall.  Will  Wimble  is  a 
younger  son,  who  hunts  his  brother  the  bar- 
onet's hounds,  and  superintends  his  game.' 
He  is  an  adept  in  his  art  and  in  the  handi- 
crafts connected  with  it — and  manufactures 
whips,  nets,  flies,  and  fishing-rods ;  but  hi» 


predominant  trait  is  an  overflowing  liberality 
with  regard  to'  the  toys  which  occupy  hu 
existence.  He  presents  his  knick-knackeries 
far  or  wide,  is  at  everybody's  service,  and -is 
the  agent  to  carry  a  tulip-root  or  a  puppy 
between  friends  who  live  at  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  county.  His  cheerfulness,  his  kind- 
ness, and  his  descent,  win  him  general. favor, 
and  Mr.  Wimble  is  the  most  popular  of  the 
triflers  who  do  the  work  of  a  mechanic  with 
the  air  of  a  gentleman.  All  the  while  they 
are  eating  a  pike  at  Sir  Roger's  table.  Will 
is  detailing  tne  manner  of  its  capture,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  dish  of  wild  ducks 
merely  diverts  him  from  the  history  of  the 
fish  to  that  of  the  fowl.  He  springs  a  pheas- 
ant, and  entertains  Mr.  Spectator  with  the 
adventure,  whose  game  being  character,  he 
is  not  less  pleased  to  have  sprung  Mr.  Wim- 
ble. The  silent  man  looks  upon  him  with  a 
benevolence  which  is  the  counterpart  of  his 
own,  but  regrets  that  his  humanity  should 
be  of  so  little  benefit  to  others,  and  his  indus- 
try of  so  little  service  to  himself.  Yet  he 
was  an  important  item  in  many  a  little  circle ; 
his  generosity  conveyed  pleasure,  and  his 
courtesies  promoted  the  minor  charities  of 
life.  His  good  nature  elevates  him  above  his 
occupation.  One  swallow  will  not  make  a 
summer  out  of  doors ;  but  one  face  invariably 
cheerful,  one  temper  never  rufiled,  one  heart 
always  affiectionate,  makes  summer  in  a  house. 
Addison  wrote  his  delightful  paper  with  the 
excellent  motive  of  persuading  the  gentry 
that  trade  and  afSuence  are  perferable  to 
pride  and  beggary.  He  presumes  Mr.  Wim- 
ble to  have  tried  the  leamed  professions 
without  success,  but  conceives  that  he  was 
precisely  adapted  for  commerce.  In  another 
paper  he  admonishes  the  elder  brothers  who 
fancy  that  an  estate  is  a  substitute  for  edu- 
cation— and  shows,  or  tries  to  show  them 
that  money  does  not  make  the  man. 

It  is  on  the  road  to  the  assizes  that  they 
overtake  Tom  Touchy,  who  never  fails  to  have 
work  for  the  court.  Men's  passions  cause 
more  litigation  than  their  interests,  and  Tom 
is  of  a  temperament  to  sacrifice  the  latter 
altogether  to  the  former,  for  he  has  sold  a 
field  to  pay  for  a  suit  about  the  fence.  Will 
Wimble  s  fiddle  has  but  a  single  string,  and 
he  be^ns  to  tell  of  his  fishing  in  a  particu- 
lar hole.  Tom  breaks  in  upon  the  tune  with 
his  own  harsher  though  equally  monotonous 
notes,  and  maintains  that  Will  was  liable  to 
an  action  for  trespass.  They  refer  the  differ- 
ence to  Sir  Roger,  who  deliberates  upon  the 
case,  and  replies  with  magisterial  authority 
that  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides.    The 
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decision  anawerB  the  purpose  of  them  all— 
of  the  disputants  because  it  puts  neither  in 
the  wrong,  and  of  the  arbiter  because  he 
incurs  no  risk  to  his  legal  reputation.  Law- 
yers, more  learned  than  Sir  Roger,  employ 
their  ingenuity  every  day  to  couch  in  spe- 
cious language  the  same  ambiguous  reply. 
Fallstaff  ridicules  the  artifice,  when  he  speaks 
in  the  name  of  the  wise  woman  of  Brent- 
ford : — 

"  Simple, — The  thio^  were  about  Mistress 
Anne  Page,  to  know  if  it  were  my  master's  for- 
tone  to  MLve  her  or  na 

Falstaff.—T\B,  'tis  bis  fortune. 

£^f mpfe.— What,  Sir  ? 

Falstaff. — ^To  have  her  or  no :  go,  say  the  wo- 
man toMme  sa 

Simple. — I  tbauk  your  worship ;  I  shall  make 
my  master  glad  with  these  tidings." 

Simple  did  wisely  to  be  glad  with  the  tidings, 
for  it  is  usually  all  the  comfort  that  can  be 
got.  An  apothecary,  who  saw  as  far  into  a 
case  as  he  did  into  a  millstone,  ali^ays  ad- 
dressed the  friends  of  the  patient  to  this 
eflfect : — "  He  may  recover,  and  he  mayn't, 
and  that's  the  truth."  Set  off  by  an  important 
sir  and  emphasis,  the  speech  to  the  class 
among  whom  he  practised  had  an  oracular 
sound,  and  all  the  recoveries  were  ascribed 
to  the  doctor — all  the  deaths  to  the  disease. 
The  inexorable  creditor  knocked  at  last  at  our 
doctor's  own  door.  A  brother  .^£soulapius, 
to  evade  troublesome  inquiries,  repeated  in 
jocular  tones  the  wonted  saying  of  his  dying 
friend.  But  what  was  meat  for  the  man  was 
not  meat  for  the  master.  "  Oh,"  he  exclaimed, 
^  let's  us  have  no  folly  now ;  this  is  a  very 
serious  thing."  Alas  for  his  patients  I — he 
had  never  discovered  it  before.  Mr.  Spec- 
tator, too,  turned  Sir  Roger's  speech  upon 
himself.  An  innkeeper  on  the  estate  hung 
up  his  head  for  a  sign.  The  Knight,  fully 
alive  to  the  disgrace  of  the  compliment,  had 
the  portrait  converted  into  a  Saracen's  head, 
which,  frowning  erimly,  retained  a  comical 
look  of  the  placid  original.  He  is  anxious 
to  learn  from  his  literary  guest,  whether  the 
likeness  is  visible,  and  is  answered  that  much 
may  be  said  on  both  sides.  Modern  politi- 
cians have  felt  so  deeply  the  force  of  the  max- 
nn,  that  it  seems  to  have  become  their  rule 
to  take  both  sides  by  turns ; — nor  is  there 
any  lack  of  sympathising  and  applauding 
critics  and  historians. 

In  one  of  his  walks  with  Sir  Roger,  Addi- 
son meets  Moll  White,  witch  for  the  time 
being  to  the  parish  of  Coverley.  An  account 
follows  of  the  superstition,  as  it  then  existed 


in  England,  and  the  argumentative  humor  of 
the  description  must  have  gone  far  to  dissi- 
pate a  delusion  which  had  sunk  into  its  last 
and  lowest  form.  To  hear  the  villagers  talk 
it  might  have  been  supposed  thai  without 
Moll  White  there  would  have  been  no  such 
thing  as  evil.  If  a  donkey  strayed,  or  a 
pony  tumbled,  the  mischief  was  laid  upon 
the  crooked  back  of  the  old  woman.  Why 
supernatural  dominion  was  attributed  to  per- 
sons whom  infirmity  of  body  and  imbecility 
of  mind  had  deprived  of  even  human  power, 
was  evidently  for  the  reason  indicated  by 
Shakspeare : — 

*"  They  kwk  not  like  th*  inhabitanU  o*  th'  earth. 
And  yet  are  on  't." 

It  was  an  inevitable  consequence  that  their 
agency  should  be  considered  of  a  malignant 
nature.  A  hag,  toothless  and  palsied,  mut- 
tering unintelligible  gibberish  to  herself,  had 
not  the  appearance  of  an  angelic  minister. 
The  adjuncts  which  completed  the  character 
of  an  English  witch  haa  no  other  appropri- 
ateness than  that  they  were  usually  met  to- 
gether in  an  antiquated  pauper.  It  required 
small  observation  to  discover  that  there  waa 
no  necessity  for  a  compact  with  Satan  to 
produce  a  beard  upon  the  chin  of  an  octo- 
genarian female.  Tney  might  have  reflected 
that  the  broom-stick  upon  which  their  crip- 
pled beldames  rode  through  the  air,  would 
have  been  a  mere  incumbrance,  since  the 
woman  must  have  carried  the  stick,  instead 
of  the  stick  the  woman.  The  cat  had  the 
discredit  of  being  an  accomplice,  for  no  bet- 
ter reason  than  that  a  decrepit  wretch,  foc- 
saken  by  her  fellows  of  the  race  of  Adam, 
finds  solace  in  the  companionship  of  a  do- 
mestic animal.  Nothing  so  innocent  but  it  * 
became  of  evil  omen  when  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  anile  dotage.  The  post  was  never 
vacant.  When  one  unfortunate  being  yielded 
up  her  little  remaining  breath,  the  parishion- 
ers immediately  elected  a  successor  to  her 
uneasy  throne.    The  office  went  by  seniority. 

"  Sir,"  says  the  coachman  in  The  Drummer  to 
Sir  George  Truman,  in  bis  capacity  of  conjurer, 
**  I  won  Id  know  whether  poor  Dobbin  is  bewitched 
by  goody  Crouch  or  goody  Flye  ? 

Sir  George, — By  neitber. 

Coachman, — Then  it  roust  be  by  goody  Grurton, 
for  she  is  the  next  oldest  woman  in  the  parish." 

Sir  Roger  is  half  credulous,  half  scep- 
tical. He  rejects  many  of  the  tales  which 
are  told  to  Mother  White's  disadvantage,  but 
he  advises  her,  when  they  enter  her  hoveU  . 
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to  abjure  communication  with  the  devil, 
and  not  to  injure  her  neighbor's  cattle. 
He  protects  her  from  the  rough  injustice  of 
the  village  mob,  but  would  have  committed 
her  for  regular  trial— except  for  the  interpo- 
sition of  his  chaplain.  He  acquits  her  of 
any  concern  in  the  wind  which  blew  down 
his  bam  a  month  after  her  death,  but  be-, 
trays  by  his  manner  a  lurking  suspicion  that 
she  brewed  the  blast.  Addison  himself  is 
not  very  logical. .  He  gives  conclusive  rea- 
sons why  the  home  superstition  is  unworthy 
of  credit,  but  still  believes  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  witchcraft,  because  foreign  nations 
had  been  no  wiser  than  our  own  ancestors. 
On  the  same  principle,  that  which  was  seen 
to  be  a  pollarded  tree  by  those  who  stood  at 
the  foot,  looked  a  ghost  in  the  distance.  He 
was  not  the  only  person  who  despised  the 
allegations  he  could  investigate  and  appealed 
to  the  vague  traditions  he  could  not.  Rich- 
ard Baxter,  writing  in  1651,  based  his  con- 
viction on  the  fact  that  scores  of  persons  had 
in  sober  England  been  put  to  death  for  the 
crime ; — it  never  occurred  to  him  that  a  fore- 

fone  conclusion  might  determine  a  verdict, 
he  error  has  died  out  before  advancing 
knowledge ;  for,  like  the  moon,  it  was  only 
lustrous  by  night.  Addison  lived  when  the 
morning  was  breaking — when,  with  light 
pouring  forth  in  streams  from  the  east,  the 
shadows  of  rebuked  darkness  flickered  for  a 
brief  space  longer  over  the  scene.  Just  be- 
fore Mr.  Spectator  commenced  his  publica- 
tion two  women  were  tried  and  executed  for 
witchcraft  at  Northampton  ;  and  in  1716 — 
five  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  number 
for  July  14th,  1711 — a  Mrs.  Hicks  and  her 
daughter  met  the  same  fate  at  Huntingrdon 
^  for  "  selling  their  souls  to  the  devil,  malung 
their  neighbors  vomit  pins,  and  raising  a 
storm  by  which  a  certain  ship  was  almost 
lost."  {[Note,  p.  126.)  The  fomous  Act  of 
the  British  Solomon,  under  which  so  many 
atrocities  had  been  solemly  perpetrated,  was 
at  length  repealed  by  the  10th  Geo.  II., 
1736  ; — but  still  the  superstition  lingered  on 
among  the  common  people,  and  so  late  as 
1751  an  old  woman  expired  under  the  estab- 
lished test  of  being  immersed  in  a  pond. 
The  bellman  cried  the  coming  event  in  several 
market-towns  of  Hertfordshire,  and  the  ring- 
leader— ultimately  hanged  for  the  murder — 
collected  money  from  the  crowd  for  what 
they  conceived  to  be  a  praiseworthy  deed. 

From  witchcraft  to  fortune-telling  is  a 
natural  transition.     They  overtake  a  troop  of 

E'psies,  and  Sir  Roger,  who  jeers  at  the  but- 
r   for    his  annual  consultation  of  some 


swarthy  Sibyl,  though  he  is  sure  every  time 
to  miss  a  fork  or  a  spoon  from  his  pantry,  la 
himself  tempted  into  a  parley  with  the  queen 
of  the  crew.  The  art  of  telling  fortunes 
consists  in  divining  the  appUcant's  wishes, 
and  Sir  Roger's  weakness  was  not  hid  under 
a  bushel.  The  oracle  therefore  detects  in 
the  lines  of  his  hand  that  ''he  had  a  widow 
in  his  line  of  life."  "  Go,  go,"  says  the  en- 
raptured Knight,  **  you  are  an  idle  baggage" 
— and  the  idle  baggage  proceeds  to  intimate 
that  the  widow  returned  his  love  and  would 
yet  some  day  or  other  be  Lady  de  Coverley. 
"  As  we  were  ridmg  away,  Sir  Roger  told  me 
that  he  knew  several  sensible  people  who  be- 
lieved these  gipsies  now  and  then  foretold 
very  strange  things ;  and  for  half  an  hour  to- 
gether appeared  more  jocund  than  ordinary." 
Here  a  beggar  accosts  the  Knight,  and  he, 
putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  discovers 
that  it  had  just  been  picked — which  rather 
damps  his  hilarity.  The  information  he 
thought  supernatural  was  parallel  to  the  cas& 
of  the  coachman  consulting  his  disguised 
master  in  the  Drummer : — 

'*  Coachman. — Sir,  m&y  a  man  venture  to  ask 
you  a  question  7 

Sir  George. — Ask  it. 

Coachman. — I  have  a  poor  horse  in  the  stable 
that's  bewitched. 

Sir  Ckarge. — A  bay  gelding. 

Coachman. — How  could  he  know  that  ? 

Sir  George. — Bought  at  Banbury. 

Coachman. — Whew ! — so  it  was,  o'  my  con- 
science. 

Sir  George, — Six  years  old  last  Lammas. 

Coachman, — To  a  day ! !" 

But  it  was  well  for  the  worthy  knight  to 
nurse  the  fond  deceit,  and  purchase  iresh 
fuel  for  his  delicious  dream. 

Addison  touches  upon  many  of  the  points 
which  distinguished  country  from  city  man- 
ners. Party  spirit  was  more  virulent  in  Ar- 
cadia— for  it  is  invariably  the  case  that  the 
sting  in  the  tail  of  faction  is  worse  than  the 
tooth  in  its  head.  While  the  fine  folks  of 
Westminster  were  dining,  dancing,  wooing, 
and  wedding,  with  little  attention  to  Whig- 
gery  and  Toryism — their  cousins  who  differed 
m  politics  could  agree  in  nothing,  could  not 
dine  at  the  same  table,  bait  at  i^e  same  inn, 
or  smoke  their  pipes  in  contemplation  of  the 
same  bowling-green.  The  water  flowed 
tolerably  clear  among  the  top  circles  of  so- 
ciety, but  there  was  always  mud  at  the  bot- 
tom. Country  ladies  and  gentlemen  figured 
in  the  cast-off  fashions  of  the  metropolis. 
Communication  was  then  so  slow  and  limited 
that  by  the  time  a  pattern  reached  Worces- 
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ter  it  would  have  been  laughed  at  in  London.* 
Politeness  in  the  provinces  missed  its  end  by 
destroying  ease  and  independence.  There 
w&B  so  much  bowing  and  condescension  that 

d  breeding  was  almost  a  bar  to  good  fel- 
Eiip.  In  passing  from  the  drawing  to  the 
dming  room  the  civil  contention  to  be  last 
might  have  led  to  the  suspicion  that  it  was  an 
enemy  they  were  to  attack  instead  of  roast- 
beef  and  plum-pudding.  As  they  were  the 
days  of  drinking,  somebody  suggested  that 
it  would  save  trouble  if  the  company  were 
carried  in  as  well  as  carried  out.  When  with 
infinite  difficulty  they  were  seated  at  the  table, 
tbey  acted  upon  the  opinion  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth that  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony. 
The  meat  got  cold  while  the  sauce  was  ban- 
died about,  and  it  was  not  till  the  bottle  be- 
gan to  circulate  that,  bounding  from  one  ex- 
treme to  the  other,  they  dfopped  awkward 
Btiffoess  for  boisterous  familiarity.  It  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  men  who  exchanged  con- 
gees at  the  beginning  of  a  feast,  like  a  couple 
of  dancing- masters,  to  end  in  knocking  each 
other  down.  In  a  contemporary  list  of 
convivial  rules  is  the  recommendation  to  keep 
grasping  your  neighbor's  fist  in  your  fingers 
that  you  may  keep  it  out  of  your  eye.  Mr. 
Spectator,  who  is  devoid  of  taste  for  conten- 
tious hallooing  and  personal  violence,  begins 
to  meditate  a  retreat.  He  had  been  gazed 
at  on  his  arrival  with  respectful  deference, 
but  he  is  now  the  subject  of  impertinent 
speculation.  His  solitary  walks,  and  his  si- 
lence in  company,  are  interpreted  differently, 
but  always  to  his  disparagement.  Some  pro- 
nounce him  haughty,  some  shy.  Will  Wim- 
ble conjectures  that  he  has  killed  a  man ;  the 
villagers  that  he  is  a  conjuror,  brought 
down  to  dissolve  the  spells  of  Moll  White. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  an  opposition  justice 
that  he  is  a  Jesuit  in  disguise — of  Sir  Roger's 
kinsfolk  that  he  is  a  designing  fellow.  Sir 
Roger  tells  them  the  simple  truth,  which  is 
much  too  simple  to  gain  credit,  and  they  con- 
tinue confident  that  the  Londoner  does  not 
hold  his  tongue  for  nothing.  An  unsociable 
being  is  forgotten  in  a  crowd :  in  the  coun- 
tiy  he  stands  out  a  conspicuous  mystery,  and 
his  neighbors  are  never  weary  of  guessing  at 
the  riddle.  The  silent  Spectator  escapes  not 
the  common  imputation.     Tedious,  Tattle, 

*  Addison  introdaces  Sir  Roger  as  "  a  gentleman 
of  Worcestershire,  of  ancient  descent.**  He  proba- 
bly paid  no  attention  to  such  provincial  controver- 
siea — but  the  honor  of  having  produced  the  dancing 
Sir  Hoger  is,  it  seems,  disputed  to  this  day  by  the 
respectable  families  of  Calveley  of  Calveley  in 
Cheshire  and  Calverley  of  Oalverley  in  Yorkshire. 


and  Trifler,  are  usually  a^eed  that  the  man 
must  be  wrong  in  his  head  who  prefers  books 
and  nature  to  their  exhilarating  conversation, 
and  unless  he  wears  his  disposition  on  hi» 
sleeve,  and  allows  the  rural  public  to  inspect 
it,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  be  thought 
a  madman  or  a  monster. 

Addison,  somewhat  weary  of  all  this  mis- 
apprehensive  coldness,  quits  the  rural  scene, 
ana  is  after  a  few  months  followed  to  Lon- 
don by  his  host.  Prince  Eugene  is  here, 
and  the  good  man  has  come  up  to  get  a  sight 
of  the  great  lion.  There  are  other  political 
allusions  in  the  paper,  and  nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  artful  skill  with  which  Addison 
speaks  through  the  artless  Sir  Roger.  They 
met  in  Gray's  Inn  Walks,  where  the.  knight 
is  employing  his  tongue  in  rating  a  beggar, 
and  his  hand  (as  usuaH  in  relieving  him.  He 
brings  up  a  budget  of  news.  He  has  been 
keeping  Christmas  with  old  English  hospital- 
ity, and  makes  the  beautiful  observation  that 
it  is  fortunate  that  it  should  fall  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  and  excite  the  rich  to  cheer  the 
poor  with  bounty  and  frolic.  Mr.  Wimble 
was  the  leader  in  the  pastimes  and  tricks, 
but  his  mirth  this  season  had  received  a 
check.  He  cut  some  sticks  from  Tom  Touchy's 
hedge,  and  Tom  is  prosecuting  him  according 
to  law.  The  knight  has  been  studying 
Baker's  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  England, 
and  for  the  present  sees  everything  by  Baker's 
lantern — quotes  him  at  the  Club,  and  visits 
Westminster  Abbey  that  he  may  examine  the 
monuments  with  historic  acumen.  Before 
they  set  out  he  drinks  a  glass  of  Widow 
Trueby's  bitters,  and  persuades  Addison  to 
drink  another,  who  finds  it  medicinally  nau- 
seous. Sir  Roger  tells  him  he  was  aware  he 
would  dislike  it,  but  that  it  is  an  excellent 
preservative  against  the  stone  or  the  gravel. 
Addison,  who  is  apprehensive  of  neither, 
wishes  that  his  friend  had  specified  the  na- 
ture of  its  virtues  before  he  recommended 
the  draught.  Not  that  the  knight  is  threat- 
ened himself  with  a  single  symptom  of  the 
disorders,  but  it  is  his  whim  to  stop  those 
two  holes  in  the  sieve.  A  coach  is  called, 
and  he  asks  the  coachman  if  his  axle-tree  is 
good,  as  if  he  expected  him  to  confess  that 
it  was  bad.  He  inquires  if  he  smokes,  and 
takes  his  recommendation  of  a  tobacconist. 
He  displays  a  still  more  notable  piece  of  sim- 
plicity at  the  Abbey.  He  has  judged  of  the 
acquirements  of  the  guide  by  the  knowledge 
displayed  in  his  parrot-repetition,  and  fancied 
himself  all  along  in  the  presence  of  a  prodi- 
gy of  learning.  He  shakes  hands  with  him 
at  parting,  and  invites  the  astounded  man  to 
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risit  him  at  his  lodgiDgs  in  Korfolk  Boildiogs, 
and  talk  over  Baker  and  the  monuments  at 
lebure.  He  is  next  carried  to  the  theatre, 
where  lie  keeps  up  a  running  comment  on 
the  characters,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
are  real.  The  happier  he  to  have  the  snow 
on  his  head,  and  the  heart  of  a  child  in  his 
breast.  No  man  that  night  enjoyed  the 
play  like  Sir  Roger. 

His  inability  to  discriminate  between  Lon- 
don and  Coverley  customs  draws  on  him  no 
tice  and  ridicule  wherever  he  goes;  and  it 
must,  we  think,  be  allowed  that  here  Mr. 
Spectator  hardly  keeps  in  mind  his  own  in- 
itiatory statement  that  the  knight  had  once 
been  a  gay  young  fellow  about  town.    But 
let  that  pass — we  may  well  take  the  worthy 
as  he  is  presented  to  us.     His  kindness  to 
strangers  tells   well  enough  when  he  calls 
upon  the  silent  man  at  his  lodgings,  and  wins 
the  heart  of  the  landlady  by  stroking  her 
son  on  his  head  and  bidding  him  mind  his 
book,  for  gentleness  is  so  proper  to  the  do- 
mestic circle  that  it  is  always  sure  to  meet  a 
response.      But  when  he  gets  into  public  his 
dyility  does  not  pass  current  at  the  Coverley 
computation.     He  salutes  every  one,  as  at 
home,  with  "  good  morrow,**  or  '*  good  night," 
and  some  youths  on  the  Thames  reply  to  his 
courtesy  by  inquiring  of  Addison  what  queer 
old  Put  he  has  got  in  the  boat  ?     The  knight 
is  first  shocked,  then  indignant,  and  wishes 
he  was  a  Middlesex  magistrate,  that  he  might 
teach  such  vagrants  that  her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects are  no  more  to  be  abused  by  water 
than  by  land.      They  are  on  their  way  to 
Yauxhall,  whither  they  are   pulled    by  a 
sailor  who  had  left  a  leg  at  La  Hogue, 
for  Sir  Roger  will   never  be  rowed  by  a 
waterman  who  has  not  lost  a  limb  in  the 
wars.    He  carries  the  principle  so  far  that, 
if  the  world  had  partaken  it,  not  a  soul 
could  have  earned  a  sixpence  unless  his  leg 
had  been  carved  from  the  same  plank  with  his 
oar.     He  bids  a  waiter  in  the  Gardens  carry 
the  leavings  of  their  repast  to  the  veteran  in 
the  boat ;  but  the  bountiful  provincial  would 
have  got  abuse,  and  the  waterman  no  beef, 
unless  Addison  had  cut  short  a  saucy  re- 
monstrance and  enforced  the  command.   The 
single-eyed  old  Squire  has  not  the  faintest 
conception  that  he  is  out  of  his  element. 
Where  he  detects,  which  is  seldom  the  case, 
an  opposition  of  manners,  he  supposes  that 
the  eccentricity  is  on  the  side  of  Babylon, 
and  shakes  his  head  at  a  world  that  is  smil- 
ing at  him. 

But  the  time  was  come  when  his  benevo- 
lence was  to  gladden   no  longer,  nor  his 


oddities  to  divert.  Addison  had  grown  to 
regard  the  character  with  a  fondness  which 
could  not  brook  interference,  and  when  Tickle 
produced  a  paper,  which  contains  more  na- 
tural strokes  than  any  that  is  not  the  work 
of  Kin?  Joseph  himself,  he  extorted  a  pro- 
mise that  his  friends  would  let  Sir  Roger 
alone  for  the  future.  He  foresaw,  however, 
that  strangers  would  not  be  so  abstinent^ 
apd,  to  prevent  a  Grub-street  continuation, 
determined  that  the  Knight  should  die 
with  the  "Spectator."  "With  a  certain 
warmth  of  expression  "  which  Mr.  Alexander 
Chalmers  translates  into  "  a  fit  of  anger,"  he 
exclumed  "  I'll  kill  Sir  Roger,  that  nobody 
else  may  murder  him."  The  story,  which  rests 
on  the  express  authority  of  Budgell,  b  opposed 
by  Chalmers  on  the  critical  score  that  it  was 
expedient  for  "  The  Spectator  "  to  clo^e  the 
Club.  He  has  ifot  informed  us  why  the  do* 
sing  of  a  Club  imposes  the  obligation  to  kill 
off  a  member,  or  why  Sir  Roger  should  of 
necessity  be  selected  tor  the  victim,  and  Will 
Honeycomb,  an  older  man  and  a  worse  con- 
stitution, be  left  upon  the  stage.  It  was 
equally  natural  to  allow  the  Knight  to  live  or 
to  die,  and  Budgell's  anecdote  merely  supplies 
the  authentic  motive  which  made  Addison 
prefer  to  consign  him  with  his  own  hands  to 
the  tomb. 

Sir  Roger  leaves  the  world  with  the  same 
spirit  in  which  he  had  lived  in  it.  He  loses 
lus  roast-beef  stomach,  and  nothing  after- 
wards does  him  good,  except  a  message  from 
the  widow.  The  old  flame  blazes  out  afresh 
with  that  gentle  stirring,  and  what  between 
pride  at  her  notice,  and  hope  of  her  relent- 
ing, he  displays  a  vivacity  which  gives  some 
promise  of  recovery.  But  the  glimpse  of 
hope  is  evanescent — the  cloud  darkens  agdn. 
He  then  prepares  for  death  with  calm  self- 
possession,  and  is  active  in  benevolence  up  to 
the  very  brink  of  the  grave.  He  bequeaths 
an  independence  to  the  chaplain,  mourning 
to  the  parishioners,  pensions  to  the  servants, 
jewels  to  the  widow,  rings  to  the  Club,  kind 
wishes  to  everybody — and  finally  expires 
amid  the  tears  of  the  entire  neighborhood, 
who  never  expect  to  look  upon  his  like  again. 
The  letter  of  the  butler  to  Addison,  which 
contains  the  particulars  of  Sir  Roger's  de- 
cease, is  accompanied  by  a  book  which  he 
had  destined  before  his  sickness  for  Sir  An- 
drew Freeport.  It  proved  to  be  a  collection 
of  Acts  of  Parliament — with  some  passages 
marked,  to  convince  the  Citizen  that  he  was 
wrong  in  an  argument  they  had  held  at  the 
club.  Sir  Andrew  opens  the  parcel,  casts 
his  eye  on  the  old  Knight's  writing,  puts  the 
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Tolame  in  his  pocket,  a&d  bursts  into  tears. 
That  single  incident  would  have  stamped 
Addison  a  master  of  nature  and  pathos. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  little  book  now  before 
us  is  occupied  by  the  editor's  notes,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  essays  he  has  reprinted  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  Knight.  Addison's 
speculations  on  instinct  concern  China  as 
much  as  Coverley — except  that  they  profess 
to  be  dated  from  Sir  Roger's  seat.  An  ex- 
cellent paper  by  Steele  on  spendthrifts  and 
misers,  and  another  on  a  journey  to  London, 
are  equally  foreign  to  the  subject.  When 
we  further  subtract  the  diffuse  descriptions 
of  inferior  pens,  which  do  not  help  on  the 
history,  the  whole  is  reduced  to.  a  narrow 
compass.  In  that  short  space  we  have  learnt 
as  much  of  Sir  Roger  as  those  who  lived  in 
his  parish  and  sat  at  his  board.  Nay,  we  are 
better  acquainted  with  him  than  were  most 
of  his  neighbors,  for  we  see  him  with  Addi- 
son's piercing  eye.  We  know  him  with  his 
narrow  mind  and  lar^e  heart,  with  his  sense 
and  simplicity,  with  his  feudal  consequence 
and  kindly  condescension.  He  appears  to  us 
as  plainly  as  he  did  to  his  clerk,  a  magistrate 
impressed  with  the  fullest  sense  of  his  official 
dignity,  yet  better  versed  in  natural  justice 
than  in  statutory  law ;  always  exerting  his 
power  on  the  side  of  humanity,  and  a  terror 
to  none  but  evil-doers.  He  stands  before  us 
a  "  fine  old  English  gentleman  " — an  earnest 
partisan  of  Church  and  Queen,  of  sports  and 
good  cheer,  not  deeply  read  in  men,  and 
scarce  at  all  in  books,  which,  when  he  chances 
to  study  them,  he  receives  for  oracles.  But 
not  all  the  cultivation  in  the  world  could  have 
made  him  a  better  landlord  and  master,  more 
hospitable  to  his  neighbors,  more  considerate 
of  the  poor.  He  is  a  genial,  hearty  squire,  the 
centre  of  the  parochial  circle,  and  discharging 
his  duties  none  the  worse  because  his  vision 
is  bounded  by  that  limited  horizon.  But  it 
is  not  Sir  Roger  alone  that  finds  a  place  in 
the  Coverley  papers.  Addison  has  grouped 
around  him  much  of  the  country  life  and 
eharacters  of  the  time.  Coverley  church 
would  not  be  more  familiar  to  us  if  we  had 
attended  many  a  service  there ;  nor  the  modest 
and  intelligent  chaplain  if  we  had  walked  with 
him  fifty  times  under  his  favorite  avenue  of 
elms  ;  nor  the  light-hearted  gentleman-game- 
keeper if  we  had  partaken  of  his  jack,  and 
heard  him  narrate  all  the  incidents  of  the 
sport,  from  the  throwing  in  the  line  to  the 
landing  of  the  prize.  This  combination  of 
distinctness  of  brevity  is  due  to  the  skill  with 
which  Addison  selects  the^  particular  circum- 
stance that  tells  the  tale.    No  delineator  has 


surpassed  him  here.  He  picks  out  a  trifling 
incident,  a  casual  observation — but  they  are 
chosen  with  such  adroitness  that  the  imagi- 
nation instantly  completes  the  portrait.  His 
truth  is  wonderful.  He  walks  on  the  same 
level  with  Nature  herself,  and  is  never  tempt- 
ed to  exaggerate  her  proportions.  He  does 
not  even  meddle  with  man  in  his  intellectual 
strength,  or  in  the  excitement  of  passion.  He 
takes  him  in  his  homeliest  moods  and  com- 
monest occupations,  and  would  be  tame  if  he 
were  not  so  delightfully  arch  and  so  tersely 
graphic.  Addison,  recorded  by  Swift  as 
quite  unrivalled  in  a  tete-a-Ute,  was  reserved 
in  companies  that  were  not  composed  of  his 
intimate  friends — and  it  is  amusing  to  picture 
his  silent  scrutiny,  unnoticed  itself  and  notic- 
ing everything.  Caution  slept  in  his  pre- 
sence, and  little  dreamed  that  his  quiet  eyes 
were  gathering  up  foibles  for  a  "  Tatler  "  or 
"  Spectator." 

His  humor  is  the  most  tranquil  of  any  in 
literature.  He  has  no  sparkling  repartees, 
no  grotesque  situations,  no  broad  flashes  of 
wit  which  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  His  art  is 
to  introduce  with  grave  composure  the  point 
which  constitutes  the  absurdity  of  the  origi- 
nal. He  neither  heightens  it  mto  caricature 
nor  polishes  it  into  epigram.  He  does  no- 
thing to  call  attention  to  it,  but  appears  an 
unassuming  reporter,  hardly  conscious  that 
he  is  writing  in  a  diverting,  style.  The  smile 
he  excites  is  barely  sufficient  to  curl  the  lip, 
but  it  raises  an  inward  complacent  mirth 
more  cheering  than  laughter.  His  satire  is 
perhaps  unique  in  its  meekness.  He  speaks 
of  himself  as  a  great  lover  of  mankind,  whose 
tears  flowed  with  joy  at  public  solemnities  to 
witness  the  pleasure  of  a  holiday  multitude. 
A  tender  heart  and  a  caustic  pen  have  often 
gone  together.  With  him  the  man  was  never 
lost  in  the  author.  There  is  no  gall  in  his 
ink,  and  if  it  kills  it  is  after  the  manner  of 
those  perfumed  poisons  which  were  not  less 
grateful  than  deadly.  In  its  intellectual 
qualities  the  wit  of  Addison  and  the  wit  of 
Swift  were  not  totally  unlike.  Both  were 
masters  of  sarcastic  allegory,  and  both  excel- 
led in  humorous  gravity  and  homely  fidelity. 
In  the  temper  of  their  satire  they  were  the 
two  extremes — Addison  gentle.  Swift  stem ; 
Addison  compassionate.  Swift  morose.  The 
Dean  would  have  torn  to  pieces  a  lamb  like 
a  wolf,  but  his  friend  would  have  endeavour- 
ed to  coax  a  wolf  into  a  lamb.  Swift  cared 
less  to  correct  than  to  condemn.  His  chief 
delight  in  a  bone  was  the  pleasure  of  snarl- 
ing over  it.  His  morbid  body  made  a  mis- 
anthropic mind,  and  the  black  bile  of  his 
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mournful  disease  colored  all  his  writings. 
Addison's  happy  disposition  looked  at  dark 
grounds  through  a  sunny  medium.  He  is 
never  cynical,  never  malevolent ;  his  harshest 
language  is  mild  admonition  and  sportive 
raillery.  Swift's  wit  is  sometimes  a  bludgeon, 
sometimes  a  razor;  but  Addison  is  content 
to  tickle  with  a  feather. 

There  was  probably  policy  as  well  as  vir- 
tue in  the  moderation  of  Addison.  He  was 
nervously  timid  about  public  opinion,  and 
though,  to  judge  from  his  works,  it  appears 
untrue  that  he  was  willin?  to  wound,  we  sus- 
pect there  was  foundation  for  the  second 
naif  of  Pope's  antithesis,  that  he  was  afraid 
to  strike,  liis  disposition  was  un6t  for  per- 
sonal conflict,  and  we  should  think  his  ge- 
nius likewise.  At  any  rate  his  soft  and 
placid  humor  is  no  proof  that  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  sharp  tooth  which  leaves  a 
mark  in  the  flesh  of  a  formidable  adversary. 
Powers  which  are  closely  allied  are  frequent- 
ly not  to  be  found  in  conjunction.  The  keen 
glance  which  Addison  cast  upon  life  would 
ave  led  us  to  infer  that  he  could  have  ex- 
hibited man  under  the  transports  of  emotion, 
but  when  he  attempted  tragedy  the  frigid 
dialogue  plainly  proved  that  all  nature  was 
not  his  province.  So,  with  hb  satire,  though 
he  shot  his  reeds  with  infinite  skill,  we  doubt 
if  ]^e  could  have  forged  the  iron  arrows  that 
Pope  directed  against  himself. 

Addison's  general  sentiments  are  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  rest  of  his  char- 


acter. His  maxims  rarely  strike  us  as  very 
novel  or  profound.  Yet  in  all  of  them  there 
is  something  peculiar  to  himself — a  justness, 
a  good  sense,  and  a  benignant  cheerfulness 
which  produce  pleasure  and  win  assent.  His 
allegories  are  apt,  ingenious,  and  original, 
and  the  best  are  of  the  highest  order  of  po- 
etical beauty  of  which  the  composition  seems 
capable.  No  one  that  has  written  with  equal 
purity  and  grace  has  attained  to  the  invari- 
able ease  of  hb  style.  It  is  equally  removed 
from  affectation  and  meanness,  from  artifice 
and  negligence.  His  felicities  read  as  if  they 
had  come  unsought,  and  are  combined  with 
sentences  of  so  unpretending  a  turn  that  no 
one  would  suspect  him  of  seeking  a  flower  that 
did  not  lie  in  hb  path.  We  confess  we  agree 
with  those  who  consider  him  deficient  in  con* 
densation  and  force — but  merits  always  tread 
closely  upon  defects,  and  his  step  might  have 
lost  in  elasticity  what  it  gained  in  firmness. 
No  Englbh  classic  is  more  deserving  of  study 
in  the  present  day,  for  bis  beauties  are  the 
antidote  to  the  reigning  vices  of  style — the 

Serpetual  attempts  to  gild  copper,  and  to 
azzle  with  an  unnatural  and  mtiguing  bril- 
liancy. Hb  mild  and  mellow  light  would 
tone  down  our  flaring  and  flimsy  colors, 
which  are  not  the  colors  that  will  stand. 
.Generations  to  come  will  linger  over  hb  lucid 
and  elegant  page,  when  our  flashy  verbi- 
age, forced  conceits,  German  mysticbm,  and 
Dutch  vivacity,  have  all  faded  mto  a  fortunate 
oblivion. 


■♦«• 


-♦♦- 


Sir  Stratford  Cannino. — ^The  present 
British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Sir 
Stratford  Canning,  once  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  is  about  to  return  to  England, 
where  he  expects  to  be  appointed  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Hb  influence 
has  been  very  great  here,  and  has  generally 
been  exercised  for  the  welfare  of  Turkey. 
Redchid  Pacha  will  lose  in  him  a  warm  and 
powerful  supporter.  Russia,  and,  indeed, 
most  other  powers,  will  be  relieved  of  an 
egotbtie  and  arbitrary  opponent,  for,  while 
he  advocated  the  interests  of  Turkey,  he  se- 


lected only  those  which  were  identical  with 
and  conducive  to  the  interests  of  hb  own 
country.  Ever  since  his  mission  to  the 
United  States,  when  some  occurrence  at  the 
Seat  of  Government  soured  him  against  it, 
he  has  been  a  persevering  foe  of  American 
commerce  and  American  industry  in  Turkey ; 
and,  though  he  has  been  kindly  disposed  to- 
ward private  individuals— especially  toward 
American  Missionaries — he  has  invariably 
used  his  power  to  check  any  prospect  of  riv- 
alry on  the  part  of  American  citizens  to 
Britbh  subjects. 
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RECOLLECTIONS    OF    MOORE. 


Ths  incidents  in  the  career  of  men  of  ge- 
nius are  rarely  of  sufficient  novelty  or  variety 
to  give  dramatic  effect  to  the  mere  stories  of 
their  lives.  True,  they  are  interesting  and 
instructive;  because  the  character  of  man  is 
more  fully  developed  in  the  daily  details  of 
life,  in  the  ^tty  skirmishes  of  every  day  oc- 
currence, than  even  in  the  great  battles 
which  sometimes  meet  him  on  his  way,  and 
which,  by  the  very  magnitude  of  either  the 
gain  or  loss  at  issue,  call  up  an  tuusual 
amount  of  mettle  or  philosophy. 

What  manner  of  man  was  he? — ^where 
was  he  bom? — how  old  was  he? — whom 
did  he  marry  ? — was  he  rich  or  poor  ?  Such 
are  the  ordinary  questions  of  biographical 
curiosity;  yet  what  light  do  those  facts 
throw  on  the  character  of  the  man,  unless 
we  can  trace  how  he  deported  himself  under 
circumstances  the  most  ordinary?  It  is  with 
the  sentiments  of  men  of  genius  we  desire  to 
become  familiar — their  habits  of  thought  ra- 
ther than  of  action — their  sensations  of  plea- 
sure, pride,  or  sadness.  We  would,  if  we 
could,  observe  the  gifted  being  in  those  tin- 
social  aggregations  of  our  species  called  so- 
ciety ;  see  how  he  expanded  or  shrunk  up  in 
the  crowd — how  he  stood  aloof  in  haughti- 
ness or  shyness,  or  drew,  by  the  magic  of  his 
words,  a  listening  throng  about  him.  We 
would  observe  him  in  the  unreserve  of  home ; 
and,  above  all,  would  be  anxious,  unseen,  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  his  sensations,  and  sound 
the  well*  source  of  his  inspirations  in  the  soli- 
tude of  his  studv.  It  is  as  indications  or 
illustrations  of  the  bent  of  genius  that  anec- 
dotes— the  merest  trifles  of  recollection — 
obtain  their  real  value.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  am  tempted  to  record  some  recollec- 
tions of  Thomas  Moore,  ''  the  poet  of  all  cir- 
cles, the  idol  of  his  own." 

Of  all  the  poets  of  his  day,  the  recollec- 
tions of  others  regarding  him  are  more  ne- 
cessary as  the  means  of  a  full  biographical 
justice  than,  perhaps,  any  other.  For,  pre- 
eminently gifted  with  joyousness  of  tempera- 
ment, vividness  of  fancy,  ready  wit,  ana  elo- 
quent tongue,  there  ''  shone  such  l^ht  about 


him  "  in  society,  as  to  render  the  collection 
of  the  scattered  rays,  or  their  varied  impres- 
sions, particularly  desirable.  Apart  from  the 
charm  of  genius,  Moore  possessed,  in  a  re- 
markable deme,  the  qualification  not  unfre- 
quent  to  Irishmen — of  shining  in  society.  A 
buoyant  spirit,  a  ready  wit,  the  wish  to 
please,  and  the  aptitude  to  be  pleased ;  a 
musical  voice,  and  a  clear,  ringing  laugh — 
hearty,  not  loud ;  a  mind  richly  stored  with 
varied  lore  and  anecdote ;  above  all,  an  in- 
nate love  of  fun,  without  a  taint  of  low  or 
gross  humor,  won  for  Moore  the  universal 
tribute  of  admiration  in  social  reunions.  It 
was  impossible  to  meet  him  at  dinner  or  in 
the  drawing-room  without  a  pleasurable 
sensation  dwelling  on  the  memory  ever  after, 
unless  to  some  cynic,  like  N.  P.  Willis,  whose 
"  impressions  "  were  anything  but  favorable, 
and  refer  one  to  some  twist  in  his  own  mind, 
or  to  his  viewing  our  poet  through  a  dark 
medium,  as  boys  do  an  eclipse  through  a 
piece  of  smoked  glass.  One  of  his  oldest 
friends,  one  distinguished  by  his  own  social 
qualities,  and,  by  admixture  with  all  classes 
of  society,  well  qualified  to  pronounce  an 
opinion,  has  often  said — **  I  have  mixed  with 
all  grades  of  society,  from  the  peer  to  the 
commoner,  from  the  duke  to  the  middle-class 
man — with  wits,  poets,  actors,  orators,  and 
every  sort  of  social  spirit ;  but  of  all,  Tom 
Moore  was  the  best  table  companion  1  ever 
met." 

Another  Irish  quality  was,  his  facility  of 
making  friends,  which  was,  however,  backed 
by  one,  it  is  to  be  feared,  rather  tin- Irish — 
the  power  of  keeping  them.  The  cordial 
friendship  between  him  and  Byron  was  a  re- 
markable illustration  of  this ;  for,  though  the 
attachment  was  alike  honorable  to  both, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  ardor 
and  bonhommie  of  the  man  of  many  friends, 
as  well  as  his  genius,  gained  on  the  passive 
temperament,  whether  shy  or  callous,  of  him 
to  whom  but  few  adhered,  and  who,  in  most 
cases,  repelled  rather  than  courted  the  friend- 
ship of  his  fellows.  Yet  this  very  friendship 
showed  there  was  a  warm  tide  of  life-blood 
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under  the  cold  and  somewhat  cynic  philoso- 
phy of  Byron;  whilst,  no  doubt,  the  high- 
souled  independence,  which  was  a  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  Moore,  securing 
byron's  respect,  was  the  best  adjunct  to 
those  qualities  which  won  his  affection. 
Byron,  the  eccentric,  the  unhappy,  and,  if 
not  the  misanthropic,  at  least  the  anti-social, 
evidently  clung  to  Moore  as  a  link  with  the 
world,  which  he  shunned,  through  pride  or 
dislike. 

Reflecting  on  Moore's  social  qualities,  and 
looking  back  to  the  period  and  circumstances 
of  his  birth,  we  cannot  help  regarding  him 
as  a  type,  not  of  a  class,  but  of  a  period. 

Everybody  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
Tom  Moore  was  born  in  Aungier-street,  Dub- 
lin, on  the  30th  May,  1780.*  Anybody  may 
see  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom,  and 
which  will  ever  be  regarded  amongst  the  re- 
markable houses  of  Dublin.  It  is  No.  12, 
facing  Great  Longford-street:  there  Moore 
first  saw  the  light,  blessed,  as  he  himself  has 
said,  with  "a  most  amiable  father,  and 
a  mother  such  as,  in  heart  and  head,  has 
rarely  been  equalled."  Not  a  little  of  his 
history  hinges  on  this  mother,  worthy  in 
every  way  of  his  love.  From  her  he  inherit- 
ed that  gushing  kindliness  of  nature,  as  well 
as  the  more  spiritual  gift  of  intellect.  Mar- 
ried a  very  young  giri,  she  was  a  mother  ere 
her  twentieth  year,  and  her  woman's  heart 
had  an  almost  girlish  pride  in  her  first-bom, 
who,  from  the  dawn  of  life,  almost  preco- 
ciously intelligent,  grew  up  her  companion 
as  well  as  her  fond  son.  Often  have  I  heard 
from  her  lips,  in  advanced  life,  the  story  of 
her  pride  and  care  of  this  cherished  first- 
born, of  whose  future,  with  maternal  pro- 
pheticnesB,  she  foresaw  bright  things.  How 
often  do  those  fond  foreshadowings  end  in 
disappointment !  how  rarely  are  they  ful611ed 
with  an  equal  measure  of  abundance  as  were 
Mrs.  Moore's !  Her  anxious  care,  from  the 
earliest  period,  was  his  education,  and  no 
sacrifice  was  too  great ;  and  for  tradingf  citi- 
zens, as  the  Moorea  were,  many  must  have 
been  the  sacrifices  made  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses. The  citizens  of  Dublin  have  ever 
been  remarked  for  their  social  and  convivial 
habits,  and  the  young  mother,  from  an  early 
period,   took  delight  in  bringing  out  her 

*  It  is  ftated  that  the  28th  May,  1779,  wbb  the 
date  inscribed  on  Moore's  coffin.  The  year  1780  is 
gdven  as  the  year  always  assigned  by  Moore's  mo- 

f  In  a  recent  article  m  the  THmes,  in  most  respects 
admirably  written,  compiled,  we  presame,  from  the 
« Longman"  Edition  of  Moore's  works,  one  or  two 
errors  oocor.    Mr.  Moore's  father  is  described  as  a 


"  prodigy."  Thus  from  infancy  Moore  was 
habituated  to  society,  and,  though  nervous 
and  sensitive  to  a  degree,  shyness,  the  con- 
comitant of  many  a  gifted  mind,  was  un- 
known to  him. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  men  In- 
herit generally  their  best,  sometimes  their 
worst,  qualities  from  their  mothers  ;  that  at 
least  good  men,  and  men  of  genius,  are  al- 
most always  the  offspring  of  good  and  gifted 
mothers.  To  their  care  of  us  in  our  tender- 
est  years,  assuredly,  and  therefore  to  their 
appreciation  of  what  is  high,  noble,  and  true, 
we  almost  ever  owe  that  training  which 
mainly  tends  to  the  strength  of  our  charac* 
ter  in  after  lives.  To  men  who  think  thus, 
the  mothers  of  distinguished  men  are  always 
particularly  interesting;  and  thus  to  the 
writer  Moore's  mother  was  a  person  of  noie 
and  of  study,  from  the  earliest  period  of  an 
acquaintance  which  ripened  into  respect  and 
friendship.  It  was  impossible  to  know  Mrs. 
Moore  even  slightly,  without  being  pleased 
with  her  urbanity,  kindness,  humor,  and  with 
her  intelligent  conversation ;  still  more  did 
intimate  acquaintance  lead  to  the  conviction 
that  she  was  a  superior  woman :  one  who* 
bora  in  a  different  sphere  of  society,  and  un* 
der  different  circumstances,  would  have  been 
remarkable  in  her  day. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well  that  her  passage 
through  life  should  have  been  quiet,  and 
comparatively  unnoticed ;  but  that  to  her 
son  descended  those  elements  of  character 
which  might  have  made  her  distinguished, 
but  which  made  him  great. 

Her  love  for  him  was  the  great  oharm  of 
her  life ;  and  in  advanced  years  the  endless 
theme  of  her  thoughts  and  talk  was  "  Tom." 
Nor  apart  from  the  interest  of  the  subject 
were  her  tales  and  anebdotes,  told  with  fresh- 
ness and  point,  and  with  all  the  ndiveti  of  a 
mother's  love,  without  a  pleasing  interest 
She  loved  to  recite  all  his  childish  and  boy- 
ish triumphs ;  his  achievements  at  Mr. 
Whyte's  school,  when  "  Tom"  was  called  up 
as  the  first  speaker ;  his  private  theatricals 
and  juvenile  parties  in  the  old  house  in  Aun- 
gier  street.  She  would  tell,  too,  of  the  many 
motherly  stratagems  to  keep  his  wardrobe 
on  a  par  with  his  own  and  her  taste,  and 

"small  trader,  and  afterwards  a  quartermaster.* 
He  was  a  very  respectable  grocer,  and  many  have 
described  him  as  at  one  time  largely  embarked  in 
trade.  SuhseqnenUy  he  was  a  barrack-master. 
After  the  family  left  Amigier-street^  th^  resided  in 
a  small  hot  snug  country  lodge  near  Kilmainham. 
For  a  portrait  and  memoir  of  Moore,  see  Dublin 
IJNivERsrnr  Maoazinb  for  April,  1842,  YoL  XIX, 
Na  112^  p.  476. 
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"  as  good  as  his  companions/*  whose  circum- 
stances were  more  affluent  than  his — strata- 
gems rendered  necessary  by  the  Spartan  sim- 
plicity of  his  father,  who  thought  his  clothes 
were  always  remarkably  nice,  and  that  one 
suit  in  the  year  was  quite  enough.  Litt^ 
knowing,  good  easy  man,  that  the  mother 
always  got  two  suits  precuely  alike,  that  the 
vigilance  of  the  father  might  not  be  aroused 
by  difference  of  cut  or  color,  nor  his  comfort- 
able satisfaction  with  the  "  well  enough"  of 
the  wardrobe  be  disturbed,  nor  any  violence 
done  to  his  notions  of  economy. 

Nor  was  the  care  of  the  mother  less  dic- 
tated by  affection  than  guided  by  wisdom. 
Ever  she  sought  to  make  home  attractive  and 
safe  to  the  young  genius-— courted  by  his 
fellows,  and  naturally  clinging  to  social  en- 
joyment. His  friends  were  always  welcome  ; 
the  little  supper  was  prepared,  and  the  cor- 
dial reception  always  ready  for  his  compan- 
ions, after  the  evening  stroll  or  the  theatre. 
We  have  Moore's  own  record  of  the  value  of 
this  watchful  care,  when  the  troubled  times 
before  '98  brought  him  into  danger  of  shar- 
ing the  fate  pf  bis  chivalrous  comrades— of 
Emmet,  Hudson,  and  other  victims  of  patri- 
otic daring  and  zeal. 

The  mother's  care  of  Moore's  early  years 
and  unabated  love  through  her  advanced 
age,  were,  truly  beautiful.  They  were  re- 
quited, too,  with  the  fullest  measure  of 
grateful  affection  and  undying  respect  by  the 
son.  When  Mr.  Moore  (the  father)  died, 
having  held  for  years  a  Government  appoint- 
ment of  Barrack-master,  friends  sought  to 
secure  for  his  widow  a  pension ;  but  Moore 
claimed  the  privilege  of  her  support,  and 
declined  the  kind  agency  which  would  have 
debarred  him  of  a  son's  greatest  pleasure. 

His  habit  was  to  write  twice  a  week,  at 
least,  to  his  mother;  and  the  poet- man's 
knock  at  the  expected  period  was  an  anxious- 
ly-watched moment  m  the  old  woman's 
fleeting  hours.  Any  visitor  could  tell,  on 
entering  her  drawing-room,  as  she  sat  in 
winter  by  the  fire,  or  in  summer  at  her  win- 
dow, whether  the  bi-weekly  want  was  sup- 
plied. A  shade  upon  her  aged  brow  told 
either  that  the  letter  had  not  come,  or  the 
news  was  not  good ;  whilst  a  radiant  smile 
proclaimed  that  she  had  got  '*  Tom's  letter." 
These  letters,  short  though  they  might  be, 
often  but  a  line,  were  the  cherished  treasures 
of  her  old  age.  How  beautiful — and  the 
more  beautiful  because  true — are  the  lines 
which  he  wrote  in  her  pocket-book  in  1822 : 

**  They  tell  qb  of  an  Indian  tree, 
Which,  howBoe'er  the  sun  and  sky 


May  tempt  its  boughs  to  wander  free, 
And  Bhoot  and  blossom,  wide  and  high  * 

"  Far  better  loves  to  bend  its  arms 
Downward  again  to  that  dear  earth, 

From  which  the  life,  that  fills  and  warms 
Its  grateful  being,  first  had  birth. 

**  'Tis  thus,  thongh  woo'd  by  flattering  friends, 
And  fed  with  fame,  (if  fame  it  be,) 

This  heart,  my  own  dear  mother,  bends. 
With  love's  true  instinct,*  back  to  thee !" 

With  what  fond  pride  were  those  lines 
exhibited  to  those  who  had  won  the  mother's 
confidence  1  A  willing  listener,  one  who  did 
not  soon  tire  of  "  Tom's"  repeated  praises, 
was  sure  of  such  a  mark  of  favor. 

At  the  period  of  the  last  century,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  society  in  our  Irish  metropo- 
lis was  at  its  climax  of  convivial  intercourse. 
There  was  greater  freedom  of  manner  and 
heartiness  of  sociality  than  we  can  boast  of 
now ;  there  was  a  more  natural  gradation  of 
classes,  and  less  cliqueism.  It  was  not  the 
eternal  putting  up  to  be  better  than  they 
were,  but  a  determination  to  enjoy  themselves 
as  they  were.  There  was  more  of  the  Conti- 
nental freedom  of  tone — intellectual  enjoy- 
ment, with  heartiness  of  purpose — and  much 
Irish  jollity. 

If  a  man  went  to  sleep  in  those  days  of 
high-bred  courtesy,  bag- wigs,  family  coaches, 
sedan-chairs,  and  citizen  noddies,  and  awoke 
in  this  year  of  grace,  he  might  find  that  we 
had  improved  our  ways — at  least  our  streets 
— cut  off  our  pig-tails,  and  substituted  the 
sporting  jaunting-car  for  the  jingle ;  but  we 
question  if  he  would  not  look  in  vain  for  that 
reality  of  existence  that  pervaded  every  class 
of  society  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  At 
that  time  all  Dublin  had  not  *'goneoutof 
town ;"  bence  the  country  was  enjoyed  oc- 
casionally with  the  greater  zest,  whilst  small 
parties,  social  meetings,  private  theatricals, 
and  riunions  of  every  kind,  were  universal. 
Dublin  was  a  gay  city  then. 

Such  a  state  of  society  was  exactly  that  in 
which  a  bright  young  spirit  like  Moore's  must 
rise  into  notice.  True,  he  was  bom,  as  he 
says  himself,  "  with  the  slave's  yoke"  around 
his  neck.  The  disastrous  political  circum- 
stances of  the  period  shook  society  to  its 
centre  ere  he  had  reached  manhood,  and 
preluded  a  total  change,  social  and  political. 
Yet  he  had  run  an  honorable  career  through 
College  ;  and  by  his  social  qualities,  his  turn 
for  acting  and  music,  had  made  his  way  in 
society.  He  was  the  pet  of  Moira  house ; 
and  when  circumstances  sent  him,  in  hb 
nineteenth  year,  to  London,  the  head  of  that 
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noble  family  opened  the  way  for  him  into  "  Good   God !  sixty   pounds !"  said   the 

the  best  society.  afifrighted  author,  bouncinflr  up  in  bed ;  and 

He  went  to  London  in  1799,  for  the  two-  as  he  «aid,  in  narrating  the  anecdote,  "at 

fold  purpose  of  keeping  his  law  terms,  and  that  time  sixty  pounds  seemed  to  me  like 

publishing  his  **  Anacreon."     With  his  tern-  the  national  debt — as  vast,  or  at  least  as 

perament,  and  even  then  undeveloped  genius,  difficult  to  pay." 

it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  predict        "  Sixty  pounds,  Mr.  C 1  how  eon  I 

whether  the  genius  of  law  or  the  muses  would  ever  pay  such  a  sum  ?" 

carry  the  day.     Besides,  even  if  he  had  not  "  Why,''  said  his  visitor,  "  I  have  thought 

so  remarkably  the  poet's  mission,  the  chances  of  that.     You  are  a  young  man ;  there  is 

of    advancement  at  the  bar  were  then   so  some  risk  in  the  matter ;  but  I  will  cancel 

precarious,  if  not  altogether  hopeless,  to  the  the  debt  for  the  copyright." 

young  Irish  Catholic,  as  to  give  but  little  im-  "  My  dear  Sir,  I  am  so  much  obliged  to 

petus  to  the  necessary  course  of  study,  while  you,"  said   Moore  ;  and  the  copyright  was 

the  res  angustce  domi  rendered  the  exercise  of  sold  for  sixty  pounds. 

bis  brains  immediately  imperative.  The  transaction  was  certainly  in  favor  of 

Fresh  and  joyous,  too,  he  launched  into  the  publisher;  for  the  copyright  thus  par- 
society,  and  anecdotes  relating  to  that  period,  chased,  brought  for  years  an  income  of  £300 
which  in  after  years  he  told  with  marvellous  to  £400  per  annum  to  the  firm ;  but  it  b 
raciness,  showed   through  what  ordeals   of  only  fair  to  state  that,  subsequently,  I  be- 

temptation  and  dissipation  on  the  one  hand,    lieve,  Mr.  C mended  the  bargain  by  the 

and  necessity  to  toil  on  the  other,  the  young  presentation  of  a  handsome  sum. 

poet  ran.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  as  an  evidence 

One,  which  will  certainly  lose  in  the  telling,  of  the  precanousness  of  value  in  the  wares 

as  compared  with  his  mode,  may  interest  the  which  the  poet  brings  to  market,  that  the  first 

reader.  two  numbiers  of  the  **  Irish  Melodies"  were 

He  had  contracted,  of  course,  late  hours,  sold  for  fifty  pounds  each ;  whilst  so  rapidly 

for  whilst  endeavoring  to  test  the  truth  of  did  they  bring  their  author  into  fame,  that 

his  own  poetic  theorem —  Mr.  Power,  the  publisher,  paid  Mr.  Moore 

for  many  years  £500  per  annum  for  the  ex- 

*'  The  best  of  all  ways  elusive  right  of  publication  of  the  "  Melo- 

To  lengthen  our  days,  dies."*      It  will   easily  be   supposed,    too, 

Is  to  steal  a.  few  hours  from  night,  my  love.'»  ^^^^  condensations  of  harmony,  feeling,  and 

,-j-          ^,           -Lj-xi-  beauty  as   they  are,  they   represent  rnueh 

he  found  a  few  extra  hours  m  bed  in  the  ^.       ^^^  ^^^^  ^          ^•J^^^^*'^3  ^^  •      j^. 

mornmg  were  necessary  to  compensate  for  ^^                      j       rrj                           r 

the  few  stolen  from  night.     One  morning  j^„^  5^  ^  uninteresting,  as.  per  contra,  in 

about  e  even  o  clock,  the  servant  disturbed  balancing  merite  and  rewards,  to  mark  the 

him  by  the  announcement  that  a  gentleman  amount,   3.000    guineas,   paid   for    "  Lalla 

wanted  to  see  him  on  business.        Show  him  ^^^^ ...  j^  ^^icli  transaction,  the  amount, 

up,  by  all  mean.;     and  Mr.  C— .his  although  considerable,  is  not  the  most  pleasing 

publisher,  entered  with  that  gravity  of  air  ^^  .emtrkable  feature,  but  rather  the  libenQ 

that  imported  business,  and  rather  disturbed  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^e  Messrs.  Longman  in  acceding 

the  nerves  of  the   poet;  for    he  had  been  ^  ^^e  price,  without  seeing  a  line  of  the 

drawing  on  his  publisher  for  money,  without  adhering  to  it  although  it  was  pub- 

having  gone   into  any  nice   calculation  on  {J^^ed  at  an  inauspicious  period;  and  the 

which  side  the  balance  lay             ^  .   .  . .   ,  honorable  generosity  of  Moore  himself,  in 

"Well,  Mr.  C-—,  to  what  am  I  indebted  offering  to  Messrs.  Longman  to  reconsider 

for  t^  plefure  of  this  visit  ?  t^e  terms  of  their  agreement-"  leaving  them 

"Why  the  book*  is  out  this  morning;  I  ^^^^  ^  postpone,  modify,  or  even  if  such 

have  drawn  out  your  account ;  perhaps  it  g^ould  be  their  wish,  reliiiquish  it  altogether," 

would  be  well  to  have  a  settlement.    You  ^  f^^j^,  ^^  ^e  that  the  state  of  the  time^ 
have  drawn  — —                                         ,1816.  would  cause  a  loss  to  the  publisher. 

Yes.  yes.  I  know,  but  have  I  overdrawn  ?  ^^  ^^i.  offer  of  Moore's,  Longman  replied :- 

Am  I  m  your  debt — and  how  much  ?  '        o           r 

"  As  I  make  it  out,  I  have  advanced  sixty 

pounds   over  your  account ;  here,  you  see,  *  It  is  right  to  mention  that  this  compact  in- 

are  the  particulars."  duded  the  copyright  of  all  Moore's  lyrical  produo- 

1 ! ___— —  tions  during  the  term  of  agreement ;  even  of  the 

*  "  Little's  PoemSb"  songs — as  songa— of  Lalla  B^kh. 
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"  We  shall  be  most  happy  in  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  in  February.  We  agree  with 
you,  indeed,  that  the  times  are  most  inau- 
spicious for  'poetry  and  thousands;'  but 
we  believe  that  your  poetry  would  do  more 
than  that  of  any  other  living  poet  at  the 
present  moment. 

The  records  of  such  passages  of  life  are 
delightful  and  ennobling.  How  they  dash 
to  the  ground  the  cynic  bitterness  that  would 
attribute  all  the  motives  of  human  action  to 
mere  selfish  worldlinessl 

It  is  gratifying,  too,  to  reflect  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  youthful  author  once  over- 
come, Moore  experienced,  with  the  exception 
of  the  embarrassment  of  the  Bermuda  busi- 
ness, in  which  a  faithless  agent  involved  him, 
none  of  those  alternations  in  life,  or  pecuniary 
troubles,  with  which  the  records  of  authors 
80  abound.  Whilst  it  is  no  infringement  of 
the  delicacy  which  sanctifies  domestic  ties  to 
record,  as  he  himself  delighted  to  admit,  that  r 
he  owed  his  exemption  from  such  cares  to 
the  right-mindedness,  prudence,  and  watchful 
love  which  presided  in  his  home,  more  than 
to  any  thrifty  management  of  his  own.  In- 
deed he  had  so  little  care  for  money,  as  such, 
and  was  so  full  of  generous  impulse,  as  to 
render  this  best  of  safeguards  a  real  blessing. 

Throughout  life  Moore  bore  the  stamp 
of  the  social  mint  in  which  he  was  coined. 
He  had  none  of  the  stiff  courtesy  of  the  old 
school;  such  could  never  have  suited  his 
mercurial  temperament ;  but  he  had  all  the 
well-bred  polish  of  manner,  with  all  the  hear- 
tiness of  enjoyment.  He  seemed  as  if  he 
could  not  help  enjoying. 

Occasionally,  even  in  society  a  shade  almost 
of  sadness  was  perceptible ;  but  it  was  more 
the  shade  of  thought  than  of  sorrow — like  a 
cloud  shadow  upon  a  sunny  landscape — and 
passed  away  in  a  meteor  of  wit,  or  a  lumin- 
ous smile,  as  he  joined  in  converse  with  those 
around  him. 

His  countenance  was  remarkable  for  mo- 
bility. When  the  writer  first  saw  Moore,  in 
the  year  1830,  the  luxuriant  curls  that  had 
clustered  on  his  brow  had  thinned  under  the 
action  of  fifty  summers  and  as  many  winters. 
But  the  atonement  for  this  loss  was  the  de- 
velopment of  a  forehead  of  very  eloquent 
interest.  It  was  high,  prominent,  and  com- 
pact rather  than  capacious,  the  imaginative 
faculties  sufficiently  developed;  whflst  the 
organ,  so  called,  of  comparison,  and  the 
frontal  sinuses  over  the  brow,  were  remark- 
able. 

No  two  faces  could  be  more  different  than 
Hoore's  m  repose  or  in  action.   The  features 


drooped,  the  eye  was  dimmed,  or  seemed  to 
gaze  into  remotest  space,  when  Moore  was 
silent  or  reflective;  the  up- drawn  brow  gave 
an  anxious  expression  to  the  countenance, 
whilst  the  dilating  nostril  alone  gave  anima- 
tion to  it.  Curiously  enough,  even  when  the 
whole  countenance  was  lighted  up,  the  eye 
often  had  the  same  dimness,  which  gave  a 
look  of  absence ;  it  seemed  often  that  whilst 
wit,  fancy,  and  humor  were  there,  and  played 
about  his  lips  or  inspired  his  tongue,  the  soul 
of  the  poet  was  far  away.  It  was  a  difficult 
expression  to  describe,  but  all  who  studied 
him  have  remarked  it.  It  might  be,  perhaps, 
in  some  decree  accounted  for  by  his  being 
near-sighted. 

From  this  endless  variety  of  expression 
and  play  of  feature  it  arose  that  Moore's 
countenance  was  a  perfect  puzzle  to  painter 
or  sculptor,  and  that  no  man  could  portray 
him  faithfully  who  attempted  to  copy  him 
accurately  as  he  sat,  or  to  embody  any  single 
phase.  Every  effort  to  paint  Moore  as  the 
poet  was  a  failure,  for  his  personnel  was  by 
no  means  the  representative  of  the  ideal; 
and  though  traits  of  tlie  inner  genius  occa- 
sionally played  over  his  countenance,  like 
sunbeams  over  rippling  waters,  they  were  too 
evanescent  even  for  the  instantaneousness  of 
the  daguerreotype.  Indeed  a  faithful  da- 
guerreotype would  have  been  the  worst  pos- 
sible likeness  of  Moore ;  and  the  only  chance 
for  the  artist  was  to  study  him  when  not 
sitting  for  his  portrait,  and  not  to  be  put  out 
by  him  when  he  was.  So  conscious  was  he 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  perhaps  from 
the  repetition  of  failures,  that  when  a  young 
countryman  of  his  own,  in  whom  he  took  a 
friendly  interest,  requested  him  to  sit  for  his 
picture,  he  said  with  energy,  **  Ask  me  any- 
thing but  that;  so  many  experienced  men 
have  failed,  I  should  be  sorry  you,  a  young 
artist,  should  attempt  anything  so  difficult, 
if  not  hopeless." 

Peculiarly  small  of  stature,  he  had  always 
an  up-  look,  which  seemed  as  if  he  would  lose 
nothing  of  his  height,  or  that  it  was  actually 
necessary  to  keep  his  range  of  vbion  au  cou- 
rant  of  his  neighbors.  No  one  was  more 
amused  at  his  diminutiveness  in  height  than 
himself.  Meeting  a  very  tall  friend  one  day, 
the  weather,  as  usual,  was  the  first  topic. 
"Do  you  find  the  day  cold,  Moore?"  said 
his  friend.  "  Why,  rather  so,"  wiid  Moore ; 
"  how  is  it  up  there  with  you  ?" 

Whether  his  height,  or  a  restlessness  of 
nervous  system,  originated  the  habit  or  not, 
it  is  certain  he  scarcely  ever  sat  down.  He 
composed  walkmg  about ;  and  in  society,  save 
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at  the  diDner  or  supper  table,  he  rarely  sat 
down.  So  necessary  was  moyement  to  him, 
that  most  probably  had  he  been  tied  to  a 
chair,  with  the  added  doom  of  a  prosy  com- 
panion, he  would  have  exploded  and  gone 
off  like  a  rocket,  or  a  bottle  of  sparkling 
champagne.  Standing  in  a  circle  chatting, 
his  vivacity  of  manner,  his  elevated  look,  and 
empressement  of  delivery,  movement,  and 
action,  cheated  one  out  of  the  idea  of  his 
size ;  and  wherever  Moore's  voice  was  heard 
a  knot  of  listeners  eagerly  gathered  round. 

Generally  his  conversation  was  more  bril- 
liant than  profound,  but  it  was  full  of  point 
and  observation,  and  had  always  the  charm 
of  unreserve  and  natural  flow — the  outwell- 
ing  of  thought.  Nor,  master  as  he  was  of 
the  light  artillery  of  satire,  did  he  ever  in- 
dulge in  sarcasm  or  ill-natured  remark,  al- 
though he  could  see  the  ridiculous  points  of 
human  character,  and  describe  them  with 
happy  humor. 

He  was  peculiarly  good-humored  in  con- 
versation, and,  by  the  absence  of  anything 
of  the  "lion,"  often  drew  upon  himself  a 
friendly  familiarity,  which  would  have  tried 
an  author  of  more  touchy  self-esteem.  Sitting 
after  dinner  one  eveninff  at  his  own  table  at 
Sloperton,  enjoying  a  glass  of  good  old  port, 
his  favorite  "  Salemian,"  the  conversation 
turned  on  the  Irish  aptitude  to  '*  bulls." 

'*  By  the  way,  Mr.  Moore,"  said  a  not  very 
imaginative  young  Englishman,  full  of  literal- 
ity,  if  not  of  letters,  "  I've  found  you  out  in 
an  Irish  bull." 

**  Indeed  !"  said  the  guilty  poet ;  "  pray 
what  is  it  ?*' 

"  Oh,"  said  young  Literal,  "  in  that  song 
of  '  The  Watchman,*  you  say  in  the  last 
verse — 

'*  *  And  feee  the  sky,  'tis  morning — 
So  now,  indeedf  gcxx]  night ;' 

"  Now,  of  course,  '  good  night'  in  the  morn- 
ing is  a  blunder." 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  an  old  gentleman 
of  the  same  school,  **  I  never  observed  that 
bull  before." 

"Nor  I  either,"  said  Moore,  gravely; 
whilst  a  glance  of  his  laughing  eye  showed 
how  entirely  he  appreciated  the  young  gen- 
tleman's acumen. 

To  do  justice  to  both  parties,  we  shall 
give  the  verse  of  the  son^  in  question,  which 
is  arranged  as  a  trio,  and  is,  both  in  music 
and  sentiment,  very  charming.  The  watch- 
man, having  successively  bawled  out  **  past 
twelve,"  "  past  one/' "  past  two,"  and  startled 


the  lovers  by  the  flight  of  time,  at  length 
calls — "  past  .  three  o'clock — past  three," 
and  the  startled  lover  sings — 

"  Again,  that  fearful  warning ! 
Had  ever  time  such  flight  7 
And  see  the  sky,  'tis  morning — 
So  now,  indeed^  good  nignt. 

WATCHMAN. 

Past  three  o'clock — past  three ; 
Good  night — good  night" 

On  another  occasion,  his  temper,  whioh 
certainly  was  such  as  to  prove,  by  exception, 
the  rule  of  the  sf^^^^  irritalnle  vatum,  was 
tried  more  heavily  by  a  musical  gentleman, 
who  undertook  to  sing  in  his  company  that 
glorious  song  of  his — "  Oh,  the  sight  entranc-  ' 
ing  !"  In  singing,  he  altered  the  arrangement 
of  the  air,  and  sang  the  first  part  of  each 
verse  twice  over  at  the  beginning  instead  of 
as  a  refrain  at  the  end.  I  think  this  was  the 
change  made,  but  the  coolness  of  the  reformer 
was  m  observing  to  Moore — "  You  perceive 
the  improvement  I've  made." 

**  At  least,"  said  the  poet,  quietly,  "  I 
perceive  the  alteration." 

Apropos  of  that  song,  Moore's  own  singing 
of  it  was  a  matchless  treat.  With  head  up- 
raised, he  seemed  almost  to  revel  in  the 
fresh  morning  light,  as  he  gazed  on  the 
**  sight  entrancing,"  and  his  eyes  sparkled  as 
''  files  arrayed  with  helm  and  blade"  seemed 
to  pass  before  him  ;  whilst  a  deeper  feeling 
awoke  as  the  passion  of  the  song  came  upon 
him ;  an  almost  stern  defiance  knitted  his 
brow,  and  his  voice,  one  of  infinite  modula- 
tion, but  of  small  compass,  rose  clear  and 
thrilling  to  its  highest  pitch  as  he  sang — 

'*  Go  ask  yon  despot  whether 

His  armed  Ininds  could  bring  such  hands 
And  hearts  as  ours  together.*' 

Indeed,  when  singing,  Moore  was  the  im- 
personation of  all  we  could  imagine  of  poet 
and  musician  combined  in  the  Bard.  His 
song  was  an  inspired  recitative,  rather  than 
a  musical  performance.  He  seemed  to  tm- 
provise  as  he  ran  his  fingers  over  the  notes ; 
and  as  the  tide  of  thought  came  over  him, 
it  was  poured  fo|;th  in  harmonious  cadences 
of  exquisite  variety  ;  the  low -breathed  whig* 
per,  or  the  highest  note,  told  home  to  the 
ear,  and  found  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  every 
listener.  A  low,  sad  tone  occasionally  broke 
through  his  gayest  song,  like  the  distant 
moan  of  the  wind  through  a  sunlit  forest. 
This  peculiarity  of  voice  rendered  his  singing 
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of  an  Irish  melody  touching  and  appropri- 
ate ;  for  one  characteristic  of  the  true  Irish 
music  b  its  capability  of  slow  or  quick  time, 
and  an  almost  melancholy  sweetness  pervad- 
ing. Moore,  alluding  to  this  in  his  admira- 
ble letter  to  the  Marchioness  of  Donegal,  on 
music,  says — **  Perhaps  we  may  look  no  far- 
ther than  the  last  disgraceful  century  for 
the  origin  of  most  of  those  wild  and  me- 
lancholy airs,  which  were  at  once  the  off- 
spring and  solace  of  grief,  and  were  applied 
to  the  mind,  as  music  was  formerly  to  the 
body,  decantare  loea  dolentia.^' 

Elsewhere  he  says,  "  the  language  of  sor- 
roWy  however,  is  b^t  adapted  to  our  music  ;" 
and,  indeed,  whether  this  be  or  not  the  pre- 
Tuling  character  of  music,  the  sad  tone  we 
have  alluded  to  gave  a  charm  to  Moore's 
^£^g — A  touch  of  pathos  and  feeling  even 
to  what  was  playful  and  light. 

Applause  was  necessary  to  elicit  his  full 
power  and  pleasure  in  singing ;  for  without 
the  latter  he  had  little  of  the  former.  He 
would  not  sine  merely  for  singing's  sake,  to 
fulfil  a  devoir  m  society,  or  conform  to  usaee. 
It  was  no  motive  of  vanity  which  made  him 
desire  applause  ;  it  was,  perhaps,  partly  the 
leaven  of  his  younger  days,  and  the  habit 
which  had  grown  from  it ;  partly  the  ner- 
vousness of  temperament,  and  that  diffidence 
of  his  own  powers  for  which  even  his  friend 
Byron  often  rated  him.  But,  above  every- 
thing, it  rose  from  this — he  felt  what  he 
tang.  His  songs  were  pre-eminently  those 
of  passion  and  thought ;  he  sought  to  give 
to  music — to  the  sensations  which  it  had  ex- 
cited in  his  own  breast — a  voice,  an  utter- 
ance. He  could  only  judge  of  the  effect 
upon  his  audience  by  their  excited  interest ; 
which,  despitQ  conventionalism,  when  aroused, 
always  found  expression  in  applause. 

Thus  encouraged — thus  satisfied  that  his 
listeners  were  with  him,  his  bardic  pride  and 
Bpirit  were  aroused,  and  his  habit  was  to  sing 
many  songs  consecutively ;  changing  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  sad  and  low  to  spirited, 
wild,  and  martial,  as  some  fair  prompter 
would  dictate.  For,  truth  to  tell,  he  loved 
to  be  surrounded  at  the  piano  by  the  young 
and  lovely  of  that  sex  to  which  his  earliest 
and  warmest  effusions  had  been  devoted. 
And  if  he  had  a  particle  of  the  coxcomb  in 
Us  nature,  theur  crowding  zeal,  their  devoted 
admiration  of  the  poet,  must  have  touched 
the  weak  point  in  the  man.  It  was  not  the 
fault  of  hid  fair  admirers  if  he  were  not 
thoroughly  spoiled. 

Occasionally  he  could  sing  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  sterner  sex.    One  evening  he  turned 
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from  his  fair  circle  to  an  old  Spanish  priest — 
a  hearty  old  man,  who  relished  beauty  and 
beautiful  music  as  well  as  the  most  mundane 
amongst  us.  "  What  do  you  wish  me  to 
sing,  Monsignior?" 

'*  Oh,"  said  the  delighted  priest,  losing  in 
the  esthetic  all  idea  of  the  mere  morale,  or 
the  *'  forbidden  fruit,"  "  dosing,  *  This  earth 
is  the  planet  for  you,  love,  and  me.'  " 

And  Moore  delighted  not  only  him,  but 
the  whole  circle  with  his  happy  song — '*They 
may  rail  at  this  life." 

The  following  lines,  however  imperfect  as 
specimens  of  rhythmic  art,  have  at  least  the 
crude  merit  of  the  sketch  from  nature ; 
which,  in  fact,  they  were,  being  meant  to  fix 
the  impression  of  Moore  when  siiiging  :— 

The  bard  has  touched  the  notes ; 

The  crowd  stand  mute  around  ; 
Whilst  soft  enchantment  floats 

On  aerial  waves  of  sound. 
With  brow  upraised,  his  eyes  emit 
Quick-flashing  harbingers  of  wit ! 
Or  now,  he  pours  of  love  his  sonjif, 
And  transport  thrills  the  list'ning  throng. 

Well  may  he  sing  of  love, 

Whose  pathway  love  hath  lit ; 
And  beauty  well  may  prove 

The  lodestar  of  his  wit. 
Yet,  as  his  strains  her  charms  portray, 
Though  pleas'd,  coy  beauty  turns  away. 
As  in  the  limpid  bath,  some  fair 
Starts  at  her  own  sweet  image  there ! 

But  love's  sofl  murmuring 

And  wit  like  flowerets  grow, 
Veiling  the  hidden  spring 

That  gives  them  life  below. 
By  zephyr's  breath  disclosed  to  view, 
The  bubbling  spring  reflects  each  hue 
Of  heaven ;  and  so  gleams  forth  in  song, 
The  poet's  soul,  sweet  flowers  among ! 

It  would  obviously  be  as  far  beyond  the 
object  of  these  "  Recollections"  to  enter  into 
any  disquisition  of  Moore's  poetical  merits  as 
it  would  be  impertinent  on  the  part  of  any 
but  a  master  in  the  art  itself.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  equally  unnecessary.  Wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  Moore's 
"  Melodies"  are  as  "  familiar  in  men's  mouths 
as  household  words."  There  is  not  a  modem 
European  language  into  which  some  or  other 
of  them  have  not  been  translated  ;  and  parts 
of  "  Lalla  Rookh,"  we  are  told,  clothed  in 
the  Persian  tongue,  are  chaunted  along  the 
streets  of  Ispahan.  What  all  love  it  is  idle 
to  criticise. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  here  to  discuss  the 
peculiar  merits  of  hia  varied  literary  prodoc- 
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lions,  or  U>  detwl  the  vast  nmount  or  hi 
Ubora.  The  "Hemoire"  be  has  himsdf  given 
have  rendered  the  public  sufficiently  familiar 
with  these  ;  and  he  has  left  further  interest- 
iog  memorandft,  which,  with  his  private  cor- 
respondence, will  be  anxiously  looked  for  in 
their  proper  form. 

The  object  has  been  rather  to  throw  such 
light  upon  the  personnel  of  Moore  as  an 
observer  only  oot^d  well  do — to  daguerreo- 
type, if  possible,  those  lights  and  shades  of 
character,  fleeting,  but  not  evanescent,  which 
owe  not  a  little  of  their  value  to  the  uncoc- 
soionsness  of  the  individual.  Thus  T  have 
souffht  to  sketch  Moore  in  society — Moore 
as  the  bard :  there  is  yet  nnotber  phfise  in 
which  the  observer's  recollection  may  be  of 
value,  in  describing  Moore  as  an  orator. 

Whether  the  term  oratory  is  properly  ap- 

Elicftble  to  Moore's  speaking  in  public  may 
B  doubtful.  The  occssions  on  which  he  has 
done  so  have  not  been  numerous,  and  the 
at^le  of  his  speaking  was,  perhaps,  more 
epigrammatic  than  oratorical :  yet  hrs  action 
was  winning ;  and  despite  the  sroallness  of 
his  figure,  as  he  warmed  with  his  subject, 
digniGed  and  impressive.  His  enunciation 
was  distinct  and  musical,  whilst  his  counte- 
nance varied  rapidly  and  sympathetically 
with  the  sentiments  he  eoufrht  to  express. 

In  1818,  on  the  7lh  of  June,  an  enter- 
tunment  was  ^ren  to  Moore  in  Morrison's 
Qreat  Rooms,  m  Dawson  street.  Whether 
we  regard  the  nbject,  to  do  honor  to  the 
poet,  whose  fame  was  world-wide,  and  whose 
verse  and  name  were  linked  immortally  with 
his  country — or  the  constellation  of  rank, 
genius,  and  warm-heartedness,  there  assem- 
bled— it  was  an  occasion  of  rare  occurrence, 
and  one  of  which  Irishmen  may  feel  proud. 
At  that  period,  politics  ran  high  ;  as  at  what 
period  of  our  disastrous  history  have  they 
not?  But  then,  eighteen  years  after  the  Act 
of  Union^three  after  the  general  peace — 
np  to  which  period  our  metropolis  had  not 
exhibited  the  entire  evils  of  the  exhaustive 
process,  society  was  in  its  worst  transition 

ni.  Still,  to  do  honor  to  the  National 
,  for  that  day  pohlics  were  laid  aside, 
abd  men  of  every  shade  of  party  assembled 
in  harmony  of  purpose. 

The  chur  was  talcen  by  Lord  Charleraont, 
the  peraonal  friend,  indeed,  of  Moore,  but 
also  the  hereditary  representative  of  national 
feeling  and  literary  taste.  Lord  Cloncurry, 
Lord  Allen,  Mr.  Burrowes,  Sir  Capet  Moly- 
neui,  Sheil,  Maturin,  Charles  Phillips,  O'Con- 
nell,  the  sons  of  Curran  and  Plunket,  and  a 
host  of  men  of  lesser  fame,  bnt  not  of  ICMer 


worth,  were  there.  The  Poet  and  his  father 
sat  on  either  aide  of  the  noble  chairman.  It 
was  a  scene  to  fill  the  bosoms  of  both  with 
legitimate  pride.  It  waa  the  first  and 
hnghtest  r^Hnion  of  its  kind  that  Dublin  had 
witnessed  in  this  century,  and,  now  that  wfl' 
have  entered  the  second  half  of  that  cycle  of 
time,  may  safely  be  pronounced  to  have  re- 
mained unsurpassed. 

In  speaking  in  return  to  the  "  toast  of 
the  night,"  Moore  thus  alluded  to  that  phaae 
of  the  tribute  which  he  seemed  most  to 
prize: — 

"  The  presence  of  the  nobleman  in  the  chair  is 
a  gratifying  proof  that  there  are  stjU  BDmefeelEnn 
in  this  country  superior  to  party  feelings ;  and  tH 
liberality  with  winch  he,  as  well  ss  the  meeting, 
hsB  distinguisbed  between  tlie  poet  snd  the  politi* 
clan,  imparts  additional  value  to  this  national  tri- 
bute, and  is  an  anticipatinn  of  the  Judgment  of 
posterity  which  will  separate  the  gold  of  the  poet 
from  the  dross  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
My  fame,  whatever  it  is,  has  been  acqaired  by 
touching  the  harp  of  my  couutry,  snd  is,  in  tad, 
no  more  than  the  echo  of  the  harp." 

This  last  beantiful  passage,  modest,  yet 
truthful  as  it  is,  sbonld  be  graven  on  the 
base  of  Moore's  statue,  and  may  not  inapdj 
sng^est  to  the  sculptor  the  idea  to  be  em- 
bodied. 

That  Moore's  ambition,  then  in  the  prime 
of  manhood,  and  the  hour  of  richest  triumph, 
waa  to  live  as  the  poet,  is  well  enforced  in 
those  few  words;  and  that  it  waa  the  master 
thought  of  his  mind  on  that  evening  is  evi- 
dent, for  he  again  predicts  that  such  would 
he  the  case,  "  when,"  as  he  beautifully  ob> 
served,  "  all  distinctions  but  those  of  genius 
shall  have  died  away  ;  when  the  thunder- 
drops  that  fell  in  the  healed  tttmosphere  of 
politics  have  rolled  away  from  the  plumage 
of  the  Aonian  swan,  without  staining,  or  even 
wetting  a  feather  over  which  they  had  pass- 
ed." 

Perhaps  his  happiest  effusion  that  evening 
was  when  returning  thanks  for  his  father, 
brief;  ohamcterized  alike  by  elegance 
of  thought  and  truth  of  feeling : — 

"My  Lord  Charlemont  and  gentleman,  I  am 

J  I r..i.__  ^.  .1 ._..  ^gy^gnj  must  saj 

deeply  even  than 
that  which  whs  conferred  directly  on  myself. 

We  hsve  read  of  a  dumb  youth,  in  ancient 
dmes,  to  whom  the  sight  of  a  sword  uplifted  over 
his  father's  head  ^ave  the  powervf  utterance  ; 
snd  ha  spoke  and  saved  him.  What  fear  effected 
'"  that  instance,  giatjtude  would,  I  feel,  produce 
the  present:  and  though  I  had  been  dnmb  aQ 
my  life,  word  wonld,  I  thiok,  have  barst  forth  to 
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thank  yon.  In  the  name  of  that  venerable  father 
ud  myaelr,  I  ofier  jon ,  jfentlenien,  m j  moat  deep- 
feh  BcbnowledKinenta.  And,  allow  me  tn  add, 
tilt  on  thja  da;  of  cordial  recolleciions,  there  ia 
DO  one  who  deeerves  tn  be  remembered  more  ar- 
deottj  than  he.  As,  if  1  deaerve  (which  I  can- 
not persuade  mj«elf )  one-half  of  the  honors  yon 
have  heaped  npon  me,  to  him  and  to  the  education 
nbich  he  Rtniggled  hard  to  give  me,  I  owe  it  all, 
Y«s,  eentlemen,  lo  him  aiid  an  admirable  mother. 
one  of  the  warmest  ever  thii  land  of  warm  hearts 
produced;  whose  highest  ambition  for  her  aon 
Us  been  that  indepeiident  and  unbougbt  appro- 
bition  of  his  connlry-men  which,  than^  God,  abe 
K*e*  this  day  to  witne»»." 

Nor  should  we  omit  hii  few  words  when 
Mrs.  T.  Moore's  health  was  drank ;  because 
they  delicately  exhibit,  throagh  t.  veil  as  it 
vere,  the  picture  of  domestic  oappineas,  the 
fititfafalness  of  which  all  who  hftd  the  plea- 
iDre  of  intimacf  can  attest,  though  none 
other,  perhaps,  might  with  good  taste  at- 
tmpt  it : — 

^  Domestic  happneta  ia  of  that  i]niet  nature 
which  the  heart  enjoya,  but  the  tongue  boasts  not ; 
it  ia  like  that  aiill  music  which  the  ancients  sup- 
posed is  going  on  above,  not  the  less  sweet  for  ita 
making  no  noise  in  Ihg  enra  of  thia  world.  1 
(ball,  therefore,  leave  to  those  among  yon  who 
have  perfect  happiness  at  home  to  imagine  mine ; 
and,  in  Mrs.  Moore's  name,  drink  all  your  good 
bedtbs." 

It  may  interest  the  reftder  to  compare 

with  these  passages  from  Moore's  speeches, 

one  from  his  gifted  cotemporary  Shei),  who, 

perhaps,  never  was  more  brilliant  or  happy 

m  clothing    beautiful    thoughts  ia  eloquent 

words  than  on  that  evening.      Strange,  as 

^    we  dwell  upon  those  recoraa  of  the  dead, 

fc     bow  the  nebulousoess  of  mere  earthliness 

*     clears  away,  and  the  bright  star  of  genius 

alone  fixes  itself  upon  oar  mind. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  too,  the  earthly 
remnins  of  Richard  Later  Sheil  had  but  just 
passed  through  our  city,  on  their  way  to 
their  final  resting  place,  when  the  sod  intelli- 
gence arrived,  that  Thomas  Moore's  spirit 
had  passed  away^-the  spirit  to  which  on 
that  evening,  in  1BI8,  he  ptud  this  tribute  : 

"  Thia  ia,  indeed,  a  triumph.  Petrarch  and 
TaMO  were  crowned  in  ihe  capitol ;  bnt  the  lover 
of  '  Uni*,'  and  ibe  author  of  '  Jerasalem  Deliver- 
ed,' conid  not  have  experienced  more  exulting 
emotions  npon  the  capitol  than  the  author  of 
'lAlla  Rookh'  experiences  at  this  present  mo- 
ment. Ireland  has  lo  boast  of  the  first  poet  and 
tbe  first  captain  of  the  sge ;  but  if  Wellington 
himself  were  to  letam  to  hti  native  land,  he  would 
not  be  received  wltb  half  thia  faooest  bomage  of 
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the  heart.  We  are  proud  of  Wellington ;  but 
we  ate  fond  of  Moore.  Goldsmith  was  the  only 
great   poet  Ireland   had   produced.      Moore  has 


of  this  evening,  which  through  thoae 
fflimmering  windows  we  see  closing  one  of  tbe 
brightest  and  proudest  daj.i  our  country  has  ever 
witnessed ;  but  in  Moore,  with  the  pensiveneas  of 
the  evening,  we  beltold  its  illumination.  His 
ihoughta,  if  I  may  employ  so  fanciful  an  illustra- 
tion, are  like  those  bettatiful  little  birds  which 
Campbell  describes  gleaming  in  a  Iransatlantie 
sunset ;  or  hke  those  birds,  to  nse  the  poet's  com- 
perison,  they  seem  atoms  of  the  rainbow.  Vol- 
taire bas  observed  that  Housseas  was  the  oolj 


[oore  has  deprived  him  of  that  singlene 
praise.  To  him  we  are  indebted  not  rinly  for  hie 
own  dellciona  music,  but  for  the  immortal  poetry 
to  which  he  has  wedded  the  '  Melodies  of  Ire- 
land.' With  the  magic  of  Prosnero,  he  has  given 
a  more  aubstantial,  but  still  a  celestial  farm  to  the 
spirits  of  sound ;  and  he  has  clothed,  with  the  fins 
texture  of  his  beautirnl  phraseology,  the  Ariels  of 
his  own  island,  which  liis  imagination  has  con- 
verted into  a  region  of  enchantment." 

There  is  an  obvious  contrast  here  between 
the  style  of  the  poet,  setting  in  simple  wordi 
the  rarest,  gems  of  thought,  and  the  more 
rhetorical  emphasis,  with,  perhaps,  equally 
hap^y  imagery,  of  the  dramatist  and  orator 
O'Connell,  Uaturin,  Lord  Cloncurry,  and 
Charles  Phillips  spoke  ;  tbe  latter  pithily 
summing  up  his  estimate  of  Moore's  geniua 
and  worth  in  a  few  words: 


have  indulged  mvself.  This,  however,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  declaring — it  is  not  to  that  genius 
which  bears  the  stampof  its  celestial  origin,  which 
has  restrung  the  harp,  and  rivalled  the  mistrelsy 
of  the  '^  olden  lime" — which  has  for  us  realiied 
the  purest  visions  of  oar  suspected  tradition,  and 
for  himself  anticipated  ^m  the  living  age  the 
certain  eulogiums  of  the  latest  posterity.  No, 
my  Lord,  those  are  gifts  derived  from  Nature,  and 
often  have  we  seen  them  laviahed  on  the  worth* 
less  ;  but  it  is  (or  the  qualities  which  are  inherent 
in  himself,  that  I  give  him  as  I  do  the  combined 
tribute  of  my  heart  and  my  understanding ;  it  Is 
for  his  dignified  and  nndeviating  independence, 
for  his  lofty  principle,  for  hisetainleBBaiid  uncom* 
promising  spirit,  for  his  Fabrieiem  virtue,  for  hii 
vestal  patriotism,  for  the  danntless  intrepidity  ik 
his  public  conduct,  contrasted  as  it  is  with  that 
peculiar  blandness  which  has  made  his  home 
paradise,  and  left  that  aged  parent  doubtful 


proudest  or  the  happiest  or  fathers." 


Hr.  Curran,  too,  spoke  feelingly,  proudly, 
ud  eloquently  to  tbe  "  memory'   of  hii  &• 
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ther,  deploring  deeply  that  the  remuiiis  of 
that  great  Irishman  did  not  rest  in  his  native 
land ;  and  he  mentioned  as  the  greatest 
bonor,  on  the  occasion  of  his  father  s  quiet 
foaeral,  the  preteoce  of  Moore. 

Strange  that  Moore,  too,  should  be  inter- 
red in  England.  Yet  since  that  evening  the 
wishes  of  CurraD's  family  and  fellow-coun- 
trymen have  been  obtained,  by  the  transfer- 
ence of  bis  remains  at  last  to  Ireland. 

It  would  be  difBcult  at  any  lime  to  have 
assembled  more  eloquent  men  than  on  that 
evening.  !Nor  was  oratory  the  ooly  charm. 
llusic  lent  ber  aid  ;  Dr.  (then  Mr.)  Smith 
sang ;  and  a  young  gentleman  volunteered  a 
oomposilion  of  his  own,  "  the  Poet's  Eleclion 
la  OlmpuB,"  in  which,  after  a  contest  be- 
tween Scott,  Moore,  Byron,  Southey,  &a., 
the  Irish  Poet  carried  the  day.  The  play, 
humor,  and  novelty  told ;  and  Sam  Lover's 
first  public  displn]^— for  his  it  was — met  nni- 
rersal  approbation. 

When  the  circling  cup  and  the  exhileration 
of  the  hour  had  raised  Moore  to  concert 
pitch,  he,  too,  volunteered  ;  and  going  to  the 
pisno,  poured  forth,  as  was  his  wout,  song 
ofter  song,  amidst  rapturous  applause.  One 
BODg,  which  was  then  unpubliihed,  so  suited 
the  occauon,  whether  written  for  it  or  not, 
that  to  most  present  it  seemed  an  improvised 
Toluntary.  Three  times  over  had  Moore  to 
ling— 

"  Tbey  may  rail  at  this  life  from  the  hour  I  be- 
gan it;" 

whilst  the  echo  haunted  the  ears  and  hearts 
of  his  auditors  for  many  a  long  day  after. 

In  September,  1830,  the  memorable  year 
of  the  French  Revolution  (the  second!)  we 
Lave  Moore  again  as  an  orator,  and  again  in 
juxtaposition  with  Shell.  At  the  very  re- 
markable demonstration  of  Irish  sympathy 
with  the  French  people,  made  by  a  public 
meeting  at  the  Hall  of  the  Commercial  Mart, 
Uaher's-quay,  a  meeting  of  all  parties,  Moore 
delivered  a  beautiful  and  impressive  oration 
— one  which  bears  the  marks  of  careful  pre- 
paration, and  which  told  with  great  effect. 
The  peroration  is  all  which  space  permita  to 
the  reader: — 

"  A  bright  era  it  might  well  be  called,  and  clo- 
riouH  the  people  who  are  the  anthors  of  it.  Bui 
I  have  already  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  this  sub- 
ject— sJresdj  more  than  enongh  treBussed  npon 
year  patience;  tbongh  here,  indeed,  is  s  theme  I 
could  expatiate  on  for  ever.  Here  I  am,  1  coofess, 
more  at  home  than  in  my  loyalty ;  for  sorely, 
sorely  if  there  be  a  spectacle  upon  which  God 
himself  (if  I  may  say  ao  without  Irreverence) 


must  look  down  with  peculiar  pleasure,  It  is  ma 
— social,  enlightened  man — asserting  thus  grand- 
ly the  dignity  of  that  image  which  the  Almighty 
has  iuipresBod  upon  him,  spuming  away  tht 
rash  hand,  whether  of  priesterafl  or  tyranny,  that 
woald  deface  its  lijieameDts,  and  doing  jnstic4' 
both  to  his  Maker  and'  himself,  by  standing  free 
and  utdebaaed  before  the  world." 

A  somewhat  amusing  incident  occurred  in 
the  middle  of  Moore's  speech.  When  about 
to  quote  some  lines,  he  said,  as  "  the  poet 
has  it."  The  word  poet  hod  scarce  passed 
his  lips,  when  an  outburst  of  acclamation, 
such  as  we  have  rarely  witnessed,  took  place. 
The  "  poet"  was  the  master- thought  in  the 
mind  of  the  auditory.  A  dog  in  the  body  of 
the  hall,  afFrighted  by  the  universal  roar, 
joined  in  with  a  furious  barking,  which  pro- 
duced  laugbt«r,  and  enabled  Moore  to  recover 

Cund  by  playing  off,  as  he  said,  "  a  wdl- 
iwn  joke  of  Lord  North's,"  "  Never  mind," 
in  allusipn  to  the  dog, "  it  is  only  the  member 
for  ^orishire," 

The  visits  which  the  nature  of  his  pursuits 
enabled  Moore  to  pay  to  his  native  land 
were  few  and  far  between,  whilst  the  recep- 
tion be  met  with  from  men  of  all  ranks  on 
those  occasions  was  sdch  as  must  have  been 
and  was  most  proudly  gratifying  to  him; 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  it  might 
suggest  that  somewhat  of  the  leal  was  due 
to  the  rarity  of  the  visits,  at  least  some  of 
whatwould  otherwise  seem  the  eitrsTagauce 
of  demonstration. 

In  1835  the  British  Association  met  in 
Dablin,and  it  is  but  truth  to  say,  thatamidst 
the  galaxy  of  notabilities  the  Irish  Bard  was 
still  the  fixed  star  of  admiration ;  nay,  some- 
times might  he  have  been  more  likened  to  a 
comet  from  the  tail  of  followers.  Moore  was, 
of  course,  everywhere  at  the  dinners,  ri- 
ujiiont  and  aoiriti;  and  everywhere  was  an 
object  of  attraction. 

Ho  was  constantly  accompauied,  I  bad 
almost  said  attended,  by  bis  friend  and  ad- 
mirer, Doctor  Hume,  whose  tall  figure,  steady 
gait,  and  grave  countenance,  contrasted 
somewhat  amusingly  with  Tom  Moore's  small, 
smartly- dressed  figure  and  sparkling  counte- 
nance. Hume  had  been  Moore's  second  in  the 
unlucky  duel  with  Jeffrey,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  maladroimess  in  the  matter,  a 
coolness  ensued  between  the  friends,  which 
continued  for  years.  A  reconciliation  took 
place*  and  the  worthy  Doctor,  having  long 
before  proved  himself  a  had  second  in  duel- 
ling matters,  waa  determined  to  prove  him- 
self Hcond  to  none  in  devotion  to  his  former 
principal.    lodeed,  he  rather  monopoliied 
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the  **  lion/*  and  it  wai  often  a  puzzle  that 
bis  attentions  did  not  wear  out  the  patience 
of  their  victim.  His  friendship  was,  how- 
eyer,  sincere,  albeit  excessive  in  its  zeal. 

One  day  they  found  their  way  in  company 
to  the  old  bouse  in  Aun^ier-street,  and,  going 
into  the  shop,  asked  if  Mr.  Moore  baa  not 
formerly  lived  in  that  house  ?  "  Yes,"  was 
the  reply,  "  and  it  was  in  this  bouse  that  Sir 
Thomas  Moore  was  born."  The  poet  could 
not  help  smiling  at  the  new  title  he  bad  ac- 
quired, and  which  was  not,  we  presume,  any 
gratuitous  honor,  but  one  resulting  from 
some  confusion  of  ideas  about  the  poet  and 
the  statesman  of  a  former  age,  or,  perhaps, 
resulted  from  an  idea  that  one  so  distinguish- 
ed must  have  a  title. 

Moore  asked  as  a  favor  to  be  allowed  up 
stairs ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what 
feelings  be  visited  every  portion  of  the  house 
consecrated  by  the  recollections  of  the  "  best 
of  parents,"  early  associates,  and  happy 
homes..  Above  all,  he  should  get  up  to  the 
little  upper  room,  one  window  of  which 
looks  into  Little  Longford-street,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  which  the  bouse  stands;  here  had 
been  his  own  sanctum,  and  here  he  had  got 
up  bis  little  theatricals.  How  changed  was 
the  visitor  from  the  boyish  inhabitant  of 
those  rooms  forty  years  before !  Who  but 
himself,  in  that  moment  of  retrospection,could 
say  how  far  the  world-wide  fame  he  then 
enjoyed  had  exceeded  or  fallen  short  of  the 
picturings  of  the  boy's  ambition ! 

Fides  Achates  had  taken  care,  in  the 
course  of  the  visit,  to  pass  the  word  who 
was  the  little  visitor ;  and  on  hospitable  cares 
intent,  the  good  lady  of  the  mansion  had 
"  cakes  and  wine"  in  the  drawing-room  when 
they  descended.  All  the  young  people 
'  were  presented  in  due  order,  and,  no  doubt, 
in  the  family  chronicles  the  poet's  visit  to  the 
house  of  his  birth  is  well  preserved. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  demonstrations 
of  that  season  was  Moore's  "  Command 
Night,"  as  it  used  to  be  called.  Mr.  Cal- 
craft  with  that  appreciation  of  what  was  due 
to  genius,  and  that  high  good  taste  which 
deserved  better  success  in  theatrical  enter- 
prise than  was  his  in  Dublin,  asked  Mr.  Moore 
to  select  the  pieces  to  be  performed,  and  to 
honor  the  theatre  by  his  presence.  Saturday, 
16th  of  August,  was  the  night  selected; 
The  Jealous  Wife  and  Bom  to  Good  Luck, 
the  pieces  performed.  Macready  played 
Oakley ;  Miss  Ellen  Tree,  Mrs.  Oakley ;  and 
Miss  Huddart,  Lady  Freelove ;  whilst  Power 
— poor  Power !— delighted  the  house  as  Pad- 
dy O'Rafferty.    A  more  brilliant  assemblage 


or  fuller  house  could  not  be,  and  rarely  have 
the  fair  mustered  stronger  in  a  theatre  than 
on  that  night. 

Moore,  who  had  dined  with  the  Provost 
and  Fellows  of  Trinity  Oollege,  amount  the 
other  ilife  of  the  British  Association,  did  not 
get  to  the  Theatre  until  after  nine  o'clock. 
When  first  espied  in  the  private  box,  which 
was  Calcraft's,  he  was  instantaneously  hailed 
with  an  outburst  of  welcome — with  waving 
of  handkerchiefs  and  hats — with  such  a  de« 
monstration  as  could,  perhaps,  only  be  wit- 
nessed in  an  Irish  theatre.  Miss  Moore,  the 
sister  of  the  poet,  sat  with  a  large  party  of 
friends  in  one  of  the  lower  boxes,  and  when 
he  descended  from  his  hiding  place,  he  was 
forced  down  to  the  front  row  beside  ber. 
Another  outburst  of  welcome,  and  the  pit 
waved  to  and  fro  with  a  sea  of  upturned 
faces.  The  men  near  the  box  in  which  Moore 
was,  stood  upon  the  seats  and  insisted  on 
shaking  hands  with  the  **  Bard  of  Erin" — an 
operation  of  some  risk  to  him,  as  leaning  over 
the  box  he  seemed  to  run  a  chance  of  being 
dragged  into  the  pit ;  at  least  so  it  seemed  to 
his  gentle  and  nervous  sister,  who  clung  to 
his  skirts  to  protect  him  in  emergency  t 
"  Speak  1  speak !"  was  the  general  cry,  and 
Moore  essayed;  but  laboring  under  great 
hoarseness,  he  could  only  apologise,  assign- 
ing that  as  the  cause,  and  thanking  his  frienda 
for  their  truly  Irish  welcome. 

That  gentle  sister,  good  and  amiable  as  she 
was  gentle,  who  shared,  and  proudly,  her 
brother's  triumph  that  night — she,  too,  is 
gone;  leaving  indeed  to  all  who  knew  ber 
the  memory  of  gentle  worth  1 

By  a  melancholy  chain  of  deaths,  Moore 
lived  to  be  the  last  of  his  race.  He  was  the 
first-born  of  four  or  five,  and  he  survived 
all.  His  mother  died  in  the  March  of  1832, 
so  that  he  lived  precisely  twenty  years  after 
her.  All  his  children,  three  daughters  and 
two  sons,  died  long  before  him.  How  little 
wonder  that  a  sad  shade  should  sit  upon  his 
brow,  or  a  melancholy  tone  breathe  through 
his  gayest  notes!  Yet  so  constitutionally 
elastic  was  his  temperament,  so  indestructi- 
ble its  social  joyousness,  that  none,  save  those 
who  knew  Moore  intimately,  could  know  how 
heavily  those  trials  told  upon  him. 

But  at  the  time  mentioned  Moore  retained 
wonderfully  the  freshness  of  his  youthful 
spirit;  and  it  was  in  that  autumn  of  1835 
that  he  received  one  of  those  ovations  to 
genius  that  remind  us  more  of  the  palmy 
QBjs  of  Greece,  or  the  picturesque  demonstra- 
tions that  the  people  of  sunnier  climes  delight 
in,  than  the  every-day  receptions  that  even  we 
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of  the  Green  Island,  "  half  sunshine,  half 
tears/'  can  offer  to  those  whom  we  honor  or 
love. 

Moore  went  to  Tiait  his  friend,  Mr.  Boyse, 
of  Bannow,  in  the  county  of  Wexford ;  and, 
DO  doubt,  to  that  gentleman's  taste  for  clas- 
sical ovations  the  roet  was  indebted  for  the 
manner  of  his  reception.  It  was  a  perfect 
triumphal  procession,  Moore  being  drawn  in 
an  open  chariot,  prepared  for  hb  arrival,  by 
the  stalwart  young  fellows  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  accompanied  by  a  band  of  the 
loveliest  of  the  rustic  beauties.  Nor  was 
the  Bard  deficient  in  his  gallantry  at  the  mo- 
ment, for  he  invited  as  many  of  the  nymphs 
as  Lis  carriage  would  accommodate  to  sit 
vrith  him,  ana  thus  humoring  the  whim  of 
the  moment,  he  was  brought  to  his  friend's 
house,  more  after  the  manner  of  an  ancient 
than  a  modem  minstrel. 

If  the  manner  of  the  thing  may  seem  ex- 
travagant to  the  cold  worshippers  of  mere 
formalities,  the  cordiality  of  the  reception 
was  such  as  to  overpower  Moore  more  than 
once ;  and  no  man  was  more  easily  moved 
to  tears,  when  a^tated  or  deeply- charmed, 
than  he.  Listenmg  to  sacred  music,  which 
he  loved  devotedly,  the  tears  would  fall  from 
him  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  in  the 
land  of  his  birth — in  his  mother's  native  dis- 
trict— ^the  cordial  welcome  of  thousands,  un- 
tutored in  the  ways  of  flattery,  but  with 
hearts  full  of  pride  in  him,  should  have 
touched  the  inmost  feelings,  even  like  a  strain 
of  sacred  music. 

In  a  very  effective  speech,  one  well  adapt- 
ed to  his  auditory,  thanking  them  for  their 
great  reception,  he  said  happily  that  the 
smiles  which  had  greeted  him  "were  not 
the  mere  smiles  of  gaiers  and  strangers,  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  cause  c^  literature  and 
liberty,  in  the  person  of  one  of  their  hum- 
blest supporters,  but  smiles  full  of  all  the 
warmth  of  the  fireside — ^such  smiles  as  greet 
men  from  friends,  brothers,  and,  I  will  add, 
beautiful  and  blooming  sisters :  for  time  has 
not  abated  one  jot  of  my  admiration  or  value 
for  those  'sensitive  hearts  and  sunbright 
eyes'  of  my  fair  countrywomen,  which  in 
my  young  days  I  celebrated." 

The  few  days  of  hjs  stay  were  a  succession 
of  f^tes,  deputations,  receptions,  and  sur^ 
prises.  Amongst  the  deputations  of  congrat- 
ulation was  one  from  the  town  of  Wexford, 
to  which  his  answer,  delivered  on  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  naturally  embodied  an  allu- 
sion to  his  mother  for  whom  his  love  seems 
to  have  been  a  master  feeling  throughout  life. 

''It  b  peculiarly  gratifying  to  me/'  he 


[May, 

said,  "  to  receive  this  mark  of  regard  from 
the  town  of  Wexford,  which  is  to  me  more 
than  my  native  place,  being  the  birthplace 
of  my  beloved  mother.  I  was,  indeed,  de- 
lighted yesterday  with  the  thought,  during 
my  triumphal  entry  into  Bannow  (for  tn- « 
umphal  it  was  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word), 
that  so  many  Wexfordians  were  present,  to 
whom  it  gave  pleasure  to  witness  the  honor- 
able eminence  to  which  the  grandson  of  their 
humble  but  honest  fellow-townsman,  old 
Tom  Codd,  of  the  Corn  Market,  had  been, 
for  no  other  qualities  but  honesty  and  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  exalted  by  hb  kind  coun- 
trymen." 

Moore  fell  more  pride  in  the  Wexford 
demonstation,  heart-whole  and  brilliant  as  it 
was,  than  perhaps  any  other  he  had  ever 
received.  The  following  short  note,  ad- 
dressed to  a  friend  in  Dublin  a  few  days  after 
his  return  to  England,  shows  how  his  pulse 
still  throbbed  with  the  recollection  of  Dublin 
and  Bannow : — 


"  My  dear 


^  Bowood,  8eptomb«r  13, 1835. 

-,  —  I  have  but  just  time  to 


avail  myself  of  a  frank  of  Lord  Lansdowne's  to 

trouble  you  with  the  enclosed  for  Mr. ,  whose 

address  in  Dublin  I  forget. 

"  Neither  my  head  nor  heart  have  yet  subsided 
to  the  temperature  fit  for  thb  frigid  region,  after 
the  high  summer  glow  to  which  you  had  exalted 
them  in  Ireland*  '  How  can  you  ever  bear  thb 
prosaic  country,'  said  a  lady  to  me  the  other  day, 
'  after  your  Irish  welcome  ?'  and  she  was  right 
enough  in  her  question ;  the  contrast  is  most 
striking. 

"  Give  my  best  regards  to  my  dear  Mrs , 

who  made  no  small  part  of  the  sunshine  of  my 
visit.  Yours  ever  truly, 

Thomas  Moor£." 

It  is  but  right  to  say  that  the  word  "  frigid" 
in  this  note  is  only  a  comparative  term  ;  for 
at  Bowood,  as  everywhere,  Moore  was  the 
cynosure  of  greedy  eyes,  the  welcome  guest, 
and  generally  the  life  of  the  circle.  To  be 
sure,  the  ease  and  quiet,  the  nonchalance  of 
high  society,  was  a  contrast  to  the  ebullition 
of  popular  feeling,  of  which  Moore  had  been 
so  lately  the  object. 

In  that  year  he  was  offered  the  appoint- 
ment of  Deputy-Keeper  of  the  State  Papers, 
but  declined  it  on  account  of  the  sacrifice  of 
time  and  the  necessity  of  residence  in  Lon- 
don. His  friends,  however,  were  most 
anxious  that  some  certain  provision  should 
be  made  for  him,  that  would  tend  to  lighten 
the  necessity  for  literary  labor,  which  was 
beginning  to  tell  against  hb  health.  In  fact, 
for  a  year  or  two  previous,  his  eyes  had  been 
failing  him — a  circumstance  to  which  he  thus 
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Bportiyelj  alluded,  in  1884,  io  a  letter  to  a 
friend : — 

**  I  have  been  Iod^  threatening  to  write  to  yon : 
bot,  in  addition  to  all  mv  other  obetaelea  in  the 
way  of  correapondence,  f  have  been  of  late  teazed 
with  weak  eyes,  and  being  obliged  to  huaband 
those  precious  articles,  have  been  forced  to  trust 
to  the  good-nature  of  all  friends,  and  substitute 
thinking  of  them  for  writing  to  them.  Which  are 
the  moBt  precious  things — a  beauty's  eyes  or  a 
poor  author's  ?  I  fear,  with  all  my  gallantry,  I 
must  decide  for  the  latter ;  and  if  Mrs.  -^—  tor- 
si ves  me  for  so  doing,  it  will  be  very  generous  of 
bar,  being  a  party  concerned." 

This  fact,  Moore's  advancing  years,  his 
long  and  arduous  labors,  and  the  contingen- 
cies common  to  all  authorship,  rendered  his 
friends  anxious  that  some  certainty  of  income 
should  be  insured  to  him ;  and  it  was  with 
universal  approbation  that  the  announcement 
was  receiv^  of  Lord  Melbourne,  then  Minis- 
ter, having  settled  a  pension  of  £800  per 
annum  on  the  gifted  poet. 

Shortly  afterwards  his  Irish  admirers  were 
anxious  to  send  him  to  Parliament,  and  the 
representation  of  Limerick  was  offered  to  him. 
Embarrassed  as  he  felt  at  having  to  deny 
his  enthusiastic  friends  anything,  he  felt  he 
he  ought  to  decline ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  was  right.  That  he  would 
have  distinguished  himself  in  the  House,  had 
he  launched  at  an  early  period  into  public 
life,  we  may  well  suppose.  The  few  extracts 
already  given  from  his  speeches,  sufficiently 
indicate  the  oratorical  powers  he  possessed, 
had  they  been  more  constantly  cultivated. 
He  had  in  his  youth  been  a  member  of  the 
Debating  Society — *'  a  sort  of  nursery,"  he 
calls  it,  "  to  the  authorized  Historical  Soci- 
ety/' and  subsequently  graduated  in  the 
latter  ;  and  had  he  gone  to  the  Bar,  or  early 
iuto  Parliament,  his  powers  of  oratory,  and, 
above  all,  his  dauntless  independence,  would 
have  raised  him  high  in  public  esteem. 

But  his  vocation  was  the  Muse.  He  had 
earned  a  world-wide  fame  as  a  poet;  he 
sought  to  be  known  as  that  rather  than  as  a 
politician  ;  and  he  could  not  have  gone  into 
Parliament  in  latter  years  without  risking  the 
uniqueness  of  his  fame,  and  without  a  sacri- 
fice of  time  and  money  which  he  could  not 
afford.  He  had  served  bis  country  by  his 
writings.  At  this  period  of  life,  repose  and 
gradual  cessation  from  labor  were  necessary, 
rather  than  the  excitement  of  politics. 

For  many  years  after  this  period,  Moore 
was  engaged  on  his  "  History  of  Ireland," 
of  which»  aa  I  can  say  little  in  praise*  and  do 


not  mean  to  assume  the  critic,  I  will  not 
speak,  further  than  to  say,  that  it  was  a 
labor  that  most  men  might  shrink  from,  so 
scattered  and  buried  have  been  the  true 
authorities,  and  so  diverse  in  opinion  those 
who  have  hitherto  attempted  the  task.  The 
history  of  Ireland  remains  to  be  written ;  at 
least,  so  written,  that  the  ordinary  reader 
can  grasp  the  leading  facts,  dissever  fact  and 
fiction,  eliminate  calumny,  and  look  upon  the' 
past  of  Ireland  as  neither  more  nor  less  than 
It  has  been.  A  process  of  disinterment  of 
evidence,  by  translation  of  the  annals  and 
scattered  memoirs  from  the  Irish  tongue  into 
one  more  common,  is  going  on.  The  disooT- 
ery  and  historical  arrangement  of  antiquitiea 
will  aid  in  the  sustainment  of  this  evidence. 
And,  lastly,  the  extinction  of  mere  prejudice^ 
and  the  determined  search  after  truth,  for 
its  own  sake,  will  ultimately,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  place  the  history  of  thb  country  on 
an  intelligible  basis. 

That  Moore  spared  no  pains  in  making 
every  possible  research  is  well  known;  ana 
for  this  purpose  he  paid  one  or  two  vinta  to 
Ireland  subsequent  to  1835.  It  was,  pro- 
bably on  one  of  these  occasions,  in  1880,  that 
the  circumstance  of  the  discovery  of  the 
original  notation  of  the  "Canadian  Boat 
Song"  occurred.  The  anecdote,  as  told  bv 
Moore,  in  his  preface  to  the  "Longman' 
edition  of  the  American  Poems,  is  very  inter- 
esting ;  but  as  a  new  light  has  been  thrown 
upon  it  by  Mr.  Weld  within  the  last  few 
weeks,  it  will  be  better  to  give  his  version 
from  the  Athenieum : — 

«  A  brother  of  Mr.  C.  R.  Weld,  who  narrates 
the  scene,  introduced  a  voung  lady,  Miss  Ma- 
conchy,  with  the  remark,  •She  possesses  the 
original  copy  of  your  *  Canadian  Boat  Song.'* 
The  poet  was  struck  by  this,  and  asked  how  it 
came  to  pass  ?    The  son^  and  the  music  had 
been  pencilled  by  Moore,  when  sailing  down  the 
St.  Lawrence,  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  book  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Harkness,  with  whom  he  was  travel- 
ing in  Canada,  in  1806.    The  book,  which  was 
•  Priestley's  Lectures,*  at  Mr.  Harkness'  death, 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Maconchy,  of 
Edenmore,  near  Dublin,  who  gave  it  to  his  daugh- 
ter.    Moore  asked  to  see  the  book,  and  he  ap- 
pointed to  meet  the  young  lady  next  day  at  a  book- 
seller's in  Graftou-street.    He  saw  with  delight 
the  well-remembered  lines,  and  gazed  so  long  and 
earnestly  that  the  lady  exclaimed, '  Oh,  Mr.  Moore,, 
I  hope  you  do  not  want  to  take  the  book  from 
me  ?'    '  No,'  he  replied ;  *  but  if  you  knew  what 
thrilling  remembrances  of  a  happy  past  the  con- 
templation of  this  page  presents,  you  would  not 
wonder  at  my  feelings.    Since  I  wrote  these 
lines,'  he  added, '  I  have  been  going  so  fast  down 
the  rapids  of  life,  that  I  owe  you  much  for  enabling 
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me  to  live,  though  bat  for  a  few  roiootes,  in  the 
past,  and  I  shall  lon^  remember  this  pleasant 
meeting.'  Mr.  Moor?  then  authenticated  the 
lines,  stating  the  circnmstances  under  which  they 
were  written,  adding  his  autograph,  and  returned 
the  book,  thus  doubly  valuabk,  to  its  fair  posses- 
sor. In  a  nole  by  the  poet  to  the  *  Canadian  Boat 
Song,'  in  the  last  edition  of  his  works,  he  states 
merely  that  'a  gentleman  had  shown  him  the 
volume  ;'  on  which  Mr.  Weld  remarks,  that  *  no 
mention  is  made  of  a  lovely  girl  being  in  the  case, 
and  that  it  would  not  have  been  so  in  Moore's 
more  youthful  days.' " 

The  probability  is,  that  it  was  a  failure  of 
memory,  not  a  want  of  gallantry,  on  Moore's 
part  which  led  to  the  difference  of  version. 
There  is  some  mistake,  too,  on  Mr.  Weld's 
part  as  to  the  date,  for  it  was  in  1835,  not 
89,  the  Britbh  Association  met  in  Dublin. 

One  of  the  least  publicly  developed  phases 
of  Moore's  mind,  and  naturally  so,  is  m  his 
style  of  correspondence.  He  has  left  his 
journal  and  letters  to  Mrs.  Moore,  and  they 
will,  doubtless,  form  a  book  anxiously  de- 
sired by  the  public.  In  his  letter- writing, 
or  rather  note  writing,  for  his  general  habit 
was  to  be  brief  and  to  the  point,  there  was 
great  play,  and  in  the  fewest  lines  always 
some  new  idea,  or  an  old  one  neatly  and 
aptly  put.  Some  scraps  have  been  given; 
here  is  one  written  in  1835  to  a  young  artist 
who  had  painted  him,  and  was  about  to  visit 
Sloperton,  taking  the  portrait  for  Mrs. 
Moore's  inspection : — 

'*!  have  been  several  times,  during  this  last 
week,  on  the  point  of  writing  to  you  ;  but  so  sure 
as  ever  I  sat  down,  near  post  hour,  for  the  pur- 
pose, BO  surely  did  some  otlier  claimant,  from  the 
*  unanswered^  side  of  my  letter-box,  pop  up  its 
head  and  carry  the  day  against  you.  1  am  de- 
lighted to  find  you  are  better,  and  that  we  are 
likely  to  see  you  so  soon — even  though  you  do 
bring  an  '  umbra,'  or  uninvited  guest  along  with 
you  (the  dissimilarity  t^  the  Roman  practice  in 
this  case  being,  that  it  is  my  umbrae  not  yours). 
Mrs.  Moore  means  to  act  like  a  heroine,  and  to 
surrender  my  beauty  for  your  advantage,  which 
I  trust  it  toill  be,  with  all  my  heart." 

There  was  always  a  playful  spirit  and  an 
aptitude  of  expression — a  turn  given  to  the 
simplest  matters,  which  was  a  great  charm, 
in  his  notes.    Thus  in  one  he  commences: — 

"  I  blush  crimson  deep  on  finding  that  your  let> 
ter  has  so  long  remained  unanswered ;  but  it  had 
ffot  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  mountain-heap  of 
letters  on  my  table,  *  out-topping  old  Pelion,'  and 
it  is  but  this  moment  that  it  Ims  found  its  way 
into  light  to  reproach  me.** 

Thus  the  least  ciroumstanoe  was  forced 


into  service  by  the  natural  wit  of  the  writer ; 
and  however  well  expressed,  the  language 
flowed  as  unstudied  on  the  paper  as  in  his 
conversation.  Yet  evidenly  nothing  ever 
escaped  from  pen  or  lip  that  had  not  an- 
teriorly passed  through  a  rapid  process  to 
perfection  in  the  mind. 

If  these  "  Recollections"  appear  too  much 
the  effusions  of  an  admirer,  the  writer  ad- 
mits he  is  open  to  the  charge.  At  the  same 
time,  *he  feels  that  such  should  not  lessen 
whatever  value  they  possess,  as  we  seldom 
sufficiently  appreciate  or  study  men  of  genius 
if  we  do  not  admire  them.  His  desire 
would  be,  were  they  worthy  of  the  object, 
to  wreath  his  "  Recollections"  as  a  garland 
in  memoriam  of  the  illustrious  dead !  Nor 
were  his  genius,  his  social  or  public  qualities, 
those  only  to  admire  in  Moore ;  brilliant  as 
they  were,  they  derived  an  increased  interest 
and  lustre  from  his  native  worth  and  liis 
domestic  virtues.  To  see  Moore  to  perfec- 
tion, was  to  see  him  at  home,  at  Sloperton. 

Sloperton  Cottage,  where,  for  upwards  of 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  Moore  resided — 
where  he  expired,  and  where,  no  doubt,  in 
future  years  many  a  pilgrim  will  wend  to  the 
poet's  shrine,  is  situated  about  five  miles 
from  Devizes,  in  Wiltshire,  and  within  a  very 
short  distance  of  Bowood,  the  seat  of  his 
noble  and  constant  friend,  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne.  It  is  not,  as  generally  sup- 
posed, on  Lord  Lansdowne's  property ;  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale.  To  Moore  the  retire* 
ment  of  the  country,  apart  from  its  healthful 
and  poetic  influences,  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary as  a  refuge  from  the  temptations  to 
society,  and  consequent  dissipation  of  time. 

So  essentially  fitted  for  and  fond  of  social 
intercourse,  and  sought  after,  as  he  was,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  in  a  city 
to  seclude  himself  sufficiently  to  pursue  his 
studies,  or  give  his  whole  heart  and  soul  in 
effusions  of  song.  He  has  himself  recorded 
how  little  he  could  do  in  gay  convivial  Paris, 
and  how  two  winters  spent  amongst  the 
snow-capt  hills  or  Derbyshire  were  necessary 
to  the  production  of  those  scenes  of  oriental 
softness  and  moral  grandeur  embodied  in 
"  Lalla  Rookh." 

Naturally,  he  sought  to  settle  in  the  coun* 
try,  and  as  naturally  his  intimate  friend  Lord 
Lansdowne  wished  him  to  settle  near  him, 
and  was,  indeed,  most  anxious  to  secure  him 
as  a  tenant  on  the  Bowood  estate.  Moor^ 
however,  felt  how  difficult  it  might  be  to  $ei- 
tie  the  rent  accounts,  as  his  noble  landlord 
was  not  likely  to  accept  any.  With  thai 
feeling  of  independence  which  was  charao- 
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teristto  of  bim,  h«  ntber  pr<feiT«d  to  live 
near  hia  noble  friend,  bnt  in  bis  own  Tmeu- 
Um;  and  daring  his  runbla  in  tetu-oh  of  a 

Elace  Dear  Bowood,  be  found  a  small,  snag 
ooae,  with  enough  of  ground  for  alt  a 
poet's  fanoy,  not  ou  the  property,  and,  as  it 
timck  him,  "  jost  the  thing. '  Immediately 
OB  bis  aninl  in  town,  Mrs.  Uoore,  without 
Those  coonsel  in  such  matters  he  never 
BCt«d,  was  dispatched  to  see  the  cottage; 
lod,  as  he  used  to  say  hlnaself,  "  the  only 
cruel  piece  of  waggery  I  could  ever  charge 
Beasie  wiLb  was,  her  retnrning  to  me  on  that 
occauon,  and  with  a  grave  lace,  telling  me 
the  place  was  taken.  '  Taken  I'  I  exclaimed — 
'how  very  provoking! — did  you  hear  by 
whom,  as  we  might  induce  him  to  give  it 
up?'  'It  is  taken  byme,'B^d  Mrs.  Moore," 
whereupon,  we  may  easily  suppose,  she  was 
•oon  forgiven.  The  anecdote  may  seem 
Irivial,  but  it  was  indicative  of  the  character 
of  the  man,  one  great  charm  of  which  was, 
iu  naturalness,  and  the  freshness  of  spirit 
even  in  trifling  matWis. 

Having  gained  this  great  point,  a  series  of 
inprovemeniB  commenced,  in  which  his 
Qoble  neighouT  assiduously  aided.  By  taste, 
gtadual  expenditure,  and  care,  Sloperton 
was  transformed  from  a  thatched,  but  snng 
ftrm-hotise,  to  a  comfortable  gentlemanly 
cottage- residence.  The  house  is  situated  on 
one  of  thoae  cross-roads  or  Isnes  which,  with 
their  long  tree-vistas  and  flickering  bits  of 
l^bt  and  shade,  are  very  charming,  and  are 
i^DOst  peculiar  to  England.  Two  rustic 
porches,  and  the  growing  creepers  over  the 
front,  take  away  from  a  little  smartness  or 
primness  wbicb  tbe  new  house  had  when 
fint  built ;  and  now,  as  we  see  it  represented 
in  the  vignette  frontispiece  to  Longman's 
edition  of  Moore'e  poems,  it  has  assumed  a 
more  picturesque  character.  If  the  reader 
will  look  to  this  illustration,  he  wiil  remark 
over  the  father  porch  a  small  window,  over- 
^wn  with  green  ;  this,  and  the  one  adjoin- 
ing to  the  right,  are  the  windows  of  the 
poet's  study;  whilst  in  the  trees  at  a  rear 
sod  further  end  of  tbe  house,  is  his  favourite 
walk. 

Here,  in  tbe  "  grateful  shade,"  Moore  was 
wont  to  walk  when  composing,  with  often 
but  a  rough  fr^ment  of  paper  and  pencil  in 
band,  to  jot  down  ideas,  which  sohseqaently 
he  reduced  to  a  methodised  form  in  bis 
itady.  Any  one  may  confess  to  a  sore  temp- 
tation, and  uiy  one  might  feel  tempted, 
ss  the  writer  confesses  be  was,  one  day, 
whan  passing  into  the  dining-room  to  lunch- 
con,  h«  espied  a  little  straw  hat,  whiob 
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Moore,  returned  from  hie  walk,  bad  just  put 
off,  and  in  it  a  scrap  of  paper  pencilled  all 
over.    Tbe  pencil,  too,  lay  there — 

"  All,  SB  he  left  it— even  tbe  pen 
So  lately  at  that  miod's  command, 
Csrelesslv  lying,  as  if  tben 
Jnst  fall'n  from  his  gifted  hand." 

These,  Moore's  own  lines  to  tbe  poet 
Crabbe'a  inkstand,  admirably  describe,  mu- 
tatii  mutomdii,  tbe  tantatisiilg  temptation. 
The  lines,  loo,  written  in  every  direction, 
were  evidently  verses.  I  had  a  hard  strug- 
gle, and  must  confess  that  tbe  fear  of  dis- 
covery saved  me  as  much,  perhaps,  as  more 
honourable  motives,  from  the  guilt  of  tbiev- 

Here  in  bis  tranquil,  welt-ordered,  hnpp^ 
home,  Moore  passed  tbe  happiest  of  his 
maturer  years.  His  babils  were  regular; 
and  though  it  it  likely  the  lamp  burned  in 
bis  study  sometimes  far  into  the  night,  tbe 
general  rule  was  that  of  early  hours.  The 
piano  was  in  his  own  study,  and  it  was  no 
small  favor  to  be  asked  in,  ^ter  ten,  to  hear 
some  of  the  wild  melodies  or  witching  love 
strains  of  old,  and  occasionally  a  new  one 
ere  it  had  reached  the  public  ear. 

Nor  was  the  Poet's  retreat  in  any  respect 
the  hermitage  of  an  anchorite,  or  itie  duvty 
and  disordered  dwelling  of  the  bookworm. 
A  more  hospitable  roof  few  could  enter 
under.  Though  all  the  comforts  and  neat- 
ness of  an  English  home  weie  there — though 
neither  Grecian  festival  nor  the  luxnry  of 
Roman  fensts  were  aimed  at — Anacreon 
could  not  have  crowned  with  roses  a  better 
bowl  of  wine,  nor  have  seasoned  with  more 
glowing  wit  the  simple  fare,  nor  sped  with 
song  more  happily  the  fleeting  hours,  than 
did  Tom  Moore,  when  he  drew  the  circle  of 
his  friends  about  him.  Modestly,  but  play- 
fully, his  hospitable  habit  is  descril>ed  in  bis 
poetical  invitation  to  Lord  Lanadowne  to 
dinner.  Having  desoril}ed  in  the  first  verse 
the  imaginary  fore  of  poets,  be  goes  on 
thus:— 

"  Sncli  Tare  may  vuit  those  bards  who're  able 
To  bsnquet  at  Duke  Hamphrey's  table ; 

But  as  for  me  who've  long  being  taught 
To  eat  and  drink  like  other  people ; 

And  can  put  up  with  muttnn  bought 
Where  Bromham  rear*  its  ancient  steeple, 
If  Lansdowne  will  eonsenl  to  share 
Hy  hnmble  feast,  Ibongh  mde  tbe  fare. 
Yet  season'd  by  that  salt  he  brings 
From  Attica's  Mllneit  sprinES, 
'Twill  tarn  to  dainties;  while  the  cup, 
Beneathbis  inflnenea  brightening  up. 
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Like  that  of  Baucis,  looch'd  by  Jove, 
Will  sparkle  fit  for  gods  above !" 

There  is,  perhaps,  more  poetry  and  friend- 
ly compliment  than  truth  in  the  latter  lines  ; 
for  without  disparagement  to  the  noble  guest 
— a  guest  whose  distinction  did  not  rest  on 
his  nobility  alone — the  chiefest  charm  of 
Sloperton  was  the  ^fted  host.  Yet  the 
bonds  which  bound  Moore  with  his  noble 
friends  in  intimacy,  were  generally  recipro- 
cal, and  always  intellectual. 

Bromham  steeple  is  that  of  the  church  in 
the  graveyard  of  which  the  ashes  of  Moore 
are  now  laid.  In  a  note  to  the  verses  whioh 
we  have  just  quoted,  he  describes  Bromham 
as,  *'  a  picturesque  village  in  sight  of  my  cot- 
tage, and  from  which  it  is  separated  but  by 
a  small  verdant  valley."  So  it  is;  and  through 
the  vista  of  the  Poet's  walk,  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  this  steeple,  on  the  rising  ground 
above  the  valley,  is  the  unique  object.  Can 
we  doubt  that  often,  as  he  walked  that  path, 
his  eyes  rested  on  this  object — always  one 
of  peaceful  and  solemn  interest — to  him,  par- 
ticularly, perhaps,  endeared  by  the  bereave- 
ment of  his  children,  one  by  one-^the  chec- 
quered  shades  upon  his  otherwise  sunny  and 
triumphant  path  of  life ;  and  still  more,  by 
the  fact  that  there  two  of  them  lay  intend  ? 
Anxious  as  his  fellow-countrymen  have  been 
to  claim  the  earth  of  Ireland's  greatest  Poet, 
as  well  as  his  immortal  fame,  they  cannot 
but  feel  that  there  is  great  force  in  the  cir- 
cumstances thus  alluded  to  ;  nay,  more,  that 
it  was  natural  the  wish  should  have  grown 
upon  Moore's  own  mind,  that  where  his  off- 
spring rested — near  the  happy  home  of  many 
j^ears — he  himself  should  be  laid.  A  niche 
m  Westminster,  and  all  the  pomp  of  a  pub- 
lic funeral,  might  have  been  his.  Proudly 
and  fondly  a  sepulchre  in  his  native  land 
would  have  been  prepared  for  him  ;  yet  does 
it  seem  more  truthful  to  the  varied  incidents 
of  life  and  the  natural  impulses  of  man,  that 
Moore  should  be  interred  as  he  is.  If  any- 
thing could  reconcile  us  to  the  fact  of  not 
having  his  remains  amongst  us,  it  should  be 
the  sacred  sorrows  that  are  entombed  in 
Bromham.  Nor  will  it  be  without  its  future 
interest  that  the  Poet's  sepulchre  shall  be 
within  view  of  his  shrine. 


That  genius  the  brightest,  intellect  the 
most  cultivated,  and  ardent  spirit  of  life — ^all 
of  which  were  Moore's — should  pass  away 
from  earth,  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  man.  That 
the  ashes  of  Moore  do  not  rest  in  the  land  of 
his  birth  is  a  deep  disappointment  to  his 
countrymen ;  but  that  no  memorial  of  him 
should  be  raised  in  his  native  city,  no  perma- 
nent witness  of  the  honor  and  love  of  his 
countrymen  feel  for  him,  would  be  their 
national  disgrace. 

We  have  too  many  such  sins  of  omission 
to  answer  for.  The  stranger  walking  through 
our  city  will  find  a  few  equestrian  statues  of 
British  monarchies,  whom,  without  the  aid  of 
the  inscription,  he  might  suppose  to  be  Roman 
emperors,  so  slavishly  in  taste  has  the  "  clas- 
sic" type  been  followed.  He  will  find  one 
British  sailor  put  out  of  sight  on  top  of  an 
enormous  column;  and  in  our  Park,  the 
Wellington  Testimonial,  with  the  ^  part  of 
Hamlet"  left  out. 

Where  will  he  find  Swift,  Goldsmith, 
Burke,  Sheridan,  Grattan,  Curran,  Lucas, 
O'Connell,  or  other  illustrious  Irishmen  ?  He 
will  find  statues  of  some  of  them  if  he  pene- 
trate into  what  was  once  our  Exchange,  and 
is  now  to  be  the  hall  for  civic  debates — little 
cared  for,  and  less  known. 

This  should  not  be  so.  We  have  a  long 
debt  to  repay  to  our  great  men.  It  were 
well  to  commence  with  the  latest  lost — with 
Thomas  Moore,  who,  if  not  the  greatest, 
stands  almost  alone,  by  the  rare  combination 
of  powers  and  the  universality  of  his  fame. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  Irishmen  should 
claim  the  exclusive  privilege  in  this  matter ; 
it  should  be  open  to  Moore's  admirers  in 
whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  they  may  be, 
to  aid  in  doing  him  honor ;  but  it  is  right 
that  Irishmen  should  take  the  initiative.  Let, 
then,  a  statue  or  other  testimonial  to  Moore 
be  raised  in  some  public  place  in  his  native 
city — honorable  to  him,  and,  as  a  work  of 
art,  creditable  to  the  genius  and  taste  of  our 
times,  to  which  Irishmen  may  point,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  with  pride  and  pleasure ; 
and  of  which  when  the  stranger  asks  *'  Who 
is  that  ?"  the  answer  shall  be,  *'  The  Irish 
Bard." 


A  LAMENT  FOR  THOMAS  M00RE»  BY  DENNIS  FLORENCE  MACARTHY, 


'*  Bm  liTfti,  he  wakM— 'ti«  Dtath  ii  daad,  not  k«."— Aikuub. 


I. 


Ah  I  vainly,  vainly  to  my  heart  is  calling 

The  poet's  playmate  of  the  year — the  Spring. 
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Vainly  it  comes — a  bwht-eyed.  glad-faced  boy. 

With  piuaes  throbbiDg  joy ; 
With  eyea  that  twinkle,  and  with  feet  that  bound 

Along  the  grassy  ffroond, 
As  if  each  flying  foot  were  sandalled  with  a  wing  ; 
Vainly  it  comes,  to  tempt  me  forth  to  play, 

And  spend  the  poet's  holiday — 
The  yemal  season  of  sweet  recreation. 

The  heart's  too  brief  vacation. 
Amid  the  task-works  of  the  toiling  year. 

For  now  the  daisy's  pearly  disks  appear 
To  light  the  early  meadow's  emerald  sky  ;^  j 

Each  a  little  silyer  sun  is  seen 
Amid  its  circling  heaven  of  firreen ; 

While  round  about  in  due  gradation. 

Through  mystic  gravation. 
The  minor  fragrant  orbs  concentric  lie. 

n. 

Ah !  vainly,  on  my  ear  is  falling 

The  old,  but  ever  new,  sweet  melodies 
Sung  by  the  feathered  Syrens  of  the  trees. 
That  lured  my  steps  so  oft, 
On  spring  tide  silvery  morning  soft. 
From  the  broad  highway,  or  the  gbring  green, 
•  To  where  a  flickering  sheen 
Of  dark  and  bright  mosaic  lights  the  lea 
Beneath  the  fresh-green  cops^— 
What  time,  in  tiny  flakes,  soft  eddying  drops 

The  fraflrrant  snow-shower  from  the  hawthorn  tree. 
Vainly  the  glad  birds  twitter  now 
Upon  each  conscious  bough — 
Upon  each  conscious  bough  that  shares  their  glee. 
And  with  exulting  ecstacy 
Trembles  through  every  fibrous  vein, 

And  seems  to  feel  the  magic  of  the  strain, 
And  sinks  and  soars,  and  soars  and  sinks  again ! 

m. 

Not  that  my  heart  is  dead  or  cold 
To  the  most  common  sight,  the  most  familiar  sound 
Of  natural  beauty  or  impulsive  joy. 

Ah  I  no,  thank  Heaven  1  not  so ; 
At  heart  the  poet  ever  is  a  boy, 

Howe'er  the  years  go  round : 
For  though  his  pallid  brow  may  grow 

Furrowed  and  worn,  and  with  thin  silver  hair. 
As  with  a  fading  cirrus  cloud,  be  hung. 

His  heart  is  ever  young — 

Perpetual  .youth  is  there. 
It  b  not  that  the  earth  has  grown  less  fair, 

This  last  of  all  the  Springs  it  yet  hath  known. 
That  I  behold  it  not  with  my  accustomed  gladness. 
Ah !  no,  not  over  it,  but  o'er  my  heart  is  thrown 

A  funeral  pall  of  sadness — 
A  filmy  veil  of  sorrow  is  outspread 

Before  my  eyes,  as  by  a  mourner's  hand, 
For  the  poet  of  my  people,  for  the  minstrel  of  my  land. 

Who  18  dead! 
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Dead !  ah,  no — ^he  has  retarned  to  life. 

Id  living  death  for  three  blank  years  he  lay. 
And  now  comes  forth  from  the  protracted  strife, 

A  conqueror  to-day. 
To  him  the  common  foe  no  terror  brought. 

Nor  the  heart's  tremor,  nor  the  gasping  breath ; 
For  like  his  own  Mokanna's  veil, 
A  trebly-folded  woof  of  blank  nnthought 
Concealed  the  horrid  front  of  Death — 
The  ghastly  visage  pale ! 
Thrice  had  the  fair  magician  of  the  year, 
Her  potent  wand  applying, 
Saved  the  wintry  world  from  dying; 
And  in  the  wondrous  renovation. 
Recalled  the  freshness  and  the  jubilation 
Of  the  world's  primal  day : 
So  that  the  stars  of  heaven  again  prepared  to  sing 
Their  songs  of  gratulation. 

He  heeded  not,  or  turned  away : 
Unmarked  the  budding  wonders  of  the  Spring — 

The  floral  magic  of  the  May ; 
And  when  the  happy  birds  in  every  grove 

Sang  hymns  to  Lovs, 
From  the  green  temple  of  each  stately  tree — 
To  LovB,  whose  high^t  poet-priest  was  he : 

Alas !  'twas  all  in  vain ; 
He  heeded  not  the  fond  adoring  strain — 
Its  music  was  unheard. 
Its  magic  and  its  meaning  both  had  flown — 
Its  shrill,'  sweet-echoing  chirrup  which  the  grove  prolongs. 
Ah  !  me,  what  wonder,  when  his  own  sweet  songs. 
The  sweetest  ever  sang  by  bard  or  bird, 
Were  to  himself  unknown ! 

v. 

But  let  us  linger  liot,  my  soul,  beside 

The  poet  s  bier,  or  his  neglected  grave ; 
Nor  bum  to  think  of  those  to  whom  he  gave 

A  portion  of  his  own  immortal  fame. 
Who,  when  the  last  sad  moment  came — 
The  hour  that  claimed  the  funeral  rite  august 

For  the  poor  portion  of  him  that  had  died — 
Sullenly  shunned  the  poet's  sacred  dust. 

Heedless  of  what  was  due  to  generous  lays, 
And  all  the  friendly  fire  of  former  days. 

The  hour  may  come  when,  on  his  mother's  breast. 

The  darling  child  of  song  may  take  his  rest ; 
Then  shall  the  tribute  of  unnumbered  eyes. 
Then  shall  the  throbbing  of  unnumbered  hearts, 
And  all  the  tender  cares  that  love  imparts, 

Fond,  flattering  praises,  passion-breathing  sighs. 
Grateful  regrets,  and  hopeful  prayers  arise ; 

Then  shall  the  harp,  which  he  had  wOke  so  oft 
To  breathe  the  varied  lay — 

Mirthful,  melodious,  melancholy,  gay. 
Softly  severe,  and  masculine  though  softy 
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And  sanny  saUre,  wounding  but  to  ourd — 
Then  shall  the  harp  s  elegiac  music  float, 
As  if  it  kept  its  sad  preyailing  note 

Prolonged  through  ages,  for  the  keen  of  Moors  ! 
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From  th«  Engliik   Reriew. 


WORKS   OF  ELIOT  WABBUBTON.* 


AsBURBBLT  our  lo6S  —  yos,  we  may  say 
without  exaggeration,  our  country's  loss — is 
great,  in  him  who  has  so  recently  departed 
from  among  us,  summoned  so  hastily  and  so 
awfully  away.  Nor  is  it  mainly  as  lovers  of 
literature  that  we  deplore  that  loss,  though 
we  acknowledge  the  delightful  talents  of  the 
author ;  rather  as  the  man — the  gentleman, 
the  English  gentleman — has  England  occa- 
non,  in  our  judgment,  to  mourn  for  the  pre- 
mature, departure  of  one,  of  whom  it  might 
be  truly  said,  that  the  spirit  of  ancient  chiv- 
alry seemed  to  have  revived  in  his  person. 
We,  who  trace  these  lines,  were  not  person- 
ally acquainted  with  Eliot  Warburton,  but 
we  know  several  of  those  who  were;  and 
their  testimony  seems  unanimous  upon  this 
point,  as  to  the  perfect  amiability  and  honor- 
able manliness  of  the  character  of  the  de- 
parted ;  and,  indeed,  the  perusal  of  his  works 
must  force  a  convicUon  of  their  author's 
moral  worth  upon  any  reader  endued  with 
powers  of  observation.  Free  from  those  ex- 
cesses and  exaggerations  which  have  some- 
times been  found  to  characterize  "Young 
England  "  (so-called),  Mr.  Warburton  would 
ratner  seem  to  have  been  a  most  favorable 
specimen— or  shall  we  say,  a  representative  ? 
— of  the  modem  English  gentleman;  not 
altogether  free,  indeed^  from  those  deficien- 
cies to  which  that  phase  of  character  is  apt 
to  be  liable ;  for  what  man  b  quite  perfect  ? 
— ^but  still,  on  the  whole,  an  honor  to  his  na- 
tion, and  to  his  nation's  literature.     Mr.  War- 

«1.  TkeOrueerUandtheCrois,  London:  Bent- 
Uy. 

2.  Memdn  of  Prince  Euperi  and  the  Cfaealiere, 
Bentley. 

8.  SeginM  HatHnge,  Oolbnm.  Dainm%,  Ool- 
ImiL 


burton's  would  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been 
that  peculiar  order  of  character  and  of  talent, 
which  would  scarcely  ripen  save  under  the 
influence  of  English  institutions,  of  our  ad- 
mirable social  polity,  our  unrivalled  consti- 
tution, and,  last  not  least,  our  pure  and  truth- 
ful Church ;  for  Eliot  Warburton  was  a  con- 
sbtent,  though  not  an  extreme  Churchman. 
In  him  (and  this  is  a  peculiarly  English  char- 
acteristic^ the  love  of  truth  and  justice  was 
carried  almost  to  an  excess,  even  as  in  Falk- 
land of  old  time ;  the  same  earnest  desire  for 
peace,  and  for  enjoying  the  sympathies  of  his 
fellow-men,  seems  to  have  distinguished  our 
modern  cavalier,  as  we  may  not  unaptly 
term  him,  which  marked  the  famous  peer  of 
old. 

If  the  shadow  of  blame  may  be  allowed  to 
interpose  its  presence  in  the  midst  of  the 
sunshine  of  such  honorable  eulogy,  we  would 
observe,  by  way  of  warning  for  the  future 
rather  than  of  censure  on  the  past,  that  the 
battle  of  this  age  against  the  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination and  lawlessness,  at  least  in  our  own 
country,  must  be  fought, — not,  indeed,  with 
less  love,  with  less  conciliatory  gentleness, 
but  with  rather  more  of  fixed  determination. 
We  can,  indeed,  scarcely  go  too  far  in  ac- 
knowledging whatsoever  oi  good  may  abide 
in  an  opponent,  for  that  is  by  far  the  likeliest 
methoa  of  winning  that  opponent  to  our 
side ;  yet  must  we  be  very  decided  in  the 
enunciation  of  our  own  principles,  and  stem 
in  the  upholding  of  them.  In  fine,  a  spirit 
of  deep  and  solemn  earnestness  becomes 
more  needful  every  hour,  to  counteract  that 
easy  indifierentism,  which  an  advanced  stage 
of  civilization  is  especially  apt  to  engender, 
and  to  repress  those  tendencies  to  democratic 
disorder  and  mob-sway,  which  must  always 
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find  their  place  in  a  free  conniiy,  and  which 
are  especially  pressing  and  dangeroas  at  the 
present  season.  Though  assuredly  they 
aught  to  have  few  charms  for  us  Britons, 
when  we  have  just  witnessed  their  legitimate 
working-out  in  a  neighboring  country,  where 
the  most  absolute  despotism,  probably,  in 
Europe,  has  been  established  by  means  of 
universal  suffrage,  by  favor  of  the  sweet 
voices  of  the  many- headed  monster.  Mr. 
Eliot  Warburton  was  manifestly  (judging 
from  his  works)  a  Conservative  and  a  Church- 
roan,  and  one  of  no  mean  stamp;  character- 
ized mainly  by  gentleness  of  spirit,  and 
highly  honorable  and  truthful  feelings ;  em- 
phatically an  English  gentleman ;  and  that 
word  conveys  much  to  those  who  are  able 
to  apprehend  its  bearings.  We  believe  that 
that  may  well  be  said  of  Eliot  Warburton, 
which  was  first  spoken  by  Tennyson  concern- 
ing the  lamented  Arthur  Hallam,  that  he, 
namely, 

**  So  wore  his  oulward  best,  and  join'd 
Each  office  of  the  social  hour 
To  noble  manners,  as  the  flower 
And  native  growth  of  noble  mind, — 

"  Nor  ever  narrowness  or  spite, 
Or  villain  fancy  fleeting  by, 
Drew  in  the  expression  of  an  eve 
Where  God  and  nature  met  m  light ; 

"  And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 

The  grand  old  name  of  Gentleman, 
Defil^  by  everv  charlatan. 
And  soird  mth  all  ignoble  use." 

— In  Memorianii  pp.  171-2. 

And  to  Eliot  Warburton  also,  we  appre- 
hend, might  the  two  following  noble  verses, 
from  the  same  grand  elegy,  be  applied  with 
equal  aptness : — 

"  Hifirh  nature  amorous  of  the  good, 
But  touched  with  no  ascetic  gloom ; 
And  passion  pure  in  snowy  bloom 
Thro'  all  the  years  of  April  blood. 

**  A  love  of  freedom  rarely  felt, 
Of  freedom  in  her  regal  seat 
Of  England,  not  the  schoolbov  heat. 
The  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt" 

Such  was  Eliot  Warburton:  but  on  the 
man  we  will  now  gaze  no  longer;  let  us 
rather  seek  the  reflection  of  those  qualities 
in  the  author's  works.  They  may  all  be 
found,  and  they  have  all  been  recognised  in 
his  valuable  ''Crescent  and  the  Cross;" 
valuable,  because  reflecting  so  perfectly  the 
better  half  of  the  tendencies  and  aspirations 


of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Even  for  future  generations,  when 
the  more  immediate  interest  of  this  pictur- 
esque and  delightful  narrative  shall  have 
passed  away,  it  will  possess  a  sterling  inter- 
est and  value,  as  a  faithful  record  of  the 
thoughts  and  sentiments,  the  very  image  of 
the  mner  man,  of  an  English  gentleman  in 
the  age  that  has  just  glided  past  us.  Per- 
haps the  thoroughly  English  tone  of  the 
book  is  its  most  marked  peculiarity;  its  free- 
dom from  affectation,  or  excess  of  any  kind ; 
its  moderation  ojf  judgment,  its  charity  of 
temper,  its  truthfulness  and  honesty  of  pur- 
pose. It  makes  no  pretensions  to  that  tone 
of  playful,  yet  ofttimes  bitter  satire,  which 
distinguished  Byron's  letters,  and  "  Eothen," 
and  may,  therefore,  at  first  sight,  appear 
more  common-place ;  yet  it  is  not  really  so : 
there  is  no  straining  after  effect,  no  effort  of 
any  kind ;  all  is  simply  felt,  and  truthfully, 
yet  powerfully,  narrated.  Mr.  WarburUin's 
appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  nature  was 
very  deep  and  true ;  and  many  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  natural  scenes,  both  in  this 
work  and  his  novels,  cannot  be  easily  sur- 
passed in  picturesqueness  or  in  beauty. 

The  only  other  production  of  this  author's 
that  we  are  acquainted  with,  besides  ''  Regi- 
nald Hastings'  and  "  Darien,"  is  his  *'  Me- 
moirs of  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Cavaliers," 
a  very  interesting  historical,  or  rather  bio- 
graphical, work,  on  which  we  bestowed  an 
article  upon  its  first  appearance.  It  is 
marked  by  the  same  qualities  of  fairness  and 
candor  which  usually  distinguish  Eliot  War- 
burton's  writings ;  only  suffering,  as  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  from  an  excess  of  liberality  to- 
wards opponents.  The  battle-scenes  in  this 
work  are  very  vigorously  portrayed ;  and  a 
most  interesting  and  complete  portraiture  is 
presented  to  us  of  the  hot  Prince  Rupert, 
the  most  daring,  and  sometimes  reckless,  of 
Cavali^s,  who,  at  the  same  time,  possessed 
one  of  the  most  powerful  intellects  of  his 
day. 

But  though  we  esteem  both  "  the  Crescent 
and  the  Cross"  and  "  the  Mefmoirs  of  Prince 
Rupert"  very  highly,  yet  we  think  "  Regi- 
nald Hastings"  likely  to  survive  them  both 
in  the  thoughts  and  memories  of  men.  Of 
^'  Darien"  we  will  not  speak  at  length :  its 
theme  is  a  more  painful  one  ;  and  it  seems  to 
us  to  be  painfully,  though  powerfulIy,treated. 
The  descriptions  of  tropical  scenery,  how- 
ever, which  are  introduced  in  this  work,  are 
exquisite,  and  there  is  much  of  excitement 
and  power  in  the  whole  narrative.  But,  to 
our  mind,  a  shadow  of  gloom  hangs  over  this 
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lust  prodnetioQ  of  its  ill-fated  anthor ;  a  kind 
of  lurid  air  of  mystery  enrelopes  the  whole 
creation.  This  may  l>e  fancy,  on  our  part ; 
bat  it  makes  us  shrink  from  entering  npon  a 
detailed  examination  of  this  doubtless  remark- 
able romance.  Criticism,  indeed,  is  scarcely 
Id  place  on  such  an  occasbn  as  the  present ; 
ana,  besides,  we  repeat,  that  this  romance 
has  great  merits;  only,  more,  perhaps,  in  its 
isolated  scenes,  than  as  a  whole;  more, 
again,  as  a  powerful  narrative  of  actual,  but 
painful  occurrences,  than  on  the  score  of  any 
fictitious  interest  which  the  narrative  may 
possess. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  but  think  that 
Mr.  Warburton's  great  powers  have  been 
more  happily  displayed,  in  that  so-called 
"  Autobiography  of  Reginald  Hastings," 
which  we  purpose  to  make  the  especial  sub- 
ject-matter of  this  brief  article. 

This  is  a  most  admirable  record  of  the  na- 
tural thoughts  and  feelings,  and  also  of  the 
highly-wrought  adventures,  of  an  English 

Stntleman  or  nobleman  in  the  days  of  the 
artyr-king.  The  work  is  embued  from 
first  to  last  with  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  and  of 
sober,  yet  cheerful,  piety,  while  the  interest 
of  the  narrative,  with  its  many  hair-breadth 
escapes  and  chances,  has  rarely  been  sur- 
passed. It  is  far  more  than  a  clever  novel, 
oecause  it  is  an  accurate  and  graphic  delinea- 
tion of  the  manners  and  chief  events  of  one 
of  the  most  important  periods  in  English  his- 
tory. Its  tone  is  throughout  so  pure,  that 
it  might  be  read  by  a  father  to  his  children, 
and  yet  so  natural  and  so  manly,  thai  it  can- 
not be  said  to  omit  any  of  the  chief  elements 
which  went  to  make  up  the  spirit  of  that  age, 
though  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  they  may  be 
tempered  or  softened  down  to  beauty.  There 
is  enough  to  indicate  without  offence  the  cant 
of  the  Puritan,  or  the  recklessness  of  the 
Cavalier ;  the  portrait  is  truthful,  and  yet  we 
have  rather  the  ideal  of  the  original,  than  its 
exact  fac-simile. 

Let  us  now  proceed,  without  attempting 
to  accompany  the  hero  through  all  his  mani- 
fold adventures,  to  call  attention  to  some  of 
the  chief  features  of  this  very  delightful 
book.  Nothing  can  well  exceed  the  easy 
grace  of  the  opening  chapters.  Without  en- 
tering into  any  unnecessary  details,  Mr. 
Warburton  has  therein  most  graphically 
brought  before  us  the  interior  of  an  English 
nobleman's  hoq^ehold,  in  the  age  of  Charles 
I. ;  and  his  delineation  has  every  character- 
istic of  truth.  Nothing  can  be  more  natural 
than  the  way  in  which  the  supposed  auto- 
biographist  enters  on  his  self-set  task,  to  re- 


lieve the  tedium  of  captivity ;  and  an  air  of 
reality  is  imparted  to  the  whole  narrative  by 
this  masterly  introduction  which  we  rarely 
find  in  works  of  fiction  of  this  class ;  an  effect 
which  may  almost  be  paralleled  with  the 
verisimilitude  of  De  Foe,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of 
a  Cavalier."  The  portraitures  of  the  noUe 
Lord  Hastings,  so  grave,  so  melancholy,  so 
truthful,  and  so  loyal,  of  Hugo,  the  gallant 
and  interesting  brother  of  the  hero,  of  his 
gentle  and  early  sainted  mother,  and  of  the 
lady  of  his  love,  Zillah,  and  her  fair  sister 
Phoebe,  are  all  highly  successful  in  their  re- 
spective orders  of  delineation. 

We  shall  not  attempt,  as  we  have  said,  to 
trace  the  progress  of  the  narrative ;  but  can- 
not forbear  calling  attention  to  the  highly- 
wrought  advedture  in  the  fourth  chapter,  and 
again  to  the  most  masterly  delineation  of 
.Lord  Digby  in  the  sixth,  a  character  which 
is  admirably  preserved  throughout  the  work, 
and  may  be  considered  a  model  of  portrait 
painting.  We  pass  on  to  the  first  battle, 
narrati^  at  length  in  the  work  before  us ;  and 
that  is  told  with  so  much  characteristic  sym- 
pathy— sympathy  both  of  the  gentler  and 
the  more  warlike  order — that  we  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  presenting  our  readers  with  a 
long,  and,  in  our  judgment,  a  most  admura- 
ble  extract,  the  twelfth  chapter,  p.  81 — 86, 
which  will  enable  them  to  form  a  distincter 
notion  of  Mr.  Warburton's  powers  than  any 
eulogy  on  our  part,  or  any  number  of  de- 
tached and  shorter  extracts,  could  have  done. 
The  reader  will  remember,  that  Reginald 
Hastings,  the  eldest  son  of  Lord  Hastings, 
and  a  Cavalier  in  the  king's  army,  is  himself 
the  narrator  of  the  stirring  incidents : — 

*^1  pass  over  the  rair^ing  of  the  standard,  and 
the  consequent  events,  that  are  fresh  in  every  re- 
collection, and  not  easy  to  be  obliterated.  Never 
seemed  a  nation  more  reluctant  than  was  England 
to  go  to  war ;  but  when  once  thoroughly  upronsed 
her  efforts  were  prodigious.  An  army  gathered 
round  the  Kinpf,  as  if  by  magic;  and  when  we 
marched  away  from  Shrewsbury  upon  London  (as 
we  fondly  hoped),  we  mustered  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  fighting  men,  besides  a  crowd  of  mere 
idlers,  courtiers,  and  ofiicials.  1  also  pass  over 
the  various  incidents  of  our  march,  and  arrive  at 
once  at  my  first  battle-field.  On  the  morning  of 
the  23d  of  October,  we  found  ourselves  descenmng 
the  steep  side  of  Edgehill,  to  form  in  the  plain  be- 
low, where  the  enemy  stood  ready  to  receive  us* 
Hugo  rode  that  day  in  Lord  Bernard  Stuart's  Life 
Guards,  which  I  had  hoped  would  have  remained 
in  attendance  on  the  king:  but  when  our  battle- 
line  was  forming,  the  life  guards  requested  and 
obtained  permission  to  charge  with  Rupert's  corps 
of  cavalry,  to  which  my  troop  also  was  attached. 
I  was  not,  however,  destined  to  command  it  on 
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that  fatal  day. — ^It  was  a  soft  beautiful  Sabbath 
morning  that  rose  over  the  hills  and  meadows  of 
the  peaceful-looking  vale  of  Redhorse.  The 
church-bells  were  pealinfir  from  the  belfry  of  Kein- 
ton,  and  the  sound  passed  solemnly  over  our  wide- 
spread hosts,  as  they  mustered  for  the  work  of 
slaughter.  I  then  experienced  no  elution  at  the 
prospect  of  the  approaching  battle  ;  all  the  high 
hopes  and  enthusiasm  I  had  felt  and  cherished 
concerning  my  first  fight,  suddenly  gave  way  be- 
fore the  solemn  and  saddening  realities  of  that 
hour.  There  is  something  in  the  sight  of  a  real 
enemy,  almost  unintelligible  to  a  young  and  inno- 
cent and  inexperienced  mind.  Men,  by  thousands, 
speaking  the  same  language,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, thinking  the  same  thoughts,  were  there, 
some  half-mile  away,  calculating  how  they  could 
best  destroy  and  crush  us.  Yet  these  men  might 
have  been  good  and  kindly  neighbors  to  us,  as  to 
each  other,  but  for  the  one  OTeat  cause  ;  the  hand 
and  voice  that  was  soon  to  deal  death  against  his 
fellow-countrymen,  would  have  offered  to  him 
kindly  greetinsa  a  few  months  before.  If  such 
tb6ugbts  would  force  their  way  even  into  my  boy- 
ish mind,  how  heavily  they  must  have  weighed  on 
the  soul  of  our  King  !  And,  truly,  as  we  defiled 
before  him  to  tlie  fatal  plain  below,  never  did  I 
see  an  expression  of  sucn  deep  and  settled  sorrow 
on  the  countenance  of  anv  man :  a  heav^  gloom 
had  fallen  on  it,  which  nothing  but  the  brightness 
of  his  eyes  relieved.  There  was  ample  time  to 
observe  him,  for  our  whole  force  had  but  two 
paths  to  descend  by  from  the  brow  of  the  hill,  and 
these  two  met  in  one  near  where  his  Majesty  was 
standing.  Our  column  was  obliged  to  halt  just 
there,  in  order  to  allow  the  artillery  to  pass  by  ; 
and  I  observed  all  that  related  to  the  King  with 
the  deepest  interest.  His  thoughtful  but  penetra- 
ting glance  seemed  to  scan  every  spot  of  ground, 
and  him  who  occupied  it,  whether  friend  or  foe : 
and  sometimes  that  glance  would  wander  for  a 
moment  to  the  far  hill  side,  where  the  two  young 
princes  stood  gazing  on  the  scene  full  of  such 
moment  to  their  future.  He  scarcely  looked  at 
the  different  officers  who  came  to  announce  infor- 
mation, or  to  require  it,  but  he  started  at  the  sound 
of  a  deep  and  somewhat  agitated  voice,  that 
ottered,  ^  God  save  your  Majesty  !*'  The  speaker's 
countenance  was  concealed  by  a  helmet,  of  which 
the  visor  was  only  raised  as  he  turned  to  the  King. 
I  listened,  however,  with  emotion  to  the  voice,  and 
felt  my  heart  stir  within  me,  as  the  King  extended 
his  hand  frankly  and  cordially,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Lord  Hastings,  I  hail  it  as  a  good  omen  for  this 
day,  that  you  return  to  my  side.  Nay,  man,  speak 
not  of  the  cause  that  made  you  absent :  I  remem- 
ber it  at  this  hour,  perhaps  too  well,  especially 
when  I  see  yonder  traitor,  Holland,  in  the  ranks 
of  my  enemies.  Enough  for  the  present,  my  true- 
hearted  and  gallant  Hastings !  if  it  shall  please 
Heaven  that  we  both  survive  this  day,  hasten  to 
me  when  it  is  over.  Now  tell  those  troopers  to  move 
on,  or  the  rebels  will  have  the  triumpn  of  the  first 
move ;  and  there  is  my  nephew  Rupert,  impatientp 
ly  waving  his  sword  below  for  the  troops  to  ad- 
vance." As  the  King  spoke  the  pathway  had 
become  clear.    My  &ther  was  instantly  at  my 


side,  and  an  unsuppressed  shout  of  welcome  and 
triumph  burst  from  his  faithful  foHowers.  As  we 
passed  on  to  our  position  on  the  right,  I  had  time 
for  very  few  words  of  greeting ;  but  my  father 
informs  me  that  he  had  traveled  all  night  to 
overtake  the  army.  He  had  suffered  so  frooil 
anxiety  at  home  that  he  determined  to  follow  as. 
Though  still  not  strong,  he  hoped  to  see  that  one 
brave  battle  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  Eng^ 
land,  as  he  then  vainly  thought.  Such  was  not 
the  will  of  Providence. — But  the  hour  of  the  fight 
was  come ;  and  so  busily  had  I  been  occupied 
with  our  men,  that  I  had  scarcely  time  to  glance 
along  our  line  before  the  battle-smoke  concealed 
it  from  my  eyes.  I  could  only  observe  that  our 
force  was  ordered  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  our  enemies ;  the  cavalry  on  either 
wing,  flanked  by  Aston  and  Heyden  s  artillerf, 
and  the  infantry  in  the  centre,  where  the  stout  and 
true  Earl  of  Lindsey  fought  among  his  Lincoln 
Volunteers.  I  heard  a  tew  guns  upon  the  left, 
then  Prince  Rupert  rushed  to  the  front  of  our 
column,  and  shouted  to  the  trumpeters  to  sound  a 
charge.  Out  they  spoke  cheerily,  and  all  my  enthu- 
siasm blazed  up  again  fiercely  from  the  ashai 
where  it  had  smouldered.  God !  what  a  rojrstery 
hast  Thou  made  us!  A  few  minutes  before,  at 
the  tone  of  the  gentle  church-bells,- 1  felt  as  if  I 
could  have  pressed  every  foeman  to  my  heart, 
and  entreated  him  to  change  his  evil  ways ;  now, 
at  the  sound  of  the  scornful  trumpets  and  the 
glitter  of  the  sword,  my  mood  was  changed.  I 
tnought  I  could  have  swept  the  enemy  fipom  the 
earth  as  the  Destroying  Angel  of  the  Assyrians. 
I  longed  to  gather  their  pikes  in  armfuls,  like  the 
Switzer  Arnold,  and  defy  death  and  sufifering 
alike,  as  our  Cavaliers  dashed  over  my  body 
through  the  human  gap  that  I  had  made.  Seldom 
has  a  thought  been  sooner  followed  by  a  deed. 
With  one  wild  fierce  shout  we  dashed  our  spars 
into  our  horse's  flanks,  and  as  we  burst  upon  the 
enemy  the  force  of  our  own  shock  cast  us  asun- 
der. The  Round-head  cavalry  never  waited  for 
a  stroke  nor  received  one,  until  they  were  over- 
taken in  their  desperate  flight ;  but  the  infantry 
stood  firm,  as  Pnnce  Rupert's  columns  rushed 
passed  them  like  a  whiriwind.  We  on  the  left 
meanwhile  were  borne  against  Stapleton's  infan* 
try,  who  received  us  with  steady  hearts  and  lev- 
elled pikes.  Still  shouting  ^  for  God  and  for  the 
King  !"  I  plunged  among  them,  and  as  the  weight 
of  my  gallant  horse  bore  me  through,  I  could  feel 
the  scratch  of  a  dozen  pikes  that  glanced  along 
my  armor ;  the  next  moment  I  was  lung  upon  the 
ground,  and  a  rush  of  men  passing  over  me  de- 

{mved  me  of  all  consciousness.  I  Know  not  how 
ong  I  lay  in  that  sadden  swoon ;  but  as  I  slowly 
recovered  I  could  still  faintly  hear  the  shouts  and 
yells  of  desperate  fight  approaching  and  retiring, 
and  the  ground  shaken  under  me  as  masses  of 
cavalry  charged  to  and  fro.  Gradually  the  sounds 
grew  more  distinct,  and  vision  returned  to  my 
eyes :  I  looked  around,  and — Heaven ! — what  a 
cruel  spectacle  revealed  itself !  The  hand  that  I 
pressed  on  the  ground  to  raise  myself  splashed  in 
red  blood,  which  dyed  my  cuirass  with  many  a 
stain.  Dead  and  mangled  horses  lay  on  either  side 
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of  me,  round  them  lay  many  slain  and  wounded 
men  ;  the  latter,  with  low  moane  and  stifled  pray- 
ers or  execrations,  endeavoring  to  writhe  their 
gaiihed  limbs  into  some  less  painfal  attitude. 
Most  of  them  were  enemies,  bat  all  thought  of 
eomity  seemed  to  have  passed  away.     Not  a  few 
of  these  poor  fellovre  nad  belonged  to  my  own 
devoted  troop,  who  had  sealed  their  fldelitv  with 
their  lives  in  endeavoring  to  support  my  charge. 
It  was  miserable  to  me  to  see  those  honest  manly 
features,  so  well  known  in  childhood's  happier 
days,  now  distorted  or  pale,  as  the  sword  or 
musket  had  destroyed  them.    I  not  onlv  knew 
every  yeoman  wno  lay  there,  but  every  child  and 
village  j^rl  that  vainly  expected  the  return  to  his 
home  of  their  slain  soldier.    A  young  trumpeter, 
whose  first  attempts  to  sound  a  horn  I  well  re- 
memtiered  in  our  woodland  chase,  lay  close  to  me, 
empaled  by  a  roundhead  pike;  and  across  his 
breast  lay  his  fiither,  his  grey  hairs  dabbled  in  the 
Mood  that  streamed  from  the  boy's  side.    He  was 
t  sturdy  forester,  who  taught  me  woodcraft  long 
ago;  his  right  hand  still  grasped  the  sword  with 
which  he  had  severed  the  sword  that  smote  his  son, 
but  a  small  mark  upon  his  forehead  showed  where 
a  ballet  had  freed  the  childless  father  from  all 
lorrow.     Many  such  groups  lay  scattered  widely 
found,  formed  by  death  and  agony  into  terrible 
picturesqueness.    Not  one  mere  mercenary  soldier 
eoukl  I  see:    all  were    honest,  simple-looking 
countrymen,  who   wore   their  soldier  garments 
awkardly  as  they  lay  there,  manuring  their  native 
soil  with  rich  red  blood.     As  my  dizzy  eyes 
wandered  over  the  dead  and  dying,  and  slowly 
recognized  each  altered  face,  they  were  arrested 
by  tne  prostrate  form  of  an  officer,  whose  crimson 
scarf  showed  him  to  be  a  Cavalier.     I  dragged 
myself  towards  where  he  lay  upon  his  face,  bathed 
io  gore.     I  liiled  him  eently,  raised  his  visor,  and 
bsMld — m^  father !    He  was  not  dead ;  but  my 
joy  on  finding  him  alive  was  soon  checked  when 
I  observed  that  indescribable  pallor  which,  even  to 
the  inexperienced  eye,  is  the  sure  sign  of  ap- 
proaching death.    Once  more,  however,  he  smiled 
—smiled  upon  me  with  a  look  of  tenderest  af- 
fection, and  his  warm  heart  rallied  its  energies 
Sffain  as  it  spoke  in  his  kindling  eye  and  voice. 
&  faintly  and  solemnly  blessed  me ;  and  through 
the  roar  of  war's  infernal  din  his  whispered  wonis 
fell  distinctly  on  my  ears  like  the  accents  of  an 
angel.      'Mourn  not!'  he  said,  softly;  *no  one 
e^er  so  rejoiced  to  live  as  I  to  die — to  die  thus  on 
oiy  son's  brave  breast,  while  my  King's  enemies 
lie  scattered  before  him !     Now  I  have  no  earthly 
fear  to  mingle  with  my  hope  of  heaven !    Long 
may  you  live,  my  son,  loyally,  righteously ;  and 
wlien  you  die,  may  you  welcome  death  as  I  do 
now  !*    He  paused,  and  some  inarticulate  words 
nttled  in  his  throat ;  but  his  last  heart's  pulse  lent 
rigor  to  his  voice  as  he  saw  some  of  our  troopers 
letoming  from  the  chase  :  they  flung  themselves 
from  their  horses,  and  gazed  with  clasped  hands 
and  mournful  eye  upon  their  lord.    He  tried  to 
raise  himself;  and,  pointing  with  his  trembling 
hand  to  where  the  battle  was  still  struggling,  he 
exclaimed,  *  The  standard  is  taken !     To  the  res- 
cue— to  the  rescue !    This  day  or  never— fight !' 
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Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  rose  with  a  dy- 
ing effort  from  my  arms,  and  strove  to  utter  his 
last  war-cry.  *  For  God !'  he  cried,  and  his  voice 
failed,  his  head  sank  upon  his  cuirass,  as  he  mur- 
mured *  and  for  the  King !' — and  then  he  ceased 
to  breathe.  I  felt  the  force  of  his  last  words,  and 
the  agony  of  my  heart  sought  refuge  in  desperate 
action.  I  flung  a  fallen  standard  over  the  gallant 
dead,  and,  forgetful  of  all  bodily  pain  and  wounds, 
I  sprang  to  my  feet.  My  horse,  fearless  and  well- 
trained,  had  never  left  me.  Though  rolled  over 
and  trampled  on,  and  bleeding  trom  a  dozen 
wounds,  he  was  quietly  grazing  on  a  patch  of 
grass,  from  which  he  had  pawed  away  the  dead 
body  of  a  little  drummer  boy.  I  remember  no- 
thing more  of  that  fearful  day,  excepting  charging 
across  the  plain,  strewn  as  it  was  with  parties 
confusedly  attacking  and  flying.  I  felt  my  strength 
failing  me,  and  I  only  sought  to  reach  the  first 
miU't  to  fling  myself  among  the  enemy,  and  per- 
ish in  the  clash  of  swords.  I  tried  to  collect  my- 
self: to  take  in  the  position  of  the  battle,  and  lead 
my  scanty  troops  where  they  were  most  needed, 
but  in  vain ;  my  brain  reeled,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  glimmering  instinct  that  I  led,  still  at  a  furious 
gallop,  my  willing  men  against  the  first  bodyof 
orange  scarfs  that  I  could  reach.  My  troops 
cheered  bravely  as  we  dashed  in  among  the 
enemy,  and  I  can  remember  no  more." 

Admirably  told  as  is  this  graphic  narra- 
tive, perhaps  it  conveys  too  sombre  an  im- 
pression to  respond  to  the  general  character 
of  this  charming  Work,  which  is  replete  not 
only  with  grave  and  serious  interest,  but  also 
with  amusement.  Still  our  readers  can 
scarcely  have  failed  to  admire  with  us  the 
deep  earnestness  and  solemn  beauty  of  those 
passages  referring  to  the  Martyr-king,  the 
zeal  with  which  our  author  enters  into  all 
the  fortunes  of  the  hardy  fight,  and  the  na- 
tural and  most  pathethic  final  interview  of 
the  father  and  son.  The  nature  of  "  Regin- 
ald Hastings,'*  however,  scarcely  adapts  it  for 
extracts ;  it  is  too  complete  a  whole.  Every 
chapter  has  a  fresh  and  living  interest,  and 
such  an  air  of  reality,  that  we  can  scarcely 
believe  the  work  to  be  a  fiction.  "  Reginald 
Hastings"  is,  in  fine,  a  master- piece  of  its 
kind,  and  cannot  fail  to  Hoe,  All  the  chief 
characters  of  that  stormy  era  pass  in  review 
before  us,  and  all  enact  parts  which  are  ac- 
curately expressive  of  their  peculiar  individ- 
ualities. The  closing  scene  in  the  career  of 
the  young  and  gallant  Hugo  is  most  graph- 
ically and  touchingly  portrayed ;  and  we 
would  willingly  extract  it,  did  not  time  and 
space  forbid.  Then,  again,  the  battle  of 
Newbury  is  delineated  with  all  that  spirit 
and  fire  for  which  Mr.  Warburton's  battle- 
scenes  were  ever  so  remarkable,  softened  by 
the  influence  of  calm  and  tender  Churchman- 
ship,  as,  where  we  are  told, — 
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"  So  1*7  the  beloved  of  m&a<r,  the  admired  of 
all,  the  gallant,  good  Carntrvoo !  And,  by  bia 
eide,  his  white  baim  waving  in  the  .breeie,  knelt 
Jeremy  Taylor,  the  Divipe,  ponriog  forth  sucb 
heavenly  and  conBoIiog  prayer,  as  brightened  np 
the  countenance  of  the  aying  man  with  Ihonf  hts 
diat  conqnered  agony."— p.  218. 

Powerfully  marked  is  tbe  extraordinary 
individualityof  HeneklahDoom.or,  rather,  of 
the  regicide  Felton,  bovering,  like  an  evil 
Inrd  of  prey,  over  the  heroine  Zillah,  who, 
however,  ic  her  queenly  KJBce,  can  scarcely 
be  likened  to  tbe  dove.  The  aoenes  betwiit 
her  and  the  hero  are  aingulftrly  nnd  power- 
fully dramatic.  Few  portraitures  may  inter- 
est the  general  reader  more  than  this  mas- 
terly one  of  Cromwell: — 

■■  There  stood  Cromwell,  now  not  only  calm, 
bnt  immovable  looking.  I  did  not  then  note  the 
rest  of  hia  appearance;  my  whde  attention  was 
riveted  on  the  massive  but  deeply-marbed  coun- 
tenance that  met  mine.  The  bold  broad  brow 
bespoke  indomitable  resolution,  rather  than  com- 
mand ;  (be  Email  eyea,  (grey,  1  believe  tbey  are,) 
that  glanced  out  from  beneath  hia  shaggy  ove- 
lashea,  were  not  whm  is  called  pierning,  but  tliey 
looked  iTimfobie,  if  I  may  use  that  word  to  e.xpress, 
that  it  seemed  imposaible  to  baffle  them.  Tbe 
noae  waa  of  the  shape  and  aomawhat  of  the  color 
that  topers  celebrate )  but  the  mouih  might  have 
become  RadamanLhus  bimaelf.  The  whole  visage 
seemed  to  argue  a  marvellous  compound  of  Sdd- 
tlety  and  etreneth ;  yet  over  all  waa  a  strange 
and  almost  noble  expreaaion  of  immortal  sorrow; 
something  aublime,  Indeed,  that  fixed  itself  more 
deeply  in  my  memory  than  all  else." — pp.  259, 
360. 

Nor  is  the  following  speech  of  this  man's 
less  characteristic  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious criminals  of  all  time.  Hastings  has 
been  brought  before  him,  as  prisoner  at  war, 
and  is  now  awaiting  his  doom.  Cromwell 
thus  addresses  hia  officers : — 

■■  *  Behold !  this  is  the  sort  of  man  with  whom 
we  have  to  deal ;  tbiu  is  the  work  put  upon  us. 
Yea,  here  is  a  brave  gentleman — one  of  good  re- 
port; bonorableand  just,  moreover,  in  his  genera- 
tion,and  well-beloved  ofthe  dwellers  on  his  lands. 
One  whom  we  have  marked  as  not  swift  to  shed 
blood,  or  greedy  of  gain,  or  profane,  or  a  wine- 
bibber.'  He  pauaed,  and  I  began  to  feel  nervous 
about  the  conclusion  of  this  most  unexpected 
.  eulc^um,  though  I  bad  not  thai  known  his  pane- 
gyric, and  swinlv  following  denunciation  of  the 
brave  Lord  Capel.  He  now  looked  ai  bis  officers 
steadily  and  mournfully,  as  if  he  were  reading 
•one  unwelcome  counsel  in  their  countenance,  as 
he  resnmed :  'But  it  is  even  so,  my  masters ;  ye 
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say,  that  having  put  bis  hand  to  tbe  accnraal 
thinff,  he  mast  pay  the  penalty  thereof  It  may 
not  be  that  tbe  pec^le  suffer  both  ways — that  tbey 
be  Dot  only  warred  against  in  tbe  ^eld,  but  like- 
wise defrauded  of  their  righteous  spoil !  le  it 
not  so,  my  mnslera  ?  Wherefore,  young  man,  I 
have  sent  to  have  speech  with  thee :  for  the  Par-' 
liament  is  very  merciful,  and  would  not  condemn 
any  man  without  a  bearing.'" 

We  break  off  abruptly,  though  the  whole 
scene  is  maaterly,  and  will  well  repay  a  read- 
ing. The  perusal  of  this  work  can  be  com- 
pared to  nothing  more  fitly  than  to  a  jour- 
ney through  a  richly-wooded  and  highly- 
cultivated  country,  where  every  turning  of 
the  road  presents  some  new  and  animated 
prospect  to  our  eyes.  As  we  now  hastily 
turn  the  leaves,  we  scarcely  descry  a  chapter 
on  which  ve  could  not  dwell  with  pleasure, 
nnd  which  would  not  furnish  much  both  of 
interest  and  instrncLion.  The  scenes  in  Hol- 
land are  particularly  admirable  of  their  kind, 
though  they  certainly  do  not  partake  of  tbe 
nature  of  Dutch  scenery ;  those  in  Switier- 
land  are  romantic,  on  tbe  other  hand,  and 
exciting,  as  mountain  scenes  ought  to  bo ; 
and  the  conclusion  is  peculiarly  appropriate 
and  natural.  Indeed,  the  easy  grace  and 
calm  truthfulness  of  the  work  are,  after  aO, 
ila  great  and  peculiar  merits,  which  induce  oa 
to  regard  it  ns  one  of  the  most  valuable  illua- 
trations  of  that  stormy  and  romantic  f^e. 

We  feel  that  in  this  limited  notice  we  have 
neither  done  jostice  to  Mr.  Warburion  nor 
to  his  works :  we  have  desired  only  to  yield 
our  hasty  tribute  to  his  memory,  as  a  man  of 
the  highest  talents,  a  consistent  Churchman, 
and  an  English  gentieman.  Others  are  still 
left  behind  him  ;  the  authors  of  "  Hoohela- 
ga,"  and  "  Hollo  and  bis  Race,"  who  ahare 
many  of  bis  most  distinctive  excellencies, 
and  who,  for  his  sake,  will  be  the  dearer  to 
their  country.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say, 
that  England  has  seldom  mourned  a  disaster 
more  than  the  premature  loss  of  Eliot  War- 
burton.  Men  who  only  knew  him  by  repn- 
tatioD,  spoke,  and  still  speak  of  him,  as  though 
he  were  a  private  and  a  dear  friend ;  and  the 
general  voice  appears  to  express,  wjtb  one 
accord,  that  conviction  of  his  sterling  meriU, 
which  could  scarcely  find  more  6tting  utter- 
ance, it  may  be,  than  in  these  well-known 

"  His  life  was  gentle :  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  Mm,  that  Natnre  might  stand  npi 
And  say  to  all  tbe  world,  This  was  a  man  I" 
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Bktwbsn  the  physical  and  mental  and 
moral  faculties  of  men,  there  are,  of  course, 
nany  differences ;  but  there  is  one  which  is 
peculiarly  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who 
iubt  that  the  latter  spring  from,  or  are  Qon- 
Dected  structurally  with,  the  former.  It  is, 
that  while  health  and  disease,  strength  and 
weakness,  are  incompatible,  as  separate  ez- 
ittencea,  in  the  human  physique,  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  to  find  moral  beauty  and 
aM>ral  degradation,  mental  weakness  and 
mental  strength,  co-existing  independently 
ind  in  high  development  in  one  person. 
Every  man  tolerably  acquainted  with  himself 
it  aware  of  this  truth,  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
far  as  morals  are  involved ;  and  a  very  im« 
perfect  acquaintance  with  literary  humanity 
would  assure  him  that  not  only  do  vast  dis- 
crepancies exist  between  intellect  and  mo- 
rality, though  perfect  union  seems  to  be  the 
natural  condition  of  healthy  existence,  but 
that  equally  strange  dbcrepancies  exist  be- 
tween common  sense  and  intellect,  or  genius. 
The  transcendent,  the  almost  superlative  in- 
spirations of  Goldsmith,  have  descended  to 
«8  accompanied  by  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  the  inspirations  of  an  idiot, 
who  was  also  a  solemn  coxcomb.  There  was 
doubtless  some  foundation  for  such  opinions, 
and  Goldsmith  is  not  unique  in  this  particu- 
lir ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  admirers  of 
the  '*  Vicar  of  Wakefield  *'  to  know  that  the 
aberrations  of  its  author  were  not  of  that 
character  which  so  frequently  astonish  us  in 
men  of  genius,  where  want  of  decency,  in 
open  addiction  to  degrading  vices  and  mean- 
ness, is  the  most  prominent  evidence  of  the 
want  of  sense. 

A  forcible  instance  of  such  incongruity, 
but  immeasurably  more  prominent  from  the 
greatness  of  the  genius  that  was  obscured 
and  crippled  than  from  the  vicious  weakness 
that  was  suffered  to  obtain  mastery,  has 
lately  been  bruited  into  the  ears  of  the  world 
h  the  history  of  Hartley  Coleridge;  a  la- 
mentable history — the  history'  of  an  April 
day  :  but  which,  most  justly,  has  met  with 
Utile   condemnatton   and  very  great  pity. 


For  his  weakness  was  bne  which,  at  any 
rate,  was  not  exercised  at  the  expense  of 
others,  and  was,  of  all  other  weaknesses,  the 
most  likely  to  beset  a  mnn  of  such  a  tem- 
perament. Full  of  dreamy  and  poetical  in- 
toxication at  all  times,  born  of  all  the  fanta- 
sies and  mysteries  that  rapt  the  *'  old  man 
eloquent,"  Hartley  Coleriage  was,  perhaps, 
of  all  living  men,  the  most  liable  to  attack 
from  his  peculiar  foe.  The  same  excuse,  on 
similar  grounds  but  less  justly,  may  be  made 
for  some  others  of  strong  imagination  who 
have  fallen  into  intemperate  habits ;  but  by 
far  the  most  frequent  and  most  exaggerated 
instances  of  mental  and  moral  degradation  in 
men  of  acknowledged  genius  or  talent  will 
not  allow  of  so  plausible  an  interpretation. 

A  little  shilling  book,  the  first  of  a  new 
series  of  such,*  recalls  to  our  remembrance 
a  sad  example — if,  indeed,  it  is  not  the  most 
sad  and  the  most  remarkable  in  all  the  range 
of  literary  biography.  Edgar  Poe,  an  Ameri- 
can celebrity,  is  not  altogether  unknown  in 
England,  nor  is  the  present  the  first  occasion 
on  which  any  of  his  productions  have  been 
laid  before  the  English  public ;  but  he  is 
sufficiently  unknown,  and  his  life  and  writings 
sufficiently  eccentric,  to  render  interesting  a 
sketch  of  the  former  and  a  brief  estimate  of 
the  latter. 

Poe  was  born  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
year  1811.  His  father  was  a  lawyer,  but 
finally  adopted  the  profession  of  his  wife, 
who  was  an  actress.f  Dying  early  in  life, 
they  left  behind  them  three  children  in  utter 
destitution.  Edgar,  the  eldest,  was  then  six 
years  old,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  a  child 
of  remarkable  beauty  and  precocious  wit.  A 
Mr.  John  Allan,  a  merchant,  adopted  the 
boy,  who  accompanied  him  to  England  in 
1816,  and  who,  after  visiting  the  more  inter- 

*  Readable  Books.  Vol.  I.  Tales  of  Mystery, 
Imaginatioa  and  Humor.  By  Bdgar  A.  Poe.  Loo- 
don;  Vuetally. 

f  The  facts  here  related  of  the  life,  d^,  of  Poe, 
are  condensed  from  a  memoir  by  Rev.  B.  W.  Qria- 
wold,  prefixed  to  a  late  edition  of  his  works^  and 
reprinted  at  length  in  the  present  little  Tolume. 
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esting  portioDs  of  the  country>  was  sent  to 
a  school  near  London.  Kemaining  here  four 
or  five  years,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  entered  the  University  of  Char- 
leville,  where  the  career  of  his  dissipation 
commenced.  The  manners  prevailing  at  the 
University  at  that  time,  says  the  Kev.  R. 
Griswold,  were  extremely  dissolute ;  and 
Poe  "  was  known  as  the  wildest  and  most 
reckless  student  of  his  class.  5ut  the  re- 
markahle  ease  with  which  he  mastered  the 
most  difficult  studies  kept  him  all  the  while 
in  the  first  rank  of  scholarship ;  and  he 
would  have  graduated  with  the  highest 
honors  had  not  his  gambling,  intemperance, 
and  other  vices  induced  his  expulsion  from 
the  University."  At  this  time,  though  below 
the  middle  height  and  slenderly  formed,  he 
was  noted  for  feats  of  hardihood,  strength 
and  activity  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  in  a  not 
day,  he  swam  seven  miles  and  a  half  against 
a  tide  that  was  running  probably  at  from 
two  to  three  miles  an  hour. 

While  at  the  University,  his  allowance  of 
money  had  been  liberal,  but  he  quitted  the 
place  very  much  in  debt ;  and  when  Mr. 
Allan  refused  to  pay  some  of  the  drafts  with 
which  he  had  paid  his  losses  in  gaming,  he 
wrote  him  an  abusive  letter,  quitted  his 
house,  and  soon  after  left  the  country,  with 
the  intention  of  joining  the  Greeks  in  their  i 
struggle  with  the  Moslem.  He  never  reached  ^ 
his  destination  ;  and  we  next  hear  of  him  at 
St*  Petersburgh,  where,  shortly  after  his  ar- 
rival, the  American  Minister  in  that  capital 
was  summoned  one  morning  to  save  him 
from  the  penalties  of  a  drunken  debauch. 
Through  the  ambassador's  intervention,  he 
was  set  at  liberty  and  enabled  to  return  to 
the  United  States.  Here  Mr.  Allan  again 
proffered  his  aid  ;  and  upon  Poe's  expressing 
some  desire  to  enter  the  Military  Academy, 
obtained  his  appointment  to  a  scholarship  in 
that  institution.  For  a  few  weeks  the  cadet 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  his  studies, 
and  he  became  at  once  a  favorite  with  the 
officers  and  the  professors ;  but  his  habits  of 
dissipation  speedily  reappeared.  Duties  were 
neglected,  orders  disobeyed,  and  in  ten 
months  from  his  matriculation  he  was  cashier- 
ed. Mr.  Allan,  ever  disposed  to  be  his 
friend,  again  received  him  into  his  family ; 
"  but,"  says  Mr.  Griswold,  **  it  soon  became 
necessary  that  he  should  close  his  doors 
against  nim  for  ever.  According  to  Poe's 
own  statement,  he  ridiculed  the  second  mar- 
riage of  his  patron  with  a  Miss  Paterson,  a 
lady  some  years  his  junior,  with  whom  he 


story,  scarcely  suited  for  repetition   here, 
which,  if  true,  throws  a  dark  shade  upon 
the  quarrel  and  a  yery  ugly  light  upon  Poe's 
character,  was  told   by  the  friends  of  the 
other  party."    From  this  time  Mr.  Allan  re- 
fused to  see  or  assist  him ;  and  dying   in 
1 834,  bequeathed  not  a  single  dollar  to  Poe. 
Enough  has  been  quoted  to  indicate  the 
character  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe ;  but  let  us 
now  rapidly  trace  it  in  connexion  with  his 
literary  career.     Soon  after  he  left  the  Mili- 
tary Academy,  Poe  published  a  small  volume 
of  poetry ;  and  the  result  was  to  confirm 
him  in  a  belief  that  he  might  succeed  in  the 
profession  of  letters,  to  which  he  forthwith 
applied   himself.     His  contributions  to  the 
journals,  however,  attracted  little  attention  ; 
and  his  hopes  of  gaining  a  livelihood  in  this 
way  being  disappointed,  he  enlisted  as  a  pri- 
vate soldier.     He  was  recognised  by  some 
officers  who  had  known  him  when  in  the 
Academy ;  and  efforts  were  made,  privately, 
to  obtain  for  him  a  commission,  when  it  was 
found  that  he  had  deserted.   He  next  makes 
his  appearance  as  competitor  for  two  prixes 
offered  by  an  American  journal ;  and  these, 
it  seems,  he  gained  chiefiy  through  a  beauti- 
fully distinct  caligraphy.     This  attracted  the 
notice   of  one  of  the  committee  of  award, 
his  contributions  were  read,  and  it  was  unan- 
imously decided  that  the  prizes  should   be 
paid  ''  to  the  first  of  geniuses  who  had  written 
distinctly,"  without  opening  another  manu- 
script.    The  prize  tale  was  the  '*  Manuscript 
found  in  a  Bottle ;''  and  the  publisher  intro- 
duced Poe  to  a  Mr.  Kennedy,  a  literary  cha- 
racter well  known  in  America,  at  that  gentle- 
man's desire.     The  prizes  not  having  been 
paid,  the  costume  in  which  he  appeared  at 
this  introduction  was  that  in  which  he  had 
answered  the  advertisement  of  his  good  for- 
tune.    '*  Thin,  and  pale  even  to  ghastliness. 
his  whole  appearance  indicated  sickness  and 
the  utmost  destitution.     A  well-worn  frock- 
coat  concealed  the  absence  of  a  shirt,  and 
imperfect  boots  disclosed  the  lack  of,  hose. 
*  *  *  Poe  told  his  history  and  his  ambition, 
and  it  was  determined  that  he  should  not 
want  means  for  a  suitable  appearance  in  soci- 
ety, nor  opportunity  for  a  just  display  of  his 
abilities  in  literature."     He  was  immediately 
supplied  with  apparel  from  a  clothing-store, 
and  sent  to  a  bath,  '*  whence  he  returned 
with  the  suddenly  regained  style  of  a  gen- 
tleman." 

Through  the  efforts  of  his  new  friends, 
Poe  obtained  the  editorship  of  a  magazine 
published  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  which 


stated  he  bad  a  quar^l ;  but  a  different  |  ne  contributed  largely ;  but  at  the  lapse  of  a 
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few  months  his  old  habits  returned,  and  for 
a  week  he  continued  in  a  condition  of  *' brutal 
drunkenness/'  which  resulted  in  his  dismis- 
sal. By  professions  of  repentance  and  pro- 
mises of  reformation,  however,  a  reconcilia- 
tion was  effected,  and  a  new  contract  ar- 
ranged ;  but  Poe's  frequent  irregularities  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  his  kind-hearted  em- 
ployer, and  in  January,  1837,  he  took  leave 
of  the  magazine. 

While  at  Richmond,  and  with  an  income 
of  but  a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  he  married ; 
and  leaving  this  town,  he  vacillated  from 
state  to  state,  depending  upon  his  chances  of 
success  as  a  journalist,  until,  settling  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, he  became  editor  of  a  magazine 
which  had  been  recently  established  there. 
He  seems  to  have  entered  upon  this  office 
under  the  influence  of  a  healthy  ambition 
and  a  determination  to  reform ;  and  the  con- 
▼ictioQ  that  his  reputation  was  increasing  led 
him  for  a  while  to  cheerful  views  and  regular 
habits.  The  close  of  a  single  summer,  how- 
ever, brought  with  it  a  relapse;  and  "for 
weeks  he  was  regardless  of  anything  but  a 
morbid  and  insatiable  appetite  for  the  means 
of  intoxication."  On  one  occasion,  and  al- 
though similar  neglect  had  been  once  before 
committed,  the  proprietor  of  the  magazine 
returned  after  a  short  absence  to  find  no 
preparations  made  for  the  publication  of  the 
number,  the  day  on  which  it  was  due  being 
past;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  Poe  "had 
prepared  the  prospectus  of  a  new  monthly, 
and  obtained  transcripts  of  his  subscription 
and  account- books,  to  be  used  in  a  scheme 
for  supplanting  him."  He  was  of  course 
dismissed. 

Notwithstanding  this  conduct,  he  was  in- 
stalled, a  few  months  afterwards,  as  editor  of 
"Graham's  Magazine,"  and  during  his  en- 
gagement on  this  periodical,  which  lasted 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  he  wrote  some  of 
his  finest  tales  and  criticisms,  and  drew  at- 
tention by  his  papers  on  cryptology  and  cy- 
phers. In  1844,  however,  his  old  infirmities, 
having  again  thrown  him  upon  the  world, 
Poe  removed  to  New  York,  and  entered  on 
a  new  existence.  For  the  first  time  he  was 
received  into  circles  capable  both  of  the  ap- 
preciation and  production  of  literature ;  his 
reputation  serving  as  a  passport  to  any  so- 
ciety he  desired  to  enter.  He  added  to  his 
fMne  soon  after  he  arrived  in  this  city  by  the 
publication  of  a  poetical  composition  called 
**  The  Raven,"  regarding  which  we  entirely 
concur  in  Mr.  Willis's  opinion,  that  it  "  is 
unsurpassed  in  English  poetry  for  subtle 
conception,  masterly  ingenuity  of  versifica- 


tion, and  consistent  sustaining  of  imaginative 
power."  It  is,  indeed,  mainly  on  account  of 
this  little  poem  that  we  so  deeply  deplore 
the  manifold  vices  and  weaknesses  with  which 
he  mind  of  its  author  was  besotted.  Every 
verse  in  this  unique  poem  rings  with  the  true 
note  of  genius ;  and  without  dilating  particu- 
larlv  on  its  merits,  we  must  say  that,  in  its 
kind,  we  do  not  hope  to  see  it  excelled.  It  is 
impossible  to  turn  from  this  composition  to 
the  author's  biography,  without  calculating, 
distressfully,  how  much  talent,  of  which  this  is 
perhaps  merely  a  scintillation,  was  here  over- 
borne and  drowned  in  the  flood  of  intem- 
perance ;  to  say  naught  of  wonder  and  re- 
gret at  the  same  time  that  it  should  exist  at 
all  in  the  same  nature  with  so  much  inherent 
and  natural  vice.  Another  and  most  flagrant 
instance  of  this  latter  quality — one,  it  is  said, 
of  many  such — we  pass  over,  and  proceed 
quickly  to  the  last  scenes  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man's  existence.  While  in  New  York 
his  fame  as  a  magazinist  rose  rapidly;  he 
contributed  to  several  of  the  chief  periodi- 
cals, but  as  the  summer  of  1846  wore  on, 
his  habits  reduced  him  to  "  much  more  than 
common  destitution."  The  dangerous  illness 
of  his  wife  added  to  his  misfortunes ;  and 
his  energies  prostrated  by  dissipation  and 
anxiety,  the  subject  was  introduced  into  the 
public  journals,  which  resulted  in  pecuniary 
contributions  sufficient  to  relieve  nim  from 
all  temporary  embarrassment ;  but  this  for- 
tune his  wife  lived  not  to  share.  At  this  pe- 
riod of  Poe's  history  we  are  introduced  to 
his  mother-in-law ;  and  a  beautiful  contrast 
to  his  character  does  her  character  offer. 
Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  describes  her  as  with  a 
countenance  "  made  beautiful  and  saintly, 
with  an  evidently  complete  giving  up  of  her 
life  to  privation  and  sorrowful  tenderness" — 
clinging  to  this  degraded  and  poverty-strick- 
en man  even  long  after  her  daughter's  death 
— "  living  with  him,  caring  for  him,"  and 
begging  for  him,  **  Winter  after  winter,  for 
years,  the  most  touching  siffht  to  us  in  the 
whole  city  has  been  that  tireless  minister  to 
genius,  thinly  clad,  going  from  office  to  office 
with  a  poem,  or  an  article,  or  some  literary 
subject,  to  sell — sometimes  simply  pleading 
with  a  broken  voice  that  he  (Poe)  was  ill, 
and  begging  for  him ;  mentioning  nothing 
but  that '  he  was  ill,'  whatever  might  be  the 
reason  for  his  writing  nothing ;  and  never, 
amid  all  the  tears  and  recitals  of  distress,  suf- 
fering one  syllable  to  escape  her  lips  that  could 
convey  a  doubt  of  him,  or  a  complaint,  or  a 
lessening  of  pride  in  his  genius  and  good  in- 
tentions.   ^  Surely,  then,  after  all,  there  most 
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have  been  something  noble  in  the  heart  of 
this  man  to  have  commanded  such  minister- 
ing— from  one,  too,  who  was  not  bound  to 
him  by  kindred,  nor  by  that  love  which  in 
woman  is  the  spring  of  so  much  heroic  devo- 
tion. For  her  sake,  we  are  almost  inclined 
to  retract  our  harsh  expressions  against  the 
object  of  her  tenderness. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  bring  this  mel- 
ancholy sketch  to  a.  close.  Poe's  life,  in  fact, 
during  the  three  years  that  yet  remained  to 
him,  was  simply  a  repetition  of  his  previous 
existence,  notwithstanding  which  his  reputa- 
tion still  increased,  and  he  made  many  friends. 
He  was,  indeed,  at  one  time  engaged  to  mar- 
ry a  lady  who  is  termed  "  one  of  the  roost 
brilliant  women  in  New  England."  He,  how- 
ever, suddenly  changed  his  determination ; 
and  after  declaring  his  intention  to  break  the 
match,  he  crossed  the  same  day  into  the  city 
where  the  lady  dwelt,  and  on  the  evening  that 
should  have  been  the  evening  before  the 
bridal,  "  committed  in  drunkenness  such  out- 
rages at  her  house  as  made  necessary  a 
summons  of  the  police.'* 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1849,  Poe  set  out 
for  New  York  from  Virginia,  to  fulfil  a  liter- 
ary engagement,  and  to  prepare  for  a  mar- 
riage with  a  lady  whom  he  had  known  in 
youth ;  again  resolved  to  lead  a  thoroughly  re- 
formed life,  to  aid  which  resolve  he  had  joined 
a  Temperance  Society.  On  arriving  at  Balti- 
more he  gave  his  trunks  to  a  porter,  and  en- 
tered a  tavern  to  obtain  refreshment.  "  Here 
he  met  acquaintances  who  invited  him  to 
drink.  All  his  resolutions  and  duties  were  soon 
forgotten ;  in  a  few  hours  be  was  in  such 
a  state  as  is  commonly  induced  only  by  long- 
continued  intoxication  ;  and  after  a  night  of 
insanity  and  exposure  he  was  carried  to  a 
hospital,  and  there,  on  the  evening  of  Sun- 
day, the  7th  of  October,  1849,  he  died,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-eight. 

We  think  our  readers  will  by  this  time 
agree  with  us  that  a  more  melancholy  story 
is  not  told  in  the  curiosities  of  literature. 
They  will  remark  in  it  a  monotony  of  dissi- 
pation, an  unvarying  and  unrelieved  repeti- 
tion of  vicious  incident  which  we  fear  the 
subject  of  the  biography  himself  had  main- 
ly to  answer  for.  But  to  complete  the  sketch 
we  have  here  borrowed  from  Mr.  Gris wold's 
memoir,  we  must  add,  in  that  gentleman's 
words,  that  Poe's  conversation  was  at  times 
almost  supra- mortal  in  its  eloquence.  His 
voice  was  modulated  with  the  most  astonish- 
ing skill,  and  his  imagery  was  from  the 
worlds  which  no  mortal  can  see  but  with  the 
vision  of  genius.    ...    He  walked    the 


streets  in  ml^lnesB  or  melancholy,  with  lips 
moving  in  indistinct  curses,  or  with  eyes  up- 
turned in  passionate  prayer — never  for  him- 
self, for  he  felt,  or  professed  to  feel,  that  he 
was  already  damned — but  for  their  happi- 
ness who,  at  the  moment,  were  objects  of  hb 
idolatry.  Irascible,  envious,  says  our  authori- 
ty, his  passions  vented  themselves  in  sneers. 
You  could  not  contradict  him,  but  you  raised 
quick  choler ;  you  could  not  speak  of  wealth, 
but  his  cheek  paled  with  gnawing  envy. 
There  seemed  to  him  no  moral  susceptibility ; 
and,  what  was  more  remarkable  in  a  proud 
nature,  little  or  nothing  of  the  true  point  of 
honor. 

The  writings  of  Edgar  Poe,  whether  po- 
ems or  tales,  are  quite  as  remarkable  and  in- 
congruous as  his  character.  They  evidence 
an  imagination  the  most  fervid  and  daring ; 
and  in  most  of  his  tales  this  imagination  is 
brought  to  bear  on  abstruse  phenomena  in 
nature  and  science,  with  results  which  are 
rendered  more  astounding  to  the  reader  by 
the  apparently  strict  adherence  to  fact  and 
scientific  detail.  We  remember  one  of  these, 
not,  however,  included  in  Messrs.  Viztelly's 
little  volume,  wherein  all  the  phenomena  re- 
sulting from  the  near  approach  of  a  comet 
to  the  earth,  on  vegetable  and  animated  na- 
ture, are  described  with  a  terrible  plausibility. 

In  the  same  spirit  the  **  Efifects  of  Mes- 
merism on  a  Dying  Man"  is  conceived  ;  and 
though  it  certainly  has  not  that  refinement  of 
imagination  and  general  excellence,  as  a  flight 
into  the  regions  of  probability,  which  renders 
the  story  of  the  comet  fascinating,  there  is 
yet  a  boldness  in  the  assertion  of  phenomena, 
and  an  apparent  scientific  detail,  that  for  a 
time  entirely  impose  upon  the  mind,  and, 
spite  of  the  absurdity  of  the  circumstances 
asserted,  render  the  horrible  story  true.  To 
be  able  to  produce  such  an  effect  is  proof  of 
great  power ;  to  use  that  power  in  a  manner 
so  outre  is  at  first  sight  proof  of  a  diseased 
mind,  or,  to  use  a  cant  expression,  of  a  natu- 
rally "  morbid  imagination."  If  such  were 
the  case,  some  kind  of  palliation,  some  scin- 
tillation of  pity,  might  be  applicable  to  that 
dissipation  ne  wallowed  in.  But  in  fact  it 
really  was  not  so ;  and,  however  much  his 
mental  powers  may  have  been  weakened  or 
diverted  by  being  sodden  in  strong  drink, 
which  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  were  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
original  mind  was  by  no  means  of  that  pain- 
fully sensitive  and  delicate  character  which 
has  almost  naturally  induced  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation in  men  of  dreamy  and  ultramundane 
genius.     An  imagination  of  the  boldest  cha- 
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racier  was  here  natorallj  anited  to  iiDusual 
powers  of  analysis  and  practical  observalion : 
some  of  the  best  of  Poe's  tales  depend  en- 
tirely upon  this  latter  quality.  These  are  un- 
doabtedly  the  main  elements  of  genius  ;  and 
such  a  combination,  but  with  rather  less  im- 
agination, perhaps,  and  proportionately  more 
practical  application,  is  unquestionably  the 
source  of  sober  scientific— even  of  mechani- 
cal excellence. 

But  without  going  farther,  we  may  as  well 
return  at  once  to  the  observations  we  made 
at  starting ;  for  the  closest  investigation  of 
this  man  8  character  and  abilities  will  only 


lead  us  to  wonder  and  regret  that  so  much 
intellectual  power  may  co-exist  with  so  much 
moral  weakness.  In  his  character  there  ex- 
isted at  once  strongest  common-sense  and 
wretchedest  folly  :  it  was  steeped  at  once  in 
depravity  and  poetry.  For  though  to  allow 
any  literary  excellence  to  our  American  breth- 
ren is  considered  a  tolerably  good  proof  of  a 
low  standard  of  taste,  we  yet  venture  to  say 
that  a  half-dozen  such  poems  as  *'  The  Raven 
would  have  placed  Edgar  Poe  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  modem  poetry.  We  hope  to  be 
forgiven  if  we  have  spoken  too  harshly  of  a 
dead  man. 
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Frbnch  LrrsRATURB  FOR  1851. — ^The  pub- 
lication of  the  last  number,  completing  the 
volume,  of  the  Journal  de  la  Librairie  for 
1851,  enables  us  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
literary  statistics  of  France  for  the  year  which 
has  just  closed.  They  do  not  differ  much 
from  those  of  1 850 ;  but  the  difference,  how- 
ever small,  is  on  the  right  side.  The  total 
number  of  books,  newspapers,  j^amphlets, 
and  works  of  all  kinds  published  during  the 
jear,  is  7,250, — showing  an  increase  of  142  on 
the  preceding  twelvemonth.  6,817  works 
have  been  publbhed  in  French : — in  which 
are  included  47  written  in  the  different  pro- 
nncial  dialects.  Among  the  works  published 
m  foreign  languages  we  notice  65  German, 
68  English,  93  Spanish,  and  160  Latin  publi- 
cations. Of  these,  4,219  were  printed  in 
Paris  alone,  and  3,087  only  in  the  depart- 
ments,— Algeria  furnishing  44  for  her  share. 
Reprints  and  new  editions  figure  in  the  list 
for  1,877, — leaving  5,678  works  which  may 
be  considered  new.  182  geographical  maps 
and  plans,  8,961  engravings  and  lithographs, 
885  pieces  of  vocal  music,  and  809  works  of 
instrumental  music,  complete  the  intellectual 
and  artistical  harvest  of  .France  for  1851. 
The  labors  of  French  Journalism  are  worth 
looking  back  to.  Of  the  166  newspapers 
which  enlivened  the  past  year,  and  many  of 
which  were  its  offspring— nearly  three-fourths 
have  ceased  to  exist.  Several  of  them  were 
destined  to  supply  special  wants  which  were 


not,  it  appears,  so  generally  felt  by  the 
public  as  the  Editors  surmised,  or  were 
not,  at  any  rate,  sufficiently  pressing  to 
compel  subscription.  Besides  the  7ri6une 
Chronomitriqtie — which  our  readers  may 
remember  our  mentioning  on  its  appear^ 
ance, — we  notice  Le  Moniteur  des  Epiciers, 
the  Journal  des  Fieurs  and  the  Joutnal 
de  Conchyliologie,  the  Alambic,  the  Revue 
GaetronomigHe  and  L*entr^acte  du  Gastro- 
nome, the  Journal  dee  Flaneurs,  and  lastly, 
the  Journal  dts  Solutions  OrammcUicales : 
— the  titles  of  which  sufficiently  indicate  the 
particular  classes  of  readers  to  which  they 
were  addressed.  The  dramatic  world  of 
France — fortunately  for  the  dramatic  world 
in  all  other  countries — has  not  been  inactive. 
The  year  1851  shows  a  brilliant  array  of  263 
works  written  for  the  French  stage ; — 35 
dramas,  14  comedies,  12  operas  or  lyrical 
dramas,  5  ballets,  and  nearly  200  vaudevilles, 
make  up  the  number.  It  will  be  gratifying 
to  some  of  our  readers  to  observe  that  not  a 
single  tragedy,  in  the  French  sense  of  the 
word,  has  made  its  appearance. — As  a  con- 
cluding and  sweeping  statistical  remark,  we 
may  add,  that  the  French  press  during  the 
last  ten  vears  has  given  to  the  world  82,000 
works  of  Literature  and  Art.  It  might  be 
curious  to  compare  this  figure  with  the  intel- 
lectual returns  of  the  Imperial  epoch — say 
from  1804  to  1814. — Alhenoeum. 
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LORD   PALMERSTON  AND   HIS   POLIC'Y.* 


It  is  a  rarity,  amounting  indeed  to  marvel, 
that  a  statesman,  in  a  constitutional  and 
rapidly-progressive  country,  should  be  able 
to  boast  almost  fifty  years  of  active  and 
official  life.  Absolute  governments  seldom 
secure  to  tlieir  administrative  chiefs  a  tenure 
of  office  so  durable  and  so  constant  And 
liberty — the  greater  it  b,  the  more  quickly 
IS  it  said  to  **  use  up"  and  devour  its  politi- 
cal children.  Lord  Palmerston,  therefore, 
is  looked  upon  as  having  practised  some  po- 
litical legerdemain,  in  order  to  have  preserved 
office  so  constantly  and  so  long.  And  this 
perhaps  is  one  of  the  gravest  reproaches 
made  against  him.  The  excuse  and  expla- 
nation lie  in  the  circumstance  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston having  passed  nearly  twenty  years, 
or  about  the  half  of  his  official  life,  in  a  sub- 
ordinate and  humble  position,  bordering 
upon  mutism.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  to 
the  uninitiated,  that  a  statesman  well  bom, 
and  of  that  rank  and  fortune  from  which 
statesmanship  is  supposed,  in  this  country, 
to  spring  spontaneous  and  full  grown,  as 
mushrooms  do— it  is  inconceivable  that  such 
a  man  should  sit  in  Parliament  behind  the 
Castlereaghs,  the  Sidmouths,  and  the  Van- 
sittarts,  and  for  twenty  years  not  dare  to 
open  his  mouth,  except  on  subjects  immedi- 
ately connected  with  his  especial  office.  Yet 
such  was  then  the  training,  and  such  indeed 
is  still  the  discipline  of  party,  that  abnega- 
tion such  as  this  is  required  of  the  first  intel- 
lects,, from  the  moment  they  are  enrolled 
and  honored  with  a  place  by  either  of  our 
great  aristocratic  parties. 

Lord  Palmerston,  however,  came  of  an 
official  stock.  He  is  the  representative  of 
the  male  line  of  the  Temples,  as  the  Dukes 
of  Buckingham  are  of  the  female  line.  The 
latter  were  enriched  by  the  inheritance  of 

*  1.  Lord  Palmeraton,  F  AnffUietre,  et  le  Conti- 
nent. Par  le  Comte  de  Ficquelmont  Parii,  Aa- 
gUBt,  1852. 

2.  Opinuma  and  Policy  of  the  Right  Hon.  Via- 
eount  J^almeraton,  as  Minister,  Diplomatist,  and 
Statesman,  With  a  Memoir  by  0.  H.  Francis,  Esq. 
London :  Colbum  <&  Co. 


Lord  Cobham.  Lord  Palmerston's  father 
seconded  the  address  under  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham's  administration — a  proof  of  his 
Whig  leanings.  He  was  a  Lord  of  Trade, 
and  subsequently  was  appointed  to  the  Ad- 
miralty Board.  The  current  of  party,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  French  revolution,  set 
in  so  strong,  and  whisked  so  many  good 
Whigs  into  the  Tory  current,  evidently  car- 
ried the  Temples  along  with  the  Grenvillea 
into  Pitt's  wake.  The  present  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, born  in  1784,  succeeded  to  his  title  in 
1802.  Distinguished  at  the  University  as  a 
promising  man  and  a  Pittite,  he  was  thereby 
emboldened  to  dare  competition,  in  1806, 
with  Lord  Henry  Petty,  for  the  honor  of 
representing  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
Failing  in  the  attempt,  he  was  returned  for 
the  borough  of  Bletchingly,  and  was  ap- 
pointed a  Xord  of  the  Admiralty  by  (he 
Tory  Administration  which  came  into  power 
on  the  death  of  Fox.  Two  years  later  Lord 
Palmerston  became  Secretary  at  War,  and 
this  post  he  retained  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
confining  his  eloquence  daring  that  period^ 
for  the  most  part,  to  official  defences  of  the 
army  estimates,  to  disquisitions  on  points  of 
military  discipline,  as  the  flogging  of  sol- 
diers, and  to  answering  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
and  other  ex- military  radicals,  who  made  the 
Horse  Guards  the  target  of  their  opposition. 
On  questions  of  religious  tolerance,  indeed, 
the  voice  of  the  Secretary  at  War  would  be 
raised.  He  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  Ca- 
tholic Emancipation.  But  neither  in  this, 
nor  in  any  zeal  for  the  rising  liberties  of  Eu- 
rope, did  he  as  yet  outstep  the  cautious  po- 
licy of  Canning.  Echoing  that  statesman, 
he  strongly  ridiculed  the  ardor  of  such  liber- 
als as  Lord  Nugent,  who  were  for  keeping 
the  French  out  of  Spain,  in  1823,  by  renew- 
ing the  military  contest,  and  who  were  for 
engaging  in  a  warlike  struggle  on  behalf  of 
the  constitutional  liberties  of  the  Spaniards. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  British 
Government  of  that  day  were  right  in  de- 
ciding not  to  interfere.  To  have  protected 
the  Spanish  constitution  of .  1821  against  all 
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Europe,  for  all  Europe  had  impelled  aod 
eren  ordered  the  French  iavasion  of  Spun, 
was  impossible. 

"  We  had  but  two  cnunea,"  said  Lord  Pxlmer- 
■ton,  in  the  Home  of  ComnioiiH,  "  from  which  to 
choose,  neutrality  or  war  in  conjanccion  with 
Spain ;  bot  whichever  we  determioed  to  adopt,  it 
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middle  coarse,  and,  strange  to  taj,  would  have 
oaed  threats  or  negotiation,  without  being  pre- 
pared to  go  to  war  if  negoiiation  failed.  To  have 
talked  of  war,  and  to  have  meant  neutrality ;  to 
have  threateDol  an  army,  and  have  retreated  ise- 
biod  a  state  paper;  to  liave  brandished  a  sword 
of  defiance  in  the  hour  of  deliberation,  and  toliave 
ended  in  a  penful  of  protests  on  the  day  of  battle, 
would  have  been  the  conduct  of  a  cowardly  bully, 
and  would  have  made  us  the  object  of  contempt 
and  the  laughing-slock  of  Europe." 

Although  Mr.  Canning  was  unable  to  sup- 
port the  qoDStiCutional  cuuae  in  Spain,  he 
was  at  least  able  to  avenge  it.  His  recogm- 
tion  of  the  South  American  Republics ;  his 
oecupaliou  of  Lisbon  by  British  troops,  and 
preventjoa  of  Don  Miguel's  playing  in  Por- 
tugal the  port  that  the  Uuke  of  AngouKme 
bad  done  id  Madrid ;  the  separation  between 
the  empires  of  Portugal  and  Brazil ;  and  the 
formal  grant  of  a  coDatitation  to  Portugal  by 
Don  Pedro — ali  these  events,  more  or  less 
influenoed  bj  Mr.  Caoninir,  made  the  hairs 
of  the  Tory  Cabinet  councillors  stand  on  end. 
But,  aa  Lord  Liverpool  had  been  won  over 
to  approve  of  Ihem,  and  even  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  did  not  demur,  the  dissentients 
bad  but  to  look  on  in  solemn  silence.  The 
death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  in  1827,  however, 
brought  the  Crown  to  the  alternative  of 
nominating  Mr.  Canning  to  be  Premier,  or 
else  setting  him  aside  altogether,  since  there 
was  no  one  to  whose  lead  ho  could  be  sub- 
jected with  any  justice  or  without  a  compro- 
mise of  bis  dignity.  Lord  Liverpool's  advice 
bad  been  for  Canning,  and  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1827,  he  received  the  royal  commands 
to  font)  a  Oovernment.  In  the  new  Cabinet 
Lord  Palmerston  kept  hia  old  place  of  Sec- 
retary afWar,  but  was  advanced  to  a  seal 
in  the  Cabinet.  Thus,  after  twenty  years' 
political  service,  and  even  then  not  till  the 
old  Tory  clique  had  been'  broken  up,  did 
Lord  Palmerston  reach  the  goal  of  every 
English  statesman's  ambition. 

The  four  months  of  Mr.  Canning's  pre- 
mierahip,  occupied  in  personal  recrimination, 
afibrded  no  scope  for  Lord  Palmer^ton's  in- 
terference or  eierUons.  Wlien  Mr.  Canning 
eipired,  the  novel  circumstance  occurred  of 


the  King  taking  a  personal  part,  not  merely 
in  the  choice  of  a  prime  minister,  but  iii  the 
filling  of  subordinate  olfices.  Instead  of 
resisting  this.  Lord  Goderich  acquiesced. 
Lord  Lansdowne  made  more  the  nppearance 
than  the  reality  of  resistance ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  Administration  bore 
at  its  very  outset  the  germ  of  speedy  disso- 
lution. From  a  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, in  Twiss'a  "  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,"  it 
appears  that  the  King  had  fixed  upon  Mer- 
ries for  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but 
that  if  he  could  not  be  got  to  accept,  that 
post  was  to  be  6lled  by  Lord  Palmerston. 
Mr.  Herries,  however,  accepted,  and  did  hjs 
spiriting  by  breaking  op  the  ill-nssorted 
Cabinet  in  the  first  week  of  January,  1828, 
It  had  lived  but  during  the  months  of  the 

Then  came  the  Duke'a  ministry,  preserving 
all  the  Canningites  in  office,  and  leaving  out 
Eldon  and  Wetherell,  but  nccessHrily  break- 
ing with  the  Whigs.  The  latter,  considerably 
nettled  at  the  change,  renewed  active  oppo- 
sition, and  the  session  afforded  Lord  Pal- 
merston the  opportunity  of  defending  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  as 
well  as  his  Grace's  good  intentions  in  domes- 
tic policy,  giving  looser  rein  than  he  had  yet 
ventured  to  do,  to  his  ardor  in  behalf  of 
Catholic  Emancipation.  Lord  Eldon,  how- 
ever, embittered  by  neglect,  seems  to  have 
continued  to  disbelieve  thut  his  quondam 
friends  and  colleagues  could  ever  seriously 
bring  forward  a  measure  for  equalising  Prot- 
estant and  Catholic.  A  speech  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston in  favor  of  the  Itish  claims  first 
awoke  the  ex-Chancellor  to  suspicion.  From 
thfl  then  bold  declaration  of  the  new  cabinet 
minister.  Lord  Eldon  saw  what  was  coming. 

When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took  the 
Canningites  to  his  bosom,  and  assoclhted 
them  in  the  ministry  with  himself  and  with 
Peel,  he  thought  that  two  or  three  great 
concessions  ought  to  satisfy  them.  Hv  con- 
sidered that,  while  he  was  leaving  foreign 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  Lord  Dudley,  who 
was  Canning's  confidant ;  colonial  and  com- 
mercial affairs  in  Huskisson's;  and  at  the 
same  time  preparing  himself  to  go  over  to 
them  on  the  great  matter  of  religious  tolera- 
^on ;  he  was  making  as  great  and  as  numer- 
ous concessions  as  could  be  expected  from 
a  Tory,  When,  therefore,  in  addition  to  all 
these,  his  Grace  found  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Canning  inclined  to  outbid  him  for  popular 
favor,  and  give  in  to  popular  demands  on 
the  great  question  of  reform  in  Parliament, 
he  thought  it  too  much,  and  grew  veied 
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with  his  Canningite  allies.  Caimhig  himself 
had  always  mocked  reform.  Why,  then, 
should  Mr.  Huskisson  vote  with  the  Whigs, 
and  against  him,  upon  the  question  of  East 
Retford?  We  can  fully  comprehend  the  Duke's 
acerbity  of  temper,  and  the  train  of  angry 
feelings  and  ideas,  which  led  to  his  ab  irato 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  consequently 
of  Lord  Paimerston,  in  1828. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  take  in 
at  one  view  the  immense  strides  which  public 
opinion  made  on  all  sides,  and  on  all  ques- 
tions, between  1825  and  1830;  nor  did  he 
perceive  that  it  was  quite  as  necessary  to 
conciliate  the  English  by  some  measure  of 
reform,  as  the  Irish  by  emancipation.  And 
here  is,  perhaps,  the  place  to  consider  the 
accusation  raised  against  Huskisson  and  Pal- 
merston  by  Mr.  Roebuck.  He  reproaches 
them  with  being  as  hostile  to  reform  as  Mr. 
Canning,  and  Lord  Palmerston  especially  as 
being  blind  to  its  merits,  till  he  found  him- 
self Foreign  Secretary  of  Lord  Grey's  Cabi- 
net. But  the  fact  is,  that  it  was  their  lean- 
ing to  reform,  of  however  moderate  a  kind, 
that  ejected  the  Canningites  from  the  Wel- 
lington Cabinet.  Nay,  more,  it  is  known 
that  when  the  Tories,  in  1830,  sought  to  win 
back  the  Canningites,  and  when  for  that  pur- 
pose they  applied  to  Lord  Palmerston,  his 
lordship  refused  to  join  any.  Administration 
unless  some  members  of  the  Reform  party 
were  invited  to  join.  Lord  Elden,  in  October, 
1830,  wrote  to  Lord  Stowell,  that — 

"  There  was  a  negotiation  between  Ministers 
and  Palmerston  and  Co.,  and  that  a  pledge  was 
given  Palmerston  of  a  partial  parliamentary  re- 
form." 

Mr.  Roebuck  is,  therefore,  not  warranted 
in  asserting  that  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, especially  Lord  Palmerston,  were  as 
adverse  to  the  growing  question  of  Reform, 
as  their  principal  had  been  when  the  ques- 
tion was  m  fact  but  in  embryo. 

The  great  event  of  1828  was  the  Repeal  of 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  carried  by  Lord 
John  Russell  against  the  combined  forces  of 
Tones  and  Canningites.  Lord  Palmerston  did 
not  vote,  but  spoke  against  the  repeal,  on  the 
ground  that  tne  wrong  to  Dissenters  was 
nominal  and  trifling,  and  that  to  amend  that 
wrong  would  diminish  the  chance  of  doing 
away  with  those  serious  injuries  which  pressed 
upon  the  Catholics.  Such  sophistical  reasons 
had  no  weight  with  the  House,  which,  to  its 
honor,  preferred  the  broad  measure;  and 
ministers,  to  save  themselves  from  defeat, 


were  obliged  to  adopt  it,  and  so  secure  its 
passing  through  the  Lords. 

The  first  parliamentary  effort  in  which 
Lord  Palmerston  aimed  at  taking  or  winning 
the  foremost  rank  of  statesmanship,  was  his 
speech,  in  the  session  of  1829,  on  the  affairs 
of  Portugal.  Lord  Dudley,  it  was  evident, 
had  not  the  wish  to  resume  office  ;  the  duty 
and  the  honor  of  being  the  ablest  represent- 
ative of  Mr.  Canning's  ideas  in  foregin  policy, 
were  to  be  claimed,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
claimed  them.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  intro- 
duced  a  motion  on  the  1st  of  June,  inculpat- 
ing the  conduct  of  ministers  in  favoring  Don 
Miguel  under  guise  of  neutrality,  and  not 
giving  to  Don  Pedro's  cause  or  Don  Pedro's 
partizans  fair  play.  Mr.  Peel  replied.  And 
Mr.  Huskisson,  in  a  labored  oration,  evidently 
strove,  in  blaming  the  ministry,  to  represent 
Mr.  Canning's  policy  as  in  principal  identical 
with  that  professed  by  Mr.  Peel,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson, in  fact,  did  his  utmost  to  uruay  Can- 
ning. It  was  then  that  Lord  Palmerston 
rose,  and  flinging  into  his  words  all  that 
warmth  and  boldness  which  Mr.  Huskisson 
wanted,  vindicated  Canning's  policy  from 
such  lukewarm  interpretation.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  Lord  Palmerston  made  his 
famous  declaration  in  favor  of  interference, 
which  was  a  frank  avowal  of  his  future  J)oli- 
cy,  and  which  deservedly  exposed  him  to  a 
world  of  animadversion;  although  the  full 
scope  of  his  principle  was  not  at  the  mo- 
ment perceived.  He  drew  a  nice  distinction 
between  interference  and  intermeddling,  de- 
claring the  former  to  be  wrong,  because  it 
implied  the  use  of  force. 

"  But  if  by  interference  is  meant  intermeddling*, 
and  intermeddling  in  every  way,  and  to  every  ex- 
tent, short  of  actual  military  force,  then  1  must 
affirm,  that  there  is  nothing  in  such  interference 
which  the  laws  of  nations  may  not  in  certain 
cases  permit." 

It  is  in  these  debates  that  breaks  forth,  for 
the  first  time,  that  decided  antagonism  be- 
tween the  political  leanings  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen and  those  of  Lord  Palmerston.*  Unfor- 
tunately, these  two  chiefs  of  schools,  never 
met  in  the  same  House.  For  when  Lord 
Aberdeen,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  declared 
that  the  majority  of  the  Portuguese  were 
for  Miguel  and  despotism,  and  that  the  will 
of  the  majority  commanded  respect  in  Eng- 
land, there  was  no  one  to  answer  him  :  while, 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington could  find  no  one  to  answer  the  new- 
bom  eloquence  of  Lord  Palmerston,  save 
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George  ihe  Fourth's  pariiameDtary  pet,  Mr. 
Berries.  The  controversy  as  yet,  however, 
was  not  between  intervention  and  non-inter- 
vention ;  for  Lord  Palmerston  based  his  abet- 
tal  of  that  principle  on  the  circumstance  of 
all  countries  being  in  the  habit  of  interfering 
in  other  countries.  England,  he  said,  had 
never  ceased  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Por- 
tugal, and  Lord  Aberdeen's  Administration 
had  been  but  a  series  of  interferences  in  favor 
of  Don  Miguel. 

And  there  was  Greece — ^interference  from 
beginning  to  end — a  kingdom  bom  of  inter- 
ference, cradled  in  interference,  and  unable  to 
live  without  interference.  In  Greece,  too, 
there  were  antagonist  interferences ;  one,  for 
stinting  the  new  State  to  the  size  of  a  Swiss 
canton,  and  confining  it  to  the  Morea ;  an- 
other, for  giving  it  the  elements  of  future 
strength,  possessed  of  Athens  and  ^tolia, 
and  not  confined  to  the  barren  mountains  of 
the  Isthmus.  The  same  party  that  was  for 
restricting  the  territory  was  for  rendering  the 
government  absolute,  and  converting  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy  which  Canning  had  in- 
tended for  it,  into  the  irresponsible  rule  of  a 
Russian  Prefect. 

It  was  in  his  speech  on  the  aflfairs  of 
Greece  and  Turkey,  that  Lord  Palmerston 
first  attempted  one  of  those  high  flights  of 
eloquence  for  which  Canning  was  so  famous, 
and  which,  however  falling  short  of  the 
great  orator,  is  still  fully  equal  to  the  stand- 
ard of  eloquence  that  henceforth,  as  we  may 
see,  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  British 
Parliament. 

The  speeches  on  this  occasion  advanced  Lord 
Palmerston  to  be  the  most  powerful  repre- 
sentative of  a  liberal  foreign  policy.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  was  too  much  of  a  valetudinarian 
to  dispute  the  post.  Mr.  Huskisson,  who 
might  have  acted  as  a  damper  in  giving  a 
more  Tory  construction  to  Mr.  Canning's 
ideas,  disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  E^rl 
Grey,  in  his  selection  of  a  politician  to  fill  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the 
Reform  Administration,  could  in  justice  have 
pitched  upon  no  other  than  Lord  Pal- 
merston. 

Having  thus  sketched  the  political  life  and 
opinions  of  Lord  Palmerston  down  to  the 
period  of  his  taking  the  guidance  of  the  for- 
eign affairs  of  this  countir — a  guidance  which 
he  has  held  for  well  nigh  twenty  years — it 
may  be  as  well  to  consider  what  is  the 
change,  real  or  supposed,  which  he  wrought 
in  British  councils  and  policy.  Until  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century  no 
statesman,  that  we  are  aware  of,  dreamed  of 


supporting  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
upon  an  antagonism  between  free  countries 
and  despotic  ones.  Constitutional  govern- 
ment was  then  too  rare  to  admit  of  its  form- 
ing the  bond  of  a  powerful  alliance.  It  cer- 
tainly acted  as  a  link  between  English  and 
Dutch,  but  did  not  prevent  mutual  jealousies 
and  wars  breaking  out  as  often  between  them, 
as  with  despotic  countries.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  the  long  wars  against  Napoleon 
that  we  began  to  learn  the  value  of  liberal 
principles  abroad,  as  favorable  to  England. 
We  abetted  such  doctrines  ourselves  in  Sicily 
and  in  Spain,  where  we  established  constitu- 
tionalism as  our  best  ally,  and  we  succeeded 
in  persuading  the  despots  of  Central  Europe 
to  employ  the  same  means.  The  King  of 
Prussia  promised  liberty  and  a  constitution 
to  his  subjects  as  the  pnce  of  their  valiantly 
flinging  ofif  the  French  yoke.  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  came  back  with  a  constitution : 
and  even  at  the  Congpress  of  Vienna  this  pa- 
nacea of  a  constitution  was  considered  so  in- 
nocent and  so  salutary,  that  it  was  promised^ 
to  be  given  to  every  German  State,  and  the 
Czar  himself  made  no  difficulty  of  stipulating 
that  one  should  be  given  to  Poland,  so  as 
to  constitute  it  a  free  and  independent 
nation. 

Canning  and  Palmerston  in  later  years 
were  no  greater  pi  opagandists  in  constitu- 
tions than  Wellington  and  Castlereagh  were 
in  1815.  The  kings  of  Europe  had  not  well 
considered  what  constitutional  government 
was.  But  when  they  saw  its  agitation — its 
eflervescence — when  they  bel>e)d  a  genera- 
tion, which  had  just  liberated  their  country, 
in  arms,  turn  to  demands  for  freedom  of 
thought  and  printing,  they  became  alarmed. 
They  tried  repression.  Repression  caused 
the  resuscitation  of  the  old  secret  societies 
organized  against  Napoleon.  Spain  and 
Naples,  both  inoculated  with  English  ideas, 
rose  against  their  bigot  kings ;  the  monarchs 
of  the  great  military  empires  became  alarm- 
ed ;  and  the  Holy  Alliance  became  a  conspi- 
racy of  inilers  against  people. 

Hereupon  arose  a  dissidence  even  amongst 
the  Tories.  As  to  the  Whigs,  their  denun- 
ciations of  the  Holy  Alliance  and  its  mem- 
bers passed  the  bounds  of  even  radical  vitu- 
peration. Of  the  Tories,  some  were  for  re- 
canting the  recommendations  of  constitution- 
alism, which  they  had  given  in  1815,  and  for 
chiming  in  with  the  wild  halloo  of  the  abso- 
lutist against  any  kind  or  any  form  of  popu- 
lar freedom.  Such  men  as  Lord  Aberdeen 
observed,  that  slippery  fortune  had  deserted 
the  constitutional  and  gone  over  to  the  abso- 
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lutist  side.  Franco  determiDed  to  reduce 
Spain  to  the  same  state  and  to  the  same  po- 
licy by  force  of  arms.  Austria  would  do  the 
same  by  Italy  and  Naples.  Russia  would 
keep  down  Germany.  And  thus  England,  if 
it  persisted  in  supporting  the  constitutional 
cause,  would  find  the  whole  of  Europe 
leagued  against  her,  and  this  isolation  might 
work  us  serious  harm.  Such  were  the  rea- 
sonings of  the  anti-Canningites  thirty  years 
agOi  and  such  arguments  have  been  resusci- 
tated by  the  anti-Palmerstonians  of  our  day. 
Canning  in  reply  said,  that  he  would  stand 
on  principle;  that  although  England  did 
stand  alone  against  every  court  and  every 
prime  minister,  it  had  the  support  and  secret 
attachment  of  every  people  in  Europe,  and 
that  under  such  circumstances  there  was 
nothing  to  fear. 

In  this  belitif  Canning  acted.  The  Tory 
ministry  from  1828  to  1831  reversed  his  po- 
licy. They  thought  that  absolutism  was  ir- 
revocably in  the  ascendant,  and  they  played 
into  its  hands,  giving  countenance  to  Don 
Miguel  in  Portugal,  and  playing  Russia's 
part  in  Greece,  until  the  revolution  of  1830 
oame  upon  them  and  reversed  their  every 
calculation.  We  will  do  the  Aberdeen 
school,  and  amongst  them  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, the  justice  to  admit,  that  in  their 
abettal  of  absolutism  it  was  less  their  admira- 
tion of  the  thing  itself — less  their  conviction 
of  the  right  or  the  wisdom  of  despotism — 
that  led  them  to  favor  it,  than  a  belief  that 
it  was  in  the  ascendant,  that  it  formed  the 
most  powerful  party  in  Europe,  that  it  was 
sure  to  prevail,  and  therefore  that  it  was 
most  prudent  to  flatter  and  chime  in  with  it. 
The  revolution  of  July  disconcerted  these  sa- 
pient calculations.  And,  accordingly,  the 
British  ambassador  was  amongst  the  first  to 
recognise  and  pay  his  respects  to  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, as  King  of  the  French. 

If  we  have  thus  grounds  for  believing  that 
no  principle  more  profound  than  that  of  ex- 
pediency actuated  the  Ultra-Tories  and 
Aberdeen,  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  more 
reason  to  believe  that  their  liberal  opponents 
based  their  policy  upon  anything  more  solid 
or  more  noble.  Lord  Palmerston  thought 
liberalism  the  winning  and  the  progressing 
side,  and  abetted  it,  just  as  Lord  Aberdeen 
backed  autocracy.  Neither  thought  that  he 
had  a  right  to  stake  the  country's  interests  upon 
any  abstract  principle  of  right.  Each  stuck 
to  what  he  thought  would  finally  be  the  win- 
ning cause.  And  the  result  has  been  what 
to  us  was  the  deserved  one,  which  is> 
that  we  have  pleased  neither  the  liberals  nor 


the  absolutists  of  Europe. '  All  the  recom* 
pense  we  obtained  is  contained  in  the  remark 
of  foreign  liberals,  that  we  played  selfishly 
even  when  we  helped  them  ;  and  our  assist- 
ance to  patriots  in  Spain,  and  to  courtiers  in 
Portugal,  have  alike  been  set  down  to  the 
beggarly  and  unprincipled  calculations  of  a 
nation  of  shopkeepers.  For  this  character,  so 
undeserved  by  England  as  a  people,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  policy  of  our  statesmen. 

There  certainly  never  did  appear  a  time 
when  the  liberal  and  constitutional  cause  in 
Europe  promised  to  assume  so  impregnable 
an  attitude,  as  in  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing 1830.  The  new  throne  of  France 
was  built  on  the  popular  principle.  Consti- 
tutional  Governments,  with  dynasties  bound 
up  with  the  new  constitution,  had  'arisen  in 
Spain,  in  Portugal,  and  in  Belgium.  The 
Italians,  in  their  demands  for  reform,  were 
supported  by  the  ministry  of  France.  And 
the  House  of  Orleans  had  but  to  remain  true 
to  its  origin  and  to  the  national  interests,  and 
in  perfect  understanding  with  Great  Britain, 
in  order  to  consolidate  a  powerful  league  of 
constitutional  countries  in  the  west,  not 
menacing  in  aggression,  but  still  infiuential 
by  their  example,  their  union,  their  develop- 
ment and  prosperity. 

Such  was  the  view,  such  the  dream,  of  the 
liberal  foreign  politician  in  the  years  suc- 
ceeding 1830.  It  was  his  entertainment  of 
such  views  which  rendered  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, as  Foreign  Minister  of  JSngland,  so 
zealous  and  enthusiastic  an  ally  of  France 
throughout  the  early  part  of  Louis  Philippe's 
reign.  The  events  of  that  time  were  cacula- 
ted  in  the  very  highest  degree  to  irritate  and 
provoke  the  great  eastern  powers.  Their 
arrangements  with  reference  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Low  Countries  had  been  set  aside  as 
so  much  waste  paper.  Belgium  was  placed 
under  an  independent  sovereign,  of  English 
and  of  French  connection  no  doubt,  but  still 
inevitably  under  French  influence.  The  line 
of  fortresses  erected  at  much  cost  as  a 
military  barrier  against  France,  could  not  be 
manned,  and  therefore  must  be  dismantled. 
All  this  was  as  mortifying  to  Prussia  and  to 
Russia,  as  the  occupation  of  Ancona  was  to 
Austria.  And  nothing  but  the  intervention 
of  England  and  its  support  of  France  pre- 
vented the  eastern  powers  from  renewing 
the  league  of  1814,  and  marching  in  concert 
to  restore  the  territorial  arrangements  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna. 

Mediation  between  France  and  the  great 
powers  was  rendered  a  hundred  times  more 
difficult  by  the  jarring  and  varying  preten- 
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sioDS  of  Holland,  and  especially  of  Belgium ; 
of  which  the  Goveroments  were  agitated  and 
driven  by  every  popular  wave.     Negotiation 
thus  became  a  Penelope's  web— one  day  un- 
ravelled what  the  previous  ones  had  knit; 
and  it  required  superhuman  patience  and  un- 
tiring assiduity  to  keep  so  many  elements  of 
strife  from  rushing  to  collision  and  produc- 
ing an  European  war.     These  Belgian  nego- 
tiations form  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
diplomatic  achievements  of  the  time,  and  do 
great  honor  to  Lord   Palmerston's  talents, 
patience,  and  ingenuity.     We,  however,  find 
m  them  the  great  fault  of  all  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's    mediations,   which    is,  their    beinff 
guided  rather  by  the  desire  to  bring  both 
sides  to  consent  to  a  certain  decision,  than  to 
make   a   decision   betwixt  them  upon   any 
principle  of  justice.     Thus,  in  the  negotiation 
for  establishing  the  frontier  between  Belgium 
and    Holland,  Lord   Palmerston  first  fixed 
upon  one  line,  which  he  thought  the  just 
one ;  but  when  the  Belgians  would  not  con- 
sent to  it,  and  when,  without  any  shadow  of 
reason,  and  merely  on  the  strength  of  French 
support,   they    clamored    for    the   half    of 
Luxemburg,  Lord  Palmerston  forthwith,  to 
gratify   them   and  France,   sanctioned   the 
lutter  in  employing  compulsory  means  against 
Holland,  in  order  to  make  that  power  give 
up  not  only  the  Belgian  provinces,  but  one- 
half  of  the  German  province  of  Luxemburg. 
This  change  of  opinion  in  favour  of  France, 
this  one-sided  abettal  of  Belgian  pretensions 
and  French  support  of  them,  may  have  con- 
tributed to  peace  by  awing  resistance ;  but  it 
left  in  the  Dutch  and  German  mind  a  bad 
impression  of  the  justice  of  Great  Britain, 
and  deep-rooted  protests  against  the  territorial 
arrangements  of  that  period.     For  twenty 
years,    indeed,    these    arrangements    have 
stood.     The  Belgian  monarchy  braved  suc- 
cessfully the  storm  of  1848,  and  the  reaction 
of  subsequent  years,  for  both  of  which  it  is 
indebted  to  the  statesmanlike  sagacity  and 
skill  of  King  Leopold.     And  yet,  despite  of 
all   that  sagacity,  the  time  has  come  when 
the  existence  of  Belgium  again  becomes  a 
problem,  and  when  its  independence  requires 
the  threatened  intervention  of  Fngland  and 
of  other  powers  in  its  defence  against  the 
dictatorial  pretensions  of  France,  which  are 
m  general    but  the    preludes    to   military 
aggression.     The  anti^onists  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston, and  of  his  Belgian  settlements  of 
1833,  may  now  triumphantly  ask  him  where 
is  the  French  alliance,  on  which  he  based 
his  policy  in  those  days,  or  where  is  to  be 
found  in   Belgium  the  elements  of  either 


self-subsistence  or    self-defence    against    a 
Bonapartist  emperor  in  Paris  ? 

At  the  same  time,  Lord  Palmerston  cannot 
be  denied  the  merit  of  leaning  to  the  liberal 
side.  If  the  Belgians  had  revolted,  it  cer- 
tainly had  been  in  consequence  of  oppression, 
and  if  the  French  supported  them,  it  was 
that  the  popular  feeling  in  Belgium  was 
unmistakeable.  Another  country,  Poland,  at 
the  same  time  revolted  against  Russian  oppres- 
sion, and  the  struggle  of  the  Poles  awoke 
the  strongest  sympathies  in  the  west  of 
Europe.  Had  it  been  possible  to  have  gone 
to  the  succor  of  Poland,  the  French  would 
have  done  so,  but  the  impossibility  under 
which  they  were  of  preventing  Polish  sub- 
jugation made  them  more  determined,  and 
gave  them,  at  the  same  time,  a  stronger 
plea  to  insist  that  Belgium  should  be  righted. 
Russia  and  Austria  soon  set  at  nought  the 
stipulations  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  with 
respect  to  the  east  of  Europe ;  this  left  the 
minds  of  French  and  English  statesmen  less 
scrupulous  to  innovate  in  the  west.  And  not 
only  was  Belgium  sustained  and  defended  in 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  and 
popular  government,  but  France  and  Eng- 
land entered  into  a  league  to  drive  absolut- 
ism from  t)he  peninsula,  and  to  rid  Queen 
Maria  de  Gloria  and  Isabella  from  the 
hostility  of  their  legitimist  competitors. 

It  was  impossible  to  proclaim  more  openly, 
or  act  more  decidedly  upon,  the  principle  of 
intervention.    The  two  great  powers  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance  undertook  to  drive  the 
two  pretender^  from  the  Peninsula,  by  all 
and  every  means.     France  sent  her  Algerine 
legions,  England  lent  her  navy  and  marines, 
and  sanctioned  the  levy  and  the  dispatch  of 
an  auxiliary  legion.     It  was  not  mere  soldiers 
that  were  wanting  in  Spain  to  either  side, 
and  the  absolutist  Powers,  by  sending  subsi- 
dies   to    Don    Carlos,   enabled    him    more 
effectually  to  carry  on  the  war  than  if  they 
had  lent  him  troops.     Never,  certainly,  haa 
opposition   a  fairer  field   of  animadversion 
than   that   presented   by   British   efforts  in 
Spain,  marked  as  they  were  by  so  little  of 
either  glory  or  success.     In  the  main,  no 
doubt,  our  intervention  did  preserve  Spain 
to  the  constitutional  Queen,  did  foil   Don 
Carlos  in  his  purpose  of  taking  Bilbao,  and 
did  at  length  weary  out  his  supporters,  till 
they  quarrelled  amongst  each  other,  aban- 
doned him,  and  entered  into  a  convention  to 
submit.   But  in  winning  Spun,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  lost  the  cordial    understanding  with 
France.     And  the  very  achievement,  whieh 
he  looked  to  for  the  consolidation  of  the  con- 
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stitattonal  league  of  the  west,  proved  the 
very  cause  and  the  chief  instrument  of  its 
dissolution. 

There  can  be  no  one,  who  has  observed 
the  political  career  of  Lord  Palmerston,  but 
must  admit  the  fact  of  his  being  a  very  bad 
courtier.  Though  some  few  may  chuckle 
over  this  defect  with  a  sneer,  the  far  greater 
number  will  consider  it  a  virtue.  Whether 
merit  or  defect,  it  has  been  Lord  Palmerston's 
wont  to  look  assiduously  enough  to  Parlia- 
ment, to  the  public,  and  to  the  political 
world ;  but  with  crowned  heads  he  has  never 
been  a  favorite.  At  the  levee,  which  took 
place  at  St.  James's  the  other  day,  when 
Lord  Palmerston  passed  before  the  Queen, 
her  Majesty,  instead  of  directing  a  benign 
look  upon  his  Lordship,  directed  her  eyes 
aloft  into  empty  space.  The  circumstance 
is  emblematic  of  the  regard  generally  enter- 
tained for  Lord  Palmerston  by  royalty.  He 
has  contributed  more  than  most  men  to  place 
kings  upon  the  throne,  but  none  could  ever 
abide  him.  Even  the  innocent  Isabella  sent 
his  friend  and  envoy  very  uncourteously  out 
of  Spain.  King  Otho's  hatred  of  Lord 
Palmerston  would  require  an  ^schylus  to 
depict  its  depth.  And  yet  Lord  Palmerston 
placed  the  kilted  monarch  where  is.  The 
aversion  of  Louis  Philippe  for  our  Foreign 
Secretary  was  almost  as  intense. 

It  tells  in  Lord  Palmerston's  favor,  that 
though  Louis  Philippe  became  averse  to  him, 
and  estranged  from  England,  his  Majesty  at 
the  same  time  quarrelled  with  the  whole 
band  of  French  statesmen.  From  the  very 
first,  Louis  Philippe  had  no  inclination  to 
support  Queen  Isabella  and  the  constitution 
against  Don  Carlos  and  absolutism.  It  was 
his  ministers,  and  especially  the  Due  de 
Broglie,  who  forced  him  into  the  Quadruple 
Alliance.  But  by  degrees  the  French  king 
got  nd  of  those  ministers  who  could  dictate 
to  him.  He  shook  off  the  De  Broglies,  the 
Perriers,  the  Humanns,  and  turned  MM. 
Thiers  and  Guizot  in  and  out  of  office  alter- 
nately, with  the  hope  of  rendering  them 
supple.  He  could  never  divert  Thiers  from 
the  determination  to  uphold  the  Spanish 
liberals.  Count  M0I6,  however,  who  had 
kept  the  thread  of  the  old  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian connection,  served  Louis  Philippe  as  a 
proper  instrument  for  drawing  away  from  the 
constitutional  side,  and  coquetting  with  the 
absolutist.  And  herein  took  its  rise  the 
penchant  of  the  personal  will  and  personal 
policy  of  the  French  king,  which,  for  years, 
he  persevered  in  against  public  opinion, 
against    parliamentary    opinion,  and    even 


agamst  the  opinions  of  many  of  his  friends, 
and  several  members  of  his  family.  With 
his  resistance  to  public  opinion  in  France  be- 
gan his  estrangement  from  England  and  from 
the  Whigs. 

If  the  great  principle  of  non-intervention 
be  wise  of  observance  in  civil  contests  between 
absolutism  and  constitutionalism,  it  should  be 
doubly,  and  unquestionably  imperative,  when 
a  country  has  gained  its  liberties,  and  when 
it  is  divided  into  parties,  desiring  the  more 
or  the  less.  The  duty  of  England  and  of 
France  was  not  to  interfere  between  Moder- 
ado  and  Exaltado.  But  unfortunately  and 
absurdly  England  got  bound  up  with  one 
party,  France  with  another ;  in  short,  these 
powers  were  employed  to  fan  the  flame,  not 
quell  and  appease  it.  At  last  the  Exaltados 
and  Espartero  gained  the  ascendancy,  and 
made  a  fair  and  reallv  moderate  use  of  vic- 
tory. English  councils  were  paramount  at 
Madrid,  and  yet  Lord  Palmerston  and  his 
envoys  made  no  use  of  this  ascendancy  to 
direct  the  Regent  in  a  course  that  would 
have  fortified  his  position.  There  was  no 
court  to  win  or  amuse  the  upper  classes  ;  no 
commercial  activity  to  interest  the  middle. 
The  church  was  in  distress,  the  army  ne- 
glected. Yet  all  this  time  the  country  was 
so  tranquil  that  the  Regent  slumbered  on 
one  side  of  the  great,street  of  Madrid,  and  the 
British  envoy  on  the  other.  They  awoke 
only  to  encounter  a  military  insurrection, 
paid  and  directed  by  France,  It  is  one  of 
the  reproaches  made  to  Lord  Palmerston 
abroad,  that  he  knew  not  how  to  make  use 
of  victory.  He  could  crush  a  despot,  and 
cause  a  constitutional  throne  to  rise  ;  but  to 
consolidate,  to  pacify,  to  secure,  or  to  give 
such  counsels  as  would  lead  to  these  results, 
Lord  Palmerston  was  unable,  and  his  envoys 
unfit.  His  intervention  and  support,  so  vig- 
orous in  act,  and  so  powerful  in  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, disappeared  when  constitutional 
advice  was  most  required. 

The  alliance  between  England  and  France, 
shaken  by  their  jarring  opinions  and  contrary 
efforts  in  Spain,  was,  we  may  say,  dissolved 
by  the  further  differences  which  arose  be- 
twixt them  on  the  subject  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
There  is  no  part  of  Lord  Palmerston's  policy 
that  has  occasioned  him  more  obloquy,  or 
wrought  him  more  friends,  than  this  very 
quarrel.  The  success  with  which  his  Lord- 
ship carried  his  every  point,  crushed  Egypt, 
and  annihilated  for  a  time  French  influence 
in  the  Levant,  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
an  achievement  worthy  of  the  first  Pitt  Min- 
istry; many  of  the  Liberals,  however,  in- 
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clodiDg  ibe  old  Whigs  and  young  Radicals, 
look  upon  Lord  Palmereton's  policy  throngb- 
oat  this  Syrian  bosiness  as  unwarrantable 
and  suicidal.  It  was,  indeed,  not  unlike 
Lord  Cbatbam's  exploits,  that  covered  bis 
ministry  with  military  elory,  but  at  the  same 
time  oTerwbelmed  it  with  such  financial  bur- 
dens and  difficulties,  as  at  no  distant  period 
to  break  up  the  ministry,  and  annihilate  the 
power  of  the  party. 

As  to  France,  its  views  with  respect  to 
Egypt  and  to  Africa  have  never  been  direct- 
ed by  one  grain  of  either  common  honesty 
or  common  sense.  Napoleon  has  not  been 
able  to  assign  one  sound  motive  in  going 
there.  The  scheme  was  Ossianic,  visionary, 
absurd,  and  could  never  serve  one  French  in- 
terest or  purpose.  Louis  Philippe  was  fully 
convinced  of  this,  and  scouted  an  Egyptian 
or  Syrian  policy.  But  M.  Thiers,  wno  saw 
popular  feeling  bound  up  in  Egypt  and  its  re- 
miniscences, thought  otherwise.  The  French 
public  and  the  French  Chamber  thought 
with  M.  Thiers,  and  Louis  Philippe  durst  not 
set  them  at  defiance. 

However  selfish  the  French  may  have  ap- 
peared in  setting  up  an  Egyptian  Empire, 
and  extending  that  empire  over  Syria  to  the 
Taurus,  some  politicians  in  England  did  not 
contemplate  the  scheme  with  any  alarm.  An 
empire  at  the  end  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
assailable  from  the  Red  Sea,  must  be  at  the 
mercy  of  England  as  long  as  it  retained  its 
mariUme  superiority.  The  Egyptian  and 
Syrian  Empire,  therefore,  extending  to  the 
'  Taurus  and  the  Euphrates,  appeared  to  them 
one  of  the  best  counterpoises  to  Russia,  and 
the  only  means  of  regenerating  the  Moham- 
medan force,  capable  of  enabling  Turkey  to 
combat  Russia.  Lord  Palmerston  saw  in  it 
but  an  attempt  to  erect  a  military  and  naval 
empire  between  us  and  India,  and  even 
threatening  India,  and  he  entered,  with  all  the 
impetuosity  of  his  nature,  upon  the  task  of 
overthrowing  this  empire.  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  difierent  meodbers  and  parties  in  the 
Cabinet  never  came  to  a  clear  discussion  or 
understanding  on  the  subject.  M.  Thiers 
was  President  of  the  Council  and  Foreign 
Minbter  in  Paris.  M.  Guizot  was  his  am- 
bassador in  London.  Lord  Palmerston's 
envoy  in  Paris  assured  M.  Thiers  that  if 
France  continued  to  support  the  pretensions 
of  Egypt,  England  would  enter  mto  an  alli- 
ance with  Austria  and  Russia  to  put  down 
Egypt.  At  the  verv  same  time  M.  Guizot 
wrote  from  London  assurances,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  old  Whig  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  that  Lord  Palmerston  never  would 


have  the  power  or  the  audacity  to  siffu  or 
conclude  such  a  treaty.  M.  Thiers  believed 
M.  Guizot  and  Holland  House,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  did  sign  the  famous  treaty 
which  left  France  isolated  and  Syria  at  the 
mercy  of  the  English  fleet.  M.  Thiers  was 
duped,  and  ejected  from  office.  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  and  its  famed  fortifications  were  laid 
in  ruins,  and  Mehemet  Ali  signed  the  terms 
of  submission  which  the  English  admirals 
submitted  to  him.    . 

No  doubt  this  was  a  triumph  over  France, 
and,   achieved  over    Napoleon    Bonaparte, 
might  have  been  a  subject  of  congratulation. 
Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  Russin. 
But  on  the  side  of  France  the  result  was 
untoward.     If  our  Spanbh  policy  had  caused 
a  breach  with  Louis  Philippe,  this   Syrian 
onslaught,  and  the  treaty  which  preceded  it, 
begat  a  breach  with  French  polilicians,  and 
with  the  French  people,  which  led  to  a  war 
of  diplomacy   and  of  expenditure,  fatal  to 
the  Whigs  as  a  party,  and  fatal  also  to  the 
constitutional  cause  and  alliance  of  the  west. 
The  effect  of  the  Syrian  triumph  was  soon 
found  in  the  bickerings  about  the  right  of 
search,  in  the  swelled  budget  of  the  French 
navy,  and  in  the  rapid  increase  of  our  own 
estimates.     As  the  economic  policy  of  the 
Whigs  had  been  to  diminish  indirect  taxation, 
which  was  impossible  to  be  restored ;  whilst 
they  had  not  the  weight  or  the  excuse  to 
carry  a  measure  of  direct  taxation  against 
the  feeling  of  the  middle  class  as  well  as  of 
the  landed  interest,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  soon  at  a  dead  lock,  with  an 
annual  deficit  that  he  was  at  his  wits*  end  to 
meet.     The  Whigs  went  out  in  consequence, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  anathematized  Lord 
Palmerston  as  the  cause.   And  then,  to  their 
still  greater  mortification,  they   found   Sir 
Robert  Peel's  Foreign  Minister,  Lord  Aber- 
deen, take  up  not  his  own  old  absolutist  pol- 
icy, but  that  more  liberal  policy  which  Lord 
Palmerston  had  originated,  of  a  close  and 
intimate  understanding  with  France.     One 
of  the  good  results  to  Louis  Philippe  of  the 
Syrian  quarrel  was,  that  it  secured  to  him 
the  services  and  attachment  of  M.  Guizot, 
between  whom   and  Lord  Aberdeen  there 
arose  an  understanding,  which  might  have 
restored  the  alliance  of  the  two  monarchies, 
if  not  for  any  certain  purposes  of  liberalism, 
at  least  for  the  consolidation  of  constitutional 
government.     But  according  to  the  see-saw 
of  parties  in  a  free  country,  the  Whigs  came 
in  again ;  when  the  bad  feeling  and  mutual 
mistrust  between  Lord  Palmerston  and  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries,  led  to  the  latte 
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breaking  every  pledge  they  had  made  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  and  to  their  precipitating, 
per  f 09  et  nefas,  these  Spanish  marriages, 
which  form  the  disgrace  of  Louis  Philippe's 
character  and  reign. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Lord  Palmer- 
8t0Q  embarked  his  country  and  his  party  in 
the  career  of  rivalry  and  antagonism  towards 
Louis  Philippe  and  France,  without  misgiv- 
ings and  protests  on  the  part  of  many  of  his 
colleagues.  In  his  Syrian  policy  it  is  well 
known  that  Holland  House  was  against  him, 
as  well  as  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  that  the 
breach  was  precipitated  by  the  confidence,  on 
which  M.  Guizot  and  the  king  reposed,  of  the 
impossibility,  of  a  hostile  treaty  being  signed. 
The  decided  opponent  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
policy  was,  however,  Lord  Grey,  who  in- 
herited from  his  father  that  dislike  of  these 
interlopers,  from  Mr.  Canning's  and  other 
parties,  who  had  mingled  with  the  pure 
stream  of  Whiggism,  to  the  modification  of  its 
color  and  its  course.  Lord  Melbourne,  so 
long  as  he  was  Premier,  was  able  to  act  as 
arbiter  between  the  contending  statesmen. 
And  from  his  connection  with  Lord  Palmer- 
8ton,  the  enemies  of  the  latter  were  less  in- 
clined to  brave  the  consequence  of  an  open 
quarrel. 

When,  however,  it  was  no  longer  the  half- 
Canningite,  half- Whig,  Lord  Melbourne,  but 
the  genuine  and  hereditary  Whig,  Lord  John 
Russell,  that  was  to  form  a  ministry,  then 
Lord  Grey  finally  protested  against  Lord 
Palmerston  bein^  entrusted  with  the  Foreign 
Department.  The  Whigs,  as  a  body,  felt  the 
protest  ungracious.  Lord  Palmerston  had 
been  betrayed  into  a  quarrel  with  France,  but 
it  was  for  a  liberal  cause  in  Spain,  and  for 
national  purposes  in  Egypt.  To  abandon 
Lord  Palmerston  was  not  merely  to  abandon 
a  policy,  but  to  reverse  it.  Lord  Palmerston 
was  the  last  of  Mr.  Canning's  political  friends 
and  disciples  ;  it  would  be  ungenerous  for  the 
Whigs  at  the  first  moment  of  their  ascendan- 
cy, under  a  chief  of  their  own,  to  ostracize 
the  last  and  the  most  talented  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's friends,  and  at  the  instance  of  Lord 
Grey,  who  bore  them  all  an  hereditary  grudge. 
Lord  John  Russel  and  the  Whigs  therefore 
upheld  Lord  Palmerston,  and  overcame  the 
objections  of  their  notoriously  short-tempered 
colleague.  Other  reasons  than  those  of  gen- 
erosity had,  no  doubt,  their  weight.  The 
V/higs  had  already  felt  the  inconvenience  of 
discarding  one  of  the  oldest  of  their  col- 
leagues, a  man  who,  indeed,  like  Lord  Pal- 
merston, had  been  a  kind  of  interloper  in  their 
party,  but  who  had  contrived  to  thrust  him- 


self foremost  in  all  its  victories,  and  whonoi 
Lord  Grey  had  been  compelled  to  place  fore^ 
most  in  the  hour  of  triumph  and  ministerial 
organization.  We  allude  to  Lord  Brougham : 
to  place  two  Broughams,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  Brougham  and  a  Palmerston,  in  semi-oppo- 
sition, was  to  do  what  Louis  Philippe  declared 
would  be  the  end  of  his  reign,  placing  Thiers 
and  Guizot  in  combined  opposition  to  him. 
Lord  Palmerston,  therefore,  outlived  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Greys. 

A  new  scene  opened  in  1846  to  attract  the 
interest  and  offer  pretext;  for  the  interference 
of  different  cabinets.  The  state  of  men's 
minds  in  Italy  and  Sicily  was  ripening  to  revolt. 
A  prelate  who  detested  Austria,  and  who 
contemplated  a  league  and  a  policy  peculiar 
to  Italians,  and  confined  to  them,  was  in  that 
year  raised  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  His 
first  act  was  an  amnesty.  Subsequently,  in 
a  kindred  spirit  with  tine  governments  of 
Tuscany  and  Piedmont,  he  summoned  a  Con- 
nUla,  an  assembly  of  notabilities,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  fittest  mode  of  reconciliner 
the  expectation  and  wants  of  the  people  with 
the  rights  and  salutary  influence  of  the  crown. 
M.  Guizot,  taking  time  by  the  forelock,  had 
long  previously  sent  to  Italy  one  of  his  ablest 
political  missionaries.  De  Bpssi  left  Paris  for 
the  French  embassy  at  Rom^  before  M.  Gui- 
zot had  been  altogether  disgusted  with  liber- 
alism, and  before  a  closer  understanding  had 
sprung  up  between  the  courts  of  the  TuUeries 
and  of  Vienna.  De  Rossi  even  boasted  of 
having  contributed  to  the  election  of  a  liberal 
Pope.  One  of  the  members  of  the  Whig 
cabinet  now  undertook  to  go  round  the  chi^ 
capitals  of  Italy,  collect  information,  and,  if 
asked,  proffer  advice.  Lord  Minto  was  no 
particular  nominee  of  Lord  Palmerston.  He 
was  a  connection  of  Lord  John  Russel,  and 
his  mission  was  liked  by  the  Cabinet,  because 
it  would  act  as  a  check  upon  Lord  Palmer- 
ston, and  put  the  entire  Cabinet,  and  not  ex- 
clusively the  Foreign  Minister,  in  possession 
of  the  whole  circumstances  and  bearings  of 
an  important  movement.  No  personal  friend 
of  Lord  Palmerston  could  have  proved  more 
frankly  liberal  than  Lord  Minto ;  and  his 
councils,  though  really  moderate,  were  looked 
upon  with  a  sinister  eye  by  both  Austrians 
and  French. 

Prince  Metternich  and  M.  Guizot  had  by 
this  time  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  de- 
gree and  kind  of  liberty  that  might  be  allowed 
to  nations,  for  which  the  show  of  it  had  be- 
come indispensable.  Their  scheme  was  mu- 
nicipal liberty  to  a  certain  extent  of  local 
jurisdiction ;  this  municipal  liberty  not  being 
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under  the  control  of  the  lower  classes.  In 
lieu  of  a  legislatiire  there  was  to  he  a  senate, 
springing,  in  part,  from  these  municipal 
bodies,  consisting  of  the  notahilities  of  the 
country,  and  destined  to  enlighten  the  Go- 
verment,  rather  than  control  it.  Such  was 
the  system  which  M.  Guizot  and  Prince  Met- 
iemich  proposed  for  Greece;  and  this  sys- 
tem, when  proposed  to  him  for  Greece,  Lord 
Palmerston  scented  as  quite  as  bad  as  abso- 
lutism, and  still  more  corrupt — it  was  a  sys- 
tem, his  Lordship  declared,  that  would  bnng 
no  strength  to  the  Government,  would  exer- 
cise no  salutary  check  upon  it,  and  which 
would  in  nowise  meet  the  just  cravings  and 
demands  of  the  people,  who  must  be  coerced 
to  make  them  suhmit  to  it. 

But  even  the  measure  of  freedom  that 
Prince  Mettemich  would  allow  to  Greece,  he 
dreaded  in  Italy.  The  Pope's  Consulta  filled 
him  with  alarm,  and  De  Rossi  was  known  to 
dissuade  almost  every  concession,  however 
indispensable,  of  the  Pontiff.  But  in  the 
midst  of  this,  the  Paris  revolution  of  1848 
broke  out,  and  removed  at  once  all  hope  of 
a  liberal  settlement  in  Italy  upon  a  moderate 
basis,  and  on  the  ground  of  compromise  be- 
tween king  and  people.  That  cruel  and  pusil- 
lanimous tyrant,  Ferdinand  of  Naples,  was 
the  first,  indeed,  to  render  all  honest  com- 
promise impossible,  by  granting,  in  dissimu- 
lation and  affright,  a  fml  and  popular  con- 
stitution, which  ne  had  no  idea  of  observing 
beyond  the  hour  when  force  or  craft  could 
enable  him  to  withdraw  it.  In  his  alarm, 
and  in  the  fear  of  losing  Sicily,  he  summoned 
Lord  Minto  to  bestow  upon  him  his  counsel 
and  mediation,  the  word  and  countenance  of 
England  being  all-powerful  with  the  Sicil- 
ians. 

But  the  events  of  North  Italy  threw  the 
struggles  of  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula  into 
the  shade.  The  Milanese,  exasperated  by 
the  brutality  of  the  Austrian  soldiers,  as  much 
as  excited  by  the  example  of  Paris,  rose  in  in- 
surrection, routed  their  garrison,  and  Charles 
Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  boldly  seizing  the 
opportunity  to  advance.  Marshal  Radetzky 
took  refuge  behind  Mantua  and  the  Adige. 
English  diplomacy  was,  of  course,  unprepared 
for  any  such  outbreak,  and  the  British  am- 
bassador at  Turin  sincerely  did  his  best  to 
dissuade  Charles  Albert  from  heading  the 
Italian  insurrection  against  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. But  when  the  die  was  cast,  when  the 
onward  march  of  Charles  Albert  was  unin- 
terrupted to  the  banks  of  the  Adige,  then, 
it  is  complained,  England  threw  off  the  mask 
of  decorum,  openly  rejoiced  in  the  discom- 
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fiture  of  an  ancient  ally,  and  the  breaking  up 
of  its  empire ;  and,  inst^d  of  discountenanc- 
ing Charles  Albert,  or  protesting  against  his 
conduct,  the  English  Government  accepted 
the  liberation  of  Italy  as  unfait  accompli. 

With  respect  to  his  disinclination  to  medi- 
ate, Lord  Palmerston  is  not  without  defence. 
He  declares,  that  he  merely  declined  under- 
taking the  task  of  pressing  upon  such  un- 
manageable people  as  the  Lombards  and  the 
Milanese,  the  expediency  of  their  giving  up 
the  Venetian  territoiy,  and  abandoning  Ver- 
ona and  Venice,  to  keep  Milan  and  I'avia. 
His  Lordship,  however,  strongly  recommend- 
ed the  Austrian  Government  to  send  an  en- 
voy to  Lombardy,  to  treat  for  an  accommo.- 
dation  upon  these  terms.  The  Vienna  Cabinet 
accordingly  did  send  an  agent  for  this  purpose. 
But  Radetzky,  who, was  determined  upon  re- 
conquering the  Milanese,  kept  back  this  en- 
voy, and  no  offer  was  made  to  the  Lombards. 
The  same  obstinacy  would  have  barred  Lord 
Palmerston's  mediation  had  he  undertaken 
it.  With  full  power  from  the  Government 
at  Vienna,  the  commander  at  the  Adige  would 
not  have  hearkened  nor  submitted  to  them. 
And  though  allowing  negotiation  to  go  on, 
in  order  to  gain  time,  Radetzky  would  never 
have  sanctioned,' nor  seriously  permitted,  the 
mediation. 

Whilst  such  was  Lord  Palmerston's  error, 
or  imputed  error,  in  North  Italy,  one  of  a 
similarly  over-sanguine  nature  is  laid  to  bis 
charge  in  the  south.  It  could  have  proceeded 
but  n'om  the  belief  that  the  Italian  resistance 
was  indomitable,  and  that  as  it  must  triumph 
in  the  north,  so  the  resistance  of  the  Sicil- 
ians, driven  as  they  were  to  separation  from 
Naples,  would  alike  stand  the  test  of  time 
and  the  brunt  of  reaction.  Accordingly, 
when  the  Sicilians  prepared  to  elect  them- 
selves another  king,  and  selected  the  son  of 
Charles  Albert  to  be  their  constitutional 
monarch,  the  bold  scheme  received,  if  not 
the  sanction,  at  least  the  tolerance  and  coun- 
tenance of  England.  We  do  not  feel  induced 
to  believe  the  accusations  of  the  absolutists 
against  Lord  Palmerston,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  state  them,  in  order  to  render  intelligible 
that  universal  and  inveterate  obloquy  with 
which  his  Lordship  was  viewed  by  all  the 
great  courts,  an  obloquy  to  which  he  has 
been  finally  sacrificed. 

Our  accusations  against  Lord  Palmerston 
would  be  of  a  different  kind.  If  ever  there 
was  a  case  in  which  intervention  was  iucum- 
bent  on  an  English  ministry,  it  was  so  io  the 
affairs  of  Sicily.  We  had  occupied  it  for 
years  during  the  war — we  bad  persuaded 
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the  Sicilians  to  do  away  with  their  old  feudal 
constitution*  and  adoot  another  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  times.  Under  these  institu- 
tions, Sicily  attained  a  most  unusual  state  of 
development  and  prosperity.  It  suited  Eng- 
lish diplomacy  to  restore  Sicily  to  the  rule 
of  Naples  in  1816.  Had  we  preserved  for 
the  Sicilians  their  old  constitution,  the  King 
of  Naples  durst  not  have  abrogated  it.  But 
since  we  had  abrogated  it,  and  instituted  a 
new  one,  he  took  the  opportunity  of  erasing 
both.  Now,  if  we  were  not  bound  to  preserve 
to  the  Sicilians  all  the  freedom  and  the  bene- 
fits which  we  had  provided  for  them  under 
our  rule,  we  were  at  least  bound  to  see  that 
they  were  not  worse  off  for  our  rule.  If  we 
could  not  guarantee  to  them  their  new  con- 
stitution, we  ought,  at  least,  to  have  seen 
that  they  retained  their  old  privileges,  such 
as  they  were.  In  1823  we  might  surely 
have  seen  to  this,  but  the  Tories  reigned. 
The  opportunity  again  presented  itself  in 
1848  and  1849.  And  Lord  Palmerston 
ought  to  have  made  a  stand  upon  this  ques- 
tion. 

As  to  his  colleagues  and  the  CHbinet  as  a 
whole,  he  knew  that  it  had  no  foreign  policy, 
at  least  no  foreign  policy  that  was  not  domi- 
nated by  the  necessity  of  avoiding  all  scrapes, 
expenses,  and  war.  Lord  Palmerston  un- 
dertook for  the  Cabinet  to  carry  through  a 
liberal  foreign  policy  ;  to  aid  and  encourage 
the  liberal  party  and  cause,  without  risking 
any  of  the  three  contingencies.  The  result 
was  that  he  encouraged  the  liberals,  Italian 
and  Sicilian,  in  their  hour  of  prosperity,  to 
turn  his  back  upon  them  in  the  hour  of  ad- 
versity. He  was  allowed  to  point  and  use 
as  a  menace  the  mighty  artillery  of  England  ; 
but  he  knew  he  durst  not  put  a  shot  in  them. 
And  such  were  the  cautious  instructions  to 
the  British  Admiral,  that  in  order  to  save  the 
Messinese  from  slaughter,  and  put  an  end  to 
a  fearful  massacre,  he  only  ventured  to  inter- 
fere when  the  French  admiral  had  determined 
to  interfere  ;  the  British  representative  in  the 
Mediterranean  thus  creeping  under  the  gab- 
ardine and  responsibility  of  the  French.  We 
all  know  the  upshot  of  the  Sicilian  resistance 
— the  illusory  terms  we  proposed — the  illu- 
sory protection  which  we  gave,  and  the  con- 
sequent blotting  out  of  the  Sicilian  constitu- 
tion, prosperity,,  and  rights,  and  the  quench- 
ing oi  eveiT  spark  of  freedom  and  security 
inblood.  Lord  Palmerston  could  have  saved 
Sicny,  and  secured  it  a  constitution,  not  in- 
deea  under  a  Piedmoniese  Prince,  or  by  ab- 
stracting it  from  Naples,  but  under  a  Neapol- 
itan viceroy.    To  nave  done  so,  however, 


and  to  have  obtained  liberty  to  act  so  as  to 
secure  it,  Lord  Palmerston  should  have  risen 
in  the  Cabinet,  and  declared  that  the  reputa- 
tion, honor^  and  interest  of  England  were 
staked  on  doing  at  least  this  much ;  and  if 
he  were  not  permitted  to  do  it,  he  would  re- 
sign. Placed  in  such  an  alternative  as  that» 
the  Whigs  would  rather  have  saved  Sicily* 
than  lost  their  colleague.  And  if  they  had 
turned  out  Lord  Palmerston  upon  such  a 
question,  he  would  have  been  swept  back 
u^on  them  by  a  recoil  of  the  popular  wave, 
far  too  powerful  for  them  to  resist.  But  the 
fault  of  Lord  Palmerston  was,  that  although 
he  always  had  the  adroitness  to  trick  the 
timid  Whigs  into  acts  of  semi- liberalism,  he 
never  had  the  courage  to  press  them  into  the 
bold  following  out  of  their  own  principles, 
and  indeed  of  their  own  desires.  Had  Lord 
Palmerston  known  when  to  resign,  he  would 
have  been  Prime  Minister  long  ago. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  this 
well-known  affair,  in  which  Lord  Palmerston 
so  egregiously  overstrained  his  right,  and  mis- 
calculated the  respective  powers  of  coercion 
and  resistance.  The  French  envoy,  on  whose 
neutrality  he  counted,  became  his  enemy. 
The  French  Government  found  the  matter 
too  opportune,  not  to  try  to  extract  popula- 
rity from  it.  Louis  Napoleon,  wanting  mo- 
ney, stipulated  to  let  the  French  Tories  have 
their  way  in  worrying  Lord  Palmerston,  in 
return  for  the  President's  salary  being  dou- 
bled; so  that  Lord  Palmerston,  everywhere 
betrayed,  found  the  war  which  he  had  kindled 
in  the  Piraeus  roll  back  upon  him  in  Down- 
ing Street,  and  present  a  most  opportune 
field  for  his  enemies  to  manoeuvre  upoo 
against  him  in  Parliament. 

Lord  Palmerston 's  conduct  in  the  block- 
ade of  Athens  found  warm  defenders,  first, 
amongst  the  liberals,  who  saw  that,  in  the 
main,  his  purpose  was  to  uphold  their  cause ; 
and,  sebondly,  amongst  the  mercantile  class, 
who  prize  a  minister  that  takes  care  of  their 
interests,  and  will  go  even  the  length  of  blus- 
tering and  blockading  in  their  behalf.  The 
Whigs,  in  general,  stuck  well  by  their  col- 
league, who  was  evidently  attacked  by  bis 
old  enemies,  the  French  Orleanists,  joined 
with  the  Aberdeen  and  reactionary  school 
in  this  country.  Considering  the  cause  and 
the  risk.  Lord  Palmerston  may  consider  that 
he  came  off  most  fortunately,  and  even  with 
flying  colors. 

These  said  dorogs  in  Greece,  followed  up 
as  they  were  by  demands  upon  Tuscany  and 
other  powers  for  indemnity  to  British  sub-* 
jects,  who  had  been  injured  in  their  proper- 
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Sf,  have  lefl  a  serious  and  lasting  schism  in 
iplomaoy.  Whilst  Lord  Palmerston,  on  l^e- 
half  of  England,  insists  that  every  English 
subject,  whose  property  has  been  destroyed 
in  a  foreign  land,  may  call  upon  his  own  gov- 
ernment to  enforce  his  claim  for  indemnity, 
the  governments  of  Russia  and  Austria  deny 
that  any  foreigner  has  a  right  to  any  indem- 
nification other  than  it  may  please  the  gov- 
ernment or  the  tribunals  of  the  country  to 
allot  him.  An  Englishman  settling  in  Kus- 
sia  or  in  Austria  can  have  no  more  rights 
than  a  Russian  or  an  Austrian,  say  they.  To 
which  it  is  replied,  that  a  British  subject,  un* 
less  he  chooses  to  get  himself  naturalized  in 
another  country,  has  a  right  to  his  country's 
protection,  in  case  of  a  flagrant  denial  of 
justice. 

A  question,  however,  far  more  vital  and 
important  than  the  amount  in  the  way  of  re- 
dress for  Englishmen  in  foreign  countries,  is 
the  political  position  of  this  country  towards 
Europe,  with  regard  to  enmity  or  alliance. 
We  have  before  dwelt  on  the  revolution, 
which  has  superseded  the  old  territorial  bal- 
ance of  power  by  the  modern  balance  of 
principle.  We  showed  that  from  1830  to 
1840,  the  constitutional  alliance  of  the  west 
was  able  not  merely  to  command  the  respect 
of,  but  dictated  terms  to,  the  absolutist  alli- 
ance of  the  east.  We  depicted  how  this  con- 
stitutional alliance  was  broken,  and  have  seen 
Louis  Philippe  estranged  from  liberal  alliance 
to  absolutist  connections.  The  insurrection 
and  revolution  of  1848  were  principally 
caused  by  these  absolutist  tendencies  in  Lou- 
is Philippe  and  M.  Guizot — tendencies  which 
showed  themselves  in  domestic  as  well  as  in 
foreign  politics.  The  memorable  days  of 
February,  1848,  put  an  end  to  all  these.  It 
suspended  the  coquetry  between  France  and 
Austria,  replaced  it  by  the  old  rivalry,  and 
might  have  led  to  collision.  With  Cavaignac, 
however,  fell  in  France  the  hopes  of  sincere 
liberalism.  Two  parties  have  smce  struggled 
for  power ;  the  party  of  the  ex-ministers  and 
Orleanists,  and  that  of  Louis  Napoleon  and 
the  Elys^e ;  both  have  been  so  affected  by 
fears  of  popular  insurrection,  that  to  retard 
and  destroy  liberal  institutions  beyond  the 
French  frontier  has  for  some  time  been  the 
policy  of  every  French  republican  adminis- 
tration. 

Thus  not  only  liberal  policy,  but  even  re- 
presentative government,  was  menaced  with 
extinction  in  Europe.  The  hopes  which  were 
built  upon  Germany  one  by  one  evaporated. 
Lord  Palmerston  had,  from  the  first,  too 
shrewdly  suspected    the    inconstancy  and 


weakness  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  to  give  him 
much  countenance  or  support.  And,  indeed, 
whilst  Lord  Palmerston  showed  every  s^m^ 
pathy  for  the  Hungarians  in  their  resistance 
to  Austria,  he  displayed  rather  a  supreme 
contempt  for  Schleswigers  and  Holsteiners, 
who  were  struggling  at  the  other  extremity 
of  the  'Continent  for  constitutional  righta. 
Although  Russia  found  Lord  Palmerston  a 
spirited  adversary  on  the  Bosphorus,  the  Czar 
found  in  him  a  sympathizing  friend  upon  the 
Sound. 

There  is  no  part  of  Lord  Palmerston 's  po- 
licy which  has  so  injured  his  popularity 
abroad,  or  at  least  in  Germany,  as  his  conduct 
to  the  Schleswigers.  And  this  is  the  more 
felt,  as  hb  first  view  of  the  question  and  of 
its  settlement  was  directed  by  fair  and  impar- 
tial judgment.  The  dispute  between  the  two 
portions  of  territory,  subject  to  the  King  of 
Denmark,  was  a  question  of  locality  and  race. 
Holstein  was  German,  and  half  Schleswig 
was  German ;  and  so  intimately  were  the 
Germans  of  one  province  united  to  those  of 
the  other,  that  the  capital,  common  we  may 
say  to  both,  was  on  the  joint  frontier,  with 
all  courts,  charitable  institutions  and  estab- 
lishments, shared  in  fnd  contributed  to  by 
men  of  the  same  race.  Lord  Palmerston  in 
consequence  proposed  to  draw  a  line  between 
Danes  and  Germans,  give  a  local  admin- 
istration to  Holstein  and  half  of  Schles- 
wig, and  let  the  suzerainty  be  Danish. — 
This,  however,  suited  neither  the  Absolutists 
nor  the  ultra-Liberals  of  Copenhagen.  Rus- 
sia supported  the  Danes  with  stores  and 
ships,  and  unfortunately,  when  it  came  to  a 
decision  of  arms,  the  Schleswig-Holsteiners, 
through  the  incapacity  of  their  Prussian  gene- 
ral, were  beaten.  There  was  still  no  doubt 
the  means  of  defending  Holstein.  But  Prus- 
sia was  already  quaihng  under  the  menaces 
'of  Austro-Russian  hostility.  Liberalism, 
crushed  in  Italy  and  Hungary,  was  prostrate 
almost  everywhere.  Lord  Palmerston,  at- 
tacked in  his  ministerial  entrenchments  in 
Downing  Street,  no  doubt  thought  it  wisest 
to  counterbalance  his  anti-Russianism  on  the ' 
Danube  and  the  Bosphorus,  by  acceding 
to  Russia's  views  for  the  reconstitution  of 
Denmark.  His  Lordship,  therefore,  con- 
sented to  sign  the  protocol  upon  which 
Russia,  Austria,  and  France  had  already 
Mp'eed,  for  the  reduction  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein  under  Danish  dommion  uncon- 
ditionally, and  by  the  instrumentality,  if  re- 
quisite, of  an  Austrian  military  divbion. 
This  was  signing  the  disgrace  and  humilia- 
tion of  north  Germany,  and  not  only  of  the 
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popular,  but  of  the  Protestant  and  constitu- 
tional cause  in  Germany  itself.  For  this 
Lord  Palmerston  had  but  the  one  excuse  of 
dixi  necessitas,  and  of  the  same  cause  havine 
been  previously  abandoned  bj  Prussia  and 
by  Hanover.  An  abstention,  however*  from 
signing  the  protocol,  and  the  refusal  at  least 
to  be  a  party  to  arrangements  which  were 
inspired  by  despotism,  and  can  only  last  as 
long  as  that  despotism  survives,  would  have 
saved  England  and  Lord  Palmerston  from 
the  popular  aversion  of  the  Germans — would 
not  have  rendered  him  personally  more 
obnoxious  than  he  continued  to  be  to  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  Cabinets — would  not 
have  put  him  in  a  worse  or  a  less  esteemed 
position  for  the  present,  whilst  it  would  have 
opened  far  more  favourable  chances  for  the 
future. 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Palmerston's  accord 
with  Russia  in  the  affairs  of  Denmark,  and 
his  having  signed  the  treaty  with  the  great 
powers  for  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  ac- 
cording to  their  view  of  its  merits,  England 
was  not  the  less  isolated.  The  popular  feel* 
ing  in  favor  of  Kossuth,  the  efforts  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  obedience   to  that  popular 


things,  coup 
fleet  having  anchored  within  the  Dardanelles 
and  blockaded  Athens,  placed  us,  with  re- 
gard to  Russia  and  to  Austria,  in  a  position 
of  estrangement,  if  not  of  open  hostility. 
Every  one  must  see  the  danger  of  such  a 
state  of  things,  when  a  cordial  alliance  with 
France  could  no  longer  be  counted  on. 

There  were  none  naturally  more  alive  to  so 
alarming  a  prospect  than  the  two  personages 
who  were  at  the  head  of  the  Court  of  Eng- 
land. Our  constitution  is  said  to  demand  a 
passive  indifference,  on  the  part  of  the  sove- 
reign, to  the  march  of  political  events.  This, 
however,  it  is  impossible  to  expect.  The 
Cobourg  family  has  high  interests  in  different 
parts  of  Europe ;  to  be  blind  to  its  interests 
m  danger  were  too  much  to  ask  of  a  prince 
For  a  long  time  Lord  Palmerston  haa  been 
no  favorite  at  Windsor.  His  name  never  oc- 
curred as  one  of  the  list  'of  those  who  dined 
and  stayed  at  the  palace.  On  but  one  occa- 
sion during  the  last  year  was  this  observed 
to  take  place.  It  was  after  the  Russian  min- 
ister haa  addressed  a  very  impertinent  note 
to  the  British  Government,  apropos,  we  be- 
Ueve,  of  the  affairs  of  Greece.  British  pride 
then  suggested  to  its  Sovereign  the  necessity 
of  supporting  even  Lord  Palmerston.    But 


notwiihstandinff  this  solitary  mark  of  trifling 
favor,  it  was  felt  that  Lord  Palmerston  was 
by  degrees  isolating  the  dynasty  and  the 
country  from  the  other  reigning  families  and 
States  of  Europe,  and  that  to  a  degree  likely 
to  tend  to  the  most  serious  consequences. 
All  must  recollect  the  Royal  Minute  drawn 
up  in  the  summer  of  1851,  and  read  by  Lord 
John  Russell  the  other  day  in  Parliament^ 
insisting  that  the  dispatches  from  the  Foreign 
Office  should,  previous  to  their  being  for- 
warded, be  submitted  to  the  royal  inspection. 
This,  more  than  any  words,  depicts  the  extent 
of  royal  anxiety  and  mistrust.  In  some  in- 
stances it  led  to  serious  consequences.  No 
accusation  told  so  strongly  against  Lord  Pal- 
merston, as  that  of  his  navmg  delayed  noti- 
fying to  Mr.  Wyse  the  agreement  with  France. 
This  might  have  gone  by  the  French  courier 
and  boat,  but  by  being  dekyed,  was  sent  round 
by  Trieste,  and  its  non-arrival  led  to  very 
serious  complications.  Lord  Palmerston  could 
give  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  delay. 
But  the  truth  was,  the  dispatch  had  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Queen  before  it  was  sent, 
and  thus  was  produced  a  serious  breach  not 
only  with  Greece  but  with  France.  , 

Such  being  the  state  of  feeling  and  rela- 
tions between  the  Court  and  the  Minister  for  • 
Foreign  Affairs,  it  became  the  painful  task 
of  the  Prime  Minister  to  interfere,  and  see 
that  no  further  cause  of  distrust  and  annoy- 
ance should  rise.  Accordingly,  when  Kos- 
suth was  approaching  these  shores,  the  Ca- 
binet held  a  consultation  as  to  how  he  should 
be  dealt  with.  And  it  was  unanimously 
agreed,  that,  however  protection  should  be 
held  over  him,  no  communications  were  to 
pass  between  him  and  any  of  the  Cabinet. 
Each  minister  was  expected  to  remain  mute 
on  the  subject,  nor  add  to  the  already  excit- 
ed susceptibilities  of  Austria  and  Russia  by 
word  or  act.  Lord  Palmerston  of  course 
agreed.  Soon  after  occurred  his  Lordship's 
reception  of  the  Finsbury  deputation,  and 
the  answer  which  was  reported  in  the  papers 
as  having  been  given  by  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary. This  was  at  once  by  many  denounced, 
not  only  as  uncalled  for  and  imprudent,  but 
as  a  breach  of  the  common  understanding 
come  to  by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  Russian  and  Austrian  embassies  com- 
plained. The  Court  reiterated  its  complaints 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  strongly 
urged  to  dismiss  the  Foreign  Secretary  at 
once,  as  directly  disobeying  the  Cabinet  and 
compromising  the  safety  of  the  empire. 
The  Prime   Minister  declined   acting  upon 
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these  aoffgestions,  and  what  passed  between 
him  and  Ix>rd  Palmerston  on  this  occasion  is 
unknown. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  and  such 
the  position  of  Lord  Palmerston,  when  Louis 
Napoleon's  coup-d*etat  of  the  2nd  of  De- 
cember occurred.  Of  the  contending  parties 
in  France  our  Foreign  Minister  certainly  in- 
clined more  to  the  President  than  to  the 
Club  of  Order,  It  was  the  men  of  Order 
who  had  impelled  Louis  Napoleon  to  every 
act  of  mistrust  and  hostility  to  England, 
whilst  the  President's  own  im4)u]se  had  seem  • 
ed  to  go,  in  general,  with  England.  Lord 
Palmerston,  therefore,  in  the  struggle  about 
to  ensue,  evidently  preferred  Louis  Napo- 
leon's triumph  to  that  of  the  Assembly ; 
and  he  welcomed  the  fact,  when  he  heard  it, 
unfortunately  putting  out  of  his  view  the 
circumstances  which  accompanied  and  which 
characterized  the  coup-d*6tat.  It  was  accom- 
panied by  proclamations,  far  surpassing  in 
violence  and  absolutist  reaction  the  celebrat- 
ed orchnnaneee  of  Charles  the  Tenth.  Much 
of  its  language,  and  many  of  its  provisions, 
were  borrowed  from  them  ;  and  its  scope 
was  equally  the  destruction  of  constitutional 
•government.  In  the  hope  to  find  an  ally  and 
a  friend,  Lord  Palmerston  overlooked  all 
this ;  and  when  Count  Walewski,  the  French 
Ambassador,  informed  him  of  the  circum- 
stance of  the  coup-d^itat,  our  Foreign  Minis- 
ter let  fall  two  or  three  words  of  distinct  ap- 
probation. 

Count  Walewski,  of  course,  noted  them 
down,  and  despatched  them  to  his  chief. 
In  the  meantime,  the  British  Envoy  in  Paris, 
Lord  Normanby,  had  gone  about  expressing 
astonishment  and  blame  of  the  conduct  of 
the  President.  The  President  summoned 
him,  asked  him  if  such  were  his  words  and 
opinions ;  and  upon  Lord  Normanby  declar- 
ing that  they  were,  Louis  Napoleon  showed 
him  in  Count  Walewski's  letter,  the  contrary 
opinion  expressed  by  Lord  Palmerston. 
Elereupon  the  ambassador  wrote  home ;  and 
the  Prime  Minister  was  informed  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. He  wrote  for  explanation, 
which  was  given,  rather  tardily,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  dismissed  his  colleague. 

It  is  impossible  to  approve  of  tiie  conduct 
of  any  of  the  parties  concerned  in  this  un- 
seemly squabble.  The  British  ambassador 
m  Paris  had  no  occasion  to  run  about  the 
saloons  of  the  capital,  whispering  his  disap- 
probation, and  exculpating  himself  from 
having  approved   of  the   coup-d^ital :    the 

Gevious  conduct  of  the  ambassador  ought  to 
>ve  sufficed  to  screen  him  from  such  an  im- 


putation; whilst,  at  the  moment,  dignified 
seclusion  and  silence  were  what  became  a 
foreign  envoy.     As  to  Lord  Palmerston,  he 
must  or  ought  to  have  been  aware,  that  his 
words,  however  lightly  uttered  and  circum- 
scribed to  portions  of  the  coup-d^Uat,  must 
have  the  effect  of  encouraging  Louts  Napo- 
leon in  his  liberticide  acts.     All  the  water 
that  flows  past  Westminster  will  not  gnrash 
him  clean  of  these  imprudent  expressions. 
Nor  can  the  Premier  be  excused  for  laying 
bare,  in  the  eyes  of  the  French  ruler,  the 
difference  of  opinion  in  his  own  Cabinet,  thus 
stamping  the  aismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  approving  of  that 
ruler.     And  the  imprudence  was  still  greater, 
which,  in  the  ensuing  explanation,  clearly 
pointed  out  the  Court  and  Queen  as  inter- 
fering personally  in  the  quarrel,  and  showing 
aversion  to  the  power  and  the  rule  then  up- 
permost in  France.    The  revelations  in  that 
debate  compromised  the  Queen  with  other 
powers.      Lord  Palmerston's  dispatches  to 
Vienna  had  given  great  offence.     But  here  it 
was  owned  that  her  Majesty  had  seen  and 
approved  of  those  dispatches,  and,  conse- 
quently, assumed  a  share  in  the  responsibil- 
ity of  them.     We  have  heard  that  the  bitter 
tone  in  which  Prince  Schwarzenberg  replied 
to  Earl  Qranville's  note  about  the  refugees, 
was  occasioned  by  this  unexpected  discovery. 
We  have  thus  brought  Lord  Palmerston's 
career,  not  indeed  to  a  close — he  showed  the 
other  day,  what  a  spring  of  life  and  vicissitude 
may  yet  be  in  it — but  to  the  latest  act  of 
which  we  can  take  full  cognizance.     In  the 
course  of  our  sketch,  which  has  been  chiefly 
biographical,  we  have  touched  upon  those 
points  and    peculiarities   of  his  Lordship's 
policy,  which  have  been  the  chief  objects  of 
animadversion  as  well  as  of  admiration.     An 
it  is  undeniable  that,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions indeed,  the  aim  of  his  policy  has  been 
to  found,  develop,  and  strengthen  liberal  and 
constitutional  Governments.     That  this  aim 
has  not  always  been  pursued  in  a  straightfor- 
ward manner)  and  that  however  commenced 
with  rashness,  it  has  been  abandoned  in  faint- 
heartedness, are  faults  more  attributable  to 
the  difficulties  of  Lord  Palmerston's  position 
than  to  any  flaw  in  his  own  intellect  or  heart. 
He  has,  during  the  greater  time  of  his  enjoy- 
ment of  office,  been  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
a  Cabinet  of  which  he  was  very  much  in  ad- 
vance, risking  far  more  than  his  colleagues 
desired,  and  trusting  to  skill  and  fortune, 
rather  than  to  their  co-operation,  to  extricate 
him  out  of  difficulties  and  carry  his  point. 
What  with  the  exigencies  of  the  Court,  which 
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lad  bim  into  strange  and  illiberal  errors  in 
Portugal,  tbe  mistrust  of  bis  more  timid  col- 
leagues, and  tbe  enmity  of  tbe  radicals,  Lord 
Palmerston  retained  office,  wielded  power, 
and  favored  liberal  principles,  under  disad- 
vantages tbat  would  bave  appalled  most 
men.  Latterly,  indeed,  bis  enemies  amongst 
tbe  liberals  were  so  many,  and  bis  interest  at 
Court  so  low,  tbat  it  emboldened  tbe  abso- 
lutist diplomatists  and  agents  to  enter  into 
almost  yearly  cabals  for  getting  bim  ousted 
from  office ;  cabals  more  tban  once  very  near 
to  success,  and  wbicb  indeed  notbing  but  tbe 
firmness  and  frankness  of  Lord  Jobn  Russell 
could  bave  defeated. 

The  cbief  enemies  of  Lord  Palmerston 
have  been,  no  doubt,  tbe  orators  and  politi- 
cians of  Manchester,  wbo,  in  tbeir  ardor  for 
peace  and  retrenchment,  imagined  tbat  they 
found  in  Lord  Palmerston  an  inveterate  op- 
ponent. The  old  Whigs,  too,  and  especially 
tbe  Greys,  showed  much  more  willingness  to 
unite  with  tbe  popular  party  and  leader,  tban 
did  Palmerston,  wbo,  notwithstanding  his 
liberal  principles,  seems  to  bave  retained 
tbat  personal  aversion  to  at  least  domestic 
democracy  tbat  distinguished  tbe  Canning 
school.  But  above  tbe  less  prominent 
causes  of  antagonism  arose  tbe  grand  cause 
of  objection  to  Lord  Palmerston's  policy, 
tbat  it  was  one  of  intervention.  We  bave 
previously  noticed  Lord  Palmerston's  early 
avowal  of  tbe  belief  tbat  rigid  non-interfer- 
ence was  impossible.  Latterly  bis  Lordship 
took  up  other  grounds,  wbicb  he  fully  stated 
in  bis  famous  speech  at  tbe  Reform  Club 
dinner,  and  which  not  a  little  resemble  those 
laid  down  and  enforced  by  Kossuth. 

This  doctrine  is,  that  however  refraining 
from  propagating  or  supporting  by  arms  tbe 
progress  of  constitutional  and  liberal  govern- 
ment, still  it  is  the  duty  of  England  so  far 
to  intervene,  as  to  counterbalance  tbe  abso- 
lutist Governments,  and  prevent  them  from 
intervening  or  using  coercion  in  support  of 
tbeir  own  principles.  It  is  impossible,  bow- 
ever,  to  draw  any  general  or  applicable  rule 
to  be  applied  in  matters  of  this  kind.  An 
interference  of  English  propagandism  in  Po- 
land is  of  much  more  serious  import  to  Rus- 
sia, than  the  same  practice  at  Naples  or  in 
Spain.  So  to  England  it  is  far  more  menac- 
ing to  find  Russian  influence  exerted  in  Lis- 
bon or  in  Persia,  than  it  could  be  in  Hungary 
or  Cracow.  But  what  tbe  writers  in  the 
service  of  despotism  are  most  angered  at  is, 
the  interference  and  intervention  of  ideas  ; 
and  truly  we  cannot  see  bow  tbat  is  to  be 


avoided,  or  with  what   justice  it   can  be 
avenged. 

Notbing  can  be  more  puerile  and  unjust^ 
tban  the  accusation  which  writers  in  the 
service  of  despotism  bave  broufi;bt  affaiost 
Lord  Palmerston.  Tbat  an  English  minister 
should  bold  opinions  contrary  to  them  was 
surely  to  be  expected.  But  no  minister  has 
ever  less  labored  to  advance  this  opinion  by 
occult  means  tban  Lord  Palmerston.  There 
never  was  tbe  slightest  proof  of  bis  suborn- 
ing a  conspiracy  or  an  insurrection.  His 
efiforts  were  ^ove  board,  either  those  d 
opinion  pr  of  armed  intervention.  Lord 
Minto's  acts  and  words  in  Italy  bave  been 
placed,  as  it  were,  in  a  glass  house  for  tbe 
inspection  of  tbe  world.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  the  two  huge  volumes  of  English  di- 
plomatic correspondence,  without  being 
struck  by  tbe  moderation,  wisdom,  and  for- 
bearance, which  marked  the  councils  and 
conduct  of  every  English  agent.  That  Aus- 
tria and  Austrian  ministers  should  think 
such  countenance  shown  to  efforts  of  con- 
stitutional and  moderate  freedom  to  be  biffb 
treason  against  monarchy  and  order,  may  be 
natural  to  the  brute  ignorance  of  a  Viennese 
statesman.  But  that  Frenchmen  like  M. 
D'Haussonville,  or  M.  Guizot,  should  have 
regarded  tbe  encouragement  given  to  tbe 
moderation  of  Piedmont  and  of  Tuscany  in 
the  same  light  as  Austria  regarded  it,  only 
shows  bow  Louis  Philippe's  service  and 
policy  perverted  and  debased  every  official 
mind. 

The  only  persons  wbo  have  really  reason 
to  censure  Lord  Palmerston,  and  to  judgiB 
bim  severely,  are  those  politicians  and  states- 
men who  consider  the  first  and  indispensable 
characteristic  of  a  public  man  to  be  prescience 
and  success.  They  may  say  with  justice, 
that  Lord  Palmerston  was  too  sanguine ;  tbat 
he  put  trust  in  a  movement  which  was  sure 
to  lead  to  failure,  and  showed  too  openly  his 
predilection  for  a  popular  side,  destined  to 
be  tbe  losing  one.  He  showed  some  exulta- 
tion in  the  destruction  of  an  empire — tbat  of 
Austria, — which,  far  from  being  destroyed, 
has  arisen  stronger  tban  ever,  and  of  course 
animated  by  vengeance.  Russia,  too,  wak 
irritated  by  our  adoption  of  a  cause  tbat 
brought  no  strength  to  England,  and  towards 
which  the  display  of  sympathy  was  bootless 
and  idle.  Lord  Palmerston's  management 
of  France  was  equally  unfortunate.  He  flung 
Louis  Philippe  into  the  arms  of  Austria,  and 
conceived  from  thence  such  a  hatred  and 
jealousy  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  tbat  he 
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was  led  to  embrace  the  fortaoe  and  saoclion 
the  conduct  of  the  chief  of  the  NapoleonUts, 
at  the  verj  time  when  his  fortune  became 
that  of  a  rash  maniac,  and  his  conduct  that 
of  the  most  unscrupulous  political  scoundrel. 

This  accusation  might  be  uttered  either  by 
the  old  Whig  or  the  new  Tory — by  Earl 
Grey  or  Lord  Aberdeen.  A  fairer  judge, 
however,  and  one  who  censured  and  approved 
by  the  doctrioes  of  right,  not  by  those  of 
expediency,  would  ask  whether  the  popular 
movement  which  Lord  Palmerston  looked  on 
with  satisfaction  and  hope,  and  which  he 
strove  to  moderate,  was  not  founded  on  just 
impatience  of  the  most  abominable  tyranny, 
and  whether  there  were  not  more  hopes  of 
security,  prosperity,  and  peace  under  a  re- 
forming Pope  and  a  constitutional  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  than  at  present,  with  Rome  and 
Florence  in  the  hands  of  Austrian  and  French 
soldiery,  and  the  pelice  that  they  protect. 

It  is  Lord  Palmerston's  avowed  opinion 
that  Austria  is  weaker  from  the  possession 
of  the  Milanese  and  of  North  Italy  altogether, 
which  must  cost  more  in  defence  and  police 
than  it  can  return  in  either  revenue  or  sup- 
port. Radetzky's  victories  have  not  proved 
Lord  Palmerston's  opinion  wrong,  however 
they  have  rendered  it  unseasonable  for  the 
moment.  In  judging  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
estrangement  from  France,  it  is  surely  requi- 
site to  inquire  whether  the  conduct  of  Louis 
Philippe  was  straightforward,  and  whether 
it  were  in  the  power  of  Lord  Palmerston  to 
remain  on  good  terms  with  a  power  so  mean, 
80  selfish,  so  unscrupulous,  and  so  truly  illibe- 
ral. His  Lordship  s  hallucinations  with  re- 
spect to  Louis  Napoleon  were  more  difficult 
to  clear.  A  question,  no  less  important,  is, 
to  inquire  whether  Lord  Palmerston  justly 
represented  the  national  feeling  in  his  political 
dealings  with  Spam,  with  Italy,  with  France, 
and  with  the  East  ?  We  believe  this,  after 
all,  to  be  his  strongest  ground  of  defence. 
Lord  Palmerston  did  represent  the  popular 
feeling  even  in  much  that  was  imprudent. 
And  when  he  dififered  with  the  old  Whigs, 
annoyed  the  Radicals,  alarmed  the  Court, 
and  went  beyond  the  cautious  timidity  of  his 
colleagues,  he  so  often  carried  the  country 
along  with  him,  that  he  overrode  opposition, 
defied  conspiracy,  and  emerged  so  trium- 
phantly out  of  the  most  overwhelming  diffi- 
culties, thai  some  began  to  consider  him  to 
be,  like  Achilles,  invulnerable.  It  was  this 
sentiment  of  possessing  the  popular  support 
that  got  him  through  his  Kossuth  speech. 
But  upon  one  occasion  Lord  Palmerston  for- 
got the  charm,  which,  like  that  possessed  by 


knights  in  chivalric  times,  was  to  bear  him 
unscathed  and  unconquerable  through  the 
combat.  In  his  precipitate  sanction  of  Louis 
Njipoleon's  coup-d'etat,  he  laid  aside  the  tal- 
isman of  popular  opinion.  Eoglish  feeling 
was  not  with  him  or  about  him  when  he 
spoke  these  words.  And  Lord  Palmerston's 
enemies  took  advantage  of  finding  him  thus 
unarmed,  to  transpierce  him  with  the  fatal 
spear.  And  yet,  even  under  this  ^eat  dis- 
advantage, th^  veteran  politician  did  not  fall 
without  clutching  the  entire  Cabinet  with 
him,  and  burying  himself  amidst  their  com- 
mon ruin. 

It  is  generally  rumoured,  that  since  Lord 
John  Russell  and  Lord  Palmerston  have  been 
upon  the  benches  of  Opposition,  they  have 
made  up  their  quarrel.  And  it  is  given  in 
proof,  that  the  ex- Premier  appeared  at  one 
of  Lady  Palmerston's  soiries.  But  we  do 
not  augur,  from  such  evidence,  that  they  will 
ever  again  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  each 
other  as  that  which  they  have  held  hereto- 
fore. The  recent  complaints  against  Lord 
Palmerston  neither  proceeded  from,  nor  were 
echoed  by,  either  Lord  Grey  or  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  or  any  of  the  old  Whigs,  who  disap- 
proved some  of  his  past  conduct  towards 
France.  The  court  was  chiefly  said  to  have 
been  alarmed  and  irritated  fii*st  by  the  hostile 
attitude  of  Austria,  attributed  to  the  personal 
grudge  borne  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  sec- 
ondly by  the  avowed  preference  of  that 
minister  to  Bonaparte  over  the  Orleans  can- 
didate for  power  in  France.  A  few  weeks' 
events,  however,  may  have  much  tended  to 
modify  opinions  upon  these  subjects.  Prince 
Schwarzenberg's  reply  to  Earl  Granville  was 
quite  as  bitter  and  uncourteous  as  any  of  his 
diplomatic  snarlings  at  Lord  Palmerston. 
Indeed,  it  is  evident,  from  Count  de  Ficquel- 
mont's  work,  that  the  resentment  of  Austria 
is  felt  a^nst  the  whole  body  of  the  Whigs. 
And  Pnnce  Schwarzenberg's  imcivil  answer 
to  Lord  Granville  may  have  been  owing  to 
the  Prince's  hope  of  the  speedy  accession  of 
the  Tories,  for  which  accession  he  liked  to 
reserve  his  friendly  and  fraternal  greeting 
and  reconciliation.  This,  we  see,  has  just 
taken  place  in  an  officii  paper  relative  to 
English  travelers,  who  are  bidden  not  to  fear 
the  menaces  held  out  against  them,  whilst 
the  obnoxious  Whigs  were  m  Downing  Street. 

With  respect  to  Court  or  party  predilection 
in  favor  of  an  Orleans  prince,  and  against  a 
Bonaparte  President,  these  became  less 
prudent  to  manifest,  since  it  is  evident,  that, 
per  fas  aut  nefas,  Louis  Napoleon  holds  his 
ground,  and  is  likely  to  hold  it,  till  the  wheel 
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of  fortune  tarn  at  some  altogether  new  phase 
of  events.  The  appearance  of  stability  on 
the  part  of  the  new  Government  of  France, 
coupled  with  a  cessation  of  diplomatic  me- 
naces and  warlike  alarm,  must  suggest  to  the 
Sovereign,  and  to  the  leader  of  a  great  party, 
not  to  exclude  a  statesman  from  office  on  the 
ground  of  his  too  great  indulgence  or  favor 
to  the  policy,  however  unwarrantable,  of  a 
potentate  wielding,  for  a  certain  time  at  le^st, 
the  power  and  resources  of  a  great  and 
neighboring  country^ 

The  biographer  may,  then,  have  another 
part  to  add  to  his  account  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  ministerial  career.     We  find,  however, 
nothing  to  change  in  the  judgment  previous- 
ly expressed  on   the   chief   points  of  that 
career.     Bred  in  the  old  Tory  school,  which 
he  served  with  long  and  tried  fidelity,  and 
with  a  reputation  of  having  been  in  his  office 
a  foe  to  jobs.  Lord  Palmers  ton,  utider  the 
discerning  smile  of  Canning,  emerged  into  a 
statesman.     He  had  ever  before  that  shown 
himself  a  friend  of  religious  tolerance  and 
commercial  liberty.     His  first  use  of  freedom 
of  opinion,  upon  the  higher  questions  of  state, 
was  to  embrace  the  preference  for  the  con- 
stitutional, the  liberal,  and  progressive  cause 
abroad,  which   the  more   thorough  Tories, 
however    faintly    favoring    in    1814,    have 
completely  abandoned  since.     Canning  led 
the  way  in  hoisting  the  constitutional  banner 
against  the  absolutist  one.     But  he  did  so 
circumspectly,  with  one  eye  bent  towards  the 
progress  of  the  future  indeed,  but  with  the 
other  riveted,  not  without  fear  and  fondness, 
to  the  past.     Canning  could  not  forget  the 
anti-Jacobin  nor  the  anti-Gallican.     But  he 
had  been  always  a  patriot  on  Spanish  ground, 
and  fortunately  Spain  became  the  arena  of 
contending  principles.     Lord   Palmerston's 
liberalism  was  not  so  local.     He  applied  it  to 
France,  to  Greece,  to  Turkey,  as  well  as  to 
Spain,  and  was  the  first  English  minister,  not 
a   Whig,   who  lent  himself    coidially  and 
fully  to  an  alliance,  tiot  merely  with  consti- 
tutional, but  with  revolutionary  France. 

He  did  this  no  doubt  under  the  potent  in- 
fluence of  Earl  Grey,  who  was  a  Prime  Min- 
ister certain  to  make  himself  felt  and  followed 
by  his  colleagues  or  subordinates.  And  Lord 
Grey  took  an  active  interest  in  the  stirring 
events  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  in  the  final 
establishment  on  their  throne  of  a  Prince — 
King  Leopold — who  consulted  him,  of  all 
men,  as  the  most  sagacious  and  high-minded 
of  politicians.  In  the  question  which  next 
absorbed  all  the  foreign  politicians  of  Europe, 
Lord  Palmerston  acted  completely  on  his 


own  impulse.  There  was  no  one  but  Lord 
Melbourne  to  influence  him.  And  certainly, 
interference  in  behalf  of  a  liberal  cause  was 
therein  carried  as  far  as  either  sound  states- 
manship or  the  country  would  sanction.  Zeal, 
then,  seemed  to  overbalance  prudence  in  the 
mind  of  the  minister.  A  coolness  with  France 
arose.  French  statesmen,  perhaps,  might  be 
inclined  to  take  something  like  revenge  upon 
the  Nile  for  slights  upon  the  Tagus.  At  all 
events  the  breach  with  France  took  place. 
It  led  to  signal  triumphs,  both  at  Acre  and 
before  Alexandria.  But  the  triumph  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  decline  of  the  Whigs 
in  England,  and  of  constitutional  liberalism 
in  Europe.  Lord  Palmerston  often  and  bold- 
ly sought  to  retrieve  his  sinking  fortunes. 
He  often  personally  did  good  service  to  this 
party  as  a  speaker  on  other  than  foreign  ques- 
tions. But  he  never  finally  retrieved  the 
enmities  and  obloquy  into  which  the  conse- 
quences of  bis  policy  in  1840  and  1841  threw 
him.  There  is  indeed  an  important  lesson  to 
be  derived  from  the  facts,  that  from  1830  to 
1840,  as  long  as  France  and  England  were 
cordially  agreed,  European  liberty  was  in 
continued  progrcssiDn  and  ascendancy ;  whilst 
from  the  time  they  disagreed,  both  declined. 
And  although  his  desertion  of  the  liberal 
cause  brought  ruin  on  Louis  Philippe,  still  his 
ruin  did  not  restore  liberty  its  advantages, 
which  were  jeopardised  and  destroyed,  not 
saved,  by  the  complete  triumph  of  popu- 
lar insurrection. 

In  all  this  one  cannot  but  feel  how  much 
more  powerful  events  are  than  individuals, 
and  how  difficult  it  is  at  times  for  the  one  to 
control  the  other.  Still  one  cannot  but  feeU 
that  had  the  same  policy  been  persevered  in 
from  1840  to  1850,  which  had  prevailed  from 
1830  to  1840,  Europe  would  have  been  in  a 
far  diflierent  position.  We  are  willing  to  allow 
to  Lord  Palmerston  the  greatest  share  of  the 
merits  and  wisdom  of  the  policy  which  ruled 
from  1830  to  1840,  and  we  are  also  ready 
not  to  impute  to  him  personally  all  the  blun- 
ders and  misfortunes  of  the  subsequent  ten 
years ;  still  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive 
that  he  was  a  great  and  triumphant  states- 
man in  one  decade,  a  struggling  and  unfor- 
tunate one  in  that  which  succeeded.  He 
generally  erred,  however,  in  behalf  of  the 
right  cause.  Nor  need  we  here  insist  on  the 
few  instances,  in  his  long  career,  when  the 
Court,  or  his  colleagues,  in  his  distressed 
position,  drove  him  to  the  anti-liberal  side. 
On  the  whole,  few  English  statesmen,  we 
might  say  no  English  statesman,  has  been 
more  perseveringly  liberal  in  power.     Few 
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English  mioistere  have  had  higher  aims  or 
or  more  generous  intentions.  And  however 
inexplicable  to  the  plain  sense  of  the  public 
bis  last  unpardonable  fault  of  backing  Louis 
Napoleon  m  his  coup-d'itat,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  even  in  that  act  of  treason  to- 
wards liberty,  his  Lordship  was  not  unactu*> 
ated  by  a  liberal,  however  mistaken  and  mys- 
terious motive. 
We  have  not  dwelt  on  Lord  Palmerston's 


merits  as  an  orator  and  a  debater,  nor  as  a 
popular  leader  and  manager  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  And  indeed  there  are  many 
other  points  of  his  conduct  on  which  we 
should  feel  it  necessary  to  enlarge,  were  .we 
taking  a  final  farewell  of  him.  But  his  Lord- 
ship IS  not  even  politically  dead  ;  and  we 
shall  have  future  opportunities  of  completing 
and  developing  our  judgment  of  his  Lordship 
as  a  statesman. 


From  Hogg'i  Inttrnotor. 

BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. 


Now  that  half  of  the  ninetceirth  century 
it  past,  the  time  may  seem  to  have  arrived 
for  taking  a  deliberate  view  of  the  literature 
which  it  has  produced.  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt at  present  to  give  more  than  a  skele- 
ton map  of  the  subject ;  but  perhaps  such  a 
map  may  best  enable  us  at  first  to  obtain  a 
correct  notion  of  the  nature  and  aspect  of 
the  country  we  have  to  survey.  We  shall 
content  ourselves,  then,  with  marking  out 
the  general  features  of  the  land,  the  highest 
mountains,  and  the  principal  rivers,  without 
caring  to  ascertain  the  precise  altitude  of 
every  petty  hill,  or  the  exact  width  and 
depth  of  every  tributary  stream. 

It  seemed  probable,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  that  the  literature  of 
England  would  share  the  fate  of  that  of 
Spain  or  Italy,  and  that  the  country  of  Shak- 
speare,  Milton,  and  Bacon,  would  in  future 
produce  only  Hay  leys,  Darwins,  and  Beatties. 
English  poetry,  in  particular,  had  never  been 
at  a  lower  ebb  since  the  time  of  Chaucer. 
Pope  had  taught  every  one  to  versify  smooth- 
ly, and  smoothness  of  versification  was  ac- 
cepted in  lieu  of  genius,  originality,  and 
power.  From  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  to  the 
"Epigoniad,"  the  distance  was  as  great  as 
that  from  Hildebrand  to  Leo  the  Tenth  ;  and 
it  was  evident  that,  if  English  poetry  was 
not  to  die  out  altogether,  it  must  undergo  a 
reformation.  But  better  days  were  at  hand  ; 
the  reformation  took  place. 

To  Bishop  Percy's  **  Reliques  of  Ancient 


English  Poetry,"  is  generally  and  justly  at- 
tributed the  credit  of  having  led  the  way  in 
efifecting  that  reformation.  Doctor  Johnson 
might  laugh  ;  but  the  public  were  not  so  en- 
tirely dead  to  truth  and  nature  as  to  be  in- 
sensible to  the  beauties  of  our  fine  old  bal- 
lads. The  poetry  of  Cowper,  and  after- 
wards of  Bums,  helped  not  a  little  to  accel- 
erate the  change  that  was  taking  place  in 
taste,  and  the  tremendous  events  of  the 
French  Revolution  completed  the  work,  and 
drove  the  poetasters  out  of  the  field,  for  the 
poetry  must  be  stirrinc^,  indeed,  that  could 
compete  in  interest  with  newspapers  which 
recorded  from  day  to  day  the  downfall  of 
time-honored  institutions,  the  dethronement 
and  execution  of  royalty,  and  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  such  men  as  Mirabeau,  Danton,  and 
Napoleon. 

Whatever  might  be  the  other  faults  of  the 
author  of  "Marmion,"  as  a  poet,  want  of 
spirit  and  action  was  not  one  of  them.  He 
recounted,  with  all  the  fire  of  Homer,  the 
feats  of  gallant  knights  and  bold  freebooters ; 
and  it  was  therefore  not  surprising  that  a 
public,  accustomed  to  the  strains  of  a  Hayley, 
should  eagerly  welcome  narratives  which 
vied  in  interest  with  the  story  of  Lodi  or  of 
Austerlitz.  But  Marmion  was  no  hero  for 
the  nineteenth  century ;  the  Last  Minstrel's 
lay  might  for  a  time  carry  back  his  hearers 
to  that  age  of  chivalry  he  loved  so  well ;  but 
it  could  only  be  for  a  time,  and  the  poetry  of 
the  "  Ariosto  of  the  North,"  immensely  popu- 
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lar  as  it  was  in  its  daj,  soon  gave  place,  first 
to  the  passionate  Werterism  of  Byron,  and 
afterwards  to  the  far  deeper  and  more  intel- 
lectual song  of  Wordsworth.  *'  The  Ariosto 
of  the  North"  then  became  the  "Author  of 
Waverley." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  an- 
cient kingdom  of  Scotland  was  inhabited  by 
two  races,  difi*ering  widely  from  each  other 
in  all  respects.  The  Highlander  was  in  reli- 
gion a  P^ipist ;  in  politics,  he  was  a  Jacobite ; 
in  civilization,  half  a  savage.  Quite  another 
being  was  the  shrewd,  well- educated,  Whig- 
gish,  and  Presbyterian  Lowlander.  They 
knew  but  little  of  each  other,  and  that  little 
served  to  make  them  hate  and  despise  each 
other  the  most  heartily.  The  Englishman, 
in  his  turn,  most  heartily  hated  and  despised 
them  both.  But,  under  all  this  seeming 
rudeness  and  poverty,  there  lay  hid  a  new 
world,  rich  in  all  the  treasures  of  romance, 
the  Columbus  of  which  appeared  at  last  in 
the  shape  of  a  young  Edinburgh  advocate, 
who  neglected  Scotch  law  for  old  Scotch 
ballads,  and  cared  far  more  for  a  rusty  piece 
of  armour  or  a  superstitious  legend,  than  for 
the  march  of  intellect  or  the  rights  of  man. 
"Waverley"  appeared,  and  Scotland  be- 
came at  once  the  very  land  of  romance. 
The  middle  ages,  too,  were  called  up  to 
life,  as  by  the  wand  of  a  magician,  and 
80  presented  as  to  command  the  sympathy 
and  admiration  even  of  an  age  which  believed 
in  "  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity."  And 
whatever  abatement  there  may  be,  as  already 
there  has  been  some,  in  the  applause  with 
which  the  Waverley  Novels  were  received  by 
the  public,  there  is  little  doubt  that  posterity, 
as  well  as  his  contemporaries,  will  rank  their 
author  among  the  very  greatest  writers,  not 
of  his  own  age  and  country  only,  but  of  any 
age  or  any  country. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  much  of  Lord 
Byron's  poetry  is  now  usually  left  to  the  ad- 
miration of  boarding-school  girls  and  ensigns 
in  the  army.  The  "  Corsair,"  and  those 
other  tales,  which  created  such  a  sensation  in 
the  days  of  ike  Regency,  are  now,  it  must  be 
confessed,  somewhat  out  of  date.  But  they 
perfectly  reflected  the  spirit  of  that  day — 
the  contempt  of  the  past,  the  despair  of  the 
future,  the  universal  incredulity  and  indiffer- 
ence, thq  melancholy  and  misanthropy.  Still 
more  powerfully  were  these  feelings  expressed 
in  "  Childe  Harold ;"  and  if  that  remarkable 
work  has  also  lost  much  of  its  former  popu- 
larity, it  is  only  because  we  have  outgrown 
the  Werterism  which  it  breathes  in  every  line. 
But  it  b  by  "  Don  Juan"  that  Byron  will  be 


best  known  to  posterity ;  and  bigoted,  indeed, 
must  be  the  critic  who  does  not  see  and  con- 
fess the  extraordinary  versatility  of  genius 
and  talent  displayed  in  that  poem. 

But  the  world  could  not  be  content  with 
negation,  and  in  William  Wordsworth  we  find 
the  true  poet  of  our  age.  Wordsworth's 
mind  was  essentially  democratic.  He  turned 
from  the  corrupt  and  corrupting  society  of 
cities  to  the  companionship  of  nature  as  eager- 
ly as  Rousseau  himself.  He  sought  for  true 
wisdom  and  virtue  among  pedlars  and  peas- 
ants, just  as  any  Jacobin  might  do.  He  was 
revolutionary  even  in  his  diction,  and  discard- 
ed the  ornaments  of  poetry,  as  the  sans  CU" 
lottes  did  the  trappings  of  royalty  and  the  re- 
finement of  the  old  regime.  He  is  the  poet  of 
the  common,  and  tells  us  "  of  glory  in  the 
grass,  of  splendor  in  the  flower  ;"  of  the  beau- 
ty that  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  homely  ob- 
jects and  persons  around  us.  No  need  of  go- 
ing for  poetry  to  the  age  of  chivalry,  or  to 
the  Isles  of  Greece  ;  there  is  ( nough  of  it  in 
Cumberland  and  the  nineteenth  century,  if 
we  will  but  open  our  eyes  and  see. 

What  Scott  did  for  Scotland,  and  what 
Wordsworth  did  for  rural  England,  Dickens 
has  done  for  London.  The  Londoners  were 
not  behind  the  rest  of  the  world  in  admiring 
the  "  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian"  and  "  Ivanhoe.^' 
They  did .  not  suspect  that  their  own  great 
city,  which  seemed  to  them  so  prosaic  a 
place,  in  truth  contained  as  much  romance 
as  any  spot  on  the  earth  ;  or,  if  they  did  sup- 
pose that  there  was  any  romance  in  London, 
they  thought  it  was  all  confined  to  Newgate 
and  Mayfair.  To  prove  its  existence  in 
Cheapside,  was  reserved  for  the  author  of 
"Pickwick."  He  cares  not  for  the  middle 
ages  :  in  modern  London  is  hb  dwelling,  and 
there  his  heart  is  also.  He  seldom  ventures 
to  quit  its  streets,  and  is  apt  to  lose  his  way 
when  he  does.  His  rustics  are  merely  citi- 
zens in  dbguise,  and  his  veir  goblins  "revisit 
the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  to  enforce  the 
practice  of  some  Cockney  virtue.  But  what 
treasures  has  he  discovered  for  us  in  the 
meanest  alleys  and  humblest  dwellings :  hu- 
morists as  quaint  and  amusing  as  Edie  Ochil- 
tree, heroines  as  devoted  and  brave  as  Jeanie 
Deans,  or  Rebecca  the  Jewess.  It  was  in 
vain  that  some  sneered  at  "  Pickwick,"  or 
"  Oliver  Twist,"  as  low ;  the  instinct  of  the 
people  told  them  that  here,  too,  a  new  world 
was  discovered,  and  that  another  great  name 
had  been  added  to  the  list  of  English  novel- 
ists. To  compare  Dickens  to  Shakspeare,  as 
some  do,  is  like  comparing  Lesage  to  Cer- 
vantes ;  but  there  is  surely  room  in  the  world 
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for  both.  Geoias  is  so  abundant,  that  we 
can  afford  to  be  over-fastidious  in  our  accept- 
ance of  it. 

The  difference  between  genius  and  talent 
was  never  better  proved  that  in  the  case  of 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton.  Whatever 
this  most  accomplished  writer  has  attempted, 
he  has  done  well.  Historical  romances,  fash- 
ionable novels,  unfashionable  novels,  history, 
poetry,  the  drama, — never  was  th^re  greater 
versatSity  or  more  uniform  success.  The 
Werterism  of  Byron,  the  wisdom  of  Goethe, 
the  incomparable  humor  of  Sterne,  he  has  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  them  all,  and  his  imi- 
tations are  not  much  inferior  to  their  origin- 
als. But  they  ate  imitations,  and  that  is  the 
,  reason  why  their  author,  with  all  his  talents 
and  accomplishments,  must  be  ranked  below 
Scott.  His  characters,  it  must  be  confessed, 
are  not  the  real  flesh  and  blood  men  and 
women  we  meet  with  in  Im  works,  nor  yet 
the  idealized  men  and  women  of  Shakspeare. 
But  the  lofty  purpose  displayed  in  all  he 
does,  and  the  extraordinary  talent  and  un- 
wearied industry  with  which  he  carries  it  out, 
certainly  entitle  him  to  a  prominent  place 
among  living  writers. 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  was  the  age  of  the 
drama ;  the  age  of  Ann  was  the  age  of  the 
essay  ;  the  age  of  Victoria  is  the  age  of  the 
novel.  The  glories  of  the  English  stage  have 
disappeared,  perhaps  for  ever ;  the  essay  is 
as  much  out  of  date  as  the  periwig  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele.  A  flock  of  great  poets  came 
m  with  the  regency ;  but  they  are  almost  all 
dead — the  survivors  are  mute,  and  no  succes- 
sors have  taken  their  place.  The  novel  alone, 
or  prose  fiction,  as  we  call  it,  retains  its  former 
honors,  and  has  even  usurped  the  prov- 
ince of  history  and  philosophy.  Does  a 
man  wish  to  prove  that  the  middle  ages 
were  far  happier  and  better  than  the  present 
age,  or  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 


greatest  number  is  the  true  foundation  of 
moral  philosophy,  he  forthwith  writes  a  novel, 
in  which,  from  the  first  page  to  the  last,  he 
inculcates  or  insinuates  the  necessary  truth. 
And  so  we  have  historical  romances,  and 
romances  of  every-day  life ;  novels  of  the 
silver-fork  school,  and  novels  of  the  Newgate 
school ;  military  novels ;  and  naval  novels ; 
Puseyite  novels,  and  Evangelical  novels. 
The  morality  of  novels  is  a  subject  on  which 
as  much  nonsense ,  perhaps,  has  been  talked 
as  any .  other  that  could  be  named.  Till 
quite  lately,  it  was  the  fashion  to  require 
that  a  moral  should  be  conspicuously  written 
on  the  face  of  a  novel,  like  the  inscription  on 
a  sun-dial ;  and  this  moral  was  generally  on 
a  par,  in  profundity  and  wisdom,  with  the 
maxims  contained  in  those  sentences  from 
which  little  boys  and  girls  learn  writing  and  vir- 
tue together.  For  our  part,  we  think  the 
"whole  duty"  of  the  novelist  consists  in  telling 
the  whole  truth.  It  is  true  that  but  few  have 
done  so,  for  there  has  been  but  one  Shaks- 
peare. The  Duke  of  Marlborough  might  well 
learn  English  history  from  our  f^reat  drama- 
tist's historical  plays  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington could  not  safely  take  our  ^^^at 
novelist's  historical  romances  as  a  substitute 
for  Hume  or  Hallam.  The  historical  romance 
went  out  of  fashion  when  the  Great  Master 
died,  and  we  certainly  are  not  sorry  for  it ; 
but  one  good  result  of  the  Waverley  novels 
was,  that,  as  romance  had  usurped  the  prov- 
ince of  history,  history  was  obliged  in  some 
measure  to  borrow  the  picturesque  garb  of 
romance.  The  readers  of  "Kenilworth" 
were  not  likely  to  endure  a  history  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  written  as  such  a 
history  would  have  been  "  when  George  the 
Third  was  king."  Accordingly,  in  the  works 
of  Macaulay  or  Carlyle,  Clio  regains  her 
proper  place  among  the  muses.  I3ut  here 
we  must  stop  for  the  present. 


■♦♦• 


••♦■ 


"  Bleak  House  "  has  had  the  largest  sale 
of  any  of  Mr.  Dickens's  serials  so  far.  The 
first  impression  of  25,000  was  swept  up  by 
the  trade  at  once  ;  20,000  were  put  ta  press 
immediately  after ;  and  probably  by  this  time 
a  similar  issue  has  been  disposed  of.    Take 


the  whole  issue  at  40,000,  and  say  half  is 
clear  (a  very  moderate  calculation),  there's 
£1,000  a  month,  from  this  source  alone,  say- 
ing nothing  of  the  value  of  the  copyright 
(retained  by  himself)  for  reprinting  in  the  col- 
lected edition  hereafter. 
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MARIA   THERESA   AND   KAUNITZ. 


SEE  PLATE. 


Maria  Tbsriba,  Empress,  Qaeen  of  HuDgary 
and  Bohemia,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
and  Elizabeth  ChrutiDa  of  Bronswiek  Wolfenbut- 
tel,  was  bom  18th  of  Maj,  1717.  On  the  death  of 
her  brother  she  was  destined  by  her  father  to  sno- 
oeed  to  all  his  honors  as  the  fietmoos  pragmatic  sanc- 
tion in  1713  had  declared  that  in  failure  of  issne 
male  the  eldest  of  his  daughters  was  to  ascend  the 
throne.  In  1736  Maria  Theresa  married  Francis 
Stephen  of  Lorraine,  and  on  her  father's  death  in 
1740  she  was  raised  to  tlie  throne.  Her  elevation 
was  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  effects  of 
war,  the  king  of  Prussia  immediately  seized  Sile- 
sia) and  subdued  Morayia,  and  on  the  other  side, 
Charles  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria,  supported  by 
France  made  rapid  oonqnests  in  the  imperial  do- 
minions, and  was  crowned  king  of  Bohemiii  at 
Prague,  and  emperor  bj  the  title  of  Charles  VIL  at 
Frankfort,  1742.  Mana  in  the  midst  of  these  dis- 
asters quitted  Vienna,  and  throwinff  herself  with 
her  infant  son  in  her  arms  in  the  midst  of  the  as- 
sembled states  of  the  Hungarian  nation,  she  ad- 
dressed them  in  these  pathetic  words  in  Latin : 
"Abandoned  by  my  friends^  persecuted  by  my 
enemies,  attacked  by  my  nearest  relations,  I  have 
no  resource  left  but  in  your  fidelity,  courage,  and 
constancy :  I  intrust  into  your  han<is  the  children 
of  your  kings ;  they  depend  on  you  for  life  and 
safety.'*  The  appeal  was  received  with  shouts  of 
applause.  Let  us  die  for  our  queen  Maria  Theresa, 
was  the  general  reply,  and  soon  after,  Maria,  who 
had  lately  scarce  a  town  where  to  give  birth  in 
securi^  to  her  child,  saw  her  faithful  Hungarians, 
headed  by  the  brave  Eevenhuller,  advance  to  her 
aid.  Lintz,  Passau,  Munich,. opened  their  gates  to 
the  conqueror,  and  by  a  treaty  with  England, 
Maria  obtained  succors  in  money  and  in  troop, 
and  was  enabled  to  defeat  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
and  to  detach  the  King  of  Prussia  from  the  general 
alliance,  by  ceding  to  him  the  provinces  of  Silesia, 
and  of  Glatz.  Flushed  with  succese^  Maria  was 
crowned  Queen  of  Bohemia,  at  Prague,  on  lltli 
May,  1743,  and  the  following  11th  of  June  she  had 
the  happiness  to  see  the  King  of  England  in  person 
obtain  in  her  cause  the  famous  victory  of  Dettingen 
over  the  allied  forces.  But  though  she  gained  to 
her  side  the  King  of  Sardinia,  she  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  see  the  King  of  Prussia  again  in  arme^ 
and,  while  she  cemented  an  alliance  with  the  King 
of  Poland,  she  was  informed  that  Bohemia,  and  the 
Low  Countries,  were  invaded  by  her  powerful  ene- 
mies. The  battles  of  Fontenoy,  Roooux,  and  la 
Feldt,  were  fought ;  but  though  victory  might  seem 
doubtful,  she  had  the  satisfaction  to  place  the  impe- 
rial crown  on  the  head  of  her  husband  at  Frank- 
fort^ 4th  October,  1745,  and  she  again  detached 
from  the  number  of  her  enemies  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia by  the  treaty  of  Dresden.  At  lost,  after  a  war 
of  eight  years,  the  peace  of  AJx-la-Chapelle,  18th 
October,  1748,  settled  the  dissensions  of  the  conn- 
nent^  and  Maria  Theresa,  now  delivered  from  ene- 


mies who  had  once  meditated  her  destruction,  de- 
voted herself  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war  among 
her  oppreoed  subjects.  But  whue  the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  of  the  Xorth  were  open  to  com* 
meroe,  and  while  arts  were  eve^where  munifi- 
cently encouraged,  the  empress  did  not  forget  that 
power  is  best  protected  by  vigilance,  and  thereibre 
ner  armies  continued  to  be  well  disciplined,  and 
military  institutions  encouraged  with  particular  at- 
tention. Not  only  fortifications  were  built  in  the 
most  impregnable  places,  but  observatories  for  tlie 
encouragement  of  science  and  astronomy  were 
erected  at  Vienna,  Gratz,  and  lymau.  Hospitals 
were  opened  for  the  friendly  reception  of  thoae 
brave  men  who  had  fought  and  Died  for  their 
country,  and  the  relations  of  the  infirm  and  meri- 
torious soldier  were  rewarded  with  all  the  munifi 
cence  which  became  a  g^reat,  a  patriotic  and  hu- 
mane princess.  These  days  of  happiness  were 
unfortunately  clouded  by  the  irruption  of  the  Kii^ 
of  Prussia  into  Saxon v,  1766.  Brown  checked)^ 
career  by  the  undeoiaed  battle  of  Lowositz;  but 
the  following  year  Frederick  renewed  his  attack, 
and  under  the  walls  of  Prague  obtained  some  ad- 
vantage over  Brown,  who  was  wounded  in  the 
fight  Daun  succeeded  to  the  command,  and  by 
the  successftd  battle  of  Chotzemitz,  obliged  the 
Prussians  to  retreat,  and  delivered  Bohemia  from 
her  invaders  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  Maria 
Theresa,  to  commemorate  the  heroic  exploit,  estab- 
tablished  the  military  order  of  her  name,  1757. 
The  battles  'of  Hoek-Kirchen,  Kuneersdorf,  Maxen, 
Landshut^  and  Siplitz,  were  favorable  to  the  cause 
of  the  empress,  and  though  her  forces  were  defeated 
at  Lissa,  and  Breslaw,  she  maintained  her  superior- 
ity, and  at  the  peace  of  Hubertsbur^  in  1768,  she 
kept  possession  of  the  same  territories  which  she 
held  before  the  war.  In  1764,  she  caused  her  son 
Joseph  to  be  crowned  king  of  the  Romans;  but  the 
death  of  her  husband  the  next  year  plunged  her 
into  the  deepest  sorrow.  In  1772,  she  joined  Prus- 
sia and  Russia  in  the  dismemberment  of  Poland^ 
and  made  Lemberg  tiie  capital  of  these  new  do- 
minions. The  death  of  Maximilian  Joseph,  elector 
of  Bavaria,  rekindled  war  between  her  and  Prua- 
sia ;  but  the  peace  of  Teschen  two  years  after  re- 
stored tranquility  to  the  empire,  and  gave  her  a 
small  portion  of  the  Bavarian  dominions.  After  a 
long  reign,  checked  by  prosperity  and  adversity, 
Maria  Theresa  met  the  approach  of  death  with  tJEie 
same  fortitude  with  which  she  had  viewed  the  ac- 
cidents of  life.  She  died  at  Vienna,  29th  Nov. 
1780,  aged  63.  Of  her  daughters^  Antoinette  was 
queen  of  France;  Cluirlotte  queen  of  Naples;  Maiy 
Amelia  allied  to  the  duke  of  Parma ;  Joseph  her  son 
was  king  of  the  Romans,  and  of  Hungary ;  Leopold 
was  grand  duke  of  Tuscany;  Ferdinand  was  goy- 
emor  of  Lombardy ;  Maximilian  grand  master  ofthe 
Teutonic  order,  and  coadjutor  of  Cologne  and  Mun- 
ster ;  and  Maria  Christina,  the  wife  of  the  duke  of 
Saxe  Teschen,  was  governor  of  the  Low  Countriea 
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The  principal  oeir  book*  iasoed  from  tlie  London 
ptoB  during  the  lut  month  ire  the  following: 

HiBTOIT,   BlOOKJPET,   TlATIU,   Ac 

Sir  Cbmtopher  Wren  and  hi9Time^  with  nketcliee 
tnd  Mieedotca  of  the  meet  diatineuuh»d  Peraonagas 
in  the  SeTeDUenth  Century,  b^  June*  Elniee.  'Die 
cltiBa  of  this  grent  mui  to  remfmbrance  are  thiu 
grsphickUj  ekelehed  by  the  Literary  Qaalte. 

Si  monttnundiin  rs^iru,  eireumtpici  I  It  ii  not  . 
TithiD  St  Paol'i  alone  that  we  are  reminded  by 
tbeaa  words  of  the  glory  of  3ir  Cbriitopher  Wren. 
Old  London  ii  full  of  memorials  of  it«  great  archi- 
taok  Looking  aronnd  from  the  outside  of  the  gal- 
lery of  the  cupola  of  the  cathedral,  a  multitude  of 
his  works  may  be  viewed  as  in  a  panonuua,  many 
of  which  would  have  singly  otablished  his  fame, 
lie  frequent  spires  and  towers  wbieh  break  the 
ofltlioB  of  the  city,  «s  seen  from  the  river,  are  so 
many  moQumenta  of  his  reniua.  The  churches  of 
3L  DanstanVin-the-Esst,  St.  Bride's  in  Fleet  Street, 
Sb  Mary  le-Bow  in  Cheapside,  and  ""^T  otlier^ 
UTcat  the  eye  as  mastfir- pieces  of  arobiteotora. 
The  name  of  Wren  is  associated  too  with  some  of 
the  moat  intcrvsUng  bistorical  monuments  of  Lou- 
don. Temple  Bar  is  his  work,  and  th«  Monument, 
ind  Chelae*  Hospital,  and  some  of  the  old  halls  of 
the  dty  companies,  and  many  minor  picoei  here 
snd  Uiere,  Ihb  generally  knoffn  as  bis,  sneb  se  iJie 
pedestal  of  King  CharWs  statue  at  Chariog  Crou, 
■ome  fine  parts  of  Whiteliall,  Greenwich  Hospitsl, 
and  Hampton  Court  With  all  the  vast  eiteneian 
of  Uie  metropolis,  the  works  of  ^ir  Christopher 
Wrtn  oecnoy  still  a  wider  room  than  those  of  all 
other  men,  both  in  architectural  fame  and  historic 
intereef.  "The  Tsriety  of  his  works,"  said  Horace 
Walpole,  "  proelaims  ue  unitersality.  their  multi. 
plidty  the  abundance,  and  St.  Paul's  Cntb«dral  the 
greatness  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  geniua" 

Nor  was  it  as  an  ardiitect  only  that  be  was  illus- 
tnons.  As  a  mathematician  he  was  second  in  bis 
age  to  Sir  Is*M  Newton  alone.  Newton  said  of 
Wren,  Wallii,  and  Uaygeus,  that  they  were  "  hujut 
atatii  geonrtrantmfaali  prituiptt.'  l^ong  before 
this  testimony,  bis  lame  was  great  in  tbe  scientifio 
world.  It  was  the  custom  amoogit  matbematiciaos 
in  those  days  to  publish  problem^  ohallenging  the 
learned  of  all  countries  to  solve  them.   Pascal,  who 


--   — -  .  ^posed  one  on   the 

properties  of  the  ellipsis.  Wren  solved  and  ao- 
■wered  it  immediately,  and  propounded  another  to 
the  niatfaematicians  of  Pranoe,  wbieh  bad  been 
formerly  proposed  by  Kepler,  aod  privately  solved 
by  Wren,  but  it  remained  unanswered  br  the 
Franeh  saw»u:  Ho  wonder,  then,  that  Robert 
Eooke,  one  of  Wren's  most  UlustriaDB  aasooates, 
said  of  him,  "  I  must  affirm  that  since  tbe  time  of 
Ardumcdes,  there  searoe  ever  met  in  one  man  so 
great  perfe«tion,  with  such  a  meebanical  head,  and 
M  philosophical  a  mind.'     '  .!■  .i.- <      i 

anilea^' ■"-   ' 


don,  his  n 

enoe  in  England.    In 'the  earl^  "Transactions"  of 

that  learned  hodj  Me  name  la  one  of  tb«  most 

promioent,  and  bn  works  tbe  most  notable.  In 
mathematics,  mechanics,  nstroDomy.  and  other 
brancheauf  science,  bis  reeearehea  were  nisny  and 
important.  To  the  advancement  of  practical  att 
be  was  also  an  important  contributur.  Of  meizo- 
tint  engraving  he  was  the  inventor.  Many  curious 
and  in  thoK  days  valoaUip,  pieces  of  nieehanism 
were  introduced  by  him.  There  are  records  of  hia 
czcelleDce  as  an  artist,  an  actor,  an  anatomist,  and 
an  orator.  Rarely  have  so  many  otSce^  of  duty  aa 
well  as  dignity,  been  held  by  one  individiial. 
Oresham  Professor  of  Astronomy,  President  of  llM 
Royal  Societv,  Gr»nd  Master  of  the  FreemasoD 
Lodges,  snd  Member  of  Parliament,  he  was  also, 
for  nearly  half  a  centnry,  Surveyor-Qeneral  of  Pub- 
lic Worki 

The  present  biography  of  the  great  arehitect  and 
scholar  is  well  spoken  of. 

Pieturt*  of  Life  in  Mexico,  by  R.  H.  Mason,  ii 
spoken  of  by  the  Lileraty  Oaxetle  as  affordinR 
much  entertainaent,  aad  a*  written  in  a  light  and 

pleasing  style. 

History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  F.  C. 
Sehlosser,  volume  viiL  "It  is  etay,"  says  tfaa 
JAterary  Oatettt,  "to  point  out  mora  elegant 
writers  than  Sehlosser ;  it  is  no  lesa  easy  to  lay  one's 
hands  on  a  score  of  more  attracUve  authors  ;  but 
certainly  few  great  historical  works  have  of  Ut« 
years  l»en  more  needed,  more  generallr  useful, 
or  more  essentially  interesting  than  his  History  of 
tbe  Eighteenth  Century." 

Historical  Sketches  from  A.  D.  1400  to  h.  D., 
IMS,  by  John  Hampden  Gumey.  These  were 
originally  written  as  lectures,  and  while  adapted  to 
a  popular  audtenoe,  present  the  fruila  of  eitensIvB 
readmg  and  careful  research.  To  impart  informa- 
tion on  great  eras  and  stirring  events  snd  noble 
character*  has  been  the  author's  aim.  Joan  of  Arc, 
Caiton,  Columbus,  and  Luther,  are  tbe  four  namel 
most  oonspicnons  in  tbe  four  part*  into  which  Iha 
work  is  divided. 

Buenos  Ayres  and  tbe  Province  of  Bio  de  1* 
Plata,  by  Sir  Woodbine  ^rish.  Humbolt  has  given 
a  high  character  to  this  work. 

Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Popnlar  Delnsion^  by 
Charles  Mackay,  LL.D.,  a  work  of  great  erodition, 
and  written  in  a  genial  spirit.  Amangft  the  deln- 
rions  described  are  tbe  Hisnsuppi  Scheme,  tlw 
South  Sea  Bubble,  and  other  money  manias;  tba 
Alfiiymists,  the  Tulipmania,  Modem  Propkeoies^ 
Fortune  telling  Magnetism,  the  Ccuaadee,  the  Witdt 
mani^  ^ 
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fueum  notices  this  work  as  eTineing  hearty  and-hiisty 
views  of  passing  objects,  a  frank  acceptance  of 
things,  however  strange,  which  prove  rational  and 
good,  a  cordial  retam  of  the  kindness  which  she 
received.  The  constant  reference  of  her  observa- 
tions to  Socialist  principles — the  precipitation  and 
carelessness  whicti  fill  her  pages  with  errors,  are 
drawbacks  npon  her  otherwise  capital  and  genial 
qualities. 

The  Fourth  Division  of  Lamartine's  Restoration  of 
Monarchy  in  France,  is  published,  carrying  the  story 
of  the  Hundred  Days  down  to  the  forced  abdication 
of  Napoleon.  It  includes  the  last  insurrection  of 
the  Vendians,  multitudinous  details  respecting  the 
Northern  campaign,  the  affairs  of  Ligny,  Quartre 
Bras,  and  Waterloo,  the  return  of  the  discomfited 
Eoldier  to  Paris,  the  fierce  reaction  against  him  in 
all  minds,  and  his  ultimate  fall  from  power. 

The  Life  of  Lord  Jeffrey,  by  Lord  Ck>ckbum,  is 
greeted  warmly.  The  Examiner  thinks  that  "Taken 
altogether  this  is  a  most  pleasing  and  satisfactory 
book.  What  Lord  Cockoum  has  himself  contrib- 
uted to  the  life  of  his  friend  is  in  the  highest  de^e 
characteristic  The  quiet  strength  of  the  writing; 
the  hearty. touches  of  humor  and  of  eloquence,  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  the  scene, 
the  abeience  of  all  affectation,  tiie  unobtrusiveness 
of  sel^  are  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
Lord  Gockbum. 

Our  Antipodes ;  or  Residence  and  Rambles  in  the 
Australasian  colonies^  with  a  glimpse  of  the  Gold 
fields  in  1851,  by  Godfrey  Charles  Mundy. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rt  Hon.  Henry  Lord 
Langdale,  by  Thomas  Duffy  Hardy. 

A  Summer  in  the  Levant  in  1851,  by  Eyre  SL 
Crowe. 

Comeille  and  his  Times,  by  M.  Guizot 

Filia  Dolorosa,  Memoirs  of  the  last  Dauphiness, 
the  Duchess  lyAngonlenie*  by  Mrs.  Remer. 

Sixteen  months  in  the  Danish  Isles^  by  Andrew 
Hamilton. 

The  Town  Life  of  the  Reiteration,  by  RoVt  Bell. 

The  Merchant  Princes  of  the  East,  an  account  of 
the  administration  of  the  East  India  Company,  by 
John  William  Kaye. 

A  new  work  of  Layard  is  in  the  press,  being  the 
results  of  the  Second  Expedition  to  Assyria,  2  vols., 
with  an  accompanying  volume  of  Illustrations  of 
the  Sculptures,  Vases,  and  Bronzes^  recently  dis- 
covered at  Nineveh. 

A  Journey  to  the  Tea  countries  of  Chma,  by  Ro- 
bert Fortune. 

Notes  on  Public  Subjects,  made  during  a  tour  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  by  Hugh  Seymour 
Tremenheere. 

Lives  of  the  Earls  of  Essex,  fhmi  1450  to  1646,  by 
Capt  Devereux. 

Journal  of  a  Winter's  tour  in  India,  by  Capt 
Fran^  Egerton. 

An  English  resident  in  Abyssinia,  by  Mansfield 
Pftrkyn& 

The  History  of  Gnstayns  Yaaa.    Of  the  three  most 


renowned  kings  of  Sweden,  Gustavus  Vasa  is  per- 
haps the  least  known  to  English  readers  His  ge- 
nius was  less  dazzling,  his  career  less  extraordinary, 
than  those  of  his  two  great  descendants.  His  life 
was  spent  in  Sweden,  isolated  from  the  great  men  of 
his  age,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  centres  of  its 
great  events*  In  the  chivalry  of  war  and  politics 
he  has  no  place.  The  military  annals  of  Europe 
might  be  written  with  a  mere  allusion  to  his  ex- 
ploits. But  in  the  history  of  European  civilizatioii 
— of  the  final  settlement  of  nations— of  the  growth 
and  progress  of  free  thoueht,  he  occupies  a  larger 
and  higher  ground  than  either  of  the  more  brilliAnt 
members  of  his  family. 

This  book  says  the  Athenteumf  is  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  our  scant  popular  library  on  Scandinavian 
history.  It  is  not  a  volume  to  place  beside  Vol- 
taire's "  Life  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,"— it  lacks  man  j 
of  the  readable  qualities  which  lend  a  charm  to  the 

f)icture  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  popular  trane- 
ation  of  Schiller's  "Thirty  Years*  War  ,•"  but  if  it 
be  wanting  in  the  brilliancy  of  style  and  the  dr»> 
matic  arrangement  of  topic  which  respectively  cha- 
racterize those  works,  it  takes  eas^  precedence  of 
them  in  learning;  candor,  and  judicial  firmness. 

Memoirs  of  the  Whig  Party  during  my  Time^  bj 
Lord  Holland,  vol.  I,  attracts  great  attention.  The 
Athenceum  characterizes  it  as  a  work :  "  The  above 
is  a  tiUe-pa|;e  eminentiy  calculated  to  attract  atten- 
tion; ana  its  contents — though  scarcely  reaching 
our  point  of  expectation— are  very  interesting;— «s 
the  well-informed  gossip  of  one  living  in  dose  prox> 
imity  to  famous  personages  naturally  must  be.  In 
this  first  volume,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Whigs  *  during 
my  life '  are  brought  down  by  the  noble  reminie* 
cent  only  to  the  death  of  Charles  James  Fox.** 

Robert  Blake,  Admiral  and  General  at  Sea,  by 
Hepworth  Dixon,  author  of  the  lives  of  Howard  and 
of  Penn.  Of  this  very  able  work,  the  Athenenan 
savs :  "  It  is  not  uigusUy  that  in  one  of  his  noblest 
odes  the  poet  Campbell  has  coupled  him  with  the 
hero  of  Trafialgar — 

Whtn  Blak*  aad  mlyhty  Nelmi  fell. 

In  the  long  line  of  our  maritime  worthies  it  wonld 
be  difficult  to  name  any  naval  hero  who  comes 
nearer  to  the  Nelson  standard  than  Blake.  His^ 
like  Nelson'i;  was  that  calm  daring  which  shrinka 
from  no  danger,  and  ventures  on  slmost  incredible 
exploits  wi&out  frenzy  or  Quixotic  inspiration. 
While  hid  deeds  spread  the  terror  of  his  name  over 
the  seas,  he  never  dreamed  of  personal  aggrandize- 
ment,— but  dedicated  his  sword  to  his  country 
whether  it  was  ruled  by  a  Parliament  or  by  the 
Protector.  Mr.  Dixon's  powers  of  description  ren- 
der him  well  suited  for  biographic  labor8,*-a8  his 
Lives  of  **  Howard  "  and  "  Penn  "  have  already  de- 
monstrated. Though  belonging  to  the  artistic  school 
of  writers  who  aim  chiefly  at  effect^  he  has  great 
energy  of  research, — and  evidently  takes  an  anti- 
quaiVs  pleasure  in  beating  up  old  papers  and  hunt- 
ing through  archivea" 

Modern  India :  a  Sketch  of  the  Civil  Government^ 
by  George  Campbell,  Esq.  The  Examiner  says: 
'*  The  lease  which  the  East  India  Company  received 
in  1884  of  the  Government  of  100,000,000  of  men, 
12,000  miles  distant  from  Leadenhall  street,  ezpirea 
on  the  SOth  day  of  April,  1854;  so  that  Parliament^ 
with  only  one  whole  and  one  broken  Beanton,  hm 
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on  itshandttlwvd^itf  t«dc,flntof  ioqniriDRUita^ 
and  thM  of  tnaupg,  an  adminiitntioD  for  thw  rut 
■ltd  ruooto  BnjHn.  Mr.  Cunpbell  bM  (kiirnlly 
BODlriTtd  to  eompraa  within  BGS  octavo  pagca  a 
Ttrt  IMM  of  riJiuble  koowlcdn  od  eT«r^  branch 
of  the  eiTil  admmistratian  of  Brituh  India,  prala- 


A  Tuitation  to  the  3ea(«  and  Arnn  of  the  Noble- 
IMD  and  Gentlemen  of  UT«Bt  Britaio,  bj  J.  B. 
Borke. 


Lib  of  Conatantine  the  OrM^  by  JoKph  Fletcher. 


A  Sew  Tnmalalion  of  Prof.  Rodeger'*  edition  of 
G«aeni<u'  Hebrew  Grammar,  hy  BenJamiQ  DaTiea. 

Life  of  Henry  Tnl,  and  a  Iliatorj  of  the  tkhiBm 
of  England,  from  the  French  of  U.  Audin. 


Bcgal  Borne ;  an  Intradnetion  U>  Bonuui  Ilittorj, 
bjF.  W.  Sewnum,  ia  a  new  Hisloricat  work  re- 
<eiTed  with  great  tayor.  The  Wetlmitultr  Rnim 
think*  the  "LitUc  book  ia  cyery  where  pervaded  bj 
the  beat  and  nio«t  «iiaiD«  originalit;.  Ue  treaJ* 
the  ground  an  which  Ciieliiibr  won  bin  laurel^  with 
akindredBoirit.  That  weacquieice  in  all  Mr.  Sew- 
man'i  eondnaion*  wa  are  not  now  prepared  to  aay. 
The  inqnlrr  in  whieh  he  hai  engaged  belonga  more 
to  the  neld  of  happy  eonieeture  than  of  amat  in- 
dnction ;  the  meotal  quality  which  Niebnhr  dla- 
played  in  it  may  more  properly  be  oUled  a  faculty 
of divinationorintnition, thanof reafoaing.  Hence, 
perhaps  Iliera  will  atway*  be  differ«noe  of  opiaioD 
OD  nch  aubjeeta.  But  we  williagW  admit  that,  in 
ita  broad  outlioe,  Mr.  Hewman'a  theo^  of  "Regal 
Rome"  appeari  to  ua  to  poew«  more  intitraal  evi- 
denoe  than  any  that  hai  preceded  if 

Ur.  Samuel  Bailey,  a  clear  and  comprehendre 
writer,  baajiDhliebed  a  eeleotion  from  the  diacouraei 
which,  during  "aome  quarter  of  a  centuir,"  ha  haa 
dellTcred  to  the  farioua  literary  and  pbilosophieal 
■odetlM  of  which  he  is  a  member.  The  auhjecte  are 
—the  Mutual  Relation  of  the  Sciencea,  the  Ham- 
moth,  Folitictl  Economy,  the  Chacgea  in  the  £o^ 
li^  I^ngDBge,  the  last  Beformation  of  the  Calendar 
ui  England,  the  General  Principlee  of  rfayeical  In- 
Tertigation,  the  Mechanical  Cauaea  of  Thunder,  the 
Paradoiea  of  Viiion,  and  Che  Theory  of  WiL 

He  Taak  of  To-day,  forma  the  first  volunie  of  a 
aeriea,  entitled  "The  Cabinet  ol  Beaaon  ;  a  library 
of  Free-thought,  Politica,  aod  Culture," — emanating 
from  partie*  who  are  the  traditional  repreaentatiTca 
of  the  &natioa  of  free  Chonght 

Political  Experience  of  the  Ancients  in  ita  bear- 
ioge  DpoD  Ht^em  Timea^  by  B.  &  Tremcnheera, 
lb.  'nemenheere'a  puUicatJon  uma  at  making  atur- 
dr  rwjicali  la  elegant  and  aocompliihed  as  hmiaelt 
Than  ia  aome  tnith  in  what  he  would  >ay,  if  he 
oolr  nndentood  it ;  but  aa  his  mind  is  better  (tored 
with  words  Uian  ideas,  hia  chance  of  raafcing  him- 


Ameucuh  Books. 
Journal  of  a  Militan-  ReconnoiaMt>ce  from  3anta 
Fi,  New  Mexico,  to  the  Navajo  counlrr,  made  ia 
1849,  by  Jamea  H.  Simpeon,  is  repdoteJio  LondMi, 
from  tn«  edition  of  Lifpincor,  Gkambo  &  Co, 
Philadelphia,  and  highly  spoken  of. 

The  Ninth  and  Tenth  Volnmes  of  Orote'i  Histoiy 
of  Greece — which  work  we  are  liappy  to  utate  ia 
b«iiv  *ery  handsomely  reprinted  in  thia  country  Inr 
Meaars.  Jiwxtt  A  Ca,  of  Boeton— haTo  appeared 
The  great  laaming.  and  splendid  ability  diaplaywi 
in  thii  work,  have  giien  it  a  place  among  the  select 
hialorical  classics  of  the  langpage  ;  and  our  enter- 
prising  eonntrymen  deoerve  to  be  remembered  In- 
literary  men  fiir  the  faror  they  baTt  bestowed  in 
reproducing  it  ao  neatly  and  cheaply.  In  noticing 
lbs  present  volumes,  tiie  Sptttator  remarlis  that 
Mr.  Urote  "continue*  to  exhibit  the  same  unflinch- 
ing industry  in  the  examination  of  the  records — the 
fame  ingenuity  in  winding  hia  way  to  a  result 
through  oooflictinic  or  imperfect  tealimooies— th« 
same  power,  so  rare  and  so  valuable  in  an  historian, 
of  realising  the  situatim— the  same  boldoeas  in 
stating  views  opposed  to  the  authority  of  bis  preda- 
oessora — which  have  won  for  his  earlier  volumes  ao 
wide  a  populiritv  and  so  distinguished  a  place  in 
Engtishtiiatorical  literature.  If  theaa  volumes  f^l 
ihort  of  aome  that  have  prew^ed  them  in  interest, 
it  is  because  Ibe  sellon  no  longer  ooncentrates  itself 
so  decidedly  round  the  two  great  atates,  Athena 
and  Sparta.  We  know  no  modem  description  of 
military  movements  in  ancient  time*  that  aui 
match  the  history  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Tbaa- 
aaod  in  breathlssa  and  anstained  IntorMt,  but  tha 
ftimouB  acconnt  in  the  third  volume  of  Arnold's 
Rome  of  the  march  of  Nero  from  Apulia  to  oppoee 
Hasdrubal,  which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  tba 
Metaurua.  The  beat  praise  of  b»Ih  is  thatfire  raaliM 
the  difflcultie*  to  be  overcome,  and  the  snrpMsinf 
skill  and  courage  of  both  soldiers  and  eommaadeia 
in  OTereoming  them,  with  as  much  viridosaa  aa 
we  futtow  Wellington's  marches  from  one  end  of 
Ibe  peninauta  to  tho  other,  and  wiUi  the  aaraa 
intense  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  army." 

Olaret  and  Olives,  from  the  JTaronne  to  the 
Rbone.  or  Note*  Social,  Pictureaqne,  and  Legendary, 
by  Angus  B.  Beach,  republished  in  Mr.  PimiAii* 
Semi' Monthly  Library,  and  sold  for  :3  oenta.  The 
iSpsctof  or  speaks  of  the  work  as  "less  a  narrative  of 
travela  than  a  series  of  traveling  pictures,  where 
the  effect  depends  upon  the  author's  choice  of  sub- 
jects and  manner  of  treating  them.  UonologiM 
dialogue,  dramatic,  points,  and  an  elaborated  atyls 
of  namtivo,  that  belongs  to  fiction  rather  than  to  aa 
account  of  a  tour,  eharacteriie  ClarH  and  Olivtt. 
Tiitn  is  more  sabstaoce  in  Ur.  Beach  than  often 
Mcorapaniaa  thia  race  of  sketchers,  and  mote  appa- 
rent verity.  Ha  rather  aeem*  to  make  the  moat  of 
his  materials  than  to  exaggerate  or  distort  under 
the  mistaken  notitn  of  improving ;  and  thoi^h  not 
without  an  occaaioaal  tendency  to  ezpanaion,  ba 
never  dageoerataa  into  phrasemongeiy.  Tie  tab- 
jecls,  moreover,  are  attractive." 

Prof.  Guyot's  work,  reported  by  Prof.  Tilton,  of 

Cambridge  Earth  and  Man,  haa  been  rapublisbML 

Highland*  and  Islands,  being  a  Sequel  to  Wild 
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Sports  in  the  West,  by  W.  H.  Maxwell,  hu  been  already  iMued  embrace  three  Tolnmea  of  selected 

republ ished.  essays  and  sketches  from  Dickens'  Household  Wordi^ 

two  Yolnmes  of  Hood's  comic  writingi^  and  the 

Miss  Kavanagh's  Women  of  Christianity,  neatly  walks  and  talks  of  an  American  Fanner  in  Enc:- 

reprinted  bjr  the  Messrs.  Appleion.      The   WeH-  land,  by  Frederic  Law  Olmsted,  and  Angus  fi. 

fMfUter  Review  speaks  highly :  *•  Of  ita  execution,  Reach's  Claret  and  Olives— a  work  which  has  also 

considered  as  a  bi«'graphical  and  sketchy  review  of  been  reprinted  in  England. 
the  action  of  Christianity  upon  the  character  and        ,r»     «,  ^  1.1  a 

social  position  of  women,  we  can  speak  in  terms  of        T^«  Mewrs.  Appleton  have  also  commenced  a 

unmixedprHi..e.     Perhaps  we  might  have  desired  a  ?«n^  .<>[  J>ttl«  lfg«r  ff  ^ks  at  fifty  cents  a  volume, 

litUe  more  expansion  in  some  places,  and  a  little  ^  which  are  embraced  thus  far  Thackeray  s  Yellow 

more  economy  of  deUil  in  others ;  but  objections  of  Plush  Papers,  F^ys  from  the  London  Times,  Hue's 

this  nature-lf  they  be  objections-are  founded  in  Recollections  of  a  Journey  through  Thibet.  TarUry, 

the  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  reader  rather  than  ?f  d  China^  the  J^den  and  Mamed  Life  of  Mary 


Papers  from  the  Quarterly  Review. 

The  Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  Owoli  continue        ^^  p^^  announces  a  new  work  by  the  author 

to  attract  a  large  fhare  of  critical  attention     The  ^f  ^j^^  successful  and  attractive  work  '*The 

Weetmmster,  Bentlejf  s  Miscellany,  Sharpe  s  Journal,  ^j^^  ^j^^  World,"  entitled  Queechy ;  Miscellanie^ 

among  others,  wnUm  elaborate  noUces  of  it,  ^    Douglas  Jerrold;  the  Homes  of  American  Ge- 

uanally  favorable.  nJ„,.  ^^  g^j^  System,  bv  J.  C.  Hind;  Physical 

.,    „     .    ,  ,  .,.  •  •    11        V  Training  of  Girls,  by  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  ^L  D. ; 

Mr.  Squier'.  work  oo  Nicaragu..  origmally  pub-  ^^y^l^  jt  i„  the  Bush,  by  Mr..  Moodic;  Pro^e 


im 


imporuiDce,  »nu  nui  i.«.j,,  .«r  m»ujr  .  «.,,«,  u«  .  ,jy.    .     Sidney  Smith  and  otheM ;  the  Beet  Stoty 

roperfloity.    Mr.Squ.er  wt.  a  fit  ttateler  for  xich  TeUer^'by  Cfiarles  Knight,  (a  Serie.);  Traveling 

II  countiy  a.  Nicaragua.    He  viwled  the  cmintry  as  ^  ^^  ^  '  g^^l^  ^^^^  ^,  g^rie.)    ViflteU/t 

Ohaigi  d'Aff..res  of  the  Un.ted  State.,  and  had  m  Eeadable  Book^  (a  Serifs).                  ' 

thai  capacity  the  most  favorable  opportunities  of  -^  \            r 

seeing  the  country  in  all  its  aspects  and  relations.  Lrtlb  A  Bbown.  of  Boston,  have  in  press,  amoog^ 

It  is  a  carefully  written  and  reliable  work."  other  works,  The  Speeches  of  Hon.  Robert  C.  Win- 

throp;  The  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  Honorable 

Two  of  our  poets  are  thus  briefly  dismissed  by  Levi  Woodbury, 

the    Wettmiiuter:  "Bayard  Taylor  has  issued  a  Mebsbs.  R.  Oxarxa  &  BRorana   have  lately 

new  volume  of  Tennysonian  imiUtions,  and  R  H.  added  several  works  to  their  valuable  list:  the  first 

Stoddard  has  produced  some  verv  neat  imitations  volume  of  Dr.  Hengstenberg's  Commentary  on  the 

of  Bayard  Taylor.     Neither  of  them   rises  above  Apocalypse, translated  by  Rev.  Patrick  Fairbaim— 

mediocrity.    Taylor  has  evidently  a  large  organ  of  a  work  of  massive  learning,  clear  good  sense,  and 

locality,  and  excels  in  description  of  scenery.    His  admirable  exegetical  tact,  which  will  command  the 

vocation  is  that  of  a  traveler  rather  than  a  poet"  attention  of  scholars;  America  as  I  found  it,  by  the 

The  elaborate  work 

under  the  editorial  auspi  i^uuuw  jjum»u iv  u  wci*  wnkicn  v«uuiu  onu  lui 

Smithsonian  Institute,  the  Icon^  ofTnfo^tion  %  new  v'^kmVof  Dr.  Ku'u/s  learned 

dia,isthu8noj4cedby  theirerfm.nt<*^                 "It  ^^j        j^i  Comments  on  the  Scriptures,  for  daily 

IS  stnctjy  a  'circle  of  the  science,  and  exdudes  reading-this  begins  a  new  serie/on  the  Poetical 

biograohy  and  speculative  phOoeophy.  The  subjects  ^^^  Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of 

tTMted  of  are  mathemaUoe  and  astronomy,  physics  ^^^  jj^^ .  Qh^gt  an  Example,  by  Caroline  Fry.  au- 

and  meterology,  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  geog-  ^^or  of  the  Listener;  a  very  inlerestiuff  Sketch  of 

no^  and  geology,  botany  and  zoology,  anthropo-  ^1,^  jn^j^  Tribes  of  Guiana,  by  Rev.  Mr  Brett;  a 

logy  and  surgery,  geomphy,  history,  and  ethno-  „^^  ^^^^^  of  Q„ce  Kennedy'^s  little  work,  Ded- 

logy,  military  and  naval  scienoes»  architecture  and  gj^Q  ^^j  others, 
the  fine  arts,  mythology  and  technology.    In  shorty 

it  is  a  series  of  text  books  of  a  highly  fl>o/>War  Mb.  Rkdvibld  has  published  a  new  work,  by  Miss 

character,  intended  for  the  general  reader.     To  Cheesebro^  entitled  Isa,  a  pilgrimage,  of  great  mer- 

give  it  all  the  e<m,v«ni«nee  of  an  ordinary  encydo-  its.     It  indicates  an  order  of  mind  far  higher  than 


. ,.  «    J  .     tr    r^  Mothcr  of  Mary  Lundie  Duncan,  and  author  of  that 

published  by  Mr.  GabwoJ^     admirable  piece  of  biography,  the   Life  of  Mary 
spices  of  Prof.  Baird  of  the     ^^^^^  Duncan— it  is  well  written,  candid,  and  full 


the  indexes  and  contents  are  very  complete,  the  usual  run  of  tales.     Also^  a  fine  edition  of  the 

oeenpyinff  more  than  200  pages.    The  entire  work  Poems  of  Alice  Carey,  one  of  the  beat  and  deepest 

ooenpies  four  royal  octavo  volumes,  with  two  addi-  of  our  female  poets ;  Madame  Pulzsky's  I'ales  and 

tional  quarto  volumes  for  the  12,000  illustrations  Traditions  of  Hungary,  which  were  received  with 

which  accompany  the  letter-press.  great  favor  in  England,  and  are  very  attractive  pic- 
tures of  modes  of  life  quite  novel  to  us. 

Mr.  Putnam  has  commenced  a  series  of  semi  Ma.  Donn  has  published  a  new  and  Yerj  able 

monthly  volume^  at  the  low  price  of  twenty-five  work,  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Dr.  Spring,  entitled  the 

cents  each,  which  promisee  well.    The  six  volumes  Glory  of  Christ. 
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GENERAL    GORDON'S   CAREER   IN  RUSSIA. 


Oeherai.  Gordon  was  born  in  1635 — the 
Kcond  son  of  John  Gordon  of  Auchltehritt — 
I  bleak  poBBesuon  near  Ihe  coast  of  Aber- 
deenshire. The  Laird — a  cadet  of  I  bat 
hranch  of  the  house  of  Gordon  of  nbich  the 
Sari  of  Aberdeen  is  now  the  repreBentative 
— waa  a  high  caralier ;  and  botii  he  and  his 
wife,  an  Ogilvie,  were  steady  adherents  to  the 
BomiBh  faith.  This  last  circumstance  pre- 
Tflnted  Patrick  from  partaking  those  educa- 
tional advantages  which  the  Marischal  Col- 
lego  afforded  to  the  Protestant  Dalgetties  of 
the  district.  Means  were,  however,  found  in 
flOnotry  schools  of  the  neighborhood  to  save 
him  from  a  boyhood  of  mere  £eld-sporta,  and 
to  faraiih  at  least  the  rudiments  of  the  clas- 
iieal  tnuning  vhich  Scotchmen  of  gentle 
birth  have  seldom  been  willing  entirely  to 
dispense  with.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
taken  home;  but  the  positioo  of  a  younger 
brother  without  prospects  concurrea  with  a 
hopeless  attachment  to  make  home  irksome, 
and  his  parentswonldseem  to  have  given  every 
encouragement  to  a  scheme  of  travel  in  search 
of  adventure  and  advancemeat — no  unusual 
or  ineffectual  resource  for  the  class  he  belong- 
ed to.  He  left  Aberdeen  in  a  ship  of  18  guns 
for  Danldg,  ID  IBSI.    We  have  lometimes 

VOL  ZZVI    VO.  B. 


aotued  onreelves  with  epecnlating  on  the 
emotions  with  which  such  northern  hidalgos, 
in  many  instances  suddenly  conveyed  in  the 
train  of  a  6unn  or  a  Mackay  from  still  re- 
moter or  wilder  dbtricta,  must  have  contem- 
plated the  busy  and  opulent  cities  of  Ger- 
many. The  stately  cnlhedral,  the  quay,  the 
market-place,  and  the  town-hall,  must  have 
presented  contrasts  strange  nnd  strong  to  the 
gray  lower  of  the  Highland  chief,  or  even 
the  more  spacious  gabfed  and  turreted  man- 
sion of  the  Lowland  laird. 

Wherever  they  went  they  carried  with 
them  the  sagacity,  the  perseverance,  and 
courage  of  their  race — "patient  of  labor  and 
prodigal  of  blood" — and  such  men  as  Gos- 
tavus  Adolphus,  Uemhard  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
and  Peter  the  Great,  knew  well  bow  to  ap- 
preciate these  qualities.  In  none  were  thev 
more  conspicuously  united  than  in  Patrick 
Gordon. 

He  did  not  loiter  in  the  great  city,  hut  be- 
took himself  lo  the  completion  of  his  classi- 
cal education  at  the  Jesuits'  college  of 
Braunsberg.  After  three  years'  devotion  to 
study,  particularly  of  Latin,  becoming  weary 
and  homesick,  he  absconded  without  leave- 
taking,  with  the  inlentioa  of  letamiiig  to 
10 
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Scotland.  Disappointed  in  his  endeavors  to 
obtain  a  passage  from  Dantzi^,  and  then  in 
an  attempt  to  enter  the  Polisn  armj,  which 
cost  him  a  fruitless  journey  to  Warsaw,  he 
came,  after  various  adventures,  to  Hamburgh. 
The  town  was  full  of  Swedish  officers  raising 
recruits  for  a  war  which  their  youthful  king 
Charles  X.,  was  preparing  against  Poland. 
By  one  of  these,  a  Scotchman  of  his  own 
name,  he  was  persuaded  to  take  service  in 
the  cavalry,  and  he  joined,  in  July,  1655,  at 
Stettin,  the  force  there  collected  to  the 
amount  of  17,000  men  under  Fieldmarshal 
Wittenberg.  Gordon  details  with  particu- 
larity the  pretexts  alleged  by  the  Swedish 
king  for  hostilities.  They  were  probably  for 
the  most  part  false-— certainly  all  frivolous ; 
and  the  diariBt  favors  us  with  his  private 
opinion  as  to  the  real  motive  of  the  war, 
namely,  the  desire  of  a  young  sovereign,  fond 
of  soldiering,  to  signalize  his  succession  to 
the  throne  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Chris- 
tina by  a  little  military  glory.  Poland  pre- 
sented peculiar  attractions  as  an  antagonist. 
She  was  the  only  country  which  in  the  ac- 
tual state  of  Europe  afiforded  any  pretexts, 
bad  as  they  were,  for  a  quarrel.  She  was  al- 
ready assailed  on  the  one  side  by  Cossacks  and 
Tartars,  on  that  of  Lithuania  by  the  growing 
power  of  Russia ;  and  all  these  circumstances 
were  represented  to  the  Swedish  prince  by 
an  interested  class  of  advisers — exiles  and 
fugitive  nobles.  Encouragement  and  assist- 
ance came,  moreover,  from  a  strange  quarter. 
Two  or  three  of  the  best  regiments  were 
raised  with  money  furnished  by  Cromwell, 
whose  object  was  to  keep  busy  at  a  distance 
some  of  those  ardent  spirits  whose  activity 
might  have  been  troublesome  in  Britain. 
The  consequence  was  one  of  those  long  games 
"which,  were  their  subjects  wise,  kings 
would  not  play  at." 

The  kind  of  discipline  enforced  in  the  ar- 
mies of  this  day  has  been  well  illustrated  in 
Callot's  etchings: — "On  the  2d  of  August," 
says  Gordon,  "the  Fieldmarshal  encamped 
near  Posen,  and  showed  extraordinary  severi- 
ty. For  example,  a  boy  of  fourteen  was 
banged  for  throwing  a  stone  at  a  Pole  who 
was  seeking  in  the  camp,  under  escort,  for  a 
horse  of  which  he  had  been  robbed."  He 
mentions,  as  a  fact  of  which  he  had  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that  between  Stettin  and  Konin, 
where  the  king  joined  the  army,  470  persons 
bad  been  executed  for  slight  ofifences.  Gor- 
don calls  this  "  not  justice,  but  tyranny,"  and 
says  the  king  himself  expressed  the  same 
opinion — from  which  few  will  dissent.  We 
cannot  follow  our  diarist  closely  through  the 


details  of  this  wanton  war.  It  was  like  many 
other  campaigns  of  an  age  when  war  or  peace 
depended  rather  on  the  caprices  of  iings, 
their  ministers  or  mistresses,  than  on  the  m- 
terests,  the  opinions,  or  even  the  passions  of 
nations.  The  two  armies  avoided  each  other, 
and  levied  contributions  on  the  districts  they 
infested,  in  which  the  Jews  paid  double.  A 
fort  was  now  and  then  stormed,  in  which 
case  the  garrison,  with  many  compliments  on 
their  courage,  were  put  to  the  sword.  The 
principal  events  were  the  reduction  of 
Cracow,  and  an  action  near  Warsaw,  soon 
after  which  Gordon  was  taken  prisoner. — 
Having  endured  more  than  four  months'  close 
arrest,  he  was  at  length  released  on  the  con* 
dition  of  taking  service  with  his  captors,  the 
Poles.  He  thus  became  a  dragoon  in  the 
company  of  Constantine  Lubomirski,  the  most 
illustrious  of  three  brothers  who  all  held 
high  offices  in  the  state. 

His  changes  of  banner  were  not  to  be  few. 
He  was  shortly  again  taken  prisoner  by  some 
Brandenburg  cavalry,  and  carried  before  a 
Scotch  Genera],  Douglas,  from  whom  he  ac- 
cepted an  offer  of  service  in  a  corps  d'^Hte  of 
his  countrymen,  which  the  General  was  then 
employed  in  organizing.  This  Douglas  com- 
pany, in  January,  1657,  received  orders  to 
move  out  of  its  quarters  in  order  to  as- 
sist an  operation  against  Dantzig,  then 
held  by  the  Poles.  Gordon,  before  he  could 
show  face  in  the  expedition,  had  to  provide 
himself  with  two  horses  ;  and  this  he  effect- 
ed, in  his  own  words,  "  by  means  of  his  ser- 
vant without  money" — for  which  mode  of 
field-equipment  he  makes  the  excuse  that  if 
he  hnd  declined  to  employ  it  he  must  have 
remained  to  be  eat  with  vermin,  to  freeze,  or 
to  starve.  Surprised  on  a  solitary  ride  by  a 
party  of  peasants,  he  was  ere  long  carried 
prisoner  into  Dantzig.  He  complains  bitter- 
ly of  the  loss  on  this  occasion  of  bis  Thomas 
&  Kempis.  His  captors,  however,  being  mere 
boors,  of  no  practice  in  the  honorable  pro- 
fession of  arms,  had  neglected  to  pull  of  his 
boots — in  which  he  had  concealed  his  money. 
He  met  here  with  many  Scotch  and  Swedish 
fellows  in  captivity,  as  also  with  a  distin- 
guished namesake  in  the  Polish  army — to 
wit,  Gordon  of  the  steel  hand — by  whom  he 
was  recognized  as  a  clansman,  and  strongly 
urged  to  take  service  again  with  Poland. 
Resisting,  for  reasons  not  mentioned,  this  of- 
fer, which  many  others  accepted,  he  was 
shortly  included  in  a  general  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  rejoined  his  former  company. 
Twice  again,  while  serving  with  Sweden  m 
the  course  of  this  year,  he  was  captured,  first 
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by  some  Aastrians,  from  whom  he  executed 
a  hazardous  escape,  and  then  once  more  bj 
the  Poles.    The  latter  adventure  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  greatest  man  of 
his  day,  John  Sobieski,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  this  circumstance  adds  any  interest 
to  the  diary.     As  Sobieski,  who  is  charac- 
terized merely  as  '*  a  hard  bargainer,  though 
courteous/'  refused  to   exchange  him,   he 
adopted  the  ready  resource  of  accepting  ser- 
vice with  his  captors.     In  this  his  second  en- 
fagement  with  the  Poles,  who  had  business 
rat  with  Sweden,  then  with  Muscovy,  he 
found  plentiful  opportunities  for  the  display 
of  bis  talents,  and  speedily  rose  to  the  rank 
of  Captain-Lieutenant.    The  Poles,  assisted 
by  40,000  Tartar  auxiliaries,  were  successful 
against  the  Russians  and  Cossacks,  who  under 
command  of  a  certain  Wassilie  Wassilievitsch 
Scherematew — we  love,  like   the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  to  give  the  whole  name — endured 
a  terrible  defeat,  in  which  they  lost  115  stan- 
dards, 67  guns,  and  some  36,000  men  killed 
and  prisoners.    This  battle  of  Sibiodischtsche 
led  in  November,  1660,  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  on  terms,  as  might  be  expected,  hu- 
miliating enough  for  the  party  so  completely 
overthrown.    The  Poles  are  said   to  have 
sufifered  some  loss  in  endeavoring  to  defend 
their  prisoners  from  the  Tartars,  who  were 
discontented  with  various  items  of  the  paci- 
fication.    The  Russians — it  is  certain — were 
plundered,  and  many  of  them  dragged  into  sla- 
very by  these  infidel  alliesof  a  christian  power. 
Scherematew  himself  was  shamefully  sur- 
rendered to  them  by  the  Polish  commander. 
Gordon,  returning  from  the  scene  of  this 
wild  work  to  Warsaw,  received  intelligence 
of  the  restoration  of  his  native   monarch, 
Charles  II.    This  event,  suggesting  to  a  good 
soldier  of  cavalier  blood   the  prospect  of 
some  advancement  at  home,  induced  him  to 
request  his  retireijaent  from  the  Polish  ser- 
vice.   Lubomirski,  however  was  unwilling  to 
part  with  such  a  follower,  and  before  his  re- 
luctance was  overcome  Gordon  had  received 
letters  from  his  family  which  discouraged 
him  in  his  project  of  return.    We  have  in- 
deed discovered  no  indications  of  any  desire 
on  the  part  of  his  kinsfolk  for  his  re-appear- 
ance at  the  honored  ch&teau  of  Auchlichries. 
He   persevered,  nevertheless,  in  requesting 
his  discharge,  and  received  it  in  July,  1661, 
accompanied  by  a  flattering  certificate  in 
florid  Latin  from  Lubomirski.    His  persis- 
tence in  urging  this  dismissal  could  have 
had  no  better  reason  than  the  mere  love  of 
ehange.    He  seems  to  have  quite  dropped 
the  Siougbts  of  home,  and  to  hare  tHsen 


steadily  intent  on  carrying  his  now  proved 
and  conspicuous  talents  -to  one  of  the  great 
military  markets  of  Europe.    None  perhaps 
at  this  moment  could  afford  fairer  chances  to 
a  soldier  of  fortune  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
than  the  one  he  was  quitting,  for  this  was 
the  brightest  epoch  of  the  fortunes  of  that 
kingdom.     Gordon,  however,  had  decided 
to  quit  the  Polack,  and  only  hesitated  be- 
tween Austria  and   Russia.     After  much 
pondering,  his  intimacy  with  several  officers 
of  the  latter  power,  and  among  them  some 
countrymen  of  his  own,  who,  taken  prisoners 
at  the  battle  of  Sibiodischtsche,  had  been 
placed  under  his  custody,  decided  his  choice. 
With  two  of  these,  a  Colonel  Crawfurd  and 
a  Captain  Menzies,  he  journeyed  to  Moscow, 
arriving  there  in  September.     He  was  well 
received  by  Czar  Alexis,  a  sovereign  of  more 
than  average  virtue  and  ability,  who  con- 
firmed an  appointment  promised   him   by 
Crawfurd  as  major  in  that  friend's  own  regi- 
ment.   We  find  him  almost  immediately  re- 
penting his  choice,  and  busy   with   various 
attempts  and  schemes  for  disengaging  him- 
self.    These  all  proving  hopeless,  he  applied 
himself  with  such  diligence  to  the  duties  of 
his  position,  that  he  soon  rose  into  favor. 
He  continued,  however,   so  little  satisfied 
with  Muscovy  and  the  Muscovites,  that  no* 
thing  but  the  press  of  his  daily  occupations 
saved  him  from  sickness.    Many  inevitable 
incidents  of  the  life  of  a  stranger,  without 
connexions,  in  a  semi- civilized  country,  would 
sufficiently  account  for  depression  of  spirits. 
In  addition  to  the  difficulties  to  be  encoun- 
tered from  rude  superiors,  he  had  trouble- 
some subjects  to  deal  with  in  those  under  his 
own  command.      One  of   many    instances 
which  he  records  is  equally  characteristic  of 
his  energy  as  an  officer  and  of  his  fidelity  as 
a  journalist.     A  Russian  captain  in  his  regi- 
ment had  encroached  in  various  particulars 
upon   Major   Gordon's  authority.     Colonel 
Crawfurd  declining  to  listen  to  complaint  on 
this  subject,  Gordon  took  it,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  into  his  own  hands.    Inveigling 
the  Captain  into  his  quarters  without  wit- 
nesses, he  knocked  him  down  and  caned 
him  till  he  could  hardly  rise.     Called  to  ac- 
count before  Crawfurd,   Gordon  met    the 
charge  with  a  cool  and  imperturbable  denial 
of  the  entire  transaction — and  this  full  equi- 
valent to  an  Old  Bailey  alibi  he  repeated,  on 
appeal  to  their  General,  with  such  cool  skill, 
that  the  Captain,  refused  all  redress,  was 
fain  to  leave  a  regiment  which  boasted  a 
Scottish  Major. 
In  1662  the  IJbjor  obtaioAd  a  ^Um 
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The  routine  of  professional  duty,  though  pro- 
bably now  pretty  amply  varied  by  gentle 
exercise  of  the  above  description,  was  still 
insufficient  to  dispel  the  melancholy  which 
weighed  upon  his  mind.     He  betook  himself 
to  the  most  dangerous  resource  which  Mos- 
cow afforded,  in  the  cultivation  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  if  we  except  the  boyish  ro- 
mance, of  female  society.     In  the  houses  of 
the  resident  foreigners,  which  he  principally 
frequented,   he  U)und  himself   beset  at  all 
hands  by  the  sneers  of  contending  beauty. 
Foreigners  at  this  period  were  not  allowed  to 
marry  native  Russians,  even  on  condition  of 
conversion    to    the    Greek    Church.      The 
younger  strangers  in  the  Czar's  service  were 
therefore  considered  by  the  daughters  of  the 
older  as  a  game  preserve  of  their  own,  and 
hunted  down  without  mercy.     It  required 
all  the  caution  of   Gordons  country  and 
county  to  preserve  him  from  these  harpies  ; 
and  to  escape  a  disadvantageous  alliance  it 
became    almost  necessary   to  contract  an 
elimble  one.    Not  run  away   with   by  his 
feelings,  but  partly  in  self-defence,  and  partly 
on  a  calculation  in  which  the  advantages 
over-balanced  scruples  well   weighed    and 
doubts  long  entertained,  he  determined  to 
marry.     In  sickness,  in  absence  upon  duty 
or  travel,  a  wife  presented  herself  to  his 
speculative  eye  as  a  useful  nurse  or  steward. 
In  the  matter  of  expense  he  found  reason  to 
suspect  that  an  unmarried  man  keeping  his 
house  might  be  apt  to  suffer  more  waste 
than  would  suffice  for  the  keep  of  a  wife. 
While  lying  in  bed  on  a  Saturday  morning 
all  these  considerations  passed  through  the 
Aberdonian  mind,  and,  "  after  earnest  prayer 
for  guidance,'*  the  last  seems  to  have  decided 
the  struggle.    The  next  task   was  that  of 
passing  in  review  the  candidates  for  the 
honor  which  on  some  one  he  was  at  last  re- 
solved to  confer.     It  fell  on  the  daughter  of 
a  Brandenburgh  Colonel,  Albert  Bockhoven, 
well  educated,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 
and  of  good  blood  by  the  father's  side.   The 
latter  was  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Poles — a  circumstance  which  did  not  prevent 
the  engagement,  but  which    delayed    the 
marriage    till    1664,    when    the  Branden- 
burgher's  release  by  exchange  was  eiOfected, 
principally  through  the  intercession  of  his 
destined  son-in-law. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  1664,  Colonel 
Gordon,  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother,  requested  leave  for  a  journey  to 
Scotland,  which  was  peremptorily  refused 
him.  The  next  year,  however,  circumstan- 
CBB  led  to  his  viiHiiig  Britain  in  a  semi-official 


character.  The  unsuccessful  mission  of  Lord 
Carlisle  to  Moscow  had  led  to  differeocea 
between  the   courts,  which  had  only  been 
aggravated   by  that  of  an   envoy   equally 
touchy  and  punctilious,  Daschkow,  to  White- 
hall. That  delicate  hyperborean  had  returned 
with  impressions  and  reports  of  the  barbariam 
of  England  in  matters  of  etiquette,  and  of  the 
high  prices  of  her  commodities,  which  made 
his  countrymen  at  the  court  of  Moscow  re- 
luctant to  undertake  a  similar  office.     The 
Czar  determined  to  make  Gordon,  withoat 
an  ostensible  mission,  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
to  Charles  II.     Our  Colonel,  with  a  cauUon 
which  the  event  justified,  endeavoured  to  de- 
cline a  service  the  difficulties  of  which  were 
more  certain  than  either  its  success  or  its 
remuneration.    Alexis,  however,  was  now  as 
peremptory  in  enforcing  a  furlough  as  before 
in  refusing  it.     War  between  England  and 
Holland  mcreased  the  troubles  of  the  long 
and  arduous  route,  which  occupied  the  Colo- 
nel from  June  29  to  the  Ist  of  October. 
He  remained  in  London  till  February  of  the 
following  year,  enjoying,  without  the  rank  oi 
ambassador,  all  privileges  of  access  to  the 
gay  king  and  his  ministers.     For  reasons  not 
clearly  stated  he  was  ungraciously  received 
on  his  return  to  Muscovy,  and  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure was  shown  in  the  withholding  the 
repayment  of  his  outlay,  an  account  which 
was  not  settled  until  the  next  reign. 

Ere  long,  however,  he  was  restored  to  the 
command  of  his  former  regiment.  In  167€ 
we  see  him  in  high  command  in  the  Ukraine 
— employed  in  reducing  to  submission  tfa< 
rebellious  Zaporagian  Cossacks.  In  thif 
distant  warfare  he  was  detained,  probaU} 
because  his  talents  were  found  indispensably 
till  1677,  when  he  was  summoned  to  Moscon 
to  answer  the  charges  preferred  against  hia 
by  one  of  his  superiors.  These  he  managec 
triumphantly,  though  at  the  expense  of  mucl 
bribery  and  intrigue,  to  confute ;  and  return 
ing  to  the  Ukraine  he  conducted  the  4^ 
fence  of  the  capital,  Tscbigrin,  against  a  com 
bined  attack  of  the  Turks  and  Tartars,  in  i 
manner  which  entitled  him  to  the  highest  rani 
among  the  Russian  reputations  of  that  day. 
The  Colonel  now  renewed  his  endeavor 
to  obtain  his  manumission  from  the  service 
but  these,  though  supported  by  the  inter 
cession  of  the  English  envoy,  had  no  bette 
success  than  before.  The  Czar  Fedor,  wh( 
succeeded  his  father  Alexis  in  1676,  had  th< 
acuteness  to  appreciate  Gordon,  and  Uk 
year  1678  found  him  again  employed  in  re 
pelling  a  renewed  assault  upon  Tschiffrin 
For  a  month  his  unwearied  activity  and  en 
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gineering  skill  kept  Turk  and  Tartar  at  bay, 
aod  no  thought  of  surrender  had  suggested 
itself,  when  a  sudden  and  imperative  order 
from  Moscow  compelled  him  to  abandon  the 
place.  He  was  the  last  man  to  retire,  and 
he  fired  with  his  own  hand  the  train  of  the 
principal  magazine,  by  the  subsequent  ex- 
plosion of  which  4000  Turks  were  sent  to 
the  paradise  of  the  faithful.  Escaping  with 
great  risk,  and  hotly  pursued,  he  was  re- 
warded by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Major- 
General. 

The  first  volume  here  closes.  At  this 
point  also  of  the  Diary  occurs  the  second  in- 
terruption of  five  years — which  however  is 
practically  remedied  by  the  service-lists  pre- 
served in  the  appendix.  From  these  we  find 
that  in  1683  Gordon  was  made  a  Lieutenant- 
Oeneral.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was 
a  critical  period  for  the  Empire.  The  Czar 
Fedor  had  died  in  1682,  without  issue  and 
without  designating  his  successor;  Of  his 
two  brothers,  Ivan  and  Peter,  the  first  was 
imbecile,  and  the  second  but  ten  years  old. 
The  regency  devolved  on  their  sister  Sophia. 
Gordon  was  now  very  anxious  to  effect  a 
change  from  the  provincial  quarters  of  Kiew 
to  the  seat  of  government ;  and  with  this 
view  he  made  in  1684  a  journey  to  Moscow. 
By  the  regent  and  her  able  and  all  powerful 
favorite,  Golitzin,  he  was  graciously  received, 
but  studiously  repulsed  in  all  his  endeavors 
both  towards  the  object  above-mentioned, 
and  the  more  important  point  of  his  dis- 
charge, which  he  was  still  pressing.  He  was 
complimented,  confidentially  advised  with  on 
some  knotty  questions,  and  peremptorily 
ordered  back  to  Kiew.  It  was  there  that, 
while  devoting  his  leisure  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  defences  of  the  town,  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  and  gained  the  enduring 
friendship  of  a  kindred  spirit  and  adventurer, 
the  engineer  Lefort,  destined  like  himself  to 
exercise  a  powerful  and  salutary  influence 
over  the  illustrious  man  who  in  due  time  vin- 
dicated his  right  to  the  throne  and  eclipsed 
the  fame  of  all  its  former  occupants. 

Id  1685  intelligence  of  the  accession  of 
James  II.  induced  our  staunch  Romanist  to 
renew  his  entreaties  for  leave  of  absence.  It 
was  at  last  granted,  but  only  on  a  stipulation 
of  speedy  return,  for  which  security  was  taken 
in  the  detention  of  his  wife  and  children  as 
hostages  at  Kiew.  He  efifected  his  journey, 
and  on  this  occasion  visited  Scotland.  Re- 
turning in  August,  1686,  he  brought  with  him 
a  letter  from  the  English  King  in  support  of 
his  application  for  discharge.  The  proceed- 
ing was  highly  ill-adTised.   A  Bemi-barbarous 


government  was  sensitively  jealous  of  such 
foreign  interference,  and  it  drew  down  upon 
Gordon  a  storm  of  resentment  from  the  way- 
ward and  sel^sh  Regent  and  her  minister. 
He  was  threatened  with  degradation  to  the 
ranks,  and  obliged  to  petition  for  pardon  in 
the  style  of  a  grave  ofifender  and  contrite 
penitent.  While  this  petition  was  awaiting 
Its  answer,  behold  there  arrived  another 
epistle  from  James  II.  announcing  Gordon's 
appointment  as  English  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary at  Moscow.  Hereupon  a  council  was 
held — and  it  speedily  arrived  at  the  following 
decision — "  The  General  Patrick  Gordon  can- 
not become  English  ambassador,  because  his 
presence  is  required  with  the  great  army  in 
the  approaching  campaign  against  the  Turks 
and  Tartars."  Nothing  could  be  more  logi- 
cal ;  and  we  find  the  diarist,  in  1G87,  on  the 
Dnieper,  serving  as  second  to  the  General- 
in- chief  Golitzin.  That  commander,  after 
leading  his  men  into  the  steppe,  could 
devise  no  better  plan  of  strategy-  than  to  lead 
them  out  again  and  abandon  the  campaign. 
The  troops  were  therefore  dismissed  to  their 
quarters,  but  not  without  signal  marks  of  the 
favor  and  the  liberality  of  the  government. 
Gordon  himself  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
General. 

Tile  year  1688  was  passed  in  Moscow. 
The  regiments  called  the  Buterkisch  were  at 
this  time  under  his  special  command,  and  ap- 
pear to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  model 
for  the  rest  of  the  army.  The*  corps  formed 
at  least  a  seminary  for  drummers  and  fifers, 
who  when  duly  accomplished  were  drafted 
off  to  Kolowenski,  the  residence  at  this  period 
of  young  Peter.  This  circumstance  appears 
to  have  led  to  communications  between  Gor- 
don and  the  Czar,  and  to  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  their  future  familiarity.  Gordon 
was  at  this  time  consulted  by  the  Regency 
on  many  matters  of  moment.  A  plan  of  his 
for  the  establishment  of  a  new  city  in  the 
Samara  was  approved  and  carried  out ;  another 
for  military  lines  of  defence  on  the  Dnieper 
was  equally  approved,  but  the  execution  of 
it  was  postponed.  He  was  also  called  upon 
to  take  the  command  of  a  fresh  operation 
against  the  Crimea,  but  when  the  army  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Perekop  the  attempt  was 
considered  too  arduous,  and  abandoned.  Gor- 
don returned  to  Moscow,  where  events  of 
greater  importance  to  his  own  fortunes  and 
those  of  Russia  awaited  him. 

The  young  Czar  at  first  showed  no  great 
favor  to  the  troops,  and  manifested  opposi- 
tion to  the  system  of  liberal  reward  by  which 
now  as  on  former  occasions  the  Regency  ea- 
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deavored  to  win  the  attachment  of  a  force 
"which  was  evidently  assuming  the  character 
of  a  Praetorian  guard.  This  policy,  whatever 
its  motive  or  its  explanation,  did  not  produce 
the  consequences  which  might  have  Seen  ex- 
pected from  it,  for,  at  the  crisis  which  shortly 
ensued  of  the  struggle  for  power  between  the 
Czar  and  the  Regency,  Gordon  and  his  regi- 
ments threw  themselves  into  the  party  of  the 
former,  and  by  marching,  contrary  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  latter,  to  Troitza,  decided  the 
issue  and  placed  Peter  on  the  throne.  Gor- 
4on  was  immediately  admitted  within  the 
precincts  of  the  fortified  convent,  while  the 
other  commanders  with  their  soldiers  were 
encamped  without  its  walls.  He  was  hence- 
forth busily  occupied  in  exercising  the  troops 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  majesty, 
and  younger  men  might  have  found  their 
strength  insufficient  for  such  occupation, 
varied  as  it  was  by  the  boisterous  orgies  in 
which  Peter's  favorites  were  called  to  take 
part.  Of  all  the  particulars  of  this  remark- 
able intimacy,  which  continued  through  the 
few  remaining  years  of  Gordon's  life,  we  are 
promised  ample  details  in  the  sequel  of  the 
diary.  In  IG94  he  accompanied  Peter  on 
his  second  journey  to  Archangel.  In  the 
following  year  he  mainly  contributed  to  the 
establishment  of  an  offensive  alliance  a^inst 
the  Turks  with  Austria,  the  policy  of  which 
he  had  at  previous  periods  strongly  advoca- 
ted; and  he  conducted  in  the  war  which  re- 
sulted, under  the  eye  of  Peter,  the  great 
operation  of  the  siege  of  Asow.  The  Russian 
preparations,  however,  were  insufficient  for 
the  reduction  of  that  strong  place  in  one 
campaign  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year  fol- 
lowing that  it  fell  before  Gordon's  able  as- 
sault. On  the  occasion  of  the  triumphal 
entry  of  the  victorious  army  into  Moscow  he 
received  from  the  Czar  a  medal  worth  6 
ducats,  a  gold  cup,  a  costly  suit  of  furs,  and 
some  ninety  peasants.  Many  instances  are 
mentioned  in  the  Diary  of  these  Homeric 
donations  of  live  stock.  One  is  connected 
with  an  aihusing  incident.  When  the  Turks 
in  16  7  7  retired  from  before  Tschigrin,  the 
welcome  news  was  forwarded  to  Moscow  by 
two  captains.  A  colonel  who  was  also  des- 
patched somewhat  later  to  that  city,  finding 
Che  party  with  their  horses  sleeping  in  a 
meadow,  contrived  unperceived  to  cut  the 
^rths  and  stirrup  leathers,  and  then,  pursu- 
ing his  own  journey,  was  the  first  to  bring 
the  iatelligence  to  the  CzaR  He  was  re- 
warded with  fifty  peasants  ;  the  others,  who 
arrived  ibe  same  evening,  got  little  but 
thanka^ 


In  the  year  1607  took  place  the  memor- 
able journey  of  the  Czar  to  Holland — oa 
which  occasion  Gordon  was  left  as  second 
to  the  General-in-chief  Schein  in  the  admtn* 
utration  of  the  military  affairs  of  the  em« 
pire.  In  this  high  capacity  he  visited  Asow, 
to  superintend  the  restoration  and  extension 
of  its  defences,  which  he  had  lately  done 
his  best  to  ruin  ;  and  for  similar  purposes  he 
proceeded  to  Taganrok,  since  made  famous  by 
the  melancholy  end  of  one  of  the  most  for- 
tunate, in  the  world's  estimation,  but  not  in 
his  own,  of  Peter's  successors.  His  presence 
dissipated  a  commenced  invasion  of  the 
Tartars,  and  he  returned  to  Moscow  to  per- 
form the  yet  more  signal  service  already  al- 
luded to  in  the  quelling  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Strelitz  regiments.  The  short  remainder  of 
his  life  was  passed  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  favor  which  this,  the  greatest  of  his  ex- 
ploits, had  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  The 
Czar  had  scarcely  recovered  the  shock  of 
the  decease  of  his  other  foreign  favorite, 
Lefort,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  attend 
the  death-bed  of  Gordon,  who  expired  in  his 
arms  on  the  29th  of  November,  1699. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  hope  that 
the  principal  parts  of  the  narrative  of  a 
career  so  eventful  as  Gordon's  may  yet  be 
furnished  to  English  readers  in  the  original 
form.  A  close  comparison  of  the  German 
text  now  before  us  with  that  original  is  not 
necessary  for  the  detection  of  some  excusa- 
ble errors  in  the  translator.  We  are  unwill- 
ing to  swell  our  present  notice  either  by  any 
reference  to  these,  or  by  extracts  which 
could  not  convey  the  precise  expression  of 
the  gallant  old  diarist.  But  for  this  we 
might  be  tempted  by  such  passages  as  one 
which  describes  his  escape  from  the  ruins  of 
Tschigrin,  when  deserted  by  the  last  adhe- 
rents of  his  undisciplined  and  demoralized 
garrison,  he  crosses  alone,  with  his  sword  in 
one  hand  and  pistol  in  the  other,  the  bridge 
swarming  with  Turks — all  carrying  in  their 
left  hands,  instead  of  the  pistol,  the  heads 
of  slaughtered  Christians.  The  narrative  of 
the  defence  of  this  place  against  some  100,- 
000  Turks,  a  defence  which  lasted  a  month, 
and  but  for  him  would  not  have  lasted  an 
hour,  is  worthy  of  Drinkwater.  But  for  the 
deficiency  in  interest  which  attaches  to  the 
wars  of  comparative  savages,  the  defence  of 
Tschigrin  would  rank  as  an  exhibition  of 
courage,  resource,  and  endurance,  with  that 
of  Vienna.  To  count  the  wounds  with  which 
the  person  of  the  iron  veteran  was  scored  in 
his  various  campaigns,  is  a  task  which  has 
baffled  our  patience.    On  one  perilous  day 
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we  find  him  emerging  from  an  ambuscade 
with  the  loss  of  his  sword,  hat,  and  a  quan- 
tity of  hair  left  in  Polish  hands,  and  with 
the  gain  of  three  arrows  sticking  in  his  hide 
or  his  jerkin.  Occasional  attacks  of  the 
plague  he  baffles  by  doses  of  Venice  treacle, 
and  other  remedies  stranger  and  more  nau- 
seous even  than  that  famous  compound  of 
adder's  fat  with  other  poisons.  Under  a  dif- 
ferent species  of  difficulty  his  resources 
never  fail  him.  We  have  already  admired 
the  imperturbable  denial  with  which  he  met 
the  complaint  of  the  Muscovite  captain  to 
whom  he  had  administered  the  bastinado. 
He  had  engaged  himself  to  the  Baron  d*Isola, 
for  service  under  the  Holy  Roman  Emperor, 
when  circumstances  induced  him  to  prefer 
that  of  Russia.  Quitting  Warsaw,  he  leaves 
behind  him  with  a  friend  two  letters,  the  one 
dated  as  if*  from  Thorn,  for  the  day  previous 
to  that  stipulated  for  his  return,  in  which  he 
announces  that  he  is  seized  with  a  burning 
fever.  The  other,  dated  fourteen  davs  later, 
admits  some  improvement,  but  describes  the 
attack  as  having  degenerated  into  a  quoti- 
dian— which  deprives  him  of  all  hope  of  pre- 
senting his  respects  to  the  Imperial  Majesty 
of  Vienna.  The  interesting  invalid  was 
meanwhile  with  two  Scottish  companions 
riding  fast  to  Moscow.  He  does  not  omit  an 
opportunity  which  many  years  afterwards 
presents  itself  in  England,  of  claiming  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Austrian  Baron. 

The  diary  affords  but  scanty  indications 
that  his  residence  at  Braunsberg  had  left  with 
Gordon  a  taste  for  literary  occupation.  We 
noticed,  however,  his  discomposure  at  the  loss 
of  his  Thomas  a  Kempis — which  may  remind 
the  readers  of  Waverley  of  the  Titus  Livius 
of  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine : — and  we  find 
him  on  his  first  journey  to  England  acquir- 
ing of  a  Mr.  Clayhills,  in  exchange  for  a 
sable  fur  and  twelve  dollars,  a  sorrel  horse 
fully  accoutred — with  a  copy  of  Camden's 
Britannia  thrown  into  the  bargain.  The 
death  of  an  infant  son  in  1684  elicits  from 
the  paternal  pen  a  Latin  epitaph  in  six  hex- 
ameters and  pentameters,  which,  alas  for  the 
credit  of  the  Jesuit  fathers  of  Braunsberg, 
contain  four  false  quantities.  Some  time  af- 
ter he  entered  the  Russian  service  he  dis- 
claims any  skill  in  engineering  ;  nor  does  he 
tell  us  much  of  the  means  by  which  he  ac- 
quired that  high  proficiency  in  it  which  he 
exhibited  on  repeated  occasions,  but  most 
especially  in  the  defence  of  Tschigrin  and 
the  reduction  of  Asow.  The  diary  makes 
mention  now  and  then  of  his  sending  orders 
for  works  of  repute  de  arte  farlificatoria ; 


but  the  enemy  seems  to  have  been  his  best 
teacher.  The  Turk  was  in  those  days  ihm 
most  formidable  assailant  of  fortified  places. 
He  brought  to  this  department  of  warfare 
not  only  the  fanatical  courage  of  his  predes- 
tinarian  faith,  and  a  lavish  expenditure  of 
labor,  but  great  scientific  skill,  and  singular 
expertness  with  the  spade  and  shovel.  Chris- 
tian officers  drew  lessons  from  the  maze  of 
curved  parallels,  overlapping  each  other  like 
the  scales  of  a  fish,  with  which  the  Maho- 
metan made  his  cautious  yet  rapid  approach 
towards  his  destined  prey,  and  the  mine 
with  all  its  devices  was  a  favorite  engine  of 
his  further  operations.  The  resources  of  the 
defender  were  taxed  on  such  occasions  to 
the  utmost. 

The  diary  of  his  residence  in  Moscow  con- 
tains an  incident  which  shows  that  the  sys- 
tem of  espionnage  is  no  novelty  in  Russia^— 
and  on  which,  we  rather  think,  a  little  French. 
vaudeville  was  afterwards  founded.  A  Li- 
thuanian prisoner  of  distinction  falling  ill 
obtained  permission  to  consult  an  Italian 
physician.  Their  intercourse  was  watched, 
and  the  quick  ear  of  the  attendant  caught, 
or  seemed  to  catch,  the  suspicious  words 
Crlm  Tarlary  frequently  repeated.  Both 
the  Italian  and  his  patient  narrowly  escaped 
being  tortured  and  hanged  for  a  conspiracy 
to  levy  a  war  against  the  Czar  in  that  region. 
It  turned  out  that  the  doctor  had  been  re- 
commending an  admixture  of  cream  of  tartar 
in  the  diet  of  the  dyspeptic  captive. 

We  are  forced  to  confess  that  the  second 
volume  is  less  interesting  than  the  first — its 
details  are  often  most  wearisome,  and  we 
really  admire  the  perseverance  of  the  trans- 
lators. There  occur  nevertheless  some  inci- 
dents of  capital  importance  as  respects  the 
fate  of  the  great  Czar,  and  many  amusmg 
enough  anecdotes  of  Gordon's  own  adven- 
turous history. 

Turning  to  his  Second  English  Expedition 
in  1686 — upon  his  arrival  in  London,  where 
he  took  up  his  lodging  at  the  Mitre  tavern 
in  Gracious  (Gracechurch)  Street,  he  gives 
some  particulars  of  his  expenditure  on  per- 
sonal equipment  for  his  court  campaign, 
which  show  that  at  the  then  value  of  money  ' 
and  scale  of  fortunes  the  externals  of  a  gen- 
tleman were  not  at  all  cheap  in  this  quarter. 
His  wig  cost  him  £7,  his  hat  £2  10.  His 
dinner  5s.  6d.  His  barber  charges  him  a 
shilling  for  shaving,  which  we  think  scan- 
dalous ;  shoes  at  4s.  the  pair  seem  decidedly 
cheap  ;  silk  stockings  12s.,  not  unreasonable; 
three  swords  cost  14s. — which  seems  very 
moderate  indeed.    He  was  as  kindly  received 
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at  the  Court  of  James  as  he  had  been  at  that 
of  Charles.  The  King  relished  his  conver- 
sation, and  questioned  him  with  intelligence 
as  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  country 
of  his  adoption.  Gordon,  on  taking  leave  at 
Windsor  after  a  long  audience  of  the  King, 
bestowed  an  harangue,  first  in  Dutch  and 
then  in  English,  on  Prince  George  of  Den- 
mark, to  which  that  uncoUoquial  personage 
returned  no  answer.  The  General's  journey 
to  Scotland  and  visit  to  the  house  of  his  fa- 
thers, afiforded  little  more  than  a  record  of 
civilities  interchanged  with  the  principal  nobi- 
lity at  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  and  of  some 
thorny  discussions  with  a  brother  and  an 
uncle  as  to  the  administration,  accounts,  and 
proceeds  of  the  paternal  property.  These 
at  length  settled,  a  trading  vessel  once  more 
conveys  from  Aberdeen  our  Caesar  and  the 
fortunes  which  valor  and  sagacity  had  so  far 
exalted  since  he  left  the  same  port,  an  ob- 
scure adventurer,  five  and  thirty  years  ago. 

The  diary  for  September,  1689,  supplies 
rich  details  of  a  crisis  already  alluded  to  in 
our  references  to  the  prefatory  sketch.  It 
was  now  that  the  mutual  jealousies  between 
the  youn^  Czar  Peter  and  his  able  and  in- 
triguing sister,  the  Regent  Sophia,  came  to  a 
point.  Peter  fled  from  Moscow  to  the  forti- 
fied convent  of  Troitza,  and  a  struggle  en- 
sued on  his  part  to  gain  over  the  military, 
on  hers  to  retain  their  fidelity.  Her  elo- 
quence, but  especially  her  gracious  assiduity 
in  pouriDg  out  glasses  of  brandy  to  officers 
and  men,  for  some  time  held  the  scales  in 
suspense.  Gordon's  part  was  a  difficult  one, 
and  any  false  calculation  of  the  strength  or 
immediate  preponderance  of  either  party 
might  have  sent  him  to  the  block— K>r  at 
least  to  Siberia.  A  certain  Colonel  Rets- 
chaew,  who  had  been  bold  enough  to  become 
the  bearer  of  an  unpalatable  Tetter  to  the 
Regent  from  Troitza,  only  saved  his  head  by 
the  fortuitous  and  highly  irregular  absence 
of  the  Court  executioner.  Reflection,  how- 
ever, appeased  the  wrath  or  awoke  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Princess.  He  was  pardoned, 
and  received  his  glass  of  brandy  from  the 
royal  hand.  Gordon,  in  his  important  office 
as  Commander  of  the  foreign  troops,  the 
Swiss  regiments  of  that  period,  played  his 
game  with  no  rash  hand.  It  was  not  till  the 
Strelitz  corps  had  shown  clear  symptoms  of 
disaflection  to  the  Regent,  and  after  a  very 
distinct  order  had  reached  Moscow,  that, 
summoning  all  the  foreign  officers  to  Troitza, 
he  ventured  on  his  part  to  issue  the  cautious 
intimation  that  all  who  chose  to  be  of  the 
party  might  join  him  at  a  certam  place  and 


hour.  The  march  commenced  after  dark, 
apparently  under  considerable  apprehension 
of  intorruption,  but  was  completed  withoat 
difficulty.  The  Princess,  deserted  by  the 
Strelitz  soldiery,  was  compelled  to  abandon 
the  contest  without  conditions,  and  to  sur- 
render her  favorites  and  advisers  to  the 
vengeance  of  her  brother.  The  principal  of 
these,  her  minister  Golitzin,  was  spared  at 
the  powerful  intercession  of  his  cousin, 
Peter's  prime  favorito,  Boris  Golitzin.  The 
second  in  rank  and  influence,  Schaklowitoi, 
was  tortured,  and,  after  an  ample  confession, 
obtained  from  Peter's  humanity,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  his  courtiers,  the  'favor  of  being 
executed  without  a  repetition  of  the  knout 
and  rack.  Many  others  followed  him  to  the 
scaffold.  Gordon  asserts  that  the  Czar  him- 
self was  at  this  time  averse  to  bloodshed,  a 
weakness  to  which  in  his  mature  age  he  was 
quite  superior — witness  especially  the  Streliti 
revolt.  It  was  found  necessary  to  employ 
the  intervention  of  the  Patriarch  to  over- 
come his  present  reluctance.  The  holy  man 
succeeded  in  the  discharge  of  this  Christian 
office.  Reward  and  punishment  were  dealt 
out  with  equal  liberality,  and  blood  and 
brandy  flowed  with  Russian  profusion  at 
Troitza. 

The  Journal  of  the  voyage  in  Peter's  suite 
to  Arch&ngel  is  little  more  than  a  string  of 
dates  and  names  of  villages  and  confluents  of 
the  Dwinn,  down  which  the  Imperial  fleet 
floated  from  Wologda  to  the  port  discovered 
by  Ciiancellor,  and  to  shores  frequented  by 
the  Lapp  and  the  Samoyede.  Archangel 
and  its  roadstead  became  the  scene  of  more 
than  midnight  carousals,  in  which  Gordon 
and  Lefort  had  to  play  their  part  on  unequal 
terms  with  the  physical  as  well  as  intellectual 
giant  whom  they  served.  Gordon,  however, 
did  not  accompany  the  Czar  on  his  principal 
excursions  into  the  White  sea.  During  one 
of  these  our  author  was  feasted  on  board  an 
English  trader,  Captain  Blaize,  assisted  by  a 
brother  navigator,  Captain  Shroud.  Blaize 
and  Shroud  did  all  honor  to  their  guest.  Sii 
successive  healths  were  each  saluted  with 
twenty  guns.  The  Czar  himself  afterwards 
visited  these  English  vessels,  to  the  further 
great  consumption  of  powder  and  strong 
drink. 

The  siege  of  Asow  in  1695  restores  anima- 
tion to  the  soldier's  pages.  Even  in  our  own 
time,  and  under  the  energetic  rule  of  Nicholas, 
the  sieges  of  Turkish  fortresses  have  not 
added  to  the  reputation  of  the  Russian 
arms.  In  Peter's  day  the  Russians  had 
everything  to  learn,  and  the  lesson  of  thia 
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year  was  a  severe  one,  thongb  subsequently 
turned  to  good  account.  The  Russian  troops, 
especially  the  Strelitzes,  though  serving  under 
the  eye  of  their  sovereign  assisted  by  such 
men  as  Lefort  and  Gordon,  showed  little 
patience  or  zeal  in  the  trenches  and  little 
courage  in  assault.  The  Turk  behind  his 
wall  and  the  Tartar  in  the  plain,  were  more 
than  a  match  as  yet  for  such  adversaries. 
Heavy  loss  in  unsuccessful  attacks  and  a  some- 
what disastrous  retreat  were  the  consequences. 
We  gather  from  the  Diary  that  torture  was 
occasionally  applied  both  to  soldiers  for  cow- 
ardice in  action,  and  to  prisoners  at  war  as  a 
means  of  extracting  information.  With  this 
untoward  business  the  second  volume  termi- 
nates. If  it  were  only  for  the  full  details  we 
expect  of  the  grand  Strelitz  catastrophe,  we 
should  be  anxious  for  the  ariival  of  the  third. 
In  quitting  our  hero  for  the  present  we 
may  observe  that,  like  John  Sobieski,  and 
most  other  great  men,  he  appears  to  have 


bequeathed  no  legacy  of  his  higher  qualities. 
Of  his  three  sons  none  rose  from  obscurity, 
and  two  gave  him  much  trouble  by  their  dis- 
solute and  rebellious  misbehavior.  Of  their 
two  sisters,  one  married  a  relation  of  her  own, 
Alexander  Gordon,  who  also  became  a  Gene- 
ral in  the  Russian  service  : — a  man  of  much 
military  distinction,  and  who,  among  other 
experiences,  had  been  made  prisoner  by 
Charles  XII.  at  Narva.  This  eminent  officer 
returned  with  his  wife  to  Scotland  in  1711 — 
indited,  at  leisure,  a  Biography  of  .Peter  the 
Great  in  two  volumes — well  thumbed  by  cur- 
selves  in  early  days — and  died  at  his  family 
seat  of  Achintoul  in  1752.  His  race  is  ex- 
tinct'. The  other  daughter  of  old  Patrick 
Ivanovitck — (as  he  was  called  among  the 
Muscovites) — though  twice  married,  died 
childless;  and  it  is  believed  that  no  lineal 
posterity  now  remains  of  the  suppressor  of 
the  Strelitzes  and  conqueror  of  Asow. 


n  ^  n 


Akecdotb  of  Campbell. — Southet  tells 
the  following  story  of  the  poet  Campbell : 
Taking  a  walk  with  Campbell,  one  day,  up 
Regent-street,  we  were  accosted  by  a  wretch- 
ed-looking woman  with  a  sick  infant  in  her 
arms,  and  another  starved  little  thing  creep- 
ing at  its  mother's  side.  The  woman  begged 
for  a  copper.  I  had  no  change,  and  Camp- 
bell had  nothing  but  a  sovereign.  The  wo- 
man stuck  fast  to  the  poet,  as  if  she  read  his 
heart  in  his  face,  and  I  could  feel  his  arm 
beginning  to  tremble.  At  length,  saying  some- 
thing about  its  being  his  duty  to  assist  poor 
creatures,  he  told  the  woman  to  wait ;  and, 
hastening  into  a  mercer's  shop,  asked,  rather 
impatiently,  for  change.  You  know  what 
an  ejectable  person  he  was,  and  how  he 
fancied  all  business  must  give  way  till  the 
change  was  supplied.  The  shopman  thought 
otherwise ;  the  poet  insisted ;  an  altercation 
ensued  ;  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  master 
jumped  over  the  counter  and  collared  him, 
telling  us  he  would  turn  us  both  out ;  that 
he  believed  we  came  there  to  kick  up  a  row 
for  some  dishonest  purpose.  So  here  was  a 
pretty  dilemma.  We  defied  him,  but  said 
we  would  go  out  instantly,  on  his  apologizing 
for  bis  gross  insult.  Campbell  called  out, 
"  Thrash  the  fellow !  thrash  him !" 
"  You  will  not  go  out,  then  ?"  said  the 
mercer. 

"  No,  never,  till  you  apologize." 
"  Well,  we  shall  soon  see.    John,  go  to 
Yine-atreet,  and  fetch  the  police.'' 


In  a  few  minutes  two  policemen  appeared ; 
one  went  close  up  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the  other 
to  myself^  The  poet  was  now  in  such  breath- 
less indignation,  that  he  could  not  articulate 
a  sentence.  I  told  the  policeman  the  object 
he  had  in  asking  change;  and  that  the 
shopman  had  most  unwarrantably  insulted 


us. 


"  This  gentleman,"  I  added,  by  way  of  a 
climax,  "  is  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell,  the  dis- 
tinguished poet ;  a  man  who  would  not  hurt 
a  fly,  much  less  act  with  the  dishonest  in- 
tention that  person  has  insinuated."  The 
moment  I  uttered  the  name,  the  policeman 
backed  away  two  or  three  paces,  as  if  awe- 
strupk,  and  said, 

**  Guid ,  nion,  is  that  Maister  Cam- 

mell,  the  Lord  Rector  o'  Glasgow  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  friend,  he  is,  as  this  card  may 
convince  you,"  handing  it  to  him ;  "  all 
this  commotion  has  been  caused  by  a  mis- 
take." 

By  this  time  the  mercer  had  cooled  down 
to  a  moderate  temperature,  and  in  the  end, 
made  every  reparation  in  his  power,  saying 
he  was  very  busy  at  the  time,  and  had  he 
but  known  the  gentleman, "  he  would  have 
changed  fifty  sovereigns  for  him." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  said  the  poet — who 
had  recovered  his  speech — "  I  am  not  at  all 
offended,"  and  it  was  really  laughable  to  see 
them  shaking  hands  long  and  vigorously, 
each  with  perfect  sincerity  and  mutual  for- 
giveness. 
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LiTERATURB  aod  Christianity  present  in 
their  relations  hitherto  a  somewhat  singular 
and  perplexing  study.  They  have  but  seldom 
gone  hand  in  hand.  Their  mutual  bearing 
has  been  often  one  rather  of  repulsion  and 
hostility  than  of  attraction  and  sympathy. 
There  has  been  a  strong  jealousy  on  both 
sides  which  has  often  manifested  itself  in 
downright  animosity.  To  what  extent  this 
is  to  be  traced  to  their  original  position  of 
antagonism  it  would  now  perhaps  be  difficult 
to  say.  Christianity  grew  up  under  the 
hostile  frown  of  Pagan  Literature.  The 
spirit  of  the  one  revolted  from  that  of  the 
other;  and  while  it  is  true  that  almost  all 
the  literary  culture  which  survived  gradually 
passed  over  into  the  Church,  we  yet  find 
throughout  the  early  centuries,  till  it  culmi- 
nated in  the  notable  case  of  Gregory  in  the 
sixth,  a  prevailing  feeling  of  indinerence,  and 
even  of  opposition  to  heathen  learning  among 
Christians.!  With  the  revival  of  letters  the 
old  antagonism  reappeared.  The  ideals, 
which  kindled  the  young  enthusiasm  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  reawakened 
the  long  slumbering  literary  spirit,  were 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  It  was  from  the 
old  fountains  of  Pagan  culture,  dilapidated 
by  long  neglect,  and  overgrown  with  the 
weeds  of  centuries,  that  the  stream  of  genius 
burst  forth  afresh. 

The  spirit  of  Modern  literature  necessarily 
partook  of  the  character  of  its  origin.  It 
was  impossible  that  it  could  be  otherwise. 
Accustomed  to  find  the  standard,  not  merely 
of  taste,  but  of  character  and  feeling  in  the 
productions  of  Grecian  and  Roman  learning, 
modern  genius  could  not  fail  to  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  models  which  it  thus  worshipped. 
A  certain  Paganized  influence  accordingly 
diffused  itself  through  the  latter — an  influence 

*  The  Life  of  John  Sterling.  By  Thomas  Oaeltlb. 
LoDdoo,  1861. 

f  Julian,  we  know,  made  it  one  of  his  main  re- 
proaohee  against  the  Christians,  that  thej  ascribed 
the  works  df  heathen  geniuft  to  Satan  or  his  agents — 
an  aocntation  exaggerated  it  may  be  supposed,  but 
undoobtedly  indicating  in  the  Onnrch  a  prevailing 
MDtiment  of  boBtUity  to  heathen  learning. 


which,  in  some  of  its  noblest  representatives, 
may  be  said  to  have  been  almost  entirely 
overcome,  but  which  is  not  the  less  charac- 
teristic of  its  general  productions. 

We  scarcely  think  that  any  wpuld  be  dis- 
posed to  question  this  decided  efiect  of  the 
ancient  upon  the  modern  classical  Literature. 
In  turning  from  the  one  to  the  other,  we 
frequently  meet  with  but  little  change  of 
tone.  The  same  class  of  sentiment — ^the  same 
cast  of  character,  claim  our  sympathy  or 
provoke  our  dislike.  Or  where  there  is  no 
such  identity,  there  is  yet,  save  in  some  com- 
paratively rare  instances  of  high  significance, 
no  renovation  of  thought  and  feeling.  There 
is  no  baptism  of  divine  fire  renewing  and 
transfiguring  the  page  of  Literature.  Chris- 
tianity might  nearly  as  well  not  have  been, 
for  aught  of  its  spirit  that  breathes  in  many 
of  these  works  of  modem  genius  which  have 
most  interested  and  delighted  the  human 
mind.  It  is  of  our  own  literature  we  would 
be  understood  chiefly  to  speak  \  but  the 
truth  of  our  remark  will  perhaps  be  most 
readily  admitted  when  applied  to  Modem 
Literature  in  general. 

It  may  seem  a  harsh  and  Puritanical  judg- 
ment which  we  thus  pronounce.  But  the 
real  question  that  concerns  us  is,  not  whether 
the  judgment  be  harsh,  but  whether  it  be 
true.  No  good  can  come  from  mere  evasion 
on  such  a  subject.  The  truth  is  not  the  less 
true  that  we  do  not  acknowledge  it,  and 
force  ourselves  to  contemplate  it.  We  re- 
member the  stroDg  revulsion  of  feeling  with 
which  we  first  read  John  Foster's  very  minute 
and  candid  treatment  of  this  subject,  in  his 
famous  essay,  "  On  the  Aversion  of  Men  of 
Taste  to  Evangelical  Religion."  It  was  hard 
to  have  one's  idols  so  struck  down,  and  their 
true  character  so  unsparingly  exposed.  Even 
now,  on  reverting  to  the  essay,  we  have  been 
unable  to  read  it,  in  some  parts,  without  a 
kind  of  pain  which  must  have  led  many,  we 
fancy,  indignantly  to  toss  it  aside.  He  brings 
forth,  with  such  a  clear  yet  mild  prominence, 
the  peculiarities  of  Christianity,  and  confronti| 
them  80  clearly,  yet  boldly,  with  the  cbarafff 
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terbtics  of  oar  polite  Literature,  as  to  leave 
no  escape  from  conclasions  which  we  would 
still  faiu  repudiate.  He  presses  the  point  of 
contrast  in  a  manner  at  once  so  mea9ared 
and  forcible,  that  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  essential  truth  of  his  argument.  We  maj 
regret  it  from  our  love  of  Literature,  or  de- 
spise it  from  our  scorn  of  Christianity,  but 
we  will  find  it  hard  to  repel  it. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  in  some  respects,  coin-, 
cide  with  Foster.  We  think  that  here,  as 
often,  the  gloom  of  his  temperament  tinges 
the  picture  that  he  draws.  He  shuts  out 
too  much  the  lights  which  would  relieve,  and 
the  pleasant  colors  which  would  soften  it. 
Nay,  we  believe  that  the  severity  and  ex- 
clusivencss  of  his  own  religion  have  led  him 
to  do  some  special  injustice  to  the  venerated 
names  of  Addison  and  Johnson.  Still,  with 
every  abatement  we  may  make  of  his  repre- 
sentations, their  substantial  truth  remains. 
There  is  the  fad,  which  we  cannot  get  rid 
of  with  the  most  tolerant  latitudinarianism, 
that  so  much  of  our  Literature  is  not  charac- 
teristically  Christian,  but  the  reverse.  Its 
genius  is  not  only  not  consonant  with  that 
of  the  gospel,  but  often,  though  without  any 
polemical  purpose,  quite  hostile  to  it,  so  that 
every  truly  Christian  mind  must  feel  that 
the  fascinations  of  Literature  are  not  without 
their  danger. 

Not  for  one  moment,  indeed,  would  we  be 
supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  the  beautiful 
uses  of  all  true  Literature.  There  is  a  morally 
exalting  power,  we  believe,  in  all  its  genuine 
manifestations,  apart  from  their  relations  to 
Christianity.  It  is  the  wondrous  gift  of  ge- 
nius to  serve  often  as  a  moral  teacher,  even 
in  its  fall  and  degradation.  The  pure  heart 
will  gather  at  once  delight  and  discipline 
from  productions  which  may  yet  by  no  means 
mainly  minister  to  elevated  and  Christian 
feelings.  There  is  an  inextinguishable  ele- 
ment of  truth  and  beauty  in  nil  genius,  which, 
from  amid  whatever  corruption,  will  rbe  upon 
the  untainted  soul,  imparting  a  moral  joy 
and  strength  of  the  most  precious  kind. 
Foster,  we  think,  has  discerned  this  too  feebly 
and  inadequately.  He  has  made  too  little 
allowance  for  the  good  we  may  always  ex- 
tract from  whatever  the  hand  of  genius  has 
touched  with  its  magic,  or  arrayed  in  its  glory. 
£ven  admitting  that  there  is  so  much  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  in  our  past  Litera- 
ture, we  are  not  inclined  to  view  so  gloomily 
as  he  does  the  consequences  of  this.  That 
living  familiarity  with  our  best  writersy  both 
of  poetry  and  prose,  which  alone  can  impart 
a  true  literary  taste,  may,  we  think,  be  cul- 


tivated with  less  danger  to  Christian  habitudes 
of  thought  and  feeling  than  he  seems  to  be- 
lieve. Still  the  jaci  is,  in  the  main,  as  he 
has  represented  it.  Whatever  view  we  may 
take  of  its  bearing,  ii  is  not,  we  feel,  capable 
of  being  disputed.  The  significant  truth 
remains,  claiming  our  serious  attention,  that 
so  great  a  part  of  our  past  Literature  is  un- 
allied  with  Christianity. 

We  scarcely  think  it  can  be  necessary,  at 
this  day,  and  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  to 
offer  any  explanation  of  the  anxiety  with 
which  we  are  inclined  to  regard  this  fact. 
There  are  but  few  of  our  readers,  we  sup- 
pose, who  do  not  recognize  that  Christianity 
ought  to  be  associated  with  Literature.  It  is 
only  possible,  indeed,  on  the  ground  of  infi- 
delity, on  the  one  hand,  or  of  fanaticism,  on 
the  other,  to  maintain  that  they  can  be  sev* 
ered  without  mutual  injury.  Here,  as  in 
other  respects,  these  extremes  are  found  to 
meet.  From  opposite  reasons,  but  to  the 
same  purpose,  they  hold  that  Literature  has 
nothing  to  do  with  religion — the  former 
scorning  religion  as  an  unreality,  the  latter 
treating  Literature  as  a  folly.  Supposing 
we  take  our  stand  at  either  of  these  extreme 
points,  we  may  consistently  look  with  indiffer- 
ence on  the  separation  of  Literature  and 
Christianity,  or  even  advocate  the  propriety 
of  the  separation.  But  from  no  other  point 
can  we  contemplate  this  subject  indifferently. 
If  we  at  once  believe  in  Christianity,  and  m 
Literature,  we  cannot  logically  remain  satis- 
fied with  their  disjunction.  It  will  not  stand 
for  a  moment,  on  such  a  footing,  to  say,  as 
we  have  sometimes  virtually  heard  it  said, 
that  we  have  recourse  to  Literature,  not-  to 
have  our  piety  quickened,  but  our  taste  grati- 
fied ;  that  we  do  not  expect,  and  do  not 
desire,  the  devotion  of  a  David  in  Dry  den  or 
Pope,  or  the  spirit  of  the  Gospels  in  Hume 
or  Gibbon.  Every  one  in  his  own  place. 
We  are  content  to  take  Pope  and  Dryden  as 
they  are.  Nay,  we  think  that  any  special 
infusion  of  religion  into  their  pages  would 
only  have  tended  to  disgust,  as  has  beetl 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  some  other  writers 
who  have  attempted  an  incongruous  mixture 
of  piety  and  poetry.  This  is  a  style  of  ar- 
gument which,  if  now  but  little  heard,  and 
certainly  scarce  needing  refutation  here,  does 
yet,  we  apprehend,  sUently  influence  many 
minds  in  contemplating  the  relations  of  Lite- 
rature and  Christianity.  It  is  long  after  the 
neck  of  a  fallacy  is  broken  till  it  altogether 
expires.  It  drags  out  a  lingering  existence 
in  a  lower  class  of  minds  alter  it  has  loog 
ceased  to  live  in  a  higher.    And  a  fallacy 
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such  as  the  one  in  question,  which  Johnson, 
in  his  day,  took  under  hb  protection,  in  his 
well-known  and  often  refuted  remarks  on 
sacred  poetry,  may  be  imagined  to  have  some 
special  vitality  in  it.  It  is  one,  however, 
which  could  only  exist  in  an  atmosphere  of 
gross  misconception  as  to  the  nature  of  Chris- 
tianity. No  sooner  is  it  recognized,  what 
indeed  was  so  little  recognized  during  the 
last  century,  that  Christianity  is  bjrno  means 
merely  a  system  of  notions,  with  its  set  phras- 
eology, but  a  Life  animating  and  pervading 
the  whole  mental  and  active  being,  infusing 
a  totally  new  spirit  wherever  it  penetrates — 
changing  from  its  inmost  centre  the  complex- 
ion of  individual  and  social  character — than 
it  is  seen  that  it  must  identify  itself  with 
literature  wherever  it  really  lives.  Casting, 
as  it  does,  a  new  glory  on  nature  and  hu- 
manity, transfiguring  both  in  a  more  radiant 
and  significant  light,  how  can  it  foil,  where 
it  is  really  present,  to  interfuse  and  blend 
itself  with  every  phase  and  aspect  of  Litera- 
ture? 

It  has  been  often  lamentably  forgotten 
that  man,  however  complex  and  diverse  in 
his  nature,  with  the  most  varied  susceptibili- 
ties, each  going  forth  in  its  own  way  and 
seeking  nurture  after  its  kind,  is  not  and 
cannot  be,  in  any  of  the  essential  relations  of 
his  being,  contradictory.  What  heaps  of 
errors  on  all  questions  have  accumulated 
under  the  practical  forgetfulness  of  this  truth ! 
How  have  we  seen  the  functions  of  man's 
intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  nature  isola- 
ted, and  even  opposed  to  each  other,  as  if, 
instead  of  being  a  harmonious  growth  of 
powers,  centering  in  a  mysterious  unity  of 
consciousness,  he  were  a  mere  ill-assorted 
congeries  of  accidents — a  "  mere  bundle  of 
dry  sticks,"  as  John  Sterling  somewhere 
says — with  no  interior  principle  of  coherence ! 
In  our  <;ountry  we  have  perhaps  especially 
suffered  from  this  absurd  mode  of  contem- 
plating human  nature  under  arbitrary  divi- 
sions. Religion,  Morals,  Literature  have, 
with  us,  been  separated  and  marked  off  in 
the  most  rigorous  and  detailed  manner.  As 
we  pass  from  our  theological  to  our  moral 
writers,  and  again  to  our  writers  of  Belles 
Lettres,  how  often  do  we  seem  to  enter,  not 
only  distinct,  but  altogether  opposite  spheres 
of  thought  and  opinion !  We  contemplate 
man,  not  only  under  different,  but  frequently 
conflicting  aspects.  It  is  no  easy  matter 
sometimes  to  discern  the  same  human  Sub- 
stantive under  the  several  representations  set 
before  us.  The  colored  glasses  of  theology, 
moral  sciences,  and  Literature,  exhibit  often 


a  quite  contrary  image,  and  a  strange  and 
sceptical  confusion  of  feeling  is  apt  to  ensue 
in  the  mind  of  the  student.  It  will  not  be 
supposed  for  a  moment  that  we  deny  the 
necessity  of  classing  the  various  functions  of 
man's  being,  and  considering  them,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  apart.  It  is  only  to  the  extreme 
and  exclusive  manner  in  which  this  has  been 
often  done, — whereby,  as  it  were,  all  sense 
of  men's  spiritual  unity  has  been  lost, — that 
we  object.  In  whatever  special  capacity  we 
regard  man,  whether  as  a  religious,  moral, 
or  assthetical  being,  we  ought  never  to  forget 
that  all  his  qualities  are  only  several  charac- 
teristics or  manifestations  of  the  same  spirit- 
ual essence,  which, — however  we  may  ideally 
separate  them  for  convenience, — are  never 
actually  separated. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  evil 
effects  which  have  flowed  from  the  opposite 
arbitrary  and  artificial  mode  of  contemplation: 
One  of  the  greatest  of  these,  however,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  common  and  fixed  notion  that 
has  come  to  prevail  of  there  being  a  valid 
division  of  sacred  and  profane  in  human  na- 
ture and  human  life.  In  all  relations  the 
fatal  error  has  extended  itself,  that  in  re- 
deemed Humanity  there  are  yet  parts  which 
may  be  esteemed  common  or  unclean.  This 
is  the  radical  apostasy,  seen  in  its  grossest 
shape  in  Popery,  but  from  which  no  form  of 
Protestantism  has  been  as  yet  wholly  exempt. 
Within  the  kingdom  of  God  there  is  and  can 
be  no  such  distinction  of  sacred  and  profane. 
All  is  sacred  within, — all  is  profane  without 
it.  This  dualism  Christianity  recognizes  in 
the  broadest  manner.  Upon  this  as  its  funda- 
mental condition  it  rests.  But  within  the 
sphere  of  its  operation  this  dualism  entirely 
disappears.  Wherever  the  Gospel  enters  it 
renews  from  the  most  hidden  sources  the 
whole  being.  It  exalts  and  hallows  all  with 
a  most  sacred  anointing.  A  Christian  man, 
therefore,  can  never  legitimately  have  any 
pleasures  or  pursuits  that  are  not  Christian. 
In  all  moods  and  all  relations,  and  not  merely 
in  special  moods  and  circumstances,  he  must 
be  religious.  His  common  thoughts,  and 
every-day  sympathies,  and  not  merely  his 
most  exalted  and  solemn  aspirations,  must  go 
forth  from  a  Christian  centre,  and  partake  of 
a  Christian  character.  Christianity,  where 
it  asserts  its  true  nature,  is  pervadingly  ope- 
rative over  the  whole  life,  the  whole  sphere 
of  human  thought  and  feeling,  and  not  only 
over  some  special  section  or  moments  of  it. 

It  must  be  very  obvious  from  this  that 
Literature  can  never  be  legitimately  disso- 
ciated from  religion.    It  can  never  be  a  valid 
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and  consistent  step  to  acknowledge  that 
Christianity  is  good  in  its  place,  and  Litera- 
ture good  in  its  place,  but  that  their  provinces 
are  quite  apart  and  dissimilar.  'This  reasoning 
can  only  prevail  in  conjunction  with  the  most 
mechanical  and  perverted  notions  of  religion 
— where  it  is  viewed  as  a  mere  factitious  in- 
crement to  human  nature — an  ornamental 
cifiwn,  as  it  were,  to  be  worn  on  solemn  oc- 
casions, instead  of,  as  it  really  is,  a  sacred 
fire  kindled  within  the  most  secret  affections, 
and  irradiating  the  whole  being. 

In  exact  accordance  with  this  conclusion 
we  find  that  the  characteristically  irreligious 
period  of  our  Literature  just  corresponds  with 
the  age  of  a  negative  and  mechanical  Chris- 
tianity. Then  when  we  see  poetry,  and  phi- 
losophy, and  history,  most  thoroughly  and 
unhappily  alienated  from  a  Christian  spirit, 
we  see  Christianity  itself  most  dead.  The 
separation  grew  out  of  no  inherent  repulsion 
of  the  one  to  the  other,  but  out  of  the  decay 
and  perversion  of  both.  In  our  earlier  Litera- 
ture, awakened  and  matured  under  the  fresh 
impulse  of  the  Reformation, — and  while  that 
positive  and  living  apprehension  of  divine 
truth  which  it  called  forth  still  survived,  we 
see  a  Christian  influence  working  with  an  an- 
imating and  pervading  force.  It  was  only 
when  the  genuine  conception  of  Christianity 
as  a  divine  Life,  which  must  penetrate  and 
sanctify  every  department  of  human  senti- 
ment and  affection,  began  to  die  away,  that 
we  see  our  Literature  assuming  a  decidedly 
unchristian  character.  And  men  were  then 
content  with  such  a  Literature,  just  because 
they  were  content  with  such  a  religion. 
Where  the  latter  did  not  effect  to  govern  and 
transform  the  whole  character,  but  was  re- 
garded merely  as  a  sort  of  appendage  to  it, 
(honorable  or  otherwise  as  it  might  be,^  it 
was  only  natural  that  it  should  remain  dis- 
joined from  Literature.  It  is  only  where 
Christianity  fulfils  its  true  mission,  of  enter- 
ing into  the  inward  life  of  humanity,  and 
purifying  it  along  the  whole  course  of  its 
development,  that  Literature,  with  every 
other  form  of  this  development,  must  own  its 
sway  and  bear  its  stamp. 

The  aspects  of  our  recent  and  existing  Lite- 
rature bear  out  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 
Since  the  appearance  of  Foster's  Essay, British 
Literature  has  undergone  many  changes.  He 
himself,  in  a  note  to  one  of  the  later  editions, 
remarks  on  these  changes,  chiefly  in  regard 
to  style, — "  The  smooth  elegance,  the  gentle 
graces,  the  amusing,  easy,  and  not  deep  cur- 
rent of  sentiment  of  which  Addison  is  our 
finest  example,  have  been/'  he  says,  "suc- 


ceeded by  force,  energy,  bold  development 
of  principles,  and  every  kind  of  high  stimn-  , 
lus," — a  change  which,  with  true  critical 
penetration,  he  hailed  as  a  great  eain,  but 
not  unaccompanied  with  serious  evils.  For 
along  with  the  passion  for  vigor,  and  point, 
and  originality,  he  discerned  the  natural  ex- 
cesses of  this  passion — "  an  ample  exhibition 
of  contortion,  tricks  of  surprise,  parodox, 
headlong  dash,  factitious  fulmination,  and 
turpid  inanity." 

But  in  the  moral  and  religious  tone  of  our 
Literature  there  has  been  a  scarcely  less  sur- 
prising change,  which  we  wonder  Foster,  in 
special  relation  to  his  subject,  did  not  also 
notice,  as  it  had  begun  distinctly  to  manifest 
itself  within  the  period  to  which  he  alludes. 
The  same  relation  between  Literature  and 
Christianity  no  longer  exists  as  in  the  last  cen- 
tury. That  relation  may  be  briefly  defined 
to  have  been  one  of  indifference.  Literature 
passed  by  Christianity — ignored  it;  and 
Christianity,  in  the  merely  negative  form  in 
which  it  prevailed,  permitted  itself  to  be  ig- 
nored. With  scarcely  life  in  it  to  retain  its 
external  forms,  it  did  not  think  that  Literature 
did  it  barm  or  injury  in  passing  it  by  with  a 
quiet  and  somewhat  scornful  dignity.  Nay,  ^* 
divines  in  becoming  poets,  historians,  or  phi- 
losophers, (and  there  is  hardly  a  more  sig- 
nificant sign  of  the  age  than  this,)  conceived 
it  to  be  m  some  sort  necessary  to  lay  aside 
any  Christian  peculiarities,  and  Adcfpt  the  in- 
different and  paganized  tone  of  their  brothers 
in  letters.  But  Christianity,  awakening  from 
its  death -like  slumber,  and  in  every  direction 
giving  evidence  of  new  life,  could  no  longer 
be  treated  in  this  fashion.  It  must  either 
incorporate  itself  with  Literature,  or  enter 
into  open  conflict  with  it.  And  this  we  find 
accordingly  is  what  to  a  great  extent  has 
already  taken  place  in  our  day.  The  old  re- 
lation of  indifference  has  not,  indeed,  quite 
vanished.  There  is  still  in  certain  quarters 
to  be  heard  the  faint  echo  of  the  old  notion 
of  religion  and  letters  having  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other.  But  generally,  and  in  all 
the  freshest  and  most  significant  forms  of  our 
present  Literature,  the  cold,  external  com- 
promise with  Christianity  is  entirely  done 
away,  and  the  two  have  found  a  point  either 
of  living  union  or  of  downright  hostility. 

It  is  gratifying  that  so  much  of  existing 
Literature  breathes  a  truly  Christian  tone. 
In  all  its  various  forms,  poetical,  historical, 
and  philosophical,  we  see  the  clear  influence 
of  Christian  conceptions,  and  the  fruitful 
working  of  a  genuine  Christian  spirit.  It  is 
not  that  m  a  special  dogmatic  sense  any 
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phase  of  our  Literature  is  more  religious  than 
that  of  last  century.  The  mere  theological 
element  is  perhaps  not  much  more  prominent 
than  before,  ana  it  is  not  desirable  that  it 
should  be.  But  a  deep  flow  of  Christian 
sentiment,  a  tender  and  comprehensive  Chris- 
tian sympathy,  and  a  warm  and  genial  spirit 
of  love,  which  is  essentially  Christian,  are 
found  pervading  and  animating  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  present  literary  productions. 

But  concurrently  with  this  Christian  de- 
velopment of  our  Literature,  there  has  been 
also  a  very  significant  manifestation  of  an  op- 
posite kind.  The  very  same  process  has  to 
a  certain  extent  taken  place  among  us  as 
among  our  German  neighbors,  though  with 
differences  significant  of  the  relative  charac- 
teristics of  the  two  nations.  The  reaction 
against  the  old  negative  form  of  Christianity 
has  with  us  as  well  as  with  them  assumed 
two  distinct  modes  of  progress — one  proceed- 
ing from  the  revival  of  a  practical  Christian 
spirit ;  the  other  from  the  revival  of  a  more 
genuine  philosophical  spirit.  This  was  inev- 
itable in  the  course  of  things.  The  mechani- 
cal modes  of  conception  which  prevailed  so 
largely  during  last  century,  could  not  fail  to 
yield  on  both  sides,  as  soon  as  the  human 
mind  received  anew  and  invigorating  impulse. 
Empiricism  rests  not  only  on  a  practical  but  a 
speculative  falsehood.  It  not  only  quenches 
the  living  spirit  of  Christianity,  in  its  bare 
and  balograsp,  but  it  lies  against  the  truths 
of  the  human  soul,  and  as  soon  as  under  any 
movement  of  the  national  mind  a  genuine  and 
more  comprehensive  insight  is  obtained  into 
those  truths,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  attacked  also 
on  the  scientific  side.  This  we  know  to  have 
been  notably  the  case  in  Germany.  The 
older  Rationalism  fell  there  as  much  before 
the  attacks  of  a  new  and  more  exalted  philoso- 
phy, as  before  the  advance  of  a  deeper  and 
more  earnest  Christian  piety.  Kant,  and 
Jacobi,  and  Fries,  and  Schelling,  and  Hegel, 
in  their  own  way,  combatted  the  old  empiri- 
cal system,  just  as  vigorously  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  new  development  of  a  posi- 
tive Christianity  in  the  German  Church. 

A  twofold  movement  of  a  similar  kind,  al- 
though, in  the  nature  of  the  case,  far  less 
definitely  and  clearly  marked  out,  has  oc- 
curred in  this  country.  While  a  revived 
Christian  spirit  has  spread  in  many  quarters, 
and  pervaded  influential  sections  of  our  Li- 
terature, a  new  philosophical  spirit  has  also 
arisen — the  latter  no  less  opposed  than  the 
former  to  the  cold,  negative,  and  sceptical 
turn  of  our  former  Literature,  yet  not  only 
claiming  no  affinity  with  the  revived  Christian 


spirit,  but  entering  into  direct,  subtle,  and 
energetic  conflict  with  it. 

We  know  how  common  it  is  to  ascribe  this 
new  antichristian  manifestation  entirely  to 
German  influenee,  and  to  consider  it  as  alto- 
gether an  alien  importation  from  the  father- 
land. It  might  well  make  one  smile  to  hear 
the  complacency  with  which  in  certain  quar- 
ters, all  that  is  supposed  most  vicious  in  our 
present  Literature  and  Theology  is  laid  to 
the  account  of  poor  Germany.  The  fact  is, 
we  believe,  that  this  mode  of  ascribing 
changes  of  national  tastes  and  sentiment  so 
prominently  to  foreign  influence,  is  in  a  great 
measure  a  mistaken  one.  Such  changes  must 
ever  proceed  more  from  inward  and  spontan- 
oeus  tendencies,  than  from  any  mere  external 
causes.  The  history  of  every  people  is  a 
growth,  each  new  epoch  evolving  organically 
out  of  the  decay  and  corruption  of  the  old, 
and  not  a  mere  succession  of  accidental  im- 
pulses and  fortuitous  movements.  And  if 
there  is  now,  therefore,  among  us  a  rapid 
increase  of  what  is  called  Germanism,  (and 
we  have  no  objections  to  the  name  as  suf- 
ficiently although  vaguely  expressive,)  we 
conceive  it  to  spring  much  more  directly  from 
the  natural  and  inevitable  reaction  against 
the  old  empiricism  which  so  long  swayed 
British  thought  in  every  relation,  than  from 
any  immediate  and  tangible  influence  that 
German  literature  or  philosophy  are  yet  ex- 
cising. What  seems  to  be  generally  meant 
by  Germanism,  is  no  other  than  the  deeper 
and  bolder  and  more  thorough  spirit  of  in- 
quiry which  almost  everywhere,  and  in  so 
many  various  forms,  has  asserted  itself  against 
the  tamer  and  narrower  spirit  of  last  century. 
In  Britain  as  in  Germany,  this  new  spirit  has 
invaded  and  beaten  back  the  old  ;  and  in  the 
one  country  as  well  as  the  otiier,  it  has  as- 
sumed a  twofold  development — a  Christian 
and  an  antichristian.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that 
we  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  Germany, 
and  that  the  antichristian  development  among 
us  has  been  stimulated  by  German  influence ; 
but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  we  think, 
tobearin  mind  that  this  influence  has  only  been 
stimulative,  because  the  latent  tendency  was 
already  so  powerful  in  the  British  mind.  For 
mere  truth's  sake  we  think  it  important  to 
remember  this.  The  prevalent  method  of 
attributing  this  or  that  phenomenon  in  our 
Literature  or  Theology  to  Germany,  and  so 
making  an  end  of  it,  destroys,  in  our  opinion, 
all  historical  accuracy,  and  even  all  hibtorical 
sense. 

The  character  of  the  present  antichristian 
section  of  our  Literature  may  be  generally 
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defined,  for  want  of  a  more  significant  term, 
88  pantheistic.  It  is  the  extreme  reaction 
agamst  the  character  of  our  previous  Litera- 
ture. Whereas  the  latter,  with  a  somewhat 
atheistic  indifference,  nowhere  sought  a  di- 
Yine  meaning  in  things, — this  discerns  a  divin- 
ity everywhere  and  pre-eminently  in  man 
himself,  who  is  the  great  miracle  of  miracles 
— ^tfae  true  Emanuel.  Whereas  the  one  was 
content  to  rest  on  the  mere  surface  and  me- 
chanism— ^the  outward  sensuousness  and  visi- 
bility of  things — the  other  would  penetrate 
to  the  living  unity — the  reality  underlying 
all  the  confused  phenomena  of  existence — 
the  great  heart  of  the  universe.  This,  in  now 
familiar  phrase,  is  the  '*  divine  idea  of  the 
world,"  which  "  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  ap- 
pearance ;"  and  men  of  letters,  who  rise  to 
the  consciousness  of  their  true  functions,  and 
become  interpreters  of  this  "divine  idea," 
are,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  words,  pro- 
phets and  priests.  It  is  impossible,  there- 
fore, to  overestimate  the  importance  of  the 
literary  function.  It  is  the  one  perpetual 
Priesthood,  from  age  to  age,  teaching  all  men 
that  God  is  still  present  in  their  lives.  It  is 
the  true  Ministry,  ever  presenting  in  new 
forms  of  beauty,  in  richer  and  more  touching 
sermons,  the  eternal  truth  of  nature  and  of 
life.  To  use  the  fine  words  of  one  to  whom, 
as  having  above  all  given  significance  to  this 
new  literary  movement,  and  as  standing  some- 
what notably  at  its  head,  our  language  has 
already  obviously  pointed.  "  He  that  can 
write  a  true  book  to  persuade  England,  is 
Dot  he  the  bishop  and  archbishop,  the  pri- 
mate of  England,  and  of  all  England?  I 
many  a  time  say,  the  writers  of  newspapers, 
pamphlets,  poems,  books,  these  are  the  real 
working  effective  church  of  a  modem  coun- 
try. Nay,  not  only  our  preaching,  but  even 
our  worship,  is  it  not  too  accomplished  by 
means  of  printed  books  ?  The  noble  senti- 
ment which  a  gifted  soul  has  clothed  for  us 
in  melodious  words,  which  brings  melody 
into  our  hearts — is  not  this  essentially,  if  we 
will  understand  it,  of  the  nature  of  worship  ? 
He  who  in  any  way  shews  us  better  than  we 
knew  before,  that  a  lily  of  the  field  is  beau- 
tiful, does  he  not  shew  it  us  as  an  effluence 
of  the  Fountain  of  all  Beauty — as  the  hand- 
writing made  visible  there  of  the  great  Maker 
of  the  Universe.  He  has  sung  for  us,  made 
us  sing  with  him  a  little  verse  of  a  sacred 
Psalm.  Essentially  so.  How  much  more 
he  who  sings,  who  says,  or  in  any  way  brings 
home  to  our  hearts  the  noble  doings,  feelings, 
darings  and  endurances  of  a  brother  man ! 
He  has  verily  touched  our  hearts  as  with  a 


live  coal/ro»A  the  altar.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
worship  more  authentic.  Literature,  so  far 
as  it  is  Literature,  is  an  "  apocalypse  of  Na- 
ture," a  revealing  of  the  "  open  secret.''  It 
may  well  enough  be  named  m  Fichte's  style 
a  "  continuous  revelation,"  of  the  Godlike  in 
the  Terrestrial  and  Common.  The  Godlike 
does  ever  in  very  truth  endure  there ;  is 
brought  out  now  in  this  dialect,  now  in  that, 
with  various  degrees  of  clearness :  all  true 
gifted  Singers  and  Speakers  are  consciously 
or  unconsciously  doing  so.  The  dark  scorn- 
fnl  indignation  of  a  Byron,  so  wayward  and 
perverse,  may  have  touches  of  it ;  nay,  the 
withered  mockery  of  a  French  skeptic — his 
mockery  of  the  False,  a  love  and  worship  of 
the  True.  How  much  more  the  sphere-har- 
mony of  Shakspeare  and  a  Goethe  :  the 
cathedral  music  of  a  Milton ;  the  humble 
genuine  lark-notes  of  a  Burns, — sky-lark, 
starting  from  the  humble  furrow,  far  over- 
head into  the  blue  depths,  and  singing  to  us 
so  genuinely  there !  Fragments  of  a  real 
'  Church  Liturgy'  and  '  body  of  Homilies,' 
strangely  disguised  from  the  common  eye, 
are  to  be  found  weltering  in  that  huge  froth- 
ocean  of  Printed  speech  we  loosely  call  Li- 
terature! Books  are  our  Church  too." — 
(Carlyle*9  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship,  pp. 
2C3,  264.) 

It  is  obvious  how  complete  is  the  reaction 
here  against  the  spirit  of  our  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Literature.  It  is  no  less  obvious,  we 
doubt  not,  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  there 
is  an  important  element  of  truth  in  all  that 
is  here  said  about  the  divine  meaning  that 
lies  in  every  thing  and  in  every  man,  and  of 
the  true  dignity  of  Literature  as  the  inter- 
preter of  this  meaning.  God  is  everywhere 
and  in  all  things,  and  in  him  alone  we  live 
and  move  and  have  our  being.  All  in  us  and 
around  us  is  holy.  The  stamp  of  divinity  is 
on  all,  and  man  is  verily  the  true  Shekinah, 
as  Chrysostom  said  of  old.  All  genuine  in- 
terpretation of  man  and  nature,  therefore — 
in  other  words,  all  genuine  forms  of  Litera- 
ture, are  religious.  There  can  never  be,  as 
our  previous  remarks'have  endeavored  strong- 
ly to  shew,  a  disjunction  between  letters  and 
religion  without  somewhat  fatal  injury  to 
both.  Where  such  a  disjunction  is  recog- 
nized and  defended  Christianity  must  be  dead, 
and  Literature  will  be  dwarfed  and  feeble 
and  dyinff. 

We  acknowledge,  therefore,  in  the  warm- 
est manner  the  earnest  efforts  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
to  vindicate  the  religious  character  of  all 
true  Literature.  No  one  has  spoken  more 
noble  and  touchmg  words  on  vm  subr^*  * 
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and  it  has  appeared  at  times  to  ourselves 
strangely  repugnant  that  we  should  yet  be 
obliged  to  reckon  him  very  far  from  a  friend 
to  Christianity.  So  truly  Christian- wise 
does  he  often  speak,  that  when  we  class  him, 
as  we  have  done,  at  the  head  of  the  anti- 
christian  section  of  our  Literature,  our  heart 
almost  forgives  us.  It  is  not  that  we  care 
what  any  of  his  worshippers  and  followers 
may  say  to  this,  but  a  voice  within  us  bids 
us  tremble  lest  we  do  him  injustice.  The 
calmer  and  clearer  view  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever will  never  allow  us  any  other  conclusion. 
We  find  as  we  study  him,  and  the  more  we 
study  him  the  more  plainly  we  find,  that  Li- 
terature is  not  only  with  him  religious  but 
religion.  It  is  not  only  a  divine  teacher, 
but  the  Divine  Teacher,  and  the  only  one  left 
for  man  in  these  latter  days.  Any  more 
special  religion  than  that  which  is  written  on 
the  face  of  nature  and  in  the  soul  of  man, 
Mr.  Carlyle  evidently  disclaims.  He  will 
have  no  apocalypse  save  that  of  which  Liter- 
ature is  the  acknowledged  interpreter.  Man, 
if  he  will  only  open  his  eyes  to  the  beauty 
which  environs  him,  and  listen  to  the  "  still 
small  voice"  which  speaks  from  within  his 
own  heart,  and  allow  himself  to  enter  into 
clear  and  calm  commu  lion  with  the  eternal 
laws  of  the  universe,  becomes  religious  in 
the  highest  sense  possible  for  him.  And  it 
is  just  the  glory  of  Literature  that  it  is  her 
peculiar  mission  to  reveal  ever  more  radiantly 
this  beauty,  and  awaken  ever  more  power- 
fully this  inner  voice,  and  so  place  man  in 
ever  more  clearly  conscious  and  calmly  in- 
telligent relation  to  the  great  laws  of  his  be- 
ing, and  of  all  being.  In  characteristic  and 
unmistakable  speech,  we  are  told  that  **  the 
Maker's  Laws,  whether  they  are  promulgated 
in  Sinai  Thunder  to  the  ear  or  imagination, 
or  quite  otherwise  promulgated,  are  the  Laws 
of  God ;  transcendent,  everlasting,  imperative- 
ly demanding  obedience  from  all  men.  This, 
without  any  thunder,  or  with  never  so  much 
thunder,  thou,  if  there  be  any  soul  left  in 
thee,  canst  know  of  a  truth.  The  Universe, 
I  say,  is  made  by  Law ;  the  great  Soul  of 
the  World  is  just  and  not  unjust.  Look 
thou,  if  thou  have  eyes  or  soul  left,  into  this 
great  shoreless  Incomprehensible  ;  in  the 
heart  of  its  tumultuous  Appearances,  Em- 
broilments and  mad  Time- Vortexes,  is  there  y 
not  silent,  eternal,  an  All-just,  an  All-beauti- 
ful, sole  Reality  and  ultimate  controlling 
Power  of  the  Whole  ?  This  is  not  a  figure 
of  speech  ;  this  is  a  fact.  The  fact  of  gra- 
vitation known  to  all  animals  is  not  surer 
than  this  inner  Fact  which  may  be  known  to 


all  men Rituals,  Litui^es,  Credos, 

Sinai  Thunder ;  I  know  more  or  less  the  hu- 
tory  of  these  ;  the  rise,  progress,  decline  and 
fall  of  these.  Can  thunder  from  all  the 
thirty -two  Azimuths  repeated  daily  for  cen- 
turies of  years  make  God's  laws  more  godr 
like  to  me  ?  Brother,  no.  Perhaps  I  am 
grown  to  be  a  man  now,  and  no  not  need  the 
thunder  and  the  terror  any  longer :  perhaps 
I  am  above  being  frightened  ;  perhaps  it  is 
not  fear  but  Reverence  alone  that  shall  now 
lead  me  !  Revelations,  Inspirations  ?  Yes, 
and  thy  own  Go  J  created  Soul ;  dost  thou  not 
call  that  a  *  revelation  ?'  Who  made  thee  ? 
Where  didst  thou  come  from  ?  The  Voice 
of  Eternity,  if  thou  be  not  a  blasphemer  and 
poor  asphyxied  mute,  speaks  with  that 
tongue  of  thine  1  TlioUrMt  the  latest  birth  of 
nature ;  it  is  the  '  Inspiration  of  the  Almighty* 
that  giveth  thee  understanding !  my  brother, 
my  brother." — (Past  and  Present,  pp.  80? 
-9.) 

If  any  doubt  could  have  remained  as  to  the 
real  meaning  of  all  such  utterances,  and  as 
to  the  real  significance  of  the  relation  which 
Mr.  Carlyle  occupies  to  Christianity,  it  must 
at  length  have  been  sufficientiv  removed  by 
the  appearance  of  his  Life  of  olerling,  which 
we  have  made  the  occasion  of  these  remarks. 
To  us,  we  will  confess  at  once,  that  this  book 
is  a  very  mournful  one— the  most  mournful 
we  have  read  for  many  a  day.  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  that  after  all  Mr.  Carlyle  had  pre- 
viously written,  we  had  any  right  to  expect 
a  different  book.  We  now  at  least  clearly 
enough  see  that  we  had  no  such  right.  And 
yet  somehow  we  had  expectations  regarding 
it,  which,  in  almost^every  respect,  have  been 
miserably  disappointed.  We  are  conscious 
of  admiring  Mr.  Carlyle  in  some  respects  so 
genuinely,  of  honoring  so  heartily  the  fine 
and  "  rarely  bestowed  "  gift  of  genius  which 
God  has  given  him ;  he  has  withal  such  a 
noble  insight  into  Humanity  in  tbia nineteenth 
century,  and  such  a  warm  and  vigorous  sym- 
pathy with  its  perplexities,  its  wrongs,  and 
its  miseries,  that  we  looked  (the  expectation 
had  somehow  laid  itself  so  closely  to  oar 
heart,  that  we  now  wonder  at  ourselves  a  lit- 
tle) to  this  book  at  last  for  some  light  to  be 
thrown  on  the  weltering  chaos — some  break- 
ing of  day  o*er  the  confused  darkness  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  delighted  to  dwell. 
The  subject  was  one  to  encourage  us  in  this 
expectation :  the  story  of  a  life  which  had 
gone  astray  amid  this  same  darkness  and  per- 
plexity in  which  so  many  are  now  wandering 
— of  one  who  had  sought  truth  with  a  pure 
and  earnest  aim,  and  yet  only  found  (if,  in- 
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deed,  he  had  been  so  far  successful)  some 
fiuQt  forecasts,  when  be  departed  to  the 
eternal  Silence.  Here,  if  ever,  was  an  op- 
portunity of  building  on  the  broken  fragments 
of  such  a  life,  some  '*  sunny  dome  "  of  faith 
and  hope  for  all  weary  travelers  on  the  same 
pathway.  For  any  other  purpose  than  this 
the  life  was  not  worth  recounting, — certainly 
not  worth  again  recounting.  If  Sterling's 
career  was  not  to  teach  us  in  our  present  im- 
broglio of  faiths  and  superstitions  some  les- 
son of  religion,  then  it  had  not,  that  we  can 
see,  any  lesson  at  all  to  teach.  It  had  bet- 
ter, with  many  others,  have  remained  un- 
written ;  or,  at  least,  enough  had  been  said 
and  written  about  it.  However  vain,  there- 
fore, we  may  now  see  that  our  expectation 
was  in  the  matter,  we  cannot  yet  think  it  was 
sltogether  unreasonable. 

The  significance  which,  in  almost  every 
quarter  had  been  found  to  attach  to  the  life 
of  John  Sterling,  was  a  religious  one.  What 
save  this  could  it  be  ?  In  Literature, — un- 
doubtedly gifted  as  he  was,  and  full  from  the 
beginning  of  a  certain  bloom  and  rich  pro- 
mise, which  yet  never  ripened,  and  did  not 
seem  to  be  greatly  ripening, — he  had  scarce!  v 
achieved  for  himself  a  name.  He  has  left 
behind  him  nothing  that  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  amid  the  endless  arUcle- writing  and 
"  blotting  of  white  paper  "  in  our  day.  This 
Carlyle  himself  sees  very  well  and  acknowl- 
edges. "  Sterling's  performance  and  real 
or  seeming  importance  in  this  world,"  he 
lays,  "  was  actually  not  of  a  kind  to  demand 
an  express  Biography,  even  according  to  the 
world's  usages.  His  character  was  not  su- 
premely original ;  neither  was  his  fate  in  the 
world  wonderful.  What  he  did  was  inconsid- 
erable enough ;  and  as  to  what  it  lay  in  him  to 
have  done,  this  was  but  a  problem  now  beyond 
possibility  of  settlement.  Why  had  a  Bio- 
grapy  been  inflicted  on  this  man  ?  why  had 
not  No-biography,  and  the  privilege  of  all 
the  weary,  been  his  lot  ?" 

To  which  emphatic  query  he  strangely 
enough  replies  by  writing  another  biography 
of  this  man,  and  from  what  reason  ?  From 
one  just  the  very  opposite  of  that  which,  in 
the  feeling  of  so  many,  had  alone  imparted 
significance  and  interest  to  the  life  of  Ster- 
ling. Because  Archdeacon  Hare  had  viewed 
the  life  of  his  friend  mainly  in  a  religious 
light,  and  dwelt  upon  it  perhaps  somewhat 
exclusively  in  this  light — for  this  reason,  and 
to  correct  the  false  effects,  as  he  believes,  of 
the  picture  thus  drawn,  Mr.  Carlyle  has  re- 
written his  life.  He  and  some  correspondent 
(who  seems,  in  a  very  marked  sensoi  to  be  an 
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alter  ego — a  Carlyle  the  second,)  do  not  hesi- 
tate, in  fact,  to  express  considerable  indigna- 
tion at  the  misrepresentations  in  which  they 
conceive  the  figure  of  Sterling  to  stand  in  the 
Memoir  of  the  Archdeacon.  He  appears  to 
them  to  be  treated  in  it  merely  as  a  clergy- 
man, in  which  capacity  he  only  acted  for  eight 
months,  and  the  relations  of  which  were#ia 
no  degree,  the  most  important  of  his  life. 
"A  pale  sickly  shadow  in  torn  surplice^^ 
writes  this  correspondent,  "  is  presented  to 
us  here,  weltering,  bewildered  amid  heaps  of 
what  you  call  '  Hebrew  Old-clothes :'  wrest- 
ling with  impotent  impetuosity  to  free  itself 
from  the  baleful  imbroglio,  as  if  that  had 
been  its  one  function  in  life ;  who,  in  this 
miserable  figure,  would  recognize  the  bril- 
liant, beautiful,  and  cheerful  John  Sterling, 
with  his  ever- flowing  wealth  of  ideas,  fancies, 
imaginations  ;  with  his  frank  affections,  inex- 
haustible hopes,  audacities,  activities,  and 
general  radiant  vivacity  of  heart  and  intelli- 
gence, which  made  the  presence  of  him  an 
illumination  and  inspiration  wherever  he 
went  ?  It  Is  too  bad.  Let  a  man  be  hon- 
estly forgotten  when  his  life  ends ;  but  let 
him  not  be  misremembered  in  this  way.  To 
be  hung  up  as  an  ecclesiastical  scarecrow,  as 
a  target  for  heterodox  and  orthodox  to  prac- 
tise archery  upon,  is  no  fate  that  can  be  due 
to  the  memory  of  Sterling.  It  was  not  as  a 
ghastly  phantasm,  choked  in  Thirty-nine- 
article  controversies,  or  miserable  Semitic, 
Anti-semitic  street-riots,  in  skepticisms,  ago- 
nized self-seekings,  that  this  man  appeared 
in  life."— (jP.  6.) 

Now  while  it  is  no  special  concern  of  ours 
to  defend  Archdeacon  Hare's  portrait  of  his 
friend,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
he  appears  to  us, — with  all  the  evidence  now 
before  us, — to  have  apprehended  and  ren- 
dered the  real  meaning  of  Sterling's  life,  up- 
on the  whole,  more  truly  than  Mr.  Carlyle. 
In  the  present  biography  we  no  doubt  see 
Sterling  in  a  more  varied  and  complete  light, 
— generally,  indeed,  in  a  quite  different  light ; 
yet  all  the  obvious  efforts  of  Mr.  Carlyle  to 
crush  the  matter  out  of  sight,  fail  to  con- 
vince us  that  the  religious  phase  of  Sterling's 
career  was  not,  for  others  at  least,  the  most 
significant  and  noteworthy  through  which  he 
passed.  If  it  did  not  possess  all  the  import- 
ance which  it  assumes  in  Hare's  memoir,  it 
was  yet  the  most  important  feature  claiming 
public  attention.  It  was  the  point  of  view 
especially  from  which  those  beyond  the  mere 
circle  of  Sterling's  companionship  felt  that 
his  life  had  any  peculiar  interest  for  them.  It 
very  naturaUy,  therefore,  assumed  the  pro 
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nence  it  did  in  the  hands  of  the  Archdeacon, 
although  from  the  deficiency  of  bis  represen- 
tation m'  other  respects,  it  now  seems  to  oc- 
cupy a  somewhat  too  naked  and  exclusive 
position.  For  our  own  part,  however,  we 
feel  bound  to  say  that  we  prefer  the  portrait 
of  Hare  to  that  of  Carlyle.  It  will  not,  of 
course,  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  we 
intend  any  comparison  between  the  mere 
literary  merits  of  the  Memoirs.  The  brief 
sketch  of  the  Archdeacon  has,  in  this  respect, 
no  pretensions  to  rank  with  the  more  copious 
and  finished  biography  before  us.  But  we 
feel  strongly  (notwithstanding  the  somewhat 
rude  bluster  we  have  quoted  above),  that  it 
is  a  more  loveable  and  interesting  character 
rises  upon  us  from  the  faint  and  rapid  outlines 
of  the  one  than  from  the  more  complete  picture 
of  the  other.  We  confess,  indeed,  to  no 
small  amount  of  disenchantment,  in  reading 
Carlyle's  Life.  Every  touch  of  the  heroic 
we  had  hitherto  associated  with  Sterling 
gradually  disappeared.  The  pure,  earnest, 
struggling  aspirant  after  truth  merged  into  the 
merely  frank,  brilliant,  somewhat  impetuous, 
and  spoiled  Dilettante.  The  halo  that  had 
surrounded  him,  to  our  vision,  was  gone. 
Mr.  Carlyle  would  probably  say — so  much 
the  better.  It  was  just  for  this  purpose  he 
wrote  his  book.  This  was  just  his  aim — to 
snatch  the  figure  of  his  friend  from  the  ab- 
surd halo  of  religious  interest  which  had  been 
thrown  around  it.  But  we  feel  satisfied, 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Carlyle*s  asseverations, 
that  such  an  mterest,  although  not  in  the 
measure  supposed  by  some,  did  invest  Ster- 
ling's life. 

If  we  now  pass  from  these  general  re- 
marks to  some  special  criticism  on  the  work 
before  us,  we  feel,  first  of  all,  called  upon  to 
express  our  delight  with  it  in  a  mere  literary 
point  of  view.  We  agree  with  our  contem- 
poraries generally  in  esteeming  it,  in  this  res- 
pect,  one  of  the  best  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  books. 
It  has  not  only  here  and  there  touches  of  ex- 
quisite art,  but  its  pervading  texture  is,  to 
our  minds,  of  a  more  finely  wrought  and 
beautiful  character  than  any  of  his  recent 
compositions.  The  style,  in  its  general  struc- 
ture, is  the  same  which,  from  so  many  quar- 
ters, has  provoked  assault;  but  it  moves, 
save  at  brief  intervals,  in  a  clearer,  quieter, 
and  more  placid  flow  than  usual.  If  not  ris- 
ing to  any  of  those  terrific  heights  of  sub- 
limity, of  which  it  is  so  capable,  crushing  and 
overwhelming  the  reader  with  its  piled -up 
and  lurid  grandeur,  and  stunning  him  with 
lAe  thunder  of  its  march;  neither  does  it 
ereraink,  aare  in  rare  WBtaaoea,  into  the  mere 


grotesque  and  fantastic — the  mere  mimicry 
of  thunder,  which  not  infrequently  turns  our 
gravity  into  a  smile  in  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Carlyle's  writings.  There  are*  indeed,  some 
scattered  passages  of  a  very  provocative  and 
impetuous  kind,  and  one  or  two  which,  io 
their  ragged  and  inapposite  contrasts,  may 
well  call  forth  a  smile ;  but  a  character  of 
pathetic  softness,  of  mild  and  graceful  ten- 
derness, is  the  distinguishing  one  of  the  vol- 
ume. It  is  impossible  to  doubt  how  truly 
Carlyle  loved  his  friend,  or  what  a  deep  and 
pensive  fountain  of  love  there  is  in  the  man 
altogether.  Down  below  all  his  nigffed 
sternness  and  repulsive  bitterness,  there  is  a 
well  of  genial  and  most  gentle  affection,  the 
stream  of  which  makes  glad  almost  every 
page  of  this  book.  As  a  work  of  art,  too,  as 
a  compact  piece  of  biographic  story,  in  which 
the  principal  figure  occupies  his  due  promi- 
nence, while  a  group  starts  into  life  here  and 
there  around  him,  by  a  few  rapid  and  pic* 
turesque  touches,  it  is  very  nearly  perfect. 
After  we  had  once  begun  its  perusal,  we 
could  not  lay  it  aside  nor  pause  over  it.  But 
onward  we  went,  now  well-nigh  touched  to 
tears,  and  now,  it  is  true,  touched  with  in- 
dignation, at  some  obvious  and  gross  injus- 
tice, but  owning  everywhere  the  felicitous 
mastery  of  the  hand  that  was  leading  us.  A 
feeling  of  deep  sadness,  however,  of  profound 
and  perplexing  sorrow,  was  vppermost  with 
us  in  its  perusal. 

In  token  of  the  rich  literary  merit  we  have 
ascribed  to  this  volume,  we  feel  bound  to 
present  our  readers  with  a  few  extracts,  al- 
though most  of  them,  even  to  those  who  may 
not  have  read  the  volume,  will,  we  dare  say» 
be  familiar  from  the  numerous  notices  that 
have  appeared  of  it.  They  are  of  that 
kind,  however,  which  will  bear  a  second 
reading.  Sterling's  mother  is  thus  described 
in  the  second  chapter : — 

"  Mrs.  Sterling,  even  in  her  later  days,  bad  still 
traces  of  the  old  beauty ;  then  and  always  she 
was  a  woman  of  delicate,  pious,  affectionate  chsp- 
racter;  exemplary  as  a  wife,  a  mother,  and  a 
friend.  A  refined  female  nature  ;  something  trem- 
ulous in  it,  timid,  and  with  a  certain  vernu  fresh- 
ness still  unweakened  by  long  converse  with  the 
world.  The  tall  slim  figure,  always  of  a  kind  of 
quaker  neatness ;  the  innocent  anxious  face,  anx- 
ious bright  hazel  eyes ;  the  timid,  yet  gracefully 
cordial  ways;  the  natural  intelligence,  instinctive 
sense  and  worth,  were  very  characteristic.  Her 
voice,  too,  with  its  something  of  soft  querulous- 
ness,  easily  adapting  itself  to  a  light  thin-flowing 
style  of  mirth, on  occasion,  was  characteristic; 
she  had  retained  her  Ulster  intonations,  and  was 
with&V  somftwbiX  co^^oua  in  speech.  A  fine  trem- 
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nkniHif  tensitive  nature,  ttroag  chiefly  on  the  aide 
of  the  aSectione,  &nJ  the  graceful  iosights  and 
acti*iIiM  that  depend  oo  these — [rii]y  i  beautiful, 
maeh  tnfiering,  maeh  loving  hoase-molher.  From 
her  chiefly,  as  one  could  diBcern,  John  Sterling 
had  derivnl  the  delicate  aroma  of  his  nature — its 
pietv,  clearness,  siDcerity ;  and  from  hia  fslberthe 
ready  practical  gift«,  the  impetuositiei,  and  the 
«udaeitiet,  were  also  (though  in  ttran£e,new  fono) 
tisibty  ioherited.  A  man  was  lucky  to  bav«  audi 
a  HoUter — to  have  each  Parents  as  hath  his  were." 
—(Pp.  n,  18.) 

We  give  as  a  companion  piotare  the  fol- 
lowing—a veiy  slight  thing  indeed,  bat 
pleasant  and  attractive : — Charles  Barton 
"now,  in  1829-30,  an  amiable,  cheerful, 
rather  idle  young  fellow  about  town  ;"  bad 
been  one  of  Sterling's  fellow -students  at 
Cambridge,  and,  meeting  again  in  London, 
StArliog  became  a  familiar  intimate  of  his 
family.  The  eldest  daughter — "a  stately, 
blooming,  black-eyed  young  woman,  full  of 
gay  Boftueas,  of  indolent  sense  and  enthusi- 
asm, about  Sterling's  own  age,  if  not  a  little 
older," — would  seem  to  have  especially  in- 
terested him,as  he  had  undoubtedly  found  an 
interest  in  her  eyes.  In  the  meantime  there 
was  talk  of  a  Spanish  invasion,  and  of  Ster- 
ling) now  full  of  enthusiastic  radicalism,  join- 
ing the  invaders.  "  The  ship  was  fast  get- 
ting ready ;  on  a  certain  day  it  was  to  drop 
ioietly  down  the  Thames ;  then  touch  at 
leal  and  take  on  board  Torrijos  and  his  ad- 
venturers, who  were  to  be  in  waiting  and  on 
the  outlook  for  them  there.  Let  every  man 
lay  in  his  accoutrements  then ;  let  every  man 
make  his  packages,  his  arrangements,  and 
farewells.  Sterling  went  to  take  his  leave  of 
Mifts  Barton.  '  You  are  going  then  to  Spwn  ? 
To  rough  it  amid  the  glones  of  war  and 
perilous  insurrection ;  and  with  that  weak 
health  of  youn  ;  and  we  shall  never  see  you 
more  then!'  Miss  Barton,  all  her  gaiety 
gone,  the  dimplmg  softness  became  liquid 
sorrow,  and  the  musical  ringing  voice  onr^ 
wmI  of  woe, '  burst  into  tears,  — so  I  have  it 
on  authority  ; — here  wasone  possibility  about 
to  be  strangled  that  made  unexpected  noise  ! 
Sterling's  Interview  ended  in  the  offer  of  his 
hand  and  the  acceptance  of  it." — (Pp.  93. 
94.) 

It  was  not  till  after  Sterling  had  retired 
from  the  Church  that  he  made  the  acqutunt- 
ance  of  Carlyle.  He  had  come  to  London  to 
consult  aa  to  the  state  of  his  health,  which 
he  began  to  find  inadequate  for  the  efficient 
diacharge  of  his  pastoral   datiea.     On  this 

'on  Carlyle  first  met  him  at  the  India 

>,  in  company  with  John  Mill. 
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"  The  sight  of  onr  (he  rayr)  whose  Soe  qnali< 
lie?  I  had  ollen  heard  of  lately,  was  jnterestiog 
i>noagh,  and,  on  the  whole,  proved  not  disappoint* 
lug,  ihough  it  was  the  tnineUcion  of  dream  into 
Titct— that  is,  of  poetry  into  pnwe,  and  showed  its 
unrhymed  side  wilhal.  A  limse  careless-looking 
thin  figure,  in  careless  dim  costume,  sat  in  a 
Idnnging  poalure,  carelessly  and  copionsty  talking. 
I  was  struck  with  the  kindly,  but  restless,  swift 
ghac\ngejBs,ahu:hliiokeiai  if  Ihe  imrili  tone  ail 
out  conning  like  a  pack  q^  merry  "f!^  beaglet, 
baaling  «rery  buA.  The  hrow,  rather  eloping  in 
form,  was  not  of  imposing  character,  though, 
again,  the  head  was  longlsh,  which  is  slways  tna 


The  acquaintance  thus  began  ripened 
speedily  into  a  very  close  and  peculiar  friend- 
t^hip  ;  and  especially  when  Sterling  finally 
left  Herstmonceui,  the  seat  of  his  brief 
clerical  labors,  and  took  up  his  abode  at 
Sayswater,  the  intimacy  between  him  and 
Carlyle  appears  to  have  grona  fast,  and 
deepened  on  the  one  side  mto  that  profound 
ustimation,  and  on  the  other  into  that  deep 
iind  tender  love,  which  ever  afterwards  cha- 
racterized it.  Carlyle  thus  describes  the  em- 
ployment and  character  of  his  friend  at  this 
e: — 

Sterling's  days,  during  this  time  as  alwaya, 
'e  full  of  occupation,  cheerfully  interesting  to 
self  and  others ;  though,  tite  wrecks  of  theolo- 
Bo  encumbering  hini,  little  frnit  on  the  positive 
si'de  could  come  of  these  Ishors.  On  the  negative 
side  they  were  productive  ;  and  there  was  also  so 
much  of  encumbrance  requiring  removal  before 
fruit  could  grow,  there  was  plenty  of  labor  need- 
ed. He  looked  happy  as  well  as  busy  ;  roamed 
extensively  among  his  friends,  and  loved  to  have 
them  about  him— chiefly  old  Cambridge  comrades, 
now  settling  into  occupations  in  the  world  ; — and 
was  feit  by  all  his  friends,  by  myself  as  by  few,  to 
he  a  welcome  illuminalion  in  the  dim  whirl  of 
things.  A  man  of  altogether  social  and  human 
ways ;  hia  address  everywhere  pleasant  and  en- 
livening. A  certain  smile  of  tnin  but  genuine 
laughter,  we  might  ssy,  hung  gracefully  over  all 
he  said  and  did  ;— -ejcpressing  gracefully,  accord- 
ing to  the  model  of  this  epoch,  the  stoical  poco- 
curantiem  which  is  required  of  the  cultivated 
Englishmsn.  Buch  laughter  in  him  was  not  deep, 
but  neither  was  it  falM,  (as  Umeuinhly  happens 
often);  and  the  cheerfulness  which  it  went  to 
symbolize  was  hearty  and  beautiful ,-i-visible  in 
the  ailent  uruymbolized  state  in  a  still  gracefuller 
fashion. 

"  Of  wit,  so  far  as  rapid,  lively  intellect  pro- 
duces wit,  he  bad  plenty,  and  dia  not  sbuse  his 
endowment  that  way,  being  always  fundamentally 
serions  in  the  purport  of  his  speech ;  of  what  we 
call  humor  he  had  some,  though  little;  nay  of 
real  sense  for  the  ludicroua,  \&  vo.'^  ^nim.,^  \A. 
not  taucb  tui  t,  o&a  oS  \m  -nmu.^  %  w&'^«k  * 
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mtrked  that  his  Uogh  was  limited  in  comptsa, 
and  of  a  cleat,  but  not  rich  qaalitj.  To  the  like 
efi^ct  shone  something,  a  kind  of  child-like,  half- 
embarnsBed  shimmer  of  expresiion,  on  his  See 
Tivid  coDDtenance,  curiously  minsling  with  its 
ardora  sod  aadaciliea.  A  beautiful  child-like 
Mul  '■  He  was  Daturalli^  a  favoiite  in  cuofeTsa- 
tion,  eHpeciall;  with  all  who  had  any  fund  for  con- 
versing ;  frank  and  direct,  yet  polite  and  deticata 
withal.—thDDgh  at  times  he  could  crackle  with 
his  dexterompetulancies,  making  ihe  air  alt  like 
needles  round  yon ;  and  there  was  no  end  to  his 
logic  when  you  excited  it ;  no  end  unless  in  some 
form  of  silence  on  your  part.  Elderly  men  of  re- 
potation  I  have  sometimes  knownoffended  bv  him  ; 
for  he  took  a  frank  way  iu  the  matter  of  talk  ; 
apoke  freely  ont  of  him ;  freely  liatening  to  what 
others  spoke,  with  a  kind  of '  hail  fellow  well  met  * 
feeling;  and  carelessly  measured  a  man  mnch 
less  by  his  reputed  account  in  the  bank  of  wit,  or 
in  any  other  bank,  than  by  what  the  man  had  to 
ijiow  for  himself  in  the  shape  of  real  aplritual  oash 
on  the  occasion.  But  withal  there  was  ever  a  fine 
element  of  natural  courtesy  in  Sterling;  his  de- 
liberate demeanor  to  acknowledged  superiors  was 
fine  and  graceful ;  his  apologies  and  the  like, 
when  in  a  fit  of  repentance  he  felt  commanded  to 
apologise,  were  full  of  naivety  and  verypr  etty 
and  ingenuous. "->(Pp.  166-168.) 

We  have  given  tbe  fmr  fiae  touches  in 
wblch  Sterling's  mother  b  broughtbefore  ua. 
We  wish  we  could  hnve  also  presented  the 
more  elaborate  portrait  of  his  father — the 
famous  thunderer  of  the  Timea  newspaper, — 
a  remarkable  man  truly,  more  deserving, 
some  have  said,  of  having  bis  life  written, 
than  the  son.     We  cannot,  however,  afford 


garbling 

The  ill-beallh  which  compelled  Sterling 
to  abandon  his  clerical  duties  continued  to 
cling  to  bim  with  increasing  effect  throughout 
Ihe  rest  of  bis  years.  He  had  to  live,  in  fact, 
"  as  in  continual  Sight  for  his  very  existence, 
darling  continually  from  nook  to  nook,  and 
there  croncbing  to  escape  the  scythe  of 
death."  His  lile,  as  be  himself  pathetically 
■aid,  "  thus  ceased  to  be  a  chain,  and  fell 
into  a  heap  of  broken  links."  He  was  so 
knocked  abont  from  place  lo  place  in  pursuit 
of  health,  that  it  was  only  fracuons  of  hia 
time  be  could  devote  to  any  work.  Slill  hia 
oonljauedand  ever-bopeful  activity  is  among 
the  most  notable  and  cheerful  features  of  hia 
life.  After  many  wanderings  in  France,  Ma- 
dura, and  Italy,  we  find  bim  at  length,  in 
1843,  settled  vith  bis  family  at  Falmouib, 
busy,  notwithstanding  the  strong  dissuasions 
of  Carlyle,  witb  poetry.  Disaster  on  disaster, 
however,  U  here  desdned  to  overtake  bim. 
Withia  ft  few  hotin  mother  and  wife  were 
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suddenly  snatched  away  from  him.  He  was 
left  alone  witb  his  six  children,  two  of  them 
only  infants,  and  a  dark  outlook  a-head  of 
them  and  him.  He  aoogbt  the  lale  of  Wight 
\  as  hb  last  retreat;  and  while  his  residence 
was  there  getting  readyfor  him,  be  paid  a 
brief  vblt  to  London.  We  give  Oarlyfe's  re- 
collection of  this — tbe  last  occasion  on  wbiolt 
he  saw  and  convened  witb  hb  friend — for  its 
general  interest,  but  especially  for  the  hushed 
and  deepened  pathos  of  the  cloaing  sen* 
tences ;  how  softened,  and  tender,  and  touch- 
ing, is  their  beauty  : — 

"  We  bad  our  fair  share  of  his  company  on  thia 
visit  as  in  all  the  past  ones ;  but  the  interconrae  I 
recollect  was  dim  and  broken,  a  disMtrous  shadow 
hanging  over  it,  not  to  he  cleared  away  by  effbrt. 
Two  American  gentlemen,  acquaintances  aleo  erf' 
niine,  had  been  recommended  to  him,  by  Emerson 
most  likely;  one  morning  Sterling  appeared  here 
with  a  Btrenuoaa  proposal  that  we  should  coma  ta 
Koightsbridge  (his  laiher's  house,  vacated  after 
his  mother's  deathl  and  dina  with  hiro  and  them. 
Objections,  general  disauasions  were  not  wanting  i 
the  empty  i»rk  house,  such  endless  trouble,  ana 
the  like ; — but  he  answered  in  his  quizzing  way — 
*  Nature  herself  prompts  you,  when  a  stranger 
oomea,  to  give  him  a  dinner.  There  are  servants 
yonder;  it  is  alt  easy  ;  come;  both  of  yon  are 
bound  to  come.'  And  accordingly  we  went  I 
remember  it  as  one  of  the  saddest  dinnera ;  though 
Sterling  talked  co|HOQBly,  and  our  friends,  Tbaiv 
dore  Parker  one  of  them,  were  pleaaant  and  dia- 
tinguished  men.  All  was- so  haggard  in  one'a 
memory,  and  half- consciou sly  in  one's  anticipa- 
tions, sad  as  if  one  had  been  dining  in  a  rain,  in 
the  crypt  of  a  mausoleum.  Our  converaation  was 
wasteand  logical,  I  forget  quite  on  what,  not  joy- 
ful and  harmoniously  efiosive :  Sterling's  silent 
■adneas  was  painfull^  apparent  through  the  bright 
maak  he  had  bound  himself  to  wear.    Wilhalooe 

sternness  of  mood,  unknown  in  better  days  ;  as  if 
strange  gorgon-faces  of  earoest  destiny  were  more 
and  more  rising  round  him,  and  the  time  for  sport 
were  past.  He  looked  always  hurried,  abrnpl, 
even  beyond  wont;  and  indeed  was,  I  auppoeo, 
overwhelmed  in  details  of  business. 

"One  evening,  I  remember,  he  came  down  hhhet 
designing  to  have  a  free  talk  with  ns.  We  were 
all  <tad  enoDgh,  and  strove  rather  to  avoid  speak- 
ing of  what  might  make  ns  sadder.  Before  anj 
true  talk  could  be  got  into,  an  interrnption  occur- 
red, some  unwekome  arrival;  Sterling  abrupt^ 
rose ;  gave  me  the  signal  to  rise ;  and  we  tu- 
politely  walked  away,  adjourning  to  his  hotel) 
which,  1  recollect,  was  in  Ihe  Strand,  near  Hoi^ 
gerford  Market ;  some  ancient,  comfortable, 
quaint-looking  place  off  the  street;  where,  in  a 
good,  warm,  queer  old  room,  the  remainder  of  onr 
colloquy  was  duly  finished.  We  spoke  of  Crom- 
well among  other  things,  which  I  have  now  for- 
gotten :  on  which  subject  Sterhng  waa  trenchant, 
niUve,  and  on  some  eBsential  points  wronir— ■■ 
aid  I  ihoBld  convince  him  WMne  day. 
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well  !'  answeTed  be  with  a  ihike  of  the  h«ad. 
Wtparttdb«f<»!t  long ;  btdHime /or  iiwaUdt  being 
amit ;  he  etcorbd  Trie  doion  arlain  carpeted 
bade  tUdrt,  and  uwiM  not  bt  forbidden ;  wt  took 
leave  under  the  dim  tkiei; — and,  oHomI  Utile  at  I 
then  dreamt  of  it,  thi>,  m>  far  at  I  can  eafcuZofe, 
mv/tt  Ivive  hetn  the  lait  time  lever  laio  him  in  the 
world.  Sof&y  at  a  coming  evening  the  lait  of  the 
tveningt  had  poMied  away,  and  no  other  taould 
come  forme  for  evermore.'— (Pp.  333-325.) 

We  had  intended  to  odd  to  these  extracts 
Vr.  Carlyle'fl  closing  aketch  of  his  friend, — a 
life-warm  and  vigorous  portrait,  very  mas- 
terly in  every  literary  point  of  view,  but  es- 
pecially interesting  as  fully  expressing  that 
peculiar  conception  of  Sterling's  character, 
which,  above  all,  distinguishes  tnis  biography 
from  the  previoDS  one  by  Archdeacon  Hare. 
Some  of  the  foregoing  extracts  have  already, 
however,  pretty  clearly  indicated  this  con- 
oeptioa:  and  our  space  will  only  permit  us 
toappenda  fewfragmeots  from  the  conclud- 
ing chapter  in  confirmation : — 

"A  certain  aplendor,  beantifnl,  but  not  the  dpep- 
e*t  or  the  lolUeBt,  wbich  I  could  call  a  splendor  as 
o!  burnished  metal — fiery  valor  of  heart,  swift  de- 
cisive insight  and  utterance,  then  a  tarn  for  bril- 
liant elegance,  also  for  ostentation,  raihnetu, 
ttc.,  &c., — in  short,  a  fiash  as  of  clear  glancing, 
sharpKtutting  steel,  lay  in  the  whole  nature  of  the 
man,  in  his  heart  and  in  his  intellect,  marking 
alike  the  excellence  and  the  limits  of  them  both. 
...  To  call  him  deficient  in  sympathy  would 
seem  strange ;  him  whose  radiances  and  reson- 
ances went  thrilling  over  all  the  world,  and  kept 
iiiai  in  brotherly  contact  with  all :  bat  I  may  say 
his  sympathies  dwelt  rather  with  the  high  and  aab- 
lime  than  with  the  low  or  ludicrous ;  and  were  in 
my  field  rather  light,  wide,  and  lively,  than  deep, 
abiding,  or  great."— (P.  337.) 

"A  pioDs  soul  we  may  justly  call  him  ;  devout- 
ly aobmistive  to  the  will  of  t^e  Supreme  in  all 
things ;  the  highest  and  sole  essential  form  which 
religioD  can  assume  in  man,  and  without  which 
all  forms  of  religion  are  a  mockery  and  delusion 
in  man.  Doubtless  in  so  clear  and  filial  a'heart 
there  must  have  dwelt  the  perennial  feeling  of  si- 
lent woiahip.  .  .  .  And  yet,  as  I  have  said 
before,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  piety,  what 
we  call  deration  or  worship,  was  the  principle 
deepest  in  him.  In  spite  of  his  Coleridge  disci- 
pleehip,  and  his  once  headlong  operations  follow^ 
ing  thereon,  I  used  to  judge  that  bis  piety  was 
prompt  and  pilre  rather  than  great  and  intense ; 
that,  on  (he  whole,  religious  devotion  was  not  the 
deepest  element  of  him.  His  reverence  was  ar- 
dent and  just,  ever  ready  for  the  thiog-  or  man  that 
deserved  revering,or  seemed  to  deserve  it;  but  be 
was  of  too  jojfnf,  light, and  hoping  a  nature  to  go 
to  the  depths  of  that  feeling,  much  more  to  dwell 
perennially  in  it.  He  had  no  fear  in  bis  composi- 
lioo  ;  terror  and  awe  did  not  hiend  with  his  respect 
of  anything.  In  no  scene  or  epoch  could  he  have 
been  a  Chnrcb  SaiDt.a  &Dalic  enthusiast,  or  have 
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in  passive  martyrdom,  sitting 
I  coal-mine  looking  at  the  '  threa 


worn  out  bis  life  i 

patient  in  hisgrim  ^    __ 

ells '  of  heaven  hiph  overhead,  'in  sorrow  b« 
would  not  dwell ;  all  sorrow  be  swiftly  subdued 
and  Rhook  away  from  him.  How  could  you  have 
made  an  Indian  Fakeer  out  of  the  Greek  Apollo, 
'  whose  bright  eye  lends  brightnesB,  and  never  yet 
saw  a  shadow  7— I  ehonld  say,  not  religious  reve- 
rence, rather  artistic  admiration,  was  the  essential 
character  of  faim.  ...  He  was  by  nature 
appointed  for  a  Poet — a  Poet  after  bis  sort,  or  re- 
cognizer and  delineator  of  the  Beautiful,  and  not 
for  a  Priest  at  all.     ,     .     .     True  above  all  one 


may  call  him;  a  manof  perfect  veracity  in  thought, 
word,  and  deed.  Intezrity  towards  aU  men— nay, 
integrity  bad   ripened  with  him   into  cbivalroua 


generosity ;  there  was  no  guile  n 
where  found  In  him.  Transparent  as  crystal,  b» 
could  not  hide  anything  sinister,  if  such  there  had 
been  to  hide.  A  more  perfectly  transparent  soul 
I  have  never  known.  It  was  beantifal  to  read  all 
those  interior  movements ;  the  little  shades  of  af- 
fectaiioos,  ostentations  ;  transient  spars  of  anger 
which  never  grew  to  the  length  of  settled  spleen  ; 
all  BO  naive,  so  child-like,  tne  very  fanlta  grew 
beautiful  to  you."— (Pp.  339.^43.) 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  here  and  else- 
where in  the  graphic  delineation  of  Mr.  Car- 
lyle, — 80  free  aod  flowing,  and  yet  bo  nicely 
and  minutely  touched, — a  very  interesting 
and  beautiful  charactar  is  presented  to  lu. 
Sterling  aeeme  to  live  before  us,  and  we  who 
never  saw  bim,  seem  to  have  known  hin 
well, — so  bright,  and  hopeful,  and  joyful, 
Aud  there  can  be  no  donbt,  we  Infer,  that 
tbete  must  have  been  an  element  of  rar« 
brilliancy  and  joyousness  in  him  which  the 
slcetch  of  Archdeacon  Hare  fails  to  bring  out. 
Yet,  as  we  have  said,  we  cling  rather  to  the 
portrait  drawn  by  the  latter.  The  Sterling 
of  Hare  seems  to  us,  upon  the  whole,  a  nobler 
and  worthier  character  than  the  Sterling  of 
Cartyle.  And  not  only  so,  (and  this  is  a 
consideration  in  comparison  with  which  every 
other  is  of  no  consequence,)  it  coDaoientious- 
ty  appears  to  us,  that,  while  the  delineation 
of  the  Archdeacon  must  be  held  somewhat 
deficient  in  complete  truthfulness,  it  is  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  the  more  truthful.  It  seiiet 
indeed  too  prominently  the  earnest,  religious 
aspects  of  Sterling's  character;  but  Mr. 
Carlyle  has,  we  think,  still  more  dispropor- 
tionately undervalued  and  neglected  these. 
We  have  sought  satisfaction  on  this  point 
from  a  renewed  converse  with  the  most  sig- 
nificant  of  Sterling's  remains  ;  and  our  con- 
viction decidedly  is,  that  Sterling  was  far 
more  distinguished  for  religious  earnestness, 
and  even  religious  sorrowfnlness,  than  Mr. 
Carlyle  would  leave  us  to  suppose.  An  ortitt 
he  no  doubt  was,  with  an  eye  and  a  heart 
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for  the  beantifnl  everywhere,  and  with  that 
■Irong  repulsioD  to  »11  that  is  merely  oarrow, 
or  eiclusive,  or  gloomy  in  religioo,  bo  charsc- 
terisUc  of  the  artist ;  but  an  heroic  trath- 
keeker  too,  with  the  most  Boleom  jnoral  oon- 
victioDB,  and  the  most  ardent  and  painful 
loDgingB.  And  it  is  thii  side  of  bis  cbaraoter 
which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  just  iznored,  that  to 
us  it  the  meet  interesting,  and  reappears  the 
Siost  frequentlr  throughout  his  writings. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  point,  as  tbe 
most  important  one  reUtin?  to  Sterling  him- 
self brought  before  ua  in  this  book,  and  the 
point  from  which,  as  a  centre,  Ua  two  bio- 
graphers diverge  in  their  whole  estimate  of 
bis  Ufe.  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  his  views,  natu- 
rally holds  that  Sterling's  attempts  to  find 
rest  in  the  boaom  of  tbe  Church,  was  of  the 
very  maddeBt  kind.  There  was  and  could  be 
no  peace  for  him  Ifitre.  Tbe  Archdeacon,  on 
tbe  contrary,  laments  that  Sterling  was  un- 
able to  continue  in  the  discharge  of  the  cleri- 
cal duties  which  he  so  hopefully  and  vigor- 
ously began,  and  believes  that,  had  he  been 
enabled  to  do  so,  be  would  have  found  secu- 
rity from  those  speculative  doubts  and  dis- 
tractions which  afterwards  beset  him.  Cole- 
ridge's influence  is  of  course  reckoned  by  the 
Archdeacon  entirely  favourable.  We  all 
know  with  what  affectionate  earnestness  he 
has  eipressed  hia  own  obligations  to  the 
Christian  influence  of  the  great  Poet-Philo- 
sopher. Bejoicing  in  the  light  and  strength 
which  he  had  himself  derived  from  that  quar- 
ter, he  could  not  but  rejoice  that  his  young 
and  gifted  friend  had  sought  wisdom  at  the 
same  shrine.  All  this  Carlyle  conlemplateei 
in  the  most  opposite  manner.  To  his  view, 
Coleridge  and  the  Church  were  the  ver^ 
worst  things  that  befell  poor  Sterling.  We 
shall  appropriately  occupy  the  remainder  of 
this  paper  with  some  consideraUon  of  what 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  been  pleased  to  express  on 
these  pomts  lo  relation  to  tbe  sabject  of  his 
memoir. 

He  has  devoted  a  chapter  to  Coleridge, 
presenting  a  somewhat  elaborate  delineation 
of  that  wonderful  man,  not  unmarked  by  the 
masterly  strokes  which  distinguish  the  other 
portraits  in  the  volume ;  btit  on  the  whole,  a 
aadly  blurred  and  wretched  affair.  We  have 
been  both  amazed  and  pained  at  the  praise 
we  have  seen  bestowed  on  this  sketch  in 
some  quarters.  It  Is  to  us  the  one  utterly 
unworthy  feature  of  the  volume — a  poor  un- 
hercno  danb.  In  the  "old  man  eloquent,'' 
as  he  sat  on  the  brow  of  Highgate  Hill  dis- 
eaaning  ia  that  indescribnble  and  inter- 
minabie  maaaer  of  bm,  with  his  eTW-recur- 
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ring  tttoi-inJMlt  apd  om-m-jtett,  there  was 
no  doubt  something  that  could  easily  be 
turned  into  ridicule.  There  was  no  doubt  in 
L)iat  ever-flowing  river  of  talk  many  pools  of 
mere  darkness.  We  have  Dr.  Chalmers' 
honest  and  emphatic  statement  to  this  effect, 
when  he  went  to  visit  the  Philosopher  with 
friend  Irving  who  sat  so  reverently  at  the 
Philosopher's  ^et.  But  we  know  siso  that 
there  was  often  a  divine  meaning  and  beauty  in 
the  old  man's  speech — rich  gleams  of  a  far-off 
^unBhine  irradiating  the  soul-  of  the  listener. 
'i'he  talk  which,  day  by  day,  rii'etted  such  a 
man  as  Edward  Irving,  and  delighted  and 
tnlightened  we  shall  say — let  Mr.  Carlyle 
say  what  he  likes — John  Sif  rling,  could  not 
have  been  without  glorious  flashes  and  even 
meridian  splendors  of  meaning  under  all  iU 
cloudy  phases.  Carlyle  indeed  admits  that 
there  were  "glorious  islets"  ever  and  anon 
"rising  out  otthe  haze  ;"  but,  generally,  afr-' 
cording  to  his  representation,  it  was  a  very 
bad  and  dreary  affair  this  tttlk.  This  is  de- 
cidedly the  impression  conveyed  by  his  pio- 
lure.  Nay,  it  appears  to  ua  that  an  ill- 
concealed  air  of  contemptuouB  pity  breathes 
throughout  it.  The  aspiring  sage  of  Chelsea 
bad  come  to  the  shrine  of  the  expiring  sage 
of  Highgate  Hill,  but  it  ia  with  no  reverene« 
in  his  heart,  and  with  rather  a  smile  of  mock- 
ery on  his  lips.  He  looks  down  with  some 
iort  of  poor  compassion  on  the  "logical  fata 
morgaoas "  with  which  he  sees  the  other 
"  laboring  to  solace  himself."  Listen  to  this 
account  of  the  Coleridgean  remedy  for  evils 
in  Church  and  State ; — 


The  remedy,  diough  Coleridge  himself  pro- 
fessed to  see  it  aa  in  aunbeama,  could  not,  except 
by  procesaea  uuspeaksblv  difficult,  be  described  to 
you  st  all.  On  the  whole,  those  dead  Churches, 
tbia  dead  English  Church  eapecially,  must  be 
brought  to  life  again.  Why  not?  It  was  not 
dead ;  tbe  soul  ot  it  in  this  parched  up  body  was 


their  own  ground  apeak  irrefrRga,bly  for  them- 
selves against  any  Church ;  but  lilt  the  Chureh 
and  them  into  a  higher  sphere  of  argument,  ikeg 
died  into  inanition,  the  Church  revivified  itself  into 
pristine  florid  vigor — became  once  mora  a  living 
ship  of  the  desert,  and  invincibly  bore  you  over 
stock  and  Blor.e.  But  how,  bnt  bow  !  By  at- 
tending to  the  '  reason'  of  man,  said  Coleridge, 
and  duly  chaining  up  the'  underatandiog '  of  man, 
the  Yernujifl  (reBBon),and  VwiWTid  (undergtand- 
ing),  of  the  Gerraan8|  it  all  turned  upon  these,  if 
you  could  well  underhand  them — which  you 
could  not.  In  the  rest  Mr.  Coleridge  had  on  the 
anvil  variouB  books,  eapecially  was  about  to  writs 
one  giaoi  ^xmW  on  (he  I/^os,  vbkti  would  help  to 
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bridge  the  cliasm  for  us.  So  much  appeared, 
however ;  Churches,  though  proved  false,  (as  you 
had  imagined),  were  still  true,  (as  you  were  to 
imagine) ;  here  was  an  Artist  who  could  bum  you 
up  an  old  church,  root  and  branch ;  and  then,  as 
the  Alchymists  professed  to  do,  with  organic  sub- 
stances in  general,  distil  you  an  *  Astral  spirit ' 
from  the  ashes  which  was  the  very  image  of  the 
old  burnt  article,  its  air- drawn  counterpart, — ^this 
you  still  had,  or  might  get  and  draw  uses  from,  if 
you  could  wait  till  the  Book  on  the  Logos  were 
done ; — alas,  till  your  own  terrene  eyes,  blind 
with  conceit  and  the  dust  of  logic,  were  purged, 
sublimized  and  spiritualized,  into  the  sharpness  of 
vision  requisite  for  discerning  such  an  *  om-m- 
ject' "— (pp.  76.  77.) 

There  is  to  us  somethiog  very  intolerable 
in  this  tone  of  Mr.  Carlyle, — in  continuance 
of  which  we  have,  throughout  the  volume, 
more  than  abundant  mention  of  ''Colerid- 
gean  moonshine,"  "  Coleridsean  legerde- 
main." We  must  say  it  has  kindled  our  in- 
dignation not  a  little.  Where  are  Mr. 
Carlyle's  remedies  for  our  faithless  and  aber- 
rant generation,  that  he  feels  himself  war- 
ranted m  speaking  thus  of  Coleridge  ?  We 
can  imagine  the  fine  work  which  some  future 
biographer  of  another  Sterling  will  in  a  simi- 
lar strain  make  of  the  Chelsean  prescription. 
Perhaps,  too,  it  may  be  found  when  the  se- 
crets of  another  sanctuary  are  unveiled,  that 
if  there  was  not  much  '*  pious"  nor  even 
"  partly  courteous  snuffle"  in  the  discourse 
there,  there  was  yet  in  plenty  "  a  confused 
unintelligible  flood  of  utterance,  threaten- 
ing to  submerge  all  known  land-marks  of 
thought,  and  drown  the  world  and  us" — a 
vast  vituperative  commotion  which  made 
noise  in  the  ear  without  bringing  much  light 
or  life  to  the  heart.  But  in  truth  this  way  of 
talking  about  great  men  is  not  to  our  taste 
at  all,  and  we  least  of  all  expected  it  from 
such  a  quarter.  We  would  reverence  all 
spiritual  teachers,  if  we  could,  and  Mr. 
Carlyle  no  less  in  his  way.  They  have  all 
their  lesson  to  teach.  Let  us  learn  it  if  we 
can.  It  will  never  do  us  any  good  to  laugh 
at  it  The  silliest  trifler  can  raise  a  shout  at 
the  most  sacred  attempt,  and  mere  scorn, 
Mr.  Carlyle  should  know,  is  a  cheap  attri- 
bute of  fools.  Coleridge,  no  doubt,  had  his 
weaknesses.  Even  his  great  intellect  had  a 
halt,  as  it  were,  which  many  weaker  and 
smaller  men  could  see  and  prate  about,  as 
they  have  already  so  abundantly  done.  The 
treasure  here,  as  everywhere,  was  in  an 
earthen  vessel — of  glorious  framework  it  is 
true,  yet  not  without  the  ineradicable  flaw. 
*'  The  empyrean  element  lay  smothered  under 
the  terrene."    Yea  doubtless.    But  we  did 


not  expect  Mr.  Carlyle  to  be  the  man  to  pro- 
claim this  with  a  jest !  There  was  enough 
of  the  heroic  surely  in  Coleridge  for  him  and 
for  us  to  admire  for  ever,  without  our  lifting 
the  veil  and  pointing  to  the  scars  which 
mark  him  as  our  brother  in  human  frailty 
and  sin.  The  man  who  has  found  a  hero  in 
Mahomet  and  Johnson  and  Burns,  might,  we 
think,  have  trod  with  a  more  reverent  ten- 
derness round  the  grave  of  Coleridge.*  Of 
the  substantive  value  of  his  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  truth  we  cannot  even  for  a  mo- 
ment now  speak.  We/ee/,  however,  that 
we  hazard  no  vain  conjecture  when  we  el- 
press  a  conviction  that  future  generations 
will  find  them  upon  the  whole,  perhaps,  the 
worthiest  which  have  descended  from  our 
age. 

With  such  views  of  '*  Coleridgean  moon- 
shine," it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Mr. 
Carlyle  ceases  not  throughout  the  volume  to 
deplore  its  effect  upon  Sterling.  With  the 
most  withering  and  contemptuous  soom  does 
he  speak  of  his  endeavor  to  find  light  in 
such.  '*  To  steal  into  heaven  by  the  modem 
method  of  striking,  ostrich-like,  your  head 
into  fallacies  on  earth,  equally  as  by  the  an- 
cient, and  by  all  conceivable  methods,  is  for- 
ever forbidden.  High  treason  is  the  name 
of  that  attempt;  and  it  continues  to  be 
punished  as  such."  And  when,  under  the 
supposed  influence  of  this  "  moonshme/' 
with  his  heart  deeply  saddened  by  the 
mournful  issue  of  that  Spanish  Invasion 
which  he  had  been  so  zealous  in  helping  for- 
ward. Sterling  sought  peace  and  moral  health 
in  the  Church,  under  the  kind  direction  of 
his  friend  Archdeacon  Hare,  Carlyle  can 
scarcely  find  words  to  express  the  tempest 
of  indignation  and  "  pitying  condemnation" 
which  sways  him.  With  apparent  ungovem- 
ableness  he  breaks  forth  into  perhaps  the 
stormiest  passage  of  the  book : — 

"  The  bereaved  young  lady  has  taken  the  veil 
then !  Even  sa  *  *  To  such  length  can  tran- 
scendental moonshine  cast  by  some  morbidly  radi- 
ating Coleridge  into  the  chaos  of  a  fermenting 
life,  act  magically  there,  and  produce  divulsions 
and  convulsions  and  diseased  developments.  So 
dark  and  abstruse,  without  lamp  or  authentic  fin- 
ger-poet, is  the  course  of  pious  genius  towards 
the  Eternal  Kingdoms  grown.  No  fixed  highway 
more :  the  old  spiritual  highways  and  recognized 
paths  to  the  Eternal,  now  all  torn  up  and  flung 

*  We  speak  siDcerely  what  we  think  of  Mr.  Gar- 

lyle's  personal  sketch  of  Coleridge  as  a  whole.  Here 

and  there  in  it,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  his  essays, 

he  has  spoken  of  him  with  all  thA  ajdm\\%^ASi^ 

I  could  wi^ 
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in  heaps,  snbmerged  in  nnntterable  boiling  mnd- 
oceans  of  Hypocrisy  and  Unbelievability  of  bra- 
tal  living  Atheism,  and  damnable  dead  putrescent 
Cant ;  surely  a  tragic  pilgrimage  for  all  mortals ; 
Darkness  and  the  mere  shadow  of  Death  envelop- 
ing all  things  from  pole  to  pole ;  and  in  the  rag- 
ing gulf-carrents,  offering  us  will-o'-wisps  for 
load  stars — intimating  that  there  are  no  stars,  nor 
ever  were,  except  certain  Old-Jew  ones  which 
have  gone  out" 

**  Concerning  this  attempt  of  Sterling's  to  find 
sanctuary  in  the  old  Church,  and  desperately  grasp 
the  hem  of  her  garment  in  such  manner,  there 
will  at  present  be  many  opinions ;  and  mine  must 
be  recorded  here  in  flat  reproval  of  it,  in  mere 
pitying  condemnation  of  it,  as  a  weak,  false,  un- 
wise, and  unpermitted  step.  Nay,  among  the  evil 
lessons  of  his  Time,  to  poor  Sterling  I  cannot  but 
account  this  the  worst ;  properly,  indeed,  as  we 
may  say,  the  apotheosis,  the  solemn  apology  and 
consecration  of  all  tlie  evil  lessons  which  were  in 
it  to  him."— (pp.  126,  127.) 

Sterling  continued  a  curate   only   eight 
months — months,  it  appears  to  us,  even  from 
the  scanty  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Carlyle,  among  the  moU  healthful  and 
happy  of  his  life.     Ill  health  was  the  cause 
of  his  discontinuance  of  his  clerical  duties. 
Mr.  Carlyle,  indeed,  pretty  plainly  insinuates, 
that  there  were  deeper  causes  already  at 
work*  and  that  this  was  merely  "  the  last 
ounce  which  broke  the  cameFs  back ;"  but 
he  furnishes  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  for 
his  surmise  on  this  head.     And  on  referring 
to  Sterling's  own  letter  on  the  subject  to 
Archdeacon  Hare,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that,  by  this  insinuation,  he  has  done  his 
friend  gross  injustice.     That  Sterling,  how- 
ever, was  at  length  quit  of  the   Church, 
Carlyle  rejoices.    It  was  a  miserable  and 
contemptible  aflfair  this  *'  clerical  aberration ;" 
but,  thank  God,  it  is  past.     And  hereupon 
we  have  the  astounding  declaration,  that  <'no 
man  of  Sterling's  veracity,  had  he  clearly 
consulted  his  own  heart,  or  had  his  own 
heart  been   capable  of  clearly  responding, 
and  not  been  dazzled  and  bewildered  by 
transient  fantasies  and  theosophic  moonshine, 
could  have  undertaken  this  function.    His 
heart  would  have  answered, '  No,  thou  canst 
not.    What  is  incredible  to  thee  thou  shalt 
not  at  thy  sours  peril  attempt  to  believe! — 
Else — whither  for  a  refuge  or  die  here.     Go 
to  Perdition  if  thou  most — but  not  with  a  lie 
in  thy  mouth  ;  by  the  Eternal  Maker,  no  1' " 
—(p.  139.) 

jAr.  Carlyle  is  given  to  strong  sayings — 
sayings  which, — even  in  the  words  of  John 
Sterling, — a  friend  of  his,  "  might  be  par- 
doned if  he  wished  to  blot  out  with  tears.'' 
And  tfi»  feel  that  SterliDg  wovld  have  thought 


the  above  one  of  these  sayings.    No  man  of 
veracity,  it  seems,  who  clearly  consults  his 
own  heart,  and  whose  heart  is  papable  of 
clearly    responding,  can    be   a  clergyman. 
"  Tou  hard-working  minister  of  God,  going 
about  your  daily  business,  with  a  clear  though 
often  saddened  heart,  and  with  an  ordinary 
strength  of  intellectual  vision,  yon  suppose 
yourself  to  be  veracious — you  think  your- 
self an  honest  man,  do  you  ?     Fool !  cries 
the  stern  oracle  of  Chelsea.     You  are  but  a 
poor  theosophic  dreamer,  or  a  '  conscious 
impostor.'    if  only  a  weak  and  stupid  crea- 
ture, we  may  give  you  some  credit  for  since- 
rity.    But  you  cannot  maintain  at  once  your 
veracity  and  your  clearness."    Such  is  really 
the  purport  of  Mr.  Carlyle's  most  offensive 
language.    What  then,  may  we  ask,  is  the 
highest  test  of  sincerity  ?     Is  it  a  continual 
big-mouthed  prate  about  it  ?  or  is  it  a  silent, 
earnest  working  in  behalf  of  the  truth  which 
we  count  dear  ?     Are  we  to  submit  to  be 
told,  that  the  man  who,  day  by  day,  with  a 
noiseless  and  self-denying  perseverance,  car- 
ries the  Gospel  of  Divine  grace  into  the  cot* 
tages  of  the  poor,  and  speaks  of  it  by  the 
bed-sides  of  the  sick    and  dying,  is  either 
**  a  conscious  impostor,"  or  a  poor  bewilder-  • 
ed  fanatic ;  while  he  who  sits  in  his  snug 
parlor  at  Chelsea,  evermore  talking  of  the 
•*  Eternities"  and  **  Immensities,"  is  the  true 
and  clear  man  ?  Are  we  to  believe  that  poor 
Sterling,  the  laborious  curate,  was  a  mere 
theosophic    moon-struck    wanderer,    while 
Sterling,  the  litterateur,  had  attained  to  ikt 
chief  end  of  man  ?   This  surely  is  the  merest 
— direst  unveracity;  and  if  there  is  bewil- 
derment at  all,  there  can  be  little  doubt  on 
whose  side  the  bewilderment  is. 

Shortly  after  Sterling  quitted  the  Church, 
he  entered  upon  that  career  of  theological 
struggle  with  which  his  name  has  been  so 
associated.  Whatever  significance  may  have 
once  attached  to  that  struggle,  a  wider  and 
mord  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Sterling  has  pretty  well  removed.  It 
was  indeed,  we  still  think,  for  others,  the  most 
significant  phase  of  his  career,  but  it  wanted 
that  breadth  of  interest  and  meaning  which 
a  deeper,  more  intense,  and  on  the  whole 
greater  character  could  alone  have  given  it. 
We  now  see  what  we  had  all  along  felt  from 
a  perusal  of  his  writings,  that  the  importance 
of  Sterling  as  a  thinker  had  been  somewhat 
overrated  in  his  previous  biography ;  or  at 
least,  that  an  exaggerated  notion  of  him  in  this 
capacity,'  founded  somehow   upon   the  bio- 

frraphy,  had  arisen.     So  far  we  believe  Car- 
yle  to  be  entirely  in  the  right,  when  he  af« 
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firms,  that  '^n  spite  of  bis  sleepless  intellectual 
vivacity.  Sterling  was  not  properly  a  thinker 
at  all.  He  had  subtlety,  brilliancy,  and  a 
certain  roundness  of  intellectual  vision  which 
could  not  yet  be  called  comprehensiveness, — 
but  be  wanted  depth,  penetration,  and,  above 
all,  calmness  and  patience,  He  went  at 
everything — Philosophy,  Theology,  Poetry, 
in  a  certain  headlong,  dashing  manner,  which 
shewed  the  dexterous  tm/>rovi>a/or«,  (a  term 
by  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  more  than  once 
characterized  him,)  rather  than  the  thought- 
fol  worker.  **  Over-haste  was  his  continual 
fault ;  over-has0b  and  want  of  the  due 
strength."  His  genius  flashed  and  coruscat- 
ed, playing  like  sheet-lightning  (to  adopt 
Carlyle's  comparison)  round  a  subject  and 
uradiating  it,  rather  than  *'  concentrating  it- 
self into  a  bolt  and  riving  the  mountain  bar- 
riers for  us."  Fitted  to  excel  in  the  fields  of 
pure  Literature  with  his  quick,  genial  grasp, 
and  rich  glittering  style,  (though  the  glitter 
is  often  cold  as  of  polished  crystals  rather 
than  of  living  sun-light),  and  the  delicacy  and 
ripe  finish  of  his  touch,  he  was  yet  greatly 
deficient  in  that  direct  and  piercing  insight, 
and  that  calm  laboriousness  of  inquiry  which 
tlone  constitute  the  thinker,  and  could  alone 
have  given  the  significance  claimed  for  it  by 
some,  to  the  religious  crisis  which  he  under- 
went. That  such  a  crisis  was  deeply  expe- 
rienced by  him,  however,  can  admit  of  no 
doubt.  Tremulously  he  owned  the  spiritual 
agitations  of  his  time.  He  felt  the  conflict 
on  all  sides  of  him,  and  gave  himself  heartily 
to  it.  His  undoubtedly  valorous  spirit  bore 
ever  after  the  dints  of  a  strife  which  had  been 
no  holiday  one  with  him.  We  would  not, 
for  a  moment,  (as  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have 
US  to  do,)  underrate  the  potency  of  the  strug- 
gle through  which  he  passed.  Only,  his  was 
not  the  strength  to  wrestle  patiently  through 
it  and  reach  the  light  of  heaven  beyond.  He 
could  not  dwell  in  the  gloom  till  the  true 
light  shone,  but  at  every  cost  must  have  light, 
even  if  radiated  from  the  cold  intellectual 
frost-work  of  a  Strauss,  or  the  more  softened 
and  beautiful,  but  scarcely  less  cold,  snow- 
fancies  of  a  Goethe.  Archdeacon  Hare  has 
said  that  "there are  minds  whose  lot  it  is  to 
grapple  with  the  hardest  problems  of  their 
age,  and  who  cannot  rest  until  they  have 
solved  them — men  who  seem  to  regard  it  as 
their  appointed  task  to  descend  to  the  gates 
of  Hadfes  and  bring  back  Cerberus  in  chains ; 
and  of  these  men  Sterling  was  one.*'  Yes ; 
but  only  in  so  far  as  he  owned  the  specula- 
tive impulse^  not  as  possessed  of  the  specula- 
tive power*    He  did  indeed  descend  to  the 


gates  of  Hades,  but  his  was  not  the  strength 
to  bring  back  Cerberus  in  chains. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  as  the  reader  will  have  in- 
ferred from  our  previous  statements,  has  dealt 
in  the  most  scanty  and  imperfect  fashion  with 
this  period  of  Sterling's  life.  There  is  indeed 
in  all  his  talk  of  his  friend,  about  this  time, 
and  of  his  favorite  authors,  a  tone  of  insolent 
pity  and  injustice  that  has  filled  us  with  feel- 
mgs  of  less  regard  for  Mr.  Carlyle  than  we 
thought  we  could  have  ever  entertained.  "  I 
remember,"  he  says,  **  he  talked  often  about 
Tholuck,  Sohleiermacher,  and  others  of  that 
stamp  ;  and  looked  disappointed,  though  full 
of  good  nature,  at  my  obstinate  indifference 
to  them  and  their  affairs.  His  knowledge  of 
German  literature,  very  slight  at  this  time, 
limited  itself  altogether  to  writers  on  Church- 
matters,  Evidences,  Counter-evidences,  The- 
ologies, and  rumors  of  Theologies — by  the 
Tholucks,  Schleiermachers,  Neanders,  and  I 
know  not  whom.  Of  '  the  true  sovereign 
souls '  of  that  literature,  the  Goethes,  Rich- 
tei*s,  Schillers,  Lessings,  he  had  as  good  as 
no  knowledge."— (P.  165.) 

What  strange,  hap-hazard,  and  monstrous 
talk  is  this?  The  Goethes  and  Lessings 
exalted  to  honor,  and  the  Schleiermachers 
and  Neanders  trampled  under  foot  I  What 
next  ?  Can  Mr.  Carlyle  fancy  he  honors  his 
own  function  as  a  teacher  by  such  talk  ?  By 
all  means  let  us  do  justice  to  Lessing  and 
Goethe,  They  were  "  true  sovereign  souls  " 
in  their  way.  But  must  we  therefore  tread 
Schleiermacher  and  Neander  m  the  mire  ? 
Who  that  knows  anything  of  these  men,  or 
of  their  works,  does  not  know  that  they  also, 
and  in  a  far  more  eminent  sense,  were  ''  true 
sovereign  souls  " — men  who  fought  a  harder 
fight  and  won  a  nobler  victory  ?  What  does 
John  Sterling  say  of  Schleiermacher  even  af- 
ter this  time  ? — "  I  still  think  of  him  as,  on 
the  whole,  the  greatest  spiritual  teacher  I 
have  ever  fallen  in  with.  — (P.  07,  Hare's 
Life,)  But  we  beg  pardon  of  our  readers 
for  such  a  line  of  apology  in  regard  to  such 
men. 

As  we  get  from  Mr.  Carlyle  no  insight  into 
this  struggling  period  of  Sterling's  life,  so  we 
get  from  him  no  satisfactory  account  of  its 
issue.  We  are  indeed  told  that,  by-and-bye, 
"Tholuck,  Schleiermacher,  and  the  war  of 
articles  and  rubrics  were  left  in  the  far  dis- 
tance ;"  and  that  ''  Literature  again  began 
decisively  to  dawn  on  him  as  the  goal  he 
ouffht  to  aim  at."  '*  It  was  years,  however, 
before  he  got  the  inky  tints  of  that  Cole- 
ridgean  adventure  com^Utal^  b\«ftR.VA^  Ix^tbl 
his  mind;*    Bu\.  ^x^JlVj  \i^  d.%d.  %^X.  wui^  ' 
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pated.  Of  Strauss  even,  nothing  more  was 
neard.  *'  Strauss  had  interested  him  only  as 
a  sign  of  the  times,  in  which  sense  alone  do 
we  find,  for  a  year  or  two  back,  any  notice  of 
the  Church  or  its  afijEiirs  by  Sterling ;  and  at 
last  even  this  as  good  as  ceases."  "Adieu, 
0  Church ;  thy  road  is  that  way,  mine  is  this ; 
in  God's  name,  adieu  !*'  ''  What  we  are  go- 
ing to,"  says  he  once,  **  is  abundantly  obscure, 
but  what  all  men  are  going  from  is  very  plain." 
(P.  286.) 

This  seems  to  be  the  sum  of  truth,  which, 
according  to  Carlyle,  John  Sterling  reached 
— full  of  what  comfort  may  be  gathered  from 
it  by  any  of  our  refers.  One  touching  and 
melancholy  corroboration  of  his  statement 
Mr.  Carlyle  has  furnished  in  a  letter,  not  just 
the  last  one,  but  nearly  so,  that  he  received 
from  Sterling.  We  give  it  as  about  the  most 
deeply  pathetic  letter  we  ever  read.  We 
cannot  even  now  again  read  it  without  a  per- 
plexed and  swimming  feeling  as  of  tears  that 
will  not  yet  flow. 

"To  Thomu  C&rlyla,  Etq^  ChelMA,  London. 

*'Hmsidt,  Vintnor^  Auguit  ID,  1844. 

"  Mt  Dear  Carlyle  :  For  the  first  time  for 
roanv  months  it  seems  possible  to  send  yon  a  few 
words ;  merely,  however,  for  Remembimnce  and 
Farewell.  On  higher  matters  there  is  nothing  to 
say.  I  tread  the  common  road  into  the  great 
darkness,  without  any  thought  of  fear,  and  with 
very  much  hope.  Certainty,  Indeed,  I  have  none. 
With  regard  to  you  and  me,  I  cannot  begin  to 
write ;  having  nothin^r  for  it  but  to  keep  shut  the 
lid  of  those  secrets  with  all  the  iron  weights  in 
my  power.  Towards  me  it  is  still  more  true  tlian 
towards  England,  that  no  man  has  been  and  done 
like  yon.  Heaven  bless  you !  If  I  can  lend  a 
hand  when  there^  that  will  not  be  wanting.  It  is 
all  very  strange,  but  not  one  hundredth  part  so  bad 
as  it  seems  to  the  standers  by. 

**Your  wife  knows  my  mind  towards  her  and 
will  believe  it  without  asseverations.  Yours  to 
the  Ust,  "  Jom  Sterlihg." 

Sad  enough,  truly,  and  dark  enough — ^The 
beautiful  mcident  in  Mr.  Hare's  memour  comes 
to  shed  a  gleam  of  light  on  this  thick  dark- 
ness ;  and  we  rejoice  with  trembling  to  thmk 
of  it.  ''As  it  grew  dark  he  appeared  to  be 
seeking  for  something,  and  on  her  (his  sister^ 
askmg  what  he  wanted,  said  '  only  the  old 
Bible  which  I  used  so  often  at  Herstmonceuz, 
in  the  cottages.' "  Why  has  Mr.  Carlyle  not 
recorded  this  fact? — if  it  be  afacU  which  we 
cannot  doubt.  Was  he  ashamed  that  it 
should  be  so  said  of  his  friend  ?  Must  we 
blame  him  for  wilful  suppression  here  as  we 
fear  elsewhere, — for  wilful  blindness  in  over- 
ladkiDg  some  of  the  real  facts  of  Sterling's 
spiniiMl  biMtory  which  it  did  not  suit  kim  to 


disclose  or  at  least  to  dwell  upon  ?  With  a 
noble  affectionateness  Sterling  speaks  of  the 
good  of  Carlyle's  influence  over  him.  We 
feel  profoundly  that  we  cannot  respond  to 
these  words  of  a  dying  brother. 

What  precisely  Sterling's  ultimate  views 
were,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  If  uncertainty 
rested  on  them  before,  a  deeper  uncertainty 
may  be  said  to  rest  on  them  now.  That  he 
had  not,  however,  altogether  abandoned 
Christianity,  seems  undoubted  both  from  his 
closing  interview  with  his  sister,  and  his  own 
express  statement  in  a  letter  of  farewell  to 
Archdeacon  Hare.  "  Chnttianity  is  a  great 
comfort  and  blessing  to  me,"  he  says,  "  al- 
though I  am  quite  unable  to  believe  fdl  its 
original  documents."  WhcU  his  conclusiom 
were,  with  our  view  of  his  character,  b  not  a 
matter  of  special  importance  to  us.  While, 
in  the  mere  fact  of  the  struggle  through 
which  he  passed,  typical  of  his  age,  be  was 
yet,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  explain,  not 
fitted  to  enter  into  the  depth  of  that  BtrugglOy 
and  work  his  way  through  it  into  cleamesa 
and  truth.  He  was  altogether  of  too  light 
and  restless  and  facile  a  nature — like  his  friend 
Francis  Newman,  (with  his  likeness  to  whom, 
in  some  respects,  we  have  been  much  struck)^ 
to  mirror  in  any  adequate  sense  the  spiritual 
progress  of  our  time,  and  to  furnish  it  with 
the  right  solution  of  its  spiritual  perplexities. 

As  for  Mr.  Carlyle  himself, — it  is  obvious 
we  have  no  more  anything  to  look  for  in  this 
way  from  him,  if  we  ever  had.  His  attitude 
is  now  and  henceforth  plainly  and  emphati- 
cally enough  an  "Adieu,  0  Church."  What- 
ever spiritual  consolation  may  be  possible 
from  Goethe  is  welcome  to  the  age.  Other 
the  biographer  of  Sterling  has  not  to  give. 
Literature  has  again  in  him,  through  a  cu- 
rious process  of  religious  baptism,  culmioated 
in  a  mere  species  of  philosophic  Paganism. 
We  cannot  for  the  life  of  us  make  more  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  chief  end  of  man  than  this.  We 
have  pretty  well  got  rid — thanks  to  him— of 
the  skeptical  Epicureanism  of  last  century ; 
but  only,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  to  traverse 
the  more  lofty  and  specious  but  not  less  dan- 
gerous verge  of  a  stoical  Pantheism.  There 
IS,  we  feel  assured,  a  more  excellent  Way 
than  either.  There  is  a  Light  of  Divine 
Truth,  however  dimmed,  yet  burning  in  the 
midst  of  us.  There  is  a  Sun  of  (Christian 
warmth  and  vitality  still,  under  whatever  ob- 
scurities, shining  in  our  poor  world,  irradia- 
ting many  a  heart,  and  illuminating  many  a 
mind.  AH  has  not  become  mere  "  bleared 
tallow  light,"  mere  "  draggled,  dirty  farthing 
caudle."    \Ve  houeatly  nelieve  with  Cd^ 
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rid^e  in  the  inextinguishable  power  of  Christ- 
ianity, and  that  there  is  life  in  the  old 
Churches'  jet,— destined  to  a  glorious  revi- 
val,— let  Mr.  Carlyle  mock  as  he  may.  We 
firmly  rejoice  with  Neander,  that  Christianity 
having  once  entered  into  the  life  of  Humanity 
shall  go  forth,  from  every  temporary  lull  of 


its  strength,  to  new  conquests  over  it,  and 
enter  into  freer  and  more  perfect  harmony 
with  it, — till  its  vitalizing  spirit  circulates  in 
every  vein  of  the  great  growth  and  process 
of  our  race,  and  effloresces  into  a  richer  blos- 
soming of  literary  as  of  all  other  excellence. 


-»«• 
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Aif  intelligent  and  amiable  American 
writer,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kip,  says  truly  enough 
that  the  Americans  have  no  p<i$t ;  and  this 
truth  explains  to  us  the  profound  satisfaction 
they  have  in  themselves,  and  everything  be* 
longing  ^o  or  connected  with  them,  and  their 
exaggeration  in  describing  it.  They  have,  as 
yet,  no  means  of  comparison ;  of  estimating 
their  actual  progress  by  what  has  been  done 
before :  they  know  only  their  present  position ; 
and  every  attainment  they  make  being  new 
to  themselves,  they  naturally  imagine  that  it 
is  new  to  all  the  world  besides ;  they  know 
that  it  has  not  been  surpassed  among  them- 
selves, and  by  going  a  single  step  further, 
they  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  has 
scarcely  been  equalled  among  others.  We, 
again,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  not 
r^Mly  enough  to  make  allowances  for  this 
enthusiasm ;  we  ought  to  trace  it  to  its  cause, 
instead  of  turning  trom  it,  as  we  often  do,  as 
a  compound  of  Yankee  ignorance  and  con- 
ceit ;  we  ought  in  charity  to  see  in  it  only  an 
impassioned  strivioff  after  excellence,  and  the 
generous  appreciation  of  it,  in  whatever  de- 

See  it  may  be  reached.  Doubtless,  America 
A  produced,  and  is  daily  producing,  extra- 
ordinary and  admirable  persons,  whose  opin- 
ions and  writings  breathe  all  the  undaunted 
freshness  of  a  nation's  youth ;  for  an  indivi- 
dual is  the  epitome  of  a  nation ;  and  a  nation 
is  but  the  enlarged  scale  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  individuals  that  compose  it.  Youth 
refers  little  to  a  past ;  full  of  its  own  bright 
imaginations  and  blossoming  hopes,  it  is  en- 


•  "Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller  OssolL"    By 
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raptured  with  the  objects  that  rise  before  it, 
and  invests  them  with  a  value  according  to 
its  mode  of  viewing  them,  that  its  increasing 
wisdom  will  teach  it  to  investigate  more  ex- 
actly. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections  by 
the  "Memoirs  of  Margaret  Fuller,"  after«> 
wards  the  Marchesa  Ossoli,  at  this  time  given 
to  tha  world  by  two  of  the  most  eminently 
gifted  of  her  countrymen,  Emerson  and 
Channing  ;  the  warmth,  not  to  sny  hyperbole 
of  whose  style,  in  speaking  of  her,  however 
illustrative  of  the  charge  we  have  here  made 
against  American  writers  in  general,  may  yet 
be  fully  pardoned  in  the  sincerity  of  the  ad* 
miration  and  esteem  she  inspired  in  their 
hearts,  as  well  as  in  the  hearts  of  many 
others,  equally  capable  of  appreciating  genius 
and  reverencing  worth.  To  us,  indeed,  these 
memoirs  are  fraught  with  melancholy,  even 
painful  interest ;  for  it  was  our  lot  to  know 
the  subject  of  them  in  a  foreign  land, — 
strangers  there,  like  herself, — under  circum- 
stances of  a  public  nature  that  would  have 
stirred  the  coldest  blood ;  and  which  in  her, 
whilst  they  roused  all  her  strong  powers  of 
thought  and  vigor  of  action,  called  forth,  at 
ihe  same  moment,  all  her  sweetest  and  most 
feminine  attributes ;  all  the  tender  sympathies 
and  holy  charities  of  life,  by  which  her  me- 
mory would  have  been  embalmed  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  her,  even  had  it  never 
been  surrounded  with  that  halo  of  admiration 
mspu-ed  in  them  by  her  vast  conversational 
powers;  eaual  to  those  of  Coleridge,  with 
more  useful  application  of  them ;  her  deep 
and  multifarious  r€adiu^>  fuid  \.\i^  ^^^^x^ 
with  vtocVi  «\ie  coi^Vyj^  \tfst  v»j?awM»^ 
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and  her  abilities  for  all  whom  she  could  either 
benefit  or  serve. 

Margaret  Fuller  was  the  eldest  child  of 
l^mothy  Fuller  and  Margaret  Crane,  of 
Cambridge  Port,  Massachusetts,  and  was 
bom  on  the  Sd  of  Maj,  1810.  Her  father 
was  a  lawyer  and  a  politician,  a  fair  scholar, 
and  well  acquainted  with  general  literature. 
To  be  an  honored  citizen,  and  to  have  a  home 
on  earth,  were,  from  her  account  of  him,  the 
great  aims  of  his  existence ;  and  very  praise- 
worthy aims  they  would  appear,  according 
to  the  estimate  of  most  rational  persons ;  but 
they  were  not  lofty  enough  to  satisfy  the 
early  intellectual  ambition  of  his  daughter, 
who  had,  even  at  the  time  she  thus  describes 
him,  little  respect  for  what  she  terms  *'  the 
common-places  of  a  mere  bread-winuinp, 
bread' bestowing  existence." 

"  To  open  the  deeper  fountains  of  the  soul," 
says  she,  "  to  regard  life  here  as  the  prophe- 
tic entrance  to  immortality,  to  develop  his 
spirit  to  perfection, — motives  like  these  had 
never  been  suggested  to  him,  either  by  fellow- 
beings,  or  by  outward  circumstances.  The 
result  was  a  character,  in  its  social  aspect,  of 
quite  the  common  sort.  A  good  son  and 
brother,  a  kind  neighbor,  an  active  miain  of 
business, — in  all  these  outward  relations  he 
was  but  one  of  a  class  which  surrounding 
conditions  have  made  the  majority  amon^  us. 
In  the  more  delicate  and  individual  relations, 
he  never  approached  but  two  mortals,  my 
mother  and  myself." 

This  mother  appears  to  have  been  a  crea- 
ture of  angelic  temperament,  breathing  love, 
and  inspiring  it  in  every  living  thing  that 
came  within  her  gentle  influence.  Mr.  Fuller, 
proud  of  the  capabilities  of  his  daughter, 
developed  even  in  her  childhood,  undertook 
himself  to  be  her  instruotor ;  but  by  impos- 
ing tasks  upon  her  beyond  her  strength,  on 
subjects  beyond  her  years,  requiring  her, 
moreover,  to  repeat  them  to  him  on  his  re- 
turn from  his  oflSce  late  in  the  evening,  under 
all  the  terror  of  incurring  his  displeasure  if 
she  were  not  perfect  in  them,  even  whilst 
nature  was  calling  for  sleep,  he  did  her  the 
double  injury  of  making  her  fancy  herself 
"  a  youthful  prodigy"  by  day,  and  rendering 
her  at  night  the  victim  of  spectral  illusions, 
nightmare,  and  somnambulism ;  which,  at  a 
later  period,  changed  their  forms  for  head- 
aches, weakness,  and  every  description  of 
nervous  affections.  She  began  to  read  Latin 
at  six  years  of  age,  and  in  translating  it  was 
expected  to  give  the  thoughts  in  as  few 
fFOjids  as  possible,  cl^rly  arranged,  and 
wiibout  breaks  or  hesiULtion.    Of  Oreek  she 


seems  to  have  acquired  but  little ;  neverthe- 
less, her  youthful  studies  were  divided  be- 
tween the  mythologic  fables  of  that  poetie 
country  and  the  sterner  realities  of  Roman 
history ;  and  day  after  day  the  enchanting 
visions  of  the  one,  and  the  heroic  deeds  of 
the  other,  were  mused  over  by  her,  in  a  little 
garden  behind  the  house,  full  of  choice 
lowers,  and  commanding,  through  its  gate, 
a  view  of  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun. 

"  Here,"  says  she,  "  the  best  hours  of  my 
lonely  childhood  were  spent ; "  and  this 
childhood  she  describes  with  a  minuteness  of 
analysis  that  appears  to  us  much  more  the 
effect  of  mature  reflection  than  of  childish 
recollections ;  particularly  when  she  informs 
us  that  Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  and  Moliere, 
were  her  favorite  authors  at  eight  years  of 
age !  Her  absorbing  love  of  books  was  at 
this  time  wholesomely  interrupted  for  a  sea- 
son, by  a  passionate  attachment  she  formed 
for  an  English  lady,  whom  she  first  saw  at 
church,  and  who  afterwards  became  intimate 
with  her  mother,  during  the  few  months  she 
remained  in  the  neighborhood.  This  lady 
was  lovely  in  appearance,  captivating  in  man- 
ners, elegant  in  her  dress ;  and  versed  in  the 
various  accomplishments  that  often  supply 
the  place  of  talent,  and  give  it  additioniu 
value  when  found  in  combination  with  it.  To 
the  poor  lonely  overworked  child,  solitary 
amid  all  her  precious  acquirements,  she  ap- 
peared like  some  glorious  meteor ;  to  her, 
the  lady,  pleased  with  her  innocent  admira- 
tion and  profound  devotedness,  was  all  grace 
and  sweetness,  and  the  entire  veneration  she 
inspired,  the  new  existence  she  awakened  in 
Margaret,  is  described  by  her  with  a  depth 
of  sentiment  which  we  have  no  doubt  was 
sincerely  felt,  for  we  know  well  that  an  ad- 
miring worship  of  this  kind  continually  fills 
the  young  imagination,  at  the  aee  when  all 
that  is  outwardly  beautiful  is  beheved  to  be 
interiorly  excellent.  Margaret  Fuller's  mis- 
take was  in  imagining  that  the  reveries  of  her 
own  youth  were  peculiar  to  herself. 

When,  however,  the  object  of  her  devotion 
left  the  New  World,  to  return  to  her  native 
home  in  the  Old,  Margaret's  heart  seemed  to 
die  within  her,  and  she  fell  into  such  an  al- 
arming state  of  despondency  and  languor, 
that  her  father,  beginning  to  fear  that  he  had 
too  highly  worked  upon  her  nervous  system, 
by  the  incessant  mental  exertion  he  required 
from  her,  wisely  resolved  to  correct  his 
error,  by  sending  her  to  school ;  where  she 
would  have  the  advantage  of  companion- 
ship and  be  tempted  to  relieve  sedentary 
occupa\Aoii\>7\>o^\V]  «xex^iA^.    Bhawasao- 
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eordingly  placed,  much  against  her  incli- 1 
nation,  with  the  Misses  Prescott,  in  Groton, 
Massachusetts ;  and  here  her  thirst  after  in- 
tellectual distinction,  and  the  love  of  mental 
rule,  which  were  the  alternate  sources  to  her, 
all  the  prime  of  her  life,  of  the  most  lively 
pleasure  and  the  keenest  pain,  hegan  to  de- 
yelop  themselves  in  the  force  that  marked 
all  her  character.     Passing  at  once  from  the 
monotony  and,  to  her,  loneliness  of  her  own 
home,  to  a  little  world  of  youth  and  vivacity, 
ahe  felt  all  her,  powers  called  forth,  and  re- 
solved upon  the  subjugation  of  her  school- 
fellows, by  gaining  their  admiration  and  their 
love ;  for  whilst  her  head  claimed  the  one, 
her  heart  equally  craved  the  other.    At  first 
she  succeeded  in  her  endeavor ;  she  delighted 
her  young  companions  with  the  variety  of 
her  resources ;  *'  her  love  of  wild  dances, 
and  sudden  song ;  her  freaks  of  passion  and 
of  wit :  she  was  always  new,  always  surpris- 
ing, and,  for  a  time,  charming."     Gradually, 
however,  her  peculiarities  and  caprice  undid 
the  spell  her  mental  superiority  had  cast 
around ;  she  as  often  teazed  as  pleased ;  and 
at  last,  finding  her  empire  totter,  she  besan, 
in  revenge  for  a  joke  played  upon  her,  which 
she  magnified  into  an  insult,  to  act  upon  the 
maxim  well  known  among  despots,  aivide  et 
impera,  and  descended  to  sow  discord  among 
her  schoolfellows.    She  fanned  the  vanity 
of  one,  the  jealously  of  another — in  short, 
availed  herself  of  her  quick  perception  into 
character,  to  bear  upon  the  weak  point  of 
each,  until  distrust  and  dissatisfaction  sepa- 
rated even  those  who  had  before  been  bosom 
friends.    At  length  the  source  of  all  the 
evil  was  discovered,  and  the  author  of  it 
solemnly  arraigned  before  the  whole  school, 
and  convicted  of  falsehood  and  mischief- 
makinff.     The  shame  of  this  procedure,  and 
the  fiprief  and  }iorror  she  felt  on  bein^  made 
sensible  of  the  enormity  of  her  fault,  and 
the  dreadful  injury  she  might  inflict  upon 
society,  if  she  continued  in  the  practice  of 
the  same,  so  overpowered  her  that  for  many 
days  she  lay  motionless,  speechless,  and  only 
showed  consciousness  by  waving  her  hand, 
in  token  of  refusal,  when  food  or  medicine 
was  offered  to  her  lips. 

Nobly  and  truthfully  does  Margaret  Fuller 
tell  this  part  of  her  story.  Most  impressive 
uid  encouraffinff  is  the  lesson  it  holds  out, 
that  no  single  fault,  however  heinous,  once 
seen,  acknowledged,  and  sincerely  and  hum- 
bly repented  of,  can  mar  the  whole  course  of 
after  hfe.  Slowly  recovering  from  her  shock, 
under  the  judiciona  treatment  and  tender 
sympathy  of  one  of  her  teachers^  whose  friend- 


ship she  ever  afterwards  retained,  Margaret 
took  the  first  step  towards  the  restoration  of 
her  bosom's  peace,  by  discharging  it  of  the 
weiffht  of  remorse  that  loaded  it,  in  a  full 
confession  of  her  fault,  and  a  humble  asking 
for  forgiveness. 

"  Wlien  her  strength  was  a  little  restored, 
she  had  all  her  companions  summoned,  and 
said  to  them, — '  I  deserved  to  die,  but  a 
generous  trust  has  called  me  back  to  life.  I 
will  be  worthy  of  it,  nor  ever  betray  the 
trust,  or  resent  injury  more.  Can  you  for- 
give the  past?' 

"  And  they  not  only  forgave,  but,  with 
love  and  earnest  tears,  clasped  in  their  arms 
the  returning  sister.  They  vied  with  one 
another  in  offices  of  humble  love,  to  the 
humbled  one ;  and  let  it  be  recorded,  as  an 
instance  of  the  pure  honor  of  which  young 
hearts  are  capable,  that  these  facts,  known 
to  some  forty  persons,  never,  so  far  as  I 
know,  transpired  beyond  those  wails." — Vol. 
i.  p,  62. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  an  incident 
simple  as  this  may  seem  is  misplaced  in  a 
piece  of  grave  biography.  Nothing  can  be 
undeserving  of  notice  that  has  an  important 
influence  upon  character  and  life;  and  to 
that  season  of  error  and  repentance,  in  her 
school-days,  Margaret  Fuller  probably  owed 
the  integrity  and  candor  by  which  she  was 
ever  after  distinguished.  She  herself,  speak- 
ing of  this  period,  to  the  wise  and  kind 
friend  who  had  supported  her  through  it, 
says, — 

**  You  need  not  fear  to  revive  painful  re- 
collections. I  often  think  of  those  sad  ex- 
periences. True,  they  agitate  me  deeply. 
But  it  was  best  so.  They  have  had  a  most 
powerful  effect  on  my  character.  I  tremble 
at  whatever  looks  like  dissimulation.  The 
remembrance  of  that  evening  subdues  every 

proud,  passionate  impulse Can  I  ever 

forget  that  to  your  treatment,  in  that  crisis 
of  youth,  I  owe  the  true  Hfe, — the  love  of 
Truth  and  Honor?"— Vol.  i.  p.  70. 

Shortly  after  this,  Margaret  Fuller  return- 
ed to  her  parental  roof,  and  betook  herself 
again  to  her  studies;  with  what  assiduity 
may  be  judged,  by  her  account  of  them,  in 
a  letter  to  the  beloved  teacher  to  whose 
kindness  in  the  hour  of  need  she  had  owed 
so  much. 

*'  I  rise  a  little  before  five,  walk  an  hour, 
*and  then  practice  on  the  piano  till  seven, 
when  we  breakfast.  Next  I  read  French, — 
Sismondi's  '  Literature  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope,' till  eight ;  then  two  or  thte.^  V^^V^x^i^ 
in  Brown*a  «PV^Vmo^V]:    Ky^xiX.  ^a^-'^m^ 
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nine,  I  ^  to  Sir.  Perldn's  school,  and  study 
Greek  till  twelve ;  when,  the  school  being 
dismissed,  I  recite,  go  home,  and  practice 
again  till  dinner,  at  two.  Sometimes,  if  the 
conversation  is  very  agreeable,  I  lounge  for 
half  an  hour  over  the  dessert,  though  rarely 
so  lavish  of  time.  Then,  when  I  can,  I  read 
two  hours  in  Italian,  but  I  am  often  inter- 
rupted. At  six,  I  walk  or  take  a  drive. 
Before  goiug  to  bed,  I  play  or  sing  for  half 
an  hour  or  so,  to  make  all  sleepy,  and  about 
eleven,  retire  to  write  a  little  while  in  my 
journal — exercises  on  what  I  have  read,  or  a 
series  of  characteristics,  which  I  am  filling 
up." — Vol.  i.  p.  63. 

She  was  then  fifteen.  Two  years  after, 
she  says ; — 

"  I  am  engrossed  in  reading  the  elder 
Italian  poets,  beginning  with  Berni,  from  whom 
I  shall  proceed  to  Pulci  and  Politian.  I  read 
very  critically.  Miss  Francis  and  I  think  of 
reading  Locke,  as  introductory  to  a  course 
of  English  metaphysics,  and  then  De  Stael 
on  Locke's  system." — Vol.  i.  p.  67. 

In  Spanish  literature  she  likewise  made 
great  progress,  but  her  chief  attainment  was 
iu  German.  Goethe  became  her  idol,  and 
her  criticism  on  his  writings,  Emerson  says, 
is,  in  his  opinion,  the  best  that  has  ever  been 
written.  Five  more  years  were  given  to  in- 
cessant reading,  and  to  deep  contemplation 
of  the  human  character.  At  fifteen,  she  had 
said,  "  I  am  determined  ob  distinction ; — "  at 
twenty  she  had  attained  it : — 

•*  It  was,"  says  Mr.  Clarke,  one  of  the 
friends  who  knew  her  best,  **  by  her  singular 
gift  of  speech  that  she  cast  her  spells  and 
worked  her  wonders  in  this  little  circle.  Full 
of  thoughts  and  full  of  words ;  capable  of 
poetic  improvisation,  had  there  not  been  a 
slight  overweight  of  a  tendency  to  the  tang- 
ible and  real ;  capable  of  clear,  coipplete, 
philosophic  statement,  but  for  the  strong 
tendency  to  life,  which  melted  down  ever- 
more, in  its  lava-current,  the  solid  blocks  of 
thought ;  she  was  yet,  by  these  excesses, 
better  fitted  for  the  arena  of  conversation. 
Here  she  found  none  adequate  for  the  equal 
encounter ;  when  she  laid  her  lance  in  rest, 
every  champion  must  go  down  before  it."— - 
Vol.  i.  p.  134. 

Emerson  also,  himself  so  eloquent,  bears 
testimony  of  her  talent  in  this  respect : — 

*'  All  these  powers  and  accomplishments," 
says  he,  *'  found  their  best  and  only  adequate 
channel  in  her  conversation; — a  conversa- 
tion which  those  who  have  heard  it,  unani- 
mously, as  far  as  I  know,  pronounced  to  be, 
in  elegance,  in  range,  in  flexibility  and  adroit 


tranuUon,  in  depth,  in  cordiality,  and  in 
moral  aim,  altogether  admirable ;  anrprising 
and  cheeiful  as  a  poem,  and  commnnicatiBg 
its  own  civility  and  elevation  like  a  charm  to 
all  hearers.  • « .  She  poured  a  stream  of  am- 
ber over  the  endless  store  of  private  aneo* 
dotes,  of  bosom  histories,  which  her  wonder- 
ful persuasion  drew  forth,  and  transfigured 
them  into  fine  fables.  Whilst  she  embelliah- 
ed  the  moment,  her  conversation  had  the 
merit  of  being  solid  and  true." — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  3. 

In  1835  she  was  introduced  to  Miss  Marti- 
neau,  whilst  she  was  on  a  vbit  to  her  friend 
Mrs.  Farrar.  She  rapidly  passed  with  that 
eccentric  lady  *'  the  barrier  that  separates 
acquaintance  from  friendship,"  and  whilst 
they  were  sitting  together  in  church,  put  up 
a  rapturous  thanksgiving,  beginning  '*  Author 
of  all  good.  Source  of  all  beauty  and  holinese^ 
thanks  to  Thee  for  the  purifying  elevating 
communion  that  I  have  enjoyed  with  this 
elevated  and  beloved  being."  Those  who 
have  only  known  Miss  Martineau  through  the 
medium  of  her  latter  writings,  would  be  apt 
to  doubt  the  purifying  effects  of  communioa 
with  her.  Margaret  herself  was  somewhat 
disenchanted  when  her  book  on  America  came 
out ;  and  wrote  her  a  long  letter  of  criticism 
upon  its  prejudices  and  intemperance  of  lan- 
guage. In  this  same  year,  Margaret  was  at- 
tacked by  a  severe  fever.  Her  father  eame 
to  her  bed-side,  in  the  course  of  it,  and  sud 
to  her,  **  My  dear,  I  have  been  thinking  of 
you  in  the  night,  and  cannot  remember  that 
you  have  any  faults.  You  have  defects,  of 
course,  as  all  mortals  have,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  you  have  a  single  fault."  These 
words  from  one  who,  upon  principle,  had  al- 
ways abstained  from  praising  her,  or,  indeed* 
any  of  his  children  in  their  presence,  and  the 
deep  thankfulness  he  evinced  on  her  reco- 
very, were  treasured  up  in  her  heart;  and 
she  had  soon  need  of  the  consolation  their 
recollection  afforded,  for  very  shortly  after, 
the  revered  parent  to  whom  she  owed  so 
much  of  her  mental  culture,  was  attacked 
with  cholera,  and  expired  on  the  second  day 
of  bis  suffering  under  it. 

Her  first  thought,  after  the  amazement  of 
her  grief  was  passed,  was  how  far  she  could 
supply  his  place. 

**  I  have  prayed  to  God,"  says  she,  •*  that 
duty  may  now  be  the  first  object,  Mid  self 
set  aside.  May  I  have  light  and  strength 
to  do  what  is  right,  in  the  highest  sense,  for 
my  mother,  brothers,  and  sister." — Vol.  L 
p.  203. 

And  now  it  is  that  Margaret  Fuller's  real 
excellence  of  character  appears.    For  the 
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fulfilment  of  the  duties  she  bad  solemnly 
taken  upon  herself,  she  relinquished  the  ob- 
ject which  had  formed  the  vision  of  her  life ; 
and  that  was  to  visit  Europe,  '*  its  scholars, 
libraries,'  lectures,  galleries  of  art,  museums 
of  science,  antiquities,  and  historic  scenes:" 
to  the  realization  of  which  she  had  long 
looked,  not  only  for  the  vast  field  of  inquiry 
and  thought  it  would  lay  open  to  her  mind, 
but  also  as  facilitating  to  her  the  means  of 
turning  her  acquirements  to  account  in  the 
way  oif  authorship. 

The  opportunity  at  last  seemed  to  present 
itself  under  the  fairest  auspices;  for  it  was 
to  accompany  two  of  her  warmest  and  best 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farrar,  with  the  pleas- 
ure, in  addition,  of  Miss  Martineau's  society. 
Yet  this  long  anticipated  delight  she  unrepin- 
ingly  renounced ;  because  she  feared  the  sum 
she  should  require  for  it  would  be  more  than 
her  family  could  spare  as  they  were  then  sit- 
uated; yet  she  had  been  promised  it  by  her 
father,  expressly  for  the  purpose;  and  had, 
indeed,  justly  earned  it,  in  devoting  her  time 
to  the  instruction  of  her  brothers,  by  way  of 
counterbalance,  in  order  to  spare  the  expense 
of  other  tuition  for  them.  Ten  years  later 
she  accomplished  the  object  she  had  so  pas- 
sionately desired,  and  which,  alas!  terminated 
in  her  finding  her  grave  beneath  the  billows 
that  were  to  have  borne  her  back,  exultant, 
a  happy  wife  and  a  mother,  to  her  native 
shore. 

The  intervening  period  was  passed  by  her 
in  exemplary  exertions  for  the  honorable 
maintenance  of  her  family  and  herself.  She 
resided  chiefly  in  Boston,  where  she  gave 
lessons  in  Latin  and  French  in  Mr.  Alcot's 
then  flourishing  school,  and  had  classes  of 
young  ladies  in  French,  German,  and  Italian. 
She  also,  during  these  years  published  her 
"Summer  on  the  Lakes,"  "Woman  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  besides  several  trans- 
lations from  the  German,  and  contributing 
largely  to  the  Dial  and  Tribune,  two  publi- 
cations of  considerable  note  in  their  day. 

The  Atheneum  Library  and  Museum  of 
Boston  were  a  fund  of  intellectual  wealth  to 
her,  and  she  deeply  felt  the  exalting  influence 
of  the  study  of  Greek  art,  and  the  Italian 
masters,  though  only  through  the  imperfect 
medium  of  casts  and  engravings.  She  like- 
wise there  founded  a  ''Ladies'  Conversazio- 
ne," which  the  force  of  her  eloquence  and 
influence  managed  to  keep  alive  for  six  years, 
in  weekly  meetings,  at  which  were  constella- 
ted, from  time  to  time,  all  the  females  most 
dbtinguished  for  talent,  worth,  and  beauty, 
in  the  place.    The  subjects  discussed,  how- 


ever, would  not,  we  should  imagine,  long 
have  held  a  similar  assembly  together  in 
London. 

"The  first  day's  topic,"  we  are  informed, 
"was  the  genealogy  of  heaven  and  earth;  the 
Will,  (Jupiter);  the  Understanding,  (Mercu- 
ry): the  second  day's  was  the  celestial  inspi- 
ration of  genius,  perception  and  transmission 
of  divine  law  (Apollo);  the  terrene  inspira- 
tion, the  impassioned  abandonment  of  genius 
rBacchus).  Of  the  thunderbolt,  the  ca- 
duceus,  the  ray,  and  the  grape,  having  dis- 
posed, as  well  as  might  be,  we  came  to  the 
wave,  and  the  sea-shell  it  moulds  to  Beauty, 
and  Love,  her  parent  and  her  child." — Vol. 
ii.  p.  139. 

To  these  succeeded  "Mythology,"  "The 
Fine  Arts,"  "  What  is  life  ?"  "  Is  the  Ideal 
first  or  last  ?"  and  other  mysterious  themes, 
discussed  in  the  transcendental  style  then  as 
fashionable  in  America  as  Euphuism  was  in 
our  own  country  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth ; 
and,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  so,  probably 
attended  with  as  useful  results.  They  serv- 
ed, however,  to  spread  the  name  and  fame  of 
Margaret  Fuller  far  and  wide  in  her  own 
country ;  the  present  offered  no  one  to  equal, 
the  past  no  one  to  compare  with  her ;  nor 
was  it  believed  that  the  future  would  produce 
any  one  superior  to  her.  Indeed,  she  seems 
to  have  formed  an  estimate  of  herself  on 
pretty  much  the  same  scale, —  "^ 

"  I  now  know  all  the  people  worth  know- 
ing in  America,"  says  she,  in  a  letter  to  one 
of  her  friends,  "  and  I  find  no  intellect  com- 
parable to  my  own." 

The  same  opinion  is  repeated  by  her  in 
various  ways,  with  an  openness  that  almost 
disarms  criticism.  We  will  now,  therefore, 
bear  her  away,  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame,  to 
London,  "  the  grave  of  so  many  celebrities," 
and  thence  to  the  classic  land  of  which  she 
had  nursed  such  waking  dreams  of  inspiration, 
and  where  she  was  destined  to  find  all  the 
warmest  affections  of  her  heart  called  forth 
and  satisfied. 

Margaret  Fuller,  during  her  short  stay  in 
England,  saw  many  characters  well  known 
in  the  literary  world,  and  describes  them  in 
her  letters  to  her  friends  with  her  usual  dis- 
cernment and  felicity  of  expression.  Her 
portraiture  of  Carlyle,  one  of  her  almost  idol- 
ized writers,  before  she  "  wearied"  of  him  is 
excellent.  She  complains,  however,  that  his 
habit  and  power  of  haranguing  was  such, 
that  the  unfortunate  listener  whom  he  once  got 
hold  of,  became  a  perfect  prisoner. 

"  To  interrupt  him,"  she  says, "  is  a  physi- 
cal impossibility.    If  you  get  a  chance  to 
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remonstrate  for  a  moment,  he  raises  his  voice, 
and  bears  you  down." — Vol.  iii.  p.  00. 

At  Paris  she  sees  Fourier,  George  Sand, 
La  Mennais,  and  others ;  her  accounts  of 
whom  we  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  allow 
us  to  give.  Her  remarks  from  Rome  are 
remarkably  scantv  and  barren,  considerinff 
the  exciting  period  in  which  she  arrived 
there, — the  spring  of  1847.  She  had  at 
this  time  one  hundred  correspondents;  for 
next  to  conversation,  her  intellect  expanded 
most  in  letter-writing,  and  it  is  singular  that 
the  extracts  from  the  epistles  they  must  have 
called  forth,  amid  so  much  room  for  reflection, 
should  have  been  dealt  out  with  such  niggard 
hands.  To  us,  however,  the  remembrance 
of  our  personal  acquaintance  with  her,  which 
began  at  this  period,  enables  us  to  fill  up 
the  blanks  in  her  written  communications. 
She  introduced  herself  to  us  with  ease  of 
manner,  and  total  absence  of  pretension,  bv 
delivering  to  us  a  letter  from  a  mutual  friend. 
Her  personal  appearance  was  not  in  her 
favor ;  it  is  truly  depicted  by  Emerson,  who 
owns  that  at  first  it  prejudiced  him  against  her, 
but  who  was  afterwards  drawn  towards  her 
in  the  closest  bonds  of  a  friendship  that  knew 
no  interruption. 

"  She  was."  says  he,  **  rather  under  the 
middle  height ;  her  complexion  was  fair,  with 
strong,  fair  hair.  She  was  then,  as  always, 
carefully  and  becomingly  dressed,  and  of 
lady-like  self-possession.  For  the  rest  her 
appearance  htid  nothing  prepossessing.  Her 
extreme  plainness,  a  trick  of  incessantly 
opening  and  shutting  her  eye- lids,  the  nasal 
tone  of  the  voice, — all  repelled ;  and  I  said 
to  myself,  we  shall  never  get  far.  It  is  to  be 
said,  that  Margaret  made  a  disagreeable  first 
impression  on  most  persons,  including  those 
who  became  afterwards  her  best  friends,  to 
such  an  extreme  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
be  in  the  same  room  with  her.  This  was 
partly  the  effect  of  her  manners,  which  ex- 
pressed an  overweening  sense  of  power,  and 
slight  esteem  of  others,  and  partly  the  pre- 
judice of  her  fame." — Vol.  i.  p.  268. 

A  curious  mode  she  had  of  lifting  up  her 
upper  lip  when  she  spoke,  and  the  American 
twang  in  which  her  opinions  were  delivered, 
were  to  us  the  most  repellant  of  her  peculiari- 
ties ;  but  we  soon  lost  sight  of  them  all  in 
the  lovely  qualities  of  heart  which  unfolded 
themselves  to  us,  as  we  became  more  and 
more  acquainted  with  her.  We  saw  nothing 
of  the  self-exaltation,  the  thirst  for  distinction 
and  excitement,  the  dictatorial  tone  that  her 
letters  and  conversations  display,  in  the  early 
par^  of  her  meaoi'ns.    It  is  evident  that  her 


character  underwent  a  great  change  in  Italy. 
Arriving  there  at  a  most  stirring  and  eventful 
period,  the  petty  politics  and  ambition  of 
minor  scenes  in  America  lost  their  interest 
with  her ;  in  the  contemplation  of  the  noble 
characters  around  her,  she  ceased  so  continu- 
ally to  analyze  her  own.  She  saw,  and  ac- 
knowledged it  with  her  accustomed  candor, 
many  Italian  ladies  intellectually  equal  with 
herself,  and  far  surpassmg  her  in  the  acquired 
graces  of  society ;  every  day,  moreover, 
brought  with  it  some  event  to  interest  her 
attention  or  excite  her  sympathies, — every- 
thing conspired  to  divert  her  from  herself, 
but  most  of  all  the  circumstance  of  her  find- 
ing another  self,  much  dearer  to  her  than  her 
own,  in  the  gentle  and  amiable  Marquis  Os- 
soli,  whom  she  first  met  by  accident  at  St, 
Peter's  where  he  introduced  himself  to  her 
by  an  act  of  courtesy,  in  assisting  her  to  find 
her  party  from  which  she  had  been  accident- 
ally separated.  The  acquaintance  continued, 
and  in  a  few  months  the  young  man,  revering 
her  taleoie,  charmed  with  her  geniteness,  and 
sharing  in  all  her  views  and  hopes  respecting 
Italy,  offered  her  his  hand.  She  refused  it 
on  account  of  the  disparity  of  their  ages,  she 
being  nearly  ten  years  older  than  himself; 
but  he  was  not  discouraged,-;«'he  felt  that 
she  could  no  more  relinquish  him  than  he 
could  relinquish  her ; — and  he  was  right,  for 
the  love  she  had  aU  her  life  desired,  for  which 
alone  she  had,  like  Madame  de  Stael,  longed 
with  passionate  long^Qf ;  tbri>e  beautiful,  this 
love  once  found,  wa^^^ot^;-^  P^!^|^  with. 
He  renewed  his  suit,  aad.^Mui  acceptMl  The 
marriage,  which  took  place  in  Dec.  1847,  was 
kept  secret,  both  from  political  and  econo- 
mical motives ;  and  the  son  who  was  the 
fruit  of  it,  was  born  at  Rieti  in  the  Sep- 
tember following.  Never  were  holy  hope 
sweet  love,  and  patient  heroism  more  beau* 
tifully  set  forth  than  in  Margaret  and  her 
husband,  under  circumstances  that  must  in- 
evitably have  chilled  the  selfish,  and  appallei 
the  timid;  never  were  fee>ings  of  wife  and 
mother  more  toucbingly  described.  Little 
did  we  think,  when  we  were  admiring  the 
courage  with  which  she  spoke  of  the  thick- 
coming  dangers  in  which  the  base  attack  of 
the  French  upon  Rome  threatened  to  involve 
all  who  had  advocated  its  noble  struggle  for 
freedom ;  when  we  were  paying  homage  to 
the  exquisite  tenderness  and  unwearied  at- 
tention she  showed  night  and  day,  to  the 
wounded  and  the  sick  in  the  Hospital  Fate 
Bene  FratelU,  to  which  she  was  appointed 
by  the  Princess  Belgioso ;  little  did  we  think 
i  when  we  saw  in  her  the  same  sweet  amii^ 
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radiant  with  sympathy  and  goodness,  that 
her  poor  heart  was  torn  by  the  dread  of  finding, 
among  those  wounded,  her  own  husband,  who 
bad  taken  l^is  place  with  the  defenders  of  Rome, 
at  the  gate  of  St.  Pancrazio,  and  never  left 
it  till  he  saw  the  French  enter  it,  triumphant 
in  treachery  and  superiority  of  numbers, — that 
every  fibre  of  that  sensitive  heart  was  wrung, 
moreover,  with  fears  for  her  infant,  forced  as 
she  was  to  leave  him  at  the  foot  of  the  Umbrian 
Apennines  at  Rieti.  amid  a  ferocious  set  of 
people,  and  with  a  treacherous  and  avaricious 
nurse,  who  threatened  to  abandon  him,  if  she 
did  not  receive  a  certain  sum  at  an  appointed 
time. 

All  that  Margaret  says  of  herself,  at  this 
period,  is  so  interesting,  that  we  much  regret 
our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  it  in  full. 
It  is  beautiful  to  see  the  haranguer,  the 
transcendentalist,  the  stickler  for  her  sex's 
rights,  that  even  maintained  their  W^A^  to  be 
/'sea  captains,"  if  they  would — to  see  all  this 
ferment  of  an  unquiet  though  lofty  soul,  sub- 
siding into  holy  gratitude  for  domestic  peace, 
and  affectionate  appreciation  for  her  husband's 
love,  and  of  his  unassuming  merits.  She  thus 
describes  him  to  her  mother : — 

"He  is  not  in  any  respect  such  a  person  as 
people  in  general  would  expect  to  find  with 
me.  He  had  no  instructor  except  an  old 
priest,  who  entirely  neglected  his  education ; 
and  of  all  that  is  contained  in  books  he  is 
absolutely  ignorant,  and  he  has  no  enthusiasm 
of  character.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  ex- 
cellent practical  sense;  has  been  a  judicious 
observer  of  all  that  passed  before  his  eyes ; 
has  a  nice  sense  of  duty,  which,  in  its  unfail- 
ing, minute  activity,  may  put  most  enthusiasts 
to  shame;  a  very  sweet  temper,  and  great 
native  refinement.  His  love  for  me  has  been 
unanswering  and  most  tender.  I  have  never 
suffered  a  pain  that  he  could  relieve.  His 
devotion,  when  I  am  ill,  is  to  be  compared 
only  with  yours.  His  delicacv  in  trifles,  his 
sweet  domestic  graces,  remind  me  of  £-- — . 
In  him  I  have  found  a  home,  and  one  that 
interferes  with  no  tie.  Amid  many  ills  and 
cares,  we  have  had  much  joy  together,  in  the 
sympathy  with  natural  beauty, — with  our 
child, — with  all  that  is  innocent  and  sweet." 
Vol.  iii.  p.  225. 

To  her  friend  the  Marchioness  Yisconti 
ArcQnati,  she  writes  thus  of  him : — '*  He  has 
very  little  of  what  is  called  inteUectual  de- 
yelopment^  but  unspoiled  instincts,  affections 
pure  and  constant,  and  a  quiet  sense  of  duty, 
which,  to  me,  who  have  Hen  much  of  the  great 
faulti  in  characters  of  enthusiasm  and  genius, 
leems  of  highest  yalue." 

VOL  XXVL    NO.  IL 


But  it  is  in  speaking  of  her  child  that  all 
the  passionate  emotions  of  her  heart  burst 
forth.  Years  before,  she  had  written  in  her 
journal : — "  0  Father,  give  me  a  bud  on  my 
tree  of  life,  so  scathed  by  the  lightning,  and 
bowed  by  the  frost  *  *  *  always  before  I 
have  wanted  a  superior  or  equal,  but  now  it 
seems  that  only  the  feeling  of  a  parent  for  a 
child  could  exhaust  the  richness  of  one's 
soul."  This  treasure  now  secured  to  her, 
she  says  to  her  mother : — **  What  shall  I  say 
of  my  child !  all  might  seem  hyperbole,  even 
to  my  dearest  mother.  In  him  I  find  satis- 
faction, for  the  first  time,  to  the  deep  wants 
of  my  heart."  A  peaceful  winter  of  the 
purest  domestic  happiness  in  Florence,  fol- 
lowed the  months  of  anguish  which  she  had 
endured  in  Rome,  during  its  last  noble  strug- 
gles. But  the  time  drew  near  for  her  to  see 
again  her  American  home,  where  she  hoped 
to  publish  her  work  on  Italy,  the  loss  of 
which  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  and  to  gain 
thereby  the  means  of  increasing  the  comforts 
of  her  husband  and  her  son.  But  here  the 
narrative  is  too  painful  to  those  who  knew 
the  lamented  subiect  of  it;  and  to  those  who 
did  not  it  may  still  only  recall  afflicting  scenes, 
such  as  have  too  recently  occurred  in  the  loss 
of  the  Amazon. 

Margaret  with  her  husband  and  child  sailed 
from  Leghorn  for  New  York,  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1850,  in  the  barque  Elizabeth,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Hasty.  Many  gloomy 
presentiments  ka4  haunted  her  mind  for 
some  weeks  before :  Ossoli  had  been  told  - 
when  a  boy,  by  a  fortune-teller,  to  ''  beware 
of  the  sea, '  and  it  happened  that,  till  then, 
he  had  never  set  his  foot  upon  a  vessel.  "  I 
am  absurdly  fearful,"  says  she,  "  and  various 
omens  have  combined  to  give  me  a  dark  feel- 
ing. *  *"  *"  In  case  of  mishap,  however,  I  shall 
perish  with  my  husband  and  my  child;" 
again,  "  It  seems  to  me  that  my  future  upon 
earth  will  soon  close.  I  have  a  vague  ex- 
pectation of  some  crisis,  I  know  not  what." 

The  first  fe^  days  of  the  voyage  all  went 
on  prosperously ;  soft  breezes  swept  the 
vessel  tranquilly  over  the  azure  bosom  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Margaret  and  her  husband 
paced,  arm  in  arm,  the  deck  of  their  small 
ocean-home;  thdr  baby  fondled  the  white 
goat  which  was  to  be  his  foster-parent,  or, 
carried  about  in  the  arms  of  the  captain, 
gazed  on  the  spars  and  rigging  and  swelling 
sails :  but  alas !  this  kind  captain  was  taken 
ill  of  the  confluent  small-pox,  and  died  off 
Gibraltar.  The  baby  caught  the  disease, 
and  exhibited  it  in  all  its  fri^^htCul  Comu^ 
Hii  lil«  ?rsA  de^i^weAL  ^l«\raiii  ^^  m^K^pwci^ 
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care  of  his  parents  preierred  him  to  them, 
and  once  more  joy  and  thankfulness  filled 
their  bosoms.  "  Slowly,  yet  peacefully,  pass 
the  lon^  summer  days,  toe  mellov  moonlit 
nights;  slowly,  and  with  eveo  flight,  the 
good  Elizabeth,  under  gentle  sirs  from  the 
tropics,  bears  Ihem  safely  onward.  Four 
thonsand  miles  of  ocesn  lie  behind  ;  they  are 
nearly  home." — Vol.  iii.  p.  820. 

On  Thursday  the  16th,  at  noon,  the  Eliz- 
abeth was  off  the  Jersey  coast,  between  Cape 
Uay  and  Qaniegat,  snd  so  confident  was  the 
commanding  officer  of  safety,  that  he  prom- 
ised bis  passengers  to  land  them  early  m  the 
morning  at  Vew  York.  That  same  promised 
mom  the  Elizabeth,  driven  by  the  combined 
force  of  currents  and  tempest  towards  the 
sand-bars  of  Long  Island,  struck  at  four 
o'clock,  on  Fire  IsUnd  beach.  We  will  not 
dwell  on  the  painful  incidents  that  followed. 
Uargaret  refused  to  the  last  to  be  separated 
from  her  husband  and  child.  Twelve  boara 
were  passed  by  them  in  communion,  face  to 
face,  with  death.  The  final  moment  came, 
and  the  prayer  was  granted,  breathed  by 
Uargaret  before   the^  embarked,  that    in 


case  of  any  fatal  nuschanoe,  OssoH,  Angelo, 
and  herself  might  go  together,  "and  thai  the 
anguish  might  be  brief. 

ThuB  nntimelv  perished  a  woman  irho  hj 
her  strength  of  mtellect  and  rectitude  « 
principle,  combined  with  her  wonderful  in- 
sight into  character,  and  her  warmth  of 
sympathy,  obtained  a  wider  range  of  pwson- 
al  influence  than  perhaps  ever  fell  to  the  abtn 
of  any  other  female,  devoid,  like  hersdf^ 
of  beauty,  wealth,  or  influential  connectitHia. 
Her  early  trials  were  loneliness  of  heurt,  and 
obstacles  to  the  development  of  her  genius; 
her  later  ones,  narrowness  of  pecnniary  meana, 
doubly  trying  to  a  disposition  munlGoent  as 
hers,  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  powtir  of 
tnming  her  abilities  to  the  aeconnt  her  taie- 
enmstances  required:  but  He  who  bestowvd 
upon  her  the  gold,  granted  her  also  the 
strei^h  to  bear  the  purifying  process  which 
was  to  separate  it  from  its  dross;  and  then 
can  be  littJe  doubt  that,  had  her  life  been 
spared,  she  would  have  afforded  a  still  briebt* 
er  example  of  female  virtnes,  than  she  had 
given,  in  her  most  brilliant  days,  of  female 
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The  manager's  avocation  is  extinct.  He 
has  performed  his  last  act  as  a  theatrical  au- 
tocrat, and  his  professional  career,  with  all 
its  ephemeral  glories,  its  anxieties,  respon- 
ubilities,  and  vicissitudes,  is  now  numbered 
among  the  things  that  were. 
"  Venit  sumins  dies,  et  inelnciabile  tempos 

Dardanite.  Fuimus  Trees,  fnit  IliDin.etingens 

Gloria  Tencroram." 

The  partnership  so  lone  subsisting  between 
the  late  manager  and  the  public  is  dissolved 
by  mutual  consent,  and  he  feels  that  be  has 
alreadr  advanced  a  good-  step  on  the  way 
towards  "dusty"  oblivion.  Yet  it  may  not 
be  unbecoming,  before  his  reign  is  entirely 
forgotten,  to  address  a  few  words,  as  a  part- 
ing "  JErooj/,"  to  his  former  friends  and  pa- 
trons, in  perfect  good-will,  and  adopting  the 
appropriate  language  of  Hamlet  to  say — 

"  I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hsnds  and  part. 
Each  as  bii  bosiDeM  and  desire  nay  pnnt  him." 


The  ex-potentate  subsides,  after  many 
years  of  active  toil,  not  as  the  superannuated 
veterans  do  in  the  law  courts  and  civi/- gov- 
ernment offices,  on  h  snug  retiring  pension, 
"  loaded  wilh  wealth  and  honors  bravelf 
won ;"  but,  alas  !  with  an  attenoated  exche- 
quer, a  constitution  a  little  the  worse  for 
wear,  a  well-replenished  budget  of  reminis- 
cences, and  an  overflowing  stock  of  experi- 
ence. Of  all  human  possessions  or  acquire- 
ments, the  last-named  commodity  is  perhapa 
the  least  marketable.  It  would  fetch  hot  a 
low  price  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court, 
and  may  as  well  voluntarily  consign  itself  to 
the  half-pay  list,  as  certain  never  again  to 
be  called  into  active  service.  Experience  is 
a  oieless  superfluity,  whistled  off  as  an  un- 
profitable waste  of  time,  in  an  age  so  fast  as 
the  present,  when  the  veriest  tyro  in  eveiy 
craft  springs  forth  at  once  in  the  perfection 
of  a  master,  without  the  fatigue  of  appren- 
ticeship ;  as  Uinerva  iaaued  from  ^e  bead  of 
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Jupiter,  in  complete  panoply,  and  in  full 
maturity  of  wisdom. 

The  dramatic  monarch  abdicates  his  un- 
easy throne,  and  lays  down  forever  the 
mimic  sceptre,  after  a  chequered  reign  of 
twenty-one  years;  but  the  leaves  of  his  port- 
folio are  not  exhausted,  and  he  still  retains 
enough  of  tediousness  to  bestow  on  such  in- 
dulgent readers  as  may  be  disposed  to  bear 
with  the  same.  After  this  brief  explanatory 
exordium,  let  us,  then,  in  compliance  with 
the  Horatian  precept,  plunge  at  once  "in 
mediaa  res**  The  "facundia,"  or  super- 
abundance, which  the  poet  promises  under 
particular  conditions,  may  be  easily  inflicted, 
while  the  "  luciduB  ordo"  or  connected  se- 
ries, will  perhaps  scarcely  be  looked  for  in  a 
mere  desultory  compilation. 

Anecdotes  are  always  popular  and  enter- 
taining, but  seldom  authentic.  Your  pro- 
fessed anecdote-hunter  is  a  dangerous  indivi- 
dnal  to  depend  on,  or  quote  from.  Half  of 
what  he  writes  is  usually  invention ,  and  the 
other  half  embellishment.  He  is,  in  fact,  a 
claptrap  actor,  ready  at  any  time  to  yield  up 
the  sense  for  the  applause,  or  to  set  aside  the 
sober  truth  for  a  brilliant  period  or  an  epi- 
grammatic point.  Let  us  look  for  a  few  m- 
stances,  by  way  of  illustration.  How  often 
have  we  read  that  when  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough  was  observed  to  shed  tears  at 
the  imaginary  woes  of  Indiana,  in  Sir  Rich- 
ard Steele's  eomedie  larmoyante  of  The  Con- 
$ciou8  Lovers,  it  was  remarked  by  the  by- 
standers "  that  he  would  fight  none  the  worse 
for  that."  Now,  how  stands  the  fact  ?  The 
case  breaks  down  on  the  most  conclusive  of 
all  evidences,  when  proved — an  cdibL  The 
illustrious  warrior  died  a  few  months  before 
the  play  was  produced,  and  was -thus  clearly 
otherwise  engaged,  added  to  which,  his  fight- 
ing days  were  over  long  before  his  death, 
and  the  last  years  of  his  existence  passed  in 
strict  domestic  privacy,  and  were  clouded 
by  mental  prostration.* 

*  "From  Mariborough's  e^es  the  streams  of  dotase 
flow." — Dr.  Johmon,  This  ifv  to  a  oonsideraole 
extent,  a  poetic  exaggeration.  His  mind  was  shaken 
at  intervals  by  the  efifects  of  palsy ;  but  he  was  not 
a  4rivelUiiff  dotard.  He  was  onlj  seventy-two 
when  he  med.  It  is  a  remarkable  oontrast  that 
Karlborongh  had  attained  the  ri^  age  of  fiftv-two 
before  he  won  lus  first  great  victory,  Blenheim ; 
while  Wellington  terminated  his  unmatched  career, 
with  the  crowninff  glory  of  Waterloo,  at  the  vigor- 
citm  manhood  of  foi^-suL  Napoleon,  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesea,  and  Marshal  Soult,  were  also  of  the 
aaine  age ;  all  four  bom  in  the  year  1769.  Caesar 
wept  at  thirty-five,  to  think  that  he  had  done 
noining  at  an  age,  prior  to  which  Alexander  had 
conqaertd  half  the  world. 


Voltaire,  in  his  "Universal  History"  (a 
farrago  of  lies),  records  gravely  that  the 
French  knights  of  the  army  of  Philip  Augus- 
tus, after  the  taking  of  Ptolemais,  gave  a 
grand  ball,  to  which  the  captive  Saracen 
ladies  were  all  invited.  When  remonstrated 
with  on  the  outrageous  absurdity  of  this 
anecdote,  he  replied,  "  Bah !  who  can  con- 
tradict it?  And,  besides,  all  the  world 
knows  that  the  French  dance  everywhere." 
''Dailleurs,  tout  le  monde  connoit  que  lee 
Fran^ais  dansent  partout."  Another  time  a 
friend  took  home  a  volume  of  the  **  Univer- 
sal History,"  corrected  a  single  chapter,  and 
detected  more  than  twenty  gross  misstate- 
ments. He  showed  it  to  Voltaire,  who  ad- 
mitted the  charge,  but  said  coolly,  "  Which 
reads  best,  yours*  or  mine  ?"  His  pretended 
histories  are  mere  tales  of  imagination,  more 
fanciful  than  •*  Zadig,"  --The  Princess  of 
Babylon,"  or.  "  The  White  BuU." 

This  same  unscrupulous  wit,  in  describing 
the  Battle  of  Fontenoy,  says  that  **  in  the 
beat  of  the  action,  when  the  smoke  of  the 
artillery  cleared  away  for  a  few  moments, 
the  English  guards,  commanded  by  Lord 
Mark  Kerr,  found  themselves  opposed  to  the 
French  gruards,  and  within  a  few  paces. 
Lord  Mark  stepped  out  from  the  ranks,  and 
politely  saluting  the  French  Colonel,  said, 
'Messieurs  des  Gardes  Fran^ais,  tirezT 
'  C'est  impossible,'  replied  the  French  com- 
mandant, with  a  shrug  and  a  profound  bow« 
'  nous  ne  tirons  jamais  les  premiers !'  *  Al- 
iens done,'  rejoined  Lork  Mark,  *  il  faut  don- 
ner  ensemble!'  Both  parties  poured  in  a 
deadly  volley,  and  down  went  some  scores  of 
the  bravest  soldiers  in  the  world."  All  this 
is  sheer  romance  and  ultra-fabulism.  As 
well  might  we  believe  a  chronicler  of  Water- 
loo, who  should  tell  us  that  when  the  French 
cavalry  attempted  to  break  the  English 
squares  in  a  desperate  charge,  and  were 
foiled,  the  English  opposed  nothing  but  pas- 
sive resistance,  and  said  with  all  possible 
civility,  *'  Gentlemen  Curaasiers,  don't  come 
this  way  again,  or  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
fire  on  you."  The  following  is  the  true  ver- 
dict of  Fontenoy : — ^The  French  Guards  were 
out  of  the  thick  of  the  combat,  protecting  the 
person  of  the  King,  who  was  on  the  ground, 
but  assumed  no  command.  When  the  Eng- 
lish column  of  1S,000  men  made  their  des- 
perate advance  against  the  centre  of  an  army 
of  120,000,  Marshal  Saze  despaired  of  the 
victory,  and  sent  advice  to  the  King  to  leave 
the  field.  The  gallantry  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
in  the  French  service  wrested  the  laurel  from 
the  obstinate  valor  of  the  English,  who  wm« 
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finally  compelled  to  retire.  The  bad  gener- 
alship of  the  Duke  of  Camberland,  the  cow- 
ardice of  the  Dutch,  who  ran  away,  and  the 
tardy  advance  of  the  Austrians,  completed 
the  disaster.  The  Lord  Mark  Kerr  here 
mentioned,  was  a  good,  but  eccentric  officer, 
and  a  terrible  duellist.  His  dibut  was  very 
remarkable.  He  was  a  lad  of  slight,  effem- 
inate appearance,  and  apparently  void  of 
spirit.  His  father,  the  Marquis  of  Lothian, 
when  he  brought  him  up  to  London  to  join 
his  regiment,  the  Coldstream   Guards,  re- 

? [nested  the  Colonel,  who  was  his  particular 
riend,  to  watch  over  him,  to  see  that  he 
submitted  to  no  improper  liberties,  and  to 
instruct  him  in  the  way  he  should  go,  in 
case  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  insulted. 
Those  were  the  days  of  hard  drinking,  "  pro- 
digious swearing,  according  to  my  Uncle 
Toby,  and  much  brutality  of  manners.  The 
pacific  young  scion  of  nobility  30on  became 
a  butt  at  the  mess,  a  stock- peg  to  hang  their 
practical  jokes  on,  until,  at  last,  a  captain  of 
some  year's  standing,  actually  threw  a  glass 
of  wine  in  his  face.  He  still  said  nothing, 
but  quietly  wiped  his  face  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  took  no  further  notice.  The 
Colonel  thought  it  was  high  time  to  interfere, 
and  invited  him  to  breakfast,  Ute-h-Ute,  on 
the  following  morning,  at  nine  o'clock.  Lord 
Mark  arrived  punctually,  ate  his  breakfast 
with  perfect  composure,  and  spoke  but  little. 
At  length  the  Commanding  Officer  broke 
ground : — 

'*  Lord  Mark,"  said  he,  **  I  must  speak  to 
you  on  rather  a  delicate  subject,  but  as  your 
father's  friend,  I  am  compelled  to  waive  cere- 
mony.    Captain  L ,  yesterday  evening, 

publicly  passed  an  affront  on  you,  which  both 
your  own  honor  and  the  credit  of  the  regi- 
ment require  you  to  notice." 

«  What  do  you  think,  Sir,  I  ought  to  do  ?" 
quietly  inquired  Lord  Mark. 

"  Call  on  him  for  an  explanation,"  rejoined 
the  Colonel. 

"  It  is,  I  fear,  rather  too  late  for  that," 
replied  the  young  Ensign ;  "  I  shot  him  at 
eight  this  morning,  and  if  you  will  take  the 
troubleM)f  looking  out  of  the  front  window, 
you  will  see  him  on  a  shutter !" 

"A  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  young 
friend,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  I  shall  never 
again  presume  to  meddle  in  your  private  af- 
£urs ;  I  see  you  understand  thoroughly  how 
to  regulate  them." 

Lord  Byron  sings  in  **  Chtlde  Harold,"  in 
imperishable  verse,  how  the  so-called  Con- 
vention of  Cintra  was  negotiated  in  the  pal- 


ace of  the  Marquis  of  Marialva,  at  that  place ; 
and  the  ingenious  author  of  the  *'  Diary  of 
an  Invalid,  improving  on  the  story,  detected 
on  the  table  the  stams  of  ink,  spilt  by  Junot 
on  the  occasion.  The  accurate  Napier 
("Peninsular  War")  destroys  both  fables* 
by  showing  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  pre* 
liminaries,  details,  and  all  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  treaty,  were  discussed  and 
arranged  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
Cintra,  and  had  no  more  connection  with  the 
abode  of  the  Marquis  of  Marialva,  than  with 
the  imaginary  Promontory  of  Noses,  to 
which  the  traveler  on  the  dun-colored  mule, 
with  the  huge  proboscis,  was  bound,  in 
Sterne's  indecent  rhapsody. 

Bernard,  in  his  "Retrospections  of  the 
Stage,"  informs  us,  that  the  Earl  Conyngham 
of  his  time,  a  highly  accomplished  nobleman, 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  theatricals^  and 
one  of  his  most  distinguished  patrons,  told 
him,  in  conversation,  that  he  remembered,  in 
his  early  days,  seeing  Garrick  and  Quin  play 
Cassius  and  Brutus  m  Julius  Casar,  and  de* 
scribed  the  effect  of  the  quarrel  scene,  by 
this  powerful  image: — "Quin  resembled  a 
solid  three-decker,  lying  quiet,  and  scorning 
to  fire ;  but  with  the  evident  power,  if  pat 
forth,  of  sending  its  antagonist  to  the  bottom* 
Garrick,  a  frigate  running  round  it,  attempt- 
ing to  grapple,  and  every  moment  threaten- 
ing an  explosion  that  would  destroy  both." 
The  descnption  is  graphic;  distinguishing 
well  the  characteristic  styles  of  the  two  greix 
theatrical  leviathans ;  and  the  anecdote  is  too 
racy  to  be  lost.  Accordingly,  Gait,  in  his 
"  Life  of  Quin,"  reiterates  it  on  the  faith  of 
Bernard.  But  the  whole  story  is  imaginaiy. 
Bernard  compiled  his  "Reminiscences"  at 
seventy,  and  Lord  Conyngham  probably 
prattled  to  him  when  equally  ancient.  Age 
excuses  and  accounts  for  lapses  of  memory 
and  confusion  of  incidents.  Garrick  and 
Quin,  during  the  only  season  when  they  ap- 
peared together  (at  Covent  Garden  m  1746, 
1747),  never  performed  in  Julius  Casar,  nor 
did  Garrick  ever  enact  Cassius  in  his  life. 
He  once  thought  of  doing  so,  had  the  part 
copied  by  the  prompter,  and  transcribed  the 
character  from  Bayle,  with  his  own  hand. 
But  he  i^ve  up  the  idea,  and  abandoned  the 
production  of  the  play.  Perhaps  he  threw 
away  an  opportunity.  Cassius  would  have 
well  suitea  his  fiery,  expressive,  animated 
style ;  his  habitual  rapidity  and  vehemence 
of  action  in  scenes  of  passion.  He  never  will- 
ingly assumed  the  Roman  costume,  for  which 
his  figure  wanted  altitude,  and  he  was  bat 
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coldly  received  in  Yii^nias,*  in  a  new  tra- 
gedy by  Crisp,  and  also  in  Mark  Antony,  in 
bis  own  and  Capell's  adaptation  of  Shak- 
speare's  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Crisp's  tra- 
gedy of  Virginia  was  repeated  eleven  times, 
and  Antony  and  Cleopatra  only  six. 

Gait's  *' Lives  of  the  Players"  are  well 
supplied  with  errors  and  misapplied  anec- 
dotes, evidently  compiled  in  a  hurry,  and 
from  insufficient  materials.  Splenetic  and 
opinionative,  without  much  original  thought, 
or  elegance  of  diction,  he  says  ("  Life  of  Gar- 
rick")  that  in  1748,  Garrick  brought  out 
Venice  Preeerved  at  Drury  Lane,  witb  the 
advantage  of  Quin  in  Pierre ;  but  he  falling 
ill,  Barry  became  his  substitute,  and  did  not 
equal  him  in  the  character.  Where  did  he 
pick  up  this  information  ?  Quin  was  never 
engaged  under  Garrick's  management  at 
Drury  Lane,  neither  did  they  ever  appear  to- 
gether in  Venice  Preserved.  They  were 
going  to  do  so,  during  the  rivalship  at  Co- 
vent  Garden,  for  Qain  s  benefit,  but  Garrick 
then  declined  undertaking  Jaffier,  on  the 
score  of  ill-health.  Davies  (''Life  of  Gar- 
rick") says  Garrick  refused  to  act  Pierre 
with  Barry  in  1748.  "I  will  not,"  says 
Boscius,  "bully  the  monument."  The  an- 
ecdote dies  of  itself,  as  Barry  did  not  act 
Jaffier  in  London  for  several  years  after, 
when  Garrick  had  long  given  up  the  part  of 
Pierre.  All  these  facts,  as  I  have  corrected 
thera,  are  tested  by  the  series  of  play-bills 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  cor- 
roborated by  Genest,  in  an  extremely  cor- 
rect account  of  the  English  Stage,  from  1660 
to  1830,  collected  almost  entirely  from  au- 
thentic files  of  printed  bilb.  Murphy  is  even 
careless  enough  to  assert  that  in  the  Orphan 
Quin  acted  Soiolto,  and  Garrick,  Chamont. 
They  never  acted  in  this  play  together,  nei- 
ther does  it  contain  any  such  character  as 
Sciolto,  which  belongs  to  the  Fair  Penitent. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  as  cautious  in  swallow- 
ing light  literary  food,  as  in  physical  diet. 
All  these  voluntary  errors,  we  have  here  se- 
lected from  a  host  of  others,  are  unpardon- 
able. A  mere  joke,  or  a  table-story,  may 
sometimes  pass  muster  on  doubtful  authority. 
Se  non  e  vero,  e  ben  trovato,  as  the  Italian  pro- 


*  Murphy  aays  that  Garrick  carried  the  play 
through  by  one  overpoweriog  point,  and  electrified 
the  audience  by  the  inteiiBe  manner  in  which  be 
replied  to  AppinSk  in  these  two  simple  wordi^ 
'^Thoti  traitor  I  Similar  effects  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence with  modem  audiences ;  but  it  is  true,  we 
have  few  Garricks.  Murphy's  Life  is  not  to  be  re- 
ceived as  an  authority.  Crisp,  in  his  tragedy,  makes 
AppiuB  propose  to  many  YirgiDia. 


verb  reconciles  apocryphal  witticisms;  but 
where  matters  of  fact  are  concerned,  **  there 
is  no  reason"  (says  Genest)  "  why  the  his- 
tory of  the  stage  should  not  be  written  with 
the  same  accuracy  as  the  history  of  Eng- 
land." Certainly,  none  whatever ;  and  when 
compared  witb  some  histories  of  England,  of 
average  reputation,  neither  may  bear  more 
semblance  to  truth  than  the  horrible  decoc- 
tions usually  retailed  as  port  and  sherry, 
bear  to  the  produce  of  the  noble  vintages 
they  so  foully  misrepresent. 

Gait  gravely  asserts  that  Henderson  and 
Miss  Farren  appeared  at  the  Hay  market  in 
Shylock,  and  Miss  Hardoastie,  on  the  10th  of 
June,  1776 — two  long  comedies  on  the  same 
evening.  They  appeared  successively  on  the 
10th  and  11th  of  June  in  that  year.  He  re- 
tails, too,  some  very  stale  anecdotes  of  Quin« 
which  have  figured  by  prescription  in  many 
jest-books.  Among  others,  the  well-known 
story  of  how  he  and  Garrick  were  only  able 
to  get  one  chair  between  them  on  a  wet 
night.  **  Give  me  the  chair,"  growled  Ape- 
mantus,  "  and  thrust  little  Davy  into  the  lan- 
tern." But  he  halts  there,  and  omits  the 
ready  rejoinder  of  Garrick,  which  forms  the 
point  and  climax — **  I  shall  be  proud  to  give 
Mr.  Quin  light  in  anything."  He  also  fathers 
on  Quin  a  pungent  repartee  of  mucb  later 
date,  undoubtedly  belonging  to  Dr.  John- 
son, and  which  loses  all  its  character  when 
taken  from  the  rightful  owner : — ''  Come,  old 
gentleman,"  said  a  gay  and  flippant  red- 
coat, ''  lay  aside  your  gravity  ana  ponder- 
ous wisdom  for  once,  and  say,  what  would 
you  give  to  be  as  young  and  as  merry  as  I 
am?"  "Sir,"  replied  the  sage,  "I  would 
almost  consent  to  be  aa  foolisb."  As  we 
have  abstracted  from  Quin's  budget  a  sample 
which  does  not  belong  to  him,  let  us  square 
accounts,  by  givmg  him  one  in  place  of  it, 
really  his  own,  and  which  we  believe  has 
never  before  appeared  in  print.  During  one 
of  his  annual  visits  to  Devonshire,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  relaxation,  and  gorging 
on  John  Dory,  he  stopped  at  an  inn  where 
he  had  no  expectation  of  being  bled  unmer- 
cifully. With  this  idea,  be  gave  them  carte 
blanche,  and  fed  full  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 
But  when  he  called  for  his  bill,  the  exorbi- 
tance of  the  charges  deprived  him  of  his 
breatb  and  temper  together.  He,  however, 
paid  it  with  a  heavy  g^rowl,  and  stepped  into 
his  chdse.  In  those  days  it  was  next  to 
impossible  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  in  Eng- 
land, on  any  high-road,  without  being  laid 
under  contribution  by  the  genUemen  of  the 
pad.    Just  as  the  postillions  were  df 
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off,  Qnin  called  to  tbem  to  atop — let  down  ' 
the  window,  and  beckoned  the  landlord  orer 
to  him,  who  was  atandiDg  at  his  door,  bow- 
iDg  and  criaging  with  proraund  servility. 
"  You  may  as  well,"  said  Quia,  "  give  me 
the  paas-word,  before  I  start  I"  "  The  pass- 
word. Sir  1  what  pass-word  ?"  "  Why  the 
pass-word,  to  be  sure,  that  in  case  I  should 
be  stopped  on  the  road,  they  may  Itoow  I 
hftve  been  robbed  already  1" 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  a  "  Life  of  Dr.  John- 
son," which  nobody  reads  now,  a  collection 
of  heavy  anecdotes,  carelessly  strung  to- 
gether, says,  that  when  Oarrick  was  pro- 
posed a  member,  on  the  formation  of  "  the 
Club,"  the  Doctor  objected,  saying,  "the 
fellow  will  disturb  us  by  his  bnSboneries ;" 
and  quoted  Pope's  line,  let  ua  enjoy  our- 
eelves,  "  unelbow'd  by  a  gamester,  pimp,  or 
player."  According  to  this  authority  Gar- 
rick  was  never  elected.  Now,  although  there 
is  some  foundation  for  the  story  bb  to  Pr. 
Johnson  making  the  objection  named  at  first, 
he  afterwards  withdrew  it,  snd  warmly  sec- 
onded the  nomination  of  Oarrick,  who  re- 
mained for  many  years,  until  his  death,  one 
of  their  most  brilliant  members.  We  could 
multiply  these  "errata"  until  they  become 
iatermtaable  as  a  euit  in  Chancery  in  the  last 
century ;  bat  we  have  already  tired  the  pa- 
tience of  our  readers,  and  bear  more  than 
one  exclaim,  "  My  worthy  ex-manager,  yon 
are  perpetrating /e/o  de  le.  You  promise  ds 
an  olio  of  anecdotes,  and  preludize  by  iavall- 
dating  their  carrency."  Gently  I  most  in- 
dulgent public!  Remember  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  every  general  rule,  and  we  hope 
to  form  a  brilliant  one  in  the  present  instance. 
As  old  Verdun,  the  butler,  in  Zovert'  Vowt, 
when  asked  if  he  has  not  some  true  verses, 
replies  indignantly,  "  AH  my  verses  are  true," 
so  are  we  prepared  to  show,  that  all  our 
forthcoming  "  noUtia"  have  an  authentic 
pedigree,  and  may  be  genealogically  traced. 
I  The  Italian  historian,  Gregorio  Leti,  who 
came  to  reside  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Oharles  II.,  soon  began  to  employ  himself 
in  collecting  materials  for  an  Anecdotal  His- 
tory of  the  Court  of  the  Merry  Monarch. 
The  subject  was  fertile  in  incident,  but  likely 
to  be  rery  objectionable  in  substance.  The 
King,  observing  bim  one  day  at  a  levee,  asked 
him  how  his  book  went  on;  "for,"  said  hie 
Uajesty,  "I  understand  you  intend  to  deal 
largely  in  anecdotes  of  the  English  Court; 
take  care  there  be  no  offence."  "  Sire,"  an- 
swered the  Italian,  "  I  will  do  what  I  can, 
^ad  wiU  be  aa  careful  as  possible ;  but  if  a 
aaa  wen  aa  wiae  Ma  Solomon,  h«  could  hardly 


publish  historical  anecdotes  vitbout  giriiv 
tomt  offence."  "  Why,  then,"  retort«9 
Charles,  "do  yon  be  as  wise  as  Solomoa; 
write  proverbs,  and  leavo  history  and  anee-, 
dotes  alone."  It  would  have  been  well  for 
Leti  bad  he  followed  this  sound  advice  from 
ane  of  whom  it  is  recorded,  in  a  well-knovni 
epigram,  that "  he  neversattf  a  foolish  thing." 
But  he  followed  his  own  bent  instead,  and 
published  his  book  under  the  title  of  "Tea- 
tro  Britannico."  It  gave  very  outrageont 
offence,  and  raised  such  a  clamor  about  liii 
ears,  that  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  kins- 
dom,  which  he  forthwith  did,  and  betocc 
himsejfto  Amsterdam, where  he  died  in  IfOI. 
This  same  Gregorio  Leti,  however  defective 
as  a  chronicler,  is  enljtled  to  the  praise  of  ft 
most  industrious  laborer,  in  more  fields  than 
one.  He  boasted  that  for  twenty  consecu- 
tive years,  without  intermission,  he  presented 
the  world  annually  with  a  child  and  a  vol- 
ume. As  a  writer  of  history,  his  antbori^ 
i^  nsught.  His  works  of  this  clsss  are  too 
much  overloaded  with  error  and  6ctJon,  to 
rank  above  ingenious  romances.  But  many 
of  his  anecdotes  are  infinitely  piquant  ana 
amusing ;  in  all  probability  they  are  founded 
on  truth,  which  may  account  for  their  being 
BO  ill-received.  All  compilers  and  retailers 
of  anecdotes,  particularly  personal  "Ana," 
should  continually  keep  an  eye  on  the  cau- 
tion which  Leti  neglected. 

In  Voltaire's  Tragedy  oi  Merope,  the  ano- 
cessful  soldier  and  usurping  monarch.  Poll- 
phonte,  jusUfiea  bis  position  and  pretenaloiu 
m  the  foUowing  emphatic  sentences  ; — 

"  Le  premier  qui  fut  mi,  fnt  un  soldat  heuremi^ 
Qui  aert  bien  son  pays,  n'a  pas  besoin  d'aieux  ; 
Je  crois  valoir  au  moina  les  roisque  ]&  vamcus  I"* 

Napoleon  was  very  fond  of  quoting  thetfl 
lines,  in  direct  application  to  his  own  career. 
The  Parisian  pit  adopted  the  same  view,  and 
whenever  the  passage  was  repealed  on  the 
stage,  more  particularly  if  he  happened  to  be 

E resent,  they  rose  en  mtute,  and  acknov- 
idged  the  identification  with  tumultuous 
wavings  of  hata  and  handkerchiefs,  and  re- 
iterated shouts  of  "  Vive  I'Empereur !"  The 
Emperor  bowed  again  and  again,  and  all 
abandoned  themselves  to  a  furor  of  excite-' 
ment  for  several  minutes,  A  sober  English- 
man cannot  conceive  the  frenzy  of  a  French 
parterre,  under  such  cvcumatances.  In  1814, 


*  Tbs  first  monarefa  WM  »  ■ocoarfal  soldter.  Hs 
who  serves  hia  conntay  well  has  do  nsed  of  aa««a- 
lora;  sod  I  think,  at  lesat,  1  am  as  good  as  tlM 
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Boon  after  the  abdication  of  Fontainbleau, 
and  during  the  first  occupation  of  Paris  by 
the  Allies,  while  Louis  XVIIL  was  jet  "  le 
desir^/'  and  before  he  had  merged  into 
"  Tin^yitable,''  he  came  in  full  state,  on  one 

?irticttlar  evening,  to  the  Theatre  Frao^ais. 
be  play  commanded  happened  to  be  Merope. 
The  director  recollected  the  inappropriate 
passage.  The  actor  of  Poliphonte  (it  was 
either  Lafont  or  St.  Friz)  was  instructed  to 
cut  the  lines  out  altogether.  He  felt  himself 
in  **  a  fix,*'  as  Jonathan  phrases  it.  It  was 
more  than  probable  the  audience  would  per- 
ceive the  omission,  and  insist  on  the  speech. 
He  had  been  a  pensioner  and  favorite  of  the 
ez-£mperor,  so  he  determined  to  have  his 
fling,  let  the  consequences  be  what  ihhy 
might.  He  kept  his  own  counsel,  and  when 
the  time  arrivea,  instead  of  obeying  orders, 
he  advanced  boldly  to  the  foot-lights,  looked 
the  pit  full  in  the  face,  and  enunciated  the 
interdicted  sentiments  with  unusual  point 
and  emphasis.  There  was  a  momentary 
pause.  The  house  was  crowded  by  a  hete- 
rogeneous mass — Royalists  and  Imperialists, 
French,  Austrians,  Russians,  Prussians,  and 
English  travelers,  who  had  rushed  madly 
over,  on  the  first  opening  of  the  Continent 
All  appeared  taken  by  surprise.  They  drew 
'  a  long  breath,  and  then,  in  another  moment, 
there  arose,  not  a  shout,  but  a  yell  of  "  Vive 
TEImpereur,"  in  which  the  greater  portion  of 
the  house  joined,  as  if  carried  away  headlong 
by  an  impulse  they  could  not  resist.  The 
English,  and  some  of  the  other  foreigners 
present,  stared  at  one  another,  and  wondered 
what  would  come  next.  In  the  meantime, 
Louis  the  Unwieldy,  and  suite,  scuttled  out 
of  the  royal  box,  and  retired  to  an  ante-room. 
The  manager  6rdered  the  curtain  to  be  drop- 
ped, and  the  performance  was  suspended. 
In  less  than  five  minutes  a  formidable  posse 
of  pem  d*arme8  cleared  the  pit,  who  were  the 
greatest  offenders,  and  closed  the  doors. 
About  ten  minutes'  interval  elapsed,  when 
they  were  opened  again,  and  a  fresh  audience 
admitted.  The  royal  party  returned,  a  little 
crest-fallen;  the  curtain  drew  up  a  second 
time,  the  offending  Poliphonte  was  escorted 
to  the  Oonciergerie,  his  place  supplied  by  a 
substitute,  and  all  went  on  to  the  end  as  if 
no  interruption  had  occurred.  The  next  day 
none  of  the  journals  ventured  to  mention  the 
circumstance,  which  passed  ofif  without  com- 
ment or  consequence,  apparently  unknown  to 
all  except  the  audience  then  and  there  as- 
sembled, of  which  total  the  writer  formed  an 
insignificant  unit.  They  certainly  do,  or  did, 
get  over  exciting  incidents  in  France  with 


wonderful  ease  Bud  nonchalance.  Take,  for 
example,  a  public  execution,  which  drives 
the  usually  placid  Bull  into  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cating curiosity,  which  unfits  him  for  rational 
business  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  In 
France  a  guillotine  is  quietly  erected  in  the 
market-place  over-night  Nobody  takes 
much  notice  of  it  in  the  morning.  The  usual 
frequenters  are  there,  preparing  for  their  or- 
dinary avocations.  The  patient,  as  they  call 
the  criminal,  is  brought  out,  a  few  minutes 
suffice  for  all  prelimmaries,  the  ceremony  is 
gone  through,  a  litUe  sawdust  is  sprinkled, 
the  cart  drives  away,  the  ill-looking  machine 
disappears,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the 
proceedings  of  the  day  go  on  as  if  nothing 
had  interfered. 

Not  long  after  the  occurrence  of  the  inci- 
dent above  related,  when  Louis  XYIII.  hap- 
pened to  be  again  at  the  theatre,  an  orange 
was  thrown  on  the  stage  from  the  pit,  appa- 
rently hollow,  with  a  folded  paper  appeanng 
from  the  inside.  The  actor  near  wnom  it 
fell  was  vociferously  called  on  to  take  up  the 
orange,  and  read  the  paper.  He  did  so, 
opened  the  paper,  which  contained  a  louis 
dor,  and  read  aloud  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, "  Prenez  le  Louis,  et  jetez  L'ecorce."  • 
Keep  the  Louis,  and  throw  airay  the  rind,  or 
Corsican,  as  applied  to  Napoleon.  On  this 
occasion  the  Bourbon  fever  ^as  in  the 
ascendant;  the  audience  took  the  allusion, 
and  cheered  with  all  becoming  loyalty.  The 
French  are  much  happier,  quicker,  and 
neater  than  we  are  in  such  pointed,  epigram- 
matic sentences,  to  which  their easylanguage 
adapts  itself  with  more  grace  than  the  un- 
bending Saxon  will  permit.  A  new  actor 
from  Brussels  was  making  a  wearisome  dibut 
in  Paris  to  a  vawning  audience,  when  he* 
paused  in  a  soliloquy,  on  this  unlucky  line, 
"  Dans  cet  embarras,  quel  parti  doisje 
prendre?''  A  wag  in  the  pit  settled  the 
question,  by  answermg,  before  he  could  pro- 
ceed, '*  Prenez  la  Poste,  et  retournez  en 
Flandre."  Another  time,  Le  Eain,  the  gre^it 
tragic  actor,  m  one  of  his  favorite  characters, 
addressed  his  confidant  (who,  in  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  play-goer,  had  never  appeared 
in  a  change  of  costume)  as  follows,  in  the 
language  of  the  author : — 

**  Enfin,  apres  dix  ans  d'absence  je  te  revois,  Ar 
bate!" 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  voice,  from 
front  of  the  house,  wnich  exclaimed  : — 

^*  Dana  \«  m&vub  \v^\\^  ^V.  %.H«:»^a^\&taA» 
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Wben  the  English  Company  ^ve  their 
first  representation  of  Jfacbeth,  in  Paris,  the 
pit  listened  in  wonder  and  profound  atten- 
tion to  the  acknowledged  masterpiece  of  "  Le 
divin  Shakspeare."  In  the  caldron  scene, 
when  the  witches  wind  up  their  diabolical 
olla  podrida  with  the  following  chmax — 

**  Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chandron, 
For  the  ingredients  of  oar  caldron," 

an  enthusiastic  listener,  who  was  following 
every  line,  and  every  successive  component 
of  the  "  hell  broth  with  intense  attention, 
exclaimed,  audibly,  "  Oh  !  ciel !  quelle  me- 
lange !"  Heavens  1  what  a  mixture  ! 

The  humor  of  the  Dublin  galleries  was 
long  proverbial.  It  went  out  with  the  whis- 
key, and  has  been  superseded  by  the  police, 
by  propriety,  politics,  and  poverty — poverty 
of  wit,  engendered  by  vacuity  of  purse. 
Nothing  checks  the  play  of  imagination  more 
effectually  than  empty  pockets.  The  present 
generation  has  witnessed  few  specimens  of 
this  rich  national  exuberance,  which,  though 
sometimes  a  little  overcharged,  was  irresist- 
ibly characteristic  and  amusing.  In  twenty- 
seven  years,  many  a  tough  contest  I  have 
held  with  those  merry  Olympians,  but  we 
never  parted  except  on  good  terms,  and 
in  their  wildest  moods,  a  well-timed  joke 
always  ensured  the  victory.  No  man  ever 
'  understood  this  principle,  in  addressing  a 
mixed  audience,  more  profoundly  than  the 
late  Daniel  0*Oonnell.  He  invariably  threw 
in  a  laugh^  as  soon  as  possible,  which 
smoothed  the  road  for  all  subsequent  argu- 
ments. Prosy  matter-of-fact  orators  of  the 
Hume  and  Oobden  school,  lose  much  by  not 
following  this  plan  of  tactics. 

When  Charles  Kean  appeared  in  Dublin, 
as  a  mere  stripling,  on  tne  21st  of  April, 
1828,  soon  after  his  first  essay  at  Drury 
Lane,  he  was,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
enthusiastically  received.  At  the  end  of  the 
play  {Douglas)  he  was  unanimously  called 
for,  and  being  accustomed  in  London  to  bow 
in  silence  and  retire,  he  naturally  thought 
the  same  pantomimic  acknowledgment  would 
suffice  elsewhere.  Most  unexpectedly,  he 
was  creeted  by  a  general  demand  for  ''a 
speech."  Completely  taken  by  surprise,  he 
hemmed  and  hawed  for  a  little,  then  looked 
gratitude,  placed  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and 
stammered  out  some  sentences,  nearly  as 
intelligible  as  the  following : — "  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  your 
being — that  is,  of  my  being  quite  unpre- 
pared— overwhelming    kindness — ^incapable 


of  thanks — totally  unmerited — ^never  to  be 
effaced."  Here  a  friendly  auditor  cried  out, 
"That  will  do,  Charley,  go  home  to  your 
mother,"  which  produced  universal  applause, 
during  which  he  bowed  himself  off.  As  he 
disappeared  at  the  wing,  and  the  applause 
was  dybg  away,  a  stentorian  shout  arose  of 
"  Three  cheers  for  Charles  Eean's  speech," 
which  was  responded  to  with  overpowering 
effect. 

On  an  occasion  when  the  galleries  were 
overcrowded  on  a  benefit  night,  a  loud  clam- 
or arose  for  relief  or  more  accommodation. 
After  beconiing  diplomatic  delay,  the  tard? 
manager  appeared,  and  addressed  them  wiu 
the  usual  formula,  "  What  is  your  pleasure  V* 
"None  at  all,"  shouted  a  dozen  at  once, 
''but  a  d — d  sight  of  pain,  for  we're  all 
smothering  here  r  Different  audiences  have 
their  peculiar  modes  of  expressing  satisfac- 
tion or  disgust,  the  usual  symbols  being  ap- 
plause or  hissing,  and  sometimes  genem 
somnolency.  "  You  see  they  don't  hiss," 
said  a  disciple  of  Voltaire,  who  had  accom- 
panied his  pupil  to  witness  the  expected 
damnation  of  his  first  tragedy,  which  the  cyn- 
ical wk  had  con6dently  predicted ;  "  you  are 
mistaken,  there  is  not  a  single  hiss."  "  Not 
at  present,"  replied  Voltaire,  "  for  they  are 
all  asleep."  An  intimate  friend  of  mine,^ 
whom  I  knew  to  be  decidedly  untheatrical/ 
once  surprised  me  by  occupying  a  snug  cor- 
ner in  a  stage-box  for  several  successive 
months.  He  was  seldom  absent,  no  matter 
how  often  the  same  performances  were  re- 
peated, always  alone,  and  appeared  to  be 
entirely  absorbed  in  attending  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  scene.  I  met  him  one  day,  and 
congratulated  him  on  his  improved  taste, 
and  on  his  baring  become  so  good  a  custom- 
er. "  Oh !"  said  he,  "  I  don  t  lay  claim  to 
much  merit  on  either  score,  for  you  never 
see  my  money,  and  I  seldom  see  or  hear 
much  of  the  performance.  The  fact  is,'  I 
have  had  a  debenture  ticket  given  to  me  for 
the  season,  and  I  never  enjoyed  a  sound 
nap  as  I  do  in  that  delightful  corner  of  the 
stage-box.  Your  theatre  is  admirably  con- 
ducted, and  ought  to  succeed." 

I  once  had  a  troublesome  customer  re- 
moved from  a  thin  pit,  who  had  amused 
himself,  and  disturbed  the  rest  of  the  audi- 
ence for  some  time,  by  lying  nearly  at  full 
length,  and  hissing  and  applauding  every 
speech  from  every  actor  at  the  same  time. 
When  interrogated  the  next  day  by  the  ma- 
gistrate at  the  local  office,  as  to  why  he  had 
thus  interrupted  the  performance,  he  said, 
'*  he  didn't  know ;  he  meant  no  offence ;  but 
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be  had  always  understood  any  one  who  paid 
his  money  in  a  theatre  had  a  right  to  hiss  or 
applaud  according  as  he  pleased;  and  he 
thought  the  fairest  way  of  exercising  his 
privilege  was  to  keep  on  doing  both  to- 
gether." 

Tyrone  Power  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
unirersal  favorite  who  ever  trod  the  Dublin 
boards ;  but  he  once  fell  out  with  the  galle- 
ries for  refusing  to  give  them  the  "  Groves 
of  Blarney/'  which  not  being  in  the  bill,  was 
contrary  to  rule.  They  submitted  with  a 
bad  grace,  but  renewed  the  call  on  his  first 
appearance  fifteen  months  after,  during  which 
interval  he  had  traversed  the  entire  extent 
of  the  United  States.  The  never-yielded-to 
cry  for  **  Garryowen"  has  been  persevered 
b,  within  my  own  personal  experience,  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  had  been  a  bone  of 
contention  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  before 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  their  humors. 

A  new  piece  by  Power  had  not  made  a 
Tery  successful  impression ;  however,  as 
usual,  he  was  vociferously  called  for  at  the 
close,  and  announced  it  for  repetition,  with 
the  customary  plaudits.  An  anxious  friend 
in  the  gallery  called  out,  in  a  cofidential 
tone,  as  he  was  retiring,  "  Tyrone !  a  word  in 
private — don't  take  that  for  your  benefit." 
In  those  days  they  had  an  indirect  mode  of 
hinting  opinions  which  they  considered  less 
offensive  than  overt  hostility.  As  thus,  if 
Oobham  was  acting  one  of  Warde's  charac- 
ters, after  what  he  thought  a  great  effect, 
they  would  cry,  "  A  clap  for  Warde,"  in  that 
particular  speech,  and  vice  versa.  If  a  new 
piece  bored  them,  we  should  soon  hear,  "  A 
groan  for  the  performance  gitiirally,**  or 
"  cut  it  short,"  or  "  adjourn  the  debate  sine 
die*'*  But  ^1  this  is  over,  and  now  they 
either  husband  their  facetiousness  for  other 
purposes,  or  have  exhausted  the  store  en- 
tirely, or  stay  away  altogether,  or  sit  in  dull 
indifference,  or  indulge  m  unintelligible  cla- 
mor, for  "  lack  of  argument."  But  changed 
they  are,  and  the  change  is  not  for  the  bet- 
ter as  regards  the  vitality  of  the  drama. 

DAYID  GARRICE  AND  BIS  BIOORAPHERS. 

Of  a  man  who  lived  so  entirely  for  effect 
as  Garrick  did — whose  private  life  was  as 
much  professional  as  his  public  one — who, 
in  fact,  was  nefer  happy  without  an  atten- 
tive and  applauding  audience,  whether  at  his 
own  table,  the  table  of  his  friends,  or  in 
Drury  Lane  Theatre — we  might  have  ex- 
pected a  more  complete,  and  much  more  en- 
tertaining biography  than  has  yet  been  ffiven 
to  us.    Some  jears  since  his  correspondence 


was  published  in  a  voluminous  and  expensive 
form.  It  scarcely  brings  the  price  of  waste 
paper,  and  disappointed  the  public  as  much 
as  it  did  the  publisher.  Dr.  Johnson,  who, 
although  he  delighted  in  teazing  Garrick, 
by  undervaluing  the  art  he  was  justly  proud 
of,  and  spoke  shffhtingly  of  him,  never  would 
suffer  any  one  else  to  do  so  in  his  presence. 
"  If  I  choose  to  decry  David,  Sir,  is  that  any 
reason  why  I  should  suffer  you  to  do  so  ?" 
This  was  his  stem  rebuke  to  more  than  one 
'<  triton  of  the  minnows,"  who  thought  to 
curry  favor  with  the  leviathan  by  echoing 
hb  sentiments.  When  Garrick  died  Dr. 
Johnson  caused  it  to  be  conveyed  to  his 
widow  that,  if  she  expressed  a  wish  to  that 
effect,  he  would  edit  the  works,  and  write 
the  life  of  his  deceased  friend.  The  lady, 
from  whatever  cause,  remained  silent,  and 
the  biography  which,  in  beauty  of  composi- 
tion, and  literary  value,  might  have  rivaled 
the  life  of  Savage,  or  Dry  den,  or  Milton,  fell 
to  be  executed  into  the  hands  of  Davies  and 
Murphy.  The  following  anecdote  has  es- 
caped the  diligence  of  Boswell,  and  may  be 
found  in  a  note  to  Sir  W.  Forbes's  "  Life  of 
Beattie."  At  Garrick's  funeral,  which 
moved  in  ostentatious  display,  attended  by 
all  that  was  dignified,  in  rank,  wealth,  and 
literature,  from  his  residence  in  the  Adelphi 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  Dr.  Johnson  rode  in 
the  same  coach  with  Sir  William  Jones,  to 
whom,  and  the  rest  of  his  companions,  he 
talked  incessantly,  as  was  his  wont,  his  theme 
being  an  uninterrupted  eulogtum  on  the  de- 
parted actor,  both  in  his  private  and  public 
capacity.  "  Garrick,"  said  he,  "  to  my 
knowledge,  gave  away  more  money  than 
any  man  in  England,  with  the  same  means. 
He  was  proud  of  his  profession,  and  he  had 
a  right  to  be  so.  Each  owed  much  to  the 
other.  His  profession  made  him  rich,  and 
he  made  his  profession  respectable." 

Garrick's  character  was  admirably  sketched 
by  Goldsmith  in  <<  Retaliation,"  and  his  pre- 
yuling  weakness  particularly  so  in  these  two 
lines: — 

<*On  the  stage  he  was  powerful,  natural,  affecting — 
'Twas  only  that  when  be  was  off  he  was  acting !" 

There  are  three  biographies  of  Garrick, 
independent  of  notices  in  dictionaries,  annuals, 
and  epistolary  correspondence.  A  life  by 
Davies,  published  in  1786,  reprinted  with 
additional  notes  in  1808,  and  considered,  for 
want  of  a  better,  the  standard  authority,  al- 
though supplied  with  rather  more  than  the 
usual  average  of  misstatements. '  J 
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by  Murpbjy  in  1801,  good-for-nothbg ;  and 
a  thuxl  by  Gait,  in  bis  **  Lives  of  tbe  Play- 
ers/' in  1831 — a  meagre  sketcb,  if  possible 
of  less  value  than  tbat  of  Murphy.  Cooke, 
in  bis  '*  Life  of  Macklin,"  says,  "  When  Gar- 
rick  first  undertook  to  play  Bayes  (which 
character  be  made  a  vehicle  for  imitations), 
be  proposed  to  Gififard  (the  manager)  to  let 
him  begin  with  him.  Giffiard,  supposing 
that  Garrick  would  just  glance  at  him  to 
countenance  his  mimicry  of  the  rest,  con- 
sented ;  but  Garrick  bit  him  ofif  so  truly,  and 
made  him  so  completely  ridiculous,  that  Gif- 
fard,  in  a  rage,  sent  him  a  challenge,  which 
Garrick  accepted.  They  met  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  the  latter  was  wounded  in  the 
sword-arm;  the  Rehenrsal  was  advertised 
for  the  ensuing  Saturday,  but  the  duel  inter- 
vening (which  none  but  the  parties  and  their 
seconds  knew  at  that  time,  and  very  few 
ever  since),  the  play  was  put  off  for  a  fart- 
night  on  account  of  tbe  sudden  indisposition 
of  a  principal  performer.  At  the  end  of  that 
interval  it  came  out  with  imitations  of  some 
of  the  other  actors,  but  Giffard  was  totally 
omitted."  Cooke  gives  bb  anecdote  without 
reference  to  the  source  from  whence  be  de- 
rived it.  Some  part  of  it  is  certainly  untrue, 
and  the  whole  carries  internal  evidence  of 
improbability.  Little  David,  although  petu- 
lant and  irritable,  was  no  Drawcansir,  and 
would  at  any  time  have  "  explained,"  rather 
than  betake  himself  to  his  tools.  Those  pes- 
tilent witnesses,  the  play-bills  of  the  seasons, 
are  extant  to  show  that  the  Rehearsal  never 
was  put  off  for  a  fortnight  from  the  indispo- 
sition of  a  principal  peiformer,  nor  is  it  likely 
that  Giffard,  whose  falling  fortunes  depended 
on  the  attraction  of  Garnck,  would  in  a  mo- 
ment of  pique  call  out,  and  disable  the  young 
phenomenon  who  was  nightly  drawing  the 
fashionable  world  in  crowds  to  Goodman's 
Fields,  from  the  larger  and  until  then  more 
frequented  houses  at  the  West  End.  If  so, 
managers  were  more  personally  sensitive  a 
century  ago  than  they  are  now,  in  this  de- 
generate age;  they  cannot  afford  to  go 
through  the  farce  of  calling  out  attractive 
stars.  Garrick's  imitation  seriously  injured 
Delane,  Hale,  and  Ryan,  actors  who,  until 
turned  into  ridicule,  had  stood  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  public.  Some  years  after 
Garrick  gave  up  this  practice,  but  was  keenly 
alive  to  its  injurious  effects,  when  Foote 
threatened  to  give  him  to  tbe  public  at  second 
hand  at  the  Haymarket,  and  Henderson  in- 
dulged him  with  his  own  Benedick  at  a  pri- 
vate breakfast  Imitation  of  the  most  perfect 
kind  is  a  poor  and  spurious  exercise  of  geniuSi 


and  baa  generally  prevented  those  who  in- 
dulge in  It  habitually  from  becoming  first- 
rate  actors.  It  is  at  best  an  exaggerated 
representation  of  excellence  or  infirmity.  A 
highly-colored  copy  of  tbe  sepulchral  asthma 
of  John  Kemble,  the  shrill,  piercing  tone  of 
Cooke,  the  peculiar  mannerism  of  lHacready, 
or  the  husky  passion  of  Edmund  Eean,  may 
take  an  audience  by  surprise,  and.  cause  them 
to  laugh  or  applaud,  but  tbe  represented 
caricature  is  injurious  to  tbe  dignity  of  art, 
and  scarcely  less  sacrilegious  than  a  travesty 
of  Shakspeare's  noblest  dramas. 

Davies,  the  first  biographer  of  Garrick, 
was  a  bookseller,  with  some  slender  preten- 
sions to  scholarship.  He  was  also  an  actor 
in  Garrick's  company,  belonging  to  the  nu- 
merous species  consigned  as  respectable — a 
class  who  weary  the  public,  without  exciting 
or  satisfying  them,*  and  might  have  been 
included  in  Horace's  anathema  against  toler- 
able poets,  a&not  to  be  permitted  by  gods, 
men,  or  newspapers : — 

"  Mediocribofl  esse  poetis  {yd  aetoribus). 
Non  homines,  non  Dii,  non  concessere  colamne.** 

Davies,  in  an  evil  hour,  took  up  tbe  additional 
trade  of  politics,  with  which  an  actor  has  no 
more  occasion  to  meddle  than  a  Highlander 
with  a  knee- buckle ;  and  this  drew  on  him 
the  vengeance  of  Churchill,  who  perpetuated 
his  insignificance  as  an  actor  in  this  pungent 
couplet  of  the  Rosciad — 

"  Next  came  Tom  Davies — and,  upon  my  life, 
That  Davies  hath  a  very  pretty  wife." 

Even  as  Theodore  Hook  extinguished  poor 
Alexander  Lee  in  one  of  his  after-dinner  im- 
provisations, when  characterizing  by  some 
peculiarity  the  whole  company — 

**  As  to  that  gentleman  there, 
My  memory  cannot  carry  more, 
Only  to  say,  that  he  sits 
Next  to  the  Earl  of  Barrymore." 

Davies'  '^  Life"  is  little  more  than  a  dull 
register — a  mere  record  of  performances  un- 
enlivened by  striking  incident  or  adventure. 
The  most  interesting  portion  is  the  appendix, 
which  contains  a  copy  of  Garrick's  will,  and 
a  list  of  the  characters  in  whiph  be  appeared. 
Much  might  be  written  now  toucning  the 

*  HiB  "Dramatic  Miflcellaniea^"  in  8  voU  8vo^ 
1784-5,  ooDfliating  principally  of  critical  notes  and 
annotations  of  the  most  popular  acting  playa  of 
Shakspeare,  are  not  without  passages  of  merit  and 
aoate  obitfvalioii. 
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ffreat  actor,  hn  contemporariee,  bdcI  the  stage 
dnriD^f  the  thirty  ye&rs  that  he  held  the  dra- 
matic truneheoa  of  command ;  but  such  a 
Tolamiooua  compilation  would  assuredly  not 
pay,  and  would  prove  caviare  to  the  million, 
Tbeatrical  biographies  are  usually  dull  and 
monotonous,  eapecially  those  of  Frederick 
Reynolds  and  O-eorge  Oolman,  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  overflow  wilh  fun  and 
anecdote,  Actors,  particularly  the  comic 
ones,  are  not  remarkable  (with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions) for  coHTersational  brilliancy.  Their 
lives  are  generally  barren  of  incident,  passed 
in  an  unvarying  routine ;  almost  entirely  en- 
grossed between  reheateal  in  the  morning, 
and  performing  at  night.  Their  talk  is  too 
eiclusively  professional  to  be  generally  edi- 
fying or  entertaining,  and  their  campaigns 
are  not  much  more  eventful  than  the  march- 
ings and  coun  term  arch  ings  of  Major  Sturgeon 
from  Ealing  to  Acton,  and  from  Acton  to 
Ealing  back  again.  Their  vanity  is  also  as 
peculiar  as  it  la  harmless.  They  fancy  the 
world  is  inceasaotly  occupied  with  them  and 
their  doings — that  their  most  triSing  pro- 
ceedings are  watched  with  intense  anxiety, 
and  that  the  planet  aometimes  actually  pauses 
on  its  axis  in  wonder  at  their  importance.  I 
think  it  was  Baron,  the  great  French  trage- 
dian, who  Bud,  a  tragic  actor  "  ought  to  be 
bom  among  princes,  and  nursed  on  the  laps 
of  queens.  Of  him  the  following  grand 
hyperbole  is  gravely  recorded.  In  pronounc- 
ing the  two  lines — 

**  Et  dans  le  mdme  moment  par  une  action  severe, 
Je  l*ai  vu  rougir  de  honte,  et  paUir  de  colore," 

his  paneCTTiBt  tells  us  that  as  he  uttered  the 
two  words  rougir  and  pallir  his  face  alter- 
nately grew  red  and  white.  This  was  suiting 
"the  action  to  the  word"  to  an  extent  ihal 
Sbakspeare  never  dreamed  of — a  muscular 
trickery  quite  impossible,  and  utterly  absurd 
if  it  could  be  contrived.  It  may  stand  side 
by  side  with  the  still  higher  flight  of  a  cele- 
brated modem  theatrical  critic,*  who.  In  a 
well-known  essay,  mentions  that  Oarrick  so 
etndiously  copied  nature,  that  he  acted  King 
Lear  on  emUhet,  but  threw  them  away  to 
eive  more  complete  effect  to  the  great  sctne. 
Where  on  earth  did  the  ingenious  essayist 
find  his  anthority  for  tbin  extravagance? 
Oarrick  used  a  stick  in  acljng  Lear,  such  as 
is  carried  to  this  day  by  Shylock,  and  Sir 
ones  Overreach,  and  other  elderly  charac- 
ters, and  for  which  Edmund  Kean,  and  after- 
wards Uacready,  substituted  a  Saxon  scep- 
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tre,  or  bun  ting- spear.  When  he  came  to 
the  curse,  which  I  suppose  is  what  is  implied 
by  the  great  scene,  he  dashed  down  this 
stick,  with  bis  cap,  and  clasped  his  hands 
convulsively  together,  as  he  fell  on  his  knees 
in  the  agony  of  passion.  Henderson,  John 
Kemble,  and  Young,  who  followed  in  succes- 
uon,  adopted  Lhe  same  stage  business,  as  it 
is  technically  called,  and  which  appears  to 
have  descended  lineallv  from  GarricK. 

Oarrick'e  life,  on  the  whole,  must  hava 
been  exceedingly  agreeable.  He  suffered 
much  in  his  latter  days  from  painful  infirmi- 
ties, and  his  retirement  in  affluence  and  cre- 
dit was  cut  short  by  the  hand  of  death  in 
three  years,  and  at  by  no  means  an  advanc- 
ed age.  He  began  to  accumulate  a  fortune 
at  an  early  period,  and  it  went  on  continual- 
ly increasing.  His  favor  with  the  public 
never  declined  ;  and  though  he  was  always 
in  dread  of  a  rival,  none  ever  shook  his  ac- 
knowledged supremacy.  His  labor  was  com- 
Earatively  light,  and  his  performances  far 
iss  numerous  than  the  drudgery  of  the 
modem  stage  imposes  on  a  leading  actor. 
He  made  two  professional  visits  to  Dublin 
before  he  became  manager  of  DruryLane; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Irish  metrop- 
olis, after  his  fame  was  once  established,  he 
never  appeared  in  any  theatre  out  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  happy  in  his  domestic  life, 
although  not  blessed  with  children.  He  had 
enemies,  and  detractors,  and  waspish  critics, 
who  annoyed  him  more  than  be  snould  have 
permitted.  Macklin  both  spoke  and  wrote 
of  him  disparagingly.  Tate  Wilkinson  records 
a  specimen  of  hie  colloquial  conversation, 
too  coarse  and  vulgar  for  the  psgea  of  an 
otherwise  respectable  book;  and  Kenrick, 
whose  hand,  like  Isbmael's,  was  against 
everybody,  provoked  him  by  groundlese  in- 
sinuations, which  were  unworthy  of  notice. 
He  had  one  or  two  riots  in  the  theatre  during 
a  management  of  twenty-eight  years,  and  sun- 
dry squables  with  the  Clive  and  by  the  Gibber. 
But  his  term  of  existence  was  nearly  all 
sunshine,  darkened  only  by  pasung  clouds. 
Few  professional  men  have  been  so  uniformly 
fortunate.  That  he  deserved  his  good  fortune 
is  equally  certain.  Wilh  many  trifling  faults, 
such  as  vanity,  and  love  of  adulatjon,  insep- 
arable from  his  position,  Oarrick  was  a  good 
and  charitable  man,  a  Enn  friend,  and,  by  no 
means,  an  implacable  enemy.  As  an  actor, 
he  stands  unrivalled  from  his  commandtng 
versatility.  Others  may  have  equalled  or 
exceeded  him  in  particulaT  characters  or  pas- 
sages, but  his  ranse  was  more  extensive 
than  that  of  any  inoividttal  who  either  w^^ 
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before  or  came  after  him.  He  originated  a 
school  which  had  many  accomplished  disci- 
ples. He  was,  perhaps,  greater  even  in  com- 
edy than  in  tragedy ;  but  of  the  two  grand 
divisions  of  the  dramatic  art,  it  is  easier  to 
obtain  a  high  degree  in  the  College  of  Thalia 
than  in  that  of  Melpomene.  In  a  severe 
classification  of  merit,  Apollo  might  decide 
that  the  annals  of  the  British  stage  present 
but  three  names  which  are  entitled  to  stand  in 


the  very  foremost  rank  as  founders  of  achoolSy 
heirs  of  genius,  and  illustrators  of  Sbak- 
speare — David  Garrick,  John  Kemble,  and 
Edmund  Kean.  Others  have  preceded  and 
followed,  hand  passibus  inaquis,  who  are 
worthy  to  stand  beside  them  m  a  procession 
to  the  temple  of  fame  ;  but  we  shall  scarce- 
ly be  accused  of  undue  partiality,  or  an  error 
in  judgment,  in  according  to  these  three 
niches  of  pre-eminence. 


»-»♦- 


From  th«  Weitminiter  Reriew. 
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The  facts  connected  with  the  production 
and  distribution  of  books,  though  little  heed- 
ed by  the  public,  are,  nevertheless,  of  great 
social  and  political,  as  well  as  literary,  im- 
portance. Wherever  our  empire  extends. 
Englishmen  are  wont  to  point  with  pride  to 
the  freedom  and  power  of  the  press,  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  such  as  to 
warrant  our  self-gratulation,  if  we  consider 
what  it  might  be,  or  even  what  exists  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  We  believe  that  the  informing 
and  elevating  power  which  the  printing- 
press  and  steam-engine  have  already  placed 
at  our  command  is  insignificant  compared 
with  that  which  these  mighty  agencies  will 
confer,  when  the  obstacles  that  now  impede 
their  full  development  shall  have  been  re- 
moved. In  the  hope  of  hastening  their  re- 
moval, we  shall  endeavor  in  this  article  to 
exhibit  all  the  direct  and  collateral  causes,  of. 
a  fiscal  and  commercial  character,  inimical  to 
the  pogress  and  diffusion  of  literature  in  the 
British  Isles. 

The  chief  material  of  books  is  of  course 
the  paper  on  which  they  are  printed.  The 
cost  of  **  setting  up  "  the  type,  or  the  "  com- 
position," as  it  is  called,  and  of  printing-off 
the  impressions  of  a  work,  forms  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  whole  expense  of  production, 
when  the  edition  is  a  small  one ;  but  when 
works  are  printed  in  "  long  numbers," — say 
20,000  or  50,000  copies, — the  cost  of  "  com- 
position" being  spread  over  the  whole  edition, 

*  The  StmagUi  ofa  Book  offaimt  Excemve  Tax- 
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is  much  less  important  even  than  that  of 
press- work,  or  **  machining," — that  is,  print- 
ing by  steam, — and  both  these  items  be- 
come altogether  subordinate  to  the  out- 
lay on  paper.  Thus  the  first  obstacle  to 
cheap  literature  is  the  high  price  of  paper. 
In  the  tenth  year  of  the  rei^  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  Government  imposed  a  Duty  on 
Paper,  alleging  that  ''  it  was  necessary  to 
raise  large  sums  of  money  to  carry  on  the 
war."  War  has  long  ceased,  hut  the  tax 
remains — reduced,  however,  siivce  1837,  to 
one-half  its  former  amount.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  now  receives  14/.  145.  for 
every  ton  of  paper  manufactured,  which  is  a 
little  more  than  l^,  on  every  pound,  or  a 
fifth  of  the  selling  price  of  most  papers  used 
for  printing.  The  duty  received  by  the 
Government  upon  all  kinds  of  papers,  in 
1850,  was  852,996/.  ISs,  lOd,  As  the  price 
of  books  or  newspapers  is  diminished,  the 
proportionate  amount  of  duty  paid  upon 
them  increases ;  thus,  if  a  book  weighing  a 
pound  be  sold  for  lOs.,  it  pays  a  duty  of  1} 
per  cent.,  whereas,  were  it  sold  for  28,  6d», 
it  would  have  to  pay  5  per  cent,  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  view  of  the  practical  operation  of  the 
tax  forcibly  illustrates  its  extreme  oppres- 
siveness in  relation  to  the  poorer  classes, 
who  have  not  pounds  nor  even  shillings,  but 
only  pence  wherewithal  to  procure  mental 
food.  Publishers  like  Mr.  Murray,  and  the 
readers  of  his  costly  books,  are  scarcely  con- 
scious of  the  restriction  by  which  they  are 
I  apparently  unaffected ;  while  it  presses  so 
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injuriously  upon  the  people  as  to  forbid  tliem 
that  instruclioD  which  would  otherwise  be 
within  their  reach,  and  which  enterprising 
men,  whose  efforts  are  now  virtually  par- 
alyzed, would  be  eager  to  furnish  in  abun- 
dance, at  a  price  commensurate  with  humble 
means.  But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here  ;  its 
pernicious  vitality  shows  itself  again  in  the 
unsaleable  part  of  the  publisher's  accumu- 
lating stock.  If  he  is  to  live  by  his  busi- 
ness, it  is  clear  that  the  money  vested  in  nn- 
saleable  stock  must  be  charged  upon  tbat 
which  is  saleable,  the  cost  of  which  is  thus 
increased  to  the  consumer ;  and  as  a  portion 
of  the  money  sunk  consists  of  the  duty  and 
the  nugroent  it  occasions,  the  increased  price 
of  tbe  saleable  books  is,  in  great  measure, 
due  to  this  multiplying  '  cause.  Another 
effect  directly  attributable  to  the  same  source, 
is  tbe  fear  commoly  felt  by  publishers,  of 

Erinting  large  editions  of  their  publications, 
!sl,  in  tbe  event  of  non-success,  the  cost  of 
the  paper  employed,  augmented  so  greatly 
OS  we  have  shown  it  to  be  by  the  tax,  should 
entail  losses  too  heavy  for  them  (o  bear. 
In  proportion  as  the  edition  of  a  work  is 
small,  does  the  price  of  each  copy  increase ; 
hence  in  proportion  as  the  tax  heightens  the 
cost  of  paper,  and  thereby  the  disinclination 
of  the  publishers  to  print  large  numbers, 
precisely  in  that  proportion  does  it  directly 
heighten  the  price  of  books  to  tbe  public. 
Tbe  results  of  the  duty,  as  experienced  by 
Ur.  Charles  Knight,  and  by  Messrs.  W,  and 
B.  Chambers,  are  the  best  illustralioD  ttiat 
can  be  given  of  the  truth  and  importance  of 
what  we  have  stated.  Mr.  Knight  asserts 
tbat — "  tbe  total  payment  to  the  Excise  by 
the 'Penny  Oy clop tedia' has  been,  16,fi00f.;" 
and  he  clearly  shows  that  this  excessive  bur- 
den upon  the  great  work  to  which  he  baa 
devoted  seveuteen  years  of  toil  and  anxiety, 
has  been  tbe  primary  cause  that  the  enter- 
prise baa  not  yet  been  remunerative. 

But  the  le.eOOi.  actually  paid  by  Mr. 
Knight  lo  theExcise,  will,  as  we  haveshowD, 
only  represent  three-fifths  of  tbe  increased 
price  of  the  paper  used  by  Kim  for  his  great 
work.  As  we  have  already  intimated,  he 
views  the  proportion  as  sUll  less,  and  points 
out  that  the  addiuons  made  by  the  paper- 
makers  and  the  stationers  to  the  amount  of 
the  duty  on  the  raw  material,  hither  with 
the  accumulating  interest  on  tbe  duty  actu- 
ally paid  upon  dead  stock,  swelled  up  tbe 
sum  originally  exacted  by  the  Excise  to 
thirtif-tvio  thoutand  pounds.  He  further 
•ays  ;— 


"  Upon  a  tolerably  accurate  calculation  I  have, 
froni  my  own  unaided  resources,  expended,  darinr 
[he  last  twenty  yean,  eif^ktv  Aautand  pouruS 
upon  CopyriglU  and  Editonal  lAbor.  During  the 
Fame  penod  I  have  paid  fi/(y  Ihouiand  pounib 
Paper  DiUy,  which  sum  has  become  a  double 
charge  to  me  by  the  inevitable  operation  of  a  tax 
upon  raw  material." 

Mr.  Knight  may  well  ask,  as  he  doen,  what, 
during  these  twenty  years,  tbe  Government 
has  done  for  the  encouragement  of  learning 
and  literature,  equivalent  to  tbe  sum  whion 
it  has  exacted  from  him  in  the  shape  of  a  tax 
upon  knowledge  ?  The  MitaUany  of  Tractt 
of  Messrs.  Chambers  was  given  up  when  it 
had  a  circulation  of  80,000  copies.  "  Now, 
this  little  work,  at  tbe  time  of  its  conclusion, 
bad  paid  upwards  of  60001.  of  paper  duty. 
Had  that  sum  remained  with  the  publUbera, 
tbe  profit  would  have  been  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  induce  them  to  go  on  with  the  pub- 
lication."* Such  are  the  effects  of  indirect 
taxation  1 

We   have  not  space  to  enter  into  the 

3ueslion — to  what  extent  does  the  paper 
uty  affect  the  circularion  of  newspapers  in 
Oreat  Britain  ?  but  from  what  baa  already 
been  said,  its  great  restrictive  power  will  M 
readily  inferred.  The  newspaper  stamp  and 
tbe  ignorance  of  tbe  masses,  are,  doubtless, 
additional  obstacles  to  the  circulation  of 
newspapers,  but  the  paper  duty  has  an  im- 
portant share  in  determining  the  relative 
activity  of  our  newspaper  press  and  tbat  of 
America.  There  are  fifteen  daily  papers 
published  in  New  York,  the  average  aggre- 
gate issue  of  which  is  130,000  copies.  Two- 
fifths  of  these  are  circulated  in  the  country, 
leaving  three-fifths  for  the  town,  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  rather  more  than  one  copy  for 
every  ten  inhabitants  of  New  York.  There 
are  ten  daily  papers  published  in  London, 
the  average  aggregate  issue  of  which  is 
about  65,000.  Onfy  one-third  of  these  is 
supposed  to  be  retained  for  circulation  in  tbe 
metropolis,  being  in  the  proportion  of  rather 
less  than  one  for  every  hundrtd  inhabitants. 
Tbe  second  formidable  barrier  to  the  ex- 
tensive circulation  of  books  is  tbe  Duly  on 
Advertisements.  In  the  year  18&0  the 
Government  drew  from  this  source  163,0381. 
1*.  It  is  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  idea 
as  to  what  proportion  of  this  is  borne  by 
literature  :  a  conjecture  in  "  Chambers'  Jour- 
nal" fixes  tbe  probable  amount  at  12,0001.  a 
year,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  much  below 
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«^>*M  :"t.«;:^  vrf  »  j^A  *  Wl  tWrd  was 
xai*LN^v>  >»  A  ^ctiMT  iit  iW  **  Edinbargh 
•^;.*i^«.  *  *v  adknj  Wft  imwl  from  publiah- 
4^4.  jiLHKM»tv><tiM«t«k  U  »  m'  Km*  importance, 
^o^^vvi  w  4«M^tstti«tf  )^  MMNiBi  of  ibis  tax, 
Kui  o  Oo*  Wm  i.  .rptrUM  on  tbo  publica- 

»>v  x^NA.'itr  ^'^  ^oMbUsg  in  England   in- 
^v»^v«.  «   K»-0c  ^.tp^odiliure  for  advertising 
«Kwt  ^   iK^«W  «  My  olber  country ;  be- 
.Mi$«#  iw*-^  ^>^A«*d•pendmoreexclu8ive- 
^    *Kti»   ^V«^^f«  upon  advertisements  for 
tt«aii)C  vVi«c  WNvrisi  known  to  the  public. 
t.V/  ^^^  ^Awwiv^  and  systematic  organiza- 
^vsr  iC^-  ^MM^^Kvcifir  twtB  in  Germany.    There 
<ri  V  ^>«^  ^«lf^  of  activity.     Berlin  in  the 
tvi-H-H.   S«wwb*ifg.    Frankfort,   Stuttgardt, 
X  v*MM^  Msl  \^her  towns  in  the  south,  have 
4>y.»r  'Hfe*«*rv^tt»  agents,  who  reciprocally  for- 
%<w;^jt  ^>^  VM'W  works  as  they  are  issued,  and 
>*(,,  t\iHS«»r  distribute  them  to  the  booksel- 
)kf^  «iihm  the  spheres  of  their  respective 
xNMtiMS'iKH)*.     But  the  chief  emporium  of 
%h^  O^rmm  bookselling  world  is  Leipsic, 
wh^n»  there  is  a    Booksellers'    Exchange 
(l>«utsche  Buohhandler  Borse),  the  condition 
xi  admission  to  which  is,  that  the  applicant 
•hall  pny  A  certain  entrance  fee  and  annual 
subscription,  show  proof  that  he  is  estab- 
lished as  a  bookseller,  and  give  a  written  as- 
sumnce  that  he  will  adhere  to  and  uphold 
the  Uws  of  the  association,  and,  in  case  of 
dispute,  will  submit  to  arbitrators  appointed 
bv  the  committee  of  management.    All  the 
publishers  in  Germany,  we  believe,  send  a 
supply  of  their  new  publications  to  their 
agttnts  at  Leipsic,  who  again  dispense  them 
to  the  booksellers  throughout  Germany,  **  a 
amdition,*'  that  is,  with  the  privilege  of  re- 
tuminff  them  at  the  end  of  the  half-year,  if 
not  sold,  thus  enabling  the  frequenters  of  all 
the  respectable  booksellers'  shops  to  see  the 
new  works,  and  to  form  an  opinion  of  their 
merits.    It  is  obvious  that  ffood  books  have 
a  better  chance  of  bein^  sold  when  seen,  than 
when  merely  advertised  as  on  sale. 

No  such  organization  exists  in  France,  but 
we  believe  that  some  publishers  have  adopted 
a  portion  of  the  system.  The  principal  part- 
ner of  one  of  the  ^rreatest  publishing  firms  in 
Paris  informed  us,  that  it  is  the  practice  of 
his  bouse  to  send  to  every  bookseller  in  the 
provinces  with  whom  it  may  have  an  account, 
a  single  copy  of  each  new  work,  when  issued, 
with  the  privilege  of  returning  it,  if  unsold. 
7/7  America  the  same  plan  is  partially  prac- 
^ised,  bui  the  pubUaben  there  also  advertise 


extensively,  besides  which,  they  often  barter 
their  works  with  each  other.  In  England 
various  publishers  have  from  time  to  time 
made  the  experiment  of  sending  their  works 
into  the  country  on  sale  or  return ;  it  has 
not,  however,  been  attended  with  any  satis* 
factory  results.  One  great  objection  alleged 
against  the  system  is,  the  injury  the  unsold 
books  sustain  from  their  transit  to  and  fro, 
and  their  long  exposure  in  the  country  shops ; 
but  whatever  may  be  the  causes  preventing 
the  adoption  of  this  system,  the  fact  remains, 
that  almost  the  only  way  in  which  readers 
become  aware  of  the  exbtence  of  new  Englbh 
books  is  by  means  of  advertisements. 

The  chiefs  of  the  trade  are  divided  in 
opinion,  both  in  respect  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  desirable  to  advertise  any  given 
book,  and  to  the  relative  values  of  the  various 
media  to  be  employed.  Omitting  for  the 
moment  the  consideration  of  pamphlets,  and 
books  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  we  shall  not 
be  far  from  the  truth  in  stating,  that  20/.  is 
the  minimum,  and  150Z.  the  maximum  u^iia/- 
ly  spent  in  advertising  each  new  book ;  bnl 
there  are  not  unfrequently  cases  in  which  the 
enormous  sums  of  200/.  and  even  300/.  are 
hazarded  in  these  costly  experiments.  Upon 
six  books,  the  prices  of  which  in  no  instance 
exceeded  I/.  11«.  6(/.,  we  have  indisputable 
evidence  thai  300/.,  200/.,  200/.,  176^,  160/., 
and  140/.,  were  respectively  expended  in  ad- 
vertising. One  house  makes  a  practice  of 
varying  the  amounts  expended  from  70/.  to 
150/. ;  another  generally  limits  itself  between 
25/.  and  100/. ;  and  a  third  rarely  exceeds 
60/.  But  the  most  startling  facts  connected 
with  this  subject  are  the  amounts  annually 
spent  in  advertising  by  some  of  the  principal 

gublishers.  The  expenditure  of  the  firm  of 
[essrs.  Colbum  and  Bentley  during  three 
years,  viz.,  1830,  1831,  and  1832,  reached  to 
27,000/.,  or  9000/.  a  year ;  and  we  have  au- 
thority for  stating  that  at  the  present  time  the 
separate  houses  of  Messrs.  Colbum  and  Co. 
and  Mr.  Bentley  disburse  about  5000/.  a  year 
each.  Another  house,  we  believe,  pays  up- 
wards of  3000/.  a  year,  and  it  is  probable,  con- 
sidering the  relative  number  of  works  publish- 
ed by  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.  that  they  spend 
a  larger  sum  than  the  publishers  above  men- 
tioned. A  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  tax  on  advertisements  affects  the  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  books,  would  be  ob- 
tained most  accurately,  by  calculating  what 
is  the  proportion  between  the  sum  spent  in 
advertising  and  the  total  amount  of  sales  ef- 
fected by  the  different  London  publishers. 
We  have  been  informed  by  the  principal  of 
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one  establisbment,  that,  of  the  total  sum  re- 
alized from  the  sale  of  his  publications  during 
several  years,  he  spent  21  per  cent,  in  adver- 
tisements. 

Under  all  circumstances,  and  in  every 
form,  literature  is  treated  as  one  of  the  most 
legitimate  subjects  of  taxation.  Not  only 
does  the  Government  tax  the  material  of 
books  and  the  means  of  making  them  known, 
but,  apparently  desirous  of  maintaining  our 
literary  as  well  as  our  geographical  insula- 
tion, it  opposes,  in  the  shape  of  a  duty  on 
foreign  books,  a  formidable  barrier  to  their 
importation.  The  amount  thus  collected  in 
1850  was  7,6 70^  ;  a  sum  utterly  insignificant 
as  a  contribution  to  the  revenue,  but  a  serious 
obstacle  to  an  international  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge.  Germany,  France,  and  America  are 
the  chief  sources  of  the  foreign  books  brought 
to  England.  The  duty  varies:  on  books 
published  in  those  countries  with  which  an 
international  copyright  law  has  been  estab- 
lished, it  is  slight;  on  books  published  in 
countries  between  which  and  ourselves  no 
such  law  exists,  it  is  52«.  6d.  per  cwt.,  or 
about  6d,  per  lb.  The  remarks  already 
made  on  the  paper  duty  apply  with  double 
force  to  this  heavy  imposition.  We  shall 
here  speak  of  it,  therefore,  only  in  reference 
to  other  still  more  important  facts  involved 
in  our  literary  relations  with  America.  Of 
all  the  causes  capable  of  diminishing  the 
price  of  books  in  England,  we  believe  none 
would  be  so  potent  as  that  of  an  Anglo- 
American  law  of  international  copyright. 
Lord  Campbell's  recent  decision — granting 
to  American  authors  a  copyright  in  England, 
before  English  authors  have  a  corresponding 
right  accorded  to  them  in  America — wiU 
doubtless  defer,  for  a  long  period,  the  con- 
cession of  this  much  needecT  boon.  But  in 
the  meantime  a  step  in  the  riffht  direction 
might  be  taken  by  the  reciprocal  abolition  of 
the  import  duties  on  English  and  American 
publications.  Great  benefits  would  arise 
from  this  step  only.  The  books  of  American 
authors,  beautifully  printed,  would  be  sent 
over  in  much  larger  numbers,  and  sold  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate  than  now,  while  English 
publishers,  no  longer  terrified  by  a  10  per 
cent,  duty,  ad  valorem,  on  the  other  side, 
would  venture  to  send  editions  of  their  works 
to  the  American  market,  at  such  an  advance 
on  the  cost  of  production  as  would  enable 
them  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Ame- 
rican reprints.  They  would  be  favored  in 
this  enterprise  by  the  decided  preference  of 
American  readers  for  English  nrinted  books. 
Were  the  market  of  the  Engnsh  publishers 


thus  extended,  they  would  necessarily  print 
larger  editions  of  their  works,  and  would  be 
enabled  to  make  a  proportionate  reduction 
in  price  to  the  English  reader.  America, 
then,  finding  she  could,  on  such  advantageous 
terms,  be  supplied  honestly  with  what  she 
now  unblushingly  steals,  would  undoubtedly 
encourage  a  system  which  would  continue  to 
provide  ner  with  a  cheap  literature  superior 
to  her  own  reproductions,  both  in  paper  and 
print,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  would 
give  her  sense  of  justice — in  relation  to  her 
great  benefactors,  the  literary  men  of  Eng- 
Und — some  chance  of  growth.  Such  a 
system  once  adopted,  and  the  benefit  expe- 
nenced  and  recognized,  as  we  are  assured  it 
would  be,  the  clamor  in  the  United  States 
against  an  international  copyright  law  would 
soon  be  silenced,  and  whenever  that  law 
shall  be  established,  English  publishers, 
instead  of  thousands,  will  print  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  their  publications,  to  be  diffused  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Such  a  result 
would  give  an  impulse  to  education  in  this 
country,  greater  than  can  be  derived  from 
all  other  sources  put  together.  A  literature 
so  cheap  as  ours  would  then  be,  would  su- 
persede our  wretched  sectarian  contests  about 
national  education,  by  becoming  an  engine 
of  instruction,  that  not  even  Lord  Derby's 
panacea  for  ignorance — "  the  parochial  cler- 
gy," nor  the  Government  Itself  could  with- 
stand. 

But  the  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  Eng- 
lish trade  price*  of  English  books,  levied 
when  they  reach  the  American  ports,  is  not 
the  whole  difficulty  they  have  now  to  contend 
with.  There  is  one  dark  fact  connected  with 
this  subject,  which  will  seem  incredible  to 
Englishmen,  and  the  statement  of  which  even 
grates  unpleasantly  on  American  ears.  We 
refer  to  the  especial  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  literary  piracy  which  the  American 
Government  avowedly  affords!  In  the  tariff 
"approved  by  Congress,  July  30,  1846," 
and  which  is  now  in  force,  will  be  found, 
under  the  head  of  "  Books,"  the  following: — 
**  Books,  printed  magazines,  pamphlets,  pe- 
riodicals, and  illustrated  newspapers,  bound 
or  unbound,  not  otherwise  proviaed  for,  10 
per  cent. ;"  but,  "  Books,  periodicals,  and 
other  works  in  the  course  of  printing  and 

REPUBLICATION   IN   THJE   UnITED    StATES,    20 

*  Thb  was  dearly  not  intended  by  the  framerB 
of  the  tariff,  unless—as  we  cannot  suppose — they 
wish  to  exclude  English  books  altogether ;  for  many 
English  publishers  would  be  glad  to  sell  their  books 
retail  in  America  at  a  ^otoer  ^tvcA  \lb»a^^2uft^•^^\al^ 
they  ar^  sold  lo  \)ki«  trade  \si  Isu^gjKoA. 
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PER  CBNT. !"  Or,  in  other  words,  the  Ameri- 
can Government  virtually  says  to  its  citizen- 
booksellers  and  publishers — "  We  will  only 
impose  10  per  cent,  duty  upon  such  English 
books  as  you  will  not  venture  to  reprint,  but 
upon  the  English  editions  of  all  those,  the 
copyrights  of  which  you  can  successfully 
appropriate,  we  will  impose  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent.,  m  order  to  encourage  and  protect  you 
in  your  patriotic  enterprises.  English  pro- 
prietors will  then  be  utterly  unable  to  com- 
pete with  you  in  the  sale  of  their  own  works." 
The  anxiety  of  the  American  Government  to 
make  its  subjects  at  least  a  "  knowing*'  peo- 
ple, stands  out  in  remarkable  contrast  with 
the  indifference  and  apathy  concerning  edu- 
cation which  our  own  rulers  display. 

We  are  enabled  to  close  this  part  of  our 
subject  by  the  recital  of  two  cases,  which 
will  well  illustrate  some  of  the  smaller  evils 
arising  out  of  our  anomalous  literary  rela- 
tions with  America.  An  American  diplo- 
matist, Mr.  Wheaton,  published,  many  years 
ago,  a  work  on  "  International  Law."*  On 
the  assumption  that  by  publishing  in  Eng- 
land first,  he  could  secure  a  copynght  here, 
he  transferred  to  a  London  publisher  the 
right  to  publish  it  in  this  country.  Some 
years  later  Mr.  Wheaton  re- wrote  the  book, 
and  published  his  improved  edition  in  America. 
When  it  appeared  (1848)  two  copies  were 
sent  from  New  York  to  a  bookseller  in  Lon- 
don, without  his  order.  He,  utterly  ignorant 
that  ike  work  had  been  published  in  Eng- 
land  before,  announced  it  for  sale.  By  order 
of  the  English  publisher,  his  solicitors  bought 
one  of  the  copies  of  the  work ;  immediately 
afterwards,  without  the  slightest  caution  or 
intimation  of  their  intention,  they  caused  the 
unhappy  recipient  of.  the  two  copies  to  be 
summoned  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for 
having  infringed  the  English  publisher's 
copyright.  The  offender  at  once  called  upon 
him,  explained  how  unintentionally  he  had 
acted — how  only  two  copies  had  come  to 
England,  but  one  of  which  had  been  sold — 
and  begged  him  to  stop  the  proceedings. 
He  answered,  in  anger,  "  I  can  have  nothing 
to  say  to  vou,  Sir,  I  consider  my  property 
has  been  mjured ;  I  must  refer  you  to  my 
lawyers."  After  several  communications  be- 
tween the  delinquent's  solicitor  and  these 
astute  gentlemen,  they  finally  consented  to 
stay  proceedings  on  condition  that  he  would 
deliver  up  to  them  the  other  copy  of  the  work, 
and  pay  their  modest  bill,  which,  for  simply 
applying  for  an  ''  Injunction,"  amounted  to 
42L  185,  6(/.  The  bill,  which  was  duly 
paid,  iDcJaded  11  Is,  tor  a  clerk's  attendance 


to  receive  the  money.  Probably  the  secret 
and  real  cause  of  the  vexation  experienced 
by  the  London  publisher  was,  that  the  Eng- 
lish public  should  have  been  informed  that 
an  edition  of  the  work  in  question,  vastly 
superior  to  the  one  lying  in  his  warehouse, 
now  exists ;  and,  we  presume,  his  trade  in- 
stincts were  far  too  acute  to  mislead  him. 
He  woyld  rightly  augur  that  the  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Wheaton's  re-written  book  would 
effectually  prevent  him  from  resuscitating 
his  dead  stock  on  any  terms.  But  his  de- 
spair, it  seems,  only  determined  him  the 
more  resolutely,  that  the  results  of  Mr. 
Wheaton's  increased  knowledge  and  pro- 
longed studies  should  never  become  accessi- 
ble to  the  English  public. 

The  second  case  has  reference  to  the 
mutilation  and  transformation  of  English 
books  in  America,  which  is  as  notorious  as 
it  is  vexatious  to  English  authors.  Haydn's 
* 'Dictionary  of  Dates,"  and  Latham's  "Eng- 
lish Language,"  are  good  examples,  but  we 
we  will  dwell  only  on  the  former  work, 
as  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
latter  are  explained  in  a  letter  below.  This 
work  is  deprived  of  its  unpretending 
name:  its  beginning  and  end  are  obliter- 
ated by  preliminary  and  supplemental  mat- 
ter, either  selected  or  from  an  American 
pen,  and  the  book  is  then  rebaptized,  *'  The 
World's  Progress,"  &c.,  &c.  Haydn*s  name, 
though  mentioned  in  the  Preface,  is  ex- 
changed for  that  of  the  American  editor,  in 
the  title-page.  An  importer,  expecting  an 
important  original  work,  ordered,  during 
1851,  eleven  copies.  When  making  a  cata- 
logue last  Christmas,  he  discovered  the 
nature  of  the  book,  and  immediately  erased 
it  from  the  catalogue,  and  withdrew  it  from 
sale.  The  publisher  of  Haydn's  "  Dictionary 
of  Dates"  called  on  the  importer  in  the  begin- 
ning of  February,  and  not  finding  him  at 
home,  stated  to  the  clerk  in  attendance  that 
the  "World's  Progress"  was  mainly  a  re- 
print of  his  book :  having  recently  been  in 
friendly  communication  with  the  publisher, 
and  therefore  anticipating  no  hostile  mea- 
sures, the  importer  returned  the  call,  after 
the  lapse  of,  he  believes,  two  days,  but 
found  him  not  at  home.  On  the  7th  of  the 
same  month,  without  any  previous  notice, 
the  publisher's  brother  personally  served 
the  importer  with  a  summons  to  answer,  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  having  sold 
copies  of  the  "World's  Progress."*     The 

*  We  are  informed  that,  oontrarj  to  a  general 
order,  an  apprentioe  in   Uie   importer's   employ 
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hnporter  explunedto  bim  the  circusutuicei 
as  deUiled  Kbore,  exprcMed  hii  regret  for 
the  inadvertent  error,  oSend  to  pay  tmy 
legal  eipeoMa  already  incnrred,  and  to  re- 
mnncrate  the  publisher  for  the  sopposed 
loss  arUiog  from  the  sale  of  the  books  in 
qtieation,  but  begged  him  not  to  inereaBe  the 
expense  by  csrryiiig  the  aSair  into  court. 
On  this  poiut  the  prudent  laivjer  would  not 
commit  himself.  The  importer  immediately 
spplied  to  the  publisher  himself  in  the 
same  terms,  but  with  no  better  result. 
The  needless  injnnc^on  was  moved  for  and 
franted.  The  importer  then  renewed  the 
offer  be  had  previously  made,  and  further 
proceedings  were  generously  put  an  end  to 
on  bis  payment  of  i6l.  9i.  lOd.  Thus  our 
boasted  English  law  is  ready  at  any  mo- 
ment to  lend  itself  to  MlGsh,  vindictive  men 
as  an  instrument  of  rapacious  oppression, 
Bgamst  which  its  innocent  victims  have  no 
protection  and  no  redress.  -  The  motive  for 
using  it  in  the  first  ease  was  dearly  viodio- 
tivenest,  and,  we  presume  in  the  second,  the 
desire  to  secure  for  two  brothers — the  one  a 
barrister  and  the  other  a  solicitor — a  little 
professional  employment. 

The  fiscal  obstacles  to  cheap  literature 
already  enumerated  are  formidable  enough, 
but  a  narrow  and  ignorant  policy  has  aggra- 
vated them  by  the  addition  of  self-imposed 
restrictions.  As  if  Government  were  not 
■officienlly  stringent  in  its  measures  of  re- 
pression, the  Trade  itself  lends  iu  organized 
asustance  to  increase  their  rigor;  so  that  of 
literature  it  may  with  truth  be  said, "  its  great- 
est toes  are  those  of  ite  own  honiebold." 
Obstacles  from  without  may  have  the  virtue 
of  stimulating  activity  by  the  resistance  they 
create,  but  those  from  within,  working  at  the 
very  centre  of  action,  must  inevitably  entail 
partial  paralysis  uponthe  system.  Such,  we 
believe,  have  been  the  effects  of  that  unwise 
policy  adhered  to  by  the  London  booksellers, 
and  now  sought  to  be  enforced  throughout 
tbe  country.  The  mere  history  of  that  poli- 
cy will  suffice  to  expose  its  absurdity.  We 
have  gleaned  a  few  facta  which  cannot  fail  to 
indicate  tbe  unworthy  motives,  disgraceful 
proceedings,  and  ludicrous  attitude  of  an 
Association,  the  avowed  object  of  which 
is  to  "  maintain  the  respectability  of  the 
trade." 

We  shall  carry  the  reader  as  far  back  as 
1774,  and  introduce  him   to  a  Methodist 

(igDOTsnt  that  tbs  work  eoatainsd  copyright  mst- 
tsr),  sold  ons  of  tbe  eleven  et^es  imuorted,  io  the 
month  or  Fsbruuy,  This  doa  wss  daundeu  bungbt 
tar  the  irwjwr, 
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shoemaker,  who  opened  a  small  book-shop 
in  a  back  street,  with  a  stock  in  trade  of  a 
few  Methodist  books  and  nagazines,  which 
constituted  his  "  private  library,"  and  a  bag- 
ful of  old  divinity,  which  he  purchased  from 
a.  "  holy  brother  lately  gone  to  heaven." 
This  was  the  famous  James  Laekington, 
'  'ho,  a  few  years  back" — so  runs  the  "an- 
perscription"  ou  the  effigy  which  adorns  Ida 
"  Memoirs  " — "  began  business  with  five 
pounds,  and  now  sella  100,000  volumes  an- 
nually." From  his  humble  commencement, 
Iisckington  persevered  and  prospered,  till  he 
was  deemed  enfficienlly  "  respectable"  to  be 
invited  to  attend  tbe  trade  sales,  where  he 
was  initiated  into  a  mode  of  doing  businees 
which  suggested  to  him  tbe  plan  be  after- 
wards adopted,  and  with  wbicn  bis  name  is 
indelibly  associated : — 

"  When  first  invited,"  he  says, "  to  these  trtda 
Mies,  I  was  very  much-  anrprised  to  learn,  that 
rt  was  cammon  for  luch  as  purchased  '  remsin- 
deri,'  to  detlnig  one-half  or  three-foarths  of  such 
books,  snd  to  charge  the  full  publicalion  prke,  or 
nearly  Ihst,  for  such  as  they  kept  on  hsnd ;  and 
tliero  was  a  kiod  of  standing  oraer  smongit  tbe 
trade,  that  in  esse  sny  one  was  known  to  sell 
articles  unJer  tA<  vubtKalion  price,  such  s  person 
was  to  be  txcludtd  froin  trade  lalea ;  so  blind 
were  copyrighl-bolders  to  their  own  interest.  Fat 
a  ihort  time  I  canliously  complied  with  thia  eos- 
tom,  but  I  soon  began  to  reflect  that  many  of 
these  books,  ao  destroyed,  possessed  much  nierit, 
and  only  wanted  to  be  belter  known ;  and  that  if 
others  were  not  worth  six  shillings,  they  were 
worth  three,  or  two,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for 
higher  or  lower-priced  books.  From  that  time  I 
reaolved  not  to  destroy  any  books  that  were  wordi 
saving,  but  to  sell  them  off  at  half  or  quarter  <rf 
the  publication  jirictt.  Thia  part  of  my  conduct, 
however,  though  evidently  highly  beneficial  to 
the  community,  and  even  to  booksellers,  created 
me  many  enemies  among  the  trade ;  some  of  the 
meaner  part  of  whom,  instead  of  employing  thdr 
time  and  abilities  in  attending  to  the  increase  ot 
their  own  bnainssn,  aimed  at  reducing  mine ;  and 
by  a  variety  of  pitifnl  InsinnaliDna  and  dark  in- 
nendoes,  airained  every  nerve  to  injure  the  repu- 
tation 1  had  already  acquired  with  tbe  public,  de- 
termined (as  the;  wisely  concluded)  thus  to  effect 
my  ruin;  which,  indeM.lhey  daily  prognostica- 
ted, wilh  s  demon-like Bpirit,Diast  mevitably  very 
speedily  follow.  This  conduct,  however,  was  far 
from  intimidating  me,  aa  the  effect  proved  diinctlv 
i^posite  to  what  they  wished  Tor  and  expected. 
.  .  .  I  am  still  enlarging  my  bnsinesa  every 
year,  and  Uu  mart  il  U  txlerutd,  Ike  cheaptr  tet» 
afford  loKUiva  that  though  I  may  be  puraaed,  I 
cannot  be  overtaken,  except  I  should  (as  seme 
others  have  done)  be  so  inraluated  and  blinded  by 
prosperity,  as  to  think  that  the  public  wonld  con- 
tinue their  favors,  even  though  the  plan  of  busl- 
I  ness  were  levnwi.  ^td^^aa  ft*  %xi».'%^ia4^ 
\  Bobami^  ke^  Voa  cwnAx^  Ann  '^  >»»'  ^ 
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mM  him  from  whence  be  wu  Ukn,  I  hare  pal 
ft  motto  OD  the  doon  of  mj  carrian,  conitanll; 
to  reraind  tne  to  wh^  I  un  incbbted  for  my 
pTotperitr,  viz., — '  Small  rsoriTs  do  gkeit 
THuroa.'^'* 

He  then  goes  on  to  refute  the  charga  of 
injutinff  other  bookseller*  by  his  cheap  sya- 
tam,  obierring  that  he  has  as  much  reason 
to  compkin  of  them  for  ^vtng  credit,  as 
they  of  nim  for  "selling  cheap  and  giving 
no  credit,"  ertdit  being  as  great  an  induce- 
ment to  many  a  purchaser  oa  chtapneti ;  And 
that  aa  an  equivalent  for  refusing  the  one,  he 
both  can  give  and  ought  to  give  the  other. 
Hie  esse  could  not  be  more  clearly  stated 
than  is  thns  done  by  liBckington ;  and 
thongh  seventy  yeara  of  general  enlighten- 
ment and  progress  have  elapsed,  it  is  as 
applicable  to  present  circumstances  as  if  it 
luid  been  written  yesterday.  Slieptical  of 
the  soundness  of  the  principle,  or  of  the  pos- 
■ible  success  of  the  plan  pursued  by  the 
apirited  bibliopole,  the  trade  in  1B06  formed 
a  combination  with  the  view  of  extinguishing 
him ;  but  it  was  doomed  to  be  itself  extin- 
giushed  by  his  pointed  arguments,  withering 
sarcasm,  and,  above  all,  by  the  great  fact  of 
his  ever-increaains  success.  Lackiogton  was 
th«  first  "  cheap  bookseller ;"  and  no  sooner 
did  the  public  begin  to  speak  about  "  cheap 
books"  than  the  "  Booksellers'  Association 
was  called  into  being — an  origin  auSBciently 
indicative  of  its  object. 

Id  1828--9,  «  number  of  poor  but  respect- 
able men  obtained  a  subsistence  by  pur- 
obaung  periodical  publications,  which  they 
•old  to  the  trade  at  a  distance  from  Pater- 
noster Row,  their  profit  being  one  copy  out 
of  every  twenty-five.  This  laborioas  ocou- 
pation  mterfered  with  the  monopoly  enjoyed 
in  that  vicinity.  Other  oSendere  made  their 
appearance  near  the  Roynl  Exchange,  who 
Were  satisfied  with  smaller  profits  than  the 
"select  booluellera"  deemed  essential.  A 
meeting  of  the  latter  was  therefore  convened, 
when  the  restoration  of  the  old  Anti-Lack- 
ington  Association  was  determined  upon  by 
a  self  "  Constituted  Committee  of  the  Book 
Trade,"  "  with  the  avowed  object,"  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Pickering,  "of  protecting  their 
own  interests,  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the 
pnblio.  By  degrees,  ana  under  the  influence 
of  threats,  the  wholesale  publishers  were  in- 
duced to  join  them  ;  and  certain  regulations 
were  prepared,  which  iofilcted  upon  every 
bookseller  who  might  refuse  to  subscribe 
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I  them,  the  penalty  of  being  denied  books  at 
the  usual  trsde  price,  'niis  plan  partially 
succeeded,  and  some  of  the  wholesale  ven- 
dors, who  were  on  the  Committee,  actuated 
by  envy,  jealousy,  or  other  unworthy  mo- 
tives, presumed,  without  even  the  courtesy 
of  a  letter,  to  exclude  certain  individuals 
from  their  just  privileges.  Several  industri- 
ous and  honest  tradesmen  hare  thus  been 
severely  injured." 

Mr.  Pickering  himself  became  a  victim. 
Me  excited  the  ire  of  the  trade  by  the  pnbli- 
cation  of  better  and  eheaper  editions  of^what 
are  termed  "  tnde  books" — i.  a.,  standard 
books,  the  copyrights  of  which  have  expired 
— than  those  the  monopolists  were  then  of- 
fering to  the  public.  On  the  bare  nupieitM 
that/our(A  parties  had  procured  books,  which 
ori^nally  came  from  his  shop,  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  was  deemed  proper,  he  was  denied 
the  privileges  of  the  trade,  and  his  name, 
with  those  of  othere,  was  placarded  in  all  the 
publishers'  and  boottsellers'  shops  in  Londnn, 
Yet,  absurd  as  it  may  seem,  the  "  Committee"  ' 
prohibited  a  single  copy  of  the  Regulations 
from  being  circulated  for  the  guidance  of  the 
members  of  the  trade.  The  motives  for  this 
secrecy  are  suQScienlly  intelligible ;  but  it  is 
surely  revolting  to  English  ideas  of  justice, 
that  a  man  should  be  subject  to  a  penalty  for 
disobeying  laws  of  which  be  is  studiously  kept 
in  ignorance. 

At  this  lime  there  was  a  bookseller  in 
Paternoster  Row,  named  Freeman,  who  lost 
a  large  portion  of  his  custom  "  by  the  large 
publishers  atloteini/  gentlemen  26  and  30  per 
cent,  at  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing,  before 
they  formed  the  monopoly  in  question."  But 
after  the  enactment  of  the  new  laws,  recourse 
was  bad  to  a  trick  we  have  not  space  to 
describe, butwhich  had  theeconomicafreconi- 
mendalion  of  at  once  templing  and  delect- 
ing Aim  to  be  an  "underseller;"  he  waa 
accordingly  pot  on  the  black  list  and  ruined. 
He  was  unable  to  support  himself  and  family, 
having  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  execu- 
ting the  orders  he  received.  Report  says, 
that  some  time  afterwards  a  poor  man,  in 
search  of  employment,  was  seen  lo  sink 
lifeless  on  the  pavement  in  Holborn  from 
sheer  starvation  and  wretchedness,  and  that 
this  man  was  Daniel  Freeman,  late  of  Pater- 
Qoster  Row.  It  was  at  the  instigation  of  a 
member  of  the  Committee,  a  Mr.  J.  Duncan, 
that  Freeman  was  victimized,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  his  shop  was  within  a  few  doors 
of  that  oF  his  persecutor.  Of  course  it  is  no 
matter  of  surprise  that  selfish  men,  whether 
indiTidaaUy  ot  in  comlnnation,  should  not  be 
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scrupulous  as  to  tbe  means  by  which  they  at- 
tain their  ends ;  still  we  find  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve  (what,  however,  is  the  fact,  as  published 
by  Mr.  Pickering)  that  a  committee  of  "select 
booksellers"  should  allege,  as  their  reason  for 
systematically  ruining  a  certain  John  Knox 
(aged  63),  of  George  Street,  Adelphi,  that 
he  supplied  the  trade  from  that  locality  (the 
exclusive  privilege  being  confined,  apparently, 
to  the  hallowed  precincts  of  Paternoster  Row), 
and  that  he  did  not  keep  a  shop,  thus  render- 
mg  his  expenses  proportionately  smaller ;  the 
result  of  which,  m  the  words  of  the  indefati- 

Sible  Mr.  Duncan,  '*  was  calculated  to  injure 
r.  Marshall  and  Mr.  Sherwood."  The 
modest  man  was  entirely  forgetful  of  him- 
self. 

The  Combination  we  have  described  being 
powerful  enouffh  to  compel  the  small  capi- 
talist to  subscnbe  its  arbitrary  laws,  or  suf- 
fer the  destruction  of  his  business,  we  are 
informed,  by  Professor  Babbage,  that "  near- 
ly the  whole  trade,  comprising  about  2,400 
persons,  signed  the  agreement."  The  chap- 
ter on  "  Combination  of  Masters  against  the 
Public,"  in  the  Professor's  admirable  work, 
dealt  the  Association  a  formidable  blow,  but 
unfortunately  it  was  only  stunned,  for  we 
have  documentary  evidence  of  its  activity  in 
1833,  '39,  '40,  and  '46,  though  we  believe 
that  in  the  latter  years  it  showed  but  a  fee- 
Ue  Vitality.  But  it  seems  to  have  recovered 
its  strength  at  a  meeting  referred  to  in  the 
following  letter : 

••October  3d,  1849.  Gentlemen,— We  have 
been  informed  by  the  '  BookBellera'  Committee,* 
that  you  have  recently  been  acting  contrary  to  the 
regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  trade,  agreed  to 
at  the  Albion  Tavern,  on  October  3d,  1848.  We 
beg  to  impress  on  you  that  it  is  the  determination 
of  the  Committee  to  carry  out  these  regulationR, 
and  that  it  is  our  intention  to  support  them.  It  is, 
therefore,  we  conceive,  obviously  your  interest 
to  conform  to  these  regalations ;  and  we  earnestly 
entreat  yoa  to  take  up  your  ticket,  and  to  desist 
from  acting  in  opposition  to  the  generally  ex- 
pressed opinion  ot  the  trade. 

^'  We  are,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 

**  LoMOMAN,  BbOWM  &  Co., 

**  SiMFKiN,  Marshall  &  Co., 
**  Whitaker  &  Co., 
**  Hamiltoh,  Adams  &  Co. 
**  Messrs.  Bickers  &  Bush.** 

The  important  names  attached  to  this 
document  failed  to  induce  the  persons  ad- 
dressed to  conform  to  the  "Regulations." 
From  causes  we  are  unacquainted  with,  an- 
other general  meeting  was  deemed  necessary 
(we  BhottJd  like  to  Know  what  number  of 


booksellers  is  understood  to  constitute  a  gen- 
eral  meeting),  the  result  of  which  was  the 
following  circular  and  form  of  bond,  which 
each  bookseller  is  called  upon  to  sign,  or 
suffer  the  threatened  penalty : 

<*  The  Committee  of  the  Booksellers*  Associ- 
ation, appointed  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
trade,  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  the  12th  instant, 
beg  to  intimate,  that  a  new  trade  ticket  has  been 
prepared,  and  will  be  readv  for  issue  on  Monday, 
the  5th  of  August  next  tt  is  requested  that  all 
entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  tnde  will  apply 
for  their  tickets  as  early  as  convenient,  and  not 
later  than  Thursday,  August  the  16th,  as  the 
regulations  will  be  acted  on  aAer  that  day.  The 
COTimittee  beg  to  remind  the  trade  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  sif^i  the  Declaration  agreed  upon  at 
the  Genersl  Meeting  before  the  tickets  can  be  de- 
livered. The  Declaration  lies  for  signature  at 
the  Secretary*?.  Sampson  Low,  Sec, 

"*  169  Fleet  Street,  Lomjon,  July  23, 1850.'* 

-  TRADE  REGULATIONS  AND  DECLARA- 
TION, 

Agreed  upon  by  the  General  Meetings  held  at  Ex- 
eter Hall,  on  July  12, 1850. 

'*  Moved  by  Mr.  Murravt  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Miles, — That  the  business  of  the  Associ- 
ation be  managed  by  a  general  committe  of  nine- 
teen of  the  principal  members  of,  the  trade,  elect- 
ed annually  from  the  various  classes  of  the  trade, 
the  said  committee  to  report  their  proceedings  to 
a  general  annual  meeting  of  the  trade  ;  and  that 
the  members  of  the  committee  be  eligible  for  re- 
election. An  acting  committee  of  seven  to  be 
elected  out  of  the  above  by  the  general  committee. 
A  paid  secretary  to  be  appointed. 

"  Regulations. — All  entitled  to  the  privileges  of 
the  trade  to  be  registered,  and  a  list  of  the  same 
to  bo  printed ;  each  bookseller  to  be  numbered. 
A  ticket,  numbered  according  to  the  list,  to  be 
presented  gratuitously  to  all  so  re^stered.  List 
to  comprise  all  booksellers  and  stationers  keeping 
a  shop  in  London,  or  within  twelve  miles  of  the 
General  Post  Office.  The  following  declaration 
to  be  signed  by  each  person  on  receiving  his 
ticket : — 

**  *  We,  the  undersigned,  do  declare  that  we 
are  booksellers,  or  booksellers  and  stationers, 
keeping  a  shop  in  London,  or  within  twelve  miles 
of  tne  General  Post  Office,  and  that  we  adroit  the 
following  to  be  the  general  principles  on  which  our 
trade  should  be  conducted,  subject j  however,  to  such 
occasi<mal  exceptions  as  may,  in  the  course  of 
trade,  be  found  necessary;  and  that  we  will,  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  and  subject  to  such  excep- 
tions, conduct  our  business  on  the  following  prin- 
ciples, viz. : — 

*< '  Ist.  That  we  will  not  supply  books,  at  trade 
price,  except  to  those  who  are  in  possession  of  a 
ticket.  Special  trades,  dealing  occasionally  in 
books,  connected  with  their  trade,  may  be  sup- 
plied with  such  boolLS^al  tr^dft  \frv^sfc^<lX  \^^fc  ^-v*- 
rrc«iono(e«LcV\V»oV»ft\\«t.  ^ 

** » ad.  TY\%1,  as  a  general  raU^  \ift  ^B«a^K^  ^ 
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lowance  than  10/.  per  cent.,  for  cash,  be  made  to 
private  customers,  unconnected  with  the  trade,  or 
with  publishing. 

«*  *  3d.  That,  as  a  general  rule^  no  greater  al- 
lowance than  15/.  per  cent,  be  made  to  Book  So- 
cieties. 

^  *  4th.  That  we  will  not  advertise,  or  ticket,  at 
lees  than  the  publication  price,  copyright  books, 
unless  bond  Jide  second  hand,  or  unless  depreci- 
ated by  the  publisher,  or  such  as  are  notoriously 
unsuccessful. 

*< '  We  mutually  agree,  that  any  one  syatemati- 
caUy  acting  contrary  to  these  regulations,  afler 
remonstrance,  shall  be  no  longer  considered  enti- 
tled to  the  privileges  of  the  trade.' 

(Signature) 

"  Moved  by  Mr.  Churchill,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Shaw,  that  the  following  be  the  committee  for 
the  ensuing  year : — 

Bell,  Mr.  George. 

Bentley,  Mr.  Richard. 

Bain,  Mr.  James. 

Bohn,  Mr.  H.  G. 

Dalton,  Mr.  W.  H. 

Gilbert,  Mr.  R.  (Whitaker  &  Co.) 

Griffith,  Mr.  W.  (Grant  &.  Griffith). 

Hatchard,  Mr.  Thomas. 

Highley,  Mr.  Samuel. 

Longman,  Mr.  William. 

Miles,  Mr.  J.  (Simpkin  &  Co.) 

Miles,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  (Hamilton  &  Co.) 

Murray,  Mr.  Joun. 

Olliver,  Mr.  John. 

Parker,  Mr.  John  W. 

Rivington,  Mr.  Francis. 

Seeley,  Mr.  R.  B. 

Smith,  Mr.  G.  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.) 

Watson,  Mr.  J.  (Nisbet  &  Co.) 

«  Memorandum. — It  is  expected  that  all  mem- 
bers will  contribute,  annually,  a  sum  not  less 
than  half  a  crown,  and  not  exceeding  two  guineas, 
to  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  managing  the 
trade  concerns." 

We  beg  our  readers'  attention  to  the 
words  in  toe  above  "  Declaration"  which  we 
have  caused  to  be  printed  in  italics.  We 
presume  h^  will  infer  that  "  general  rules, 
<' subject  to  such  occasional  exceptions  as 
may  be  found  necessary,"  are  capable  of  an 
interpretation  and  application  very  favorable 
to  aU  who  sign  them.  But,  unfortunately, 
the  interpretation  of  these  laws  is  a  privilege 
accorded  only  to  those  who  made  them. 
We  know  of  no  instance  in  which  small 
booksellers  have  been  permitted  to  interpret 
them  favorably  to  their  own  interests  with 
impunity. 

Let  us  now  briefly  examine  the  influence 

of  the  *< Booksellers'  Association"  on  the 

public.    A  volume,  the  published  price  of 

which  is  12s.,  is  sold  to  the  trade  in  single 

copies  at  9s. ;  If  four  or  six  be  taken,  accord- 

//7^  io  the  rules  of  the  respective  publbhers, 


they  are  each  charged  at  8«.  M.  But  should 
the  purchaser  take  25  copies  at  once,  he  is 
only  charged  for  24,  at  8«.  ^d.  each,  thua 
making  a  total  discount  allowed  to  the  trade 
of  83  per  cent.,  which  is  therefore  the  amount 
paid  by  the  publisher  for  distribution,  exclu- 
sive of  the  additional  10  per  cent,  retained  by 
himself  as  his  remuneration*  when  he  is  em- 
ployed by  an  author.  The  very  members  of 
the  Committee  who  affect  the  greatest  con- 
cern for  the  interest  of  the  small  bookseller — 
resolved  to  decide  for  him  upon  the  best  rules 
for  carrying  on  his  business — are  of  opinion 
that  even  he  may  allow  a  discount  of  10  per 
cent.,  which  indicates  that  they  too  are  not 
insensible  that  the  price  is  too  high.  For 
facility  of  illustration,  we  shall  consider  the 
maximum  discount  usttally  allowed  to  the 
trade,  83  and  id  per  cent.,  or  one-third  of 
the  retail  price.  The  larger  discounts  given 
at  the  trade  sales  previously  alluded  to,  and 
by  special  arrangement,  to  the  great  houses, 
being  optional  with  each  publisher,  should  not 
be  regarded  as  an  essential  part  of  the  system. 
It  appears,  then,  that  when  the  nominal  price 
of  a  book  is  12«.,  the  publisher  really  sells  it  for 
about  8«.,  leaving  4«.  to  remunerate  the  agents 
who  place  the  book  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic. Now  the  intelligent  and  enterprising 
portion  of  these  agents  give  incontrovertible 
evidence  that  they  are  willing  to  fulfil  their 
office  for  the  half,  and  even  for  a  third  of  this 
sum,  by  doing  so  when  they  dare ;  so  that  in 
the  one  case  the  public  pays  2«.,  and  in  the 
other '2«.  8(f.  more  for  the  volume  than  is 
necessary.  It  is  but  a  poor  set-off  against 
the  loss  of  this  advantage  that  booksellers  are 
now  permitted  to  allow  10  per  cent.  Thej 
are  not  permitted  to  ticket  new  publications 
under  the  published  price ;  and  as  competition 
is  forbidden,  and  their  business  scope  conse- 
quently restricted  within  very  narrow  limits, 
the  majority  of  booksellers  endeavor  to  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  case  by  getting  the  full 
price  whenever  they  can. 

The  advantage  derived  by  the  public  from 
the  labors  of  the  Combination  Committee 
will  be  fully  appreciated  by  our  readers,  if 
they  will  recall  the  fact,  that  during  the  short 
period  of  its  relaxation,  before  th^  general 
meeting  at  Exeter  Hall  in  1850,  the  admirable 
works  issued  by  Mr.  Bohn,  in  his  Standard 
Library,  and  published  at  3«.  Qd,  a  volume, 
could  be  seen  ticketed  throughout  the  me- 
tropolis at  2s.  9d.;  and  will  then  take  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  the  price  they  must  pay 
for  the  same  volumes  now.  The  differences 
.  in  price  which  they  will  discover  is  the  direct 
I  consequent  olskQ«s\m^^\.\it«&!^^^ 
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dated  Nov.  20,  1850  (a  copy  of  it  is  before 
ru),  which  was  addressed  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  to  Mr.  Bohn,  and  which 
forced  him,  after  long  resistance,  to  sign  the 
bond.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Committee  would  have  com- 
pelled the  Christian  Knowledge  Society  to 
raise  its  prices,  had  it  possesseid  the  power. 
When  coercion  fails  of  its  object,  the  noncon- 
formist is  made  the  subject  of  petty  persecu- 
tion. If  he  should  happen  to  be  a  publisher, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  prevent  the  sale  of  his 
publications,  by  replying  to  customers  who 
ask  for  them,  that  there  are  "none  in  town," 
"  none  bound,"  or  that  they  are  "  out  of  print," 
We  are  furnished  with  a  further  illustra- 
lion  from  the  experience  of  a  certain  im- 
porter of  foreign  books,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  allowing  a  discount  of  25  and  30 
per  cent,  off  the  advertised  prices  of  the  works 
he  imported;  but  finding  that  these  prices 
were  a  serious  obstacle  to  extensive  sale, 
and  experiencing  much  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing an  uniform  retail  price  in  Endand,  from 
the  varying  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
purchase  of  books  in  the  foreign  markets,  he 
determined  to  supply  the  public  with  the 
works  he  imported  at  the  cost  price  of  import- 
ation, with  the  addition  only  of  a  remunera- 
tive commission,  which  step  involved  a  dis- 
continuance of  the  usual  discount  to  the 
trade.  He  announced  this  intention  by  pub- 
lic advertisement.  To  his  surprise  he  was 
summoned  before  the  Committee,  and  was 
threatened  with  excommunication  if  he  did 
not  suppress  the  obnoxious  advertisement. 
Having  signed  the  "  Regulations  "  (under 
protest),  he  had  faithfully  adhered  to  them 
with  respect  to  English  books,  and  no  charge 
was  brought  against  him  of  having  violated 
them;  but  now  an  attenopt  was  made  to  ex- 
tend the  laws  of  the  Combination,  which 
when  enacted  had  reference  only  to  English 
books,  to  all  works  imported  from  abroad. 
This  he  felt  bound  to  resist.  While,  however, 
declining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conclave,  he 
furnished  its  members  with  the  reasons  which 
led  him  to  act  as  he  had  done.  They  were 
of  no  avail.  That  he  should  be  allowed  to 
manage  his  own  affairs  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  or  to  adjust  his  arrangements  to  meet 
the  exigency  of  circumstances,  was  a  proposi- 
tion altogether  too  heretical  to  be  entertained. 
In  fact,  he  was  accused  by  the  chairman  of 
"  violating  all  principle !  '*  Our  ancient 
percentage,  and  no  change,"  was  the  demand 
sought  to  be  enforced.  He  was  allowed  ten 
days  to  consider  and  recant.  In  the  interim 
he  wrote  to  the  Committee  to  the  effect,  that 


as  #he  distance  of  his  house  from  Paternoster 
Row  rendered  it  inconvenient  for  the  whole- 
sale houses  to  purchase  from  him,  and  as  he 
was  convinced  that  the  nominal  price  of  the 
books  imported  had  been  fixed  much  too  high, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  allowing  a  large  discount 
to  the  trade,  he  determined  on  a  former  occa- 
sion to  make  such  a  reduction  in  the  prices 
as,  while  enabling  him  still  to  allow  10  per 
cent.,  would  be  likely  to  result  in  an  increased 
demand  for  the  works  in  question ;  but  that 
the  proceedings  of  a  competitor  caused  an 
immediate  return  to  the  old  system,  although 
he  remained  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the 
plan  he  had  tried  to  establish.  He  further  ex- 
plained, that  the  works  he  deals  in,  being 
imported  only  in  small  quantities,  are  neces- 
sarily purchased  through  an  agent  to  whom 
a  commission  is  paid,  as  direct  application  to 
each  publisher  would  be  too  laborious  to  be 
practicable  when  the  number  of  copies  re- 
quired generally  varies  from  1  to  6,  and  only 
in  rare  instances  reaches  12  or  20.  Having 
added  to  the  original  charge  the  above  com- 
mission, the  amount  expended  in  freight  and 
duty,  and  the  importer's  profit,  the  total  cost 
of  the  books  is  so  augmented  by  the  time 
they  reach  London,  that  if  25  or  30  per  cent, 
mors  be  added,  in  order  that  it  may  be  taken 
off  again  as  a  discount  to  the  trade,  the  retail 
price  becomes  almost  a  prohibitory  one,  and 
and  thus  acts  injuriously  both  on  the  public 
as  consumers  and  on  him  as  an  importer,  by 
preventing  the  growth  of  his  business.  These 
considerations,  and  the  intention  of  guarding 
himself  from  the  effects  of  the  competition 
he  had  already  experienced,  had  determined 
him,  he  said,  to  adopt  the  system  of  offering 
his  books  to  the  public  at  the  lowest  prices 
at  which  he  could  afford  to  import  them; 
and,  after  mature  deliberation,  he  had  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  change  it.  He  concluded  by  statin?,  that 
several  eminent  publishers  concurred  with 
him  in  the  opinion  that  the  rules  of  the  As- 
sociation were  not  intended  to  refer  to  foreign 
books,  but  that,  if  the  Committee  entertained 
an  opposite  view,  he  should  still  feel  that  he 
owed  it  both  to  himself  and  the  public  to 
adhere  to  the  resolution  he  had  formed. 

The  reply  to  this  statement  was  a  commu- 
nication from  the  Secretary  of  the  Combi- 
nation, informing  him  that  his  ticket  had  been 
"cancelled,"  and  that  the  fact  would  be 
duly  placarded  in  the  shops  of  the  metropolis ; 
the  result  of  which  is,  that  the  majority  of 
the  publishers  now  decline  to  supply  him 
with  their  publications.  To  the  honor  of 
Mr.  BeiiWey,\\.  o\k^VA.\ft  Vife  ^\».Vfc^  KiKftX;>a>. 
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oODseqnenee  of  these  proceedings,  he  has 
withdrawn  his  name  from  the  Asgociation, 
and  that  many  years  a^  he  exerted  his  iu- 
flueace  in  favor  of  a  person  whom  the  Com- 
bioHlion  likewise  endeavored  to  crush. 

It  will  doublleu  occur  to  our  readers,  that 
though  the  members  of  the  Combination 
may  resolve  to  injure  nonconforisiets  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  yet,  in  so  numerous  a 
body  as  the  London  booksellers,  there  must 
be  many  who  concur  with  them,  and  who 
would  be  disposed  to  assist  them  in  procuring 
privAt«ty  such  books  as  they  require.  There 
are,  in  fact,  many  wbo  express  sympathy, 
and  sUU  more  who  give  it  tacitly ;  but  active 
help  is  not  so  easily  rendered.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  the  spy-system  is  not  Btill  In 
force,  but  if  not,  another  plan  for  detection, 
at  once  more  refined  and  effective,  has,  we 
understand,  been  adopted ;  viz.,  to  mark  the 
copies  of  each  work  sold  to  the  trade  in  such 
a  manner  that,  when  they  are  bought  of  the 
retail  vendor,  the  publisher  can  by  examina- 
tion determine  through  what  intermediate 
agent  they  were  obtained.  For  instance, 
suppose  a  retail  bookseller,  A.  B., — having 
refused  to  subscribe  the  Regulations — were 
desirous  of  replenishing  his  stock,  and  were 
to  induce  a  friend,  C.  D.,  standing  well  in  the 
trade,  to  buy  for  him :  the  publishers,  or 
wholesale  dealers,  before  delivering  the  books 
to  C.  D.  would  put  in  each  a  private  raark, 
representJng  hb  (C.  D.'s)name,  so  that  imme- 
diately oil  their  being  exposed  in  A.  B.'s  shop, 
the  "  paid  secretary,  'by  purchasingcopiesfor 
examination,  could  at  once  detect  the  offend- 
ers. Sach  petty  expedients  would  be  simply 
ludricous  but  for  the  seriousness  of  their  re- 
sults. To  say  nothing  of  the  monstrous  as- 
sumption implied  in  the  attempt  to  dictate 
to  thousands  of  men  the  terms  on  which  they 
shall  carry  on  their  business,  the  palpable  ef- 
fect of  that  dictation  is  to  heighten  the  price 
of  works  and  thus  prevent  their  diffusion ; 
while  the  injury  resulting  to  writers,  though 
less  obvious,  is,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show, 
not  lass  real  and  extensive. 

Lying  on  our  table  is  a  printed  copy,  occu- 
pying two  folio  pages,  of  a  circular  which 
uas  signed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Combi- 
nation, and  then  industriously  carried  round 
London  for  the  purpose  of  signature  by|all  the 
booksellers  who  could  be  persuaded  or  intim- 
idated into  lending  their  names  to  such  a 
document.  It  is  dated,  "  London,  February, 
1832,"  and  the  preamble  runs  thus  ; — 

"The  retail  Booksellera  of  London  and  West- 
minster, speaking  also  on  behairofihe  other  book- 
sellers of  the  United  Kingdom,  having  beard  that 


"The  bookselling  system  of  England  ti  the 
growth  of  ages :  it  was  defended  byur.  Johnam 
m  the  year  1756  (see  his  life  by    Bwwell) :  it  ii 


[Jane, 

n  appeal  has  been  made  Lo  iccm  inflaential  ao- 


After  a  series  of  paragraphs,  equally  re- 
markable for  their  cogent  reasoning  and  feli- 
citous stvle,  and  admirably  fitted  to  obfuscate 
the  retailer  in  order  to  lure  him  into  givii^ 
bis  signature,  the  document  is  wound  up 
with  t^is  triumphant  peroration ; — 

rland  is  tbs 
Johnam 
, .      ---,--  by   imwe\l)  I  it  is 

superior  to  that  of  any  other  country,  and  better 
for  all  parties  : — for  the  public,  on  sccount  of  the 
greater  facility,  convenience,  and  rapidity  whh 
wbich  any  book  can  be  obtained  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  at  a  fixed  price,  whicb  can  always 
be  known  beforehand ;  such  advantages  do  not, 
to  such  an  extent,  exist  in  foreign  twuntries*: 
for  the  trade,  on  account  of  the  fixed  and  regular 
rate  of  profit,  although  that  prdit  it  not  larger,  oa 
the  wbole,  than  tbat  or  ttooksellera  in  any  other 
country,  or  iban  any  other  trade  in  this ;  for  au- 
Ikors,  uko  are  btlttr  paid  in  England  Ihlan  ami' 
utcre  rite,  ehitjly  on  aeeount  of  thii  regular  bod^ 
telling  sytlcm,  uibieh  enablei  a  publisher  lo  jad^ 
vihalnt  may  calculate  upon." 

Authors  of  these  favored  isles,  thbk  of  tin 
blessings  you  enjoy !  Hush  your  notoriom 
murmurings,  and  be  thankful  I  Is  it  not 
demonstrated  that  you  are  better  paid  ia 
England  than  elsewhere,  at  a  natural  eotuf 
quence  "  of  this  regular  bookselling  system, 
which  enables  a  publisher  to  judge  what  hs 
mey  calculate  upon  ?"  f     Alas  !  we  fear  tbs 


1  thesa 


B  way  oi  those  of  the  English  publ 


is  allowed,  even  when  books  are  distributed  i  eoa- 
dUUm,  with  a  credit  to  the  next  fair,  and  someliiiMi 
loi^t;  but  if  the  books  are  paid  for  in  cash,  tlMj 
occasionally  allow  wren  copiea  m  hi. 

f  The  following  is  sxtracted  from  s  oontiibutioil 
by  Q.  P.  R.Jsmee,  Esq.,  to  the  "  Journal  otthsSu- 
tistiml  Society,"  far  1843.  "Although  it  is  iiii[iiwil 
bte  for  ua  to  st*l«  the  number  of  copies  of  p<^Kilar 
works  that  are  sold  in  France^  so  ss  lo  make  a  «oia- 
parison  with  the  numbers  sold  in  Eogland,  wbtra 
perbapa  it  might  be  eqnatly  difficult  to  arrive  at  the 
nuta,  yet  we  have  received  from  a  source  on  whieh 
we  csn  rely,  such  statemeDts  regarding  the  renu- 
nemtJon  to  French  authors  ss  will  at  once  show 
that  the  sale  of  booke  in  that  country  must  be  iufinits- 
ly  more  eztenuve  than  oar  own. 

"  There  are  two  ways,  we  are  told,  of  remuoera- 
ting  authors  in  France.  The  first  aud  most  ordi* 
nary  with  writers  of  no  great  repute  is  to  fix  a 
certain  sum  per  copy  and  voluma  printed,  varying 
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sensibilities  and  perceptions  of  Mr.  Macaulaj 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  are  too  hardened  and 
obtuse  to  be  affected  by  this  touching  appeal. 
And  jet  we  have  abundant  ground  for  stating, 
that  it  was  drawn  up  and  signed  for  the  es- 
pecial behoof  and  edification  of  these  gentle- 
men. Thej  were  known  to  have  expressed 
their  strong  disapproval  of  the  Combination, 
and  it  was  felt  that,  if  their  views  should  be- 
come known,  the  weight  of  their  reputation 
and  influence  would  powerfully  determine 
the  current  of  public  opinion.  Six  months 
affo  Mr.  Gladstone  designated  the  association 
of  monopolists  as 

**  A  combination  alike  in  principle  unjust,  and 
in  practice  injarioaa,  both  to  the  public  and  those 
engaged  in  trade."    He  generously  added — ^  I 

from  one  to  two  francs.    Thus  for  a  work  of  one 
Tolame,  of  which  an  edition  of  2,000  copies  is  printed, 
an  author  of  no  high  repute  would  gain  from  2,000 
to  4,000  frano^  or  from  80/.  to  160/.,  and  if  of  more 
than  one  volume  at  the  same  rate.    These  volumes 
are  generally  in  12mo,  and  it  is  necessary  to  remark 
that  each  volume  in  this  calculation  does  not  con- 
tain more  literary  matter  that  one-half  an  ordinary 
Eogluh  volume,  post  octava  Thu%  for  a  composition 
equalling  in  extent  one  volume  of  an  £Dglish  ro- 
mance, a  French  writer  of  the  second  or  third  class 
gains  from  160/.  to  820/.,  as  much,  or  more,  than 
the  most  celebrated  writers  in  EnglaDd  can  obtain 
per  volume  for  their  works.    At  the  first  outset  of 
their  literary  career,  the  famous  Balsao  and  the  no 
leas  famous  George  Sand,  were  paid  at  the  rate  of 
two  francs  per  volume  for  every  copy  printed, 
yielding  them  a  profit  of  about  8,000  francs  for  each 
work.    But  as  tneir  reputation  increased  and  their 
fiune  spread  this  system  was  abandoned,  and  very 
large  sums  indeed  nave  been  given  for  the  copyright 
of  various  works  by  each  of  these  author?.    Thus  we 
are  credibly  ioformed,  that  for  a  work  in  two  vol- 
umes^ in  amount  of  literary  matter  not  more  than 
one  volume  of  an  English  romance,  Balzac  can  at  any 
time  command  the  suntcOf  80,000  francs,  or  more, 
which  is  a  much  higher  rate  of  remuneration  than 
has  ever  been  obtained  by  any  English  writer.  We 
find  that  Chateaubriand,  for  the  copyright  of  his 
complete  worki^  after  the  first  sale  of  many  of  them 
was  past^  received  from  the  publisher,  L,Advocat, 
the  sum  of  600,000  francs  or  20,000/.,  and  we  are 
assured  he  once  asked  100,000  Prussian  dollars^ 
or  about  15,000/.,  for  his  memoirs  alone.    M.  de 
Lamartine  received  from  the  publisher,  Goseelin, 
80,000  francs,  or  8.200/;,  for  hisT  Voyage  en  Orient," 
or  Travels  in  the  East,  and  20,000  francs,  or  800/., 
for  his  "Harmonies  Poetiques.''     Victor  Hugo's 
drama  of  "  Hemani"  produocKl  1 2,000  franco  or  480/., 
bv  the  sale  of  the  first  and  second  editions,  besides 
all  the  profits  derived  from  the  representation  on 
the  stage,  which  have  been  calculated  at  about 
8000/:     ''Henri  UL"  brought  into  Alexandre  Bu- 
rn^ a  very  inferior  writer,  80,000  franc%  or  1.200/. 
Besides  these  we  might  cite  the  celebrated  work  of 
Monsieur  Thiers^  the  *'  History  of  the  French  Revo- 
IntioD,"  which  was  sold  for  a  laiger  sum  than  any 
we  have  named ;  and  also  the  *'  Eustory  of  the  Con- 
aalate,"*  sold,  before  it  was  written,  for  more  than 
the  "Revolution." 


would  advise  exhausting  all  the  means  of  friendly 
persuasion  before  placing  them  in  a  position  be- 
fore the  world  which,  whatever  view  they  may 
now  take,  they  would  soon,  I  think,  find  to  be 
damaging  and  disagreeable." 

The  reader  will  infer  from  the  following 
extract  (from  a  letter  addressed  to  us  a  short 
time  since),  what  answer  the  literary  protec- 
tionists received,  when  they  presented  him 
with  the  circular  above  referred  to : — 

*'  I  have  made  it  known  to  more  than  one  prom- 
inent publisher  of  my  acquaintance  in  writing 
very  recently,  that  only  feelings  of  personal  re- 
gara  have  restrained  me,  up  to  this  time,  from 
taking  more  public  steps  in  tne  matter." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  furnished  a  practical 
comment  on  his  own  words,  by  supplyinff 
certain  nonconforming  booksellers  with  hia 
pamphlets  on  Italv*  which  his  publisher — 
being  a  member  of  the  Combination — could 
not  sell  to  those  persons. 

But  now  let  us  examine  the  effects  upon 
the  author,  "  of  this  regular  booksellmg  sya- 
tem."  Mr.  Babbage's  analysis  of  the  whole 
expense  of  conveying  his  own  book  into  the 
hands  of  the  public,  shows  that  the  retail 
price,  6«.,  on  3,052  copies,  produces  915/. 
128, ;  that  of  this  sum  266/.  Os.  lid,  was  paid 
for  printing,  paper,  and  taxes  on  paper  and 
advertisements ;  and  63/.  Il9.  Sd,  was  deduct- 
ed by  the  publisher  as  his  commission,  leav- 
ing the  enormous  sum  of  270/.  15«.  4d,  to  be 
divided  among  the  wholesale  and  retail  book- 
sellers, as  the  payment  for  their  labor  in  dis- 
tributing the  work,  and  incurring  the  risks 
of  debt  incidental  to  the  operation.  But  Mr. 
Babbage  has  omitted  one  important  item, 
viz.,  that  every  twenty-fifth  copy  of  the  work 
is  also  given  to  the  dbtributors ;  25  being 
sold  as  24.  This  piakes  a  difference  of  4  per 
cent,  on  the  total  amount  realized  by  the 
publisher,  and  thus  adds  25/.  Ss,  to  the  dis- 
tributor's share,  making  it  305/.  Zs,  4d.  whila 
the  author's  share  is  diminished  in  the  same 
proportion,  minus  the  publisher's  commis- 
sion of  10  per  cent. ;  so  that,  instead  of  be- 
ing, as  stated  by  Mr.  Babbage,  806/.  4«.,  it 
is  only  283/.  6«.  lid.  That  gentleman  had 
to  pay  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  booksellers 
one-third  of  the  amount  realized  by  the  sale 
of  the  whole  edition  of  3,052  copies,  calcu- 
lated at  the  retail  price,  in  addition  to  the 
63/.  1 1$,  Sd.  deducted  as  commission  by  the 
publisher.  The  booksellers  received  21/. 
16«.  5d,  mote  for  distributing  it  than  the 
author  received  for  writing  it!  Will  any 
man  who  is  free  from  the  trammels  of  an  anti- 
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quated  system  persist  in  affirming  tbat  the 
author  is  benefitted  by  such  an  arrangement 
as  this  ?    But  if  the  immense  difference  be- 
tween the  published  price  and  the  price  at 
which  the  book  is  sold,  viz.,  one- third,  must 
obtain,  a  great  advantage  could  not  fail  indi- 
rectly to  arise  from  the  establishment  of  free* 
trade  in  the  sale  of  books,  for  then  an  inevi- 
table and  legitimate  competition  would  cause 
the  vendors  to  offer  to  retail  purchasers  the 
work  published  at  6s,  for  59.  QcL,  58,,  and  48, 
Qd.t  in  proportions  to  the  capital,  enterprise, 
and  skill  employed;   the  certain  result  of 
which  would  be  a  larger  sale,  and  therefore 
increased  profit  and  reputation  to  the  author. 
But  let  us  suppose  that,  after  liberating  the 
booksellers,  the  shackles  were  removed  from 
the  publishers  also,  and  that,  bein^  able  to 
publish  on  any  terms  they  pleased,  one  of 
them  were  to  issue  a  volume  the  size  of  Mr. 
Babba^e's,  and  at  the  same  price,  but  with 
this  difference,  that  he  should  charge  the 
trade  5«.  instead  of  4f.,  and  give  no  "  twenty- 
fifth  copy."     The  result  would  be  a  sale 
equally  extensive  with  that  secured  by  the 
present  system,  and  assuming  the  edition  the 
aame  as  that  of  Mr.  Babbage*s  work,  the 
profit  to  the  author  would  be  435/.  1S«.  lid. 
mstead  of—as  in  Mr.  Babbage's  case — ^288/. 
98,  lid.    To  arrive  at  these  conclusions  we 
used  no  great  concentration  of  arithmetical 
power,  neither  did  we  find  it  necessary  to 
consult  Mr.  De  Morgan's  "  Essay  on  Proba- 
bilities ;"  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  au- 
thors need    not    absolutely  despair,   even 
though  "  the  regular  bookselling  system  of 
England,"  which  '*  is  the  growth  of  ages," 
should  share  the  fate  of  other  equally  benefi- 
cent institutions,  since  we  have  shown  that 
it  is  not  quite  indispensable  to  "enable  a 
publisher  to  judge  what  he  may  calculate 
upon." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  positive  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  an  abolition 
of  this  protective  system  may  help  us  to 
bear  the  loss  with  becoming  resignation.  In 
the  first  place,  the  author  would  be  more 
amply  compensated  for  his  works ;  secondly, 
their  increased  sale  would  give  to  the  pub- 
lisher a  larger  commission,  and  when  specu- 
lating on  his  own  account,  a  larger  profit ; 
thirdly,  one  of  the  much  paraded  but  never 
accomplished  objects  of  the  Combination, 

"THE  BESPECfTABILITY  OF  THE  TRADE,"  WOUld 

be  realized ;  for  immediately  that  a  healthy 
competition  were  possible,  men  of  intellect 
and  capital  would  become  booksellers,  and 
by  their  relative  success  would  take  rank 
among  their  brethren    according    to  their 


merit  and  intelligence,  whereas  the  present 
system  holds  up  the  stupid  and  ignorant, 
and  represses  the  enterprising  and  well- 
informed  to  one  monotonous  and  indiscrimi- 
nate level ;  and  lastly,  all  readers  would  h«l 
with  satisfaction  a  reform  by  which  they 
might  obtain  their  books  from  10  to  25  per 
cent  cheaper  than  they  do  now. 

In  view  of  these  advantages  it  will  very 
naturally  be  asked,  "  why  is  the  old  system 
maintained,  since,  if  the  publishers  resisted 
it,  it  could  not  stand  a  single  day  ?"    A  full 
answer  to  this  question  would  demand  more 
space  than  we  can  give  to  it.     But  we  be- 
lieve the  chief  reason  is,  that  the  great  pub- 
lishers shrink  from  the  labor  and  responsi- 
bilities which  are  conditions  essential  to  the 
management  of  their  business  on  a  sound 
and  right  basis.    They  find  it  most  conve- 
nient to  contract  the  sphere  of  their  opera- 
tions and  risks  as  much  as  possible,  and  this 
they  do  by  endeavoring  to  confine  the  sale 
of  their  publications  to  the  large  wholesale 
houses,  which  are  tempted  by  terms  far  more 
advantageous  than  those  offered  to  the  mass 
of  booksellers,  both  in  reference  to  discount 
and  credit,  to  buy  in  large  quantities,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  supply  the  trade  gener- 
ally as  cheaply  as  if  application  were  made 
to  the  publishers  themselves.    8uch  a  plao» 
of  course,  renders  a  thoroughly  good  under- 
standing between  the  contracting  parties  ex- 
tremely desirable ;  and  hence  if  the  book- 
merchant  feels  it  necessary  to  fortify  hb  po- 
sition against  the  possibility  of  competition, 
it  is  to  the  publisher  he  makes  his  nrk  ap* 
peal,  compliance  with  which  he  demands  m 
return  for  his  valuable  aid.    The  publisher 
is  thus  induced  to  support  a  scheme  noto- 
riously opposed  to  the  interests  of  literature 
and  to  the  diffusion  of  his  own  publications. 
The  great  publisher  has  a  right  to  dictate  his 
own  terms,  but  he  is  only  guilty  of  tyranny 
in  conspiring  with  the  monopolist  book-mer- 
chants to  impose  them  as  a  stereotyped  sys- 
tem on  the  smaller  houses.    Moreover,  while 
he  is  warranted  in  giving  the  enormous  dis- 
counts of  40,  45,  and  even  50  per  cent,  from 
the  published  price  of  his  own  oooks,  for  the 
reasons  alleged  above,  it  is  hard  upon  the 
author  for  whom  he  publishes  "  on  commis« 
sion  "  to  diminish  his  profit  by  subjecting  his 
book  to  the  same  system.    We  presume  it  is 
from  a  similar  desire  of  concentration  that 
English  publishers  manifest  such  reluctance 
to  adopt  the  continental  plan  of  sending  their 
publications  to  the  booksellers  in  town  and 
country  "a  condition"  or  "on  sale  or  re- 
turn." 
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CRETINS,  AND  THEIR  BENEFACTOR. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  triumphs 
achieved  by  science  in  any  age,  is  the  victo- 
ry gained  over  that  distressing  and  humili- 
ating deformity  of  body  and  mind  to  which 
the  term  cretinism  has  been  applied.  A 
name,  alas!  but  too  familiar  with  those 
whom  pleasure  or  science  has  led  into  the 
mountain  wilds  of  Switzerland,  or  the  not 
less  wild  districts  of  Styria.  In  many  of 
the  valleys  of  those  countries,  especially  at- 
tractive by  their  natural  beauty,  the  cretin 
has  stood  in  all  his  hideous  deformity  like  a 
blot  upon  creation,  marring  by  his  presence, 
and  the  associations  inseparable  from  it, 
much  of  the  pleasure  which  would  other- 
wise be  derived  from  the  grand  combina- 
tions of  scenery.  Almost  every  writer  who 
has  traveled  in  those  parts,  has  mentioned 
tlu8  aad  race. 

Speaking  of  the  village  of  Vaux,  Professor 
James  Forbes  says,  "  there  are  several  other 
Tillages,  and  Olloment  itself,  composed  of 
bat  a  few  scattered  houses,  distinguished  by 
a  church,  is  pleasantly  situated.  But  here, 
as  at  Aosta,  the  enjoyment  of  natural  beauty 
is  rendered  impossible  by  the  loathsome  de- 
formity of  the  inhabitants.  We  were  really 
ahocked  to  find  that  none  of  the  villages 
through  which  we  passed  seemed  to  contain 
one  reasonable  human  being, — goitres  and 
cretinism  appeared  universal  and  insepara- 
ble ;  repeatedly,  I  tried  to  obtain  an  answer 
to  a  simple  question  from  the  most  rational- 
looking  of  the  inhabitants,  but  in  vain.  This 
astonished  and  shocked  us,  for  we  were  still 
at  a  height  of  four  thousand  English  feet 
above  the  sea,  where  these  maladies  com- 
monly disappear;  and  we  looked  forward 
with  despair  to  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
guide  for  the  diflScult  and  unknown  country 
which  we  were  next  to  traverse,  from  among 
such  a  population."  Thus  it  is  in  Switzer- 
land, and  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
In  Austria,  according  to  Dr.  Schausberger 
of  Steyer,  there  are  vast  and  populous 
parishes,  where,  in  the  annual  recruitine, 
there  cannot  be  found  a  single  man  capable 
of  bearing  arms;  at  Cros-Pechlani,  and  in 


the  villages  about  Pechlaru  and  Brunn,  not 
a  single  family  can  be  found  without  at  least 
one  of  these  unfortunate  beings ;  and  many 
families  are  entirely  composed  of  cretms,  or 
semi- cretins. 

Cox,  in  his  travels  in  Switzerland,  made 
many  inquiries  relative  to  cretins,  and  espe- 
cially as  to  the  point  whether  these  unfortu- 
nates are  held  in  regard  by  the  people  gen- 
erally; for  it  has  been  asserted  by  some 
that  they  are  considered  positive  blessings 
from  heaven.  He  says,  '*  upon  my  question- 
ing some  gentlemen  of  this  country  at  the 
baths  of  Luck,  they  treated  the  notion  as 
absurd  and  false;  but  whether  they  deliv- 
ered their  real  sentiments,  or  were  unwilling 
to  confirm  what  might  lower  their  country- 
men in  the  opinion  of  a  stranger,  will  admit, 
perhaps,  of  some  doubts ;  for  having  since 
that  time  frequently  inquired  among  the 
lower  ranks,  I  am  convinced  that  the  com- 
mon people  esteem  them  blessings.  They 
called  them  souls  of  Ood  mtkout  sin ;  and 
many  parents  prefer  these  idiot  children  to 
those  whose  understandings  are  perfect; 
because,  as  they  are  incapable  of  intentional 
criminality,  they  consider  them  as  certain  of 
happiness  in  a  future  state.  These  idiots 
are  suffered  to  marry  as  well  among  them- 
selves as  with  others.'' 

A  similar  condition  to  that  which  obtains 
in  Switzerland,  exists  in  that  part  of  Tartary 
which  borders  on  the  great  wall  of  China. 
Cretins  and  goitres  are  very  common  there ; 
and  their  persons  being  considered  sacred^ 
they  are  maintained  by  their  families  with 
peculiar  care. 

Reisbach  says  that  the  number  of  those 
who  havo  the  goitre,  and  the  size  of  it,  is 
more  remarkable  in  Styria  than  in  Carinthia, 
Ukrania,  or  the  Tyrol.  By  some  the  disor- 
der is  thought  owing  to  the  snow  and  ice- 
water,  and  to  the  particles  of  earth  and 
stone  with  which  the  wells  of  the  country 
are  impregnated.  Others  will  have  it  that 
it  arises  from  the  custom  of  seasoning  the 
meat  a  great  deal  and  drinking  cold  water 
afterwards;    but  the  worthy  Baron  begs 
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leave  to  add  a  fourth  cause,  which  is,  cold. 
"  You  know,"  says  he,  **  that  the  solar  rays 
being  reflected    on  all  sides  by  the  hills 
which  encompass  the  valleys,  occasion  an 
extraordinary  heat.     I  recollect,  as  I  have 
been  wandering  through  narrow  valleys,  to 
have   breathed   an  air  so  glowing  that  it 
seemed  to  come  from  a  furnace.     Whenever, 
therefore,  there  is  the  least  motion  in  the  air, 
the  pressure  will  make  it  more  sensibly  felt 
than  on  higher  vales  or  hills,  where  it  can 
expand   more;    the  cold    is    consequently 
greater.     Now,  as  these  people  commonly 
go  with  their  necks  and  throats  bare,  when- 
ever there  is  a  cool  current,  the  weak  part 
of  the  throat  is  first  attacked  by  the  moist- 
ure, and  the  perspiration  there  is  stopped.*' 
Keisbach  adds  a  very  extraordinary  illustra- 
tion of  the  bigotry  of  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try where  cretins  are  reverenced.     A  certain 
class,  called  the    Windes,  who  are  mixed 
with  the  Germans,  distinguish  themselves  by 
a  superstitious  custom,  which,  he  says  with 
truth,  does  little  honor  to  the  human  under* 
standing,  and  would  have  been  incredible  if 
he  had  not  had  the  most  unequivocal  proofs  of 
the  fact  before  his  eyes.     "  Many  years  ago 
they  set  out,  in  company  with  some  Hunga- 
rian enthusiasts,  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine, 
which  is  about  one   hundred  and   twenty 
German  miles  distant,  to  cut  off  the  beard  of 
a  crucifix  there.     Every  seven  years  this 
operation  is  repeated,  as  in  this  space  of 
time  the  beard  grows  again  to  its  former 
length.     The  rich  persons  of  the  association 
send  the  poorer  ones  as  their  deputies,  and  the 
magistrates  of  Cologne  receive  them  as  am- 
bassadors from  a  foreign  prince.    They  are 
entertained  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and 
a  councillor  shows  them  the  most  remarka- 
ble things  in  the  town.     I  know  not  whether 
we  ought  to  laugh  most  at  the  remote  town 
of    Cologne,   or  at  those    poor    peasants. 
There  is,  indeed,  some  excuse  for  the  for- 
mer, as  the  farce  brings  in  large  sums  of 
money  at  stated  intervals,  and  may,  there- 
fore deserve  political  encouragement;   but 
still,  however,  it  is  the  most  miserable  and 
meanest  way  of  gain  that  can  be  imagined. 
These  Windes  have  alone  the  right  to  shave 
our  Saviour,  and  the  beard  grows  only  for 
them.     They  firmly  believe  that  if  they  did 
not  do  this  service  to  the  crucifix,  the  earth 
would  be  shut  to  them  for  the  next  seven 
years,  and  there  would  be  no  harvest.    For 
this  reason  they  are  obliged  to  carry  the 
hair  home  with  them  as  the  proof  of  having 
fulfilled  their  commission,  the  returns  of 
which  are  distributed  amongst  the  different 


communities,  and  preserved  as  holy  relics. 
The  Imperial  Court  has  for  a  long  time  en- 
deavored in  vain  to  prevent  this  emigration, 
which  deprives  agriculture  of  so  many  use- 
ful hands.  When  the  Windes  could  not  go 
openly,  they  went  clandestinely.  At  lensrth 
the  Court  thought  of  the  expedient  of  for- 
bidding the  regency  of  Cologne  to  let  them 
enter  the  town.  This  happened  six  years 
ago,  and  the  numerous  embassy  was  obliged 
to  beff  its  way  back  again  without  the  won- 
derful beard,  which,  without  doubt,  the  Ca- 
puchins, to  whom  the  crucifix  belonffed« 
used  to  put  together  from  their  own.  I  do 
not  hear  but  that  since  this  accident  the  corn 
has  come  up  as  well  as  before ;  but  whether 
the  beard  is  still  growing  or  not,  I  cannot 
say." 

In  a  recent  number  of  an  American  peri- 
odical, there  is  a  curious  account,  by  Dr. 
Foote,  of  the  prevalence  of  goitre  and  cretin- 
ism in  South  America.  The  goitre  was  a 
frequent  disease  in  every  part  of  New  Gran- 
ada visited  by  him,  prevailing  equally  in  the 
Tierra  Caliente  ad  Tierra  Templada,  In 
some  small  towns  full  one  half  of  the  adult 
population  were  afflicted  with  it,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  In  some  cases,  the  deformity 
was  enormous.  The  old  and  now  deserted 
city  of  Mariquita  was  terribly  afiSiicted  with 
it.  This  city  was  situated  at  the  base  of  a 
low  range  of  mountains,  but  the  new  town  €i 
Mariquita  is  on  the  plain,  a  league  or  more 
from  the  mountains :  bright  cool  water  runt 
through  all  the  streets,  the  climate  is  deli- 
cious thouffh  warm,  and  the  town  is  embo- 
somed in  the  most  luxuriant  tropical  vegeta- 
tion. In  the  few  hours  spent  there  by  Dr. 
Foote,  he  did  not  see  one  grown-up  person 
of  the  common  orders  free  from  goitre  I  He 
ascribes  its  frightful  prevalence  to  the  inna- 
tritious  and  insufficient,  food,  sleeping  in 
close,  ill- ventilated  rooms,  and  intermarriage 
for  more  than  a  century.  Much  was  said  to 
him  of  the  efficacy  of  a  wonderful  balsam 
gathered  from  the  forests  in  the  mountains 
on  the  confines  of  Ecuador  and  Peru.  This 
substance  resembled  crude  bees- wax,  was 
slighty  aromatic,  with  a  pungency  of  taste» 
and  became  very  soft  with  a  little  working 
in  the  hand.  It  was  applied  externally,  and 
was  said  to  act  with  great  effect  in  diminish- 
ing the  bulk  of  the  goitres. 

Whilst  at  Bogota  he  was  told  a  very  cu- 
rious fact  in  natural  history  by  Dr.  Davoreo, 
which,  if  true,  is  worthy  of  attention.  Some 
years  before  Dr.  Davoren  had  in  his  posses- 
sion a  handsome  Newfoundland  bitch,  which 
was  attacked  with  goitre.    Whilst  suffering 
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from  it  she  had  a  litter  of  puppies,  all  per- 
fectly veil  formed,  but  all  caoine  cretins  I 
As  they  grew  up  they  showed  no  signs  of 
intelligence,  were  harmless,  and  knew  how  to 
eat,  but  that  was  all.  Every  pains  was  taken 
with  them,  but  without  success,  for  they 
were  as  thorough  idiots  as  could  be  con- 
ceived. The  mother  being  very  valuable, 
was  placed  under  medical  treatment,  which 
speedily  got  rid  of  the  goitre,  and  soon  after- 
wards she  bore  another  litter  of  puppies, 
every  one  of  which  dbplayed  the  cnaracter- 
istic  qualities  and  keen  sagacity  which  espe- 
cially disUnguished  the  mother. 

It  is  not  every  one  of  our  readers  who  has 
had  the  fortune,  good  or  evil  as  it  may  be 
thought,  to  see  one  of  these  siud  cretins ;  and 
m  order  that  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  them, 
we  give  a  rather  favorable  portrait,  drawn 
by  an  able  observer,  Dr.  John  Forbes.  The 
patient  was  a  boy  thirteen  years  of  age,  the 
son  of  very  respectable  parents.  '*  tie  is  a 
heavy  lumpish  idiot,  nearly  deaf  and  quite 
dumb.  He  can  drag  himself  about  the  room 
on  his  knees,  but  can  neither  stand  nor  walk. 
His  head  is  large  and  angular,  and  of  irregu- 
lar shape,  but  his  forehead  is  of  fair  size,  and 
not  stunted,  as  b  so  commonly  the  case  in 
common  idiots.  He  amuses  himself  with 
little  playthings  like  a  child  of  two  years 
old,  placing  the  pieces  in  line  and  figures  and 
so  forth.  He  manifests  a  certain  degree  of 
affection  towards  his  mother  and  bis  brothers 
and  sisters.  He  was  exhibited  to  me  with- 
out the  least  reserve,  and  his  own  mother 
spoke  of  his  condition  and  doings  with  appa- 
parent  unconcern,  if  not  with  positive  lev- 
ity." 

The  poet  Juvenal  alludes,  in  his  twelfth 
Satire,  to  the  prevalence  of  bronchocele,  or 
goitre,  among  the  people  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  and  Pliny  attributes  it  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  water,  an  idea  which,  though  er- 
roneous, is  still  extensivelv  entertained.  Goi- 
tre, though  not  mentioned  in  reference  to  the 
cretin  just  described,  is  a  usual  accompani- 
ment of  the  malady. 

Until  within  the  last  ten  years  cretins  had 
been  abandoned  as  a  set  of  mental  and  phys- 
ical pariahs,  outcasts  beyond  the  pale  of  hu- 
manity and  of  skill.  But  there  arose  a  man 
with  the  heart  of  Howard,  and  with  talents 
well  fitted  to  second  his  philanthropic  wishes. 
To  these  miserable  cretins  he  turned  a  pity- 
ing eye,  and  determined  to  devote  his  talents 
and  his  energies  to  the  amelioration  of  their 
condition.  Modest  and  humble  though  he 
be,  simple  in  manners,  disinterested  in  mo- 
tive, the  name  of  Db.  OuoofiNBUHi.  will  be 


inscribed  hereafter  in  the  honorable  list  of 
benefactors  to  their  race.  It  may,  perhaps, 
add  to  the  interest  of  his  acts,  if  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  man  is  prefixed  to  his  deeds. 

The  scene  in  which  we  most  distinctly 
picture  Dr.  Ouggenbuhl  was  at  one  of  the 
fullest  and  most  interesting  of  Lord  Rosse's 
conversaziones, — meetings  replete  with  inter- 
est, and  crowded  with  men  of  every  calibre, 
from  the  heaviest  artillery  to  the  lightest 
skirmishers ;  though  such  skirmishers  must 
have  fired  a  shot  or  two  to  some  purpose. 

Imagine  in  the  crowd  which  swept  through 
his  loraship's  suite  of  rooms,  a  small  foreign- 
looking  man,  with  features  of  a  Grecian  cast, 
and  long,  shoulder-covering  black  hair ;  look 
at  that  man's  face :  there  is  a  gentleness,  an 
amiability  combined  with  intelligence  which 
wins  you  to  him.  His  dress  is  peculiar  in 
that  crowd  of  white  cravats  and  acres  of 
cambric  shirt-fronts.  Black,  well-worn 
black,  is  his  suit ;  but  his  vest  is  of  black 
satin,  double-breasted,  and  buttoned  closely 
up  to  the  throat: — it  is  Dr.  Giiggenbuhl, 
the  mildest,  the  gentlest  of  men,  but  one  of 
those  calm,  reflecting  minds  that  pushes  on 
after  a  worthy  object,  undismayed  by  diffi- 
culties, undeterred  by  ridicule  or  rebuff. 

The  mention  of  his  peculiar  stylo  of  vest 
recalls  to  our  mind  an  anecdote  now  cur- 
rent, which  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  divisions  which  at  present  agitate  the 
Church ;  divisions  giving  rise  to  the  peculiar- 
ities of  costume,  significant  or  harmless  ac- 
cording to  the  mental  capacity  of  the  wearer. 

The  story  goes,  that  not  long  since  a 
severe-looking  gentleman  called  upon  a  fash- 
ionable clerical  tailor,  and  intimated  his  in- 
tention of  patronizing  him  to  the  extent  of  a 
suit — ''  but,"  said  he,  as  the  man  of  tapes 
flourished  those  symbols,  "I  wish  them 
made  in  a  particular  manner.  The  coat  col- 
lar must  be  short,  the  waist  long,  the  but- 
tons rather  far  apart.  The  waistcoat,  which 
must  be  of  the  best  black  silk,  must  be 
double-breasted,  to  button  close  up  to  the 
neck,  and  — '*. —  "Oh,  certainly,  sir,"  said 
the  foreman,  "  I  know  your  style  pre-cisely, 
sir! — ^Now,  John!  take  down  the  gentle- 
man's address.    What  name,  sir  V 

**  The  Revehend  Barnabas  Cowl, 

Rectory  of  Saint  Blasius, 
Little  Peddlington." 

"Very  good,  sir. — Eleven,  three, — four 
nine. — Lightish  about  the  neck,  sir?  Yes, 
sir ;  M.B.  style.     Seven,  Eleven.'* 

"M.B.  style!"  said  Mr.  Cowl;  "what 
d'ye  mean  by  that?" 
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*'  Oh,  nothing,  sir !  Mere  term  in  trade, 
sir.     Well  over  the  hips,  I  s'pose  ?*' 

**  Of  course,  but  not  too  tight  in  the  waist. 
But  what  do  you  mean  by  M.B.  style  ?" 

"Mere  term,  sir,  I  assure  you.  Head 
well  up — ^thank  ye,  sir — Seventeen  four  and 
clerical  front — easy.  Pockets  at  side,  sir  ? 
and  watch-pocket — ^Thatl  do,  sir  !'* 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Cowl,  whose  curiosity 
was  thoroughly  aroused,  "I  insist  upon 
knowing  what  you  mean  by  M.  B.  style. 
What  18  it?" 

'*  Well,"  said  the  knight  of  the  shears, 
"  if  you  really  must  know,  sir,  why,  we  calls 
those  high  doubled- breasted  waistcoats  and 
long  frocks,  the  M.  B.  style,  and  M.  B.  stands 
for  'Mark  of  the  Beast/    That's  it,  sir!" 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cowl  departed  with  his  cu- 
riosity thoroughly  satisfied. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  point 
whence  we  departed. 

Dr.  Guggenbuhl,  having  turned  his  mind 
to  the  investigation  of  cretinism,  soon  col- 
lected sufficient  data  to  enable  him  to  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  that  the  mind,  though  ex- 
isting independently  of  the  body,  is  depen- 
dent for  its  due  manifestation  on  the  healthy 
condition  of  that,  its  material  envelope  ;  and 
he  traces  the  origin  of  morbid  symptoms 
which  exist  in  cretms  to  defective  or  impro- 
per nutrition  in  early  childhood.  The  pati- 
ents then  deteriorate  from  year  to  year, 
until  the  human  dignity  becomes  entirely 
degraded. 

Among  the  causes  of  cretinism,  local  cir- 
cumstances are  the  most  powerful.  Dr. 
James  Forbes  mentions  the  valley  of  Aosta 
as  a  great  seat  of  cretinism.  Now  it  has 
been  shown  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  F6der6, 
that  in  this  valley  the  atmosphere  is  main- 
tained in  a  state  of  humidity  by  the  exhala- 
tions from  the  marshes,  and  from  the  river 
which  flows  slowly  through  it;  the  lofty 
mountains  by  which  it  is  surrounded  serving 
at  once  to  reflect  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and, 
with  the  curvatures  of  the  valley,  to  retard 
the  free  current  of  air ;  and  he  further  found 
that  the  most  humid  situations  contained  the 
greatest  number  of  cretins.  It  was  known 
that  the  progress  of  cretinism  in  the  consti- 
tution can  be  arrested,  by  removing  the  in- 
dividual to  a  locality  where  the  air  is  drier, 
purer,  fresher,  and  more  favorable  to  a 
healthy  nutrition. 

Dr.  Guggenbuhl,  then,  having  satisfied 
himself  on  these  points,  determin^  to  make 
an  experiment  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
means, — and  the  means  of  a  physician  in 
Switzerland  are  not  exactly  those  of  a  Roths- 


child,— as  to  whether,  by  bringing  to  bear 
upon  cretinism  the  whole  battery  (^physical 
and  mental  cultivation,  it  might  not  be  made 
as  amenable  to  treatment  as  other  bodily 
and  mental  infirmities.  He,  therefore,  es- 
tablished a  model  institution  on  the  Abend- 
ber^,  of  which  we  propose  to  g^ve  some  par- 
ticulars, principally  derived  from  Dr.  John 
Forbes'  charming  work. 

Abendberg  is  one  of  the  green  barriers  fai- 
closing  the  plain  of  Interkchen ;  it  lies  to 
the  south-west  of  the  village,  its  northern 
base  abutting  on  the  eastern  extreooity  of 
the  lake  of  Thun.  Its  elevation  above  the 
level  of  this  lake,  and  the  plain  of  Interlach- 
en,  may  probably  be  three  thousand  five 
hundred  Englbh  feet,  that  Is,  about  ^ve 
thousand  three  hundred  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  The  cretin  establishment  of  Dr. 
Guggenbuhl  is  situated  on  the  southern 
slope  of  this  mountain,  within  about  a  thou- 
sand feet  of  its  summit ;  the  mountain  from 
its  base  to  the  hospital  is  completely  covered 
by  trees,  chiefly  fir  and  beech,  which  agree- 
ably shade  the  steep  zi^-zag  path. 

The  mule-path  termmates  at  a  small  open 
terrace  surmounted  by  a  green  slope,  stretch- 
ing a  considerable  distance  up  the  mountun, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  forest. 
It  is  on  this  small  terrace,  which  looks  like 
a  step  in.  the  mountain,  that  the  cretin  estab- 
lishment is  built,  and  the  green  slopes  above 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  meadows  for 
pasture  and  hay,  and  as  an  exercising  ground 
for  the  patients. 

On  the  green  slopes.  Dr.  Forbes  encoun- 
tered some  twenty  of  Dr.  Guggenbuhl's  pa- 
tients, or  pupils,  climbing  the  hill  for  air, 
exercise,  and  amusement,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  a  well-dressed  young  man,  and 
two  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  belong  to 
the  establishment.  They  were  all  children, 
from  the  age  of  twelve  or  thereabouts  down 
to  three  or  four ;  one  was  carried  by  a  ser- 
vant, being  incapable  of  walking.  They 
were  running,  and  waddling,  and  tumbling  on 
the  grass,  and  playing  in  their  own  way  with 
the  servants,  with  one  another,  and  with  a 
fine,  good-natured  dog,  who  made  one  of  the 
party,  and  who  was  probably  of  nearly  the 
same  intellectual  calibre  as  some  of  his  poor 
biped  companions.  They  were  all  neatly  and 
cleanly,  though  plainly  dressed,  and,  like 
most  individuals  of  the  pitiable  class  to 
which  they  belong,  were  cheerful  and  appa- 
rently happy.  The  motherly  care  shown  to 
them  by  the  excellent  Sisters  was  delightful 
to  witness.  Sitting  down  in  the  sun  on  the 
beautiful  soft  grass,  or  trooping  about  with 
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that  social  instinct  that  seems  so  strong  in 
idiots,  with  endless  shaking  of  hands,  and 
the  same  monotonous  greeting  repeated 
affain  and  again,  they  renewed  a  scene 
"nich  the  narrator  had  witnessed — and 
which  is  daily  to  be  witnessed — at  the  Asy- 
lum for  Idiots  at  High^ate  Hill. 

In  making  his  selection  of  the  Abendberg, 
Dr.  Guggenbuhl  wisely  bore  in  mind  the 
importance  of  external  influences  in  devel- 
opmg  the  slumbering  faculties  of  his  pa- 
tients, and  he  therefore  took  into  considera- 
tion, not  simply  its  air  and  sun,  its  dryness, 
its  sheltered  exposure,  and  facilities  for  exer- 
ose,  but  also  its  local  charms,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  scenes  which  surround  it, 
and  which  force  themselves  incessantly  on 
the  senses  of  the  pupils,  without  any  effort 
on  their  part  or  that  of  others. 

Besides  these  general  influences,  which 
are  constantly  and  steadily  at  work,  there  is 
a  steady  employment  of  measures  intended 
to  act  directly  in  developing  the  mental  fa- 
culties, and  which  comprehend  everything 
included  'under  the  terra  education.  When 
of  a  fitting  age,  the  pupils  must  attend  the 
school- room  for  certain  short  periods  of  the 
day ;  and  there  they  are  carefully  disciplined 
by  teachers,  and  by  the  Doctor  himself,  in 
exercising  their  feeble  faculties  of  thought, 
and  in  acquiring  such  small  modicums  of 
knowledge  as  their  respective  capacities  can 
grasp.  By  this  judicious  combination  of  in- 
fluences the  result  is  in  many  instances  ar- 
rived at,  so  happily  described  in  the  follow- 
ing lines  of  Wordsworth : 

**  Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  Universe  ! 
Thou  soul  that  art  the  eternity  of  thought 
And  giv'st  to  forms  and  imagfes  a  breath 
And  everlasting  motion  !    Not  in  vain. 
By  day  or  starlifirht,  thus  from  my  first  dawn 
Of  childhood  dia'st  thou  intertwine  for  me 
The  passions  that  build  up  our  human  soul : 
Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man, 
But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things, 
With  life  tM  nature :  purifying  thus 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 
And  sanctifyinff  by  such  discipline 
Both  pain  and  &ar — until  we  recognise 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  neart** 

Through  the  kindness  of  a  friend  we  are 
enabled  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  latest 
information  which  has  been  afforded  on  the 
subject  of  Dr.  Giiggenbuhrs  labors,  and  of 
the  results  which  nave  sprung  from  them ; 
but  before  doing  so  we  must  for  a  moment 

Sause  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
ear  friend,  now  no  more,  through  whose 
leal,  and  the  liberal  support  of  his  family. 


most  important  pecuniary  assistance  was  ren- 
dered to  Dr.  Guggenbuhl,  when  his  means 
were  painfully  cramped.  The  late  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Twininfi^ — a  member  of  a  family  ever 
distinffuished  by  its  generosity — visited  the 
Abendberg  in,  we  belieYe,  1845,  and  on  his 
return  to  England  wrote  a  pamphlet  in 
which  he  earnestly  and  successfully  advo- 
cated the  cause.  His  valuable  life  was  closed 
soon  after,  but  his  name  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten,  as  one  of  the  earliest  and  stanch- 
est  supporters  of  the  system  of  education  of 
cretins  and  idiots. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  very  in- 
teresting Report  made  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Swiss  Natural  History  Society  at  Olariis,  in 
1851,  by  Dr.  Oiig^enbuhl : 

"  Since  this  Society  first  took  into  consid- 
eration the  cause  and  cure  of  cretinism,  in 
1840,  a  strong  impulse  has  been  felt  for  this 
important  cause  throughout  Europe.    The 
King  of  Sardinia  appointed  a  special  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  it.     The  Academy  of 
Medicine  in  Paris  brought  the  subject  to  a 
scientific  examination,  and  the  British  Alsso- 
ciation  has  considered  the  cause  of  cretinism 
and  the  model  Institution  of  the  Abendberg 
at  several  of  its  annual  meetings.   It  is  one 
of  the  valuable  results  of  the  labors  carried 
on  in  the  Institution  of  the  Abendberg  during 
the  last  ten  years,  to  have  proved  that  one- 
third  of  the  miserable  cretins  are  curable, 
and  the  remainder  capable  of  considerable 
improvement  in  mind  and  body.     A  period 
of  ten  years  is,  however,  too  short  to  obtain 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  we 
must  wait  until  the  longer  continuance  of 
studies  in  this  disease  may  enable  us  to  effect 
a  much  larger  and  more  favorable  result. 
Cretinism,  founded  on  a  dormant  state  of 
body  and  mind,  b  obvious   from  its  very 
commencement,  and  the  treatment  of  it  suc- 
ceeds best  in   the  earliest  periods  of  life. 
The  cretin  possesses  generally  feeling,  even 
when  all   other  powers,  mental  and  bodi- 
ly, are  wanting.    Kindness  and  benevolence 
are,  therefore,  the  chief  means  by  which  we 
can  gain  an  influence  over  them,  and  endea- 
vor to  open  the  intellectual  world  to  them. 
This  is  most  practicable  in  the  sphere  of  do- 
mestic life ;  for  thb  reason  we  have  adopted 
in  the  Abendberg  the  system  of  apportioning 
a  small  number  of  children  to  one  of  the  re- 
ligious Sisters  who  serve  the  Institution,  and 
t&e  the  place  of  mothers  to  the  aflSicted  lit- 
tle cretins. 

''The  necessity  of  erecting  the  hospital 

upon  a  mountain  spot  has  lately  been  con- 

I  firmed  by  the  experiments  of  a  French  phj' 
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Bician,  Niepce,  who  applied  all  the  reme- 
dies he  had  learot  to  employ  during  a  resi- 
dence on  the  Ahendberg,  to  the  poor  cretins 
in  the  Department  of  the  Hautea  Alpes. 
The  attempts  were  entirely  without  success 
in  the  valleys.  It  was  only  when  the  chil- 
dren were  removed  to  the  mountains  that 
the  means  used  produced  any  good  result. 
It  is  now  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that 
similar  Institutions  will  be  established 
throughout  Europe,  to  lighten  the  darkness 
of  the  benighted  cretins. 

'*  The  latest  practical  inquiries  have  taught 
us  the  true  difference  between  cretins  and 
idiots.  The  idiot  is  weak  in  mind  without  of 
necessity  infirmity  of  body  ;  the  cretin  suf- 
fers many  bodily  defects  added  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  mind.  The  more  regular  the 
bodily  formation  of  the  child,  the  more  diffi- 
cult is  the  treatment  for  cure. 

"  A  very  interesting  course  of  experiments 
has  been  carried  on  in  different  countries  on 
the  water  fit  for  drinking.  Dr.  Grange,  a 
Frenchman,  has  maintained  that  goitre  and 
cretinism  depend  on  the  magnesia  of  the  wa- 
ter. Chemical  analysis,  however,  proves 
this  to  be  an  error.  At  St.  Vincent,  a  vil- 
lage of  Sardinia,  where  cretinism  prevail^  to 
a  fearful  extent,  the  drinking  water  is  per- 
fectly pure  and  good.  At  Coire,  in  the 
French  department  of  the  Is^re,  there  is  a 
spring  which  is  said  to  cause  goitre,  and  yet 
contains  no  magnesia,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
one  spring  which  cures  goitre,  is  found  to 
contain  0*0o2  of  salts  of  magnesia. 

"  During  a  journey  which  I  made  through 
England  and  Scotland  last  year,  I  discovered 
some  cretin  children  in  several  villages  of 
Somersetshire  and  Lancashire.    In  the  annual 


meetinflr  of  the  British  Association,  held  at 
Ipswich  this  year  (1851)  the  subject  was 
again  brought  forward,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  statistical  and  other  inquiries  will  be  es- 
tablished throughout  the  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain." 

Wef  will  conclude  with  a  passage  from 
Plato,  so  apposite,  that  we  cannot  resist  the 
pleasure  of  laying  before  our  readers  one  or 
two  of  the  recorded  thoughts  of  that  wise 
and  ffreat  philosopher.* 

"  When  a  body  that  is  large  and  superior 
to  the  soul  in  power  is  joined  with  a  small 
and  weak  intellect — there  being  naturally 
two  classes  of  desires  in  man,  one  of  aliment 
on  account  of  the  body,  the  other  of  wisdom 
for  the  sake  of  our  most  divine  part :  in  this 
case,  the  motions  of  the  more  powerful  pre- 
vailing, and  enlarging  what  is  their  own,  but 
making  the  reflective  part  of  the  soul  deaf, 
indocile,  and  oblivious,  thus  induce  igno- 
rance, the  greatest  of  all  diseases.  There  is 
one  safety  then  for  both :  neither  to  move 
the  soul  without  the  bod  v.  nor.  the  body 
without  the  soul ;  in  order  tnat,  by  mutually 
resisting  each  other,  they  may  be  equally 
balanced,  and  in  perfect  health.  The  mathe- 
matician, then,  or  any  one  else  who  ardently 
devotes  himself  to  any  intellectual  pursuit^ 
should  at  the  same  time  engage  the  body  in 
gymnastic  exercises.;  and  the  man  agdiQ  who 
is  careful  in  rightly  forming  his  body,  should 
at  the  same  time  therewith  unite  the  motiozm 
of  the  soul  in  the  exercises  of  music  and  all 
philosophy  ;  if  at  least  he  intends  to  be  one 
that  may  justly  be  called  beautiful,  and  at 
the  same  time  right  good." 

*  Plato,  ScriptiL  Timseiu^  Izix. 


Tire  Frkncb  Uxivebwtt. — ^Three  prominent  pro- 
femora  of  the  French  Univoraity  have  recently  been 
removed — Michelet,  Edgar  Quinet,  and  Mickiewicz. 
Jolea  Mlchelet  had  belonged  to  the  Univeraity 
nnce  1821,  and  lias  profesaea  Bacceseively  the  dead 
languages,  history,  and  philosophy.  His  histories 
and  biograj^hies  have  given  him  a  wide-spread  and 
endnrins  reputation.  His  course  of  lectures  was 
snpended  on  the  12th  of  March,  1851,  by  M.  Giraud, 
^finister  of  Public  Instruction,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Jesuits,  a^inst  whom  M.  Michelet  hn^  waged 
a  most  unremitting  warlisre.  Since  that  period  he 
has  not  resumed  nis  functionsi  Quinet  was  made 
Professor  of  the  Languages  and  Literature  of 
Southern  Europe  in  1841,  and  in  1846  received  a 

Sublio  censure  from  M.  Guizot  for  his  tendency  to 
emocratio  opinions.  His  popularity  with  the  stu- 
dents was  so  great  that  it  was  not  judged  advisable 
to  molest  him.    He  was  elected  to  the  Chambers  in 


1848,  where  he  always  voted  with  the  Republi- 
cans. He  wrote  two  pamphlets,  one^on  the  Sti^ 
of  Siege,  and  one  on  the  Elxpedition  to  Rome^ 
which  made  a  lasting  impression.  Adam  Mickie- 
wicz is  a  Lithuanian  by  birth,  and  a  Frenchman  by 
adoption.  The  publication  of  a  Hymn  to  TrM 
drew  upon  him  tne  attention  of  the  Russian  author- 
ities^ and  he  was  requested  to  retire  to  the  Crimea, 
and  remain  there  till  further  notice.  His  fiiend% 
liowcver,  obtained  his  pardon,  on  condition  that  ha 
should  never  return  to  Poland.  He  went  to  Ger* 
many,  where  he  became  intimate  with  Goethe.  In 
1841,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Slavonio 
language  and  literature  at  the  College  of  Franea. 
He  is  dismissed,  like  his  colleagues,  for  his  dem<^ 
cratic  opinions.  A  work  written  by  him  during 
his  wandering^  entitled  "Book  of  the  Pilgrims  3. 
Poland,"  has  been  translated  by  M.  de  Montalem- 
bert 
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FENIMORE  COOPER.* 


The  literature  of  America  is  as  yet  com- 
paratively young.  Her  progress  in  this  res- 
pect has  scarcely  been  co-extensive  with  her 
progress  towards  the  highest  political  emi- 
nence. It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  development  of  talent  in  a  nation 
will  be  her  improvement  in  internal  refine- 
ment. By  the  literature  of  a  country  we 
judge  more  than  by  any  other  sign  of  the 
height  of  civilization  it  has  attained,  and 
from  the  tone  of  thought  breathing  through- 
out, discover  the  spirit  of  a  people,  and  what 
position  it  is  content  to  occupy.  When 
Greece  had  reached  the  highest  point  in  its 
career  of  civilization,  then  also  its  literature 
most  flourished,  its  poets  were  most  honored, 
its  philosophers  most  appreciated .  The  time, 
however,  is  not  far  distant  when  America 
wQI  perpetuate  the  genius  of  her  people  in 
works  worthy  of  the  greatness  of  the  posi- 
tion she  is  destined  to  occupy  in  the  world's 
history.  Already  we  have  evidences  that 
such  will  be  the  case,  and  if  they  are  not 
numerous,  and,  compared  with  our  own  more 

S'gantic  accomplbhments,  are  only  weak  and 
eble  efforts,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  depart- 
ment of  literature  in  which  some  of  the  citi- 
zens of  America  do  not  occupy  a  favorable 
position :  Prescott,  Stephens,  Washington  Irv- 
mg,  in  history  and  travels  ;  C banning  as  an 
essayist ;  Cooper  as  a  novelist ;  Bryant,  Dana, 
Pierpont,  and  Longfellow,  as  poets. 

For  whatever  advantages  America  possess- 
es, however,  in  this  respect,  she  is  almost  en- 
tirely indebted  to  England.  The  want  of  a 
grand  literature  of  her  own  is  supplied  by 
that  of  the  mother  country,  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  she  possesses  the  fruits  of 
our  research  and  knowledge — a  knowledge 
which  is  the  glorious  production  of  centuries 
of  indefatigable  labor — without  the  necessity 
of  translation  or  the  expense  of  copyright, 
and  that  inventions  of  every  kind  are  at  her 
disposal  without  the  restrictions  of  patents. 
Most  of  the  popular  publications,  as  well  as 

*Tk4  Sea  Lion;  or,  the  lost  Sealers.  ByJamei 
Fenimore  Cooper.    Luidon:  Bentley. 


the  more  elaborate  and  scientific  works  of 
Europe,  are  imported  for  her  use,  reprinted 
at  her  presses,  and  rapidly  dispersed  through- 
out every  portion  of  the  republic. 

We  have  some  reason  to  fear,  that  the 
ease  with  which  our  friends  across  the  At- 
lantic are  enabled  to  supply  their  own  de- 
ficiency of  works  and  periodicals,  tends  great- 
ly to  retard  the  advance  of  literature.  It  is 
far  more  easy  to  adopt  the  thoughts  and 
creations  of  another  nation,  than  to  create 
for  themselves.  The  immense  resources  of 
England,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  such 
resources  are  available,  almost  before  the  first 
freshness  has  worn  off*,  the  versatile  produc- 
tions that  issue  from  our  press,  capable  of 
supplying  materials  for  thought  and  reflection 
for  many  nations,  seem  to  satisfy  the  people 
of  America.  They  are  as  familiar  with  our 
novels  as  we  are ;  they  look  on  our  poets 
with  the  same  affection  that  we  do  ourselves ; 
our  school-books  often  fumbh  their  educa- 
tional establishments  ;  and  our  histories  fre- 
quently supply  the  students  in  their  colleges. 

These  circumstances  cannot  but  have  some 
effect  in  retarding  the  progress  of  America, 
but  it  will  not  ultimately  check  it.  She  has 
poets  among  her  writers  of  a  very  high  or- 
der. Most  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  fa- 
miliar with  the  name  of  Professor  Longfel- 
low, the  author  of  **  Evangeline,"  "  Voices 
of  the  Night,"  and  other. little  works.  Un- 
der a  quaintness  of  manner,  and  in  some 
instances  uninviting  style,  lurks  a  sweetness 
of  thought  and  imagery  infinitely  pleasing. 
He  has  all  the  elements  of  a  poet,  though 
his  efforts  have  been,  as  yet,  smtul  and  timid. 
What  he  has  written,  however,  is  sufficient 
to  assifirn  him  a  place  of  the  most  distin- 
guished kind  amongst  the  literati  of  his 
country. 

But  if  America  profits  so  largely  from  our 
literature,  she  has,  on  the  other  hand  af- 
forded us  sources  of  considerable  pleasure, 
amongst  the  principal  of  which  are  the  worl^ 
of  Fenimore  Cooper.  There  are  few  amongst 
us  who  cannot  recollect  the  intense  pleasure 
with  which  we  relished  his  early  novels. 
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They  burst  upon  us  w  ith  singular  freshness, 
for  the  author  had  struck  out  for  h  imself  a 
wholly  new  path,  had  created  a  combination 
of  events  which  no  one  before  had  conceived. 
We  knew  nothing  scarcely  of  the  tribes, 
whose  scattered  habitations,  singular  dwell- 
ings, and  strange  laws,  he  describes.  We 
haa  conceived  an  outline  of  the  savage,  were 
familiar  with  the  cruelty  of  his  practices,  but 
of  the  nobler  part  of  his  nature  we  knew 
comparatively  little.  He  was  acquainted  bet- 
ter, perhaps,  with  the  habits  of  the  painted 
men  of  the  interior  than  any  other  writer  who 
has  ventured  on  a  description  of  them  ;  and 
80  graphically,  in  many  cases,  has  he  brought 
them  before  us,  that  future  ethnological  and 
antiquarian  writers  will  quote  him  as  a  his- 
torical authority  on  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  lost  tribes  of  America. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  melancholy  pleasure 
that  we  approach  a  sketch  of  what  this  au- 
thor has  done  for  the  literature  of  America, 
because  associated  with  our  investigation 
must  be  the  fact,  that  by  his  death  she  has 
lost  one  of  her  brightest  ornaments.  The 
loss  is  one  that  we  share  as  well,  for  the 
name  of  Fenimore  Cooper  is  as  familiar  in 
our  mouths  as  household  words,  and  it  was 
with  sincere  regret  that  we  heard  of  the  de- 
cease of  this  great  novelist  at  a  comparatively 
early  age.  The  character  and  vigor  of  his 
writings  had,  it  is  true,  been  for  several  years 
on  the  decline,  but  there  was  still  a  charm  in 
his  creations  which  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel ;  the  same  enthusiasm,  when  he  brought 
his  beloved  tribes  into  the  field,  or  described 
the  broad  prairies,  or  the  wooded  glen,  or 
buffalo  hunts  of  the  back  woods,  angered 
over  every  page. 

Perhaps  no  writer  or  public  character  that 
has  lately  quitted  the  great  drama  of  life  had 
less  to  fear  from  detraction  than  Cooper. 
The  bent  of  his  mind  breathed  forth  in  every 
work  he  penned ;  the  highest  tone  of  mo- 
rality prevails  throughout;  the  deepest  in- 
terest IS  awakened  without  ever  entering  on 
topics  which  the  ear  of  youth  might  not  al- 
ways understand.  His  writings,  indeed,  were 
peculiarly  suited  to  young  readers.  Wild, 
adventurous,  and  stirring,  full  of  the  most 
romantic  incidents,  and  abounding  with  situa- 
tions of  peril,  the  boy  eagerly  devoured  the 
paees  of  the  novel,  absorbed  by  the  narrative, 
and  dreading  to  come  to  its  conclusion.  In- 
deed, we  have  seldom  met  with  any  person 
who  took  any  deliffht  in  fiction  at  all,  that 
was  not  capable  of  being  interested  in  Coop- 
er's novels.  His  ffenius  was  distinct  and 
peculiar.    It  was  adapted  to  a  certain  kind 


of  writing,  and  as  often  as  he  wandered  from 
the  track  marked  out  for  him  by  nature,  he 
failed  in  producing  the  same  effect.  The  at- 
tentive reader  of  nis  novels  must  have  per- 
ceived this  in  several  compositions  which  he 
attempted  in  a  different  style,  but  utterly 
without  success. 

Although  American  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion, we  can,  undoubtedly,  claim  Fenimore 
Cooper  as  an  Englishman  by  descent.  He 
was  bom  at  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1789.  His  father  was 
Judge  William  Cooper,  descended  from  an 
Englishman  of  that  name,  who  settled  at  Bur- 
lington in  1670,  during  the  troubles  that  af- 
flicted this  country  under  the  despotism  of 
Charles  II.  Fenimore  passed  the  early  por* 
tion  of  his  career  at  Burlington,  and  here  he 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education. 
We  know  little  or  nothing  of  his  capacities 
at  this  time,  or  whether  he  manifested  any 
extraordinary  sign  of  abilities,  as  is  generally 
the  case  with  those  destined  to  occupy  so 
important  a  position  in  the  ranks  of  literature. 
It  may  fairly  be  argued  that  his  tendencies 
and  tastes  were  of  a  totally  different  char- 
acter, since,  after  having  received  a  classical 
and  sound  education  at  New  Haven,  and 
subsequently  at  Yale  College,  he  entered  the 
American  navy  as  a  midshipman,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen.  For  six  years  he  remained  at 
sea,  and  being  possessed  of  rare  powers  of 
observation  and  a  most  retentive  memory, 
he  laid  up  in  his  mind  those  stores  of  know- 
ledge concerning  sea  life,  which  were  after- 
wards to  prove  of  so  much  service  in  bis 
future  literary  endeavors.  His  familiarity  with 
life  on  the  water  has  lent  one  of  the  most 
powerful  charms  to  many  of  his  fictions.  He 
IS  always  at  home  on  the  ocean,  and  is  as 
intimate  with  her  ever-varying  moods  and 
shifting  temper  as  if  he  had  been  born  there. 
The  navy,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
taken  sufficient  hold  on  his  mind  to  induce 
him  to  continue  in  it.  There  may  have  been 
other  circumstances,  also,  which  militated 
against  his  choice  of  so  wandering  a  hfe. 
However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that  in 
1811  he  quitted  the  sea,  and  retired  into  pri- 
vate life,  and  shortly  after,  when  he  was  in 
his  twenty- third  year,  married  Miss  de  Lancey, 
sister  of  Bishop  de  Lancey,  of  the  western 
diocess  of  New  York,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  conspicuous  families  of  the  United 
States. 

For  the  next  ten  years  Mr.  Cooper  con- 
tinued to  lead  a  quiet  and  domestic  life.  He 
lived  on  his  paternal  property  of  Coopers- 
town.    We  hear  of  no  endeavors  made  by 
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him  to  come  forward  into  public.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  this  time  was  devoted  to 
study  and  the  enjoyments  of  literature,  in 
preparation  for  the  distinction  he  was  after- 
wands  to  attain.  How  the  idea  of  becoming 
an  author  first  dawned  upon  his  mind,  no- 
where appears.  It  is  of  little  moment  to 
determine  the  fact;  suffice  it,  that  in  1822 
he  published  anonymously  his  first  novel, 
entitled  "  Precaution."  It  professed  to  con- 
tain a  picture  of  the  domestic  manners  of  the 
Englbh.  Though  imperfect  as  a  whole,  and 
deficient  in  many  of  the  requisite  character- 
istics of  a  work  of  fiction,  there  was  still  suf- 
ficient ability  displayed  to  give  promise  of 
future  distinction  for  its  author.  Much  of 
his  inimitable  dialogue  and  terseness  of  ex- 
pression was  evident,  but  the  story  was  not 
of  suflScient  interest  to  create  for  it  any  cir- 
culation beyond  the  libraries,  although  re- 
Eublished  in  England  as  the  work  of  an  £ng- 
sh  author. 
His  next  attempt,  however,  was  infinitely 
more  successful.  The  powers  of  his  mind 
were  rapidly  developing  themselves.  He 
had  thrown  off  the  crude  imaginings  of  his 
soul  in  his  first  production,  but  m  the  "  Spy," 
he  concentrated  his  genius  into  the  procrea- 
tion of  a  picture  of  life  overflowing  with  in- 
terest. The  characters  are  numerous,  and 
sustained  with  extraordinary  fidelity  unto  the 
end.  For  grouping  and  combination  of 
events,  for  rapid  narrative,  for  exciting  ad- 
ventures and  perilous  positions,  this  work  is, 
perhaps,  unsurpassed  by  any  that  Cooper 
has  written.  His  success  was  undoubted.  It 
was  welcomed  with  avidity,  and  the  reputa- 
UoQ  of  the  author  was  established  as  a  man 
of  genius.  It  has  been  translated  into  seve- 
ral languages,  and  even  into  the  Persian. 
Yety  notwithstanding  the  power  displayed  in 
the  pages  of  the  **  Spy'' — a  power  of  which 
its  author  could  not  fail  to  be  in  some  mea- 
sure conscious — it  was  with  extrenie  diffidence 
that  he  placed  it  before  an  American  pub- 
lic. The  first  volume  had  been  printed  some 
months  before  he  set  about  completing  the 
second,  so  distrustful  was  he  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  would  be  received.  In  one  of  his 
prefatory  notices  published  some  time  after, 
he  savs,  ''  Should  chance  throw  this  into  the 
hands  of  an  American  editor  twenty  years 
hence,  he  will  smile  to  think  that  a  country- 
man of  hb  hesitated  to  complete  a  work  so 
far  advanced,  merely  because  the  disposition 
of  the  country  to  read  a  book  that  treated  of 
its  own  familiar  interests  was  doubted." 

The  "  Pioneer ;  or,  the  Sources  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna," a  descriptive  tale  founded  on  in* 
VOI*  ZXYL    VO.  Q. 


formation  derived  principally  from  his  father, 
who  had  an  interest  in  extensive  tracts  of 
land  near  the  sources  of  that  river,  was 
eagerly  welcomed  by  all  those  who  had  been 
interested  in  the  "  Spy."  There  was  no  fall- 
ing ofif  in  the  new  work.  His  creative  powers 
were  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  novel  after  novel 
came  from  his  pen  with  wonderful  rapidity. 
The  "  Pilot"  was  a  tale  of  the  sea,  which  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  Walter  Scott ;  for,  in 
writing  to  Miss  Edgeworth  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  he  says,  "  It  is  very  clever ;  the 
sea  scenes,  in  particular,  are  admirably 
drawn ;  and  I  advise  you  to  read  it  as  soon 
as  possible."  Sir  Walter  Scott's  critique, 
though  favorable,  is  somewhat  cold  when  we 
consider  the  actual  merit  of  the  work.  He 
brought  all  his  own  experience  of  a  seaman's 
life  to  bear  on  his  narrative ;  and  in  his  de- 
scriptions, has  succeeded  in  creating  some 
that  are,  as  pieces  of  descriptive  writing, 
perhaps  unequalled  in  any  other  novel.  The 
breathless  interest  he  awakens,  the  strong 
hold  he  contrives  to  take  of  the  imagination, 
is  an  evidence  of  his  consummate  genius  and 
skill.  ^ 

**  Lionel  Lincoln"  comes  next  in  order  in 
the  train  of  Mr.  Cooper's  publications.  The 
battles  of  Lexington  and  of  Bunker's  Hill 
furnish  the  foundations  for  this  story.  Few 
contests  afforded  a  broader  field  for  the  fancy 
of  the  writer  than  these.  The  liberties  of  a 
great  and  growing  country  were  at  stake; 
and  the  bravery  and  determination  with 
which  the  Americans  disputed  the  battle 
with  their  adversaries,  for  ever  redeemed 
them  from  the  charge  pf  cowardice  with 
which  they  had  been  before  assailed  by  their 
enemies  in  Britain.  Cooper  is  faithful  to  the 
main  features  of  his  story.  He  spared  no 
pains  to  obtain  accurate  information,  and  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  procure  even  a  journal  of 
the  state  of  the  weather  at  the  time  the  bat- 
tles were  fought,  and  its  entries  were  rigidly 
adhered  to. 

Many  readers  have  preferred  the  "Last  of 
the  Mohicans,"  which  next  appeared,  to  others 
which  have  obtained  a  greater  share  of  noto- 
riety;  and  we  ourselves  are  inclined  to  award 
it  a  higher  place  amongst  Cooper's  works 
than  has  generally  been  assigned  it.  It  may 
be  deficient  in  the  intense  interest  that  char- 
acterizes the  "Pilot"  or  the  "Spy;"  but  it 
possesses  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  more  quiet 
but  sustained  tone  of  feeling  that  pervades  it 
throughout.  The  characters  are  distinctive 
and  new,  and  the  description  of  nature  and 
of  men  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 

About  the  year  1826  he  visited  Europe; 
14 
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and  being  at  Paris,  met  with  Sir  Walter  Scott 
at  a  party,  who  mentions  the  fact  in  his  diary, 
and  describes  the  curiosity  of  persons  to  be- 
hold the  two  greatest  novelists  of  the  day  in 
the  same  room.  We  are  among  those  who  are 
inclined  to  accord  to  Cooper  an  equal  degree 
of  talent  and  power  with  that  ascribed  to 
Walter  Scott,  and  are  disposed  to  place  the 
originality  of  the  American  author  at  as  high 
a  point  as  we  do  that  of  Scott.  There  is  cer- 
tainly in  Cooper  more  power  of  concentration, 
a  more  epigrammatic  style,  and  greater  terse- 
ness of  expression.  But  this  is  scarcely  the 
place  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  these 
writers'  merits.  Both  were  undoubtedly 
great  men,  and  both  have  their  share  of  ad- 
mirers. 

Cooper  traveled  through  various  countries, 
and  was  for  a  considerable  time  in  England, 
where  he  formed  many  lasting  friendships, 
and  gathered  fresh  stores  for  his  further  writ- 
ings. The  results  of  his  observations  are  con- 
tamed  partially  in  his  "  Gleanings  in  Europe," 
^^Sketches  of  Switzerland,"  <fec. 

Although  Cooper  published  "  A  His- 
tory of  the  United  States'  Navy,"  and  the 
"  Lives  of  Distinguished  Naval  Officers," 
he  was  more  at  home  in  fiction  and  in 
America.  Almost  in  every  instance  where 
he  has  departed  from  his  own  track,  he 
has  lost  some  of  his  charm.  His  genius 
was  peculiar,  not  universal  ;  and  he  has 
mostly  been  content  to  devote  his  energies  to 
one  particular  branch  of  fiction,  though 
tempted  occasionally  to  depart  from  it.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  term  anything  that 
Cooper  has  written  a  complete  failure ;  al- 
though the  "Autobiography  of  a  Pocket 
Handkerchief"  approached  nearer  to  such  a 
charge  than  anything  else  he  has  produced. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  portray  a  description  of 
society  and  manners  wholly  at  variance  with 
his  taste,  genius,  and  natural  ability;  little 
interest  is  excited  either  by  the  story  or  the 
characters. 

Some  of  those  who  have  judged  Cooper 
seem  to  think  that,  after  his  visit  to  Europe, 
hb  freshness  of  spirit  deserted  him.  We  are 
by  no  means  inclined  to  acquiesce  in  thi^  opin- 
ion. Perhaps  some  of  his  writings  acquired 
a  new  tone,  and  had  an  admixture  of  JSuro- 
pean  notions  which  destroyed  many  of  the 
wild  charms  lingering  around  his  earlier 
works ;  but  it  gave  them  novelty,  and  pre- 
vented us  from  tiring  of  a  tone  that  might 
have  grown  monotonous.  The  spirit  of 
Cooper's  writings,  however,  is  what  will  ever 
constitute  their  strongest  hold  on  the  public 
mind,  and  prevent  their  popularity  from  dving 
oaf  With  the  present  generation,  preciselj  | 


because  they  appeal  to  no  evanescent  passions 
of  the  heart  or  hour ;  they  are  founded  upon 
no  series  of  events  belonging  to  the  day; 
but  their  chief  interest  consists  in  the  faithful- 
ness with  which  they  have  drawji  nature,  both 
material  and  human;  in  which  they  have 
portrayed  the  manners  of  men  and  tribes  that 
exists  for  the  most  part  only  in  the  memory 
of  man. 

No  one  can  peruse  the  works  of  Cooper 
without  being  convinced  of  the  innate  beauty 
of  his  own  mind.  His  ethical  notions  are 
of  the  highest  order,  his  morality  is  as 
pure  as  that  of  the  men  whose  unaffect- 
ed religion  he  is  so  fond  of  portraying — the 
Puritans.  No  affected  displays,  no  assertions 
are  necessary  to  convince  his  readers  of  the 
fact ;  it  breathes  through  his  pages.  The 
philosophy  of  his  mind  is  of  a  high  order, 
and  few  can  be  unsusceptible  of  tliis.  The 
most  ordinary  reader  must  be  conscious  of 
a  superiority  and  elevation  of  thought  while 
he  peruses  the  writings  of  Fenimore  Cooper. 
The  gentleness  of  his  own  mind,  its  lofty  ap- 
preciation of  everything  that  was  good,  its 
mnnte  poetry,  breathed  forth  in  his  graphic 
description  of  nature,  in  the  love  with  which 
he  regards  the  forests,  the  broad  prairies, 
and  the  sun- lighted  valleys. 

It  is  rarely  that  so  many  qualities  ar« 
combined  in  one  writer.  With  the  high- 
est excellence  in  creating  original  series 
of  adventures  and  depicting  new  combinations 
of  events,  he  united  the  power  of  conceiv- 
ing characters,  not  every  day  to  be  met 
with,  and  not  only  of  conceiving  them,  bat 
carrying  them  out  consistently  to  the  end. 
Having  once  imagined  them,  he  is  faithful  to 
their  early  conception,  and  each  person  seems 
to  grow  up  under  your  eye  with  the  progress 
of  years  and  time.  It  is  true  that  Cooper 
has  painted  few  female  characters.  He  has 
attempted  few — but  those  that  have  been 
introduced  to  us  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
author's  power.  Perhaps  he  has  generally 
been  less  fortunate  in  this  respect  than  in 
portraying  his  Indian  manners,  and  that,  in 
two  or  three  instances  we  shall  hereafter 
mention,  he  has  been  most  successful.  The 
experiment  of  connecting  so  many  novels  one 
with  the  other  was  new ;  or  rather  of  mak- 
ing one  character  enact  a  part  in  so  manj 
scenes.  There  are  'creations  of  the  writer's 
mind  to  which  we  feel  as  much  attachment 
as  if  they  were  personal  friends.  He  is  loath 
to  abandon  them,  still  less  to  depict  the  ter- 
mination of  their  career.  This  appears  to 
have  been  especially  the  case  with  Leather 
Stocking,  though  he  published  the  early  part 
of  his  career  subsequeat  to  that  which  oad 
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attracted  so  much  of  the  public  attention. 
There  is  not  a  boy  scarcely,  who  reads  at  all, 
but  is  familiar  with  the  name  of  "  Natty/' 
or  Leather  Stocking,  or  one  of  bis  numer- 
ous aliases.  He  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing characters  we  have  ever  seen  sketched 
in  a  novel.  From  the  first  moment  he  comes 
before  our  notice  until  the  end,  he  is  the 
same  kind,  hardy,  hish- minded,  useful,  be- 
nevolent man,  depending  on  none,  but  ever 
ready  to  risk  life  and  health  in  the  cause 
of  others ;  the  friend  of  man  and  woman,  on 
terms  of  amity  with  the  savage  and  the  civil- 
ised man ;  known  as  well  to  the  settler  as  to 
the  camp  of  the  tribes,  and  esteemed  by 
them  all.  For  the  tongue  of  Leather  Stock- 
ing was  never  known  to  palliate  or  falter, 
never  to  flinch  from  the  sturdy  truth  ;  his 
faith  in  the  power  of  Ood  never  wavered ; 
his  sympathies  never  died ;  he  never  har- 
bored a  selfish  thought ;  but  animated  by 
the  noblest  feelings,  felt  himself  at  peace 
with  all  men.  Even  the  animal  creation 
loved  him ;  8nd  the  faithful  attachment  of 
his  dogs  is  one  of  the  most  touching  among 
many  others  in  the  circumstances  that  sur- 
round the  old  man's  life. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  a  minute 
mvestigation  of  the  beauties  or  faults  of  all 
Cooper's  writings;  we  must  content  our- 
selves first  with  giving  a  list  of  them,  and 
will  briefly  notice  one  or  two  that  possesses 
the  highest  claims  to  our  attention  and  re- 
gard. There  is  scarcely  one  of  them  which 
can  be  said  to  have  no  attraction,  for  it  is 
not  only  the  bustling  and  stirring  narrative 
that  so  powerfully  charms  the  young  reader 
that  we  must  regard  now,  but  the  evidences 
of  mind  and  power  that  display  themselves. 

Besides  those  we  have  mentioned,  Mr. 
Cooper  published  The  Prairie,  The  Red  Ro- 
ver, The  Wept  of  Wish-ton-Wish,  The  Wa- 
ter-Witch, The  Bravo,  The  Heidenmaucr, 
The  Headsman  of  Berne,  The  Monikins, 
Homeward  Bound,  Home  as  Found,  The 
Pathfinder,  Mercedes  of  Castile,  The  Deer- 
slayer,  The  Two  Admirals,  Wing-and-Wing, 
Wyandotte,  The  Autobiography  of  a  Pocket 
Handkerchief,  Ned  Myers,  Ashore  and 
Afloat,  Miles  Wallingford,  Satanstoe,  The 
Chainbearer,  The  Red  Skins,  The  Crater,  or 
Vulcan's  Peak,  Oak  Openings,  Jack  Tier, 
The  Sea  Lions,  or  Lost  Sealers,  Notions  of 
the  Americans,  by  a  Traveling  Bachelor, 
Gleanings  in  Europe,  Sketches  of  Switzer- 
land, dec. 

The  "  Deerslayer"  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
nuurkable  of  his  novels.  The  same  hesitation 
about  publishing  it  beset  its  author,  since  he 


entertained  in  his  own  mind  misgivings 
about  the  policy  of  putting  before  the  pub- 
lic the  history  of  the  same  individual  under 
so  many  different  circumstances,  and  in  so 
many  different  positions.  But  the  favorable 
manner  in  which  the  more  advanced  career 
and  the  death  of  Leather  Stocking  were  re- 
ceived, created  in  the  mind  of  the  author  a 
sort  of  necessity  for  giving  some  account  of 
his  younger  da^s.  Yet,  even  while  he 
wrote,  discouragmg  thoughts  at  times  beset 
him,  concerning  the  policy  of  venturing  the 
"  Deerslayer"  into  print.  He  was  several 
times  on  the  point  of  burning  bis  MS.  and 
turning  to  some  other  subject,  when  a  sin- 
gular encouragement  reached  him.  He  re- 
ceived an  anonymous  letter  from  England, 
written,  as  he  supposed,  by  some  lady,  urg- 
ing him  to  do  what  he  had  more  than  half 
accomplished.  He  now  no  longer  hesitated, 
but  set  about  complelinff  his  task,  and  the 
"  Deerslayer"  was  placed  before  the  public. 
Had  Cooper  been  betrayed  into  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  MS.,  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
creations  would  have  been  lost  to  the  world  ; 
for  there  is  an  expanding  power  betrayed 
in  the  pages  of  the  novel.  The  characters, 
of  course,  are  all  fictitious,  but  the  scenery 
is  as  true  to  nature  as  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  region  could  supply.  For  descrin- 
tion  there  is  none  of  his  works  more  proli^. 

'^  On  a  level  with  the  point  lay  a  broad  sheet 
of  water,  bo  placid  and  limpid,  that  it  resembled 
a  bed  of  the  pure  mountain  atmosphere  com- 
pressed into  a  setting  of  hills  and  woods.  Its, 
length  was  about  three  leagues,  while  its  breadth 
was  irregular,  expanding  to  nearly  a  league,  or 
even  more,  opposite  to  the  point,  and  contracting 
to  less  than  half  that  distance  more  to  the  north- 
ward. Of  course  its  margin  was  irregular,  being 
indented  by  bays,  and  broken  by  many  projecting 
low  points.  At  its  northern,  or  nearest  end,  it 
was  bounded  by  an  isolated  mountain,  lower  land 
falling  off,  east  and  west,  gracefully  relieving  the 
sweep  of  the  outline.  Still  the  character  of  the 
country  was  mountainous  ;  high  hills,  or  low 
mountains,  rising  abruptly  from  the  water  on  full 
nine-tenths  of  its  circuit.  The  exception,  indeed, 
only  served  a  little  to  vary  the  scene,  and  even 
beyond  the  parts  of  the  shore  that  were  compara- 
tively low  the  back-ground  was  high,  though 
more  distant. 

'*  But  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  scene 
were  its  solemn  solitude  and  sweet  repose.  On 
all  sides,  wherever  the  eye  turned,  nothing  met  it 
but  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  lake,  the  placid 
view  of  heaven,  and  the  dense  setting  of  woods. 
So  rich  and  fleecy  were  the  outlines  of  the  forest* 
that  scarcely  an  opening  could  be  seen ;  the  whole 
visible  earth,  from  the  rounded  mountain-top  to 
the  water  edge,  presenting  one  unvaried  hue  of 
unbroken  veniare.    Aa  if  vegetation  were  aot 
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ntisSed  with  &  triamph  so  complete,  the  trpes 
overhung  Ihe  lake  itself,  Ehootiiig  out  towards 
the  light ;  aid  there  were  miles  alone  the  eastern 
■hore,  nbere  a  boat  might  have  pulled  beneath 
the  br&nchea,  dark  RembrBDdl  looking  hemloclis, 
"quivering  aspeDa,"  and  melancholy  pines.  In 
ft  word,  the  hand  of  man  bad  never  jet  defaced 
or  deformed  an;  part  of  thla  native  scene,  which 
ItT  bathed  in  the  sunlight  a  glorious  pinture  of 
affluent  ToreBt  grandeur,  aoflened  by  the  Dalminese 
of  June,  and  relieved  by  the  beautiful  variety 
afforded  bv  the  presence  of  so  great  an  expanse 
of  water.'* 

The  "  Deerstayer,"  however,  ia  remarkable 
DB  another  account.  The  character  o( 
Betty  Hutter,  the  imbecile  girl,  which  ia  ex- 
qoiutely  deliiieated,  and  powerfully  coti- 
ceived.  lUr  deep  affectioD  for  her  father  ia 
beautifully  and  pathetically  told. 

The  most  maaterly,  however,  of  all  Cooper's 
works  remains  yet  to  be  mentioned,  a,nd  this 
u  "The  Borderer;  or,  the  Wept  of  Wish- 
ton-Wish."  Herg,  however,  the  interest  is 
prolonged  and  maintained  with  power 
througn  three  volnmes,  simply  by  the  force 
of  Mr.  Cooper's  high  creative  faculties.  The 
beaaty  of  the  work  commences  at  the  very 
opening.  The  pitching  of  the  camp,  aa  it 
were,  of  the  neir  aettlera,  their  choice  of 
ground,  the  upreating  of  their  dwellings,  the 
fortifications  by  which  they  encircled  them- 
selves against  the  attacks  of  the  wild  enemy, 
their  precautiona,  but,  above  all,  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  Puritan  family,  are  ex- 

Jnieitely  touched  off.  The  characters  of 
Content,  as  the  father  of  the  family,  and  the 
'old  patriarch,  are  admirably  depicted.  The 
bona  of  brotherhood  and  love  by  which  the 
domestio  tribe  are  nnited,  awakens  a  power- 
ful interest.  There  are  several  domestics 
and  foUowen,  and  soon  a  little  colony  of 
children  spring  up  around  the  aged  Puritan. 
But  our  author  has  done  far  more  than  alt 
this.  He  haa  conceived  the  finest  picture  of 
ft  wife  and  mother  ever  depicted  in  the  pages 
of  fiction.  We  admit  no  exception  to  this 
aaaertion.  We  ohallenae  the  whole  circle  of 
fiterature  to  produce  afemale  character  like 
that  of  Rutb.  In  general,  writers  of  fiction 
imagine  it  their  duty  to  paint  wives  and 
mothers  in  colors  little  to  be  admired,  or  if 
they  fail  to  do  this,  they  imagine  that  by 
hoBping  npoD  them  a  load  of  adulation  and 
fine  epithets,  they  make  up  for  the  deficiency 
in  their  own  power  of  imagination.  But 
Cooper  has  done  nothing  of  all  this.  In  a 
few  words,  nnimportant  in  themaelves,  he  has 
introduced  to  us  the  gentle  Ruth.  But  few 
aa  they  are,  these  words  are  suffident  to  in- 
tenet  as  vnt  aim  in  every  lOflM  where  abe 
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makes  her  appeamnce,  either  aa  the  faithful 
or  affectionate  wife,  or  the  loving  mother. 
All  the  depth  and  intensity  of  feeling  which 
belong  to  such  a  being  beam  forth  from 
every  act  of  her  life.  The  sweetest  virtues 
are  gathered  round  her,  and  form  part  of 
herself.  Wherever  she  treads,  there  follow 
patience,  gentleness,  resignation,  and  love. 
Even  when  time  baa  withdrawn  from  Ruth 
the  charm  of  the  youthful  wife  and  mother, 
we  find  in  her  a  character  still  more  to  be 
venerated  and  respected.  Sorrow  hH<  fallen 
upon  her,  but  the  matron,  aged  by  suffering 
before  her  time,  is  no  leas  interesting.  She 
is  Ruth  still,  with  all  her  fortitude,  her 
courage,  her  love,  divested,  perhaps,  of  some 
of  her  youthful  energy,  but  beautiful  and 
loveshle  still.  Nothing  has  deserted  her  but 
her  youth's  bloom  and  her  favorite  child. 
Through  years  she  aeema  to  be  ever  listening 
to  catch  its  glad  laugh  come  back,  or  to  per- 
ceive its  form  emerge  from  the  dark  forest 
where  it  dwells  far  off  in  some  stranger  home. 
Until  the  end  Ruth  preserves  all  her  attri- 
butes. There  is  a  tendemeaa  and  pathos 
about  her,  a  striking  individuality  which  ren- 
ders her  in  every  respect  an  extrftordinaiT 
creation.  The  adventures  of  the  "Borderer 
are  indebted  greatly  for  their  interest  to  the 
domestic  links  and  ties  which  the  Puritan  and 
and  his  son  had  to  guard.  The  scenes  ara 
full  of  intense  interest  from  the  moment 
when,  under  apprehension  of  the  danger  that 
may  arrive  to  him,  the  faithful  Ruth  watches 
her  husband  from  the  postern  go  forth  on 
hia  night-errand  into  the  dark  forest.  From 
that  moment  the  reader  ia  kept  b  suspense 
and  terror.  The  presence  of  the  savages  is 
felt,  and  soon  the  peaceful  home  of  the  set- 
tler is  ibvnded,  and  a  description  of  the  de- 
struction follows,  which  is  vivid  in  the  ex- 
treme:— 


"  A  moment  of  anapenae  succeeded  this  aom- 

noDB.    The  whole    valley  was  then  aaddenly 
It  of  th-  -•--■-■'■•■    • 


of  the  little  piece  of  artillery,  which  had 
■o  long  dwell  there  in  silence.  The  rattling  of  a 
ahot  among  the  aheda,  and  the  rending  of  timber, 
followed.  Fitly  dark  forma  were  seen  by  the 
momentary  light,  gliding  from  among  the  onl- 
boildinge,  in  an  alami  natural  to  their  i^orance, 
and  with  an  agility  praportioned'to  iheir  alarm. 
The  moment  was  propitious.  Content  lilendy 
motioned  to  Reubeo  Ring;  they  naaaed  the  pos- 
tern together,  and  disappeared  in  the  direction  of 
the  bama.  The  period  of  their  absence  was  one 
of  intense  care  to  Ruth,  and  it  was  not  witboot 
anxiety  even  to  Unae  whom  nerves  were  beltn 
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■teeW.  A  Tew  momeDts,  however,  lerved  la  ap- 
pe&se  tbese  feelings,  for  the  sdvcnturers  Tetunied 
in  amSetj,  and  u  silently  u  they  had  quitted  the 
defences.  Ths  trampling  of  feet  on  the  cruit  of 
the  Bnow,  the  neighing  of  horses,  and  the  bellow- 
iag  of  frightened  cittle,  as  the  terrified  beasts  were 
•catierad  abont  the  fields,  soon  proclaimed  the 
otqect  of  the  risk  which  had  jiist  been  run. 

*■ '  Enter,'  whispered  Ruth,  who  held  the  poe- 
lan  with  her  iron  b«nd.  '  Thon  ha«t  given  liber- 
IT  to  every  hoof,  that  no  living  creature  perish  by 
toe  Oamet  T' 

" '  All,  aod  truly  not  too  speedily — for,  see,  the 
biwid  is  yet  at  work.' " 

With  one  more  extract  from  tbe  novel, 
abowing  Ruth  in  her  motherly  attachment, 
we , conclude  our  notice  of  this  most  interest- 
ing of  our  author's  prodoetions.  All  must 
recollect  the  captive  boj,  MiaotoDimo;  Ruth 
fans  just  confided  her  children  to  bis  care : — 

"' Hiantiuiimoi  I  again  leave  rou  with  a 
eharse  to  be  thoir  pnitector,'  (be  added,  qulttinfr 
her  ^Dghier,  and  advancing  towards  (be  youth. 

•■■  Mother!'  shrieked  tbe  child:  'come  to  me, 
or  T  die.' 

"  Rnth  tamed  from  the  listening  captive  with 
the  qoietneae  of  instinct.    A  glance  aoowed  *"  ~~ 
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the  jeopardy  of  her  oftprine.  A  naked  savage, 
'  '  of  frame,  and  fierce  in  the  frirht- 
•  of  his  war-paint,  stood  winding 
the  silver  hair  of  the  girl  in  one  hand,  while  he 
ftbeadf  held  the  glittering  axe  above  a  head  that 
wemed  inevitably  doomed  to  destruction. 

"  '  Mercy,  mercy '.'  exclaimed  Ruth,  hoarse 
with  horror,  and  dropping  to  her  knees  as  much 
from  inability  to  stanJ,  as  with  intent  to  petition. 
*  Uoniter,  strike  me,  but  spare  the  child.' 

"  The  eye  of  the  Indian  rolled  over  the  person 
of  tbe  speaker,  but  it  was  with  an  expression  tluit 
■eemed  rather  to  enumerate  tbe  number  of  bia 
victims,  than  to  announc«  any  change  of  purpose. 
With  a  tiend-like  coolness,  that  beepdke  much 
knowledge  of  the  mthless  practice,  he  again 
swung  the  quivering  bnt  speechless  child  in  the 
kir,  and  prepared  to  direct  the  weapon  with  a  full 
certainty  ot  aim.  Tbe  tomahawk  bad  made  its 
laat  circuit,  and  an  instant  would  have  decided 
the  fate  of  the  victim,  when  the  captive  boy  stood 
In  front  of  the  frightful  actor  in  this  bloody  scene. 
By  a  quick  forward  movement  of  bis  arm,  the 
blow  waa  arrested.  The  deep  guttural  ^acalntion 
which  betrays  tbe  surprise  of  an  Indian,  broke 
fmn  the  chest  of  tbe  savage,  while  hie  hand  fell 


his  side,  and  the  form  of  the  speechleu  girl  wae 
gnfiered  again  to  touch  the  fioor." 

We  have  spoken  of  some  of  Fenimore 
Cooper's  novels,  but  it  would  be  impossible 
to  place  them  vividly  before  the  reader  in 
our  short  limits.  His  reputation  as  an  au- 
thor, however,  is  so  well  established,  that 
most  of  our  readers  are  already  familiar  with 
his  works.  We  have  but  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  melancholy  occasion 
of  his  death,  to  afford  our  tribute  to  the  ge- 
Ditts  of  a  man  of  whom  America  has  every 
reason  to  be  proud.  He  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten in  bit  country,  for  bis  name  is  endeared 
to  many,  and  bis  productions  will  hand  it 
down  to  posterity  with  andiminished  lustre. 

He  was  eventually  atUcked  by  an  illnen 
which  hung  long  about  him,  and  on  the  14th 
of  September,  1851,  died  just  one  day  befors 
be  had  completed  his  sixly-aecond  year.  Uia 
mental  powers,  it  is  said,  were  somewhat 
decayed  before  his  death,  bnt  they  had 
flourished  in  unimpaired  vigor  until  very  lot- 

F^enimore  Cooper's  political  opinions  hare 
been  by  some  doubted,  but  from  tbe  whole 
tenor  of  his  works,  there  can,  on  examina- 
tion, exist  but  one  opinion,  vix.,  that  bia  ten- 
dencies were  highly  democratic.  These 
ofiinioDB  he  has  steadfastly  maintained.  They 
were  his  earliest,  and  continued  with  him  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  It  is  true  that  he  admits 
men  of  all  shades  of  politics  into  his  writings, 
and  paints  each  consistently,  but  the  genend 
tone  of  feeling  to  be  gathered  from  his  worka 
is  decidedly  liberal,  though  it  was  a  subject 
from  which  he  rather  shrank  than  otherwiw. 

But  in  a  writer  of  fiction,  politico]  opinions 
are  of  small  moment.  His  aim  was  evident ; 
it  was  to  portray  a  series  of  exciting,  thrill- 
ing, and  heart-stirriug  narratives,  which 
should  attract  readers  of  all  sgea  and  coun- 
tries, possess  a  ofaarm  for  the  boy,  and  for 
the  man;  and  we  venture  to  assert,  that 
perhaps  no  writer  which  this  century  haa 
produced  has  better  carried  out  bis  aim. 
Cooper's  novels  will  be  standard  works  a» 
long  as  fiction  continues  to  excite  an  interest 
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A  NAPOLEONIC  PICTURE-GALLERY  AT  BOLOGNA. 


The  following  sketch  of  a  "  Napoleonic 
Picture-gallery  at  Bologna/'  is  from  the  pen 
of  an  accomplished  German  writer ;  and,  in 
addition  to  its  own  graphic  merit,  derives 
peculiar  merit  at  the  present  moment  for  the 
description  it  contains  of  one  of  those  family 
portraits  in  which  the  painter,  by  a  happy 
instinct,  seems  to  have  foreshadowed  at  a 
▼ery  early  period  the  future  success  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  at  present  the  absolute  ruler  of 
the  French  Republic  : — 

Far  from  the  busy  market-pla^e  of  Bo- 
logna, through  the  long  and  silent  streets, 
where  only  a  few  foot-passengers  are  seen 
walking  along  beneath  the  arcades  of  the 
liouses,  and  wliere  the  young  grass  is  spring- 
ing up  between  the  stones  of  the  pavement, 
one  enters  upon  an  open  square,  ornamented 
in  the  mediaeval  style;  and  there  presents  it- 
self to  our  view  a  palace,  erected  by  the  cre- 
ative genius  of  Paliadio.  No  restless,  fiery 
steeds,  no  busy  retinue  of  servants,  no  sound 
of  joyous  life  beneath  the  noble  porticos, — 
upon  the  light  and  airy  staircase, — within 
the  splendid  saloons  ! 

At  the  porter's  lodge  we  requested  admis- 
sion into  the  Palazzo  Oamemta,  belonging 
to  the  Countess  Camerata  of  Ancona,  the 
daughter  of  Eliza  Baciocchi,  the  niece  of 
the  Emperor.  The  grey-haired  domestic  led 
US  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  opened  the  door 
of  a  princely  saloon.  It  was  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  variegated  light  of  a 
September  setting  sun  fell  in  glowing  rays 
through  the  lofty  windows,  whose  curtains 
had  been  drawn  back  by  our  aged  guide.  A 
solemD  stillness  reigned  thro^gliout  the 
apartment.  We  stood  before  the  pictures 
and  statues  of  the  Napoleon  family ;  like 
Medici,  a  true  race  of  kings.  Here  they  are 
gathered  together,  and  the  whole  poetry  of 
their  appearance,  the  marvellous  uprising  of 
their  splendor  from  out  of  the  wild  chaos  of  ' 
the  revolution,  which  the  emperor,  with  Ti- 
tanic might,  reduced  into  form  and  order, 
all  penetrates  the  soul  of  the  beholder,  as  he 
gazes  around  him  in  this  apartment.  On  the 
wall  at  the  left-hand  sid^  of  the  entrance. 


hangs  a  portrait  of  the  emperor  in 
bis  coronation  robes,  resembling  the  por- 
trait in  the  Dresden  gallery,  only  that 
the  head  here  is  drawn  with  more  spirit  than 
is  is  there.  The  moment  of  the  coronation 
is  not,  however,  that  in  Napoleon's  life  which 
one  desires  most  to  see  preserved,  for  it  is 
not  his  greatest  deed.  He  readily  presents 
himself  to  our  imagination  as  a  young  hero, 
mounted  upon  a  fiery  steed,  and  climbing  the 
Alps,  while  he  points  onwards  with  his  uplift- 
ed sword  to  the  path  of  undying  fame.  One 
beholds  him  in  spirit,  within  the  plague-hos- 
pital of  Egypt,  before  the  pyramids,  at  the 
bridge  of  Areola,  or  in  any  of  those  places 
where  he,  a  conquering  jrenius,  rushed  on- 
ward in  all  the  fiery  confidence  of  victory, 
comet-like,  throughout  the  world.  One 
thinks  upon  him  only  as  the  bom  monarch, 
on  whom  nature  in  her  bounteous  mood  had 
conferred  the  diadem  ;  not  as  the  prince  who 
receives  his  crown  with  solemn  ceremonial, 
and  surrounded  by  all  the  empty  pomp 
which  so  often  stamps  a  hollow  grandeur 
upon  official  dignity. 

On  the  right-hand  of  the  Emperor  is  seen 
Pauline  Borghese,  upon  a  crimson  velvet 
seat  of  antique  form,  placed  before  a  dark 
green  velvet  hanging.  She  bears  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  emperor.  Her  white 
satin  dress,  embroidered  with  gold,  is  con- 
fined around  the  waist  with  a  golden  girdle. 
Her  arms  and  bust  are  very  beautiful.  Be- 
neath the  diadem  of  the  princess  flows  a  long 
veil,  and  around  her  fair  brow  are  waving 
locks  of  a  dark  glossy  hue.  From  her  full, 
drooping,  almond-shaped  eye,  she  looks  forth 
languishingly  upon  the  beholder,  kindling 
and  yet  cold,  as  if  she  would  command  as 
well  as  beseech  the  homage  of  the  heart,  in 
the  full  consciousness  that  hers  was  a  sove- 
reign beauty.  Upon  the  other  side  is  Jo- 
seph in  the  uniform  of  a  French  general. 
He  is  standing  in  the  open  air  with  a  decree 
in  his  right  hand. 

Next  to  him  is  Caroline  Bonaparte,  the 
wife  of  Murat,  who  stands  upon  the  terrace 
of  a   garden.    She  wears    a  flame-colored 
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robe  over  a  white  uDder-garmenty  a  gold  em- 
broidered 8carfy  and  scarlet  flowers  in  her 
hair.  She  is  less  of  a  brunette  than  Pauline, 
looks  much  less  oriental,  and  has  far  less 
physiognomy  than  her  sister ;  a  soft,  smooth 
skin,  a  very  fresh  complexion,  with  blue  eyes 
and  rich  dark  hair,  the  fitting  queen  of  gay 
and  life-loving  Naples.  Jerome  is  represent- 
ed in  white  uniform  with  long  military  boots, 
leaning  against  a  tree,  beneath  whose  shadow 
tits  his  spouse,  a  Princess  of  Wirtemburg. 
She  is  very  beautiful,  and,  with  her  German 
physiognomy,  looks  like  a  stranger  amon^ 
all  the  Italian  faces  around  her.  This  royal 
lady  is  very  like  Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia. 
She  wears  a  white  satin  dress,  with  pearl  or- 
naments and  scarlet  roses  beneath  her  veil. 
Jerome,  the  only  one  of  Napoleon's  family 
who  has  small,  insignificant,  contracted  fea- 
tures, looks  as  if  he  were  her  attendant. 

Louis  Bonaparte  holds  his  son,*  whose 
age  may  be  about  twelve  years,  by  the 
hand.  He  has  a  thorough  Bonapartean 
countenance.  He  pointswith  his  left-hand  up- 
wards to  a  rock  which  he  is  beginning  to  as- 
cend, while  he  turns  a  fond  gaze  upon  the  boy 
whom,  with  his  right-hand,  he  is  drawing 
after  him.  Both  are  in  military  costume. 
The  boy  has  a  sort  of  Hussar  dress,  red 
trowsers,  hlue  spencer,  and  holds  in  his  hand 
the  calpack  with  the  heron's  feather  in  it. 
Louis  resembles  the  Emperor  only  in  a  few 
of  his  features,  but  the  boy  is  altogether  ex- 
tremely like  him. 

Then  comes  Letitia,  in  crimson  gold- em- 
broidered velvet,  a  diadem  of  brilliants  upon 
her  brow,  a  true  Roman  woman ;  the  mother 
of  a  world-ruler.  She  has  rich  black  hair, 
clear  bright  eyes,  strongly  defined  features 
and  form ;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  cheek 
may  be  observed  that  soft  fulness  which  is 
so  often  seen  among  the  older  Italian  women, 
but  no  traces  of  those  minute  wrinkles  which 
are  the  silent  tell-tales  of  declining  years. 
Her  whole  countenance  is  frank,  full  and 
proud.  Letitia  is  conscious  of  the  strength 
of  her  own  character.  It  seems  natural  to 
her  that  Napoleon,  who  was  bom  of  her 
blood,  who  first  drew  his  breath  from 
beneath  her  proud  heart,  should  be  the 
ruler  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  her  quite 
in  the  order  of  things  that  all  her  children 
should  be  kings,  because  she  and  Napoleon 
had  imparted  to  them  so  many  rays  of  their 
own  light,  that  the  planets  shone  as  if  they 
themselves  were  fixed  stars.  She  has  assu- 
redly never  thought  within  herself:  "My 

*  The  President  of  the  French  Bepublia 


son  has  heaped  honors  upon  my  head!" 
Letitia  has  never  received  a  favor.  She  has 
born  her  son  into  the  world,  whoso  business 
therefore  it  is  to  thank  her  for  this  favor. 
She  has  given  life  to  Napoleon ;  consequently 
he  remains  her  debtor,  even  though  he  were 
to  lay  the  sovereignty  of  the  world  at  her 
feet.  The  expression  of  this  peculiar,  tran- 
quil self-consciousness  of  supremacy,  which 
confers  upon  itself  the  crown,  pervades  her 
whole  aspect.     A  wonderful  woman  1 

On  the  opposite  wall  hangs  a  large  pic- 
ture, descriptive  of  the  Court  of  Lucea.  Eliza 
Baciocchi,  the  Duchess  of  Lucea,  is  seated 
with  her  daughter  on  a  throne-like  seat.  Her 
husband,  in  full  uniform,  stands  on  one  side, 
contemplating  Gerard  and  Canova,  who  are 
engaged  in  painting  and  modeling  his  wife 
and  daughter.  Gerard,  in  a  black  frock  coat» 
wears  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
Young  and  pretty  court  ladies,  young  mili- 
tary men,  diplomatists  and  artists,  all  of  them 
portraits,  fill  up  the  sides  and  background. 
This  picture  is  full  of  vivid  and  animated  ex« 
pression.  All  the  faces  and  forms  are  youth- 
fully  fresh ;  there  are  no  old,  worn-out  phy- 
siognomies— a  true  symbol  of  the  age  and 
race  of  Napoleon.  They  seem  to  reach  on- 
ward into  the  spring-time  of  a  new  order  of 
things,  breathing  a  glowing  life,  bearing  rich 
fruit  of  many  a  sort,  and  disappearing  from 
the  midst  of  us,  without  ever  having  faded 
away.  Besides  the  well-known  statue  of  the 
Emperor  by  David,  and  a  lovely  group  by 
Canova, — Eliza  with  her  infant  daughters  in 
her  arms,  who  are  clinging  to  their  mother — 
and  a  charming  statuette  of  the  same  chil- 
dren by  Bartolini,  there  are  several  busts  in 
the  collection,  among  which  are  the  Emper- 
or's sisters  and  wives ;  Murat,  Hortense,  and 
Eugene  ;  not  forgetting  the  Emperor's  father, 
who  is  represented  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
bears  the  aspect  of  a  youthful  Nero.  I  had, 
however,  the  conviction  that  this  head  was 
an  ideal  one,  and  placed  there  by  way  of 
completing  the  collection.  It  had  only  a 
typical,  but  no  personal  truth. 

The  sisters  of  Napoleon  resemble  him  far 
more  than  do  his  brothers.  Among  the  lat- 
ter, Lucien  is  the  most  like  him.  He  has  a 
prominent  nose,  and  a  good  profile,  and 
there  is  much  manly  beauty  in  the  expres- 
sion of  hb  head.  Jerome's  feature's  are,  as 
has  been  already  said,  very  insignificant; 
but  as  for  the  sisters,  their  heads  are  like 
those  of  finely-chiselled  antique  statues. 

Josephine  is  uncommenly  lovely,  without, 
however,  any  real  beauty.  A  short,  deli- 
cately formed  nose,  and  the  sweetest  expres- 
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■ion  aboat  her  mouth  and  eyes.  Hortense 
b  almost  German  in  her  form»  and  has  much 
more  decision  and  seriousness  of  aspect  than 
her  mother.  Eugene's  bust  conveys  the 
same  agreeable  impression  that  one  receives 
on  meeting  with  a  worthy  good  man.  While 
gazing  upon  his  noble  features,  his  clear 
open  brow,  and  the  calm  bearing  of  his  car- 
nage, one  exclaims  involuntarily,  "  That  was 
a  noble  man!*'  Murat  presents  a  perfect 
contrast  to  him — the  true  model  of  a  hand- 
some but  rude  Italian  peasant ;  thick,  curly 
hair,  a  full  beard,  a  coarse,  broad  nose,  a 
wide  thick-lipped  mouth,  such  as  is  not  un- 
common among  the  people  at  Naples.  Mu- 
rat might  have  made  a  good  Massaniello, 
and  so  also  might  a  hundred  of  the  Neapoli- 
tan Marinari.  Spirited,  daring  and  impe- 
rious, indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  rude  and 
common-place  in  feature  and  aspect.  Far 
other  blood  flows  in  his  veins  than  in  those 
of  Napoleon's  family.      Even  the  distin- 

fiiished  appearance  of  Jerome's  wife,  the 
rincess  of  Wirtemburg,  does  not  reach  in 
some  sort  the  noble  expression  conveyed  to 
HI  by  Letitia,  Lucien  and  Napoleon.     It  is 


the  inborn  nobility  of  intelligence  and  ee- 
nitis,  contrasted  with  that  which  has  de- 
scended from  a  lon^  line  of  distinguished 
ancestors,  and  which  at  its  spring-head 
gushed  from  the  same  source, — the  peo- 
ple. 

Nearest  to  the  door  stands  the  bust  of 
Maria  Louisa.     She  b  not  worthy  of  a  place 


in  this  apartment.  All  of  those  who  are 
destined  to  live  on  here  in  their  portraits, 
were  great  either  through  their  own  souls, 
or  at  least  through  the  love  which  they 
cherished  alike  in  adversity  as  in  success. 
Maria  Louisa  is  the  only  traitress  in  thb  cir- 
cle. I  know  nothing  more  unworthy  than  a 
woman  so  placed  that  she  must  either  prove 
an  angel  or  a  wretch,  proving  mean  and  un- 
worthy of  the  lofty  fate  whbh  had  been  as- 
signed to  her.  To  be  worthy  of  the  love  of 
a  Napoleon  was  no  common  vocation.  When 
Napoleon  married  Maria  Louisa,  it  was  with 
the  hope  of  obtaining  an  heir  to  hb  name 
and  empire;  and  yet,  when  informed  by 
Corvisart  that  either  the  mother  or  the  child 
must  be  sacrificed,  he  exclaimed,  '*  Save  the 
mother!"  Surely,  from  that  moment  for- 
ward, he  had  the  fullest  claim  upon  hb 
wife's  devoted  love;  he,  to  whom  an  heir 
was  everything,  and  a  woman's  love  of  so 
little  value.  Maria  Louisa  ought  to  have 
abandoned  neither  her  husband  nor  her 
child  in  the  hour  of  need.  By  the  side  of 
the  dethroned  Emperor,  and  with  her  son  in 
her  arms, — that  was  her  fitting  place ;  the 
barren  rock  of  St.  Helena,  the  loftiest  throne 
she  could  have  ascended,  from  whence  her 
name  would  have  gone  down  to  futurity 
with  imperishable  glory,  instead  of  sinking, 
as  it  has  done,  into  forgetfulness  and  con- 
tempt. 

I  did  not  perceive  any  picture  of  the 
Duke  of  Reichstadt  in  this  collection. 
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THE  CAREER   OF   PRINCE  SCHWARZENBER  G. 


Thirty  years  ago  Prince  Felix  Schwarzen- 
berg  was  the  spoiled  child  of  London  society. 
He  was  an  attache  of  the  Austrian  Embassy ; 
these  embassies,  and  all  appertaining  to 
them,  were  much  more  looked  up  to  than 
they  are  at  present.  The  scion  of  a  family 
of  the  first  rank  and  wealth,  young,  hand- 
tome,  and  with  more  brain  than  was  neces- 
sary in  his  position,  no  wonder  he  was  a 
favorite.  He  was  much  blamed  for  his  con- 
duct with  regard  to  a  lady,  the  then  wife  of 
one  of  our  statesmen ;  but  Prince  Felix  was 
little  more  than  twenty.  The  lady  went  to 
him  at  Chandos  House,  not  he  to  the  lady, 


as  was  proved  on  the  trial,  and  every  one 
knew  that  A — n  was  the  first  lover,  and  the 
juvenile  Schwarzenberg  more  a  seduced  boy 
than  a  veteran  Lothario. 

The  family  were  originally  Lords  of  Sen- 
sheim.  Its  chief  became  a  favorite  of  the 
Emperor  Sigbmund,  and  married  hb  sbter. 
He  was  created  Baron  of  Sensheim  by  that 
monarch  in  1417 ;  and  having  purchased  the 
more  extensive  territory  of  Schwarzenberg, 
adopted  that  title.  The  family  were  declar^ 
princely  in  1670 ;  and  were  sovereign  princes 
in  Kletgau,  which  they  held  immediately 
under  the  Emperor.    They  were  mediatized, 
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lioweYer,  ia  1814  and  1815.  Schwanenberg 
is  a  proTince,  extending  five  square  German 
miles,  and  counts  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  possessions  of  the  family  extend  over 
twenty-three  square  German  miles,  contains 
three  hundred  and  thirteen  villages,  and  yield 
an  annual  revenue  estimated  at  six  hundred 
thousand  florins. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  the  owner  of  this  large  property, 
which,  of  its  members,  occupied  the  most 
consideration  either  at  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
or  in  the  politics  of  Europe.  The  Prince 
Schwarzenberff,  to  whom  the  world  looked 
vp,  was  the  Field-marshal  of  the  name.  He, 
however,  was  but  of  a  younger  branch  of 
the  family,  or  rather  he  was  the  younger 
brother  of  Prince  Joseph,  who,  in  1802, 
made  over  to  him  large  estates  in  Bohemia, 
a  property  augmented  in  1815  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  the  Emperor,  with  several  estates 
in  Hungary.  This  officer,  so  renowned  in 
his  latter  days,  rendered  so  by  the  campaigns 
of  1813  and  1814,  had  been  all  his  life  a 
kind  of  Cassandra  in  the  military  councils  of 
Austria.  He  began  his  martial  career  against 
the  Turks  before  the  French  Revolution,  and 
even  at  that  time  had  been  in  every  war,  and 
in  every  action. 

But,  though  always  employed  in  subordi- 
nate command,  he  had  never  been  entrusted 
with  the  lead.  He  served  under  Mack  at 
Ulm,  and  when  that  renowned  commander 
surrendered,  Schwarzenberg  disdained  to  be 
a  party  to  it,  and  cut  his  way  through  the 
French  army  with  some  regiments  of  Dra- 
goons. Again,  at  Austerlitz,  he  was  opposed 
to  the  givmg  battle,  and  the  mode  of  giving 
it  In  1814  and  1815,  however,  his  services 
were  thought  entitled  to  supreme  command, 
and  how  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  it, 
Leipzic  and  other  fields  sufficiently  attest. 

Yet  Marshal  Schwarzenberg,  of  all  the 
Austrian  Court,  was  considered  the  man 
most  favorable  to  Napoleon,  and  most  in- 
clined to  the  French  alliance.  In  this  senti- 
ment  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  joined. 
A  great  part  of  their  domain  was  in  Fran- 
conia,  included  in  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  so  that  any  permament  disagreement 
or  hostility  between  the  partizans  of  Austria 
and  of  France  or  Germany,  must  have  proved 
highly  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  familv. 
when  it  was  determined  that  the  Arch- 
duchess Marie  Louise  should  espouse  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  Marshal  Prince  Schwarz- 
enberg was  the  envoy  chosen  by  the  Court 
of  Vienna  to  conduct  the  Princess.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  appointed  ambassador  in 


Paris.  What  he  felt  most  likely  to  want  was 
the  presence  of  the  high-born,  the  French 
noblesse  remaining  in  dudgeon.  To  supply 
this  want,  the  elder  and  princely  branch  of 
the  Schwarzenbergs  accompanied  the  Mar- 
shal, and  aided  in  doing  the  honors  of  the 
embassy. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Louis 
the  Sixteenth  with  Marie  Antoinette,  an  im* 
mense  number  of  lives  were  lost  in  the  crush, 
produced  by  the  crowd  in  the  Rue  Royale 
and  the  Place  Louis  Quinze.  It  was  consid- 
ered as  a  most  lugubrious  omen,  and  those 
who  afterwards  marked  the  fate  of  that  hap- 
less king  and  queen,  looked  back  upon  the 
dread  omen  as  verified.  What,  then,  were 
the  forebodings  and  dismay,  when  a  still 
more  fearful  catastrophe  attended  the  fetes 
consequent  upon  the  marriage  of  Napoleon 
and  Marie  Louise. 

The  Prince-Marshal  took  a  house  in  the 
Rue  Mont-Blanc,  or  Chauss6e  d'Antin,  as  it 
used  to  be,  and  was  subsequently  called.  He 
selected  the  quarter  for  his  residence,  as  if 
on  purpose,  far  from  the  quarter  of  the  old 
noblesse,  where  he  might  have  found  large 
palaces  and  spacious  apartments.     But  Na- 

Soleon  did  not  like  drivmff  into  the  Faubourg 
t.  Germain.  Prince  Schwarzenberg  there- 
fore took  a  house  in  the  new  quarter,  and  no 
sooner  had  taken  it,  than  he  found  he  had 
not  space  for  the  first  file  he  intended  to 
give.  He  remedied  the  narrowness  of  the 
space,  however,  by  taking  in  the  garden,  and 
converting  it  into  a  temporary  ball-room.  It 
was  fitted  up  with  boards  somewhat  hastily, 
and  then  covered  over  as  hastily  with  dra- 
peries and  ffay  colored  calicoes  and  silks. 
This  splendid /^/0  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  old 
French  voblesse,  who  saw  an  Austrian  envoy 
and  a  Schwarzenberg  giving  a  sumptuous 
fite  in  honor  of  the  new  sovereign,  sprung 
from  the  Revolution,  espousing  a  princess 
of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  a  niece  of 
Queen  Marie  Antoinette.  Whatever  bitter 
feelings  were  excited  by  the  circumstance, 
and  by  revived  recollections,  the  bitterness 
was  more  than  gratified  by  the  way  in  which 
the  fete  ended. 

The  crowd  of  guests  had  poured  in  and  filled 
the  brilliant  rooms ;  the  dancing  had  for  some 
time  commenced ;  the  Emperor  entered  with 
the  Empress,  and  the  gala  was  at  its  height, 
when  a  gust  of  wind  happened  to  blow  from 
its  place  one  of  the  festoons  of  the  drapery 
adorning  the  impromsed  apartment,  it  floated 
over  a  lamp,  caught  fire,  and  in  an  instant 
the  entire  drapery  of  the  room  was  in  a 
blaze.    The  wood  work  of  the  roof  and  walls 
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was  not  many  seconds  in  taking  fire  from  the 
mnslin  and  calico,  and  the  edifice  was  on  fire 
before  the  greater  number  of  the  guests  were 
aware. 

Word  of  the  accident  was  instantly  brought 
to  Napoleon,  who  thought  of  the  infernal 
machine,  and  of  this  as  a  pendant  to  it.  His 
lowering  countenance,  of  course,  added  to 
the  anxieties  of  his  host,  and  Prince  Schwarz- 
enberg,  after  a  few  hasty  directions  respect- 
ing the  fire,  turned  all  his  attention  to 
the  Emperor  and  Empress,  and  to  seeing 
them  out  of  danger,  before  he  looked  to  the 
safety  even  of  his  own  family.  The  Emper- 
or's carriage  was  procured  and  drawn  up  at 
a  side  door,  for  the  way  to  the  front  led 
through  the  burning  hall.  To  this  the  Prince 
dhrected  his  steps,  as  soon  as  Napoleon  and 
Marie  Louise  had  driven  away,  but  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  penetrate  into  it,  or  pass 
it  It  was  a  sheet  of  flame,  and,  isolated 
from  the  staircase,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Prince  to  make  search  there.  His  own  fam- 
ily, relatives,  and  principal  guests,  were  safe. 
There  seemed  little  reason  to  doubt  of  this, 
until  after  a  time  the  names  of  those  saved 
were  known,  and  the  Princess,  wife  of  Prince 
Joseph,  was  not  amongst  them. 

The  Emperor  having  deposited  the  Em- 
press at  the  Tuileries,  had  by  this  time  re- 
turned, and  under  bis  orders  prompt  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  put  down  the  flame.  It 
was  some  time  ere  this  was  effected,  and 
before  they  could  penetrate  into  the  impro- 
vised ball-room,  the  roof  of  which  had  fallen 
in.  Here  the  worst  fears  of  the  anxious 
family  were  realized,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
calcined  body  of  the  Princess  Schwarzenberg, 
recognizable  more  by  the  quantity  of  jewels 
and  ornaments,  half  melted  upon  her  person, 
than  by  identity  of  any  other  kind.  The 
body  lay  in  a  hole  of  the  burnt  floor,  about 
which  the  quantity  of  water  thrown  upon  it 
had  formed  a  pool,  and  was  still  smoking.  It 
was  extraordinary  that  so  eminent  a  person- 
age should  thus,  and  indeed  almost  alone, 
have  perished,  amidst  hundreds  of  guests 
who  would,  any  of  them,  have  risked  life  for 
her. 

Amidst  this  scene  of  ruin  and  death,  on 
which  the  day  was  breaking,  not  the  least 
striking  object  was  a  large  gilt  clock,  that 
had  stopped  going  in  the  height  of  the  con- 
flagration, but  had  not  been  destroyed;  its 
hands  pointiog  out  the  time  of  the  catas- 
trophe. 

We  mention,  that  when  Field-marshal 
Schwarzenberg  bad  come  to  Paris  as  ambas- 
sador, the  elder  branch  of  his  family,  to  do 


him  honor,  had  accompanied  him.  This  was 
the  Prince  Joseph.'  He  had  espoused  the 
Princess  Pauline  of  Ahrenberg,  who  lost  her 
life  in  the  melancholy  way  which  we  have 
narrated.  The  cause  of  her  destruction  was 
her  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  her  daughter, 
Elenora ;  she  had  been  carried  off  to  a  place 
of  safety  at  the  commencement  of  the  con- 
flagration, a  circumstance  of  which  it  was 
found  impossible  to  apprize  her  mother.  She 
accordingly  penetrated  into  the  burning  ball- 
room in  search  of  her  daughter,  and  perished 
in  the  act. 

The  death  of  the  Princess  Elenora,  the 
daughter  of  Pauline,  took  place  in  a  manner 
equally  tragic.  She  was  married  to  Prince 
Windischgratz,  well  known  as  the  captor  of 
Vienna  from  the  insurgents,  and  the  com- 
mander on  the  first  invasion  of  Hungary.  At 
the  time  of  the  revolution,  he  commanded 
the  Austrian  troops  in  Bohemia,  and  was, 
whilst  at  their  head,  assailed  by  an  insurrec- 
tion at  Prague.  The  Princess  was  with  him 
at  the  time,  and  unfortunately  ventured  near 
to  a  window  of  the  hotel  in  which  she  was 
staying.  She  was  struck  by  a  ball  from  the 
insurgent  ranks,  and  instantly  expired,  in 
June,  1848.  This  was  amongst  the  many 
causes  that  rendered  Prince  Felix  so  inveter- 
ate against  the  insurrectionists. 

Besides  the  Princess  Elenora,  Prince  Jo- 
seph and  Pauline  bad  three  sons.  The 
elaest.  Prince  Joseph  Adolf,  bom  in  1799, 
succeeded  to  the  title  in  ]  833.  The  second, 
Prince  Felix,  born  in  1800,  forms  the  subject 
of  this  memoir.  The  third,  Frederic,  entered 
the  church :  of  him  we  may  say  a  few  words 
before  proceeding  to  narrate  the  career  and 
fortunes  of  his  brother. 

In  Austria  there  are  but  two  professions 
for  gentlemen,  diplomacy  and  the  army.  For 
the  church,  it  is  but  very  exceptionable ; 
Prince  Frederic  of  Schwarzenberg  did,  how- 
ever, enter  holy  orders,  and  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Saltzberg  at  the  early  age  of  four 
or  five  and  twenty.  He  was  a  remarkably 
handsome  youth,  and  all  the  dames  of  the 
Salzkammergut  were  in  loud  admiration  of 
the  beauty  of  the  prelate.  We  wish  that  we 
could  say  as  much  of  his  wisdom  or  his  toler- 
ation ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  no  other 
than  the  prelate  who  commenced  and  con- 
tinued the  persecution  of  the  unfortunate 
families  of  the  Ziilerthal  in  the  Tyrol,  which 
were  under  his  episcopal  jurisdiction.  All 
travelers,  and  most  readers,  have  heard  how 
about  three-fourths  of  the  families  of  the 
Ziilerthal  thought  fit  to  turn  Protestants. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  landed  pro- 
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prieton,  as  the  l^rol  peasants  generallj  are. 
Complaints  were  made  to  Saltzberg ;  and  the 
Archbishop,  saying,  that  the  law  of  the 
ooantry  tolerated  existing  Protestants,  but 
would  not  tolerate  future  or  converted  ones, 
obtained  a  decree,  sentencing  the  Protestants 
of  the  Zillerthal  either  to  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  or  to  quit  the  dominions  of 
Austria.  They  to  a  man  preferred  the  latter. 
A  short  space  was  allowed  them  to  sell  their 
properties,  which,  as  they  could  only  be 
bought  by  the  peasants  of  the  region,  were 
disposed  of  for  little  or  nothing.  The  King 
of  Prussia  welcomed  these  exiles  for  con- 
science sake,  and  gave  them  lands  and  a  vil- 
lage in  the  only  district  of  his  dominions  that 
boasts  a  mountain.  He  located  them  at  the 
foot  of  the  Riesenberge,  where  they  can  have 
neither  their  vines  nor  their  Indian  com,  but 
where  in  recompense  they  come  to  church  or 
chapel  as  they  like,  without  fear  of  persecu- 
tion. 

The  exiled  Zillerthalars  preserve  their 
national  costume,  and  seem  happy,  and  in 
really  a  prosperous  and  thriving  region. 

So  much  for  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the 
Schwarzenbergs  when  under  old  Ferdinand, 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  Emperor. 
The  handsome  and  intolerant  Archbishop  of 
Saltzberg  has  since  been  promoted  to  Prague. 

There  is  no  denying  the  great  talents  of 
Prince  Mettemich,  who  governed  Austria 
down  to  the  year  1848,  and  who  kept  so 
many  discordant  and  uneasy  elements  from 
breaking  into  disorder  for  so  Ion?  a  time. 
There  was  not  a  province  or  a  district  of  the 
empire  that  did  not  in  that  time  make  im- 
mense progress  in  material  development  and 
prosperity.  The  fault  of  Metternich  was,  not 
that  he  checked  the  Austrians  from  growing 
prosperous  and  rich,  but  that  he  knew  not 
how  to  make  the  government  share  in  their 
prosperity.  As  individuals  grew  wealthy  or 
vicious,  the  treasury  grew  poorer  and  more 
indebted.  In  vain  did  he  summon  and  con- 
sult his  council ;  the  routine  of  Austrian  em- 
ployh  could  not  help  him ;  once  he  took 
courage,  and  consulted  an  Englishman^  who 
grave  him  excellent  advice,  and  Metternich 
proceeded  to  follow  it.  But  it  created  some 
jealousy,  and  created  such  a  riot  amongst 
the  place-men,  great  and  small,  that  Metter- 
nich himself  was  obliged  to  abandon  it.  Rou- 
tine universally  triumphs  in  Austria,  and 
promotion  goes  by  seniority ;  the  prime  min- 
ister had  none  but  old  men  about  him.  If 
this  rendered  everything  stationary  in  Austria 
daring  the  lifetime  of  the  old  Emperor,  it  ac- 


complished complete  stai^iiatioD  when 
son,  m  a  state  of  almost  idiotcy,  succeeded. 

Mettemich  gave  no  place  at  Vienna  to 
high  nobles  like  Schwarzenberg.  They  might 
come  to  please  the  Court,  the  Emperor,  or 
the  Archduchesses,  and  so  obtain  a  position 
to  profit  by  intrigue.  So  that  a  capable  man, 
like  Schwarzenberg,  was  kept  in  London  or 
Naples  or  with  his  regiment. 

The  Revolution  of  1848  then  arrived.  It 
has  been  considered  an  uprising  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  first  uprisings  of  the  people  of 
Vienna  were  no  more  formidable  than  any 
London  riot.  The  true  insurrection  was  that 
of  the  courtiers  and  employia  against  Metter* 
nich,  whom  all  wanted  to  set  rid  of;  and  all« 
instead  of  aiding  to  put  down  the  popular 
insurrection,  fanned  and  encouraged  it.  This 
imeuU  of  the  courtiers  against  Mettemich 
was  headed  by  the  Archduke  John,  who 
turned  the  Prince  out  of  office,  much  against 
his  will,  by  making  the  people  cry  for  his  dis- 
missal under  the  court  windows,  the  Arch- 
duke appearing  on  the  balcony  to  grant  their 
request.  The  courtiers'  object  thus  gained 
by  means  of  the  popular  insurrection,  the  ob- 
ject became  to  put  down  the  insurrection 
after  it  had  served  their  own  purpose.  But 
it  was  too  late.  They  had  raised  the  evil 
spirit,  and  could  not  lay  it.  The  revolution 
treated  them  as  they  had  treated  Metternich. 

The  most  melancholy  circumstance  of  these 
revolutionary  days  was  certainly  the  imbecile 
state  of  the  mind  of  the  Emperor.  The  cour- 
tiers around  him  made  the  most  nefarious  use 
of  the  imperial  imbecility.  It  enabled  them 
to  make  his  majesty  promise  everything  to 
his  subjects,  and  they,  holding  the  reins,  of 
course  went  in  a  sense  directly  contrary  to 
that  promise.  This  led  to  a  series  of  most 
abominable  treasons,  some  of  which  gave  rise 
to  the  civil  war  in  Hungary,  often  to  massa- 
cre at  home.  It  is  to  Prince  Felix  Schwarzen- 
berg's  credit,  that  he  at  once  saw  through 
the  vile  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  such  a 

fovernment  as  this  ;  and  that  on  his  very 
rst  view  of  affairs  he  declared  the  indispen- 
sable preliminary  to  anything  like  a  resuscita- 
tion of  government  and  of  imperial  authority 
must  be  the  resignation  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  elevation  to  the  throne  of  a  young  and 
capable  scion  of  the  family,  such  as  Europe 
and  the  army  could  respect.  The  Emperor 
Ferdinand  set  aside,  the  next  in  succession  was 
his  brother,  the  husband  of  the  Archduchess 
Sophia,  a  princess  of  great  ability  and  influ- 
ence. None  dared  to  propose  that  her  husband 
also  shoukLbe  set  aside,  and  their  son,  Francia 
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Joseph*  be  proclaimed  Emperor ;  bat  Sch  wan* 
enberg  had  the  courage  at  once  not  only  to 
propose,  but  to  insist  upon  this,  and  he  car- 
ried it,  to  the  surprise  of  all,  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Empire,  and  to  the  consolidation 
of  his  own  power  as  Prime  Minister. 

Previous  to  his  appointment.  Prince  Felix 
had  been  studying  politics  in  the  camp  of 
Radetsky.  Austnan  ambassador  at  Naples, 
when  the  troubles  broke  out,  he  withdrew  by 
order  of  his  Court  from  that  country,  when 
the  reyolutionary  general  there  marched  back 
to  take  part  in  tne  war  north  of  the  Po.  And 
when  General  Pepe  left  Naples  to  take  the 
command  in  Verona  against  the  Austrians, 
Prince  Sohwarzenberg  joined  Radetsky'a 
force  in  Verona.  He  thus  made  one  of  the 
combatants  at  the  battle  of  Custoza.  The 
Marquis  d'Azeglio,  the  constitutional  minis- 
ter of  Piedmont,  served  in  the  opposite  ranks 
to  Schwarzenberg  on  that  dayv  and  both 
statesmen  received  severe  wounds,  fighting 
each  for  the  principles  he  professed,  for  the 
cause,  and  the  sovereign  that  he  revered^ 

The  great  desideratum  at  Vienna  towards 
the  close  of  1848,  became  thenceforth  a  po- 
litician and  a  minister,  not  a  military  com- 
mander, yet  having  the  confidence  of  the 
army  and  its  generals.  Felix  Schwarzenberg 
with  all  the  eclat  of  his  wound  at  Custosa 
and  his  intimacy  with  Radetsky,  fulfilled 
these  conditions.  He  became  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  his  first  decisive  acts 
have  been  already  mentioned.  His  brother- 
in-law.  Prince  Windisch^tz,  was  then 
marching  into  Hungary  with  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding, as  Radetsky  had  done,  Schwarzen- 
berg having  provided  him  with  the  same 
ample  means  of  equipment,  provisions  and 
artillery.  The  Bohemian  Prince  failed,  how- 
ever, before  the  stubbomess  of  the  Hunga- 
rians, and  he  was  driven  back  upon  Vienna 
in  discomfiture  and  rout.  It  was  then  that 
Schwarzenberg  sought  Russian  aid,  with  the 
result  that  we  all  know.  All  the  councellors 
of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  were  most  averse  to 
his  engaging  in  it,  and  more  than  one  de- 
clared the  severance  of  Hungary  from  Aus- 
tria was  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  for 
Russia.  But  Nicholas  deemed  the  cause  of 
hereditary  monarchy  more  precious  than  even 
Russian  aggrandizement,  and  he  ordered  the 
advance  into  Hungary. 

Meantime  the  msanity  of  Stadion,  which 
had  forced  that  statesman  to  retire  to  Pritznitz, 
left  the  domestic,  as  well  as  war  administra- 
tion of  Austria  in  the  power  of  Schwarzen- 
berg, and  he  proceeded  gradually  to  undo  all 
the  progress  that  had  been  made  towards  con- 


stitutional government.      He  declared  the 
constitution  abrogated,  suppressed  even  those 
local  privileffes  which  the  provinces  had  be- 
fore enjoyed,  set  at  defiance  and  at  nought 
the  rising  pretensions  of  the  territorial  aris- 
tocracy, just  as  much  as  he  destroyed  the 
Srivileges  of  the  lower  classes.     In  fact,  he 
»ussianized  Austria,  and  in  reality  establish* 
ed  the  same  system  and  spirit  of  govern- 
ment from  the  Sea  of  Archangel  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.     An  Englishman,  be  he 
Tory  or  be  he  Whig,  can  have  but  one  idea 
of  such  an  alliance  of  absolutism,  which  he 
cannot  but  consider  likely  to  defeat  its  own 
ends  by  the  violent  means  employed,  the 
innumerable  extremities  proceeded  to,  and 
the   inveterate  reactions  and  resistance  it 
sooner  or  later  produces.    But  driven  into 
such  an  alliance,  Schwarzenberg  at  least 
made  the  most  of  it,  and  that  not  only  to 
crush  Hungary,  but  also  to  humiliate  the  old 
rival  of  Austria,  Prussia.    For  the  three  yean 
previous,  the  King  of  Prussia  had  been  ani- 
mated by  the  almost  one  idea,  that  of  mak- 
ing himself  and  his  ci:own  independent  of, 
and  superior  to,  Austria  in  the  councils  and 
politics  of  Germany;  Schwarzenberg  made 
the  most  adroit  use  of  the  Russian  alliance  to 
defeat  and  destroy  them,  to  humble  Prussia 
and  its  king,  not  only  in  reality  but  in  public 
appearance  and  estimation,  to  the  second 
rank,  and  to  deprive  it  not  only  of  the  politi- 
cal and  military  equality  with  Austria,  which 
it  pretended  to,  but  even  to  dethrone  it  from 
that  commercial  superiority,  which  the  indus- 
try of  its  people,  the  talent  of  its  statesmen, 
and  the  advantages  of  its  territorial  and  mari- 
time position,  had  enabled  Prussia  to  assume. 
To  those  who  are  so  truly  German  as  to 
take  a  paramount  interest  in  the  rivalry  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria,  and  to  prefer  the 
ascendancy -of  Austria,  the  conduct  of  Prince 
Felix  Schwarzenberg  must  appear  the  very 
perfection  of  good  and  able  statesmanship. 
We  can  by  no  means  venture  to  take  this 
circumscribed  and  local  view;  but  still  we 
cannot  but  admit  the  skill  and  perseverance 
with  which  the  Prince  followed  out  his  idea 
and  attained  his  aim.     The  King  of  Prussia 
must  have  breathed  more  freely  on  hearing 
of  the  death  of  the  greatest  enemy  of  hit 
house  that  even  Austria  ever  produced. 

Felix  Schwarzenberg  was  not,  however, 
without  his  domestic  enemies,  the  friends  of 
the  old  Emperor ;  and  those,  who  like  M.  De 
Bombelles,  made  use  of  him  and  were  inti- 
mate with  that  monarch. 

On  passmg  through  some  town  where  the 
people  thronged  to  the  coach  door  with  ac- 
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eUmatkm,  the  wife  of  the  dethroned  Emper* 
or  put  her  head  out  of  the  window  to  ask 
the  people,  in  what  they  were  better  off  un- 
der the  new  Emperor  than  under  the  old. 
Even  the  Archduchess  Sophia,  the  mother 
of  Francis  Joseph,  might  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion. Schwaraenberg  contrived  to  dommate 
the  court,  which  was  the  more  easy  as  Fran- 
cis Joseph  thought  merely  of  the  camp.  The 
chief  enemies  of  Schwarienberg  were  the  old 
noblesse.  They  looked  to  the  restoration  of 
their  old  supremacy  in  Hungary  and  else- 
where, and  they  deprecated  the  absolutism 
and  centralisation  of  Schwarzenberg.  They 
were  powerless  for  want  of  a  mouthpiece, 
imtil  rrince  Mettemich's  return.  But  no 
looner  was  that  veteran  politician  re-estab- 
Ibhed  in  the  Rennweg,  than  ho  opened  hb 
batteries  against  the  young  Prime  Minister. 
When  Mettemich  was  in  London  and  in 
Brussels,  he  invariably  spoke  of  public  affairs 
in  the  same  tone,  and  not  an  illiberal  one.  He 
•aid  he  had  always  perceived  the  necessity 
for  a  change  in  a  liberal  direction,  but  had 
found  it  impossible  to  remove  one  stone  of  a 
building  so  old»  without  the  old  pillars  threat- 
ening to  fall  out.  When  events  and  revela* 
tions  had,  however,  undertaken  to  do  what 
no  statesman  durst  have  ventured,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  take  advantage  of  the  co-operation 
of  events  instead  of  seeking  to  resist  them 
and  set  them  at  defiance.    There  were  no 


democratic  interests  in  Austria,  but  there 
were  strong  landed  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests, both  conservative,  and  both  should  be 
called  to  the  support  of  the  throne,  instead 
of  havinff  a  spongy  passed  over  their  names, 
and  a  rolling  stone  ran  over  their  importance 
and  their  pride.  Such  was  the  language  of 
Mettemich, — language  that  Schwarzenherg 
stigmatized  as  democratic.  And  he  was  pre- 
paring a  triumph  for  himself  over  Mettemich, 
by  winning  for  the  commercial  interests  of 
Austria  that  ascendancy  in  Germany,  by 
means  of  a  new  and  sound  commercial  union, 
akin  to  the  political  ascendancy  which  the 
empire  had  already  acquired. 

How  far  Schwarzenberg  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  his  schemes,  or  how  far  Mettemich 
will  succeed  in  his,  fate  has  left  us  in  uncer- 
tainty, by  the  paralytic  stroke  which  has 
just  earned  off  Prince  Felix.  He  had  come 
from  the  cabinet  council,  where  he  had  met 
•some  contrariety,  it  is  believed,  from  Kubeck. 
He  had  gone  home  to  dress,  in  order  to  dine 
with  his  brother.  Prince  Adolf,  when  the 
stroke  of  death  levelled  him  to  the  earth,  at 
the  early  af^re,  for  a  statesman,  of  fifty-two. 

Prince  Felix  died  unmarried.  His  elder 
brother,  who  married  Princess  Eleanor  of 
Lichtenstein,  has  a  family.  Field-Marshal 
Schwarzenberg  also  left  a  son.  Prince  Fred- 
eric, who  has  somewhat  distinguished  himself 
wiih  the  pen. 


II  ^  II 
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THE  LAST  REVEL. 


When  I  was  quite  a  lad,  a  servant  Kyed 
with  us  by  the  name  of  Anne  Stacey.  She 
bad  been  in  the  service  of  William  Cobbett, 
the  political  writer,  who  resided  for  some 
years  at  Botley,  a  village  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Itchen.  Anne  might  be  about  two  or 
three  and  twenty  years  of  a^e  when  she 
came  to  us ;  and  a  very  notable,  industrious 
servant  she  was,  and  remarked,  moreover,  as 
possessing  a  strong  religious  bias.  Her  fea- 
tares,  everybody  agreed,  were  comely  and 
intelligent.  But  that  advantage  in  the  ma- 
trimonial market  was  more  than  neutraliicd 


by  her  unfortunate  figure,  which,  owing,  as 
we  understood,  to  a  fall  in  her  childhood, 
was  hopelessly  deformed,  though  still  strong- 
ly set  and  muscular.  Albeit,  a  sum  of 
money — about  fifty  pounds — scraped  to- 
gether by  thrifty  self-denial  during  a  dozen 
years  of  servitude,  amply  compensated  in 
eyes  of  several  idle  and  needy  yonng  fellows 
for  the  unlovely  outline  of  her  person ;  and 
Anne,  with  an  infatuation  too  common  with 
persons  of  her  class  and  condition,  and  in 
spite  of  repeated  warning,  and  the  secret 
inisgivings,  one  would  auppoae,  of  her  own 
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mind,  married  the  best-looking,  but  most 
worthless  and  dissipated  of  them  all.  This 
man,  Henry  Ransome  by  name,  was,  I  have 
been  informed,  constantly  intoxicated  daring 
the  first  three  months  of  wedlock,  and  then 
the  ill-assorted  conple  disappeared  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Itchen,  ana  took  up  their 
abode  in  one  of  the  hamlets  bf  the  New  For- 
est. Many  years  afterwards,  when  I  joined  the 
Preventive  Service,  I  frequently  heard  men- 
tion of  his  name  as  that  of  a  man  singularly 
skilful  in  defrauding  the  revenue,  as  well  as 
in  avoiding  the  penalties  which  surround  that 
dangerous  vocation.  One  day  he  was  point- 
ed out  to  me  when  standing  by  the  Cross- 
House  near  the  Ferry,  in  company  with  a 
comparatively  youthful  desperado,  whose 
real  name  was  John  Wyatt,  though  generally 
known  amongst  the  smuggling  fraternity  and 
other  personal  intimates,  by  the  soubriquet  of 
Black  Jack — on  account,  I  suppose,  of  his 
dark,  heavy-browed,  scowling  figure-head, 
one  of  the  most  Repulsive,  I  think,  I  have 
ever  seen.  Anne's  husband,  Henry  Ran- 
some, seemed,  so  far  as  very  brief  observa- 
tion enabled  me  to  judge,  quite  a  different 
person  from  his  much  younger,  as  well  as 
much  bigger  and  brawnier  associate.  I  did 
not  doubt  that,  before  excessive  indulgence 
had  wasted  his  now  pallid  features,  and  sap- 
ped the  vigor  of  his  thin  and  shaking  frame, 
ne  had  been  a  smart,  good-looking  chap 
enough  ;  and  there  was,  it  struck  me,  spite  of 
his  reputation  as  a  'knowing  one,'  consider- 
ably more  of  the  dupe  than  the  knave,  of 
the  fool  than  the  villain,  in  the  dreary,  down- 
cast skulking  expression  that  flitted  over  his 
features  as  his  eye  caught  mine  intently  re- 

farding  him.  I  noticed  also  that  he  had  a 
ry,  hard  cough,  and  I  set  down  in  my  own 
mind  as  certain  that  he  would,  ere  many 
months  passed  away,  be  consigned,  like 
scores  of  his  fellows,  to  a  brandy-hastened 
grave.  He  indicated  my  presence — proxim- 
ity, rather — to  Wyatt,  by  a  nudge  on  the 
elbow,  whereupon  that  respectable  person- 
age swung  sharply  round,  and  returned  my 
scrutinizing  gaze  by  one  of  insolent  defiance 
and  bravado,  which  he  contrived  to  render 
still  more  emphatic  by  thrusting  his  tongue 
into  his  cheek.  This  done,  he  gathered  up 
a  coil  of  rope  from  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
Cross-House,  and  said :  "  Come,  Harry,  let's 
be  off.  That  gentleman  seems  to  want  to 
take  our  picturs — on  account  that  our  mugs 
are  such  handsome  ones,  no  doubt ;  and  if  it 
was  a  mildish  afternoon,  I  shouldn't  mind 
having  mine  done ;  but  as  the  weather's  ra- 
ther nippy  like,  we'd  better  be  toddling,  I 


think.^    They  then  swaggered  off,  and  cross- 
ed the  Feny. 

Two  or  three  weeks  afterwards,  I  again 
met  with  them,  under  the  following  circum- 
stances : — I  landed  from  the  Rose  at  Lym- 
ington,  for  the  purpose  of  going  by  coach 
to  Lyndhurst,  a  considerable  village  in  the 
New  Forest,  from  which  an  ex-chancellor  de- 
rives his  title.  I  had  appointed  to  meet  a 
confidential  agent  there  at  the  Fox  and 
Hounds  Inn,  a  third-rate  tavern,  situate  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  upon  which  the  place  is 
built;  and  as  the  evenrog  promised  to  be 
clear  and  fine,  though  cold,  I  anticipated  a 
bracing,  cross-country  walk  afterwards  in  the 
direction  of  Hithe,  in  the  neighborhood 
whereof  dwelt  a  person — neither  a  seaman 
nor  a  smuggler — whose  favor  I  was  just 
then  very  diligently  ciiltivating.  It  was  the 
month  of  November ;  and  on  being  set  down 
at  the  door  of  the  inn,  somewhere  about  six 
o'clock  in  tho  evening,  I  quietly  entered  and 
took  a  seat  in  the  smoking-room  unrecog- 
nized, as  I  thought,  by  any  one— for  I  was 
not  in  uniform.  My  man  had  not  arrived  ; 
and,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  I  stepped 
out  to  inquire  at  the  bar  if  such  a  person  had 
been  there.  To  my  great  surprise,  a  young 
woman — girl  would  ^  a  better  word,  for  she 
could  not  be  more  than  seventeen,  or  at  the 
utmost,  eighteen  years  old — whom  I  had  no- 
ticed on  the  outside  of  the  coach,  was  just 
asking  if  one  Dr.  Lee  was  expected.  This  was 
precisely  the  individual  who  was  to  meet  me, 
and  I  looked  with  some  curiosity  at  the  in- 
quirer. She  was  a  coarsely,  but  neatly 
attired  person,  of  a  pretty  figure,  interesting, 
but  dejected  cast  of  features,  and  with  large, 
dark,  sorrowing  eyes.  Though  tfulncss  and 
care  were  not  less  marked  in  the  humble, 
subdued  tone  in  which  she  spoke.  '*  Could  I 
sit  down  anywhere  till  he  comes  ?  "  she  timid- 
ly, asked,  after  hearing  the  barwoman's  re- 
ply. The  servant  civilly  invited  her  to  take 
a  seat  by  the  bar-fire,  and  I  returned,  with- 
out saying  anything,  to  the  smoking-room, 
rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  a  glass  of  brandy 
and  water,  and  some  biscuits.  I  had  beeu 
seated  a  very  short  time  only,  when  the 
quick,  consequential  step,  and  sharp,  cracked 
voice  of  Dr.  Lee  sounded  along  the  passage ; 
and  after  a  momentary  pause  at  the  bar,  his 
round,  smirking,  good-humoured,  knavish 
face  looked  in  at  the  parlor-door,  where  see- 
ing me  alone,  he  winked  with  uncommon 
expression,  and  sjiid  aloud :  "  A  prime  fire 
in  the  smoking-room,  I  see ;  I  shall  treat 
myself  to  a  whiff  there  presently."  This 
said,  the  shining  face  vanished,  in  order,  I 
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doubted  not,  that  its  owner  might  confer 
with  the  jonng  girl  who  had  been  inquiring 
for  him.  This  Lee,  I  must  obsenre,  had  no 
legal  right  to  the  prefix  of  doctor  tacked  to 
hb  name.  He  was  merely  a  peripatetic 
quack-salver  and  vender  of  infallible  medi- 
cines, who,  having  wielded  the  pestle  in  an 
apothecary's  shop  for  some  years  during  his 
youth,  had  acquired  a  little  skill  in  the  use  of 
drugs,  and  could  open  a  vein  or  draw  a  tooth 
with  considerable  dexterity.  He  had  a  lar^e, 
but  not,  I  think,  very  remunerative  practice 
MDongst  the  poaching,  deer-stealing,  smug- 
gling community  of  Uiose  parts,  to  whom  it 
was  of  vital  importance  that  the  hurts  receiv- 
ed in  their  desperate  pursuits  should  be  tend- 
ed by  some  one  not  inclined  to  babble  of  the 
number,  circumstances,  or  whereabouts  of 
his  patients.  This  essential  condition  Lee, 
hypocrite  and  knave  as  he  was,  strictly  ful- 
filled ;  and  no  inducement  could,  I  think,  have 
prevailed  upon  him  to  betray  the  hidinff- 
place  of  a  wounded  or  suffering  client.  In 
other  respects,  he  permitted  himself  a  more 
profitable  freedom  of  action,  thereto  com- 

telled,  he  was  wont  apologetically  to  remark, 
y  the  wretchedly  poor  remuneration  obtain- 
ed by  his  medical  practice.  If,  however, 
■pecie  was  scarce  amongst  his  clients,  spirits, 
as  his  rudicund,  carbuncled  face  flamingly 
testified,  were  very  plentiful.  There  was  a 
raceipt  in  full  painted  there  for  a  prodigious 
amount  of  drugs  'and  chemicals,  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  he  could  have  had  no  great  reason 
to  complain. 

He  soon  reappeared,  and  took  a  chfur  by 
the  fire,  which,  after  civilly  saluting  me,  he 
stirred  almost  fiercely,  eyeing  as  he  did  so 
the  blazing  coals  with  a  half-abstracted  and 
sullen,  cowed,  disquieted  look  altogether  un- 
usual with  him.  At  least  wherever  I  had 
before  seen  him,  he  had  been  as  loquacious 
and  boastful  as  a  Gascon. 

''What  is  the  matter,  doctor?"  I  said. 
''You  appear  strangely  down  upon  your 
look  all  at  once." 

"  Hush — hush  !  Speak  lower,  sir,  pray. 
The  fact  is,  I  have  just  heard  that  a  fellow 
is  lurking  about  here  You  have  not, 
I  hope,  asked  for  me  of  any  one?" 

"  I  have  not ;  but  what  if  I  had  ?" 

"  Why,  you  see,  sir,  that  suspicion — ca- 
lumny, Shakspeare  says,  could  not  be  escap- 
ed, even  if  one  were  pure  as  snow — and 
more  especially,  therefore,  when  one  is  not 
quiie  so-so—  Ahem  ! — you  understand !" 

"  Very  well,  indeed.  You  would  say,  that 
when  one  is  not  actually  immaculate — calum- 


ny, suspicion  takes  an  earlier  and  firmer 
hold." 

"Just  so;  exactly — and,  in  fact — ^ha!" — 

The  door  was  suddenly  thrown  open,  and 
the  doctor  fairly  leaped  to  his  feet  with  ill- 
disguised  alarm.  It  was  only  the  bar-maid, 
to  ask  if  he  had  rung.  Ho  had  not  done  so, 
and  as  it  was  perfectly  understood  that  I 
paid  for  all  on  these  occasions,  the  fact  alone 
was  abundantly  conclusive  as  to  the  disordered 
state  of  his  intellect.  He  now  ordered  bran- 
dy and  water,  a  pipe,  and  a  screw  of  tobacco. 
These  ministrants  to  a  mind  disturbed  some- 
what calmed  the  doctor's  excitement,  and  his 
cunninff  gray  eyes  soon  brightly  twinkled 
again  through  a  haze  of  curling  smoke. 

"  Did  you  notice,"  he  resumed,  "  a  female 
sitting  in  the  bar?    She  knows  you." 

"  A  young,  intelligent-looking  girl.  Yes. 
Who  is  she  ?^' 

"  Young  1"  replied  Lee,  evasively,  I 
thought.  "  Well,  It's  true  she  U  young  in 
years,  but  not  in  experience — in  suffering, 
poor  ffirl,  as  I  can  bear  witness." 

"There  are,  indeed,  but  faint  indications 
of  the  mirtand  lightness  of  youth  or  child- 
hood in  those  timid,  apprehensive  eyes  of 
hers." 

"She  never  had  a  childhood.  Girls  of 
her  condition  seldom  have.  Her  father's 
booked  for  the  next  world,  and  by  an  early 
stage  too,  unless  he  mends  his  manners,  and 
that  I  hardly  see  how  he's  to  do.  The  girl's 
been  to  Lymington  to  see  after  a  place. 
Can't  have  it.  Her  father's .  character  is 
against  her.  Unfortunate ;  for  she's  a  good 
girl." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  her.  But  come,  to  busi- 
ness.    How  about  the  matter  you  wot  of?" 

"Here  are  all  the  particulars,"  answered 
Lee,  with  an  easy  transition  from  a  sentimen- 
tal to  a  common-sense,  business-like  tone,  and 
at  the  same  time  unscrewing  the  lid  of  a  tor- 
toise-shell tobacco-box,  and  taking  a  folded 
paper  from  it.  "  I  keep  these  matters  gen- 
erally hero ;  for  if  I  were  to  drop  such  an 
article — just  now,  especially — I  might  as  well 
be  hung  out  to  dry  at  once." 

I  glanced  over  the  paper.  "  Place,  date, 
hour  correct,  and  thoroughly  to  be  depended 
upon  you  say,  eh  ?" 

"  Correct  as  Cocker,  I'll  answer  for  it.  It 
would  be  a  spicy  run  for  them,  if  there  were 
no  man  traps  in  the  way." 

I  placed  the  paper  in  my  waistcoat-pocket, 
and  then  handed  the  doctor  his  preliminary 
fee.  The  touch  of  gold  had  not  its  usual 
electrical  effect  upon  him.    His  nervous  fit 
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was  coming  on  agrain.  "  I  wish,"  be  puffed 
out — *'  I  wish  I  was  safe  out  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  or  else  that  a  certain  person  I 
know  was  transported;  then  indeed  ' 

''And  who  may  that  dertain  person  be, 
doctor?"  demanded  a  grim-looking  rascal, 
aa  ho  softly  opened  the  door.  "  Not  me,  I 
hope  ?" 

I  instantly  recognized  the  fellow,  and  so 
did  the  doctor,  who  had  again  bounded  from 
his  chair,  and  was  shaking  all  over  as  if  with 
ague,  whilst  his  yery  carbuncles  became  pal- 
lid with  affright.  "  You — u — ^u,"  he  stam- 
mered—" You— u— u,  Wyatt :  God  forbid  ?' 

Wyatt  was,  I  saw,  muddled  with  liquor. 
This  was  lucky  for  poor  Lee.  "  Well,  never 
mind  if  it  was  me,  old  brick,"  rejoined  the 
fellow;  "or  at  least  you  have  been  a  brick, 
though  I'm  misdoubting  you'll  die  a  pantile 
after  all.  But  here's  luck ;  all's  one  forthat." 
He  held  a  pewter- pot  in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe 
in  the  other,  and  as  he  drank,  his  somewhat 
confused  but  baleful  look  continued  levelled 
savagely  along  the  pewter  at  the  terrified 
doctor.  There  was,  I  saw,  mischief  in  the 
man. 

"  I'd  drink  yours,"  continued  the  reckless 
scamp,  as  he  paused  for  breath,  drew  the 
back  of  his  pipe  hand  across  his  mouth,  and 
stared  as  steadily  as  he  could  in  my  face — 
"  I'd  drink  your  health,  if  I  only  knew  your 
name." 

"  You'll  hear  it  plainly  enough,  my  fine 
fellow,  when  you're  in  the  dock  one  of  these 
days,  just  before  the  judge  sends  you  to  the 
bulks,  or,  which  is  perhaps  the  likelier,  to  the 
gallows.  An4  this  scamp,  too,"  I  added, 
with  a  gesture  towards  Lee,  whom  I  hardly 
dared  venture  to  look  at,  "  who  has  been 
pitching  me  such  a  pretty  rigmarole,  is,  I  see, 
a  fellow-rogue  to  yourself.  This  house  ap- 
pears to  be  little  better  than  a  thieves'  ren- 
dezvous, upon  my  word." 

Wyatt  regarded  me  with  a  deadly  scowl 
as  he  answered :  "Ay,  ay,  you're  a  brave 
cock.  Master  Wameford,  upon  your  own 
dunghill.  It  may  be  my  turn  some  day. 
Here,  doctor,  a  word  with  you  outside."  They 
both  left  the  room,  and  I  rang  the  bell,  dis- 
charged the  score,  and  was  just  going  when 
Leo  returned.  He  was  still  pale  and  shaky, 
though  considerably  recovered  from  the 
panic-terror  excited  by  the  sudden  entrance 
of  Wyatt. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  he's  gone !"  said  the  doc- 
tor ;  "  and  less  sour  and  suspicious  than  I 
feared  him  to  be.  But  tell  me,  sir,  do  you 
intend  walking  from  here  to  Hy the  ?" 

"  I  so  purpose.    Why  do  you  ask  ?" 


"  Because  the  young  girl  yon  aaw  in  the 
bar  went  off  ten  minutes  ago  by  the  same 
road.  She  was  too  late  for  a  farmer's  cart 
which  she  expected  to  return  by.  Wyatl^ 
too,  is  off  in  the  same  direction." 

"  She  will  have  company  then." 

"  Evil  company,  I  fear.  Her  father  and 
he  have  lately  quarrelled ;  and  her,  I  know, 
he  bears  a  grudge  against,  for  refusing,  lA 
the  talk  goes,  to  have  anything  to  aay  to 
him." 

"  Very  well ;  don't  alarm  yourself.  I  shall 
'  soon  overtake  them,  and  you  may  depend 
the  big  drunken  bully  shall  neither  insuh  noi[ 
molest  her.     Good-night." 

It  was  a  lonely  walk  for  a  girl  to  take  on 
a  winter  evening,  although  the  weather  was 
t^rillianlly  light  and  clear,  and  it  was  not  yet 
much  past  seven  o'clock.  Except,  perchance, 
a  deer-keeper,  or  a  deer-stealer,  it  was  not 
likely  she  would  meet  a  human  being  for  two 
or  three  n^ilea  together,  and  farm  and  other 
houses  nei^  the  tvack  were  ^  very  sparsely 
scattered  here  and  there.  I  walked  swiftly 
on,  and  soon  came  within  sight  of  Wyatt ; 
but  so  eagerly  was  his .  attention  directed 
ahead,  that  he  did  not  observe  me  till  we 
were  close  abreast'of  each  other. 

"  You  here !"  he  exclaimed,  fairly  gnash- 
ing his  teeth  with  rage.     "  I  only  wisl?' 

"  That  you  had  one  oj:  two  fnends  within 
hail,  eh  ?  Well,  it's  better  for  your  own 
health  that  you  have  1n)t,  depend  upon  it.  I 
have  four  barrels  with  me,  and  each  of  them, 
as  you  well  know,  carries  a  life,  one  of  which 
should  be  yours,  as  sure  as  that  black  head 
is  on  your  shoulders. 

He  answered  only  by  a  snarl  and  a  male- 
diction, and  we  proceeded  on  pretty  nearly 
together.  He  appeared  to  be  much  soberer 
than  before :  perhaps  the  keen  air  had  cool- 
ed him  somewhat,  or  he  might  have  been 
shamming  it  a  little  at  the  inn  to  hoodwink 
the  doctor.  Five  or  six  minutes  brought  us 
to  a  sharp  turn  of  the  road,  where  we  caught 
sight  of  the  young  woman,  who  was  not  more 
than  thirty  or  forty  yards  ahead.  Presently, 
the  sound  of  footsteps  appeared  to  strike  her 
ear,  for  she  looked  quickly  round,  and  an  ex- 
pression of  alarm  escaped  her.  I  was  in  the 
shadow  of  the  road,  so  that,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, she  saw  only  Wyatt.  Another  mo- 
ment, and  her  terrified  glance  rested  upon 
me. 

"  Lieutenant  Wameford  !"  she  exclaimed. 

"  Ay,  my  good  girl,  that  is  my  name.  You 
appear  frightened — not  at  me,  1  hope  ?" 

"  O  no,  not  at  you,"  she  hastily  answered, 
the  color  vividly  returning  to  her  pale  cheeks. 
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*•  This  good-looking  person  is,  I  daresay,  | 
a  sweetheart  of  yours ;    so  I'll  just  keep 
astern  out  of  ear-shot.     My  road  lies  past 
your  dwelling." 

The  girl  appeared  to  understand  me,  and, 
leassured,  walked  on,  Wyatt  lopping  sullenly 
alon^  heside  her.  I  did  not  choose  to  have 
a  fellow  of  his  stamp,  and  in  his  present  mood, 
walking  behind  me. 

Nothing  was  said  that  I  heard  for  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  when  Wyatt,  with  a  snarling 
•* good-night"  tfi  the  girl,  turned  off  by  a 
path  on  the  left,  and  was  quickly  out  of 
light. 

"  I  am  not  very  far  from  home  now,  sir," 
said  the  young  woman,  hesitatingly.  She 
thought,  perhaps,  that  I  might  leave  her,  now 
Wyatt  had  disappeared. 

*'  Pray  go  on,  then,"  I  said ;  "  I  will  see 
you  there,  though  somewhat  pressed  for 
ikoe.*' 

We  walked  side  by  side,  and  after  awhile 
she  said  in  a  low  tone,  and  with  still  down- 
cast eyes :  **  My  mother  lived  servant  in  your 
family  once,  sir." 

''The  deuce!  Your  name  is  Ransome, 
then,  I  suspect." 

*'  Yes,  sir — Mary  Ransome."  A  sad  sigh 
accompanied  these  words.  I  pitied  the  poor 
girl  from  my  heart,  but  having  nothing  very 
consolatory  to  suggest,  I  held  my  peace. 

"There  is  mother !"  she  cried  in  an  almost 
joyful  tone.  She  pointed  to  a  woman  stand- 
ing in  the  open  doorway  of  a  mean  dwelling 
at  no  great  distance,  in  apparently  anxious 
expectation.  Mary  Ransome  hastened  for- 
wards, and  whispered  a  few  sentences  to  her 
mother,  who  fondly  embraced  her. 

"  I  am  very  grateful  to  you-,  sir,  for  seeing 
ICary  safely  home.  You  do  not,  I  daresay, 
remember  me  ?" 

"  You  are  greatly  changed,  I  perceive,  and 
not  by  years  alone." 

"  Ah,  sir !"  Tears  started  to  the  eyes  of 
both  mother  and  daughter.  "  Would  you," 
added  the  woman,  "  step  in  a  moment.  Per- 
haps a  few  words  from  you  might  have  ef- 
fect." She  looked,  whilst  thus  speaking,  at 
her  weak,  consumptive^looking  husband,  who 
was  seated  by  the  fireplace  with  a  large 
green  baize- covered  Bible  open  before  him 
on  a  round  table.  There  is  no  sermon  so 
impressive  as  that  which  gleams  from  an  ap- 
parently yawning  and  inevitable  grave ;  and 
none,  too,  more  quicklv  forgotten,  if  by  any 
resource  of  art,  and  reinvigoration  of  nature, 
the  tombward  progress  be  arrested,  and  life 
pulsate  joyously  again^^^  I  was  about  to 
make  some  remark  upon  the  suicidal  foDj  of 
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persisting  in  a  course  which  almost  necessarily 
led  to  misery  and  ruin,  when  the  but  partially- 
closed  doorway  was  darkened  by  the  burly 
figure  of  Wyatt. 

"  A  very  nice  company,  by  jingo  I"  growl- 
ed the  ruffian  ;  "  you  only  want  the  doctor 
to  be  quite  complete.  But  hark  ye,  Ran- 
some," he  continued,  addressing  the  sick 
man,  who  cowered  beneath  his  scowling  gaze 
like  a  beaten  hound — **  mind  and  keep  a  still 
tongue  in  that  calf's  head  of  youm,  or  else 
prepare  yourself  to — to  take — to  take — 
what  follows.  You  know  me  as  well  as  I  do 
you.     Good- night." 

With  this  caution,  the  fellow  disappeared;, 
and  after  a  few  words.  Which  the  unfortunate 
family  were  too  frightened  to  listen  to,  or 
scarcely  to  hear,  I  also  went  my  way. 

The  information  received  from  Dr.  Lee 
relative  to  the  contemplated  run  near  Hurst 
Castle  proved  strictly  accurate.  The  sur- 
prise of  the  smugglers  was  in  consequence 
complete,  and  the  goods,  the  value  of  which 
was  considerable,  were  easily  secured.  Thero 
occurred  also  several  of  the  ordinary  casu- 
alties that  attend  such  encounters— casualties 
which  always  excited  in  my  mind  a  strong 
feeling  of  regret,  that  the  revenue  of  the 
country  could  not  be  assured  by  other  and 
less  hazardous  expedients.  No  life  was,  how- 
ever, lost,  and  we  made  no  prisoners.  To  my 
great  surprise  I  caught,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  affray,  a  glimpse  of  the  bottle-green  coat, 
drab  knee-cords,  with  gaiter  continuations, 
of  the  doctor.  They,  however,  very  quickly 
vanished  ;  and  till  about  a  week  afterwards, 
I  concluded  that  their  owner  had  escaped  in 
a  whole  skin.     I  was  mistaken. 

I  had  passed  the  evening  at  the  house 
whither  my  steps  were  directed  when  I  es- 
corted Mary  Ransome  home,  and  it  was 
growing  late,  when  the  servant-maid  an- 
nounced that  a  younff  woman,  seemingly  in 
^reat  trouble,  after  inquiring  if  Lieutenant 
Warneford  was  there,  had  requested  to  see 
him  immediately,  and  was  waiting  below  for 
that  purpose.  It  was,  I  found,  Mary  Ran- 
some, in  a  state  of  great  flurry  and  excite- 
ment. She  brought  a  hastily-scribbled  note 
from  Dr.  Lee,  to  the  effiect  that  Wyatt,  from 
motives  of  suspicion,  had  insisted  that  both 
he  and  Ransome  should  be  present  at  the  at- 
tempt near  Hurst  Castle ;  that  the  doctor, 
in  his  hurry  to  get  out  of  harm's  way,  had 
attempted  a  leap  which,  owing  to  his  haste, 
awkwardness,  and  the  frosty  atmosphere  and 
ground,  had  resulted  in  a  compound  fracture 
of  his  right  leg  ;  that  he  had  been  borne  o£F 
in   a  state  of  insensibility ;   on  reoo     *    ~ 
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from  which  he  fonnd  himself  in  Wyatt's 
power,  who,  by  rifling  bis  pockets,  had  found 
some  memoranda  that  left  no  doubt  of  Lee's 
treason  towards  the  smugffliDff  fraternity. 
The  bearer  of  the  note  would,  he  said,  fur- 
ther explain,  as  he  could  not  risk  delaying 
sending  it  for  another  moment— only  he  beg- 
ged to  say  his  life  depended  upon  me. 

"  Life !  I  exclaimed,  addressing  the  pale, 
qnaking  girl;  ''nonsense!  Such  gentry  as 
Wyatt  are  not  certainly  particular  to  a  shade 
or  two,  but  they  rarely  go  that  length." 

**  They  will  make  away  with  father  as  well 
as  Dr.  Lee**  she  shudderingly  replied :  " I 
am  sore  of  it.  Wpratt  is  mad  with  rage." 
She  trembled  so  violently,  as  hardly  to  be 
able  to  stand,  and  I  made  her  sit  down. 

"You  cannot  mean  that  the  scoundrel 
contemplates  murder  V 

"Yes — ^yesl  believe  me,  sir,  he  does. 
You  know  the  Fair  Rosamond,  now  lying 
off  Marchwood?*'  she  continued,  growing 
every  instant  paler  and  paler. 

"  The  trader  to  St.  Michael's  for  oranges 
and  other  fruito  ?" 

"  That  is  but  a  blind,  sir.  She  belongs  to 
the  same  company  as  the  boats  you  captured 
at  Hurst  Castle.  She  will  complete  landing 
her  cargo  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  drop 
down  the  river  with  the  ebb-tide  just  about 
dawn." 

"  The  deuce  they  will !  The  cunning  ras- 
cals. But  go  on.  What  would  you  further 
say?" 

"  Wyatt  insists  that  both  the  doctor  and 
my  father  shall  sail  in  her.  They  will  be 
carried  on  board,  and — and  when  at  sea — 
you  know — you  understand" 

"  Be  drowned,  you  fear.  That  is  possible, 
certainly;  but  I  cannot  think  they  would 
have  more  to  fear  than  a  good  keel-hauling. 
Still,  the  matter  must  be  looked  to,  more 
especially  as  Lee's  predicament  is  owing  to 
the  information  he  has  given  the  king's  offi- 
cers.   Where  are  they  confined  ?" 

She  described  the  place,  which  I  remem- 
bered very  well,  having  searched  it  not  more 
than  a  fortnight  previously.  I  then  assured 
her  that  I  would  get  her  father  as  well  as 
Lee  out  of  the  smuggler's  hands  by  force,  if 
necessary ;  upon  hearing  which  the  poor  girl's 
agitation  came  to  a  climax,  and  she  went  off 
into  strong  hysterics.  There  was  no  time  to 
be  lost,  so  committing  her  to  the  care  of  the 
servant,  I  took  leave  of  my  friends,  and  made 
the  best  of  my  way  to  Hy  the,  hard  off  which 
a  boat,  I  knew,  awaited  me ;  revolving  as  I 
aped  along,  the  best  mode  of  procedure. 
I  hailed  the  boat,  and  instructed  one  of  the 


men — Dick  Redhead,  he  was  generally  called, 
from  his  fiery  poll — a  sharp,  clever  fellow 
was  Dick — to  proceed  immediately  to  the 
house  I  had  left,  and  accompany  the  young 
woman  to  the  spot  indicated,  and  remain  in 
ambush,  with  both  eyes  wide  open,  about 
the  place  till  I  arrived.  The  Rose  was  for- 
tunately off  Southampton  Quay ;  we  soon 
reached  her,  shifted  to  a  larger  boat,  and  I 
and  a  stout  crew  were  on  our  way,  in  very 
little  time,  to  have  a  word  with  that  deceit- 
ful Fair  Rosamond,  which  we  could  still  see 
lying  quietly  at  anchor  a  couple  of  miles  up 
the  river.  We  were  quickly  alongside,  but, 
to  our  great  surprise,  found  no  one  on  board. 
There  was,  however,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  contraband  spirits  in  the  hold ;  and  this 
not  only  confirmed  the  girl's  story,  but  con- 
stituted, the  Fair  Rosamond  a  lawful  prize. 
I  left  four  men  in  her,  with  strict  orders  to 
lie  close  and  not  show  themselves,  and  with 
the  rest  hastened  on  shore^  and  pushed  on 
to  the  doctor's  rescue.  The  night  was  dark 
and  stormy,  which  was  so  far  the  better  for 
our  purpose ;  but  when  we  reached  the  place, 
no  Dick  Redhead  could  be  seen !  This  was 
queer,  and  prowling  stealthily  round  the 
building,  we  found  that  it  was  securely 
barred,  sheltered,  and  fastened  up,  al- 
though by  the  light  through  the  chinks, 
and  a  confused  hum,  it  seemed,  of  merry 
voices,  there  was  considerable  number  of 
guests  within.  Still,  Master  Dick  did  not 
show,  and  I  was  thoroughly  at  a  losa  how; 
to  act.  It  would  not  certainly  have  been 
difficult  to  force  an  entrance,  but  I  doubted 
that  I  should  be  justified  in  doing  so ;  be- 
sides, if  they  were  such  desperadoes  as  Mary 
Ransome  intimated,  such  a  measure  must  be 
attended  with  Joss  of  life — a  risk  not  to  be 
incurred  except  when  all  less  hazardous  ex- 
pedients had  failed,  and  then  only  for  a  suf- 
ficient and  well-defined  pupose.  I  was  thus 
cogitating,  when  there  suddenly  burst  forth, 
overpowering  the  howling  of  the  wind  and 
the  pattering  of  the  rain,  a  rattling  and  fa- 
miliar chorus,  sung  by  at  least  a  dozen  rough 
voices;  and  I  had  not  a  doubt  that  the 
crew  of  the  Fair  Rosamond  were  assisting 
at  a  farewell  revel  previous  to  sailing,  as  that 
Hope,  which  tells  so  many  flattering  tales, 
assured  them  they  would,  at  dawn. 

Such  merriment  did  not  certainly  aound 
like  the  ferocious  exultations  of  intending 
assassins ;  still,  I  was  very  anxious  to  make 
ten  or  a  dozen  amongst  them ;  and  continu- 
ing to  cast  about  for  the  means  of  doing  so, 
our  attention  was  at  length  fixed  upon  a 
strange    object,    not   unlike    a    thirty-aix- 
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ponnder  red-hot  shot,  not  in  tbe  least  cooled 
bj  the  ram,  projecting  inqniringly  from  a 
small  aperture,  ^hich  answered  for  a  win- 
dow, half-way  up  the  sloping  roof.  It 
pvoTed  to  be  Master  Dick's  fiery  head,  but  he 
made  us  out  before  we  did  him.  "  Is  that 
Bill  Simpson?"  queried  Dick,  very  anx- 
iously. The  seaman  addressed,  as  soon  as 
he  could  shove  in  a  word  edgewise  with  the 
chorus  and  the  numerous  wmd-instruments 
of  the  Forest,  answered  that  "it  w<u  Bill 
Simpson ;  and  who  the  blazes  was  that  up 
there  ?"  To  which  the  answer  was,  that ''  it 
was  Dick,  and  that  he  should  be  obliged,  if 
Bill  had  a  rope  with  him,  he  would  shy  up 
one  end  of  it."  Of  course  we  had  a  rope : 
an  end  was  shied  up,  made  fast,  and  down 
tumbled  Master  Dick  Redhead  without  his 
hat,  which,  in  his  hurry,  it  appeared,  he  had 
left  behind  in  the  banqueting- room.  His 
explanation  was  brief  and  explicit.  He  had 
accompanied  the  young  woman  to  the  present 
building,  as  I  ordered ;  and  being  a  good 
deal  wrought  upon  by  her  grief  and  lamenta- 
tions, bad  suggested  that  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  get  Dr.  Lee  and  her  father  to  a  place 
of  safety  without  delay,  proverbially  danger- 
ous. This  seemed  feasible  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
fellow  left  in  charge  by  Wyatt  was  found  to 
be  dead-drunk,  chiefly  owing,  I  compre- 
hended, to  some  powerful  ingredients  in- 
fused in  his  liquor  by  Dr.  Lee.  All  was 
going  on  swimmingly,  when,  just  as  Dick 
bad  got  the  doctor  on  his  back,  an  alarm 
was  given  that  the  crew  of  the  Fair  Rosa- 
nwnd  were  close  at  hand,  and  Dick  had  but 
just  time  to  climb  with  great  difficulty  into 
the  crazy  loft  overhead,  when  a  dozen 
brawny  fellows  entered  the  place,  and  forth- 
with proceeded  to  make  merry. 

A  brief  council  was  now  held,  and  it  was 
unanimously  deemed  advisable  that  we 
ahould  all  climb  up  to  Dick's  hiding-place 
by  means  of  the  rope,  and  thence  contrive 
to  drop  down  upon  the  convivial  gentlemen 
below,  in  as  convenient  a  manner  as  possi- 
ble, and  when  least  expected.  We  soon 
scaled  the  loft,  but  after-proceedings  were 
not  so  easy.  The  loft  was  a  make-shift, 
temporary  one,  consisting  of  loose  planks 
resting  upon  the  cross  rafters  of  the  roof, 
and  at  a  considerable  height  from  the  floor 
upon  which  the  smugglers  were  carousing. 
It  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  easy  enough 
to  have  slid  down  by  a  rope ;  but  this  would 
place  the  first  three  or  four  men,  if  no  more, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  contrabandists,  who,  I 
could  see  through  the  wide  chinks,  were  all 
armed,  and  not  so  drunk  but  that  they  tho- 


roughly knew  what  they  were  about.  It 
behoved  us  to  be  cool,  and  consider  well  the 
best  course  to  pursue.  Whilst  doing  so,  I 
had  leisure  to  contemplate  the  scene  below. 
Wyatt  was  not  there ;  but  around  a  table, 
lignted  by  two  dip-candles  stuck  in  the 
necks  of  black  bottles,  and  provided  with 
abundance  of  liquor,  tobacco,  tin  pannikins, 
and  clay- pipes,  sat  twelve  or  thirteen  ill- 
favored  fellows,  any  one  of  whom  a  prudent 
man  would,  I  am  very  sure,  have  rather 
trusted  with  a  shilling  than  a  sovereign.  The 
unfortunate  doctor,  pale  and  sepulchral  as 
the  death  he  evidently  dreaded  to  be  near  at 
hand,  was  sitting  propped  up  in  a  rude  arm- 
chair ;  and  Ransome,  worse,  I  thought,  thail 
when  I  had  seen  him  a  few  weeks  previously, 
was  reclining  on  a  chest,  in  front  of  which 
stood  his  wife  and  daughter  in  a  condition  of 
feverish  excitement.  There  at  first  appeared, 
from  the  temper  of  the  roisterers,  to  be  no 
cause  for  any  very  grave  apprehension  ;  but 
the  aspect  of  affairs  soon  changed,  and  I 
eagerly  availed  myself  of  a  suggestion  of 
Dick  Redhead's,  and  gave  directions  that 
preparation  for  its  execution  should  be  in- 
stantly and  silently  commenced.  The  thought 
had  struck  Dick  when  perched  up  there 
alone,  and  naturally  lookioff  about  for  all 
available  means  of  aefence,  should  he  be  dis- 
covered. Let  me  restate  my  position  and 
resfjponsibilities.  It  was  my  duty  to  rescue 
Lee,  the  agent  of  the  Customs,  from  the. 
dangerous  predicament  in  which  he  was 
placed  ;  and  the  question  was,  how  to  effect 
this  without  loss  of  life.  It  would,  no  doubt, 
have  been  easy  enough  to  have  turned  up 
one  or  two  of  the  loose  planks,  and  have  shot 
half  the  smugglers  before  they  could  have 
made  their  escape.  This,  however,  was  out 
of  the  question,  and  hence  the  adoption  of 
Dick's  proposal.  It  was  this :  in  the  loft 
where  we  lay,  for  stand  upright  we  could 
not,  there  was,  amongst  several  empty  ones, 
one  full  cask,  containing  illicit  spirits  of  some 
kind,  and  measuring,  perhaps,  between  forty 
and  fifty  gallons.  It  was  wood-hooped,  and 
could  be  easily  unheaded  by  the  men  s  knives, 
and  at  a  given  signal,  be  soused  right  upon  the 
heads  of  the  party  beneath,  creating  a  con- 
sternation, confusion,  and  dismay,  during 
which  we  might  all  descend,  and  end  the 
business,  I  hoped,  without  bloodshed. 

This  was  our  plan,  and  we  had  need  to  be 
quick  about  it,  for  as  I  have  said,  the  state 
of  affairs  below  had  suddenly  changed,  and 
much  for  the  worse.     A  whistle  was  heard 

I  without ;  the  front  entrance  was  hastily  un- 
barred, and  in  strode  Wyatt,  Black  J^^ 
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and  well  did  he  on  this  occasion  viDdicate  the 
justice  of  his  popular  designation.  Every- 
body was  in  a  moment  silent,  and  most  of 
those  who  could  stood  up.  "  What's  this  in- 
fernal row  going  on  for  ?  he  fiercely  growled. 
**  Do  you  want  to  get  the  sharks  upon  us 
again  ?"  There  was  no  answer,  and  one  of 
the  men  handed  him  a  pannikin  of  liquor, 
which  he  drank  greedily.  "  Lee,^  he  savagely 
exclaimed,  as  he  put  down  the  vessel,  "  you 
■at  out  with  us  in  half  an  hour  at  latest." 

**  Mercy,  mercy !"  gasped  the  nerveless, 
fsehle  wretch  :  "  mercy." 

*'  Oh,  ay,  we'll  give  you  plenty  of  that, 
and  some  to  spare.  You,  too,  Ransome, 
prepare   yourself,   as  well  as  your  dainty 

daughter  here." He  stopped  suddenly, 

not,  it  seemed,  checked  hy  the  frenzied  out- 
cries of  the  females,  but  by  a  renewed  and 
piercing  whistle  on  the  outside.  In  the  mean- 
time, our  fellows  were  getting  on  famously 
with  the  hoops  of  the  huse  spirit- cask. 
"  Why,  that  is  Richards'  whistle,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  What  the  furies  can  this  mean  ? 
Unbar  the  door  I" 

This  was  instantly  done,  and  a  man,  a 
sailor  by  his  dress,  rushed  in.  **  The  Fair 
JRoiomond  is  captured,  and  the  preventive 
men  are  in  possession  of  her." 

My  "  Quick  I  quick !"  to  the  men,  though 
too  loud,  from  the  suddenness  of  the  surprise, 
was  happily  lost  in  the  rageful  outburst  of 
Wyatt.  "  Hell-fire !"  he  roared  out.  "  But 
you  lie ;  it  cannot  be." 

**  It  is  true,"  rejoined  the  man.  *'  I  and 
Olarke  went  on  shore  about  an  hour  ago  in 
the  punt,  just  to  aet  a  nip  of  brandy  this  cold 
njffht,  as  you  won  t  let  us  break  bulk  on  board. 
Wnen  t^e  returned,  Tom  went  up  the  side 
first,  was  nabbed,  and  I  had  hardly  time,  upon 
hearing  him  sing  out,  to  shove  off  and  escape 
myself" 

We  were  now  ready,  and  two  of  the  planks 


just  over  Wyatt's  head  were  carefully  turned 
over.  He  seemed  for  a  moment  paralysed — 
for  a  moment  only. 

Suddenly  he  sprang  towards  Mary  Ran- 
some, grasped  her  hair  with  one  hand,  and 
in  the  other  held  a  cocked  pistol :  "  You," 
he  shouted — "  you  accursed  minx,  have  done 
this.     You  went  out  two  hours  ago" 

I  lifted  my  hand.  "  Hurra !  Take  that, 
you  cowardly  lubber  I  "  roared  Dick  Red- 
head ;  and  down  went  the  avalanche  of 
liquid,  knocking  not  only  the  pistol  out  of 
Wyatt's  hand,  but  himself  clean  off  his  legs, 
and  nearly  drowning  Mary  Ransome,  her 
mother,  and  half-a-dozen  others.  A  rope 
had  been  made  fast  to  one  of  the  rafters, 
down  which  we  all  quietly  slid  before  the 
astonished  smugglers  could  comprehend 
what  had  happened.  Resistance  was  then 
out  of  the  question,  and  they  did  not  attempt 
it.  I  took  Wyatt  and  one  or  two  others  into 
custody,  for  having  contraband  spirits  in  their 
possession ;  and  the  others  were  permitted 
to  make  themselves  scarce  as  quickly  as 
might  be — a  license  they  promptly  aviuled 
themselves  of. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  add.  Henry  Ran- 
some  died,  I  heard,  not  long  afterwards,  of 
pulmonary  consumption,  brought  on  by  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  hb  wife  and 
daughter  ultimately  got  into  respectable  ser- 
vice. Mary  Ransome  married  in  due  time, 
and  with  better  discretion  than  her  mother, 
for  she  does,  or  did,  keep  one  of  the  branch 
post-offices  in  Bermondsey.  Dr.  Lee  disap- 
peared from  the  neighbourhood  the  instant 
the  state  of  his  leg  enabled  him  to  do  so,  and 
I  have  never  seen  him  since.  John  Wyatt, 
alias  Black  Jack,  was  transported  for  life, 
under  the  alias  of  John  Martin,  for  a  high- 
way robbery  near  Fareham,  in  the  year 
1827.  Lately  I  saw  him  on  board  the  con- 
vict hulk  at  Portsmouth. 


Thb  Widow  of  Marshal  Soult. — ^The 
Duchess  of  Dalmatie,  widow  of  Marshal 
Soult,  died  at  Soultberg,  on  the  12th  instant, 
aged  81.  The  deceas^  Duchess  was  bom 
and  bred  a  Protestant,  but  on  her  death -ded 
became  a  Roman  Catholic,  having  requested 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  to  attend  her 
and  administer  the  sacraments  of  his  church. 


Her  illness  was  very  short,  and  a  day  or  two 
before  she  expired  there  was  no  serious  ap- 
prehension that  her  end  was  so  near.  Her 
last  moments  were  cheered  by  the  presence 
of  her  son  and  daughter,  the  Marquise  de 
Mornav,  who,  in  fact,  had  not  quitted  her 
since  the  death  of  their  father. 
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NO.  v.— THE  GRACCHI. 

It  may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the 
writings  of  Cicero  have  not  been  far  more 
prejudicial  than  useful  with  respect  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  Constitutional  history  of 
Borne.  The  aflfectionate  admiration  with 
which  we  justly  regard  him  as  an  orator,  as 
a  philosopher,  and  as  a  moralist,  blended 
wiUi  the  esteem  which  we  feel  for  his  person- 
al purity  and  probity  in  an  age  of  foul  cor- 
ruption, make  us  prone  to  adopt  his  opinions 
as  a  politician,  and  to  echo  his  eloquent 
revilings  or  eulogies  of  the  statesmen  who 
were  his  contemporaries,  and  also  of  those 
who  had  preceded  him  in  the  Roman  Com- 
monwealth. A  more  unsafe  guide  it  would 
be  difficult  to  select.  Not  only  did  Cicero 
carry  into  politics  the  loose-tongued  disregard 
of  facts,  and  unmeasured  malignity  of  invec- 
iiYe,  which  have  in  all  ages  been  the  discred- 
itable privileges  of  the  bar ;  but  he  was  so 
completely  a  party  man,  he  was  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  all  the  prejudices  of  the  senato- 
rial faction,  as  to  be  incapable  of  doing  justice 
to  any  one,  who  either  m  the  Ciceronian  age, 
or  in  former  ages,  had  opposed  the  Roman 
aristocracy ;  and  in  particular  he  was  judi- 
dally  blind  to  the  high  qualities  and  wise 
statesmanship  of  the  two  illustrious  tribunes 
of  the  people,  who  had  perished  in  the  .at- 
tempt to  reform  the  Roman  republic,  at  the 
commencement  of  its  final  century  of  revolu- 
tion. Moreover,  Cicero,  after  his  Consulate, 
was  painfully  conscious  that  he  himself  was 
open  to  attack  for  having  put  Roman  citizens 
to  death  without  a  legal  trial  (however 
much  the  notorious  guilt  of  Cataline's  accom- 


plices might  have  clamored  for  such  pun- 
ishment) :  and  he  therefore  eagerly  seized 
every  opportunity  of  eulogizing  the  slayers  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  of  citing  uie  conduct  of 
Nasica  and  Opimus  as  laudable  precedents 
for  his  own.  The  Roman  rhetoricians  and 
moralists  of  succeeding  ages  took  up  the 
same  strain  ;  and  whenever  a  sonorous  com- 
mon-place  about  sedition  was  to  be  rounded 
'  off,  the  Gracchi  were  sure  to  be  introduced 
as  the  very  types  of  the  character  of  the 
factious  demagogue.  Hence,  and  also  from 
the  portentous  blunders  which  long  prevail- 
ed among  mediaeval  and  modern  scholarSy 
about  the  nature  of  the  Agrarian  laws,  a 
cloud  of  unmerited  obloquy  has  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years  rested  on  the  memories 
of  two  of  the  purest  patriots  that  the  world 
ever  saw.  The  same  evil  fortune  that  preyed 
on  them  while  living,  has  persecuted  them 
beyond  the  grave.  It  is  one  of  the  highest 
honors  of  modern  German  scholarship,  that 
it  has  redressed  this  flagrant  iniquity^ 
Until  about  fifty  years  ago,  the  belief  was 
almost  universal,  that  the  Gracchi  in  their 
celebrated  reforms  attacked  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate property ;  that  their  object  was  to  con- 
fiscate the  landed  estates  of  the  rich,  and  to 
parcel  them  out  among  the  populace.  They 
were  regarded  in  fact,  as  the  first  levelleni 
and  socialists. 

It  was  about  the  close  of  the  last  century 
that  Heyne  and  Heeren  pointed  out  the  real 
object  of  the  Agrarian  laws  ;  but  the  know- 
ledge circulated  slowly  and  imperfectly  be- 
fore the  apperance  of  the  great  historical 
treatises  of  Niebuhr.  But  the  subject  is 
now  well   understood;   and  at  the  same 
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time,  the  assertions  of  Cicero  about  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Gracchi  sought  to  effect 
their  reforms,  his  insinuations  that  they 
wished  to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  country's  constitution,  and  his 
panegyrics  on  those  who  slew  them,  have 
come  to  be  -  valued  at  their  true  worth. 
Cicero,  as  a  witness,  is  now  cautiously  scan- 
ned. The  French  historian  Michelet  (whose 
eloquent  voice  in  the  University  of  Paris  has 
lately  been  silenced  by  the  present  usurper 
of  France),  has  done  good  service  here.  In 
Michelet's  "  Histoire  Romaine"  the  great 
orator  of  Rome  is  depicted  in  his  true  colors 
when  viewed  as  a  politician ;  and  generous 
justice  is  done  to  those  whose  fame  has  so 
long  suffered  under  Ciceronian  misrepresenta- 
tions. There  will  soon  be  few  educated  men, 
or  even  children,  who  will  regard  the  Grac- 
chi in  any  other  than  their  true  light ; — that 
of  constitutional  reformers,  who  respected 
the  rights  of  property,  and  who  sought  to  re- 
•novate,  not  to  destroy,  the  institutions  of 
their  country. 

The  condition  of  Rome  at  the  time  when 
the  elder  Gracchus  first  came  forward  (about 
132  B.C.)  is'  admirably  described  by  Heeren,* 
and  it  must  be  thoroughly  understood  in  or- 
der to  judge  the  Gracchi  fairly.  We  must 
not  be  deceived  by  the  appearance  of  tran- 
quility which  we  meet  with  when  first  look- 
ing to  that  epoch.  The  favorite  maxim  of 
one  of  our  own  statesmen  "  Quieta  ne  mo- 
vete,"  is  only  conditionally  wise.  It  de- 
pends on  whether  the  placidness  of  the 
political  body  is  that  of  healthy  action,  or 
whether  it  is  the  stillness  of  decay,  and  the 
silent  engendering  of  corruption.  There  is 
unfortunately  far  more   truth  in    Montes- 

?uieu's  expression  respecting  the  Roman 
/ommonweallh  in  its  best  times.  "  Un  gouv- 
ernement  libre,  c^est  a  dire  toujour  a  ayite,** 
When  Tiberius  Gracchus  proposed  his  first 
Reform  Bill  at  Rome,  she  had  already  reach- 
ed her  seventh  century.  After  a  long  series 
of  wars  she  had  made  herself  mistress  of  all 
Italy ;  and  then  engaging  in  the  life-or- death 
struggles  of  the  Punic  wars,  she  had  crushed 
her  great  rival  Carthage, — a  conquest  which 
placed  within  her  grasp  the  dominion  of  the 
ancient  world.  Eight  provinces  beyond  Italy 
were  actually  annexed  to  Rome  about  the 
time  when  Carthage  perbhed.  These  were 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Spain,  Illyria,  Ma- 
cedonia, the  best  part  of  Greece,  under  the 
title  of  Achaia,  and  the  fertile  North  African 
coast,  which  had  once  been  the  territory  of 
Carthage.     The  legions  had  already  been 

*  Oetchkihte  der  Staateanmhen  der  Oracchen. 


victorious  in  Asia ;  and  the  Senate  had 
formed  political  connections  with  numerous 
Asiatic  and  other  states,  which  became  com- 
pletely dependent  upon  Rome,  under  the  title 
of  "  Allies  of  the  Roman  People."  Abroad 
Rome  saw  no  rival ;  at  home  she  felt  no  fued. 
The  old  dissensions  between  the  Plebeians  and 
Patricians  had  long  died  away;  ever  since 
the  time  when  the  Plebeians  obtained  an 
equality  of  civic  rights ;  and  the  Patriciate, 
though  not  abolished,  became  a  mere  title. 

But  though  thus  fair  and  promising  at  first 
sight,  the  condition  of  Rome  had  in  reality 
become  ft-aught  with  the  direst  perils.  The 
sovereign  Roman  people  was  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  human  beings  that  inhabited 
the  territories  of  the  Roman  Republic.  The 
dominant  minority  was  in  imminent  dangler, 
from  the  jealousy  of  those  whom  it  excluded 
from  power ;  and  it  was  also  itself  becoming 
rapidly  divided  into  two  antagonistic  classes 
of  paupers  and  millionaires.  It  was  in  Italy 
that  these  evils  were  peculiarly  developing 
themselves.  The  natives  of  the  provinces 
(which  have  been  enumerated)  had  been  too 
recently  and  too  effectually  conquered,  and 
the  terror  of  the  name  of  Rome  was  too 
heavy  on  their  hearts,  for  any  serious  insur- 
rection there  to  be  probable.  But  the  Ital- 
ians had  all  formed  portions  of  the  conquer- 
ing armies.  They  supplied  and  continued  to 
supply  the  largest  part  of  the  troops  whom 
the  Roman  consuls  and  praetors  led  forth  to 
incessant  campaigns.  Thej  were  trained  in 
the  same  discipline,  and  most  of  them  spoke 
the  same  language  with  the  Romans.  So 
many  generations  had  passed  away  since 
their  subjugation  by  Rome,  that  all  feeling  of 
inferiority  had  worn  off,  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  sense  of  conscious  merit,  and  by 
jealous  impatience  at  a  system,  which,  while 
it  compelled  them  to  lavish  their  treasures 
and  their  blood  in  furtherance  of  the  ambition 
of  Rome,  denied  them  all  honor,  rank,  and 
power ;  which  subjected  them  to  the  capri- 
cious tyranny  of  every  Roman  officer  in  war, 
and  every  Roman  magistrate  in  peace. 

So  also  (to  adopt  the  just  and  eloquent 
words  of  Heeren*),  "As  the  external  con- 
dition of  Rome  was  calculated  to  cause  alarm, 
did  her  internal  state  threaten  the  speedy 
outbreak  of  commotion.  Notwithstanding 
their  brilliant  conquests,  notwithstanding  the 
plunder  of  so  many  rich  territories  and  towns, 
the  lot  of  the  larger  portion  of  the  sovereign 
Roman  people  was  far  from  enviable.  Un 
the  contrary,  the  conquerors  of  the  world 
were,  as  far  as  the  great  majority  were  con- 

*  Gesohiohte  der  StaatBunmhen  der  Gxmoohen. 
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eerned,  much  poorer  and  worse  off  than  their 
forefathers  had  been,  whose  whole  territory 
only  extended  over  a  few  miles.  The  dili- 
gent culture  of  their  lands  secured  to  the 
early  Romans  the  means  of  subsistence ;  but 
a  career  of  conquest  destroyed  that  early  in- 
dustry ;  and  the  moral  which  experience  has 
so  often  verified,  was  taught  here  also— that 
conquerors  are  not  benefitted,  but  impover- 
ished through  their  conquests  and  plunder- 
ings.  The  facility  of  obtaining  booty  weans 
men  from  regular  habits ;  and  causes  indi- 
gence instead  of  superfluity,  because  it  at 
once  creates  a  multitude  of  new  wants. 

"  In  this  wise,  a  class  of  men  had  formed 
itself  at  Rome,  possessing  neither  property 
nor  industry — a  numerous  populace.   So,  too, 
as  single  families  acquired  enormous  wealth 
through  official  employments,  and  especially 
through  the  governments  of  provinces,  did 
this  mass  become  more  and  more  pauperized ; 
and  the  hideous  phenomenon  which  a  great 
city  often  displays,  extreme  poverty  by  the  side 
of  excessive  wealth,  began  to  manifest  itself 
at  Rome.     And  there  were  peculiar  causes, 
that  lay  deep  hidden  in  the  internal  constitu- 
tion of  the  state,  which  we  must  comprehend, 
in  order  to  form  a  right  judgment  of -the  po- 
litical effects  that  were  their  consequences. 
The  riches  of  the  great  families  consisted,  in 
a  great  degree,  of  landed  possessions,  which 
were  not,  strickly  speaking,  their  property ; 
— ^not  family  estates,  but  state  domains,  oc- 
cupied under  singular   circumstances.     As 
the  Romans  gradually  extended  their  victo- 
ries over  Italy,  they  had  taken  from  the  con- 
quered nations  either  the  whole  of  their  lands 
or  the  greater  portion  ;  these  being  consid- 
ered the  most  valuable  part  of  the  booty, 
and  the  legitimate  acquisition  of  the  victors. 
They  then  used  to  plant  colonies  in  the  sub- 
jugated states,  allotting  to  them  a  certain 
portion  of  the  conquered  territory  as  their 
property.     Still,  by  far  the  largest  part  of  it, 
especially  the  uncultivated  districts,  became 
the  property  of  the  state,  or  common  land. 
These  state  domains  were  underlet  to  single 
citizens,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  quit- 
rent,  which  was  required  to  be  paid  up  every 
five  years,  for  the  good  of  the  Republic.    But 
these  principles  had  long  been  lost  sight  of. 
The  better  the  lands  were,  the  more  did  the 
rich  families  crowd  to  them.     The  quit-rents 
were  irregularly  paid ;  and  the  boundaries  of 
public  and  private  estates  universally  con- 
fused.    Thus  had  the  great  in  Rome  obtained 
immense  landed  possessions ;  which,  although 
they  were,  strictly  speaking,  common  prop- 
erty, yet  became,  as  it  were,  fiefs,  the  posses- 


sion of  which  no  one  could  forcibly  take  awaj 
from  those  who  had  once  settled  in  them. 
Though  this  abuse,  which  had  placed  the 
possession  of  almost  all  the  lands  in  Italy  in 
the  hands  of  a  small  body  of  men,  was  in  it- 
self destructive  to  population  and  to  indus- 
try, it  must  be  rated  a  much  greater  evil, 
that  these  lands  wece  tilled,  not  by  free  la- 
borers, but  by  bond-slaves.  This  was  con- 
sidered the  most  advantageous  mode ;  because 
this  class  might  be  harder  used,  and  especi- 
ally because  there  was  no  fear  of  their  being 
pressed  for  military  service  in  war-time.  It  is 
easy  to  calculate  the  effects  which  this  must 
have  produced  through  Italy.  The  land  be- 
came depopulated  of  its  native  inhabitants, 
and  the  number  of  freemen  was  diminished 
as  that  of  slaves  was  increased.  In  Rome 
itself,  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed  and 
needy  populace  grew  larger  and  larger ;  and 
there  was  a  perpetual  influx  of  the  destitute 
inhabitants  of  the  country  into  the  capital 
city,  tempted  by  the  display  of  the  constantly 
increasing  profusion  of  the  wealthy. 

"  This  numerous  populace  wanted  only  a 
leader,  and  a  definite  leading  principle,  to 
form  themselves  into  a  democratical  party  ; 
and  by  the  side  of  them  stood,  fully  arrayed 
in  opposition,  a  completely  organized  aristoc- 
racy. During  the  long  period  of  quiet  which 
had  prevailed  since  the  expiration  of  the 
brawls  between  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians, 
the  supremacy  of  the  senate  had  gradually 
become  so  firm  and  unlimited,  that  one  muat 
properly  treat  it  as  the  Roman  Government. 

**  That  administration  of  the  senate  so  long 
and  so  brilliant — those  wars  so  gloriously 
carried  on,  and  brought  to  still  more  glon- 
ous  conclusions — those  conquests,  those  po- 
litical connections  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
had  given  the  senate  a  dignity  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  ;  had  hallowed  its  power  ;  made 
reverence  to  it  more  than  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion, made  it  a  religion  :  for  without  her  sen- 
ate could  Rome  have  become  what  they  be- 
held her  ?     The  very  elections,  which  were 
almost  the  only  modes  in  which  the  people  ex- 
ercised their  rights,  seem  to  have  then  become 
almost  empty  forms.     Moreover,  during  the 
long  and  undisputed  domination  of  the  senate, 
a  family  aristocracy  had  gradually  sprung  up, 
not  indeed  based  immediately  upon  birth,  but 
upon  participation  in  the  high  offices  of  the 
state,  of  which  a  seat  and  a  vote  in  the  senate 
were  the  kgal  consequences ;  but  it  was  an 
aristocracy  which  had  gradually  obtained  the 
firmness  and  consistency  which  usually  char- 
acterizes an  hereditary  nobility.    It  had  grad- 
ually come  to  this,  that  a  number  of  families 
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had  ezdosirely  appropriated  to  .themselves 
the  high  offices  of  state,  and  thereby  also  the 
■eats  in  the  senate  ;  so  that,  as  neither  Pa- 
trician nor  Plebeian  origin  conferred  any  right 
to  them,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  man 
to  attain  any  of  these  posts,  unless  he  was  a 
member  or  intimate  connection  of  one  of  the 
chief  families,  that  already  styled  themselves 
'the  Nobility.'  Thes^  houses  alone  had 
reaped  the  fruits  of  the  victories  and  con- 
quests of  the  Romans — theirs  were  the  com- 
mands and  administration  of  provinces ;  for 
them  were  kingdoms  and  empires  heaped  to- 
gether, as  the  spoils  of  war,  by  the  devas- 
tating legions  of  Rome. 

**  Such  was  the  real  internal  condition  of 
Rome.  And  who  sees  not  that  a  fire  was 
smouldering  in  her,  certain  sooner  or  later  to 
break  out?  There  needed  but  a  leader,  who 
would  rouse  the  masses,  and  place  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  movement;  and  a  mighty 
democratical  element  must  start  from  chaos 
into  action,  to  commence  a  struggle  with  the 
senate  and  the  ruling  families,  the  results  of 
which  none  could  foresee. 

'*  The  usual  lot  of  states  thus  circumstanced 
is,  that  some  wild  and  ambitious  spirit;  springs 
forward  as  the  chief  of  the  oppressed,  with 
the  desire,  not  to  help  them,  but  to  aggran- 
dise himself.  Rome  was  in  this  respect  more 
fortunate.  Two  brothers,  of  pure  hearts  and 
high  patriotism,  came  forward  as  the  origina- 
tors of  this  enterprise;  and  though  their 
efforts  failed,  their  history  is  doubly  mterest- 
ing  for  their  own  sakes." 

The  family  of  the  Gracchi  (though  not 
Patrician)  was  one  of  the  Great  Houses  of 
the  Roman  commonwealth.  It  was  illustrious 
for  the  achievements  of  many  of  its  members 
in  war;  it  was  connected  with  the  still  more 
renowned  Houses  of  the  Scipios  and  the 
Glaudii ;  and  its  scions,  if  they  only  adhered 
to  the  party-interests  of  their  order,  had 
wealth,  power,  civil  and  military  rank  pre- 
pared for  them  as  by  hereditary  right.  This 
IS  to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  in  estimating 
the  chiaracters  of  the  Gracchi.  Had  they 
been  susceptible  of  a  selfish,  or  a  sordid  im- 
pulse, they  never  would  have  become  the 
martyrs  of  the  people's  cause. 

Despite  of  all  the  mass  of  evils  that  now 
were  rankly  germinating  in  Rome,  there  was 
yet  much  to  justly  boast  of  in  the  name  of 
Roman,  and  the  republic  was  one  in  which  a 
great  and  good  spirit  might  wbh  to  live,  and 
tor  which  it  would  be  willing  to  die.  The 
celebrated  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  Cornelia, 
had  in  youth  preferred  a  Roman  home  to  a 
sovereign's  crown,  when  sought  in  marriage 


by  the  E^ptian  king.  She  was  the  daiigh* 
ter  of  Scipio  Africaaus ;  and  in  Sempronius 
Gracchus  she  found  a  husband  worthy  of 
her  exalted  and  enlightened  spirit.  After 
his  death,  she  lived  only,  as  it  seemed,  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  his  children  **  in 
the  love  of  their  name,  the  honor  of  their 
country,  and  the  resolution  to  avert  the  evil 
days  that  were  at  hand.  Proud  as  she  was 
of  her  father  and  her  illustrious  race,  she  was 
prouder  still  of  the  hopes  which  were  yet  to 
be  fulfilled  in  her  sons ;  and  to  the  two  who 
survived,  when  one  after  another  had  been 
taken  away,  she  clung  with  an  affection  that 
watched  every  moment  of  their  youth,  as 
though  it  were  the  beginning  of  an  age  of 
usefulness  or  fame.  The  people,  who  looked 
up  to  her  as  to  a  queen,  caught  something  of 
her  enthusiastic  confidence  in  her  children; 
while  those  who  were  admitted  to  her  house* 
or  were  trusted  to  complete  the  education 
she  began,  appear  to  have  been  persuaded* 
as  of  themselves,  that  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi  was,  as  she  deserved  to  be,  the  mo- 
ther of  sons,  who  would  grow  to  be  heroes 
as  naturally  as  they  grew  to  be  men.* 

There  was  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
ages  of  the  two  brothers,  which  isolated  them 
in  their  careers,  and  prevented  the  co-opera* 
tion  which  perhaps  might  have  ensured  their 
success.  The  elder  of  the  two,  Tiberius,  first 
signalized  himself  by  his  gallantry  in  the 
military  service,  to  which,  according  to  na- 
tional custom,  he  was  sent  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  When  Carthage  was  stormed, 
he  was  the  first  Roman  that  mounted  the 
wall.  He  afterwards  held  the  rank  of 
Qusestor  in  the  Roman  army  before  Numan- 
tia.  He  there  acqiyred  the  esteem  both  of 
friends  and  foes ;  and  when  the  incompetency 
of  the  Roman  general  Mancinus  had  placed 
his  legions  at  the  mercy  of  the  Numantines* 
it  was  chiefly  the  personal  influence  of  Ti- 
berius Gracchus  which  induced  the  Spaniards 
to  grant  a  lenient  convention,  and  to  spare 
the  lives  of  their  invaders,  on  condition  of  a 
promise  of  peace  between  themselves  and 
Rome.  The  Roman  senate,  with  its  usual 
haughtiness  and  bad  faith,  refused  to  satisfy 
this  convention ;  and, ordered  Mancinus,  the 
general  who  had  signed  it,  to  be  given  up  to 
the  Numantines.  It  was  proposed  that  his 
chief  officers  should  also  be  given  up  with 
him.  This  would  have  involved  Tiberius 
Gracchus:    but  the  feeling  of  the  Roman 

*  See  the  admirable  chapter  on  the  Graeehi  in 
Eliot's  "Liberty  of  Rome:"  a  work  that  reflects  the 
highest  credit  on  the  scholarship  of  the  United 
States. 
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people  in  favor  of  saving  the  vonng  Qosea- 
tor,  was  so  strong,  and  so  vehementlv  ex- 
pressed, that  he  and  the  other  suhordinate 
officers  were  rescued  from  this  peril,  which 
fell  upon  the  unfortunate  commander  alone. 

The  Roman  people  seemed  thus  to  have 
laid  Tiberius  Gracchus  under  a  personal  ob- 
liffation  to  devote  to  their  service  the  life 
which  they  had  preserved.  This  may  have 
stimulated  him  to  come  forward  in  their  be- 
half, to  rescue  the  Roman  Commonalty  from 
their  increasing  misery,  and  to  pour  into  the 
state  the  life-blood  of  a  renovated  middle 
class.  But  he  is  known  to  have  formed  the 
outline  of  his  measures  at  an  earlier  period. 
It  was  on  his  journey  through  Central  and 
North  Italy,  when  tibout  first  to  join  the 
army  in  Spain,  that  he  had  been  struck  by 
the  growing  evils  of  his  native  land,  and  had 
resolved  to  attempt  their  remedy. 

In  that  journey  of  many  days,  he  looked 
around  him  in  vain  for  the  homesteads  and 
little  holdings  of  the  yeomanry,  and  the  free 

S;ricultural  peasantry,  who  had  long  formed 
e  staple  of  the  strength  of  Italy.  Far  and 
near  he  saw  nothing  but  the  overgrown 
estates  of  rich  absentees,  on  which  the  only 
human  residents  were  gangs  of  slaves  in 
chains,  with  their  overseers  and  the  armed 
patrols  that  guarded  them.  Such  were  the 
sights,  that,  in  the  words  of  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall,  "moved  the  holy  indignation  of  the 
elder  Gracchus ;"  they  had  been  present  to 
hb  spirit  in  the  camp ;  and  now,  on  his  re- 
turn to  Rome,  evenr  hour  brought  with  it 
some  fresh  proof  of  the  awful  condition  of 
the  country,  but  showed  him  also  that  the 
means  still  existed  of  arresting  it,  if  promptly 
and  vigorously  applied. 

It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  carrv  ont  his 
plans,  that  he  should  be  clothed  with  some 
eonstitutional  character ;  and  for  this  purpose 
be  sought  the  office  of  tribune,  which  gave  the 
power  of  convening  the  people  together,  and 
laying  measures  before  them,  which,  when 
voted,  became  laws:  an  office  which  would 
also  render  his  person  inviolable.  The  people 
elected  him  enthusiastically,  and  he  then  laid 
before  them  his  celebrated  Agrarian  Bill, 
which  he  had  designed  as  the  engine  for  sav- 
ing the  state. 

It  was  in  the  Domain  Lands  (the  nature 
and  tenure  of  which  have  been  already  ex- 
plained) that  Tiberius  believed  he  had  found 
the  means  for  raising  the  pauperized  lower 
orders  from  their  debased  and  debasing  con- 
dition, and  restoring  to  Rome  her  *'  gallant 
yeomen*'  and  her  "bold  peasantry,  their 
country's  pride."    In  limiting  the  amount  of 


domain  land  which  should  be  in  the  tenure 
of  any  individual,  he  proposed  no  innova- 
tion, but  merely  revived  tne  ancient  law  of 
the  celebrated  Licinius  Stolo,  which  forbade 
any  man  to  be  the  tenant  of  more  than  five 
hundred  jugers  (about  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres)  of  public  land.  This  law  had 
never  been  repealed,  though  it  had  become 
a  dead  letter.  For  the  Roman  nobles  who 
coveted  the  occupation  of  those  lands,  were 
also  the  censors  who  leased  them  out,  and 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  courts,  before 
which  any  accusation  for  illegality  in  such 
matters  must  have  been  brought. 

Tiberius  Gracchus  sought  to  make  these 
high-born  land-sharks  give  up  what  they  had 
unrighteously  grasped.  His  bill  reenacted 
the  clauses  of  the  old  Licinian  law,  limiting 
the  state-land  in  any  one  man's  tenure  to 
five  hundred  jugers,  with  two  hundred  and 
fifty  more  for  each  of  two  sons.  He  reckon- 
ed that  by  the^e  means  a  large  amount  of 
territory  would  be  surrendered  to  the  state's 
disposal,  out  of  which  he  proposed  to  make 
allotments  to  the  poorer  citiasens.  These  al- 
lotments were  to  be  inalienable,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  new  class  of  small  proprietors,  who 
would  thus  be  called  into  existence,  from  de- 
priving their  families  of  them,- by  their  own 
extravagance,  or  in  consequence  of  the  legal 
chicanery  of  their  opulent  neighbors. 

Such  were  the  main  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
which,  even  if  they  could  be  called  harsh 
towards  vested  interests,  certainly  violated  no 
law,  but  asserted  the  law  over  those  who 
had  long  defied  it.  No  man's  property  was 
taken  from  him.  The  wealthiest  of  the  Me- 
telli  and  of  tlie  other  great  houses  were  left 
in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  thousands  of 
acres,  which,  by  inheritance  or  lawful  pur- 
chase were  their  own.  They  were  merely 
told  that  the  state,  their  landlord,  required 
them  to  quit  the  excess  of  state  lands,  of 
which  they  were  unlawful  and  fraudulent 
tenants.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  impress- 
ing on  our  minds  the  true  idea  of  the  Agra- 
rian law  of  the  Gracchi,  is  to  suppose  that 
our  own  transmarine  possessions,  such  as  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  and  New  Zealand,  were  either 
parts  and  parcels  of  Great  Britain,  or  that 
they  were  so  close  to  this  country,  that  an 
Englishman  could  use  land  in  them  without 
becoming  an  emigrant.  The  crown  lands 
(>.  e.  the  state  domains)  in  those  countries 
would  then  of  course  be  extremely  valuable, 
and  grants  of  them  would  be  eagerly  desired 
by  men  of  all  classes. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  an  old  law  exist- 
ed, limiting  the  amount  of  Crown  lands  to  be 
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granted  to  any  one  person,  defining  the  rent 
he  was  to  pay,  and  strictly  prohibiting  slave 
labor  ;*  but  a  clique  of  our  aristocracy  had 
contrived  to  secure  the  management  of  these 
Crown  lands,  and  to  make  grants  of  enor- 
mous districts  on  easy  terms  to  members  of 
their  own  body,  so  that  these  ample  terri- 
tories were  monopolized  by  a  few  great  fam- 
ilies. Let  us  suppose  also  that  they  employed, 
instead  of  English  free  labor.  Hill-coolies  or 
Negro  slaves  to  cultivate  them.  Let  us 
suppose  the  masses  of  our  own  population  to 
be  even  in  a  worse  state  of  misery  and  want, 
than  is  unhappily  too  often  the  case.  Final- 
ly, let  us  suppose  a  popular  statesman  coming 
forward  with  a  Bill  for  the  resumption  of  aU 
illegal  Crown  grants,  for  more  strictly  defining 
the  amount  in  future  to  be  held  by  each 
grantee,  and  for  making  allotments  among 
the  deserving  poor  of  this  country  out  of  the 
lands  which  would  thus  be  surrendered  to 
the  Crown.  Such  would  be  in  the  main  a 
counterpart  of  the  celebrated  measure  of  the 
Gracchi.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  spirit  of  .  the  old  Roman  law  was  far 
stricter  ar\d  sterner  than  that  of  the  English. 

The  indulgent  treatment  which  in  modem 
times  is  generally  shown  to  long-continued 
occupation,  even  when  originally  wrongful, 
was  wholly  alien  to  ancient  opinions.  And 
even  in  England,  until  very  recent  times,  it 
would  have  been  held  that  no  period  of  lim- 
itation could  bar  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  as 
chief  representative  of  the  state.  But  the 
mild  and  equitable  character  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus  is  strikingly  shown  in  the. clauses 
of  compensation  which  formed  part  of  his 
original  measure.  The  dispossessed  tenants 
of  the  state  domains  were  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  public  treasury  the  value  of  their  build- 
ings, their  crops,  and  their  agricultural  im- 
provements ;  and  the  three  hundred  and 
twenty  acres  which  they  were  permitted  to 
retain,  were  to  become  theirs  in  absolute 
ownership.  Certainly  Plutarch  is  right  in 
saying,  that  never  was  there  proposed  a  law 
more  mild  and  gentle  against  iniquity  and 
oppression. 

It  is  the  peculiar  curse  of  aristocratic 
bodies,  that  those  who  compose  them,  lose, 
when  met  together,  the  kindliness  and  the 
regard  for  public  opinion  by  which  each  in- 
dividually might  have  been  influenced.  At 
the  same  time,  all  their  hai-sh  and  sordid 
feelings  grow  ranker  by  mutual  encourage- 
ment.    The  worst  of  tyrants  and  the  worst 

—  -  -  -  .      _  _      -  — 

*  The  old  Licinian  law  requires  a  certain  number 
of  free  laborers  to  be  employed  for  every  acre. 


of  moba  are  sometimes  susceptible  of  a  gen* 
erous  impulse ;  the  best  of  aristocracies  never 
is.  The  Roman  nobility  (with  the  exception 
of  a  few  purer  and  more  far-sighted  spirits) 
rose  in  remorseless  rancor  against  Tiberias 
Gracchus,  and  poured  forth  their  invectives 
on  his  head,  as  an  agitator  and  disturber  of 
the  public  peace,  for  thus  attacking  their 
order,  and  menacing  their  pecuniary  inter- 
ests. The  excitement  of  the  people  m  favor 
of  their  Tribune  grew  equally  high,  and  Ti- 
berius was  soon  hurried,  by  the  violence  of 
his  supporters,  beyond  the  limits  which  his 
own  gentle  and  just  spirit  would  fain  have 
preserved.  The  Senatorial  party  induced 
Octavius,  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Gracchus 
in  the  tribunate,  to  put^  his  veto  on  the  bill, 
which  thus  necessarily  fell  to  the  ground. 
The  popular  party  retorted  by  a  second  l»ll, 
more  severe  than  the  first,  for  the  clauses  of 
compensation  were  struck  out.  As  Octavius 
persisted  in  his  opposition,  Tiberius  Gracchus 
convened  the  Assembly  of  the  Tribes,  and 

Eroposed  that  the  obstructive  Tribune  should 
e  deposed  from  his  office.  This  was  done, 
and  the  Agrarian  Bill  was  forthwith  passed. 
This  act  of  Tiberius  in  deposing  Octavius 
was  certainly  unconstitutional,  if  we  adopt 
the  definition  which  a  great  historian  of  our 
own  country  gives  of  an  unconstitutional  act, 
**  one  that  is  a  perilous  innovation  on  former 
usages."  Cicero  is  copious  and  vehement 
in  his  censures  of  it ;  yet  the  same  Cicero 
eulogises  precisely  the  same  conduct  when 
practised  in  behalf  of  Cicero's  party  by  the 
Tribune  Gabinius,  towards  his  colleague  Tre- 
bellius.  Such  measures  are  unquestionably 
to  be  lamented,  on  account  of  the  dangerous 
precedent  they  set,  and  the  extent  to  which 
they  impair  that  reverence  for  the  path  of 
ancient  ordinance,  which  Mr.  Grote  has  so 
well  designated  constitutional  morality.  Their 
excuse  must  be  found  (if  found  at  all)  in  the 
nature  of  the  emergency  which  dictates  them. 
There  is  still  extant  part  of  a  speech  of  Ti- 
berius Gracchus  wherein  he  justified  himself 
for  what  he  had  done  towards  Octavius.  He 
urged  that  the  sanctity  which  hedged  a  trib- 
une was  conferred  on  him  by  the  people,  and 
existed  only  so  long  as  he  availed  himself  of 
it  for  the  people.  He  asked  whether  a 
tribune  who  soqght  to  burn  the  capitol  and 
destroy  the  arsenals,  would  be  permitted  to 
do  so  with  impunity,  out  of  regard  to  his 
tribunitian  character.  He  argued,  that  if  the 
majority  of  the  tribes  had  power  to  make  a 
tribune,  surely  the  whole  body  of  the  tribes 
must  have  power  to  unmake  one.  The  whole 
of  this  fragment  of  ancient  oratory  is  well 
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worth  sindying;  but  perhaps  the  fearful 
problem  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  strove  to 
solve  when  he  deposed  Octavius,  may  be 
best  stated  in  the  words  of  the  French  Gi- 
rondin  Yergniaud, — Is  a  magistrate  to  be 
■offered  comtilvtionally  to  ruin  the  constitu- 

Hon  r 

When  the  Agrarian  law  was  passed,  Tibe- 
rius succeeded  in  nominating  the  three  Com- 
missioners who  were  to  carry  it  into  execu- 
tion ;  but  the  Senate,  though  they  had  lost 
the  battle,  maintained  the  war.  An  aristoc- 
racy frequently  wins  back  in  detail  all,  and 
more  than  all  the  advantage  wrested  from  it 
by  the  popular  partv  in  a  crisis  of  excite- 
ment. The  duty  which  the  land  commis- 
sioners had  to  perform  was  eminently  diffi- 
cult and  invidious ;  and  the  Roman  nobles 
threw  every  possible  embarrassment  in  their 
way,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  deriding 
them  as  inefficient,  or  inveighing  against 
them  as  tyrannical.  At  the  same  time  the 
usual  reaction  in  the  feelings  of  a  popular 
party  towards  its  chiefs,  that  follow  a  tri- 
umph, was  taking  place.  Exaggerated  hope 
was  succeeded  by  unjust  and  unreasonable 
dissatisfaction.  Tiberius  felt  that  his  favor 
and  power  were  waning  fast;  and  looked 
forward  with  anxiety  to  the  close  of  his  year 
of  office,  when  his  person  would  cease  to  be 
inviolable,  and  he  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
any  prosecutor  who  chose  to  impeach  him 
before  a  tribunal  composed  of  his  inveterate 
enemies:  He  sought,  therefore,  to  be  again 
elected,  and  strove  by  all  means  in  his  power 
to  recall  his  wavering  partizans  around  him. 
The  election  on  the  first  da^  was  broken  off, 
in  consequence  of  violent  rioting,  and  on  the 
second  day,  Scipio  Nascia,  one  of  the  chief 
men  in  the  senate,  and  who  was  a  large 
bolder  of  public  lands,  led  a  band  of  senators 
and  their  attendants,  armed  with  bludgeons, 
to  the  attack  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  his 

?arty.  No  resistance  was  attempted,  and 
iberius  and  three  hundred  of  his  friends 
and  adherents  were  brutally  massacred. 
The  dead  bodies  were  stripped  by  the  ex- 
ulting slayers,  dragged  in  savage  triumph 
through  the  streets,  and  then  flung  with  ig- 
nominy into  the  Tiber. 

The  man  of  the  people  had  fallen;  but 
his  law  survived,  and  there  survived  also  the 
brother  of  the  murdered  man,  the  young 
Caius,  who  was  silently  maturing  a  resolution 
equal  to  that  of  his  brother,  and  intellectual 
powers  of  a  far  higher  order. 

Caius  Gracchus  was  in  Rome  when  Tibe- 
rius was  killed,  and  begged  in  vain  of  the 
aristocratic  assassins  for  his  brother's  body. 


to  pay  it  the  last  sad  honors.  Almost  bro- 
ken-hearted at  the  misery  that  had  come 
upon  his  house,  Caius  sought  to  retire  for  a 
time  from  the  forum  and  the  dread  memories 
by  which  it  was  haunted. 

Tiberius  had  sought  to  initiate  him  into 
public  life  by  nominating  him  one  of  the  land 
commissioners ;  but  such  functions  were  now 
insupportable.  He  required  a  breathing 
space  to  nerve  himself  for  his  own  scene  in 
the  tragedy  of  civic  strife.  He  had  already 
served  with  dbtinction  in  the  army  of  Spain, 
and  he^  now  sought  and  obtained  a  subordi- 
nate command  as  qusestor  in  Sardinia,  where 
a  revolt  had  broken  out,  and  some  active 
service  might  be  expected. 

In  Sardmia  he  confirmed  the  hieh  opinion 
already  formed  among  all  who  had  seen  him, 
of  the  purity  of  his  morals,  his  courage,  his 
administrative  capacities,  and  his  marvellous 
power  of  swayinff  the  will  of  those  with 
whom  he  came  m  contact.  The  senate 
watched  him  like  a  tiger's  whelp,  and  sought 
by  artifices  to  prolong  his  term  of  office  in 
Sardinia,  so  as  to  Keep  him  away  from 
Rome;  but  Gracchus  felt  that  the  Hour 
was  come,  and  the  senate  soon  felt  that  the 
Man  was  come  also. 

Caius  had  long  believed  himself  to  be  des- 
tined to  his  brother's  fate.  He  often  used 
to  tell  his  comrades  of  a  dream  that  he 
dreamed  while  seeking  the  qusestorship,  and 
that  never  ceased  to  haunt  his  soul.  One 
night,  when  fatigued  by  the  toils  of  canvass- 
ing, and  saddened  by  the  thoughts  that  such 
scenes  recalled,  he  had  retired  to  rest,  he 
saw  in  a  vision  the  spirit  of  his  slain  brother, 
and  heard  Tlberius's- well-remembered  voice 
upbraid  him  for  his  doubts  and  delays. 
"  Why  linger,  Caius  ?"  said  the  vision ; 
'*  why  shrinK  back  from  the  appointed  path  ? 
My  fate  must  be  thy  fate,  ana  thou  must  die 
the  death  by  which  I  perished."  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  this  remarkable 
dream;*  and  it  proves  how  deeply  Caius 
Gracchus  had  brooded  upon  his  brother's 
melancholy  career,  and  how  thoroughlv  he 
was  convinced  that  his  own  life  would  be 
the  forfeit  of  his  endeavoring  to  do  his  duty. 
But  he  woke  from  that  dream  with  pure  un- 
clouded soul,  "  he  woke  not  indeed  to  joyful 
hope  of  future  triumph,  but  to  the  far  more 
marvellous  resolution  of  employing  aright 
and  fervently  the  life  that  yet  remained  be- 
fore the  coming  of  its  mournful  end."  f 


•  See  the  evidence  of  it  in  Cicero's  "De  Divina- 
tione,"  L  I,  sec.  2S. 
f  Eliot^  *' Liberty  of  Bome,**  voL  iL.  p.  246. 
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Ten  /ears  after  Tiberias  Gracchus  was 
made  tribune,  Caius  Oracchns  came  forward 
at  Rome  to  demand  the  aame  fatal  honor. 
Hia  appearance  in  Che  eloquent  war  of  the 
forum  was  like  that  of  Achilles  emerging 
from  inaction  to  sway  the  storm  of  battle  be- 
fore Troy.  80  immeasurably  did  Caius 
Qracchos  exceed  all  hia  competitore  in  elo- 
oneoce,  in  strength  of  mind,  and  in  the  pres- 

a;e  which  can  only  be  giTeo  by  the  acknowl- 
^ed  union  of  genius  with  generous  self-de- 
TOtion.  Like  Achilles,  be  Koew  himself  to 
be  a  Doomed  Man,  and  voluntarily  chose  a 
brief,  bright  career,  that  soon  was  to  set  in 
blood,  rather  than  desert  his  mission  for  a 
loDg  life  of  inglorious  ease. 

His  election  as  one  of  the  tribunes,  and 
hit.  re-elecUon  for  a  second  year  of  office, 
were  rejoicingly  accorded  by  the  admiring 
people,  who  sought  in  idoliung  him  to  eitin- 
ffuish  their  remorae  for  having  betrayed  bis 
brother. 

It  is  truly  said  by  the  American  historian 
(rf  the  liberty  of  Rome,  that  the  labors  of  the 
Great  Tribune  are  run  together  on  the  an- 
cient canvas  in  masses  so  confused  as  to  rep- 
resent a  different  work  to  almost  every  eye. 
But  though  the  details  may  be  doubtful,  we 
OBO  discern  some  leading  groups,  and  the 
hand  of  a  master  is  visible  in  them  all.  One 
class  of  the  measures  of  Caius  had  relation 
to  making  his  brother's  Agrariao  law  more 
efficient.  Another  provided  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  great  roads  and  other  public 
works  of  utility  and  magnificence  in  Italy. 
A  third  sought  to  relieve  part  of  the  needy 
Roman  populace,  by  sending  them  out  as 
oolonisls.  A  fourth  regardea  the  better  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and,  in  particular, 
Caius  sought  to  create  a  new  constitn^onal 
order  in  the  state,  by  transferring  the  right 
of  judging  in  the  principal  tribunals  from  the 
senators  (who  had  grossly  abused  it)  to  men 
of  the  equestrian  class.  Another  law  pro- 
vided for  the  sale  of  com  at  a  low  price  to 
the  poorer  citizens  of  Rome.  This  law  has 
been  severely  consured,  but  Xiebubr's  obser- 
vations on  it  are  worth  attention,  both  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  Gracchus,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  allusion  which  this  great 
German  writer  makes  to  one  of  the  institu- 
tions of  England.  Niebuhr  says  of  Ciuaa 
Gracchus : — 

"  His  Hubaequent  legialstion  embraced  every 
branch  of  the  adnninietration,  and  is  of  ihe  most 
varied  nalure.  Those  who  infer  from  his'legisla- 
tion  that  he  was  a  demagogae,  ire  greatly  mis- 
taken ;  the  laws  themselves  contradict  such  a  view. 
The  measure  against  which  most  has  been  said. 


is  rhat  which  ordered  that  cam  ahonid  be  eold  at 
a  low  price  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  In 
oiider  lo  nndenttand  this  law,  we  must  remenibet 
that  Rome  was  a  republic  with  iminease  revenue*, 
a  great  part  of  which  belonged  to  the  sovereign, 
that  is,  to  the  people,  and  tMt  a  vast  number  of 
them  were  as  poor  in  our  own  days.  What  should 
such  a  population  of  free  men  do  7  Were  they  to 
beg?  or  should  the  state  support  them?  The 
idea  of  the  dignity  of  a  free  state  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  many  things,  and  this  is,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  case  with  (he  poor's  rates  in  EngUnd.  With 
a  barbarous  people  this  idea  has  no  meaning ;  but 
with  a  free  and  proud  nation  it  is  a  doty  to  pro- 
vide for  those  members  of  the  community  who  are 
unsble  to  provide  for  themselves.  The  nDmbet 
bf  real  pnupersat  Rome  must  have  been  immense; 
many  of  them  were  not  included  in  any  tribe,  and 
others  belong  to  the  Iribut  urfrmkc,  bnt  sll  were 
descended  offree  parents; — and  were  these  people 
to  be'allowed  losiarve  1  Both  tbeOraccbi  entertain- 
ed the  idea  of  turning  ae  many  of  them  as  possible 
into  indnslrioos  husbandmen;  but  this  was  not 
practicable  in  every  instance.  If,  in  our  days,  a 
part  of  the  revenue  of  a  capital  town  were  set 
apart  to  pamper  the  poor,  it  would  indeed  be  cut 
pable,  although  capitals  are  in  moet  ca«es  more 
favored  in  this  respect  than  oiher  towns.  But  C. 
Gracchus  had  no  intention  of  giving  away  the 
com  for  nothing ;  he  only  gave  it  at  so  low  * 
price  that,  with  some  labor,  the  poor  might  be  en- 
abled lo  support  themselves  and  their  cnildreu." 

But  the  most  important  of  his  political 
schemes  was  his  design  to  remove  the  discon- 
tent of  the  Italian  tribes,  and  topourfresh  blood 
into  tbeeihauB  ted  commonwealth,  by  gradual- 
ly giving  the  Roman  franchise  to  the  Allies. 
This  was  essentially  a  return  to  the  old  prin- 
ciples by  which  the  early  commonwealth  had 
continually  recruited  and  augmented  her 
strength.  In  the  olden  ages  of  Rome,  the 
best  and  most  meritorious  of  the  Italian  alliei 
were  from  time  to  time,  admitted  to  the  citi- 
zenship, and  it  was  to  them  that  Rome  owed 
the  hulk  of  her  population,  and  many  of  the 
bravest  and  sagest  of  ber  generals  and  her 
statesmen.  Gracchus  sought  to  revive  this 
wise  and  general  policy,  which  had  now  be«i 
neglected  ever  since  the  interval  between  the 
first  and  second  Punic  wars,  the  date  of  the 
formalioD  of  the  last  new  tribes.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  respecting  the  wisdom  of  this 
proposal  of  Caius  Gracchus.  It  is  demon- 
strated by  what  happened  some  years  after 
his  death,  when  the  very  measures  for  en- 
franchising the  Italian  altiea,  which,  if  passed 
at  the  time  when  Gracchus  proposed  them, 
would  have  given  Rome  a  new  population 
of  grateful  _citizens,  were  extorted  from  her 
at  the  sword's  point,  after  a  war  which 
menaced  her  very  existence,  wasted  the  fair- 
est regions  of  Italy,  and  almost  exterminated 
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some  of  the  hardiest  and  bravest  Italian  | 
tribes. 

It  was,  however,  probably  this  very  mea- 
sare,  the  wisest  of  all  that  Caius  Gracchus 
formed,  which  was  made  use  of  by  his 
enemies  to  injure  his  power  with  the  Roman 
populace.  The  lowest  portion  of  the  Roman 
mob  looked  on  the  scheme  for  making  them 
share  their  franchise  with  the  Italian  allies  in 
the  same  spirit  as  the  corrupt  part  of  the  old 
Toters  in  one  of  our  boroughs,  regard  a  pro- 
posal for  comprehending  the  neighboring 
districts  in  their  electoral  boundary.  Em- 
boldened by  this  sympton  of  decay  in  the 
popularity  of  the  Great  Commoner,  the  Ro- 
man Senate  now  skillfully  availed  themselves 
of  his  absence  from  Rome  while  superintend- 
ing the  founding  of  a  new  colony,  to  set  up 
one  of  their  own  body  to  supersede  him  in 
the  leadership  of  the  people,  and  to  outbid 
him  by  lavish  promises  of  boons,  far  surpass- 
ing those  which  the  Gracchi  had  ever  proffered. 
Tms  unprincipled  but  subtle  policy  was  suc- 
cessful ;  and  Caius,  on  his  return  to  Rome, 
found  himself  no  longer  the  man  of  the 
people,  who  were  wild  in  their  acclamations 
of  Drusus,  the  crafty  agent  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  pretended  thorough-going  champion  of 
the  mob. 

Plutarch's  narrative  of  the  last  days  of 
Caius  Gracchus,  and  of  the  circumstances  of 
his  death,  is  eminently  beautiful ;  but  it  is 
too  well  known  and  to  long  for  insertion 
here.  When  he  failed  in  obtaining  the 
Tribunate  a  third  time,  and  when  he  saw 
Opimius,  the  most  bitter  and  unscrupu- 
loos  of  the  senatorial  chiefs,  made  consul,  he 
knew  that  his  hour  was  come.  Some  of  the 
more  violent  of  his  friends  would  have  essayed 
resistance,  but  Caius  refused  to  shed  Roman 
Uood  even  in  self-defence.  The  principle 
which  animated  the  Gracchi  was  that  which 
the  Girondins  of  France  expressed  in  their 
motto,   ''Mori  quam  fsedari."    When  the 


high  military  coura^  and  ability  which  both 
the  brothers  had  displayed  is  remembered, 
we  can  only  attribute  the  passiveness  of 
Caius  as  well  as  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  in  the 
closing  scenes  of  their  career  to  the  noblest 
and  purest  of  all  earthly  motives,  to  a  degree 
indeed  of  self-sacrificing  virtue,  of  which  the 
heathen  world  offers  no  other  example. 

When  the  consul  Opimius  and  his  armed 
band  of  assassins  had  slain  Caius  Grac- 
chus and  three  thousand  of  his  adherents, 
when  the  savage  proscription  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  fall  of  Tiberius  had  been  renewed 
with  tenfold  cruelty ;  when  the  people  were 
terror-struck  into  submision;  the  Senate 
easily  procured  the  passing  of  laws  which 
evaded  or  nullified  the  chief  measures  of  the 
two  great  Tribunes,  and  restored  to  the  no- 
bility their  illgotten  gains.  But  Republican 
Rome  never  afterwards  knew  tranquility. 
The  stain  of  bloodguiltiness  rested  on  the 
conquering  senatorial  party.  They  had  in- 
troduced the  appeal  of  battle  into  political 
controversy,  and  the  populace  retaliated  when 
opportunity  came,  and  learned  to  look  on  in- 
surrection as  a  right.  When  the  Roman 
nobles  were  cowering  before  the  ferocious 
Marius,  the  Gracchi  were  fearfully  avenged ; 
but  the  Commonwealth,  for  which  they 
had  died,  perished  at  last  herself  amid 
the  strife  of  armed  factions,  in  which  (as 
the  greatest  of  all  historians  remarks*) 
« bloody  provocations  are  followed  by  still 
bloodier  retaliations ;  and  men  in  their  vio- 
lence set  the  example  of  doine  away  with 
those  common  laws  of  humanity  which  all 
parties  alike  would  fain  appeal  to  in  their 
adversity ;  and,  by  their  own  previous  con- 
duct, put  themselves  out  of  the  pale  of  those 
laws,  when  they  themselves  mis^ht  have  oc- 
casion to  solicit  their  protection. ' 


*  Thncydides,  8d  book,  82d  Mctioo. 
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The  late  Tom  Moore  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  most  generous  encouragers  of  the 
young  Disraeli — 

*"  The4)eai]tifal  boy 
^Who  wrote  that  wondrous  tale,  *Alroy,* " 

Moore  was  not  at  all  sensitive  coneeminff  his 
diminutive  stature.    He  rather  liked  to  joke 


about  it.  At  a  horticultural  show  at  Devizes, 
about  five  years  since,  we  witnessed  an  amus- 
ing encounter  between  the  poet  and  a  mili- 
tary friend  who  is  considerably  above  the  or- 
dinary stature — "  How  are  you,  captain," 
said  Moore,  his  countenance  looking  peculiar- 
ly droll,  "  it  is  rather  cold  down  here — how 
do  you  find  it  up  your  way  ?" 
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It  is  not  easy  now  to  fix  the  day  in  the 
antumn-winter  of  1829-30,  on  which  destiny 
directed  the  steps  of  a  couple  of  projecting 
literary  gentlemen  to  Regent-street,  and  so 
determined  the  site  and  name  of  Fraser's 
Magazine,  The  one  of  them  was  a  Mr. 
Frasbr,  a  barrister  and  a  man  about  town, 
of  no  great  standing  in  Grub-street.  The 
other,  a  slightly-stooping  person  verging  to- 
wards forty,  of  slender  buUd,  with  blue  eyes, 
hair  already  greyish,  and  of  modest  and 
scholarly  aspect,  was  Wiluam  Maoinn, 
whose  name  falls  familiar  on  every  literary 
ear,  and  who  had  for  years  been  an  eminent 
inhabitant  of  that  august  and  productive  lo- 
cality. In  conjunction  with  the  unfortunate 
GiLUES  (whose  plaintive  Reminiscences  some 
of  our  readers  may  remember  as  a  product 
of  last  year's  literature)  Fraser  had  helped 
to  start  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review.  But 
the  two  fell  out,  and  Fraser  taking  with  him 
South EY  and  Carlylb,  set  up  the  Foreign. 
Alas !  in  spite  of  these  illustrious  contribu- 
tors, the  Foreign  Review  was  on  the  verge  of 
extinction,  and  on  that  unknown  day  of  the 
autumn-winter  of  1829-30,  Fraser  saw  the 
near  approach  of  the  moment  when  he  must 
doflf  the  editorial  robes,  and  lay  down  the 
editorial  sceptre.  As  an  editor  of  The  Stand- 
ard, unfurled  some  three  years  before  that 
the  Abdiels  of  Toryism  might  rally  under  its 
daily  folds,  Maoinn  had  one  stnng  to  his 
bow.  But  a  good  and  strong  one,  a  lucra- 
tive connection,  namely,  with  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  had  lately  snapped  through  over- 
tension  ;  and  surely  he  wanted  another,  for 
his  appetite  was  keen,  and  the  game  was 
plentiful  around.  Cobden,  indeed,  was  still 
a  barman.  Bright  still  spun  coarse  yams, 
crowmg  obscure  upon  his  native  dunghill; 
the  organizing  genius  of  Wilson  was  still 
doomed  to  superintend  the  manufacture  of 
starch ;  and  the  urchin-face  of  the  little  Hep- 
worth  Dixon  was  still  shiny  with  the  grease 
of  the  cotton-mill,  all  unconscious  of  its  fu- 
ture moustache  I  But  it  was  the  hey-day  of 
Jeremy  Bentham  and  the  philosophical  rad- 
icals, of  HxNBT  Brougham  and  the  diffusion 


of  useful  knowledge ;  the  joyful  spring- tide 
and  budding-timeofToMMACAULAT,  of  Doc- 
tor DioNYsius  Lardner,  and  (O  fortunate 
era!)  of  the  future  baronet  of  Enebworth. 
John  Bull  was  subsiding  into  decorum ;  the 
Quarterly  could  load  and  fire  only  once  in 
the  three  months ;  was  all  this  to  roam  at 
large  undisturbed  save  by  a  stray  spent  shot 
from  the  Frith  of  Forth  ?  Could  the  bril- 
liant literary  population  of  the  metropolis  of 
the  world  not  send  out  a  periodical  equal  to 
Blackwood  f  Maginn  and  Fraser  surveyed 
each  his  intellectual  dimensions,  and  inwardly 
mustering  their  men,  answered  confidently, 
Yes.  Revolving  these  things  in  their  minds, 
and  with  some  select  manuscript  in  thehr 
pockets,  the  two  strolled  forth  into  wide  Lon- 
don, in  search  of  a  publisher.  As  they  wended 
their  way  down  Regent-street,  the  name  of 
Fraser,  over  a  bookseller's  door,  caught  the 
blue  eye  of  Maginn.  '<  Come,"  he  said  to 
his  companion,  "  here  is  a  namesake  of  yours, 
let  us  try  our  luck  with  him."  They  entered, 
and  as  the  fates  would  have  it,  the  stranger- 
bibliopolist  was  in  a  listening,  a  bland,  a 
hopeful,  nay,  a  speculative  mood.  The  Doc- 
tor and  his  friend  unfolded  their  plan ;  forth- 
with the  bargain  was  struck,  a  double  spon- 
sorship fixed  the  name,  and  on  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1830,  appeared  No.  I.  of  Fraseis 
Magazine, 

Billy  Maginn  was  a  Cork  man,  and  open- 
ed his  blue  eyes  to  the  light  in  the  year  1794. 
His  father  kept  a  thriving  school  for  young 
gentry  in  that  "Athens  of  Ireland,*'  and 
Billy,  under  these  favorable  circumstances, 
so  took  to  learning,  that  when  sent  to  Trinity 
College  he  soon  grew  to  be  one  of  its  fore- 
most scholars,  and  became  a  Doctor  of  Laws 
at  twenty-four,  which,  they  say,  is  a  surpris- 
ing phenomenon.  He  was  a  fellow  not  only 
of  infinite  classical  and  general  literary  ac- 
quirements, but  with  a  wdnderful  gift  of  im- 
provising either  verse  or  prose,  and  withal  of 
a  blithe  genial  humor,  which  his  bigoted 
Orangeism  and  Toryism  might  convert  into 
reckless  and  potent  but  never  deadly  or  fero- 
cious sarcasm.    To  such  a  man,  in  the  last 
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^eare  of  tba  reign  of  Obobgb  III.,  a  period- 
ical like  Blackwood  was  fall  of  inyitation,  and 
while  studying  at  Dublin,  or  teaching  at  Cork, 
he  was  a  regular  and  a  favorite  contributor. 
At  last,  in  1823,  he  came  to  London  (with  a 
wife)  to  push  his  way  as  a  literary  adventur- 
er. Perhaps  Lookhabt  had  taken  a  fancy  to 
him,  or  thought  him  likely  to  be  useful,  and 
introduced  him  to  John  Murray,  who  sent 
him  abroad  as  a  foreign  editor  of  TheReprB- 
tentative,  and  for  whom  he  was  nearly  editing 
Btbon's  letters.  Then  he  scribbled  for  John 
Bull,  who  was  dad  of  such  an  ally,  wrote  for 
the  annuals,  and  was  an  editor  of  The  Stand- 
ard, when  Fraser  began  its  career.  Editor 
of  Fraser  he  cannot  be  called,  for  indeed 
Fraser  never  had  an  editor,  being  a  republic 
or  ochlocracy  rather  than  a  monarchy,  hmited 
or  absolute.  But  no  doubt  whatever  func- 
tion of  supervision  or  selection  wcu  exercised, 
the  doctor  had  a  principal  share  in.  No  one 
grudged  to  look  upon  him  as  the  central  point 
of  the  Fraserian  circle.  His  genial  Irish 
mind,  which  had  taken  a  trip  into  many  de- 
partments of  literature,  and  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  some  of  them,  understood 
and  sympathized  with  most  of  the  contribu- 
tors, and  held  them  lightly  together. 

Poor  Maginn!  People  who  knew  him 
like  to  speak  of  him,  and  to  speak  of  him 
kindly,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults  and  foibles. 
Did  the  reader  ever  hear  a  story  of  him  on 
the  Thames,  which,  whether  true  in  its  details 
or  not,  marks  the  character  he  had  for  gen- 
ially influencing  his  fellowmen?  From  the 
first,  BiLLT  had  a  trick  of  spending  his  money 
a^  fast  as  he  got  it ;  but  latterly  he  spent  it 
much  faster,  and  with  the  usual  result.  Often, 
the  "  human  face  divine,"  as  exhibited  by  the 
hurrying  throngs  of  the  Strand,  it  was  for- 
bidden him  to  behold ;  often  the  busy  hum 
of  Fleet-street,  which  Johnson  loved  so  well, 
it  was  forbidden  him  to  hear.  Through 
''  back  slums  "  and  the  labyrinthine  intrica- 
cies of  the  Temple  he  was  condemned  to 
slink  (seeing  a  bailiff  in  every  shadow,)  to- 
wards Bridge-st.,  Blackfriars,  whither  news- 
paper-business called  him.  Once,  on  such 
an  occasion,  the  shadow  proved  a  reality,  and 
Maoinn  had  to  take  to  his  heels,  making  for 
the  water's  edge.  Arrived  there,  he  found 
one  solitary  skiff,  into  which  he  darted,  and 
loosening  the  rope  that  bound  it  to  the  shore, 
he  struck  Father  Thames  with  sounding  oars, 
and  passed  the  mid-stream,  beyond  which 
the  bailiff,  panting  on  the  water's  edge,  even 
had  he  procured  a  boat,  could  not  seize  him, 
him  uncapturable  within  the  waterv  limits  of 
Surrey.    A  huge  barge  (so  runs  tne  story,) 


waiting  for  the  tide,  was  moored  jast  beyond 
the  welcome  limit,  and  into  it  Maoinn,  leap- 
ing, found  a  score  of  men,  smoking  pipes  and 
quaffing  liquor  from  pewter  pots.  Easily 
adjusting  himself,  the  doctor  soon  made 
friends  with  them,  took  hb  pipe  and  drank 
from  his  pot,  harangued  them  on  our  glori- 
ous constitution  in  Church  and  State,  and  on 
the  institutions  of  our  forefathers,  and  grad- 
ually working  them  to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm, 
declared  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  the  cause 
of  loyalty,  that  because  of  it  he  had  lost  his 
all,  and  that  because  of  it  on  yonder  shore,  a 
bailiff  waited  to  arrest  him  for  a  few  paltry 
pounds.  The  bargemen  were  taken  captive 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  Irishman,  and  act- 
ually (it  is  said)  subscribed  the  money  with 
which  Maoinn,  rowing  to  shore,  dbmissed 
the  bailiff  and  pursued  his  devious  way  to 
the  office  of  Tlie  Standard, 

Such  was  the  man  who  frequently,  about 
middle,  and  always  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  entered  Mr.  Fraser's,  the  bookseller. 
No.  215  Regent-street,  and  calling  for  a 
bottle  of  sherry,  set  to  work  on  if'raser^s 
Magazine.  A  strange  lot,  you  may  be  sure, 
he  had  about  him ;  for  literary  Toryism,  like 
literary  Liberalism,  has  (or  had)  its  unfath- 
omable deeps  of  disrespectability.  West- 
MACOTT  would  be  there  sometimes,  no  doubt, 
the  editor  of  The  Age,  and  afterwards  of  The 
Argus,  the  enfant  perdu  of  Tory  journalistics. 
And  thou,  with  Ihy  ever  active  quill,  O 
Frank  Churohill,  ready  to  knock  off  squib 
or  criticism,  or  essay,  or  whatever  else  was 
wanted,  why  hast  thou  gone  without  thy 
biographer  ?  One  would  cheerfully  exchange 
a  volume  about  the  virtuous  and  respectable 
Penn  for  one  good  sheet  descriptive  of  thy 
life,  O  Frank!  Wast  thou  among  the 
friends'  of  Eli  a,  that  ragged  regiment  whom 
he  has  celebrated  ?  Surely  he  would  have 
made  thee  free  of  his  pipe  and  gin  and  water, 
in  preference  to  many  a  respectable  Scotch- 
man with  mouth  full  of  toad  and  extraneous 
saliva.  For  though  illegitimate,  0  Frank  1 
thou  wast  of  noble  birth,  and  didst  reckon 
for  thy  ancestor  the  greatest  of  Churchills, 
the  conqueror  of  Blenheim,  whom  in  port 
and  swelling  demeanor  thou  didst  imitate ; 
nor  in  satiric  talent  wast  thou  inferior  to  Par- 
son Churchill  of  the  by-gone  century. 
Strange  stories  they  tell  of  thee,  0  Frank, 
that  unlike  ordinary  mortals,  never  didst 
thou  lay  thy  head  o  niehts  on  pillow,  never 
was  thy  body  swathed  m  sheets.  Thou  wast 
of  the  nomads  of  the  great  Babylon,  and 
didst  live  perpetually  in  cabs.  Say,  Muse 
(for  thou  knowest),  did  Frank  once  run  up 
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a  cab-bill  of  twenty  pounds,  a  bill  to  his  cab- 
landlord,  who  put  him  into  gaol  for  it? 
Ernest  of  Hanover  liked  this  Churchill, 
and  had  him  over  to  his  court,  where  long  he 
might  have  remained,  had  it  not  been  for 
inebriation,  and  the  sad  spectacle  of  the  pen- 
sioner unconscious  in  a  wheelbarrow  rolled 
before  the  royal  windows.  And  now,  while 
the  respectable  Penn  has  his  paragraphs  and 
review  articles,  thou,  0  Frank,  art  urged 
(haply  in  a  cab),  unwept  and  unknown, 
through  the  long  night,  because  thou  hast 
had  to  go  without  a  celebrating  Dixon  {vaie 
iacro). 

These  two  were  of  the  disrespectables,  but 
other  Tory  writers  of  a  respectable  kind 
availed  themselves  of  Fraser,  Lockhart 
saw  here  a  famous  opportunity  for  scarifying 
men  whom  he  did  not  care,  or  did  not  like, 
to  attack  in  The  Quarterly ;  and,  provided 
the  victim  was  "  Liberal,"  he  was  fair  game 
in  Maginn*s  eyes.  Let  it  be  added,  how- 
ever, of  Lockhart,  that,  although  a  Scotch- 
man, he  befriended  Maginn's  widow  after 
he  could  get  nothing  more  out  of  her  hus- 
band;— striking  generosity  to  those  who 
know  aught  of  the  race  that  comes  from  be- 
yond the  Tweed.  Galt,  the  sly  and  pawky, 
contributed  a  good  deal  of  6ction.  So,  like- 
wise, the  stalwart  Allan  Cunningham,  and 
the  Shepherd  hight  of  Ettrick.  Poor  L.  E. 
L.,  too,  a  close  friend  of  Maoinn's,  was  a 
tale-writer  for  Fraser,  and,  indeed,  it  was  a 
chivalrous  resentment  of  a  grievance  of  hers 
that  produced  the  famous  review  of  Mr. 
Berkeley's  novel,  the  duel  between  Maoinn 
and  that  honorable  gentleman,  and  the  cas- 
tigation  of  Eraser,  the  bookseller,  resulting 
in  his  premature  death.  A  few  Irishmen,  of 
course,  ^here  an  Irishman  was  a  principal, 
were  to  be  found ;  chief  among  them  Father 
Prout,  the  Mahony  of  The  Globe,  whose 
**  Prout  Papers"  rival  Mag  inn's  in  geniality, 
wit,  scholarship,  curious  learning,  and  metri- 
cal skill;  and  who,  in  the  higher  qualities 
requisite  for  the  conduct  of  life,  seems  to  be- 
long to  another  country  than  that  which  sent 
forth  the  unfortunate  Doctor. 

These  were  Tories,  or  of  the  Maginn  con- 
nection ;  but  Eraser,  of  the  Foreign  Beview, 
furnished  his  quota  of  contributors.  Southet, 
Carltlb,  and  Heraud  were  all  writers  in 
The  Foreign,  and  something  from  all  the 
three  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  first 
number  of  Praser,  Southet  asked  for  fifty 
pounds  an  article,  and  was  (naturally  enough) 
soon  dispensed  with.  Heraud  wrote  tran- 
scendentalism of  the  Coleridgean  kind  occa- 
sionally, for  many  a  long  year,  until  the  cruel 


Thackarat  massacred  him  in  Punch,  and 
he  performed  the  descent  which  one  of  his 
own  epics  celebrates.  Carlyle,  among  his 
*'  healtny  wildernesses,"  saw  the  '*  possibili- 
ties" of  Frtuer,  and  was  soon  in  Lonoon,  with 
Sartor  Resartus  in  his  pocket.  Many  were 
the  complaints  from  the  subscribers  taJF^aser 
against  the  continued  insertion  of  that  cele- 
brated work.  But,  strange  to  say.  Eraser, 
the  bookseller,  himself  rather  a  common- 
place person,  stood  up  for  the  startling  book, 
and  would  have  it  inserted — let  the  country 
clergymen  say  what  they  liked.  Carltli 
contributed  many  others  of  his  now  classical 
pieces  to  Fraser,  and  still  sends  to  it  any 
little  strangling  essay  he  cares  to  throw  off. 
His  friend  Edward  Irving  wrote  a  few  ar- 
ticles, and  drank  more  glasses  of  punch  in 
Fraber's  back-parlor,  expounding  to  Ma- 
ginn the  doctrine  of  the  unknown  tongues. 
Nor,  as  complement  to  all  the  contributors, 
let  Maglise  be  forgotten,  the  sketcher  of 
the  portraits  for  the  well-known  gallery  to 
which  Maginn  furnished  the  letter-press. 

Champagne  and  even  ginger-beer  may  be 
excellent  liquors  to  discuss,  metaphorically 
as  well  as  literally,  provided  the  bottles  con- 
taining  them  have  been  newly  uncorked. 
But  who  would  taste  them  to  talk  about  their 
qualities,  if  they  had  long  been  exposed  to 
the  air  and  deprived  of  their  brisk  carbonic  ? 
So  it  is  with  the  early  half  of  Fraser^s  Ma- 
gazine ;    "Carlyle's  Essays,"   "the  Prout 
Papers,"  and  **  Maginn's  Homeric  Ballads" 
have  been  decanted  off  and  permanently  bot- 
tled ;  the  rest  are  now  unpalatable  and  un- 
criticisable.     Aim  in  Fraser  there  was  none, 
save  and  excepting  the  flagellation  of  people 
Maginn  disliked,  and  the  laudation  of  people 
he  liked  or  cared  to  like.   Among  the  former 
the  two  principal  seem  to  have  been  Sir  Ed- 
ward BuLWER  Lttton,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Ala- 
Ric  Atilla  Watts  ;  and  in  neither  case,  per- 
haps, could  Maginn  have  given  any  distinct 
reason  for  hostility.  Such  game  once  started, 
however,  all  and  sundry  joined  in  the  pursuit, 
and  even  the  great  Carltle,  who  in  general 
stood  aloof,  fired  a  shot  at  Sir  Edward  in 
his    Sartor  Resartus,     Mr.  Alaric  Attila 
Watts,  the  sentimental  poet,  whose  affect- 
ing   "Old  Arm-Chair"  moved  the    stout 
Lancashire  heart  of  Sir  Robert  Pkel,  fared 
still  worse  ;  and  the  action  which  he  brought 
successfully,  after  Maclise's  portrait  of  him, 
with  surreptitious  pictures  under   his  arm, 
hovers  in  the  memory  of  literary  scandal- 
mongers.    Capricious  in  their  likes  and  dis- 
likes, the  Fraserians  were  the  steady  friends 
of  Mr.   Harrison  Ainsworth!      'Tis  said 
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r  praises  of  him  originated  in  a  spor- 
gestioD  of  LocKQ art's  to  try  how 
0r  could  gull  the  public  by  making 
ation  where  none  was  deserved. 
)rth  the  mot  d*ordre  was  to  praise 
iv  AiNswoRTH,  and  the  author  of 
id  found  himself,  nothing  loth,  a  ce- 
la  a  journal  started  jointly  by  Ma- 
1  Thackeray,  the  joke  was  kept  up, 
swoRTH,  by  dint  of  hearing  it,  came 
'0  himself  the  equal  of  Sir  Walter 
md  far,  very  far,  the  superior  of 
Thus  it  is  that  reputations  are 

BR,  the  bookseller,  died  in  1841,  in 
)nce  of  Grantlet  Berkeley's  thrash- 
R  coolness  which  had  recently  subsist- 
reen  him  and  Maginn  having  thus 
ded,  the  latter  renewed  his  contribu- 
ihe  magazine.  But  in  another  year 
tor  followed  Frasbr  to  the  grave, 
.  Walton-upon-Thames,  with  Homer 
illow,  and  a  Homeric  Ballad  freshly 
from  his  lips.  The  magnzine  now 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Nigkisson, 
B  successor  in  the  shop,  and  has  lan- 
ever  since.  Yet,  a  few  years  before 
B  death,  a  "  new  contributor"  of  cu» 
d  peculiar  merit  had  made  his  ap- 
)  in  the  person  of  Tu  acker  ay.  This 
,th  century  Fielding  and  Hogartu 
tto  one,  and  with  something  ethereal 
too,  that  neither  Fielding  nor  Ho- 
possessed,  was  reputably  and  even 
:?  born,  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
It,  lost  his  money  in  a  way  which 
n  painful  eiperience  of  certain  corn- 
mysteries  of  which  many  of  his  fic- 
iharacters  have  a  singularly  accurate 
Ige.  A  clever  sketcher,  by  nature 
cticOy  Thackeray  had  for  years  a  be- 
t  he  was  meant  to  be  an  artist,  and 
is  view  he  studied  hard  at  home  and 
Not  altogether  fruitless  have  his 
n  this  department  been,  witness  many 


a  little  drawing  introduced  into  his  works  ; 
and  those  pictorial  criticisms  in  Fraser  on 
the  annual  exhibitions,  which  sadly  provoked 
the  London  artists.  Among  the  most  strik- 
ing of  his  early  contributions  to  Fraser  was 
the  Yellow  Plush  Correspondence,  which,  as 
well  as  The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,  he 
has  since  republished.  But  it  is  not  gener- 
ally known  that  a  longish  novel,  the  Luck  of 
Barry  Lyndon,  also  printed  in  Fraser,  is  his. 
"Hs  a  poor  novel,  which  he  has  rightly  deem- 
ed not  worth  republishing.  Let  young  novel- 
ists who  do  not  come  up  to  their  ideal  take 
courage  by  remembering  Thackeray's  fail- 
ure. 

By  1847,  most  of  the  old  "hands"  had 
gradually  dropped  off  from  Fraser,  and  no 
new  ones  of  mark,  under  Mr.  Nicrisson's 
management,  had  taken  their  place.  The 
magazine  was  "  toned  down,"  as  the  trade 
phrase  is,  and  had  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  respectable  but  by  no  means  remarkable 
publication.  In  1847,  it  became  the  proper*^ 
ty  of  Mr.  Parker,  the  well-known  publisher 
in  the  Strand,  and  for  a  short  time,  while  in 
his  hands,  it  seemed  likely  to  be  the  organ  of 
the  "Christian  Socialists,''  with  Maurice 
and  KiKGSLET  at  their  head.  It  was  now 
that  KiNGSLEY  began  to  publish  in  it  his  re- 
markable novel  of  Yeast;  and  is  not  his 
Bypatia  appearing  in  the  Fraser  of  these 
months  ?  But  that  sort  of  thinkmg  was 
presently  abandoned,  and  the  tone  of  the 
magazine  adapted  itself  for  a  little  to  persons 
of  the  CoBDBN  and  Bright  kidney.  This, 
too,  has  been  dropped,  and  the  present  tone 
is  one  of  neutral  and  judicious  dulness. 
Some  pleasant  zoological  sketches,  by  Mr. 
Broderip,  the  police  magistrate,  and  some 
lively  but  vulgar  ones,  of  American  society, 
by  a  Mr.  Bristed,  are  the  only  other  contri- 
butions that  have  of  late  years  attracted  any 
special  notice  to  Fraser,  The  "  coming  ma« 
'  gazine,"  like  the  "  coming  man,"  is  more 
wished  for  than  expected  to  arrive. 


IER8. — Punch  enumerates  amonff  many 
iXtraordinary  articles  found  in  the  sto- 
r  the  American  Sea  Serpent,  a  Pennsyl- 
ond  with  "  paid"  at  the  bottom ;  a  New 
1  paper  without  an  advertisement^  of 
iray  slave  in  it ;  the  ruler  with  which 
lia  ruled  the  waves  before  she  was 
by  the  Yankee  yacht,  America;  por- 
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traits  of  the  260,000  British  ladies  that 
were  kissed  by  General  Tom  Thumb;  and 
"  Cheque-books  of  the  American  publisher! 
who  have  ruined  themselves  with  the  enor- 
mous sums  of  money  they  have  given  to 
English  authors  for  their  works— wrjf  cu- 
nous. 
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^Sii»*M%  A  KvHliing  so  unju8t  as  prejudice, 
>wt»s^  but  be  worth  while,  in  order 
..  '^i^.^iMt«»  that  feeling  as  much  as  possible, 
^  <u,a  whAt  is  really  good  in  the  works  of 
>ai  tti^^bors,  by  which  simple  process  the 
l|i!K/t^h  reader  may  become  convinced  that 
jS^^^w»W*  f«™*^®  writers  are  not  George 
S^mkI*.  but  that  the  purity  and  right  feeling 
iiAlural  to  the.femimne  mind  may  be  traced 
Hi  many  a  page,  once  enjoying  deserved  popu- 
fority,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  highly  col- 
oitHi  scenes  or  sentiments  only  calculated  to 
rxcite  impure  aspirations,  such  as  have  of  late 
years  been  given  to  the  public  and  allowed 
to  pass  for  a  picture  of  French  literature  in 
general. 

All  the  female  writers  mentioned  in  these 
pages  were  the  fashion  of  their  day,  and  were 
courted,  read,  and  admired,  which  is  enough 
to  prove  that  in  France,  as  in  England,  per- 
version of  manners  and  immorality  of  thought 
are  only  accidental,  not  necessary  evils. 

Madame  de  Sevign6,  Madame  Dacier, 
Mademoiselle  de  Scudery,  and  some  others, 
are  to  well  known  to  require  the  slight  notice 
which  is  here  introduced  of  female  writers, 
but  there  are  many  others  whose  merit  makes 
the  task  of  thaperoninff  them  delightful,  and 
who  have  been  left  so  long  in  obscurity  that 
they  will  no  doubt  appear  as  perfect  strangers 
to  the  English  reader,  who  need  not  regret 
making  their  acquaintance. 

MADAMB   DS   LAMBERT. 

The  Marquise  de  Lambert  was  the  daughter- 
in-law  of  a  writer  named  Bachaumont,  known 
to  French  literature  by  agreeable  travels,  and 
what  is  called  in  France  poetry,  though 
scarcely  understood  as  such  on  the  other  side 
of  the  uhannel.  He  discovered  the  merit  of 
his  daughter-in-law,  and  notably  encouraffed 
her  to  avow  her  writings,  a  false  sense  of  her 
own  dignity  having  caused  her  to  publish  them 
anonymously  in  the  first  instance.  She  mar- 
ried, became  a  widow,  and  addressed  to  her  ' 


children  several  works  which  possess  great 
moral  value. 

Her  house  was  a  rendezvous  of  all  that  was 
elegant  and  well-informed,  and,  to  be  received 
there,  gave  the  stamp  of  condition  and  refine- 
ment. 

The  style  of  her  writings  may  be  judged 
of  by  a  few  extracts,  which  show  the  general 
tenor  of  her  mind. 

'*  Twice  in  our  lives  truth  appears  to  us  in 
a  useful  form :  in  youth  to  instruct  us,  in  age 
to  console  us.  During  the  reign  of  the  pas* 
sions  truth  abandons  us  altogether." 

*'  High  birth  possesses  less  honor  than  it 
bestows:  those  who  boast  of  their  birth 
praise  the  merit  of  another." 

"  The  true  use  of  speech  is  to  serve  the 
cause  of  truth.  When  a  man  has  attained 
the  reputation  of  truthfulness  his  word  is  a 
law,  and  has  all  the  authority  of  an  oath. 
We  have,  for  all  that  he  asserts,  a  religious 
veneration." 

**  The  talent  of  praising  adroitly  is  rare : 
for  it  is  not  a  little  difficult  to  praise  agreea- 
bly, and  at  the  same  time  justly :  the  misan- 
thrope does  not  know  how  to  praise ;  his  dia- 
i»mment  is  injured  by  his  temper.  The 
sycophant  praises  too  much  and  gratifies  no 
one.  The  vain  give  praise  only  in  the  hope 
of  receiving  equal  commendation :  an  honest 
man  praises  in  the  right  place.  If  you  de- 
sire that  praise  should  be  useful,  praise  what 
regards  another,  not  what  interests  yourself. 

"  It  is  sometimes  useful  to  make  yourself 
feared,  but  never  to  be  revenged.  Litde 
souls  are  cruel,  but  the  great  are  clement 
As  soon  as  an  enemy  repents  and  submits, 
we  lose  the  right  of  vengeance. 

"  Above  all  things,  beware  of  envy :  it  is 
the  lowest  and  most  degrading  of  passions. 
Envv  is  the  shadow  of  glory,  as  glory  ia  the 
shade  of  virtue" 

The  opinion  of  Madame  de  Lambert  on  the 
Italian  iangusge  will  be  startling  to  some  of 
our  readers,  as  coming  from  a  French  wo- 
man. 
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"Women  readily  learn  Italian,  which  I 
consider  a  dangerous  language,  for  it  is  the 
language  of  Love.  Italian  authors  are  too 
free  and  too  little  guarded  in  their  expres- 
sions, and  their  imaginations  are  too  little 
regulated  by  rectitude  of  mind  and  thought. 

"  If  the  maxims  of  the  age  we  live  in  are 
alone  followed,  what  a  barren  prospect  have 
we  for  our  old  age  !  The  past  furnishes  us 
with  regret,  the  present  with  vexations,  and 
the  future  with  fears. 

"  Poetry  has  its  dangers :  but  the  habit  of 
reading  romances  is  much  more  dangerous. 
Novels,  never  being  the  image  of  truth,  kin- 
dle the  imagination,  weaken  modesty,  and 
disturb  the  heart ;  and,  with  susceptible 
young  persons,  hasten  and  precipitate  their 
foibles  and  frailties.  Neither  the  charm  nor 
the  illusion  of  Love  should  be  augmented,  the 
more  it  is  disguised  and  softened  the  more 
dangerous  it  becomes. 

''  In  order  to  arrest  the  boldness  of  our 
minds  and  to  diminish  our  self-confidence, 
we  ought  to  reflect  that  the  two  principles  of 
our  knowledge,  reason  and  sensibility,  are 
insincere  and  deceive  us.  Our  sensibility 
misleads  our  reason,  and  our  reason  in  turn 
equally  leads  us  astray.  There  is  but  one 
point  in  which  we  should  give  ourself  up  to 
unswerving  faith,  and  that  is  religion. 

"We  get  accustomed  to  our  own  defects 
as  to  the  perfumes  we  carry  about  with  us ; 
we  are  no  longer  aware  of  them,  they  are 
only  felt  by  others. 

"  There  is  not  one  of  our  weaknesses  that, 
with  good  will,  we  may  not  convert  to  some 
utility.'' 

Madame  de  Lambert's  fable  of  "  Psyche  " 
was  looked  upon  as  a  chef-d'auwe,  and  is 
Tery  gracefully  turned,  but  perhaps  her  most 
valuable  work  is  her  "Treatise  on  Friend- 
ship," of  which  Voltaire  remarked  that  it 
proved  that  she  deserved  friends.  There  is 
a  justice  and  rectitude  in  her  manner  of 
judging  and  feeling  which  cannot  fail  of  their 
effect :  the  following  extracts  are  very  strik- 
ing from  their  truth : — 

"Frivolous  and  dissipated  persons  may 
offer  you  ffifts  and  services,  but  have  no 
longer  sentiments  to  bestow :  in  early  youth 
it  is  rare  that  the  true  pleasures  of  friendship 
can  be  felt.  Many  young  people  talk  of  and 
believe  in  their  friendships;  but  they  are 
united  to  their  friends  by  pleasure  alone, 
which  is  not  the  fitting  tie  to  make  their 
union  durable. 

"  The  real  duty  of  friendship  is  to  warn  a 
friend  of  error.  If  he  resists,  arm  yourself 
with  the  strength  and  authority  which  the 


prudence  of  wise  councils  and  the  purity  of 
good  intensions  give :  but  be  careful  to  soften 
the  terms  of  your  advice,  few  people  have 
strength  of  mind  to  allow  themselves  to  feel 
humiliated  by  the  virtue  that  points  out  to 
them  their  faults. 

"  Much  must  be  conceded  on  both  sides, 
if  friendship  is  to  be  lasting.  The  most  vir- 
tuous will  excuse  and  pardon  the  most  rea- 
dily— it  was  said  of  old :  you  render  your 
friend  worthy  in  believing  him  to  be  so.  By 
considering  a  person  capable  of  an  error  you 
go  far  to  induce  him  to  commit  it. 

"  You  must  not  imagine  that  after  a  rup- 
ture in  friendship  you  have  parted  with  all 
the  duties  it  imposes  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
then  become  more  diflScult,  for  conscience 
alone  assists  you  in  performing  them.  A 
certain  respect  should  remain  for  former  feel- 
ings :  the  world  should  never  be  called  in  to 
be  witness  of  your  quarrel,  nor  should  it  be 
ever  named  except  when  positively  necessary 
in  your  own  justification.  You  should  even 
avoid  heaping  too  much  blame  on  a  faithless 
friend.  A  dispute  is  an  unedifyinff  specta- 
cle for  the  public,  and  your  part  in  it  is  a  bad 
one  to  sustain.  You  must  recollect  that  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  on  you,  that  your 
judges  are  all  your  enemies,  either  from  ig- 
norance, or  from  envy  of  your  worth,  or,  it 
may  be,  from  prejudice  or  natural  malignity. 
"  Above  all  things  reflect,  that  those  secrets 
should  never  be  revealed  which  were  dis- 
closed to  you  in  the  days  of  confidence ;  they 
constitute  a  debt  of  ancient  friendship  which 
you  owe  to  yourself.  In  fact,  your  duties 
m  the  days  of  former  intimacy  were  towards 
others,  after  a  rupture  they  are  towards 
yourself. 

"There  are  persons  who  conceive  that 
death  cancels  all  bonds ;  few  understand  the 
friendship  due  to  the  dead.  Tears  are  not 
an  offering  sufiScient  to  the  manes  of  those 
we  have  lost.  We  still  owe  much  to  their 
names,  their  glory,  their  families :  they  should 
live  in  our  hearts  by  sentiment  and  remem- 
brance, in  our  tongues  by  commendation,  and 
in  our  conduct  by  the  imitation  of  their  vir- 
tues." 

Such  maxims  as  these,  and  such  amiable 
counsels,  are  8u£Scient  to  raise  the  writer  in 
the  esteem  of  all.  Her  style,  too,  is  easy, 
unaffected  and  earnest,  and  leads  the  reader 
on  to  do  justice  to  her  subject.  She  has  a 
graphic  manner  of  sketching  character,  and 
has  drawn  those  of  Fontanene  and  of  M.  de 
la  Motte,  who  were  her  mtimates,  most 
agreeably.    Of  the  latter  she  says : — 

"  Let  us  leave  the  man  of  genius  and  speak 
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of  the  great  man.  Superior  talents  are  too 
often  dimmed  by  littleness  of  mind  ;  they 
expose  us  to  the  attacks  of  vanity,  that  fatal 
enemy  of  real  happiness  and  real  elevation. 
Qreat  sentiments  alone  make  great  men; 
there  can  be  no  elevation  where  greatness  of 
soul  and  probity  are  not.  M.  de  la  Motte 
makes  us  feel  this,  and  convinces  us,  in  all  he 
writes,  that  he  possesses  the  most  estimable 
virtues  of  the  heart,  and  none  of  these  have 
in  any  way  deteriorated  his  natural  modesty." 

She  feelingly  laments  the  deprivation  of 
sight  under  which  he  labored  : — 

V  Alas  I  what  a  loss  for  a  man  of  letters ! 
Are  not  the  eyes  the  organs  of  both  enjoy- 
ment and  desire  ?  With  them  infidelity  and 
vexation  are  unknown  ;  they  are  ever  ready 
to  assist  the  taste  and  furnish  the  mind  con- 
Unually  with  new  objects  of  interest ;  with  a 
pure  heart  and  manners,  and  a  tranquil  spi- 
rit, what  pleasures  does  not  sight  procure  !" 

Madame  Dacier,  the  learned  and  excellent, 
but  severe  opponent  of  M.  de  la  Motte,  would 
probably  scarcely  have  entered  quite  so  warm- 
ly into  the  eulogv  of  her  rival  in  classical  lore. 
In  her  celebrated  dispute  with  him,  the  in- 
dignation she  felt  at  his  attacks  on  her  be- 
loved Homer  carried  her  beyond  the  bounds 
of  feminine  softness  : — 

"  With  what  dignity  and  good  breeding," 
says  Madame  de  Lambert,  "  did  he  reply  to 
her  bitter  criticism !" 

As  Madame  de  Lambert  was  by  no  means 
tender  on  the  subject  of  enthusiasm,  and 
perhaps  knew  little  of  the  classics,  she  could 
not  feel  for  the  srief  and  agony,  tlie  insulted 
friendship  and  mdignant  rage,  which  poor 
Madame  Dacier  must  have  experienced  when 
M.  de  la  Motte  dared  to  criticize  the  immor- 
tal poet,  and  accuse  him  of  faults  which  ex- 
isted only  in  his  own  ignorance  of  classic 
languages.  Her  remarks  are  scarcely  too 
strong  for  the  occasion,  when  she  says, — 

<'lbat  M.  de  la  Motte  should  be  unac- 

Suainted  with  Greek  or  Latin  may  be  par- 
onable  in  him ;  but,  at  least,  he  ought  to 
understand  French.  I  flatter  myself  that  the 
image  in  quesUon  (that  of  Ajaz  besieged) 
was  tolerably  well  rendered  in  my  version. 
But  this  is  the  habit  of  these  rare  critics ; 
they  carefully  disfisrure  the  passages  they 
cite  by  translatmg  them  in  a  Tow  and  mean 
manner. 

'^This  is  unworthy,  nevertheless,  of  the 
poetical  senius  of  M.  de  la  Motte ;  a  great 
poet  like  him  ought  to  feel  that  the  image  of 
the  ass  disturbed  in  the  corn-field,  and  tramp- 
ling down  thistles  right  and  left,  destroying 
the  harvest,  is  by  no  means  a  bad  picture  of 
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the  devastaUon  made  by  troops,  whereas  his 
false  translation  of  a  meadow  and  the  animal 
eating  grass  conveys  no  sort  of  image  of  the 
kind,  and  b  totally  unsuitable  to  the  occa- 


sion. 


With  so  glaring  a  mistake,  and  the  addition 
of  a  contemptuous  criticism  before  her  eyes, 
Madame  Dacier,  who  had  a  great  cause  to 
defend,  could  not  be  more  lenient.  She  oc- 
casionally, it  is  true,  loses  her  temper  more, 
as  when  she  says,  a  propos  of  a  common- 
place word,  with  which  the  critic  had  taunted 
Homer : — 

"This  is  the  way  a  man  of  observation 
speaks !  when,  instead  of  being  common-placCi 
those  words  are  necessary,  and  are  exactly 
what  ought  to  have  been  said.  M.  de  la  Motte 
does  not  find  these  things  common-place  in 
our  romances;  his  taste  has  been  formed 
on  them,  and  from  them  he  has  acquired  his 
sensitive  delicacy." 

It  is  amusinff,  after  this,  to  return  to  the 
praises  which  Madame  de  Lambert  bestows 
on  the  object  of  her  admiration : — 

"True  reason,  and  nature,  seen  with  a 
clear  vision,  are  the  guides  of  M.  de  la  Motte. 
Never  does  he  degrade  his  sentiments  with 
mean  terms  ;  those  the  most  correct  are  a]« 
ways  ready  at  his  need.  In  all  he  writes. 
grace,  propriety  and  harmony  prevail  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  I  never  read  his  works 
without  thinking  that  Apollo  and  Minerva 
must  have  dictated  them  together." 

The  Treatise  of  the  authoress  on  "  Old 
Age"  gives  admirable  rules  of  conduct  to 
women  advancing  in  age. 

"  Every  one  looks  upon  age  with  appre- 
hension, as  a  period  inseparable  from  sadness 
and  vexation,  in  which  all  pleasure  disap- 
pears. All  persons  lose  by  advancing  age, 
and  women  more  than  men,  if  all  their  merit 
consists  in  exterior  attractions  which  time 
destrovs,  and  there  are  few  women  whose 
merit  lasts  longer  than  their  beauty. 

"At  all  times  of  our  life  we  have  duties  to 
others  and  to  ourselves.  Those  to  others 
are  doubled  in  age.  When  we  can  no  longer 
present  attractions  to  society,  real  virtues  are 
demanded  of  us.  We  must  therefore  be 
cautious  in  all  things,  in  discourse,  in  man- 
ners, and  in  dress ;  and  as  regards  the  latter 
we  should  remember,  that  age  avowed  be- 
comes less  aged. 

"  It  is  not  so  much  age  which  causes  un- 
happiness,  as  the  manners  which  accompany 
it.  Whoever  has  not  that  within  which  can 
render  life  happy,  finds  age  a  burthen.  An 
indispensable  necessity  with  age  is,  to  make 
a  good  use  of  time ;  the  less  there  remains 
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to  us,  the  more  precious  it  becomes ;  the 
time  of  a  Christian  is  the  price  of  eternity. 

•<  One  of  the  great  advantages  of  old  age 
is,  that  it  bestows  on  us  liberty,  that  it  en- 
franchises us  from  the  yoke  of  opinion ;  we 
return  to  ourselves,  and  this  return  has  its 
sweetness ;  we  begin  to  consult  ourselves, 
and  to  have  confidence  in  ourselves ;  we 
escape  from  fortune  and  from  illusions,  and  see 
our  long  mistake  in  having  trusted  in  men,  who 
teach  us,  often  at  our  own  expense,  to  reckon 
upon  nothing ;  we  care  no  longer  for  in- 
sincerity; we  are  deceived  no  more  by 
pleasures,  and  see  their  vanity. 

*'  In  youth  we  form  a  false  idea  of  old 
age ;  the  fears  we  have  of  it  we  create  our- 
selves ;  nature  has  not  given  them,  but  we 
dread,  in  the  state  in  which  we  are,  to  find 
the  same  passions  and  feelings  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  state  which  is  unknown  to  us." 

Madame  de  Lambert's  Reflections  on 
Women  were  extremely  popular,  and  became 
known  in  England  by  an  excellent  trans- 
lation. She  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates 
for  the  emancipation  of  her  sex  from  puerile 
laws,  and  advocated  their  capabilities.  So 
much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  cause  has  been  rather  weakened 
than  otherwise,  simple  and  self-evident  as  it 
ia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  woman 
may  attain  high  excellence,  without  stepping 
out  of  her  own  sphere ;  but  as  soon  as  she 
does  that,  she  becomes  as  contemptible  as  a 
man  who  finds  glory  in  aping  the  habits, 
manners,  and  occupations  of  a  female.  The 
susceptibility  of  woman  to  vanity,  and  the 
bjudicious  indulgences  of  the  other  sex, 
wnich  magnifies  unusual  and  unexpected 
intelligence,  makes  it  the  more  difficult  for  a 
woman  to  arrive  at  perfection;  all  the 
boasting  in  the  world  of  superior  powers,  is 
of  no  avail,  where  modesty  and  diligence  are 
not ;  with  these  there  is  no  physical  or  moral 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  as  many  dis- 
tinguished women  as  there  are  insignificant 
ones,  since  the  same  causes  operate  on  men 
to  keep  down  the  growth  of  intellect.  No 
reasonable  man  is  surprised  at  female  talent, 
but  many  have  reason  to  be  disgusted  at  its 
pretension. 

Madame  de  Lambert,  in  her  style,  and 
Madame  Dacier  in  liers,  are  both  proofs  of 
the  possibility  of  female  excellence,  and  of 
the  esteem  in  which  it  is  held  according  to  its 
class  and  degree.  Not  alone  during  the  last 
century  and  at  the  present  day,  has  there 
been  "  a  coil "  made  respecting  the  supe- 
riority of  women  to  their  reputation ;  the 
same  cry  has  prevailed   from  the  days  of 


Louise  Lab6,  and  doubtless  long  before, 
although  for  long  before,  there  was  equally 
no  occasion  for  it.  Ileloise  proved  at  a  very 
early  period,  that  a  woman's  mind  was  equal 
to  any  learning  she  undertook ;  happier  in 
her  instance  had  it  not  been  so ! 

Perhaps  at  no  period  was  there  more 
clamor  on  this  weak  point,  than  during  the 
middle  and  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  the  reign  of  Les  Pri- 
cieuses  in  France,  not  yet  extinguished  by  the 
just  ridicule  of  Molidre,  was  flourishing  in 
full  vigor. 

Nothing  can  be  more  vapid  and  ridiculous 
than  most  of  the  productions,  and  the  pre- 
tensions, of  these  learned  ladies,  whose  names 
formed  a  dictionary  apart,  together  with 
specimens  of  the  words  and  phrases  they 
invented.  The  curious  inquirer  into  this  suIh 
ject,  may  be  edified  by  a  work  sometimes 
found  in  old  libraries,  bearing  the  date  of 
1761,  and  called  "Le  Grand  Dictionnaire  des 
Precieuses." 

The  ladies  named  in  this  book,  which  is 
partly  purporting  to  be  satirical,  were  all  well- 
known  and  famous  in  their  day,  and  all 
named  under  fantastic  designations,  under 
the  head  of  Precleuses,  Amongst  a  crowd, 
whose  names  are,  ever  since,  unknown  to 
fame,  celebrated  personages,  whose  reputation 
was  deserved,  figure.  Madame  de  Scudery, 
appears  as  Saraide,  Madame  Scarron  as 
Stanonice,  Madame  de  Lafayette  as  Feliciane, 
Madame  de  S6vigny  as  Sophronie.  The 
portrait  of  the  last,  as  presented  in  this 
stranffe  old-fashioned'  volume,  will  suffice  to 
exhibit  its  style,  and  is  not  uninteresting, 
as  anything  which  brings  that  delightful 
authoress  before  our  eyes,  carries  a  charm 
with  it  not  to  be  resisted. 

"  Sophronie  is  a  young  widow  of  quality  ; 
the  merit  of  this  Frieieuse  is  equal  to  her  high 
birth  ;  her  wit  is  lively  and  gay,  and  joy 
suits  her  better  than  sorrow ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  liveliness  of  her 
mind  does  not  lead  to  love,  for  she  gives  her 
regard  alone  to  men,  and  her  tenderness  to 
her  own  sex.  She  has  the  quickest  obser- 
vation in  the  world  in  seizing  the  character 
of  things,  and  in  judging  of  them ;  she  is 
fair,  and  the  whiteness  of  her  skin  harmonizes 
well  with  the  color  of  her  hair.  Her 
features  are  well  defined,  her  complexion 
clear,  and  all  taken  together,  compose  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  women  of  Athens  (t.e. 
Paris.)  If  her  face  attract  the  eye,  her  wit 
charms  the  ear,  and  enlists  in  her  favor  all 
who  talk  with  her  or  read  her  works.  The 
most  distinguished  are  proud  of  her  appro- 
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bation.  Menandre  (Menage)  has  sung  her 
praises  in  his  verse.  Chiisante,  (Chapelain) 
18  one  of  those  admitted  to  her  intimacy. — 
She  loTes  music,  and  mortally  hates  satire." 
Amongst  others  who  considered  it  their  mis- 
sion to  uphold  the  rights  of  women  to  literary 
honors  was  Madame  de  Saliez,  a  Pricieuse 
vfaose  court  was  held  at  a  distance  from 
Paris,  who  was  distinguished  as  many  of  her 
sex  had  been,  by  being  made  a  member  of  a 
species  of  Delia  Crusca  Academy  at  Padua, 
who  seemed  fond  of  distributing  their  letters. 
This  Academy  was  called  the  Ricovrati,  and 
numbered  amongst  its  members  many  illus- 
trious PrMeuie,  Madame  de  Saliez  had 
made  her  house  a  rendezvous  of  the  wits 
and  scientific  men  of  the  day,  and  was  the 
centre  of  attraction  for  her  talent  and 
brilliancy.  She  writes,  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  letters  forwarded  to  her  from  the  Bi- 
eovrati,  a  characteristic  reply  in  the  approved 
■tyle  of  her  calling ;  taking  occasion  to  laud 
the  French  language,  the  Grand  Manarque, 
French  women,  French  literature,  and  every- 
thing belonging  to  her  nation,  affecting  at 
the  same  time  extreme  modesty  and  humUity. 

"  I  acknowledge,  gentlemen,  that  my 
writingrg  do  not  prove  to  you  the  perfections 
of  which  I  am  proud,  bom  in  the  country 
(at  Alby),  and  not  having  been  at  Paris  to 
correct  the  faults  of  my  language,  as  it  was 
formerly  the  custom  to  go  to  Athens  to  cor- 
rect the  Oriental  languages,  I  do  not  write 
with  the  same  correctness  as  Mademoiselle 
de  Scudery,  or  Mesdames  des  Houlidres, 
Dacier,  and  Yilledieu,  who  are  so  worthy  of 
the  rank  they  hold  in  your  Academy. — 
These  ladies  have  become  the  wonders  of 
the  age  and  will  astonish  all  posterity.  Per- 
hapst  gentlemen,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
remark,  in  order  that  you  may  not  repent 
the  honors  you  have  done  me,  that  though 
my  works  are  inferior  to  theirs,  they  have 
often  obtained  much  success:  pure  nature 
characterizes  them,  and  they  possess  an  easy 
negligence  which  does  not  displease. 

"  In  fine,  since  my  works  nave  attracted 
your  consideration,  no  one  can  have  a  right 
to  withhold  from  them  a  meed  of  commen- 
dation." 

Madame  de  Saliez  gave  the  fantastic  title 
to  her  society  of  "  Knights  and  Ladies  de  la 
Bonne  Foi."  They  met  once  a  week.  She 
formed  the  design  of  a  new  sect  of  philoso- 
phers in  favor  of  women,  and  writes  to  one 


of  her  learned  female  friends  to  state  her  in- 
tentions : — 

"  The  end  of  this  institution  is  to  determine 
all  reasonable  persons  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  constraint  that  error  and  custom  have  es- 
tablished. We  must  then  make  laws,  ac- 
cording to  which  we  will  live,  and  they  shall 
ffive  a  name  to  our  sect.  You  shall  choose 
It.  I  will  merely  observe,  that  you  must 
select  one  which  will  be  suitable  to  persons 
who  wish  to  establish  good  and  solid  maxims 
— one  which  will  so  alarm  fools  that  they 
will  not  dare  to  approach  us. 

"  You  know  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
beaux  esprils  ;  those  which  are  really  so,  and 
those  who  affect  to  be.  We  must  make  a 
careful  examination  of  those  men  whom  we 
admit  into  our  society,  in  order  that  no  errors 
may  occur,  and  only  the  worthy  may  be  re- 
ceived amongst  us. 

A  few  of  the  laws  recommended  are 
amusing  enough.  Those  ladies  are  to  be  ex- 
cluded whose  ideas  are  too  strict  about  trifiea, 
who  talk  of  dress,  or  consider  all  erudition 
comprised  in  a  book  of  prayers.  For  the 
peace  of  the  sect,  she  proposes  that  love 
should  be  altogether  banished,  and  a  gallanl 
and  attentive  friendship  substituted.  That 
the  chief  object  of  the  society  shall  be  to 
eradicate  all  the  bad  and  false  habits  and 
sentiments  with  which  the  world  abounds, 
and,  above  all,  to  wage  continual  war  with 
fools  whenever,  by  misfortune,  they  are  en- 
countered. 

This  scheme  appears  to  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  as  far  as  a  sisterhood  was  concerned, 
though  there  b  little  doubt  that  the  ladies 
kept  firm  in  their  individual  endeavors  to 
reform  the  world  and  combat  the  opinion  of 
their  neighbors. 

Unfortunately,  -none  of  the  works  of 
Madame  de  Saliez  which  are  left  to  posterity 
appear  worthy  of  the  hi^h  reputation  which 
placed  her  on  the  list  with  Madame  Dacier. 
Her  historical  romances  are  unreadable,  and 
her  verses  are  chiefly  complimentary ;  nev- 
ertheless the  former  were  translated  into  sev- 
eral languages,  and  read  with  avidity  both 
in  German  and  in  Italian.  She  was  a  pro- 
fuse contributor  to  the  "  Mercure  "  and  other 
magazines,  and  was  more  fortunate  during 
her  long  literary  life  than  she  has  been  in 
the  records  of  fame,  in  which  she  confidently 
expected  her  name  to  be  enrolled. 
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Ths  work,  of  which  we  have  prefixed  the 
title  to  this  article,  is  one  of  an  intended  series 
which  was  interrupted  by  the  revolution  of 
1848.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  more 
<»f  it  than  these  two  volumes  ;  and  we  believe 
that  no  more  has  been  published.  They  form, 
however,  a  complete  work,  containing  the  life 
and  remains  of  a  man  who  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  French 
Bar  during  one  of  its  most  brilliant  periods, 
and  one  of  the  most  able  and  intrepid  of  the 
statesmen  who,  after  the  Bar  was  silenced, 
sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  attempt  to  erect  a 
■table  government  out  of  the  ruins  left  by 
the  Convention.  We  believe  that  a  short 
notice  of  it  may  be  interesting,  both  as  illus- 
trating the  remarkable  social  state  which  pre- 
ceded, and  in  fact  brought  on,  the  great 
French  Revolution,  and  aliK>  as  throwing  light 
on  the  military  revolution  of  the  18th  Fruc- 
tidor,  which,  next  to  that  of  1789,  has  been 
the  event  which  has  most  affected  the  for- 
tunes of  France  and  of  Europe, — a  revolu- 
tion which  deprived  France  of  the  glorious 
peace  which  Pitt  waseaeerly  offering  to  her, 
which  led  her  to  play  double  or  quits  with 
Fortune,  until  the  unlucky  throw,  sure  to 
come  at  last,  stripped  her  of  the  winnings  of 
twenty  years  of  successful  war,  and  which 
during  the  fifty -six  following  years  has  always 
placed  her  sceptre  in  the  hands  which  know 
ueat  how  to  use  the  sword. 

Tronson  du  Coudrav  was  ibom  at  Rheims, 
on  the  18th  of  November,  1750.  His  family 
belonged  to  the  noblesse  of  the  town ;  a  class 
which  the  facilities  of  locomotion,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  Paris,  and  a  growing  contempt 
for  provincial  illustration,  and  indeed  for  pro- 
vincial life,  have  now  nearly  extinffuished  in 
France,  as  they  have  in  England ;  but  which, 
a  century  ago,  constituted  in  every  city  a 
respected  aristocracy,  with  a  public  spirit 
and  a  public  opinion  of  its  own.  He 
was  one  of  ten  children,  and  the  means  of 
his  family  would  not  have  enabled  him  to  re- 
ceive more  than  a  very  narrow  education ; 
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but  the  talents  which  he  displayed  as  a  boy 
attracted  general  notice,  and  the  city  of 
Rheims  supplied  the  funds  necessary  to  carry 
him  through  the  University.  His  favorite 
study  was  the  law,  then  a  necessary  part  of  a 
liberal  foreign  education;  not,  indeed,  the 
municipal  law  of  France,  (for  among  the 
heterogeneous  ill-assimilated  provinces  into 
which  France  was  then  divided,  there  was  no 
general  law  of  France,  any  more  than  in 
England  there  is  a  general  law  of  copyholds,) 
but  the  great  magazine  of  jurisprudential 
experience,  skill,  and  philosophy, — the  Ro- 
man Civil  Law.  His  exertions  injured  his 
health,  and  he  was  advised  to  try  a  total 
chancre  of  scenes  and  pursuits.  He  connect- 
ed himself  with  a  commercial  firmin  Rheims, 
and  traveled  on  the  business  of  the  house 
through  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia.  His 
health  was  restored,  but  on  his  return  he 
found  himself  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  his 
partners.  This  decided  the  course  of  his 
future  life.  He  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and 
his  success  made  him  resolve  to  make  the  law 
his  profession.  At  the  age  of  twenty -eight, 
in  1778,  four  years  after  the  accession  of 
Louis  XVL,  he  was  received  as  avocat  in 
Paris,  and  began  his  short  but  illustrious  ca- 


reer. 


The  system  of  criminal  procedure  which 
then  prevailed  in  France,  as  it  still  does  in 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  is  one  which  in 
England  is  adopted  merely  as  preparatory  to 
trial.  It  is  called,  by  foreign  jurists,  the  pro- 
cess by  inquiry,  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
which  we  adopt,  which  they  call  the  process 
by  accusation.  Under  the  latter  system  the 
sovereign,  on  the  complaint  of  an  individual, 
bringa  tor  ward  and  supports  a  specific  accu- 
sation, against  which  the  accused  defends 
himself:  a  time  b  appointed  for  the  decision, 
at  which  all  the  evioence  on  each  side  must 
be  ready.  If  at  the  trial  any  link  is  wanting 
in  the  prosecutor's  chain  of  evidence,  so  much 
the  worse  for  justice ;  if  one  is  wanted  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoner,  so  much  the  worse 
for  innocence.  When  once  the  curtain  has 
been  raised  the  play  must  be  played  out. 
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The  witnesses  are  bound  to  remain  in  atten- 
dance, the  jury  are  kept  from  their  homes, 
the  court  sits  on  from  hour  to  hour,  or,  if 

• 

necessary,  from  day  to  day,  until  the  Terd^ct 
has  been  pronounced.  But  the  process  by 
inquiry,  as  is  the  case  with  us  witli  respect 
to  the  preliminary  proceedings  before  the 
committmg  magistrates,  is  not  confined  with- 
in any  fixed  period.  The  question  which  the 
Court  has  to  decide  is  not  whether  a  prosecu- 
tor has  proved  that  a  specified  accused  per- 
son has  committed  a  specified  oflfence,  but 
whether  any  and  what  offence  has  been  com- 
mitted, and  who  has  committed  it. 

The  inquiry,  therefore,  is  at  first  ex  parte. 
If  a  plausible  case  is  made  out  against  an  in- 
dividual be  is  arrested,  imprisoned,  and  ex- 
amined ;  his  own  examinations  being  expected 
to  afford  or  to  indicate  the  best  evidence 
against  him.  When  all  the  criminatory 
proof  has  been  collected,  it  is  communicated 
to  the  prisoner,  who  now,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  knows  the  nature  of  the  charge, 
and  for  the  first  time  has  legal  assistance. 
As  justice  has  not  hurried  herself  in  collect- 
ing the  evidence  against  him,  she  does  not 
hurry  him  in  preparing  his  defence.  No 
time  is  fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. They  are  to  end  as  soon  as  the 
Court  IS  convinced  of  his  innocence  or  of  his 
guilt.  Further  proofs  on  either  side  may  be 
adduced  at  what  appeared  to  be  the  last  mo- 
ment. An  accusation  is  a  drama,  in  which 
all  the  unities,  action,  time,  and  place,  are 
preserved.  An  inquiry  resembles  a  novel, 
m  which  event  succeeds  event,  and  the  story 
wanders  on  from  year  to  year. 

The  first  important  cause  in  which  Tron- 
8on  du  Coudray  was  engaged  was  a  remark- 
able one. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1773,  a  horseman, 
who  was  approaching  Peronne,  found  on  the 
high  road  a  boy  of  about  eleven  years  old, 
covered  only  by  half-consumed  rags,  attenu- 
ated by  want  and  fatigue,  and  uttering  inar- 
ticulate cries.  The  traveler  took  his  new 
acquaintance  with  him  to  Peronne,  set  be- 
fore him  food,  which  he  devoured  with  a 
voracity  which  showed  that  he  had  long  en- 
dured hunger,  and  endeavored  to  learn  his 
history.  This,  however,  he  found  impossible, 
for  the  boy  was  deaf  and  dumb.  A  charit- 
able woman  took  charge  of  him  for  some 
weeks,  at  the  end  of  which,  through  the  in- 
tervention of  M.  de  Sartine,  the  well-known 
minister  of  police,  he  was  placed  on  the  ^d 
of  September  in  the  Bic^tre,  then  used  as 
an  asylum  for  foundlings.  Food  and  rest 
restored  his  bodily  health,  but  he  shrank 


from  the  contact  of  the  boys  among  wbom 
he  was  thrown.  They  belonged,  most  of 
them  by  birth,  all  of  them  by  education,  to 
the  lower  orders.  His  appearance,  and,  as 
far  as  his  infirmities  permitted  it,  hb  manners, 
were  aristocratic.  He  had  the  quick  intelli- 
gent look  which  often  animates  the  counte- 
nances of  those  who  derive  knowledge  only 
through  their  eyes,  and  the  docility  and  re- 
finement which  are  the  results  of  early  culti- 
vation. He  was  of  course  oppressed  and 
persecuted  by  his  vulgar  companions  ;  his 
spirits,  and  at  last  his  health,  failed ;  and 
after  remaining  twenty-two  months  in  the 
Bic^tre,  he  was  removed  to  the  H6tel  Diev 
of  Paris.  The  Abb6  de  TEp^e  always  in 
search  of  objects  whom  by  means  of  the 
wonderful  system  of  si  ns  of  which  he  was 
the  inventor,  he  could  enalle  to  communicate 
with  their  fellow  creatures,  found  the  deaf 
and  dumb  boy  at  the  H6tel  Dieu,  removed 
him  to  his  own  house,  and  in  a  few  months 
rendered  him  capable  of  telling  something 
about  himself.  The  story  which  Joseph 
(that  was  the  name  given  to  him  by  the  Abb6) 
related  was,  that  he  remembered  having 
lived  with  his  father,  and  mother,  and  sister, 
in  a  fine  house  with  a  large  grarden,  and  that 
he  used  to  ride  in  a  carnage  and  on  horse- 
back ;  that  his  father  was  tall,  his  face  mark- 
ed by  wounds  received  in  battle;  that  he 
died,  and  that  his  mother  and  sister,  as  well 
as  himself,  wore  mourning;  that  he  was 
taken  from  home  by  a  man  on  horseback, 
and  turned  loose  in  a  wood,  wandered  for 
some  days  until  he  reached  the  high  road, 
and  then  passed  through  the  adventures 
which  we  have  related. 

Joseph's  story,  which  bears  a  wonderful 
similarity  to  that  related  bv  Casper  Hauser, 
sixty  years  afterwards,  excited  deep  interest 
It  was  frequently  told  by  the  Abb6  in  the 
sort  of  lectures  which  he  gave  to  those  who 
visited  his  establishment;  and  both  the 
speaker  and  the  audience  indulged  in  conjec- 
tures as  to  what  the  great  family  might  be 
of  which  Joseph  was  probably  the  represen- 
tative. A  lady  who  was  present  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  apparently  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1777,  mentioned  that  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1773,  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  the 
only  son  of  Count  Solar,  the  head  of  the  afi»> 
cient  house  of  Solar,  which  has  produced 
several  knights  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
the  Order  of  Malta,  had  left  Toulouse,  where 
his  father  and  mother  then  resided,  and  had 
never  returned.  He  was  said  to  have  died 
soon  after.  It  was  suggested  that  this  was 
Joseph.     Inquiries  were  made  at  Toulouse, 
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and  the  saggestion  became  plausible.  The 
family  of  the  Count  bad  consisted  of  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  the  boy  bom  in 
the  year  1701,  and  d<mf  and  dumb.  The 
father  had  died  in  the  beginning  of  1 773,  and 
the  mother  had  sent  her  son  from  Toulouse 
to  Bagnerea  de  Bigorre,  under  the  care  of  a 
young  lawyer  named  Cazeauz.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  year  Caceauz  had  return- 
ed, but  not  the  boy ;  he  was  said  to  have 
died  in  January,  1774,  of  small  pox.  The 
mother  died  in  1770. 

The  Abb6  de  TEp^e  took  up  the  cause  of 
his  pupil  with  the  enthusiasm  which  belonged 
to  his  character.  He  believed  that  in  what 
had  passed  he  could  trace  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence. Young  Solar's  mother,  he  maintained, 
mther  to  escape  from  the  burden  of  an  im- 
perfect child,  or  to  secure  for  herself  or  for 
her  daughter  hia  inheritance,  had  given  him 
to  Caaeaux  to  be  exposed.  To  conceal  the 
crime  he  had  been  taken  600  miles  off,  to 
Peronne,  and  abandoned  to  what  appeared 
eertain  destruction  in  a  wood.  But  the  eye 
of  Qod  was  watching.  A  traveler  was  sent 
to  rescue  him,  a  woman  to  receive  him,  the 
Abb6  himself  to  instruct  him  ;  and  now  able 
for  the  first  time  to  tell  his  story,  he  asked 
for  restoration  to  the  honors  of  his  house, 
and  for  the  punishment  of  Cazeaux,  the  only 
■urriving  actor  in  the  crime. 

The  Due  de  Penthievre,  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  was  among  those  whom  the  Abb6  in- 
terested for  his  protegi.  He  provided  muni- 
ficently for  Joseph's  support,  and  supplied 
funds  for  the  expensive  legal  proceedings 
necessary  to  establish  him  as  Count  Solar. 

The  boy  was  taken  to  Clermont,  the  birth- 
place of  the  Countess  Solar,  where  she  and 
ner  son  had  lived  during  the  first  four  years 
of  his  life.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
those  who  had  known  him  only  when  four 
years  old  would  recognize  him  at  seventeen. 
Some  recognition,  however,  there  was ;  Ma- 
dame de  Solar's  father  was  still  living ;  he 
fancied  that  Joseph  resembled  his  grandson, 
and,  what  he  thought  more  important,  he 
felt  for  him  an  affection  which  must  be  in- 
atincUve.  The  Countess's  brother  believed 
Joeeph  to  be  his  nephew,  because  he  had  the 
round  shoulders  and  large  knees  of  the  Count. 
The  woman  who  kept  the  school  at  Clermont, 
at  which  the  young  Count  had  been  placed, 
her  daughter,  and  two  servants,  also  per- 
ceived a  resemblance.  It  was  recollected,  too, 
that  the  young  Count  had  on  his  back  a  mole 
in  the  shape  of  a  lentil ;  a  similar  mole  was 
firand  on  the  back  of  Joseph. 

It  appears  that  Joseph  possessed  consid- 


erable natural  talents,  and  that  his  deafness 
was  not  complete.  He  soon  ascertained  the 
nature  of  the  claim  which  was  made  on  his 
behalf,  and  endeavored  to  promote  it.  He 
had  sufficient  self-command  to  feign  perfect 
insensibility  to  sound,  and  sufficient  acuteness 
to  make  out  something  of  the  conversa- 
tions which  passed  before  him.  He  learned 
some  facts  connected  with  the  Solar  family, 
and  reproduced  them  ;  and  thus  a  consider- 
able body  of  evidence  of  his  identity  was  col- 
lected. The  evidence,  however,  on  the  other 
side  was  strong.  Many  persons  belonging  to 
Toulouse,  who  had  been  intimate  with  the 

Joung  Count,  denied  even  his  resemblance  to 
oseph ;  and,  what  seemed  to  be  almost  de- 
cisive, the  young  Countess  Solar  did  not 
recognize  Joseph  as  her  brother,  nor  did  he 
know  her  to  be  his  sister.  Each  treated  the 
other  as  a  stranger.  The  identity,  therefore, 
of  Joseph  and  the  young  Count  sank  from  a 
probability  to  a  possibility — ^a  possibility 
which  must  vanish  altogether,  if  the  death 
of  the  latter  could  be  established. 

The  Abb^  de  I'Epde,  however,  and  the 
public,  had  taken  up  Joseph's  cause  with  the 
inconsiderate  vehemence  to  which  the  French 
are  subject.  He  claimed,  before  the  Cour  du 
Chatelet,  in  Paris,  the  name  and  honors  of 
Count  Solar ;  and  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
court  was  to  order  the  arrest  of  Cazeaux,  and 
his  prosecution  as  the  abductor  and  exposer 
of  Joseph. 

As  a  specimen  of  Tronson  du  Coudray's 
powers,  we  extract  his  statement  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  arrest  was  made.  It  must  be  re- 
collected that  he  was  then  a  young  advocate 
making  his  first  important  speech. 

*'  At  mid-day  the  officers  of  justice,  accom- 
panied by  a  furious  mob,  seized  M.  Cazeaux^ 
dragged  him  through  the  streets  of  Toulouse 
to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  where  they  threw  him 
into  a  horrible  dungeon,  called  la  Mis^ricorde, 
to  wait  among  condemned  felons  for  the  de- 
parture of  the  cart  which  was  to  carry  him  to 
Paris.  The  next  day,  and  again  at  noon, 
both  hands  and  feet  in  irons,  he  was  thrown 
into  it,  and  thus  set  out  on  a  journey  of  five 
hundred  miles.  While  they  were  in  motion 
he  was  chained  to  the  cart;  when  they  halted 
he  was  chained  to  the  inn  table  ;  at  night  he 
was  chained  to  his  bed.  '  At  every  vuiage/ 
he  has  often  said  to  me  in  our  consultations, 
'  the  inhabitants  crowded  round  the  carriage, 
and  speculated  on  my  crimes.  He  is  a  high- 
wayman, said  some.  He  is  a  murderer,  siud 
others.  He  is  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel ; 
no,  he  is  to  be  burned,  look  at  his  chains ; 
and  I  could  not  close  my  ears  or  hide  my 
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face/  Painful  as  this  picture  ]b,  I  must 
dwell  on  it  for  an  instant  For  seventeen 
days  this  innocent  man  (for  innocent  he  is ;  I 
shall  prove  it  even  to  demonstration)  was  ex- 
posed to  fresh  witnesses  of  his  dishonor.  For 
seventeen  days  he  read  in  hundreds  of  eyes 
the  horror  and  the  disgust  which  his  presence 
inspired.  For  seventeen  days  he  heard  re- 
peated at  every  stage  prophecies  of  his  in- 
famous execution.  Though  his  conscience 
told  him  that  he  was  innocent,  a  hundred 
voices  proclaimed  his  guilt.  '  I  am  innocent/ 
he  repeated.  '  Nonsense/  they  replied, '  look 
at  your  chains.'  And  he  could  not  close  his 
ears  or  hide  his  face.  Ah,  Messieurs,  if  I 
could  allow  myself  to  admit  the  supposition 
that  he  is  guiltv,  his  ffuilt  has  been  atoned 
for.  The  suffenngs  of  seventeen  days  such 
as  those  avenge  society.  Let  another  scene 
of  this  tragedy  pass  before  us.  The  igno- 
jninious  journey  at  lei^th  came  to  an  end. 
M.  Cazeaux  reached  Paris;  he  was  taken 
from  his  cart  and  thrown  into  one  of  the 
vaults  of  the  Qrand-Ch&telet.  Thence  he 
was  transferred  to  a  still  lower  dungeon, 
without  light  or  air,  and  kept  for  six  days 
without  examination.  For  six  days — and 
the  law  says  that  every  prisoner  shall  be  ex- 
amined within  twenty-four  hours.  For  ux 
days  my  unhappy  client  was  left  in  darkness 
and  in  solitude  to  brood  over  the  cruelties 
which  he  had  suffered,  and  to  imagine  those 
which  he  had  to  undergo.  If  the  past  indi- 
cates the  future,  what  b  the  amount  of  the 
oppression  that  is  reserved  for  him  ?*'* 

Tronson  du  Ooudray  then  proceeded  to 
prove,  by  the  depositions  of  a  host  of  wit- 
nesses, that  the  day  on  which  the  young 
Count  left  Toulouse,  under  the  care  of  Ca- 
seaux,  was  the  4th  of  September,  1773.  It 
was  on  the  first  of  Au^st,  in  the  same  year, 
that  Joseph  was  found  in  the  wood  near  Pe- 
ronne.  From  these  respective  dates  he 
traced  the  contemporary  history  of  the  two 
youths;  showed  that  in  November,  1773, 
the  Count  Solar  was  at  Bagneres,  and  Joseph 
at  the  Bic^tre ;  and,  finally,  that  on  the  28th 
of  January,  1114,  Count  Solar  died  at 
Charlas,  near  Bagneres,  of  small  pox,  having 
survived  hb  father  about  a  year. 

Caxeaux  was  of  course  acquitted ;  but  the 
veil  was  never  removed  from  the  early  hbtory 
of  Joseph.  That  he  was  the  son  of  a  man 
of  fortune  and  rank,  that  during  hb  father's 
life  he  was  treated  with  lundness,  and  that 
when  hb  father  died  hb  mother  sacrificed 
him  to  family  pride  or  cupidity,  are  facts 
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which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt.  It  b 
scarcely  possible  that  he  could  have  invented 
them.  And  the  circumstance  that  such  a 
sacrifice  could  be  made  without  detection 
throws  some  liffht  on  the  state  of  French 
society  before  the  Revolution.  A  frightful 
mystery  must  have  been  confided  for  noany 
years  to  many  persons ;  persons  not  selected 
as  peculiarly  fit  to  be  its  depositaries,  but  the 
ordinary  domestics  of  a  great  family.  Yet 
so  stronff  was  the  feudal  principle  of  loyalty 
by  which  they  were  bound  to  keep  the  secrets 
of  the  House  in  which  they  served,  that  not 
a  whbper  ever  revealed  the  domestic  tragedy 
in  which  many  must  have  been  actora  and 
many  more  spectators.  If  such  events  were  to 
take  place  now  in  France,  if  the  deaf  and 
dumb  child  of  opulent  parents  were  exposed 
by  his  family,  and  were  rescued  by  accident* 
and  public  curiosity  were  seeking  out  hb  re- 
lations, not  a  month  would  pass  before  some 
accomplice  or  some  confidant  would  supplr 
a  clue  by  which  they  would  be  ascertained. 
The  strong  domestic  discipline  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  suppressed  all  indication.  - 

Another  set  of  events,  distingubhing  those 
times  from  ours,  is  the  treatment  of  Caseauz. 
We  have  extracted  Tronson  du  Coudray's 
description  of  hb  violent  arrest,  and  of  hb 
ignommious  transportation  to  Paris.  The 
subsequent  proceedings  in  the  inquiry  were 
of  a  piece  with  its  atrocious  beginning.  For 
twenty-two  days  he  was  left  in  a  dunireoiit 
unlighted  and  unventilated,  with  no  mter^ 
course  wiili  mankind,  except  six  examinational 
each  of  which,  such  was  then  the  pace  at 
which  justice  advanced  in  France,  lasted 
eight  hours.  The  intercession  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toulouse  procured  for  him  a  more 
tolerable  prison,  and  legal  assbtance.  He 
asked  to  be  admitted  to  bail.  It  was  refused. 
He  demanded  that  Joseph  should  be  taken  to 
Toulouse,  to  Bagneres  de  Bifforre,  and  to 
Charlas,  the  last  places  in  which  Count  Solar 
had  been  known,  and  staked  hb  life  on  the 
result.  If  Joseph  was  there  recognized  as 
the  Count,  he  would  make  no  further  de- 
fense. 

It  b  obvious  to  us,  and  must  have  been 
obvious  to  the  judges  of  Cazeaux,  that  thb 
experiment  would  have  been  decisive.  If 
Joseph  was  the  Count  Solar,  a  thouifiuid  wit- 
nesses were  there  to  proclaim  it ;  if  he  was 
not,  there  were  there  a  thousand  witnesses 
to  deny  it.     Thb  again  was  refused. 

«0n  what  grounds?"  asked  Tronson  da 
Coudray.  ''A  reason  has  been  given^  but 
one  which  this  Court  would  not  have  con- 
jectured— one  which  it  can  scarcely  believe^ 
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bnt  I  must  report  it  as  I  received  it.  The 
ground  is,  that  the  expense  would  be  too 
great.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  cries  of  an 
innocent  man  in  his  despair.  This  is  the 
sort  of  excuse  which  keeps  our  prisons  full. 
The  expense  I  when  the  questions  at  issue 
are  the  rank  and  fortune  of  one  citizen  and 
the  honor  and  life  of  another.  The  expense ! 
when  an  impostor  u  to  be  exposed  or  a  mur- 
derer to  be  punished.  The  expense!  as  if 
the  most  sacred  debt  owed  by  the  Crown 
were  not  the  protection  of  its  subjects."* 

For  eleven  months  Caieaux  was  detained 
in  the  prisons  of  the  Ch&telet  of  Paris,  un- 
condemned,  unacquitted.  All  his  little  for- 
tune was  wasted,  his  practice  destroyed,  and 
liis  health  ruined.  And  if  he  had  not  ap- 
pealed to  the  Parliament  of  Rouen,  there 
seems  no  reason  for  fixing  anv  term-  at  which 
the  inquiry  would  have  termmated.  How  is 
this  cruel  rigor  and  indifference  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ?  It  docs  not  appear  that  the 
judges  of  the  Ch&telet  had  any  personal 
quarrel  with  M.  Cazeaux.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  until  they  ordered  his  arrest  they 
nad  ever  -heard  of  him.  He  was  an  obscure 
provincial  lawyer,  whose  name  had  never 
reaehed  the  capital. 

We  believe  that  it  was  to  this  very  ob- 
■eurity  that  he  owed  his  sufferings.  He  was 
a  roturier,  and  he  was  accused  of  having  in- 
jured a  noble.  The  Court  cared  no  more 
about  his  feelings,  or  his  sufferings,  or  hia 
ruin,  than  a  Bramin  cares  about  the  fortunes 
of  a  Pariah,  or  a  Boer  about  those  of  a  Hot- 
tentot. He  belonged  to  a  caste  for  whom 
thoae  who  then  governed  France  had  no  fel- 
low feeling.  One  cannot  wonder  that  when 
the  millions  of  whom  that  caste  was  com- 
posed suddenly  passed  from  abject  weakness 
and  contempt  to  absolute  power,  they  felt 
no  sympathy  for  those  from  whom  they  had 
receivea  none,  and  looked  with  indifference, 
or  in  many  instances  with  pleasure,  on  the 
exile,  the  ruin,  and  even  the  judicial  murder 
of  those  who  were  known  to  them  only  as 
insolent  superiors. 

Our  readers  may  perhaps  be  interested  by 
the  actors  in  this  remarlcable  drama  suffi- 
eiently  to  with  to  know  their  subsequent  his- 
tory. Joseph,  admitted  to  be  probably  an  in- 
jured gentleman,  though  certainly  not  Count 
Dolar,  entered  the  army  and  was  killed  early 
in  the  revolutionary  war.  A  M.  Avril,  a 
rich  old  bachelor,  a  judge  in  the  Chatelet, 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Cazeaux,  sought  his  ac- 
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quaintance  after  his  acquittal,  and  made  him 
a  splendid  amends  by  bequeathing  to  him 
a  considerable  fortune.  The  revolution 
came,  and  for  a  time  diminished  the  preju- 
dices of  caste.  The  Countess  Solar  was  poor. 
Cazeaux  had  become  rich.  They  married, 
fixed  themselves  at  Mandres,  near  Brunoy, 
a  few  leagues  from  Paris,  on  a  part  of  the 
property  inherited  from  Avril,  ana  lived  there 
through  the  Revolution,  the  Consulate,  the 
Empire,  and  the  Restoration.  M.  Cazeauz 
diea  in  1831 ;  his  wife  in  1835.  It  is  a  proof 
of  the  degree  in  which  manners  have  degen- 
erated in  France,  that  M.  Cazeaux,  a  provin- 
cial and  a  roturier^  was  considered  in  his  old 
age  a  model  of  ele^nce.  The  only  draw- 
back on  the  tranquil  happiness  of  his  later 
life  was  that  more  than  once  a  dramatic,  or 
a  melodramatic  writer  took  Joseph,  or  the 
Abb^  do  I'Ep^e,  for  his  hero,  and  turned 
Caaeaux  into  a  hired  assassin.  Cazeaux  had 
to  write  and  to  explain ;  and  there  is  always 
some  degradation  in  having  to  confess  that 
one  has  been  treated,  however  innocent,  as  a 
malefactor,  and  in  having  to  prove  that  the 
treatment  was  not  deserved. 

We  proceed  to  a  trial  of  a  very  different 
kind, — to  a  comedy  rather  than  a  tragedy. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  wriUng,  one 
of  the  principal  employments  of  the  Courts 
was  to  aecide  on  demands  made  by  wives  for 
a  formal  separation  from  their  husbands. 

Such  a  separation  was  decreed,  on  proof 
that  the  husband  had  either  treated  his  wife 
with  cruelty  or  had  defamed  her  character. 
On  both  these  grounds  the  Marchioness 
Soyecourt  demanded  a  separation  from  her 
husband,  the  Marquis.  We  shall  not  dwell 
on  the  evidence  by  which  she  supported 
these  charges,  or  on  the  arguments  by  which 
Tronson  du  Coudray  refuted  them.  The 
interest  of  the  cause  lies  in  the  relative  situ- 
ation of  the  parties,  and  in  the  insight  which 
their  ante-nuptial  arrangements,  and  their 
post-nuptial  conduct,  give  us  into  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  ancUn 
rigime. 

The  Marquis  de  Soyecourt  had  lost  suc- 
cessively two  wives,  when  he  proposed  to 
marry  the  Princess  Nassau-Saarbruck.  She 
had  little  fortune,  and  was  no  lonp^er  young  ; 
but  her  rank  was  high,  and  this  seems  to 
have  attracted  the  Marquis.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  high  birth,  though  not  equal  to  hers, 
and  he  had  a  large  fortune.  By  the  mar- 
riagre-setUement  the  Marquis  engaged  to  al- 
low his  wife  400/.  a-year  pin-money ;  to  keep 
for  her  exclusive  use  a  coach  and  six,  three 
footmen,  two  ladies-maids,  and  a  postilUon, 
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ftll  to  be  selected  by  herself :  and,  if  she  re- 
quired it,  to  give  her  a  dame  d'konneur. 

On  these  terms  the  marriage  took  place  in 
July,  1783,  and  they  immediately  took  pos- 
session of  the  Marquis's  country  house,  Til- 
loloy,  in  Picardy.  A  large  party  had  been 
assembled  in  the  house  by  the  Marquis  eight 
days  before  the  marriage,  and  remained  there 
till  the  family  moved  to  Paris  in  December. 
Open  house  was  kept  for  the  neighbors,  so 
that  Tilloloy,  for  five  months,  was  a  scene 
of  constant  f6te.  The  same  sort  of  life  was 
continued  at  Paris,  and  if  gaiety  and  dissipa- 
tion were  the  Marchioness's  objects,  she  en- 
joyed them  in  perfection.  It  is  characteris- 
tic of  the  manners  of  the  times  that  Du 
Goudray,  among  his  praises  of  the  Marquis's 
marital  conduct,  dwells  on  his  having  every 
morning  paid  his  wife  a  visit  in  her  apart- 
ment to  inquire  after  her  health. 

We  have  mentioned  the  clause  in  the  set- 
tlement which  gave  the  lady  a  household  of 
her  own.  Her  servants  abused  their  inde- 
pendence with  the  insolence  of  uneducated 
persons.  They  neglected  the  orders  of  the 
Marquis,  they  refused  to  perform  for  him 
any  services,  to  announce,  for  instance,  his 
visitors,  or  to  serve  him  at  table,  and  they 
were  supported  by  their  mistress.  He  de- 
fended himself  by  dismissing  two  women 
who  were  the  most  offensive.  The  Mar- 
chioness instantly  quitted  his  house  and 
made  a  legal  demand  for  separation,  and  for 
alimony,  which  she  fixed  at  4000/.  a-year, 
being  about  half  of  his  whole  income.  Her 
grounds  of  complaint  were,  that  he  had  dis- 
mbsed  her  servants,  which  she  termed  cru- 
elty, and  that  he  had  declared  that  her  child 
was  not  his,  which,  with  more  reason,  she 
called  defamation.  Immediately  afterwards 
the  Marquis  was  committed  to  the  Bastile  on 
a  lettre  de  cachet.  This  was  in  1786.  A 
leUre  de  c€u:het  was  not  then  a  thing  to  be 
freely  discussed.  The  Marquis  was  not  in- 
formed on  what  grounds,  or  on  whose  solici- 
tation, this  was  issued:  he  was  told,  how- 
ever, that  if  he  would  arrange  matters  with 
his  wife  it  would  be  recalled.  He  refused  to 
submit,  and  after  some  months'  imprison- 
ment was  released,  but  exiled  to  Tilloloy. 
Tronson  du  Goudray  complains  bitterly  that 
this  exile  prevented  his  calling  personally  on 
his  judges,  and  informing  them  of  the  merits 
of  his  cause.  For,  according  to  a  practice 
which  then  prevailed  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  Gontment,  and  now  exists  in  many 
parts  of  it,  particularly  in  Italy,  the  parties 
iQ  a  cause  visited  separately  their  judges, 
and  each  told  his  own  story  in  private. 


What  was  the  ultimate  result  of  the  Mar- 
chioness's complaint  does  not  appear.  We 
have  only  Tronson  du  Goudray  s  pleading. 
Though  delivered  scarcely  more  than  sixty 
years  ago,  it  implies  a  state  of  habits  and 
feelings  which  seem  to  be  separated  by  cen- 
turies from  those  of  modem  France. 

The  longest  and  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant collection  is  that  which  Tronson  da 
Goudray  delivered  in  the  end  of  1788,  before 
the  Parlement  of  Rouen,  on  behalf  of  the 
Sieur  Thibault,  against  M.  Froudidre. 

Two  brothers  named  Thibault,  rich  old 
bachelors,  lived  together  at  Paris  in  1786. 
with  a  small  household,  in  which  one  Marie 
Glereaux  was  a  housemaid.  They  suspected 
her  honesty,  examined  her  trunks,  found 
there  some  handkerchiefs  belonging  to  one 
of  the  brothers,  and  five  hundred  francs,  the 
possession  of  which  she  could  not  accouni 
for,  and  which  they  therefore  assumed  to  be 
the  produce  of  former  thefts.  They  imme- 
diately dismissed  her,  retaining  the  five  hun- 
dred francs,  but  took  no  further  proceedings. 
A  few  days  after  she  came  to  them,  accom- 
panied by  a  commissaire  de  police,  and  de- 
manded from  them  the  money,  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  good  conduct.  They  refused  both, 
assigning  as  the  grounds  of  their  refusal  the 
facts  which  we  have  related.  She  admitted 
that  the  handkerchiefs  had  been  found  in 
her  box,  but  maintained  that  they  had  been 
placed  there  by  the  Thibaults,  and  required 
them  either  to  give  up  to  her  the  money,  or 
to  indict  her  for  theft.  They  were  of  coune 
forced  to  aecept  the  challenge,  and  prose- 
cuted her  before  the  Gourt  of  the  Bailliage. 
She  was  condemned,  and  appealed  to  Uie 
Parlement  de  Rouen.  In  this  appeal  her 
counsel  was  M.  Froudiere. 

The  French  press  was  then  subject  to  a 
censorship,  from  which  legal  papers,  signed 
by  advocates,  were  alone  exempted.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  great  capital  delight  in  gos- 
sip and  scandal,  which  were  abundantly  sup- 
plied by  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of 
law.  They  formed  the  favorite  literature  of 
the  time.  Our  readers  must  recollect  the 
pleadings  of  Beaumarchais,  and  the  avidity 
with  which  all  Paris  devoured  his  requites 
and  his  repliquee  in  matters  which  might 
have  been  supposed  to  possess  no  public  in- 
terest. M.  Froudiere  signed,  printed,  and 
distributed  on  the  behalf  of  Marie  Glereaux, 
a  requite,  in  which  her  former  defence,  that 
the  handkerchiefs  had  been  placed  by  the 
Thibaults  in  her  box,  was  repeated.  It 
seems  now,  however,  to  have  occurred  to 
her,  or  to  her  counsel,  that  it  was  necessary 
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to  assign  a  motive  for  such  conduct,  and  to 
show  what  could  have  induced  two  men  of 
fortune  and  station  to  conspire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  imputing  to  their  own  servant  a  cap- 
ital crime.  The  motive  assigned  in  the  re- 
quite was  that  Marie  Clereauz  had  hecome 
the  involuntary  depositary  of  a  frightful  se- 
cret. 

''A  few  nights/'  she  said,  "hefore  the 

day  on  which  my  boxes  were  searched,  and 

the  handkerchiefs  found  in   them,  I   was 

awoke  by  the  cries  of  a  woman.     I  thought 

that  I  recognized  the  voice  of  my  fellow-ser- 

fant,    Marie- Anne   Delaunay.      They  con- 

tjniied  for  some  time.    I  became  too  uneasy 

to  stay  in  my  bed,  got  up,  and  groped  my 

way  in  the  dark  towards  the  room  from 

which  they  seemed  to  issue.     It  was  that  of 

the  younger  M.  Thibault,  which  stands  at 

the  end  of  a  passage,  detached  from  the  rest 

of  the  house.    As  I  reached  the  passage  the 

cries  of  the  woman  were  mingled  with  those 

of  a  child.     I  was  alarmed,  and  went  back ; 

they  become  more  violent,  and  I  went  again 

towards  the  room ;  there  was  a  strong  light, 

like  that  of  a  large  fire,  under  the  door.     I 

Imocked,  and  called,  but  the  door  was  kept 

shut,  and  Thibault  cried  from  within  that 

nothing  was  the  matter,  and  desired  me  to 

fo  bacK  to  my  room.  I  stayed  some  time 
efore  the  door,  during  which  I  heard  no- 
thing but  the  suppressed  sobs  of  the  woman, 
and  from  time  to  time  the  low  wailing  of  the 
child.  I  knocked  again,  and  was  fiercely 
and  peremptorily  ordered  away,  if  I  valued 
my  life.  I  did  not  venture  to  remain  at  the 
door,  but  lingered  at  the  end  of  the  passage. 
Suddenly  I  heard  a  frightful  shriek,  suc- 
ceeded by  perfect  silence.  I  ran  back  to 
iny  bed,  and  passed  the  rest  of  the  night 
thinking  over  the  horrors  that  I  had  heard. 
He  next  day,  and,  indeed,  until  I  was  turned 
away,  M.  Thibault's  room  was  kept  locked. 
Neither  he  nor  Marie-Anne  Delaunay  would 
give  me  any  explanation.  They  merely  answer- 
ed my  inquiries  by  saying  that  nothing  had 
happened  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  me 
if  I  minded  my  own  affairs.  I  never  again 
heard  the  voice  of  the  child.  What  became  of 
it  is  known  only  to  the  Thibaults  and  Marie- 
Anne  Delaunay.  I  was  not  wbe  enough  to 
follow  their  advice  and  mind  my  own  affairs ; 
from  time  to  time  I  alluded  to  what  had 
passed.  I  was  caught  once  trying  to  enter 
M.  Thibault's  room.  The  next  dav,  on  re- 
taming  from  a  message  on  which  I  had  been 
sent,  I  found  my  boxes  broken  open.  I  was 
told  that  property  of  my  master  s  had  been 
found  in  them.    I  was  discharged  without  a 


character,  was  robbed  of  the  little  money 
that  I  had  saved,  and  when  I  asked  for  rep- 
aration I  was  prosecuted  for  theft." 

The  libel  ran  like  wildfire  through  the  ex- 
citable population  of  Paris.  It  was  just  on 
the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  The  press  took 
up  the  cause  of  poverty  against  aristocratic 
fraud  and  cruelty.  Nothing  was  too  mon- 
strous to  be  believed  when  two  rich  men 
were  accused  by  a  servant  girl.  The  skill 
with  which  the  dreadful  story  was  rather 
hinted  at  than  told,  the  veil  thrown  over  its 
catastrophe,  yet  raised  enough  to  show  what 
it  must  have  been,  the  credibility  ffiven  to  the 
whole  by  the  official  signature  of  the  advo- 
cate, seem  to  have  blinded  everv  one  to  its  ori- 
ginal improbability  and  to  its  defective  proof. 
A  furious  mob  attacked  the  house  of  the 
Thibaults,  and  were  not  driven  away  by  the 
troops  till  they  had  broken  through  its  doors 
and  thrown  torches  into  the  sitting  rooms. 
The  two  brothers  fled  from  house  to  house, 
pursued  everywhere  by  imprecations  as  the 
burners  of  the  child.  The  elder  Thibault,  a 
man  of  seventy,  ventured  to  walk  in  the  Cour 
Dauphin.  A  crowd  soon  collected  ;  he  hur- 
ried back,  slipped,  and  fell ;  they  rushed  on 
him,  and  trampled  him  under  foot;  and 
though  he  was  saved  by  the  police  from 
being  torn  to  pieces  on  the  spot,  he  died  in 
three  days  of  the  injuries  which  he  then  re- 
ceived. A  furious  mob  interrupted  his  fu- 
neral, threw  the  coffin  on  the  ground,  and 
endeavored  to  exclude  it  from  the  church. 
A  sister  died  broken- hearted  a  few  days  af- 
terwards. The  surviving  brother,  after  one 
or  two  narrow  escapes  ^om  the  mob,  pro- 
tected himself  by  concealment.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  before  which  Marie 
Clereaux's  appeal  was  tried,  were  disturbed 
by  the  vociferations  of  the  spectators,  and 
more  than  once  suspended.  And  we  cannot 
avoid  suspecting  that  it  was  under  this  pres- 
sure from  without  that  the  judges  gave  their 
decision,  if  decision  it  can  be  called.  They 
ordered  her  release,  without  either  acquitting 
her  or  finding  her  guilty. 

M.  Thibault  proceeded  against  Froudidre 
before  the  Parlement  de  Rouen,  as  responsi- 
ble for  the  libel.  Tronson  du  Coudray's  ar- 
gument for  the  plaintiff  consists  of  six  dis- 
tinct speeches ;  the  five  first  contaming  the 
attack,  the  sixth  the  reply.  Thev  are  now 
published  from  a  copy  corrected  by  the  au- 
thor. 

The  first  tells  in  detail  the  story  of  which 
we  have  given  the  outline.  In  the  second 
and  third,  Du  Coudray  meets  Froudidre's 
excuse,  that  the  requite  was  a  necessary  part 
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of  Marie  Clereaux's  defence.  The  statements 
contained  in  the  requete  were  a  part  of  the 
defence  only  bo  far  as  they  were  true,  and 
Froudidre,  a  practiced  advocate,  accustomed 
all  his  life  to  sift  evidence,  must  have  seen  at 
once  that  they  were  false.  They  rested  on 
the  bare  assertion  of  Marie  Clereaux,  not 
merely  unsupported  by  any  other  testimony, 
but  opposed  by  a  vast  body  of  negative  evi- 
dence. No  one  had  ever  heard  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  child  whose  murder  was  the 
foundation  of  her  story.  No  one  had  ever 
suspected  any  female  m  the  house  of  preg- 
nancy. The  two  Thibaults,  whom  she  ac- 
cused of  this  combination  of  frightful  crimes, 
had  each  passed  a  long  life  with  unim peach- 
ed reputation.  On  her  first  trial  she  had 
merely  affirmed  that  the  handkerchiefs  had 
been  placed  by  the  Thibaults  in  her  box,  but 
had  not  suggested  any  motive  for  such  wick- 
edness. It  was  only  on  the  appeal,  after 
Froudidre  became  her  counsel,  and  not  early 
even  in  that  proceeding,  that  the  murder  of 
the  child  was  brought  forward.  It  was  the 
duty  of  Froudidre  at  once  to  tell  his  client 
that  he  would  not  be  a  party  to  the  propa- 
gation of  such  a  calumny,  instead  of  becom- 
mg  her  active  accomplice. 

•'  Your  guilt,"  said  Tronson  du  Coudray, 
addressing  his  adversary,  'Ms  a  hundred 
times  deeper  than  that  of  your  client.  The 
calumnies  of  Marie  Clereaux  were  buried 
among  the  manuscripts  of  the  pleadings, 
yours  were  scattered  by  the  press  over  all 
raris.  Marie  Clereaux  was  a  poor  wretch 
without  morals  or  shame,  whose  testimony 
carried  no  weight ;  you  are  an  advocate,  a 
man  of  talent  and  of  knowledge,  all  that  you 
authenticate  is  believed.  When  Marie  Cle- 
reaux was  interrogated  she  betrayed  herself 
by  the  extravagance  of  her  answers,  you 
covered  her  absurdities  with  the  skill  of  an 
experienced  pleader.  Marie  Clereaux  had 
mere  audacity,  you  employed  eloquence, 
imagination,  sarcasm,  and  philosophy.  Marie 
Clereaux,  with  all  her  evil  intentions,  ad- 
dressing only  her  judges,  was  impotent. 
Tou,  appealing  to  the  public,  have  destroyed 
the  lives  of  some  of  your  victims  and  the 
happiness  of  all. 

"You  ask  what  interest  you  had  in  at- 
tacking M.  Thibault  ?  This  was  your  inter- 
est. You  wbhed  for  celebrity,  you  wished 
to  create  an  effect,  you  wished  to  be  talked 
of.  An  honorable  advocate  may  have  these 
weaknesses,  but  his  self-love  is  tempered  by 
his  feelings  of  propriety.  He  refuses  to 
obtain  notoriety  b^  calumny ;  he  repels  the 
suggestions  of  yanity,  he  is  ashamed  of  hav- 


ing allowed  them  even  to  soil  his  mind.  An 
unscrupulous  man  delights  to  show  his  pow- 
ers of  sarcasm  and  invective.  He  delights 
in  being  feared  as  well  as  praised,  in  insmr- 
ing  at  the  same  instant  terror  and  admira- 
tion. Habitual  indulgence  in  these  passkms 
produces  the  hateful  state  of  mind  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  maligniiy  ;  a  state  of 
mind  in  which,  if  the  first  object  is  to  do 
good  to  oneself,  the  second  is  to  do  harm  to 
others.  You  say  that  you  did  not  hate  M. 
Thibault.  Certainly  you  did  not,  for,  I  be- 
lieve, that  until  you  were  Marie  Clereaax'a 
counsel  you  had  never  heard  his  name.  But 
your  mind  was  filled  with  a  much  worse  pas- 
sion than  hatred  of  an  individual.  You  nad 
no  particular  wish  to  injure  M.  Thibault,  but 
you  had  a  general  determinaUon  to  injure 
every  one  who  stood  in  your  path;  every 
one,  by  injuring  whom  you  could  advance 
yourself.  This  is  the  circumstance  which 
interests  the  public  in  this  cause.  This  » 
the  circumstance  which  makes  your  example 
dangerous.  You  do  not  hate  M.  Thibault; 
it  would  be  a  hundred  times  better  if  you 
did.  It  would  be  a  single  fact,  disgraceful, 
criminal,  but  not  alarming.  The  only  infer- 
ence would  be,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  incur 
your  enmity.  But  that  without  any  feeling 
of  hatred,  of  resentment,  or  even  of  jealousy, 
merely  because  it  happened  to  suit  you  so  to 
do,  you  covered  an  innocent  stranger  with 
opprobrium  ;  this  is  enough  to  spread  terror 
all  around  you.  It  is  possible  to  avoid  in- 
curring your  hatred.  There  is  no  mode  of 
protecting  oneself  from  your  malignity.* 

"  And  here,"  said  Du  Coudray,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  speech,  '*  I  might  sit  down.  I 
have  proved  by  the  clearest  evidence,  that 
you  have  aided  in  disseminating  atrocious 
calumnies.  But  you  answer, '  The  evidence 
is  not  to  be  trusted  ;  at  least,  the  inference 
of  my  opponent  is  not  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  man  of  my  station  and 
character  could  knowingly  have  been  an  ac- 
complice in  a  calumny.  I  believed  Marie 
Clereaux's  statements  to  be  true.  I  now 
believe  them  to  be  true.  If  they  are  false, 
it  is  my  error,  not  my  faults'  To  this  an- 
swer of  yours  I  have  a  reply  which  my  com- 
passion for  you  scarcely  allows  me  to  utter. 
Ten  times  during  the  pleadings  I  have 
thought  of  suppressing  it,  but  you  have 
made  it  necessary  to  my  cause,  and  it  must 
come  out. 

"  This  is  a  dreadful  moment  for  you,  M. 
Froudidre,  probably  the  most  terrible  that 
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foa  will  ever  undergo.  Yoa  are  in  the  pres- 
aee  of  the  judges  to  whom  jou  owe  an  ac- 
KHint  of  yoar  whole  conduct,  and  never 
nore  so  than  now.  Yoa  are  In  the  presence 
if  the  whole  order  to  which  you  belong; 
fon  have  summoned  it  to  hear  jour  jostifica- 
aon.  You  are  in  the  presence  of  an  au- 
Bonee  as  larg^  as  this  vast  hall  can  contain, 
Mlonginff  to  eveir  class  of  society,  but  all 
nuting  m  their  hatred  of  falsehood  and 
mchery.  Here  is  no  room  for  subterfuge, 
!or  equivocation,  for  sophistry,  or  even  for 
[Mlliation.  You  will  have  to  give  me  a  clear, 
I  precise,  and  a  convincing  answer,  or  to 
mrrender  for  ever  all  claim  to  public  esteem. 
tkB  for  myself,  I  think  no  more  of  the  inter- 
»ta  of  my  client,  I  rely  no  loncer  on  the 
prifileffes  of  my  profession ;  I  shall  speak 
irith  the  moderation,  with  the  impartiality, 
liid»  I  trust,  with  the  candor  of  a  bystander 
vr  a  witness.  You  shall  not  reproach  me 
irith  exaggerating  a  word  or  a  look. 

''These  then,  M.  Froudidre,  are  the  facts 
which  have  been  your  secret  terror  during 
the  whole  of  this  long  inquiry;  the  facts 
which  you  have  endeavored  to  conceal  by 
ohleanery,  by  intimidation,  and  by  corrup- 
tion; facts,  whose  overwhelming  weight  is 
hiereased  by  their  certainty,  by  their  being 

CDived,  not  by  testimony  or  by  inference, 
t  by  record. 

"  ITp  to  the  present  time  I  have  argued 
oa  the  supposition  that  Marie  Clereaux  had 
no  accomplice  in  her  calumnies,  that  your 
erime  was  that  of  an  instrument.  I  thought 
it  right  to  demonstrate,  that  even  on  that 
■npposition  you  are  inexcusable.  I  now 
change  the  line  of  my  argument.  I  now 
maintain, — and  the  frightful  story  which  I 
hare  to  relate  will  prove  that  I  am  right ; — 
I  now  maintain,  that  whether  the  inventor  or 
not  of  the  calumny  (I  leave  this  in  doubt  be- 
eanae  it  is  not  demonstrably  in  proof,)  you 
were  at  the  very  least  an  active  assistant  in 
ita  production ;  that  you  developed  and  fash- 
ioned her  falsehoods,  if  you  did  not  origi- 
ludly  suggest  them. 

"  You  have  pleaded,  in  the  name  of  Marie 
Clereaux,  that  M.  Thibault  was  the  father 
of  a  child  by  Marie- Anne  Delaunay,  and  de- 
■kroyed  that  child.  You  have  pleaded,  in 
the  name  of  Marie  Clereaux,  that  M.  Thi- 
bault conspired  her  death,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  a  witness  of  his  crimes.  You  have 
boasted  that  your  pleadings  in  Marie  Cie- 
nanx's  case  were  intended,  not  so  much  for 
the  judges  as  for  the  public. 

**  Well,  I  affirm,  and  the  records  of  a 
eoort  of  justice  will  prove  it  to  be  true,  that 
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yon,  M.  Froudi^re,  have  already  been  con- 
victed of  having,  in  an  action  in  which  a 
priest,  your  clergyman  and  benefactor,  was 
concerned,  introduced  falsely  into  the  plead- 
ings precisely  the  same  calumnies,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  words. 

*'  I  affirm  that  you  were  convicted  of  hav- 
ing falsely  asserted  that  this  priest  had  had 
a  child  by  his  servant,  and  had  destroyed  it. 
"  I  affirm  that  you  were  convicted  of  hav- 
ing falsely  asserted  that  this  priest  had  en- 
deavored to  poison  one  of  his  parishioners. 

"  I  affirm  that  you  were  convicted  of  hav- 
ing falsely  asserted  that  his  object  was  to  get 
rid  of  a  witness  of  his  crimes. 

"And  I  affirm  that  you  boasted  that  your 
pleadings  should  be  read  by  all  the  shep- 
herds of  the  country."  • 

The  effect  of  this  denunciation  was  of 
course  terrible.  After  a  short  pause,  the 
Advocate-General  rose,  and  addressing  the 
Court,  said :  "  We  are  filled  with  horror ! — 
M.  Tronson  du  Coudray's  story  is  frightful. 
I  tremble  like  every  one  else.  A  great 
criminal  is  before  us.  If  M.  Thibault  has 
instructed  his  counsel  to  state  facts  that  can- 
not be  proved,  his  whole  fortune  would  not 
pay  the  damages  to  which  M.  Froudidre 
would  be  entitled.  If  these  facts  can  be 
proved,  M.  Froudiere  is  a  monster,  from 
whom  society  ought  to  be  delivered."  f 

The  records  of  the  trial  to  which  Du 
Coudray  referred  were  in  the  Provincial 
Court  of  Bcmay.  The  Parlement  ordered 
their  production.  They  fully  supported  Du 
Coudray's  opening.  It  appeared  that,  twelve 
years  before,  in  1770,  M.  Froudidre,  having 
quarreled  with  TAbbd  de  Boisgruel,  the  curd 
of  his  parish,  had  accused  him  of  precisely 
the  same  crimes  as  those  which  the  reguele 
of  Marie  Clereaux  imputed  to  M.  Thibault, 
had  been  prosecuted  by  him  for  scandal,  and 
had  been  forced  to  pay  a  large  sura  as  dam- 
ages, and  to  retract  the  charge  in  the  face  of 
the  congregation. 

The  principal  trial  was  never  terminated  : 
the  Revolution  swept  away  the  plaintiff,  the 
defendant,  and  the  court.  All  that  remains 
of  it  are  six  speeches,  which  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  eloquence 
of  the  illustrious  bar  of  France. 

The  last  of  Tronson  du  Coudray's  legal 
pleadings  to  which  we  shall  call  the  reader's 
attention,  carries  us  still  further  on  to  the 
Revolution.  It  is  the  mimoire  for  the  Sieur 
Reveillon.  Reveillon  was  the  son  of  humble 
parents ;  while  a  child  he  was  apprenticed 
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to  a  paper  maker,  and  ia  1743,  when  he  was 
fifteen,  the  failure  of  his  master  threw  him 
on  the  world.  He  had  no  money,  and  for 
some  days  could  procure  no  employment, 
and  he  was  dying,  as  in  a  country  without 
poor  laws  a  man  may  die,  of  cold  and  hun- 
ger, when  a  lad  of  his  own  age  and  condition 
saved  him  by  pledging  his  tools,  and  raising 
a  sum  sufficient  to  support  him  till  he  found 
work  in  his  trade.  IIis  progress  was  slow. 
In  1752,  after  nine  years'  service  as  journey- 
man, he  had  saved  only  eighteen  francs. — 
With  this  capital  he  began  the  trade  of  a 
paper  merchant,  and  in  ten  years  so  far  in- 
creased it  as  to  be  able  to  become  a  paper 
maker.  Now,  however,  his  difficulties  began. 
He  was  an  inventor ;  he  deviated  from  the 
narrow  line  and  routine  processes  of  his  trade. 
He  became  of  course  an  object  of  jealousy 
both  to  the  paper  makers,  whose  productions 
he  surpassed,  and  to  other  classes  of  trades- 
men, for  whose  commodities  his  inventions 
might  become  substitutes.  In  France  every 
manufacture  was  then  a  corporation,  with  its 
own  privileges,  its  own  by-laws,  and  its  own 
monopolies.  Some  corporation  claimed  the 
exclusive  right  to  every  new  tool  which  he 
employed.  Every  new  process  which  he 
used,  every  new  article  which  he  offered  for 
Me,  was  the  property  of  the  engravers,  or 
the  tapestry  weavers,  or  the  printers,  or  the 
embroiderers.  Actions  were  commenced 
against  him  which  would  have  ruined  him  by 
their  costs,  even  if  he  had  succeeded  in  de- 
feating every  one  of  them. 

The  remedy  to  which  he  had  recourse  is 
characteristic  of  the  times  :  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  entitle  his  establishment  "  Manu- 
facture Royale."  Immediately  all  legal  per- 
secution was  at  an  end.  An  establishment 
supposed  to  be  conducted  by  the  king  might 
of  course  employ  what  tools  and  processes, 
and  make  and  self  what  wares,  the  royal  manu* 
facturer  thought  fit.  Under  the  protection  of 
this  title,  Reveillon  became  one  of  the  great 
manufacturers  of  France.  His  paint  and 
workshops  covered  five  acres  in  the  Faubourg 
SL  Antoine.  He  paid  more  than  200,000 
livres  a  year  in  wages,  which,  considering  the 
value  of  money  at  that  time  in  Paris,  was 
equal  to  20,000/.  a  year  in  London  now.  A 
painter  of  eminence,  who  received  10,000 
Bvres  a-year,  superintended  the  designs  of 
the  painted  papers:  under  him  were  four 
artists,  all  of  considerable  merit.  The  whole 
number  of  persons  whose  support,  directly 
or  indirectly,  depended  on  Revedlon's  manu- 
(acUyrj  must  have  amounted  to  thousands. 
JDaiioff  the  memorable  winter  of  1788,  the 


severity  of  the  frost  for  some  weeks  stopped 
the  works ;  he  continued  to  pay  the  same 
wages  as  before.     The  jealousy,  however,  of 
his  rivals  was  not  extinct.    They  whisp^ed 
about  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  that  Be- 
veillon  was  the  friend  of  the  noblesse ;  that 
he  was  looking  out  for  the  Cordon  of  St  Mi- 
chael; and,  at  last,  that  he  had  said,  that 
fifteen  sous  a  day  was  wages  enough  for  a 
workman.    Such  was  then  the  state  of  mind 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  that  on  the 
12th  of  June,  1789,  without  warning,  with- 
out explanation,  a  ferocious  mob  marched 
on  Reveillon's  premises  with  a  declared  in* 
tention  of  burmng  them  down  and  murder- 
ing the  proprietor.    Happily  for  him  he  was 
then  at  the  archbishop's,  exercising  his  privi- 
lege of  voting.    A  body  of  national  flniardfl 
were  drawn  up  in  the  first  court  yard :  the 
rioters  after  some  parley  retired,  announcing 
their  intention  to  return  the  next  day,  but  in 
arms.     At  noon,  the  next  day,  they  kept 
their  engagement ;  a  strong  body  of  soldiers 
was  present,  but  remained  inacUve.    The 
mob  broke  through  the  gates,  and  lighted 
three  great  fires  in  the  yards.     Into  these 
they  threw  every  thing  that  was  consuma- 
ble,— furniture,  pictures,  books,  including  all 
those  belonging  to  the  trade,  han^ngs,  Imen, 
and  clothes.     When  all  that  would  bum  had 
been  burnt,  they  broke  to  pieces  the  chande- 
liers and  glasses,  tore  down  the  wainscoting 
and  chimney-pieces,  and  stole  all  the  money 
and  plate.     Having  thus  amused  themselves 
for  two  hours,  they  at  last  thought  fit  to  fire 
on  the  troops.     And  then  at  last  the  troops 
fired  in  return,  and  the  mob,  having  leisurely 
and  effectually  done  its  work,  retired. 

We  have  refrained  from  extracting  any  of 
Tronson  du  Coudray's  comments  on  this  out- 
rage, because  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
perceived  its  importance.  All  that  he  dwells 
on,  all  that  appears  to  have  struck  him,  is 
the  malignity  of  the  authors  of  the  imputa- 
tion. The  really  formidable  symptom  was 
the  effect  of  that  imputation.  The  object 
which  Colbert  and  his  successors  had  been 
pursuing  for  a  century,  the  object  to  which 
they  had  sacrificed,  and  even  now  continue 
to  sacrifice,  the  agriculture  and  commerce  of 
France,  was  beginning  to  be  attained.  France 
was  becoming  a  manufacturing  nation.  Pa- 
ris was  not  then,  what  unhappily  it  is  now,  a 
great  manufacturing  town,  but  it  had  a  large 
manufacturing  population.  This  is  the  popu- 
lation, the  o£pring  of  the  French  prohibi- 
tory commercial,  or  rather  anti-commercial 
system,  which  for  sixty  years  has  rendered 
unstable  every  form  of  French  government^ 


imperal,  regal,  oligarehical,  and  democratic, 
and  at  length  has  enabled  an  usurper  to  de- 
stroy libertv,  on  the  pretence  that  it  leads  to 
anarohy.  The  facility  with  which  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  believed 
the  absurd  calumnies  which  Marie  Glereauz 
east  on  the  Thibaults,  and  which  his  manu- 
beturing  riyals  directed  against  Keveillon ; 
the  ferocity  to  which  in  both  cases  that  be- 
lief impelled  them ;  the  subservience  in  the 
former  case  of  a  court  of  justice  to  the  folly 
aiid  violence  of  the  mob ;  and  the  inactivity 
ia  the  second  case  of  the  public  force,  were 
symptoms  of  the  state  of  mind  both  in  the 
people  and  in  its  rulers,  which  six  weeks  af- 
ter showed  themselves  in  the  unpunished 
murder  of  the  garrison  of  the  Bastile,  and 
three  years  afterwards  in  the  paid  massacres 
of  September.  ^  ^ 

With  the  memoir  for  the  Sieur  Reveillon, 
the  collection  of  Tronson  du  Coudraj's  legal 
pleadings  ends.  This  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted»  as  we  know  that  the  period  between  the 
plunder  of  Reveillon's  establishment  in  1780, 
and  Du  Coudray's  entrance  into  the  legisla- 
tive body  in  1796,  was  the  most  brilliant  por- 
tion of  his  forensic  life.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  advocates  whom  the  Reign  of  Terror  did 
not  silence ;  who  ventured  to  defend  those 
who  were  sent  to  undergo  what  was  meant 
to  be  a  mere  form  of  trial  before  the  fero- 
cious judges  and  the  sanguinary  jury  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunal.  He  dared  to  snatch 
victims  from  Dumas,  Coffiahal  and  Fouquier 
nnville.  He  wrote  to  the  Convention  to 
oflfer  himself  as  the  defender  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  Convention  not  only  refused  the  request, 
but  excluded  all  mention  of  it  from  their 
journals.  Du  Coudray  published  his  offer  in 
every  newspaper  that  dared  to  print  it.  "  If 
Louis,"  he  said,  in  his  letter  to  the  news- 
papers, "  had  enjoyed  a  free  choice  of  hb 
eounsel,  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  pro- 
pose myself.  But  when  it  became  certain 
that  Target  had  refused,  and  probable  that 
Tron'chel  would  do  so  too,  it  seemed  to  me 
frightful  that  such  a  prisoner  should  be  de- 
aerted  by  all  those  whose  profession  it  is  to 
defend  the  unfortunate.  I  know  my  insuf- 
ficiency, but  as  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  bar,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  if  there 
be  any  risk,  to  be  among  the  first  to  encoun- 
ter it." 

His  services,  however,  were  accepted  by 
Marie  Antoinette,  a  still  more  dangerous  cli- 
ent ;  for  Louis  was  only  despised,  and  was 
tint  to  death  principally  as  a  defiance  of 
Prussia  and  Austria,  and  to  gratify  the  na- 
tional vanity  by  showing  that  the  democrats 
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of  France  were  as  decided  and  as  unpreju- 
diced as  those  of  England  had  been  150 
years  before.  Marie  Antoinette  was  haled 
and  feared.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  vig- 
or and  the  boldness  of  his  defence ;  and  it 
was  the  more  heroic,  as  he  must  have  known 
its  utter  fruitlessness.  Its  only  effect  was  to 
involve  him  in  her  danger.  He  was  de- 
nounced, imprisoned,  and  in  a  few  hours 
would  have  been  on  a  charetU  on  his  way  to 
the  guillotine.  He  was  saved,  as  no  one  else 
was  saved,  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention  or- 
dering his  release. 

At  length  the  convention  approached  the 
end  of  its  memorable  reign.  For  three  years 
it  had  eiercised  absolute  power,  legislative 
and  eiecutive ;  it  had  beaten  down  an  almost 
general  insurrection,  it  had  waged  success- 
fully an  almost  general  war,  it  had  been 
more  terrible  to  its  subjects,  to  its  enemies, 
and  to  its  friends,  than  any  government  which 
modem  Europe  had  then  seen,  and  while 
terrifying  and  crushing  all  around  it,  it  had 
been  more  enslaved,  more  trampled  on, 
frightened  into  more  abject  submission  by 
its  committees,  than  even  was  the  case  with 
the  victims  of  its  own  oppression.  Those 
among  its  members  who  had  survived  the 
persecutions  which  had  successively  driven 
into  exile  or  to  the  scaffold,  the  Girondins, 
the  Dantonists,  the  Herbertists,  and  the  ter- 
rorists, resolved  to  leave  behind  them  a  con- 
stitution which  should  render  impossible  the 
tvranny  of  either  an  individual  or  an  assembly. 
]<  or  this  purpose  they  enacted  the  constitu- 
tion of  1795,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  the  jar- 
gon of  that  period,  de  TAn  III.  This  con- 
stitution attempted  to  realize  the  favorite 
theory  of  continental  philosophers,  the  total* 
separation  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers.  The  members  of  the  legislative 
body  were  incapable  of  any  other  functions. 
They  were  not  to  bo  ministers,  they  were 
not  to  be  generals, — in  short,  they  were  not 
to  do  anything  but  legislate.  The  Directory 
was  to  be  a  collective  king,  acting  by  its  min- 
isters. It  made  war,  nnd  peace,  and  treaties, 
it  nominated  to  every  office  that  was  not 
elective,  it  did  everything  except  make 
laws.  As  respects  administration,  it  was 
omnipotent,  as  respects  legislation  it  was 
impotent.  It  had  not  even  a  suspensive 
veto.  It  could  not  dissolve,  it  could  not 
even  prorogue,  the  legislative  bodv.  Above 
both  powers  was  the  Constitution,  to  be 

*  Rejecting  in  thii  the  distinctiont  taken  by 
MoDtesquiea :  to  whom,  Bisdtton  observes  in  the  Fd- 
derslist,  the  British  GonttitntioD  was,  in  politics^ 
what  Homer  had  beea  to  KxviM&a  xav^\M^arJ« 
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altered  only  by  a  new  constituent  assembly 
summoned  for  that  express  purpose. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  the  working  of 
the  constitution  of  1796,  for  it  corresponds 
in  many  important  particulars  with  that  of 
1848.     Each  was  the  work  of  an  assembly 
which  itself  had  reigned  despotically.    Each 
was  based  on  the  incompatibility  of  executive 
and  legislative  functions.    Each  vested  these 
powers  in  two  distinct  authorities,  to  neither 
of  which  it  gave  any  means  of  controlling, 
or  indeed  of   influencing  the  other;    and 
neither  constitution  supplied  any  machinery 
by  which  a  difiference  of  opinion  between 
these  two  great  authorities  could  be  settled. 
Each  constitution  seemed  to  assume  that  its 
directory  and  its  legislature,  or  its  president 
and  its  assembly,  would  act  together  in  per- 
fect harmony,  for  neither  appointed  an  um- 
pire to  decide  their  disputes.    In  England 
the  power  of  the  Crown  to  dissolve  parlia- 
ment supplies  such  an  umpire.     In  case  of  a 
difiference  of  opinion  among  the  three  branches 
of  the  legislature,  or  between  any  two  and 
the  third,  parliament  is  dissolved,  and  the 
great    umpire,    the    people,    is    consulted. 
When  that  experiment  was  tried  in  1784,  a 
House  of    Commons  was  returned  which 
differed  from  the  opinions  of  its  predecessor, 
and  agreed  with  those  of  the  King  and  of 
the  House  of  Lords.      In  1831   the  new 
House  agreed  with  the  views  of  the  King, 
but  dififered  both  from  those  of  its  prede- 
cessor and  of  the  House  of  Lords :  the  House 
of  Lords  therefore  submitted.    In  1885  the 
new  House  agreed  in  opinion  with  its  prede- 
cessor, and  dififered  from  both  the  Kin?  and 
the  House  of  Lordis:   the  Kinff  and  the 
House  of  Lords  therefore  yielded.      The 
presence  of  this  safety-valve  enables  the 
balanced  constitution  of  England  to  work. 
Its  absence  destroyed  the  French  constitu- 
tions of  1705  and  1848. 

No  legislative  body  elected  by  the  people, 
and  believing  itself,  therefore,  to  be  the  im- 
personation of  the  national  will,,  is  satisfied 
with  the  mere  business  of  making  laws.  It 
soon  perceives  that  the  manner  in  which  the 
laws  are  interpreted  and  carried  into  execu- 
tion is  quite  as  important  as  their  enactment, 
and  it  cannot  bear  to  see  its  intentions  eluded 
and  frustrated,  or  even  imperfectly  per- 
formed, by  what  it  considers  its  subordinate, 
the  executive.  It  sees  that  the  spirit  of  a 
government  depends  on  the  spirit  of  its 
ministers,  and  that  the  same  law  may  be  a 
blessing  in  the  hands  of  one  administrator, 
a  curse  in  the  hands  of  another,  and  nuga- 
tory in  those  of  a  third.    It  begins  by  re- 


3uirmg  that  those  in  whom  it  has  not  coofi- 
ence  shall  be  dismissed,  and  it  soon  re- 
quires that  those  in  whom  it  has  confidence 
shall  be  appointed.  An  executive,  however, 
to  which  the  constitution  has  expressly  given 
the  power  of  appointing  and  removing  its 
ministers  does  not  easily  acquiesce  in  these 
pretensions.  Its  favorites  are  seldom  those 
of  the  legislature ;  those  of  the  legislature 
are  often  its  enemies.  It  offends  the  popu- 
lar body,  both  by  its  appointments  and 
by  its  dismissals,  and  a  quarrel  begins,  which, 
in  the  absence  of  a  mediator,  b  decided  by 
violence. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1705,  Tronson 
du  Coudray  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Conseil  des  Anciens,  one  of  the  two  houses 
into  which  the  legisUiture  was  divided.  Its 
dfllies  were  to  adopt  or  reject,  without 
amendment,  the  laws  passed  by  the  other 
house,  the  Conseil  des  Cinq  Cents. 

It  has  always  been  the  misfortune  of  those 
who  have  had  to  rule  France  under  republican 
institutions,  that  they  have  had  to  administer 
ft  form  of  government  unpopular  with  the 
bulk  of  the  nation.  Such  a  state  of  things 
is  dangrerous  even  to  a  monarchy,  or  to  an 
aristocracy.  Experience,  however,  shows 
that  either  of  those  forms  may  subsist  for 
centuries  supported  only  by  a  minority,  and 
even  by  a  small  minority.  An  unpopular 
democracy  sounds  like  a  contradiction  of 
terms,  and  must  become  a  contradiction  in 
fact.  As  soon  as  the  people  has  found  the 
means  of  ascertaining  and  expressing  its  will, 
it  will  select  or  accept,  or  submit  to  the 
master  whom  it  prefers  to  self-government. 
The  French  people  during  the  last  sixty 
years,  that  is  to  say  ever  since  they  have 
been  able  to  manifest  their  wishes,  have  been 
far  more  influenced  by  hate  than  by  love ; 
they  have  been  far  more  acute  in  discovering 
the  faults  than  the  merits  of  their  institu- 
tions, far  readier  to  pull  down  than  to  repair, 
far  more  destructive  than  conservative.  The 
oppressions  and  abuses  which  had  accumu- 
lated under  Louis  XIV.,  and  his  immediate 
successors,  rendered  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
furiously  anti-monarchical.  The  Rdgpn  of 
Terror  rendered  it  furiously  anti-democratic. 
On  the  5th  of  October,  1795,  (13th  Vende- 
maire)  the  Convention  had  to  fight  a  Royal- 
ist insurrection,  on  nearly  the  same  ground 
on  which,  three  years  before,  the  Monarchy 
had  been  destroyed  by  a  Republican  mob. 
There  were  three  places,  however,  in  which 
Democracy  was  not  extinguished.  It  stiU 
prevailed  m  the  Convention,  in  the  low  pop- 
ulace of  Paris,  and  in  the  army. 
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The  CoDyentioQ  had  been  elected  just  af- 
ter the  10th  of  August,  whea  the  lUpubli- 
ean  fev^r  was  at  its  height.  A  majority  of 
its  members,  by  voting  for  the  death  of  the 
King,  had  given  up  all  hopes  of  favor,  per- 
haps of  safety,  under  a  restoration,  and  nearly 
all  enjoyed  influence,  patronage,  and  consid- 
eration, which  must  vanish  as  soon  as,  from 
tOTereigrns,  they  became  not  merely  subjects 
bat  the  subjects  of  a  hostile  faction,  as  vio- 
lent, and  perhaps  as  unscrupulous,  as  they 
had  been  themselves. 

The  Parisian  populace  had  the  love  of  tu- 
mult and  the  hatred  of  authority  which  be- 
longs to  the  lowest  classes  in  all  great  capi- 
tals, and  the  indifference  to  human  life,  the 
readiness  to  take  it  and  to  risk  it,  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  mobs  of  Paris.  But  it  was 
dispirited  by  its  recent  defeats,  its  leaders 
haa  perished,  it  had  been  disarmed,  it  had 
been  excluded  from  the  National  Guard,  and 
was  at  this  instant  merely  a  shadow  of  the 
tremendous  insurrectionary  power  which, 
three  years  before,  and  thirty-five  years  af- 
terwardSy  could  sport  with  the  institutions  of 
France. 

The  army  was  almost  the  only  great  body 
that  had  gained  by  the  Revolution.  The 
bar  had  b^n  silenced,  the  clergy  had  been 
murdered  or  exiled,  the  landed  proprietors 
had  fled,  abandoning  their  estates  to  the  hold- 
ers of  assignats,  the  merchants,  bankers, 
and  rentiers  had  been  beggared,  but  the 
army  stood  erect  in  the  general  ruin.  The 
eamp  and  the  garrison  had  afforded  an  asy- 
lum,  which  the  denunciator  and  the  public 
prosecutor  did  not  venture  to  violate.  In  the 
three  years  of  the  Republic  it  had  obtained 
successes  which  eclipsed  all  the  glories  of  all 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Its  rewards  had 
been  as  splendid  as  its  victories.  Men  who 
four  years  before  were  following  the  plough, 
— who  under  the  ancien  regime  would  have 
hoped  for  nothing  higher  than  to  be  Ser- 
jeants or  under-Heutenants, — found  them- 
selves generals  and  proconsuls,  the  arbiters 
between  sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  and 
influencing  the  destinies  of  Europe.  We 
may  conceive  the  contempt  or  hatred  with 
which  Hoche,  or  Bernadotte,  or  Moreau  look- 
ed on  the  counter-revolutionists,  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  restore  the  reign  of  favor,  privi- 
e,  and  caste,  under  which  no  one  could 
bold  a  commission  until  his  nobility  was  cer- 
tified by  the  court  genealogist. 

Supported  by  the  army,  and  wielding  all 
legislative  and  all  executive  power,  the  Con- 
Tention  was  irresistible.  But  it  feared,  with 
great  reason,  that  the  legislative  body  which 
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was  to  succeed  it,  elected,  though  indirectly, 
by  universal  suffrage,  and  representing  the 
Monarchical  feeling  of  France,  would  abolish 
Republican  institutions.  It  took  two  differ- 
ent means  to  prevent  this.  One  was  the  old 
expedient,  constantly  failing,  and  constantly 
reproduced,  of  trying  to  fetter  the  supreme 
power  by  forbidding  it  to  alter  the  Constitu- 
tion, except  at  a  remote  period,  and  on  con- 
ditions scarcely  capable  of  performance.  No 
change  was  to  be  made  until  it  was  demand- 
ed by  three  successive  legislatures,  and  after 
three  intervals  of  three  years  each.  The 
other  was  effectual,  but  transitory.  The  Con- 
vention decreed  that  two-thirds  of  the  first 
legislative  body  should  be  taken  from  among 
its  own  members.  As  the  members  of  the 
Directory  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, this  secured  to  the  new  government  a 
democratic  executive,  as  well  as  a  democra- 
tic legislative. 

For  the  first  year  the  pressure  from  with- 
out kept  the  Legislature  and  the  Directory 
in  tolerable  union.  The  An ti- Republican 
minority,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Barb6- 
Marbois,  Portalis,  Sim6on,  Tronson  du  Coud- 
ray,  and  Dupont  de  Nemours,  knew  well 
that  as  soon  as  the  legblative  body  was 
changed  by  one- third,  in  May,  1797,  from  a 
weak  minority  they  would  form  part  of  a 
large  majority.  A  majority  which,  appoint- 
ing the  Directory*  and  through  them  the 
ministers,  the  judges,  and  the  countless  offi- 
cials of  France,  and  wielding  the  whole  pat- 
ronagre  of  the  army,  would  be  far  more  pow- 
erful, and  far  less  responsible,  than  any  con- 
stitutional monarch,  and,  indeed,  than  any 
despot  can  be.  They  waited,  therefore,  pa- 
tiently for  what  appeared  their  inevitable  tri- 
umph, and,  without  carrying  on  a  systematic 
opposition,  contented  themselves  with  en- 
deavoring to  repeal,  or  to  modify,  the  worst 
legislative  atrocities  of  the  Convention. — 
Some  of  Tronson  du  Coudray's  best  speeches 
belong  to  this  period  of  tranquillity, — the  last 
that  he  was  ever  to  enjoy. 

One  of  these  was  made  on  the  6  Pluvoise 
an  IV.  (27th  January,  1796,)  against  the 
law  of  the  9  Floreal  an  III.  (28Lh  April, 
1795).  By  that  law  the  properties,  or 
rather  the  expectancies,  of  all  emigrants 
were  confiscated  by  anticipation.  So  that  if 
a  son  emigrated,  the  State  became  instantly 
entitled  in  possession  to  all  the  emigrant  s 
presumptive  share  in  bis  father's  estate.  When 
we  recollect  that  by  the  law  of  the  8  Bm- 
maire  an  III.  (24th  October,  1794,)  all  who 
in  any  meetings  had  proposed  or  concurred 
in  anyliberticidal  proceedings,  (that  is  to  say. 
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who  had  opposed  on  any  occasion  the  demo- 
oratic  faction,)  and  all  those  who  by  blood* 
or  even  by  mere  affinity,  were  connected  with 
enugrants,  were  incapable  of  public  service, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  ruling  faction  in  the  Con- 
vention had  resolved  to  deprive  of  the  means 
of  subsistence  all  the  adherents  of  Monarchy 
or  Aristocracy  who  had  escaped  the  execu- 
tioner,— to  starve  all  whom  it  could  not  mur- 
der. 

'*  You  deprive  a  man,"  said  Tronson  du 
Coudray,  "  of  half  his  fortune,  and  your  ex- 
cuse is  that  his  grandson  has  emigrated. — 
You  cannot  call  this  a  punishment,  unless  to 
have  been  the  grandfather  of  an  emigrant  is  a 
Clime.  But  if  it  is  not  a  punishment  it  is  a 
robbery,  and  a  robbery  more  mischievous 
and  more  hateful  than  any  that  is  expiated 
on  the  scaffold.  We  can  bar  our  doors  against 
thieves,  we  can  appeal  aeainst  the  partiality 
or  the  corruption  even  of  a  magistrate,  but 
against  the  injustice  of  a  law  there  is  no  de- 
fence, and  no  remedy.  An  individual  com- 
mits his  crimes  one  by  one,  the  law  can  rob 
at  once  thousands  or  millions.  Not  only  all 
sense  of  security,  but  all  morality,  is  de- 
stroyed when  the  example  of  wrong  is  set  by 
the  guardian  of  right,  when  the  power  which 
we  have  to  dread  is  that  which  was  created 
for  our  protection.  Of  all  means  of  govern- 
ment, be  assured,  the  weakest,  the  most  ab- 
surd, is  injustice.  Its  insolence  irritates,  its  op- 
Sression  rouses  hatred,  its  falsehood  spreads 
istrust ;  and  when  once  a  Government^  and 
above  all  a  popular  Government,  has  lost  the 
public  conGdence,  it  is  on  the  eve  of  destruc- 
tion. It  falls  before  the  first  assailant,  how- 
ever weak,  or  however  contemptible,  because 
its  own  friends  are  still  weaker,  and  still  more 
worthless."  * 

A  few  months  afterwards,  on  the  3  Fri- 
maire  an  Y.  (23rd  November,  1796,)  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  modify  the  law  of  the  d 
Brumaire  an  lY.  That  law  had  been  an  act  of 
violence  perpetrated  by  the  Convention  in  its 
dying  struggles.  It  was  proposed,  and  passed 
after  a  single  reading,  on  the  day  before  that 
toiemorable  assembly  reluctantly  surrendered 
its  powers.  Tronson  du  Coudray  resisted  the 
partial  repeal,  and  consequently  the  partial 
retention,  of  a  law  of  which  every  portbn 
was  atrocious. 

"  You  know,"  he  said,  "  that  that  law  was 
extorted  by  a  dominant  faction.  It  was  the 
price,  even  at  that  time  perhaps  an  extrava- 
gant price,  at  which  the  anti-revolutionary 
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minority  purchased  the  Constitution.  Those 
who  paid  that  price  were  perhaps  excusable. 
They  yielded  to  necessity.  But  what  excuse 
is  there  for  us,  who  have  the  power  in  our 
own  hands,  if  we  retain  any  fragments  of  a 
law  which  introduces  into  a  constitutional 
government  the  worst  deformities  of  the  revo- 
lutionary period — a  law  which  recreates  *  svs* 
pects'*  by  hundreds  of  classes — a  law  which 
as  soon  as  a  citizen's  name  has  been  inserted 
on  the  list  of  emigrants, — an  insertion  per- 
haps founded  on  mistake  or  on  malice»--de- 
prives  of  their  rights  and  their  employments 
perhaps  twenty  of  his  relations  and  connex- 
ions— a  law  which  expels  from  France,  or 
buries  in  her  prisons,  all  the  most  respected 
and  the  most  respectable  members  of  her 
clergy — a  law  which  drives  into  perpetual  ex- 
ile every  public  servant,  whom  it  has  incapa* 
citated,  if  within  twenty-four  hours  after  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  aware  of  his  incapadty, 
he  has  not  resigned  his  office — a  law  which 
creates  privileged  classes,  as  it  has  created 
'  suspects/  and  allows  the  vilest  royalist  or  an- 
archist, if  he  have  sat  in  one  of  the  three  rev- 
olutionary assemblies,  to  sit  on  the  bench,  cr 
even  in  the  legislature — a  law  which  affects 
to  allow  those  who  disapprove  of  republican 
institutions  to  Quit  France,  but  to  quit  France 
as  beggars ;  which  professes,  indeed,  to  per- 
mit them  to  carry  with  them  their  fortunes, 
but  neither  in  the  form  of  money,  nor  of  mer- 
chandise, and  sells  this  favor  at  a  price  which 
leaves  them  nothing  to  take  away — a  law 
which  breathes  in  every  sentence  the  inso- 
lence of  those  who  demanded,  and  the  cow- 
ardice of  those  who  conceded  it,  which  has 
not  a  clause  which  is  not  intended  to  serve 
some  sordid  interest  or  some  base  malig- 
nity." t 

The  ultra-democratic  faction,  however,  was 
too  strong,  and  these  laws  continued,  except 
during  the  interval  of  a  few  months,  to  dis- 
grace the  French  statu te-bookj  until  they  and 
the  party  which  they  were  intended  to  main- 
tain, were  swept  away  by  Bonaparte.* 

We  have  already  remarked  on  the  re- 
semblance of  the  Constitution  of  1795  to  that 
of  1848.  They  each,  with  an  imprudence 
which  posterity  will  scarcely  believe,  pro- 
vided that  the  change  both  of  the  legislative 
and  of  the  executive  powers  should  take 
place  at  the  same  period.     Under  the  con- 

*  There  is  do  English  equivalent  for  a  "soflpect" 
It  18  a  technical  reyolutionarj  term,  indicatwg  a 
person  presumed  to  be  a  traitor,  though  not  actn- 
allv  convicted  of  treason. 

f  Tome  il  p.  SI. 
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atitution  of  1795,  the  1  Praireal  an  Y.  (20th 
May,  1797)  was  the  period  fixed  for  the 
lobatitutioo  of  a  new  for  one  of  the  existing 
directors,  and  of  250  new  members  of  the 
legislature,  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  for 
250  who  sat  there  as  ex-conventionalists. 

The  political  character  of  the  250  new 
members  showed  what  was  the  prevailing 
feeling  in  France.  They  were  all,  we  brieve 
without  exception,  anti-republicans.  The 
Boyalist,  or  rather,  perhaps,  the  anti-demo- 
cratic party,  had  therefore  a  majority  of  two 
to  one.  The  Constitution,  with  a  folly  which 
Mpun  is  almost  inconceiveable,  had  left  to 
chance  the  selection  of  the  retiring  director. 
On  this  chance  the  destinies  of  France  turned. 
Barras,  La  Reviellere-Lepeaux,  and  Rewbell 
were  (lie  three  democratic  directors.  The 
two  others,  Camot  and  Letoumeur,  though 
not  Royalists  in  opinion,  favored  in  fact  the 
tactics  of  the  Royalist  party.  They  treated 
the  Revolution  as  ended,  maintained  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  law, 
and  opposed  all  the  violent  expedients  by 
which  the  democratic  majority,  both  in  the 
Directory  and  in  the  Legislature,  endeavored 
to  control  public  opinion,  and  to  force  the 
French  people  to  retain  institutions  which 
they  abhorr^.  If  the  lot  had  fallen  on  La 
Reviellere,  or  on  Barras,  or  on  Rewbell,  the 
majority  in  the  Directory  would  have  been 
tamed  against  the  democratic  faction ;  for  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Royalist  majority  in  the 
Leg^lature  would  elect  a  Royalist  Director. 
It  fell  on  Letoumeur.  The  new  director 
therefore,  Bartholemy,  was,  with  Camot,  still 
in  a  minority. 

If  the  Royalist  majority  in  the  Legislature 
had  been  only  tolerably  prudent,  they  would 
have  waited  until  the  lot  of  retirement  was 
drawn  by  one  of  the  republican  directors — an 
event  which  could  not  be  delayed  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  was  probable,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  one,  the  very  next 
year.  The  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the 
electoral  bodies,  being  then  all  unanimous, 
might  probably  have  effected  a  legal  restor- 
ation of  the  Monarchy.  We  say  probably, 
not  certainly,  for  the  army  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  still  anti-  monarchical.  The  army,  how- 
ever, had  not  then  taken  an  active  part  in 
politics,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  would 
have  ventured  to  oppose  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  But  the  Royalists  acted  with  the 
usual  impatience  of  a  French  majority.  They 
declared  instant  war  against  the  Directory, 
or  rather  against  its  republican  majority; 
bat  apparently  without  having  seriously  con- 
sidered what  were  their  means  for  carrying 


it  on.    Executive  power  the  legislative  body 
had  none,  except  the  police  of  the  place  m 
which  they  sat.     Their  members  were  ex- 
cluded by  the  Constitution  from  all  other 
f)ublic  functions ;  and  their  powers  of  legis- 
ation  were  fettered  by  the  Constitution.    It 
prohibited  them,  for  mstance,  from  allowing 
the  emigrants  to  return,  or  to  enjoy  the  re- 
venues of  their  properties :  it  prohibited  their 
making  any  proidsion  for  the  exercise  of  any 
religion.     When  they  had  repealed,  which 
they  immediately  did,  the  law  of  the  Sd  Bru- 
maire,  they  had  exhausted  their  powers  of 
legitimate    anti-revolutionary    legislation. — 
They  were  forced,  therefore,  to  have  .recourse 
to  factious  opposition  —  a  conduct  almost 
always  adopleid  by  a  legislative  body  which 
has  quarrelled  with  the  executive,  but  almost 
always  unsuccessful.     The  country  at  whose 
expense  such  a  battle  must  be  fought  is  not 
reconciled  to  the  inconvenience  by  being  told 
that  such  are  the  rules  of  the  game.     When 
it  sees  bad  measures  proposed  and  good 
measures  rejected,  it  does  not  accept  the 
apology,  that  such  are  the  means  by  which  a 
bad  government  is  to  be  frightened  out  or 
starved  out.     It  does  not  choose  to  be  mis- 
governed in  order  to  prevent  misgovern ment. 
Such,  however,  was  the  course  adopted  by 
the  legislative  body.       The  Counseil  des 
Anciens,  indeed,  to  which  Tronson  du  Cou- 
dray  belonged,  acted  with  some  prudence. — 
It  rejected  some  of  the  absurd  or  ill-timed 
decrees  of  the  Cinq  Cents,  and  it  was  saved, 
by  having  no  initiative,  from  proposing  any 
itself.     The  Cinq  Cents  began  by  attacking 
the  Government  m  its  most  vulnerable  point 
— its  finance.    The  state  of  the  revenue,  after 
five  years  of  civil  and  external  war,  and  eight 
of  revolutions,  was  of  course  deplorable. — 
The  fear  of  a  counter-revolution  had  stopped 
the  sale  of  the  confiscated  property :  general 
distress  rendered  the  taxes,  direct  and  in- 
direct, unproductive ;  public  credit  was  gone, 
except  that  which  was  to  be  obtained  by 
making  purchases  and  contracts  on  credit  at 
extravagant  prices ;  the  armies  were  ill-fed, 
ill-clothed,  and  unpaid,  except  so  far  as  they 
supported  themselves  by  exactions  or  rapine. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  Cinq  Cents  re- 
fused to  sanction  any  further  taxes,  and  re- 
quired the  produce  of  those  which  existed  to 
be  paid  into  the  hands  of  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  itself,  and  to  be  applied  in  pay- 
ment, not  of  the  most  urgent  demands,  but  of 
those  entitled  to  legal  priority.     It  forbade 
the  notes  issued  by  the  Treasury  to  be  ac- 
cepted in  payment  for  the  national  property. 
It  would  not  allow  the  growing  produce  of 
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the  taxes  to  be  discounted ;  it  would  not  allow 
the  ordinary  revenue  to  be  applied  to  extra- 
ordinary expenses,  or  the  extraordinary  re- 
Tenue  to  ordinary  ones ;  it  intercepted  a  sum 
of  money  which  Bonaparte  had  sent  direct  to 
Toulon  from  the  funds  of  the  army  of  Italy, 
in  the  hope  of  expediting  some  necessary 
supplies.  In  quiet  times  such  interference 
would  have  been  merely  vexatious  and  incon- 
venient. At  a  period  of  distress  and  struggle 
it  was  ruinous.  Some  of  these  propositions 
were  rejected  by  the  Conseil  des  Anciens, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Tronson  du 
Coudray,  but  what  passed  was  enough  se- 
riously to  aggravate  the  existing  pecuniary 
difficulties. 

From  the  purse  the  Opposition  proceeded 
to  the  sword.  They  proposed  to  give  an  ap- 
peal to  the  Legislature  from  the  Executive 
to  military  men  dismissed  or  degraded ;  they 
proposed  that  the  National  Guard,  instead 
of  comprehending,  according  to  the  Repub- 
lican theory,  all  capable  of  military  service, 
should  be  an  elected  and  comparatively  small 
body,  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the 
middle  and  higher  classes,  in  which  anti- 
revolutionary  opinions  predominated.  They 
proposed  a  law  nominally  to  define  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  executive  power  and  of  its 
ministers,  but  really  to  increkse  the  punish- 
ment of  any  illegal  act  and  to  facilitate  the 
proof ;  and  to  complete  the  parallel  between 
their  conduct  and  that  of  the  leaders  of  the 
National  Assembly  of  1851,  they  proposed 
that  the  guard  of  the  Legislature  should  be 
increased  by  the  addition  of  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery, and  put  under  the  direct  command 
of  the  Inspecteurs  de  la  Salle  du  Corps 
Legislatif,  whose  functions  were  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  modern  Questors.  As  the 
Constitution  forbade  the  presence  of  any 
regular  troops  within  twenty-five  miles  of 
Paris,  except  on  the  express  requisition  of 
the  Legislature,  this  measure,  and  the  pro- 
posed reconstruction  of  the  National  Guard, 
would  have  given  to  the  anti-revolutionary 
party  the  military  command  of  Paris.  Ani- 
mated by  the  contest,  they  ventured  on  still 
more  dangerous  ground :  they  proposed  to 
take  into  consideration  the  events  in  Genoa 
and  in  Venice,  and  to  inquire  under  what 
circumstances,  and  by  whose  authority,  a 
French  army  had  overturned  the  two  most 
ancient  and  most  glorious  governments  of 
Italy. 

The  Directory  had  recourse  to  the  expe- 
dient which  naturally  suggests  itself  to  a 
continental  government  when  attacked  by  a 
parliamentary  majority.    They  resolved  to 


crush  their  opponents  by  force.  It  was  ob- 
vious, indeed,  that  such  conduct  involved 
the  destruction  of  Republican  institntioDs; 
for  the  only  force  whicn  they  could  call  oa 
was  the  army,  and  when  once  the  army  had 
been  called  on — when  once  a  military  body 
had  subdued  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple,— nothing  would  remain  but  to  submit, 
sooner  or  later,  to  the  dictatorship  of  the 
chief  whom  the  army  should  think  fit  to 
adopt.  .  But  they  could  obtain  an  immediate 
triumph :  they  could  obtain  a  few  months, 
perhaps  a  few  years,  of  supreme  unresisted 
power ;  and  when  at  last  they  should  have 
to  surrender,  they  might  justly  hope  to  be 
better  treated  by  an  usurping  soldier  than 
by  a  restored  monarch.  Tney  turned,  there- 
fore, towards  the  armies.  It  was  easy  to 
persuade  the  soldiers,  for,  in  fact,  it  was  true, 
that  the  financial  measures  of  the  Legblatore 
had  contributed  to  the  penury  under  which 
they  were  suffering.  It  was  equally  easy  to 
persuade  them,  for  it  was  also  true,  that  a 
portion  of  the  Legislature  were  striving  to 
restore  the  monarchy.  As  for  the  Generals, 
Hoche,  who  oommanded  the  army  of  the 
Sambre-et-Meuse,  had  been  insulted,  in  the 
Cinq  Cents,  by  a  wanton  imputation  of  em- 
bezzlement; Moreau,  who  commanded  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  had  been  kept  inactive 
by  the  want  of  supplies;  Bonaparte  had 
been  threatened  with  impeachment  for  his 
treatment  of  Genoa  and  Venice ;  and  all  were 
furious  at  the  prospect  of  a  restoration,  which 
would  degrade  them  from  what  were  then 
the  highest  positions  in  France — almost  in 
Europe — to  be  the  subjects  of  a  Court,  to 
have  to  solicit  its  favors,  and,  indeed,  to  im- 
plore its  pardon.  Nothing  was  easier  than 
to  apply  a  torch  to  such  materials.  On  the 
first  signal  of  the  Government,  addresses 
from  the  armies  to  the  Directory,  and  from 
one  army  to  another,  poured  in.  The  vio- 
lence, we  may  say  the  ferocity  of  these 
military  state  papers  b  an  amusing  contrast 
to  the  measured  language  of  civil  diplomacy. 
We  extract  as  a  sample  a  portion  of  the  ad- 
dress which  was  forwarded  from  Auguerau's 
division,  then  forming  a  part  of  the  army  of 
Italy  2— 

'*  Conspirators !  you  wish,  then,  for  war. 
You  shall  have  it ;  you  rascals,  you  shall 
have  it.  But  do  you  doubt  the  result? 
What  have  you  to  hope  in  such  a  contest? 
You  have,  it  is  true,  on  your  side,  numbers, 
cunning,  and  treachery.  But  you  are  cow- 
ards, and  vou  are  defenceless.  We  have 
arms,  and  virtue,  and  courage ;  the  recollec- 
tk)ns  of  victory,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  lib- 
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erty.  And  yon,  the  wretched  iostraments 
of  the  crimes  of  your  roaBters, — ^you,  who 
hate  us  for  having  protected  your  properties 
and  your  frontiers ; — you,  who  have  reward- 
ed us  with  contempt  and  penury,  tremhle! 
From  the  Adige  or  the  Rhine  to  the  Seine  is 
but  a  step ; — tremble !  Your  iniquities  are 
recorded,  and  their  punisment  is  on  the  points 
of  our  bayonets." 

**  Citixen-Direciors  !*'  said  Baraguy  d'Hil- 
lier's  division,  "  We  swear  before  you  eternal 
hatred  against  the  factious,  and  eternal  war 
against  the  Royalists.  Rely  on  our  fidelity 
and  our  zeal.  Our  bayonets  will  always 
defend  you  from  all  enemies,  without  or 
within." 

Encouraged  by  these  addresses,  the  Di- 
rectory ventured  on  a  decisive  move.  They 
ordered  a  bodv  of  27,000  men,  a  part  of  the 
army  of  the  oambre-et-Meuse,  to  march  on 
Paris.  On  the  26  Messidor  (14th  July),  the 
first  column  reached  La  Fert6  Alais,  about 
twenty-five  miles  from  Paris,  and  therefore 
within  the  circle  from  which  the  Constitu- 
tion excluded  all  resular  troops,  except  when 
expressly  demanded  by  the  Legislature. 

The  Legislature,  of  course,  asked  the  Di- 
rectory for  an  explanation  or  an  excuse,  and 
on  the  22  Thermidor  (0th  of  August)  the 
Directory  made  their  answer.  The  presence 
of  the  troops  within  the  forbidden  circle  was 
attributed  to  the  ignorance  of  the  officer  in 
command.  His  orders  were  to  march  from 
the  Rhine  to  Brest;  this  was  the  shortest 
road,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  the  constitu- 
Uonal  prohibition.  As  to  the  addresses  from 
the  army,  the  Directory  deplored  them,  but 
deplorea  still  more  their  causes.  These, 
they  said,  were  the  want  of  supplies,  the  ar- 
rears of  pay,  the  insolence  of  the  returned 
emigrants,  the  priests,  and  the  journalists, 
and  the  contempt  shown  towards  the  armies 
and  towards  Republican  institutions. 

•'We  trust,"  they  continued,  "that  we 
shall  save  France  from  the  ruin  with  which 
■he  is  threatened,  and  extinguish  the  torches 
of  civil  war,  though  they  are  lighted  by 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  guardians 
of  peace.  But  while  we  are  resolved  to  face 
the  danger,  we  will  not  conceal  it.  We  will 
tear  the  veil  from  the  conspirators  who  are 
determined,  by  fraud  or  by  force,  to  over- 
throw the  Republican  constitution,  and  to 
plunge  France  into  the  horrors  of  a  fresh 
revolution." 

This  was  a  declaration  of  war,  The  An- 
oiens  threw  on  Tronson  du  Ooudray  the  task 
of  drawing  up  the  counter-declaration,  and 
on  the  20th  of  August  (9  Fructidor),  he  pre- 


sented his  memorable  report,  the  last  inde- 
pendent state  paper  which  was  to  appear  in 
France  for  nearly  seventeen  years. 

**  We  have  been  fighting,"  it  began,  "  for 
liberty  during  eight  years,  and  we  now  seem 
to  be  almost  m  tne  arms  of  despotism.  Not 
the  despotism  of  the  throne  which  we  over- 
threw on  the  14th  of  July,  not  the  despotism 
of  the  scaffold  which  disappeared  on  the  0 
Thermidor,  but  the  more  formidable,  because 
the  more  permanent,  despotism  of  the  sword. 
A  political  party  has  called  for  the  assistance 
of  the  army.  Are  they  so  blind  as  to  think 
that  freedom  can  survive  a  military  interfer- 
ence ?  Most  truly  has  the  Constitution  said, 
'  the  duty  of  the  army  is  to  obey — it  cannot 
deliberate/  Every  military  quality,  in  fact, 
is  incompatible  with  deliberation,  and  even 
with  discussion.  His  ardor,  his  enthusiasm, 
the  habit  of  obeying  the  orders  and  following 
the  example  of  his  leaders,  the  recklessness 
of  the  camp,  and  the  intoxication  of  success 
— all  unite  to  render  the  soldier  impetuous 
and  unreflecting.  He  is  violent  while  he 
debates,  and  headstrong  as  soon  as  he  has 
decided.  A  few  sentences  from  the  chief 
whom  he  has  been  accustomed  to  adore  con- 
vert him  into  a  blind  but  furious  instrument. 
It  is  thus  that  republics  perish — it  is  thus 
that  he  who  was  only  a  general  in  the  camp 
became  an  emperor  in  the  forum.  It  is  thus 
that  emperor  after  emperor  fell,  and  that  the 
destinies  of  the  civilized  world  came  to  de- 
pend on  the  result  of  a  mutiny  among  the 
pnetorian  cohorts.  Directors,  have  you  ever 
thought  on  the  fall  of  those  who  have  had 
recourse  to  such  assistance  ?  Have  you  ever 
measured  the  interval  between  their  triumph 
and  their  ruin?  We  know  that  you  would 
not  wish  to  survive  the  liberty  of  France-- 
we  know  that  you  will  perish  In  Its  defence, 
as  we  shall  have  perished  before  you«  But 
how  different  will  be  our  dying  moments! 
We  shall  die  for  a  cause  which  we  have  em- 
braced, well  knowing  its  danger,  and  looking 
on  that  danger  with  calmness.  We  shafi 
quit  life  with  indifference,  because  we  value 
it  only  f^t  what  h  is  worth,  and  because  we 
know  that  our  names  will  be  honored  by  a 
grateful  posterity.  You  will  feel  that  the 
bbod  of  your  fellow-countrymen  has  flowed 
as  well  as  your  own^  that  your  own  hand  haa 
lighted  the  conflagration  which  has  destroyed 
you— that  your  names.  Republicans  as  you 
call  yourselves,  will  always  be  associated 
with  the  birth  of  despotism/** 

The  denunciations  of  Tronson  du  Coudray 
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had  the  usual  fate  of  political  prophecies. 
The  Directors  cared  far  more  for  an  imme- 
diate triumph,  than  for  a  danger  which  they 
probably  thought  remote.  They  put  the 
garrison  of  Pans,  amounting  to  about  10,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Augereau,  the 
general  whose  division  had  joined  in  the  most 
violent  addresses  against  the  Legislature ;  they 
placed  as  a  reserve  a  large  portion  of  the 
army  commanded  by  Hoche  on  the  edge  of 
the  constitutional  circle  of  twenty- five  miles, 
and  they  borrowed  from  Hoche  himself 
50,000  francs,  his  wife's  fortune,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  corrupting  the  1,200  men  who 
formed  the  ordinary  guard  of  the  Legislature. 
Of  these  preparations,  the  two  first  were,  of 
course,  notorious.  It  was  obvious  that  the 
Directory  intended  to  employ  force.  A 
speech  of  Talleyrand's  was  quoted.  With 
his  usual  perspicacity,  and  his  usual  indif- 
ference, he  said,  "  The  plan  of  attack  is  laid, 
and  must  succeed.  The  Councils  have  only 
one  course  to  take — to  surrender  at  discre- 
tion." 

The  Legislature  seem  now,  for  the  first 
time,  to  have  considered  what  were  their 
means  of  resistance.  Thibaudeau  has  de- 
scribed two  of  the  meetings  at  which  the 
heads  of  the  Opposition  held  councils  of  war. 
They  were  convoked  at  Tronson  du  Cou- 
dray's.  Among  those  present  were  Simeon, 
the  president  of  the  Cinq  Cents,  and  Lafond 
Ladebat,  president  of  the  Anciens,  Portalis, 
and  Picheffru.  The  imminence  of  the  dan- 
ger was  admitted.  It  was  certain  that  La 
Keviellere  had  declared  that  the  sword  was 
now  the  only  arbiter ;  it  was  probable  that 
the  day  on  which  the  leading  members  of 
the  Opposition  were  to  be  arrested  was  fixed. 
Portalis  and  Du  Coudray  proposed  to  accuse 
the  three  conspiring  directors  of  high  trea- 
son, to  suspend  them  in  their  functions,  di- 
rect them  to  be  arrested,  and  if  they  resisted, 
declare  them  hors  la  hi,  Thibaudeau  asked 
what  was  their  physical  force  to  execute 
such  purposes.  "  The  Guard  of  the  Legis- 
lature, a  portion  of  the  11th  Regiment,  and 
the  National  Guard,  when  organized,"  was 
the  answer.  But  even  the  law  under  which 
the  National  Guard  was  to  be  called  out  had 
not  passed.  In  the  meantime  it  was  pro- 
posed to  send  out  into  each  of  the  twelve 
arrondissements  of  Paris  twenty-five  men 
from  the  guard  of  the  Legislature,  to  form 
little  military  centres,  round  which  the  anti- 
republican  bourpeoUie  might  rally.  Piche- 
gru,  the  soldier  of  the  party,  showed  the 
weakness  of  such  resources,  and  at  the  sec- 
ond meeting  it  was  decided  that  they  had 


no  present  means  of  employing  force,  and 
must  therefore  wait  until  they  were  provided 
with  their  National  Guard.  "  We  parted," 
says  Thibaudeau,  "  as  men  who  were  not  to 
meet  again.  I  could  not  sleep,  and  amused 
myself  by  drawing  a  picture  of  our  situation." 
"  Our  struggles,  it  records,  "  are  as  fruitless 
as  those  of  a  sick  man  on  his  bed.  Ruin  has 
surrounded  us,  and  is  pressing  us  more  and 
more  closely  every  day.  We  speak  boldly 
from  the  Tribune,  but  all  our  courage  is  as* 
sumed.  The  Directory  treats  us  with  the 
contempt  which  is  due  to  weakness  ;  it  knows 
that  immediate  despotism  is  within  its  grasp, 
and  it  cares  not  what  may  follow.  The  leg- 
islative body  will  not  attack,  it  will  not  resist^ 
it  will  lie  down  to  be  trampled  on.  What 
do  I  advise  ?  Nothing.  The  triumph  of 
crime  is  at  hand.  Republicans  have  only  to 
draw  round  them  their  cloaks  and  fall  deco- 
rously." 

Schiller  compares  the  state  of  Brussels, 
during  the  anxious  interval  between  the  entry 
of  Alva  and  the  beginning  of  his  persecution, 
to  that  of  a  man  who  has  just  emptied  a  eup 
of  poison,  and  is  waiting  for  the  first  symp- 
toms of  its  working.  Such,  too,  was  the 
state  of  Du  Coudray  and  of  his  friends.  An 
enemy  whom  they  could  neither  escape  nor 
resist  was  watching  for  the  most  convenient 
opportunity  to  spring  on  them. 

Barras,  to  whom  La  Reviellere  and  Rew- 
bell  had  entrusted  the  enterprise,  at  first 
proposed  to  act  on  the  16  Fructidor;  but 
this  was  the  2d  of  September, — a  date  as- 
sociated with  too  much  horror  to  be  selected 
for  another  insurrection. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17  th  the  Directors 
met  as  usual.  At  four,  when  they  rose,  Bar- 
ras took  La  Reviellere  and  Rewbell  aside, 
and  told  them  that  the  time  was  come,  and 
that  Augereau  had  his  orders.  The  minis- 
ters were  now  summoned  to  Rewbell's  apart- 
ment ;  the  three  Directors  joined  them  there ; 
sentinels  were  placed  at  the  doors  and  win- 
dows to  prevent  egress  or  communication ; 
and  they  waited  the  result. 

At  midnight  Augereau  surrounded  the 
Tuileries  with  his  troops.  The  guard,  partly 
bribed  and  partly  intimidated,  gave  up  their 
posts  without  resistance.  A  detachment  was 
sent  to  seize  the  two  opposing  directors ; 
Barth61emy  was  taken  in  bed,  Carnot  es- 
caped through  the  garden  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg. So  silently  had  all  been  done,  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  18th  Fructidor,  many 
of  the  obnoxious  members  went  as  usual  to 
their  respective  halls  in  the  Tuileries,  and 
were  arrested  as  they  entered  the  building ; 
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olbera,  among  whom  was  Tronaon  da  Cou- 
dray»  after  baying  been  driven  from  the 
Tnileries  were  seized  in  a  house  in  which 
tbey  bad  met  to  deliberate  and  protest :  all 
were  sent  to  the  Temple.  The  remnant  of 
the  two  legislative  bodies,  deprived  of  all 
(hose  to  whom  they  owed  their  vigor,  or 
eoarage,  or  intelligence,  met  to  ratify  the  vio- 
lence of  the  night  and  of  the  morning,  to  re- 
enact  with  aggravations  the  laws  of  the  Sd 
Bmmaire,  to  extinguish  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  to  sentence  to  transportation  for 
life  the  two  directors,  Camot  and  Barth^le- 
my,  all  the  proprietors,  publishers,  and  edi- 
tors of  forty-two  newspapers,  and  more  than 
fifty  of  the  most  emment  members  of  the 
Legislature,  among  whom  was  of  course 
Tronson  Du  Coudray. 

Barth61emy,  Tronson  du  Coudray,  Piche- 
gru,  and  thirteen  others,  as  the  most  import- 
ant victims,  were  sent  olT  the  very  same  eve- 
ning towards  Rochefort  on  their  road  to 
the  tropical  marshes  of  Ouiana.  They  were 
carried  in  what  were  called,  and  mdeed 
really  were,  cagei  defer ;  that  is  to  say,  carts 
•nrrounded  by  an  iron  grating  instead  of  a 
tilt,  with  one  small  iron  door  closed  by  a  pad- 
lock. The  journey  lasted  thirteen  days. 
The  prisoners  passed  the  nights  in  the 
frightful  dungeons  which  dbgrace  the  pro- 
vinces of  France.  They  passed  the  days  ex- 
posed to  the  brutalities  of  their  escort  and  of 
the  low  revolutionary  populace  of  the  towns, 
to  whose  outrages  they  were  pointed  out  as 
royalists  and  tnutors.  Once  Du  Coudray's 
patience  seems  to  have  been  worn  out.  It  was 
as  they  were  passing  through  Etampes,  one  of 
the  principal  towns  of  a  department  in  which, 
not  two  years  before,  he  had  been  returned 
by  a  triumphal  majority.  "  Yes,"  he  cried  to 
the  crowd  that  was  insulting  him,  "  it  is  I,  it 
ia  yonr  representative,  whom  you  see  in  this 
iron  cage ;  it  is  I  whom  you  sent  to  defend 
your  rights,  and  it  is  in  my  person  that 
they  are  violated.  They  are  dn^gpng  me  to 
the  place  of  punishment,  untried,  unaccused. 
My  crime  is,  that  I  have  protected  liberty 
and  property,  that  I  have  striven  to  restore 
peace  to  the  country  and  the  soldier  to  his 
family ;  that  I  have  kept  my  oath  to  the 
Constitution.  These  are  the  crimes  for 
which  you  league  with  the  Government  to 
torture  me." 

The  voyage  lasted  seven  weeks,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  resembled  the  celebrated  mia* 
die  passage  of  the  slave  trade,  except  that 
the  sufferings  of  the  negroes  were  the  result 
merely  of  the  indifference  of  the  slave  traders 
to  the  misery  of  their  cargo,  those  of  the  de^ 


partii  were  intentionally  inflicted.  To  want 
of  space  and  want  of  air  was  added  want 
of  food.  By  the  eighth  day  only  three  out  of 
sixteen  were  able  to  stand ;  and  it  is  difficult, 
when  we  read  the  journal  of  Ramel,  to  un- 
derstand how  any  of  them  reached  Cayenne 
alive.  • 

The  coast  of  French  Guiana  is  now  among 
the  most  unhealthy  portions  of  the  globe,  it 
is  alluvial,  intersected  by  almost  a  network 
of  sluffgish  rivers,  covered  with  rank  vegeta- 
tion, mfested  even  beyond  the  average  of 
that  coast  by  the  flying  and  creeping  and 
crawling  pests  of  tropical  jungles,  streams 
and  marshes,  and  enjoys  no  vanation  of  sea- 
son, except  that  the  heat  is  accompanied  by 
constant  drought  for  one  half  of  the  year, 
and  by  constant  rain  for  the  other  half. 

The  prison  selected  for  the  exiles  was  the 
fort  of  Sinnamary,  situated  on  the  river  of 
that  name,  about  seventy  miles  from  the  town 
of  Cayenne.  It  is  a  solitary  square  wooden 
building,  about  140  yards  each  way,  sur- 
rounded by  a  deep  and  wide  ditch.  Before 
it  runs  the  river,  immediately  behind  and  on 
each  side  b  an  impenetrable  forest.  In  the 
court-yard  were  eight  huts,  built  to  serve  as 
prisons  for  the  negroes.  One  of  them  was 
occupied  by  the  Terrorist  Billaud-Varennes, 
who  had  been  transported  some  months  be- 
fore. The  new  cpmers  were  distributed  in 
the  seven  that  remained.  Tronson  du  Cou- 
dray had  for  his  companions,  Lafond,  the  ex- 
g resident  of  the  Conseil  des  Anciens,  and 
larth^Iemy,  the  ex-director. 

The  first  who  sank  under  the  climate  was 
General  de  Murinais.  His  health,  indeed, 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  hardships  of  the 
voyage.  He  was  a  man  of  high  character 
and  family,  whose  crime  was  that  he  belong- 
ed to  the  majority  of  the  Conseils  des  An- 
ciens, and  was  one  of  its  inspectors.  Tronson 
de  Coudray  pronounced  his  funeral  eulo- 
gium  :  Ramel  tells  us  that  it  drew  tears  from 
the  garrison  and  the  negroes.  A  strong  tes- 
timony to  its  eloquence  was  an  order  from 
Jeannot,  the  governor,  a  nephew  of  Danton's, 
that  whoever  in  future  tried  to  excite  com- 
passion for  the  deparUt  should  be  instantly 
shot. 

The  next  victim  was  Bourdon  de  I'Oise  ; 
the  hero  of  the  9th  Thermidor,  to  whose 
courage  and  decision  it  was  owing  that  the 
directors  themselves  were  not  bound  to  the 
pUnk  of  the  guillotine. 

A  few  days  after  the  fever  of  the  country 
seised  Tronson  du  Coudray.  He  appears  to 
have  borne  his  imprisonment  more  impatient- 
ly than  his  companions.    He  did  not,  aaya 
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Ramel,  complata  of  his  phTsioal  sufferings, 
but  of  the  maDDer  in  which  they  had  been 
inflicted.  The  illegality  and  violence  of  the 
coup  d^itat  affected  him  more  than  its  cru- 
elty. He  was  always  crying  out  for  a  trial 
and  a  judge ;  and,  even  in  his  last  illness, 
was  as  much  irritated  by  the  injustice  of  his 
treatment  as  he  had  been  on  the  first  night 
that  he  spent  in  the  Temple.  His  friends, 
however,  persuaded  him  to  apply  to  be  re* 
moved  to  the  hospital  of  Cayenne.     The 

Svernor's  answer  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
(lings  and  language  of  the  Revolutionary 
proconsuls  that  we  insert  it  verbatim  : — 


"  Je  ne  sais  pourquoi  oes  messiears  ne  ces* 
sent  de  m'importuner.  lb  dolTenf  savoir 
qu'ils  n'oDt  pas  6t6  envoys  k  Sinnamary 
pour  vivre  etemellement." 

He  died  on  the  2f  th  of  May,  If  98,  six 
months  after  his  arrival  at  Sinnamary,  about 
seventeen  months  before  the  base  despotism 
of  the  Directory  made  way  for  the  glorious 
despotism  of  the  Consulate.  When  that 
event  recalled  the  exiles  from  Sinnamary,  only 
two  were  found  there ; — Barbe-Marbois  and 
Lafond-Ladebat.  Eight  bad  escaped  almost 
miraculously  in  an  open  boat ;  the  rest  had  died. 
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The  great  Astronomer,  Galileo,  with  whose 
portrait  this  number  of  the  Eclectic  Maga- 
sine  is  embellished,  was  horn  at  Florence  in 
1564.  He  was  the  son  of  Vincent  Galileo, 
a  Florentine  nobleman  of  talent  and  distinc- 
tion. 1  lis  dislike  to  the  medical  profession, 
for  which  he  was  designed,  was  so  great, 
that  his  father  allowed  him  to  desist  from  pre- 
paring for  it,  and  to  study  the  mathematics. 
So  rapidly  did  he  make  proficiency  in  this 
his  favorite  science,  that  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four,  he  was  appointed  mathematical  profes- 
sor at  Pisa.  His  dissent  from  the  Aristotle - 
lian  philosophy,  however,  raised  him  so  many 
enemies,  that,  in  1592,  he  resigned  the  chair 
at  Pisa,  and  accepted  the  professorship  at 
Padua,  in  which  he  continued  for  eighteen 
years.  Cosmo  IH.  at  last  invited  him  back 
to  Pisa,  and  soon  after  called  him  to  Flor- 
ence, with  the  title  of  principal  Mathemati- 
cian to  the  Grand  Duke.  In  1609,  Galileo 
was  informed  of  the  invention  of  the  Teles- 
cope, and  he  immediately  constructed  one 
for  himself,  with  which  he  proceeded  to  ex- 
plore the  heavens.  With  this  instrument  he 
discovered    four   satelites  of    Jupiter,   the 

£  bases  of  Venus,  the  starry  nature  of  the 
[ilky-way,  the  hills  and  vallies  of  the  Moon, 
and  the  spots  on  the  Solar  disk,  from  the 
motion  of  which  he  inferred  the  rotation  of 
the  sun.  The  result  of  hb  discoveries  was, 
to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  the  Coper- 
nican  system  ;  and  the  consequence  of  this 
conviction  was,  that  he  was  twice  persecut- 
ed by  the  Inquisition,  in  1615  and  in  1633, 
on  a  charge  of  heresy.    On  both  occasions 


he  was  compelled  to  abjure  the  sjratem  of 
Copernicus ;  in  the  last  instance,  after  having 
repeated  the  abjuration,  he  is  said  to  have 
stamped  his  foot  on  the  earth,*  and  said,  in  a 
low  tone,  "  it  moves  nevertheless."  Galileo 
was  blind  for  about  three  years  before  hb 
death.  He  died  January  8th  1642,  an  exile 
from  his  native  city,  persecuted,  blind  and 
pennvless.  He  is  said  to  have  been  bom  on 
the  day  of  Michael  Angelo's  death ;  and  en 
the  day  of  his  death  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
bom,  a  remarkable  coincidence.  Galileo's 
tomb  b  in  the  Church  of  St.  Croce  in  Flor- 
ence. The  monument  b  surmounted  by  two 
figures,  one  representing  Geometry,  and  the 
other  Astronomy,  emblematic  of  the  depart- 
ments of  science  in  which  the  philoaopher 
particularly  excelled.  He  owes  his  pile  of 
sculptured  marble  to  the  munificence  of  a 

Private  family.  The  present  Grand  Duke 
leopold  has  built  a  specbl  tribune  or  hall 
in  honor  of  Galileo,  the  inventor  of  the  Teles- 
cope, as  b  alleged,  the  dbcoverer  of  the  im- 
mobility of  the  sun,  and  the  movements  of 
the  planets  round  it.  In  the  centre  of  thb 
hall  there  b  a  statue  of  Galileo.  The  walls 
are  lined  with  rich  marbles,  and  the  ceiling 
contains  pictorial  representations  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  his  life ;  while  the  instruments 
with  which  he  made  his  researches  and  dis- 
coveries, and  the  manuscripts  of  himself  and 
his  pupils,  have  been  collected  with  ffreat 
assiduity,  to  be  all  preserved  in  this  tribune 
hall,  for  the  inspection  of  the  scientific  and 
curious  in  matters  of  antiquity. 
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MEMOIRS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  MALLET  DU  PAN.* 


According  to  the  Tuscan  chroniclers  of 
the  middle  ages,  a  street  quarrel  in  the  little 
city  of  Pistoia  engendered  two  factions, 
whose  animosity  soon  involved  the  whole 
population  of  that  important  place,  both  no- 
lle and  plebeian.  One  party  eipelled  the 
other.  The  exiles  dispersed  themselves  in 
the  neighboring  cities ;  half  Tuscany  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Whites,  half  that  of  the 
Blacks.  From  Tuscany  the  feud  spread 
over  the  rest  of  Italy,  becoming  incorporated 
in  the  greater  contest  between  Guelfs  and 
Ghibellines ;  and  the  party  names  and  ban- 
ners of  an  insignificant  provincial  dispute 
were  adopted  in  the  mighty  struggle  be- 
tween the  Sceptre  and  the  Crosier,  between 
civil  order  and  theocratic  anarchy. 

Something  of  the  same  kind  recurred  in 
European  history,  when  the  republic  of  Ge- 
neva accomplished  a  little  cycle  of  its  habit- 
ual revolutions  between  1760  and  1782. 
Ever  since  the  time  of  Calvin  it  has  been  the 
destiny  of  that  city  to  act,  indirectly,  a  part 
in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  not  only  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  statistical  importance,  but 
tar  oeyond  what  the  mere  intelligence  and 
eneray  of  its  citizens,  great  as  they  are, 
would  seem  entitled  to  ensure  it.  Such  was 
the  case  in  the  age  of  religious  discord : — 

'  What  thoDgh  their  native  kennel  be  bat  small, 
Boonded  betwixt  a  puddle  and  a  wall, 
Yet  their  victorious  colonies  are  sent 
Where  the  North  Ocean  girds  the  continent;" — 

and  once  more,  in  the  age  of  civil  contro- 
versies, the  quarrels  of  Geneva  contrived  to 
embrace  Europe.  Yoltaire  alternately  irri- 
tated and  affected  to  moderate  them :  Kous- 
seau  set  forth  their  polemics  in  pamphlets, 
destined  to  become  the  political  manuals  of 
the  regenerators  of  the  world.  Their  succes- 
sive bands  of  faonucUi,  political  exiles  from 
home  or  adventurers  in  search  of  political 

*  Mimoiret  et  Comapondanes  de  Mallet  du  Pan, 
pour  aervir  h  FhUtoire  de  la  Rivolution  Fran^ahe, 
BecneilliB  et  mis  en  ordre  par  A.  Satous.  8  vols. 
8va    Paris:  1861. 


fortune  abroad,  were  doomed  to  appear  in 
many  part  on  greater  stages.  Necker  and 
his  daughter,  Clavi^re,  Dumont,  and  many 
more,  took  part  in  the  French  Revolution : 
Delolme  enlightened  England  by  expound- 
ing  the  conventional  theory  of  her  constitu- 
tion for  the  first  time  in  a  readable  shape ; 
while  his  neighbor  Marat  of  Neufchatel  was 
trying  his  "prentice  hand"  in  the  Wilkite 
controversy.  Gallatin  achieved  the  fame  of 
a  statesman  in  America ;  Divemois  pressed 
political  economy  and  statistic's  into  Pitt's 
service,  and  irrefragably  demonstrated  the 
overthrow  of  French  revolutionary  govern- 
ment by  financial  exhaustion, — a  demonstra- 
tion which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  repeat 
on  every  successive  crisis ;  and  Mallet  du  Pan 
brought  to  the  cause  of  Royalism  a  disposi- 
tion predisposed  to  reactionary  views,  as 
well  as  an  intellect  sharpened  to  uncommon 
acuteness  in  political  matters,  by  the  strug* 
gles  between  "negatives"  and  " representa- 
tives," "bourgeois"  and  " natifs,"  in  whieh 
his  youth  had  been  involved,  and  in  which, 
like  most  ardent  politicians,  he  had  originally 
taken  the  democratic  side. 

The  fate  of  this  eminent  "  publicist,"  whose 
name  was  once  widely  known  both  by  the 
report  of  friends  and  enemies,  has  been  no 
uncommon  one.  Endowed  with  striking 
powers  of  appreciating  men  and  events,  witn 
much  eloquence  and  a  popular  style,  he  had 
many  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  political 
writer;  and  his  opportunities  of  acquiring 
the  necessary  knowledge  were  singularly  fa- 
vorable. But  he  was  a  journalist,  by  neces- 
sity as  well  as  choice.  He  had  to  earn  the 
bread  of  the  day  by  working  the  political 
vein  of  the  day.  The  truths  which  he  wished 
to  teach  were  to  be  enforced  by  endless  rep- 
etition, by  argument  and  illustration  of  a 
temporary  character ;  by  statements  of  fact 
often  hazarded  on  imperfect  evidence,  and 
liable  to  be  modified  by  the  next  day's  in- 
formation. And  when  he  came  to  systema- 
tise his  thoughts  in  works  of  greater  length, 
as  in  the  "  Considerations  sur  la  Revolution," 
which  form  his  chief  title  to  literary  fame,  it 
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may  be  said  with  truth,  energetic  as  that 
performance  unquestionably  is,  that  the 
thoughts  of  the  practised  journalist  did  not 
eain  by  being  thus  served  up  second-hand 
m  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet,  almost  as  tem- 
porary in  Its  interest,  and  yet  less  stamped 
with  the  fervid  impress  of  strictly  contem- 
porary writing. 

Moreover,  he  had  the  disadvanta^  of 
beinff  all  his  life  on  the  unpopular  side ;  a 
disadvantage  which  none  can  estimate  but 
those  who  have  struggled  manfully  in  the 
same  obscure  and  unprofitable  game.  He 
Bet  himself  at  work  to  write  down  the  Revo- 
lution, long  before  the  hopeful,  the  ardent, 
and  the  popularity-seeking  classes  had  left 
oflf  crying  it  up.  Men  could  not  bear  to  see 
their  illusions  dispelled,  one  by  one ;  their 
boasted  principles  exposed  as  hollow  forms ; 
their  party  favorites  detected,  and  exposed 
to  general  contempt.  The  peculiarly  painful 
character  of  such  writing  is,  that  it  inflicts  a 
constant  wound  on  the  personal  vanity  of  the 
reader ;  who  is  conscious  of  having  staked 
his  own  self-complacency,  perhaps  his  little 
private  share  of  reputation  for  judgment,  on 
the  success  of  that  which  has  failed,  the 
truth  of  that  which  has  been  demonstrated 
untrue.  Prophets  of  evil,  in  revolutionary 
times,  are  not  more  popular  now  than  they 
were  in  Troy  or  Samaria :  and,  hard  as  the 
doom  may  seem,  their  unpopularity  rather 
increases  than  diminishes  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  their  predictions. 

And  it  was  the  peculiar  fate  of  Mallet  to 
undergo  twice  over  this  peculiar  discipline 
of  adverse  fortune.  He  had  to  undertake 
again,  to  the  banished  Etoyalists  of  France 
and  the  leaders  and  statesmen  of  the  Euro- 
pean coalition,  the  duties  of  an  unwelcome 
monitor,  after  having  performed  them  to  the 
Parisian  public.  His  far-sightedness  was 
again  to  shame  the  blind  enthusiasm  of  those 
he  addressed.  He  had  to  point  out  the  hol- 
lowness  of  their  hopes,  the  mistaken  bases  of 
their  estimates,  the  weakness  of  their  politi- 
cal and  military  combinations,  the  inveterate 
ignorance  under  which  they  labored  of  the 
instincts  and  sentiments  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  everywhere,  but  in  France  espe- 
cially— an  ignorance  almost  as  characteristic 
of  professed  politicians  in  1852  as  it  was  in 
1792.  Undoubtedly  the  monotony  of  this 
strain  of  thought — the  tone  of  disappoint- 
ment, also,  incident  to  a  life  of  failures  and 
personal  privations — in  some  degree  aflfected 
the  value,  as  well  as  the  success,  of  his  judg- 
ments. He  could  not  prophesy  good,  for  he 
•aw  it  nowhere.    He  had  no  belief  in  any 


material  or  moral  progress  going  on  under 
those  external  fluctuations  of  the  tempest  on 
which  his  experienced  eye  was  fixed.  He 
saw  no  signs  of  salvation  in  any  quarter, 
and  did  not  even  calculate  on  the  breaking 
down  under  its  own  weight  of  the  enormous 
power  agmnst  which  he  strove ;  and  died  a 
skeptic  as  to  the  resurrection,  not  of  France 
only,  but  of  Europe. 

Mallet  du  Pan  sank,  therefore,  not  unna- 
turally, into  the  category  of  the  many  ob* 
scure  writers  of  the  first  Kevolution :  writers 
of  whom  numbers  would  have  achieved  a 
hiffh  place  in  times  of  less  redundant  politi* 
caT  intelligence.  For  although  the  general 
character  of  newspaper  wriUng  may  have 
improved  since  then,  no  one  can  read  these 
pages  and  deny  that  the  best  journalist!  of 
that  age  were  as  fully  equal  to  those  of  our 
own  in  high  political  intelligence,  as  the  for- 
gotten periodicals  of  Oamille  DesmouUna, 
Peltier,  and  others,  show  them  to  have  been 
equal  in  point  of  wit  and  pungency. 

But  for  public  writers  of  this  order  ihem 
is  sometimes  a  second  period  of  posthumous 
life ;  when  the  generation  in  which  they  la- 
bored is  at  rest,  and  a  new  one  in  the  field, 
to  repeat  the  deeds  and  experience  anew  the 
passions  of  its  fathers.  For  then,  if  any  lit- 
erary accident  happens  to  bring  them  asain 
to  the  light,  their  voices  comes  to  us  like 
warnings  from  the  dead,  the  sentence  of 
judges  whose  impartiality  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned. The  sentiments  and  very  expressions 
of  Mallet,  formed  on  the  circumstances  of 
his  times,  are  often  applicable,  with  startling 
accuracy,  to  our  own.  What  was  temporary 
in  his  judgments  has  passed  away :  the  per- 
manent remains.  Manet  liber,  hcininee  prc- 
terierunt.  He  reappears  in  these  Memoirs 
almost  as  a  visitor  from  a  strange  country, 
the  "  Espion"  of  the  last  century  comment- 
ing on  our  affairs,  on  the  errors  which  lead 
us  astray,  the  subtle  motives  which  direct  us, 
and  the  principles  which  govern  the  march 
of  society  through  the  yet  unthreaded  maze 
of  revolution.  It  is  no  doubt  owing  to  thb 
characteristic,  as  well  as  the  authentic  dis- 
closures which  they  contain  respecting  one 
or  two  important  points  in  history,  that  these 
Memoirs  have  excited  so  much  interest  in 
France,  where  notwithstanding  the  infinitely 
smaller  importance  of  the  principal  person- 
age, they  have  almost  divided  public  atten- 
tion with  the  correspondence  of  Mirabeau 
and  Lamarck  ;  and  they  are  already,  we  ob- 
serve, translated  for  English  readers. 

Mallet  du  Pan  was  the  son  of  a  pasteur 
in  one  of  the  country  villages  appertaming  to 
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Oe^eva ;  his  mother,  the  daughter  of  a  Syn- 
dic, belonging  to  one  of  the  familiee  from 
which  the  magistracy  was  commonly  recmil- 
ed.  He  was  bom  in  1740.  His  debut  in 
political  life  was  by  a  pamphlet  (1771)  con- 
taining a  smart  attack  on  the  aristocracy  and 
hcurgeome  on  behalf  of  the  "  natifs/'  the 
third,  or  Radical  party  of  the  day,  who  were 
just  then  hard  pressed  by  the  united  force 
of  their  antagonists  under  a  temporary  coa- 
lition. This  production  brought  him  into 
familiarity  with  Voltaire,  who  took  so  mis- 
ehievous  a  part  in  the  contentions  of  the  lit- 
tle Republic,  his  noisy  neighbor.  He  re- 
commended the  young  Genevese  for  a  pro- 
fessorship at  Hesse  Cassel.  This  project 
did  not  answer,  and  Mallet  returned  to  his 
native  city,  married  in  1773,  and  devoted 
himself  to  a  literary  life.  In  1775  he  fell  in 
with  the  erratic  journalist  Linguet,  a  well- 
known  name  in  its  day,  now  forgotten,  and 
belonging  to  as  restless  and  paradoxical  a 
brain  as  was  ever  arrested  in  the  middle  of 
its  workings  by  the  blow  of  the  gruiliotine. 
He  took  part  with  Linnet  in  some  of  his 
quarrels,  became  his  assistant  in  his  journal, 
the  "Annales  Politiques  et  Littdraires," 
which  was  alternately  published  at  London, 
Brussels,  Geneva,  and  Paris,  as  its  editor 
made  each  place  in  turn  too  hot  to  hold  him. 
When  Linffuet  was  sent  to  the  Bastille  in 
1779,  Mallet  continued  the  "Annales"  at 
Geneva,  in  a  new  series ;  and  it  was  while 
looking  about  for  correspondents  on  English 
politics  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  his 
countryman  by  descent,  Samuel  Romily, 
which  ended  in  an  established  friendship. 
The  connexion  between  Mallet  and  Linguet 
broke  off  in  1783,  when  the  latter  left  the 
Bastille,  and  reclaimed,  with  no  small  acer- 
bity towards  his  lieutenant,  the  proprietor- 
ship and  title  of  his  newspaper.  Mallet  then 
started  (March,  1783)  his  own  "MSmoires 
Historiques,  Politiques,  et  Litt6raires  sur 
r6tat  present  de  TEurope,"  with  the  charac- 
teristic motto,  "  Nee  temer^,  nee  timid e." 

In  fact.  Mallet  had  already  acquired  from 
his  experience  of  Genevese  political  life,  and 
from  association  with  the  caustic  Linguet, 
that  bent  towards  distrust  of  innovation,  and 
opposition  to  hasty  generalizations,  which 
characterized  through  life  his  steady  and 
unbending  temperament.  In  the  maddest 
of  all  political  decenniums  (17S0,  1700),  he 
clung  with  tenacity  to  those  opinions  which 
in  such  eras  are  commonly  called  "  obstruc- 
tive," and  applied  himself  doggedly  to  the 
task  of  disabusing  the  age  of  its  gay  delu- 
sions, throwing  cold  water  on  its  hopes,  and 


exposing  the  fallacies  of  its  favorite  prophets. 
He  expressed  his  distrust  of  the  American 
experiment  even  at  the  moment  of  its  triumph, 
and  his  confidence  in  the  unimpaired  re- 
sources of  England  :  he  had  little  respect  for 
the  reforms  of  Joseph,  or  the  tolerance  of  the 
Encyclopedists ;  and  no  belief  whatever  in 
the  "  ffospel  of  Rousseau."  His  journal  was 
full  of  shrewd  common  sense  on  all  these 
subjects,  and  no  doubt  his  skepticism,  like 
most  skepticism,  has  been  in  general  justified 
by  the  event :  but  the  world  went  on  in  its 
career  of  change  notwithstanding :  and  those 
who  partake  in  an  unusual  impulse,  but  see 
its  extravagance,  and  do  their  best  to  mo- 
derate and  turn  it  into  the  best  directions, 
are  assuredly  happier  in  their  vocation,  and 
perhaps  at  tne  bottom  wiser,  notwithstanding 
the  many  errors  into  which  they  must  fall  on 
their  road,  than  those  who  simply  oppose  it. 
In  one  respect,  however,  the  "  Annates  "  had 
singularly  improved  under  Mallet's  superin- 
tendence. There  was  a  point  of  honor  as  to 
veracity,  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  justice  and  re- 
solution in  iudffingof  men,  which  never  for- 
sook him  in  all  his  diversified  career.  For 
example,  when  he  was  called  on  by  many  of 
his  readers  to  follow  the  line  of  his  predeces- 
sor Linguet,  and  hold  up  to  execration  the 
memory  of  Vollaire,  he  not  only  refused, 
but  replied  by  one  of  the  most  just  and  acute 
appreciations  of  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil 
qualities  of  the  deceased  philosopher  which 
can  be  found  in  the  controversial  literature 
of  that  day  {Jiiimoires,  vol.  i.  ch.  2).  Mal- 
let's theory  respecting  Voltaire  always  was, 
that  in  his  latter  days  he  was  rather  the  in- 
strument of  the  Encyclopedists  than  their 
master. 

In  1782,  the  long  dissensions  of  Geneva 
ciime  to  the  ordinary  end  of  such  troubles  in 
small  Stales.  The  temporary  triumph  of 
the  ultra-popular  party  roused  the  apprehen- 
sions of  its  neighbors ;  and  was  followed  by 
the  entry  of  a  body  of  Sardinian  troops  (un- 
der a  Count  della  Marmora,  an  ominous  name 
in  the  annals  of  civic  liberalism)  cooperating 
with  the  French  and  Swiss  in  an  "  amicable 
intervention."  Tliere  had  been,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  much  talk  of  Saguntum  and  Nu- 
mantia  in  democratic  circles  both  in  and  out  of 
Geneva ;  and  much  indignation  was  bestowed 
on  the  magistrates  who  surrendered  the  little 
ramparts  to  the  forces  of  three  military  States, 
and  on  the  "  publicists  "  who  maintained 
the  necessity  of  such  base  submission.  Mal- 
let du  Pan  had  his  share  of  these  reproach- 
es; but  on  him  they  fell  comparatively 
harmless,  as  he  had  always  predicted  the 
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end  of  the  democratic  regeneration  of  Ge- 
neva. "  Vlngt  nations  heureuses,"  he  said, 
'  on^  re^u  des  ehaines  en  chefchant  an  gouv- 
emement  parfait,  et  pas  ane  seule  ne  Ta 
trouv6.*'  Nevertheless,  his  old-fashioned  pa- 
triotism recoiled  alike  from  military  occapa- 
tton,  and  from  the  violence  of  the  beaten  party 
and  their  foreign  associates.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  little  conformity  of  his  sentiments 
with  the  popular  tone,  he  had  attained  an 
establbhed  reputation  as  a  public  writer.  His 
journal  was  translated  at  Florence,  and  pi- 
rated at  Brussells  and  in  Switzerland.  He 
now  accepted  an  engagement  with  Panck- 
oacke,  the  eminent  raris  bookseller,  to  con- 
duct the  political  division  of  the  "  Mercnre 
de  France:*'  and  established  himself  accord- 
ingly at  Paris  in  1784.  His  salary  was  to  be 
9,200  livres  a  year  as  chief  political  writer, 
and  ]  ,200  in  addition  for  occasional  contri- 
butions to  the  literary  part  of  the  journal. 

It  is  obvious  how  often  the  unavoidable 
conditions  of  the  editorship  of  a  government 
newspaper  must  have  clashed  with  the  self- 
relying  and  independent  tone  of  Mallet's 
character.  A  remarkable  occasion  soon  put 
his  courage  to  the  proof.  In  1787,  the 
French  foreign  department  was  encouraging, 
for  its  own  purposes,  the  democratic  party 
in  Holland.  Mallet  absolutety  refused  to 
insert  in  the  "  Moniteur"  some  of  the  official 
fictions  which  arrived  from  "  our  correspond- 
ent at  the  Hague."  He  wrote  boldly  to  De 
Montmorin,  the  foreign  minister,  to  justify 
his  non-compliance:  and  Montmorin,  a  man 
of  good  intentions  and  yieldinor  character, 
submitted  to  the  refusal.  This  mmister  treat- 
ed Mallet  with  confidence  and  friendship : 
and  defended  him  at  a  later  time  from 
an  attempt  which  was  made  to  oust  him 
from  the  '*  Mercure"  as  an  "  Anglomane," 
and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  Mirabeau.  He 
seems  to  have  acquired,  not  only  respect,  but 
even  liberty,  in  the  conduct  of  a  government 
newspaper,  by  downright  resolution  not  to 
be  dictated  to. 

"  I  lived  six  years" (hesavs  in  1790,  defending 
himself  from  imputations  of  subserviency),  "under 
the  old  Government;  and  if  I  did  not  lose  my 
establishment, — if  the  Bastille  did  not  enclose 
me, — I  owe  it  to  the  attitude  which  I  have 
always  maintained  towards  power,  and  to  the 
offer  of  my  resignation  a  hundred  times  repeated. 
One  of  the  ministers  of  that  time  is  still  in  the 
Government;  his  evidence  will  not  be  suspected. 
The  censors  who  surrounded  me,  and  whose 
number  had  been  tripled  for  my  sake,  they  can 
render  an  account  of  thelcind  of  favor  I  enjoyed. 
Resolved  to  lose  all  rather  than  sacrifice  my  in- 
dependence, I  declared  on  several  occasions  to  i 


several  ministers,  that  they  might  sappreta  e?ery 
line  I  wrote,  but  that  they  would  never  compel 
me  to  pen  an  eolojry  or  a  sentiment  contrary  to 
my  conscience."— -(Af^motref,  vol.  i.  p.  2S3.] 

The  charge  of  "Anglomanie,"  so  generally 
made  against  the  party  with  which  Mallet 
subsequently  allied  himself  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, was,  in  one  sense  only,  a  well-foanded 
one  as  regards  himself;  for  andoabtedly 
Mallet,  as  a  writer  oa  practical  politics,  was 
driven  constantly  back,  for  parallels,  warn- 
ings, and  instances,  on  the  example  of  the 
only  great  European  State  in  which  eood 
order  and  free  government  were  united. 
There  was,  however,  something  even  altra- 
English  in  the  strong  part  which  his  Joamal 
tooK  in  favor  of  Warren  Hastmgs.  He  went 
so  far  aa  to  offer  his  pages  to  that  statesman 
and  his  friends,  as  a  means  of  sernnff  their 
caase  with  the  continental  public.  We  con- 
fess that  we  feel  it  difficult  to  understand 
the  spirit  of  opposition  to  prevailing  sympa- 
thies, when  carried  to  sach  an  excess  as 
this.  Many  an  Englishman  might  side  with 
Hastings,  even  at  the  outset  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  him,  from  party  predilections, 
from  a  sentiment  of  fair  play  aa  between  him 
and  his  accusers,  from  the  feelings  under 
which  an  old  Roman  might  have  stood  up 
for  a  proconsul  who  had  trampled  on  a 
dozen  kings,  and  added  a  province  to  Rome. 
But  to  a  foreigner,  we  should  have  thought 
the  question  must  then  have  appeared  aa  an 
issue  simply  raised  between  the  oppressed 
and  the  oppressor. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  found 
Mallet,  as  may  be  supposed,  in  a  state  of 
general  doubt  and  discouragement.  If  he 
cherished  all  his  old  antipathy  for  the  move- 
ment party,  he,  nevertheless,  disliked  and 
distrusted  the  Court  and  its  agents.  Nor 
did  he  believe,  Anglomane  as  he  was  held, 
in  salvation  through  the  British  Constitution. 
His  views  appear  rather  to  have  been  in 
favor  of  introducing  some  part  of  its  princi- 
ples only,  and  uniting  them  to  the  existing 
forms  of  the  French  monarchy ;  but  he  was 
always  clearer  and  more  conclusive  on  the 
negative  than  the  affirmative  side.  In  1789, 
the  abolition  of  the  censorship  left  him  free 
to  follow  his  own  course:  and  on  the  de- 
struction of  the  Bastille,  he  broke  finally 
and  completely  with  the  revolutionary  party. 
Henceforward  the  "  Mercure,"  in  the  hanas 
of  the  bewildered  Panckoucke,  freed  from 
ministerial  leading-strings,  but  tottering  in 
all  the  helplessness  of  freedom,  exhibited  for 
a  time  odd  and  contradictory  movementa. 
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The  literary  part  of  the  journal,  nnder 
Laharpe  and  Chamfort,  was  as  revolutionary 
as  Mallet's  division  was  conservative.  Poli- 
ticSy  however,  carried  the  day;  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  paper  devoted  to  them  daily  en- 
eroachcd  in  space  as  well  as  interest  on  the 
other.  It  became  the  leading  organ  of 
those  Conservatives  who  were  not  abso- 
tutely  identi6ed  with  the  Court  party  ;  and 
rote  in  1790-91  to  the  then  almost  unpre- 
eedented  circulation  of  13,000  copies,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Sayous — we  have  seen  it  es- 
timated at  20,000.  Either  a  very  large 
number,  in  days  when  it  is  said  that  200  or 
800  *'  abounds"  were  sufficient  to  support  a 
newspaper. 

The  party  to  which  Mallet  became  more 
peculiarly  attached  was  that  of  the  "Consti- 
tutionalists ;'*  not  those  so  called  in  1701 
(Bamave  and  his  followers),  but  that  earlier 
section  who  were  afterwards  designated  as 
**  Monarchiens ;"  represented  in  history,  now 
that  personages  are  better  remembered  than 
duUnctions  of   abstract   principle,   by   the 
names    of   Mounier,   Lally    Tolendal,   and 
Malouet;  with  whom  were  privately  com- 
bbed  Montmorin  and  the  others  whom  the 
populace  knew  by  the  pleasant  title  of  the 
*•  Comit^  Autrichien."    Theoretically,  they 
upheld  the  principle  of  the  three  powers ; 
and  their  upper  chamber,  the  grand  difficulty 
of  balanced   Constitutionalism,  was  to  be 
composed  of  members  partly  elected  by  the 
nobU$9f,  partly  by  the  clergy,  and   partly 
nominated  by  the  Crown.   We  mention  this, 
not  to  point  out  for  particular  admiration 
this  project  of  a  Senate,  devised  by  Mou- 
nter,— though  perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  invent  another  equally  calculated,  in  ap- 
pearance, at  once  to  reconcile  existing  in- 
terests, and  to  answer  the  requirements  of 
the  public  service,  had  it  been  possible  to 
stop  short  at  that  particular  cnsis  of  the 
Revolution, — but    as  indicating  the   *  ulti- 
matum' of  Mallet  and  his  friends  in  political 
views ;  for  he  was  no  changeling.     But  he 
was  little  addicted  to  discussions  on  forms  of 

government.  The  great  difference  between 
im  and  his  contemporary  journalists  seems 
to  us  mainly  this,  that  he  recurs  so  little — 
perhaps  too  little,  under  the  circumstances, — 
to  theory,  and  says  so  little  of  political 
forms.  For  him,  a  Swiss  of  twenty  years' 
education  in  the  real,  however  limited,  arena 
of  Genevese  controversies,  such  speculations 
bad  little  attraction.  He  turned  from  them 
readily  to  attack  the  particular  errors,  vio- 
lences, and  extravagances  of  the  hour,  to 
recall  men  to  a  sense  of  personal  moderation 


and  justice,  and  to  instil  a  few  sound,  but 
generally  negative  doctrines.  Nevertheless, 
when  he  did  pronounce  himself,  it  was  uni- 
formly in  favor  of  "  mixed  government ;"  and 
his  experience  taught  him  to  find  the  main 
argument  for  it  in  an  hypothesis  which  is 
often  made  by  more  speculative  writers  the 
basis  of  reasonings  against  it — the  relaxed 
political  morals,  the  degeneracy  (for  such 
he  deemed  it)  of  our  age — with  which  he 
thought  nothing  but  a  system  of  checks  and 
compromises  would  really  suit. 

The  partial  supremacy  of  this  faction  of 
public  men  in  the  Legislature  lasted  about 
two  months,  August  and  September,  1789. 
It  fell  when  the  populace  invaded  the  Assem- 
bly, and  not  less  under  the  distrust  of  the 
mnjority  of  the  nobles  and  clergy,  than  un- 
der the  violence  of  the  people  itself.  Of  the 
leading  triumvirate,  Malouet  alone  remained 
at  Paris,  and  became  thenceforward  closely 
connected  with  Mallet  in  friendship  as  well  as 
public  opinion.  But  the  silenced  faction 
fell  back  by  degrees  into  the  mass  of  the 
"  Droite,"  and  so  did  the  **  Mercure  "  ;  it  be- 
came less  a  Monarch ien,  and  more  generally  a 
Royalist  paper  ;  and  so  continued  during  the 
year  1791,  when  indeed  the  imminent  danger 
of  Royalty  itself  left  comparatively  little 
room  for  subdivision  among  the  mass  of  its 
sadly  diminished  supporters,  although  the 
leaders  remained  as  irreconcilably  split  into 
factions  as  ever. 

Wearisome  and  discoursffing  were  the 
labors  of  its  editor,  in  struggling  against  the 
continuous  torrent  of  popular  hostihty.  But 
it  must  not  be  imagined  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  undergo  than  such  ordinary  misfor- 
tunes, or  to  encounter  only  the  common  perils 
and  annoyances  of  newspaper  controversy. 
Very  different  from  these  are  the  trials  of 
conservative  journalists  in  times  of  revolu- 
tion. The  mouth-piece  of  the  "  Comity  Autri- 
chien "  was  peculiarly  marked  out  for  the 
enmity  of  rival  writers, — of  Brissot,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
populace,  who  had  not  onl}'  pens  but  pikes 
at  their  disposal.  For  two  years,  the  records 
of  Mallet's  life  are  those  of  constant  personal 
danger ;  hair-breadth  escapes  from  patriotic 
vengeance.  Now,  it  is  a  visit  from  "  quatre 
furieux,"  who  come  to  show  him  their  pistols, 
and  threaten  him  with  death  if  he  should 
dare  to  write  in  favor  of  Moumier's  "  Opinion 
on  the  Veto,"  threats  which  he  answered  by 
supporting  the  opinion  in  question  in  his  next 
Number.  Now,  a  more  solemn  and  method- 
ical deputation  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  strangers, 
the  redoubtable  Foumier  T Am^ricain  at  their 
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head  ;  who  come  to  tender  him  fraternal  ad- 
vice to  change  his  style,  and  conform  to 
patriotic  doctrines.  Now  again,  a  domiciliary 
visit  from  the  Commissary  of  the  Section, 
occupying  his  house  with  soldiers,  seizing 
and  transcribing  his  papers,  and  leaving  them 
under  seal  and  guarded  by  two  fuiiiliers. 
There  was  hardly  an  imeute  or  popular  move- 
ment, in  which  his  family  might  not  hear  his 
name  mingled  with  those  of  which  the  sac- 
rifice was  demanded  ;  hardly  a  week  that  did 
not  usher  from  the  press  some  incitement  to 
his  assassination.  "  Mallet-Pendu  *'  was  too 
tempting  an  anagram  of  "  Maliet-Dupan  "  to 
escape  the  facetious  "  Procureur-G6neral 
de  la  Lanteme,*'  Camille  Desmoulins.  The 
following  epigram,  not  the  least  significant 
among  a  thousand  similar  ones,  we  have  read 
in  some  newspaper  of  the  time  of  Mirabeau's 
last  illness : — 

Grand  Diea  !  de  tes  decrets  je  suis  ^pouvantd ; 
Honoris  Mirabeau  dans  des  tourmens  expire : 
Et  Mallet  vir,  et  Diirosoy  respire, 
£t  Maury  crdve  de  santi  ! 

Durosoy  was  guillotined.  Maury  escaped 
by  feats  of  reckless  bravery  and  presence  of 
mind.  Mallet  was  saved,  in  all  probability, 
only  by  the  destiny  which  removed  him  from 
Paris  at  the  time  of  greatest  danger. 

"  La  fille  de  Mallet  du  Pan,  expliqnant  un  jour 
^  nn  ami  la  vivacity  de  scs  opinions,  par  celle  da 
soavenir  qu'elle  avait  garde  de  ces  temps,  lai  dcri- 
vait : — *•  Comprenez-vous  mon  enfance  pass^  aiuc 
premieres  horreurs  de  la  Revolution  7  Les  soirdes 
silencieuses  oii,  assise  ^  cold  de  ma  ro^re  sur 
une  petite  chaise,  chaque  coup  de  marteau  frappd 
&  la  porte  me  causait  une  emotion,  peosant  qu*il 
annon^ait  mon  p^re,  dont  I'attente  dtait  accom- 
pagnde  chaque  jour  de  la  crainte  de  le  voir  ramcnd 
assassind !  Ma  mdre  ne  disait  rien,  et  moi  non 
plus ;  mais  quoiqne  fort  jeune,  je  ddvinais  et  je 
partageais  toutes  cea  impressions.  Puis  cette 
affreuse  scSno  &  Topdra,  ou  j*entendis  vocifdrer  ce 
bon  peuple  contre  les  aristocrates,  et  crier  Mallet 
du  Pan,  (I  la  lanterne  !     Un  signe  de  ma  coura- 

f^euse  mere  me  coniint ;  mais  je  perdis  subitement 
a  mdmoire  et  le  sentiment  du  lieu  et  de  ce  qui  se 
passait  autour  de  moi,  et  il  fallut  bien  mesortirde 
cette  loge,  effrayd  qu'on  dlait  de  mes  questions  ^ 
voix  basse.  Un  ami  qui  eta  it  avec  nous  me  sortit 
et  mo  fit  prendre  Tair,  pendant  que  ma  mdre  restait 

immobile Lt  ces  affreuses  joumees  des 

5  et  6  Octobre,  1789, — ce  roulement  lugubre  du 
tambour, — ces  Gardes  Nationales  d  jamais  exdcra- 
bles  pour  moi, — ces  torrens  de  pluie,  et  cette  con- 
sternation de  mon  malheureux  p^re  si  justifide 
par  rdvdneroent, — les  tdtes  portdes  au  bout  des 
piques ! — plus  tard  la  fuite  du  roi,  pendant  laquelle 
il  fallut  en  hAte  fair  nous-mdmes  notre  maison. 


I  nous  fdparer,  nous  cacher,  les  uns  icit  lea  antres 
lar"    (Vol.  i.  p.  268.) 

We  cannot  but  wish  the  author  of  these 
memoirs  had  been  able  to  give  us  a  cloeer 
view  of  the  domestic  life  of  Mallet  at  this 
time :  it  is  always  an  interesting  occupation 
to  citizens  of  peaceable  days,  to  endeavor  to 
realize  the  course  of  household  existence 
amidst  such  scenes  as  these — but  probably 
materials  were  deficient.  Mallet  aeldom 
speaks  of  himself,  except  in  connexion  with 
politics.  We  only  know  that  his  lodgings 
became,  in  1791,  a  kind  of  redezvous  for  the 
gentlemen  of  his  party,  when  they  used  to 
meet  in  the  evenings  after  the  debate  in  the 
Assembly. 

All  situations  of  prolonged  danger  seem 
to  have  their  compensation  in  the  excitement 
they  produce.  '*  Lorsque,  avant  la  Rdvoln- 
tion,  (says  Chateaubriand)  je  lisais  Thistoire 
des  troubles  publics  chez  divers  peuples,  je 
ne  concevais  pas  comment  on  avait  pu  vivre 
en  ces  temps-ldL ;  je  m'6tonnais  que  Mon- 
taigne dcrivit  si  gaillardement  dans  un  ch&- 
teau  dont  il  ne  pouvait  faire  le  tour  sans 
courir  le  risque  d*dtre  enlevd  par  dea  bandes 
de  ligueurs  ou  de  protestans.  La  revolution 
m'a  fait  comprendre  cette  possibility  d*exist- 
ence.  Les  moments'  de  crise  produisent  un 
redoublement  de  vie  chez  les  hommea.  Dans 
une  socidtd  qui  se  dissout  et  qui  se  recompose, 
la  lutte  des  deux  gdnies,  le  choc  du  passd  et 
de  Tavenir,  le  melange  des  moeurs  anciennes 
et  des  mceurs  nouvelles,  ferment  une  combi- 
naison  transitoirequi  ne  laisse  pas  un  moment 
d'ennui.  Les  passions  et  les  caract^res  en 
liberte  se  montrent  avec  une  dnergie  qu'ils 
n*ont  point  dans  la  citd  bien  rdglde.  L*in- 
fraction  des  lois,  rafifranchisementdes  devoirs, 
des  usages  et  des  biensdances,  les  pdrils 
mdmes  ajoutent  a  Tintdrdt  de  ce  ddsordre. 
Le  genre  humain  en  vacances  se  promene 
dans  la  rue,  ddbarrassd  de  ses  pedagogues, 
rentrd  pour  un  moment  dans  Tdtat  de  nature, 
et  ne  recommen^ant  a  sentir  la  ndcessitd  du 
frein  social  que  lorsqu*il  porte  le  joug  des 
nouveaux  tyrans  enfantds  par  la  license.*' 
Still,  notwithstanding  all  we  know  of  the 
stoicism  engendered  by  the  constant  presence 
of  danger,  it  is  difllcult  to  conceive,  not  the 
courage  with  which  the  unpopular  journalist 
confronted  it — those  were  times  in  which 
similar  exhibitions  of  manhood  were  common 
enough — but  the  professional  coolness,  which 
enabled  him  to  go  on  with  work  requiring 
the  regularity  of  a  machine  amidst  a  distract^ 
ed  and  furious  world,  and  deliver  his  weekly 
"  Premier  Paris"  with  all  the  certainty  of 
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tlie  almanac ;  for  the  "  Mercaro"  wm  the 
most  punctual  of  papera,  and  came  out  aeru- 
PoIoqbI;  "  ereiy  Saturday,  at  the  Hotel  de 
Thon,  Rue  de  Poidera.  No.  18." 

At  last,  however,  the  declaratioD  of  war 
with  Austria  puts  final  stop  to  the  eiUtence 
of  the"Uercare."  Poor  Panckoucke,  "like 
the  god  Janus,"  at  Camille  represented  him, 
with  one  face  to  the  dark  past  and  the  other 
to  the  smiling  future,  had  gone  on  conduct- 
ing his  two  journals,  the  radical  "  Moniteur" 
tad  the  conterrative  "  Mercure,"  as  long  as 
such  base  oompromise  was  possible  ; — both, 
no  doubt,  were  abundantly  paying  concerns  ; 
bat  the  interests  of  the  neck  prevailed  at  last 
orer  those  of  the  pocket.  Impending  pro- 
soription  rendered  the  farther  continuance  of 
Mallet's  labora  out  of  the  question.  He 
took  leave  of  his  vocation  in  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nrtieles  which  bad  ever  issued  from 
his  pen.  "  Indomptable  jnaqu'au  bout,"  says 
his  biographer,  "  il  voulut  dire  encore  nne 
fois  la  vinl6  a  tout  le  monde,  a  [a  revolution, 
&  ses  amis  comme  tl  ses  eancmis,  a  commen- 
ger  par  les  m 6 contents  qui,  sur  I'autoritg  dee 
lieox  communs,  avaient  toujours  esp6r6  la 
fin  des  mntbeurs  publics,  sans  qu'il  (tt  besoin 
d*en  retarder  1 'ace 61  Oration."  He  had  been 
for  years  endeavoring  to  dissipato  what  he 
coDsidered  illusions  respecting  the  real  chur- 
aeter  of  Democracy:  but  Democracy  had 
now  arrived :  and  he  turns  to  expose  that 
Other  Get  of  fallacies  irith  which,  perhapa, 
we  are  a  lilUe  more  conversant  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  concerning  the  durability  and  end 
of  popular  government — the  notion  that  an- 
archy can  ever  tend  to  order  of  itself — that 
there  is  any  safe  and  bloodless  road  out  of 
Democracy : — 


"  Ces  illuBLonB  onl  ite  soiitenues  jmr  des  ada- 
ges de  brochures  et  de  conversation.  Le  desordre 
am€ne  I'ordrp,  entenilaU  on  de  tsulos  parts ;  I'an- 
archie  rccomposera  le  dcs pot J sine ;  le  Frsn^aie 
ne  se  paasera  jamaiB  d'un  roi  ;  il  aime  les  roia  ; 
ancane  nation  ne  fiii  plus  sfTection^e  lL  ses  rtiis. 
La  dcmocratie  meurt  d'elle  mSme.  Elle  ne  con- 
vient  pas  fila  France  ;  done  od  ne  pourra  jamais 
I'y  elablir.  Et  mille  autres  pauvrcdSs,  pardon- 
nablcs  il  des  hommes  qui  n'ont  jsnwis  iipproche 
da  nouvemenieTit  popalaire ;  vrsies  peul-£tre  dans 
lenr  application  &  la  dur^  d'un  demi  sidcle,  msis 
tanssea  dana  le  aena  qu'elles  prompttsient  un  terme 
tr£s  court  i  la  fiuvre  republicsine  des  Fran; sis.  , 
.  .  .  Le  d^iordre  n'a  jamsia  anient  que  le  desor- 
dre ;  c'est  un  eStt  qui  devient  cause,  et  cause 
touie  puissante  lorsqu'elle  eat  maniia  par  unc 
faction  qu'aucune  force  ne  cent  re-balance.  II  ae 
prolonge  par  le  besoin  qn'ont  ses  fauteurs  de  I'en* 
tieienir,  et  par  tear  adresse  ft  v  int^reaser  la  mul- 
titnde ;  il  favoKse  leur  bJit  cTenerver  et  d'avilir 
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les  antorii^a  legitimes  pour  en  transporter  sillears 
['activity ;  les  violences  pr^parentd'sutres  violen- 
cies ;  on  ne  fait  dea  lois  qae  poor  assarer  Is  Buc- 
cal des  itidgslildi,  et  le  mepria  de  ces  mfimea  lois 
rtst  command^  par  leurs  inatiluteurs  loTsqu'etles 
comroencent  &  contrarier  le  cours  de  leurs  entre- 

"  D'ailleurs,  il  ne  faat  pas  a'y  meprendre  ;  da 
loutcs  tea  formes  de  goDvemement  la  d^mocrstie, 
cfaei  lea  peuples  corrompua,  eat  cellp  qui  g6n€r- 
alise  le  plua  fortemeDt  les  passions  en  lea  ^lectria- 
Hut  Bile  cbarme  la  vanii^,  elle  exalte  I'ambiiion 
&mca  les  ptua  vulgairea,  elle  onvre  mille  por* 
it  la  cupiait(!  (I  la  participation  du  pouvoir ; 
die  d^ireloppe  chei  les  orutes,  comme  chezI'hotD- 
ine  d'esprit,  dans  lea  greniers  comme  dana  lei 
salona,  cet  amour  de  la  domination  aui  forme  le 
veritable  instinct  de  I'hommei  car  il  n  aime  I'inde- 
pendanceque  comme  moyen  d'antoriig.et  um  fois 
looatrait  u  la  tjrrannie,  son  premier  beaoin  eat  de 

"  Alnai,  de  proche  en  procbe,  s'est  opjr6  un 
rl^placcment  univerwl ;  ainai,  Ton  a  tranafonn^ 
la  France  en  one  table  de  jooenrs,  oA  avec  du 
psrtsge,  de  Taudaco  et  une  tdte  eServescente, 

['ambitieuKlepluaaubaltemeB  jetcsesd^s 

Qn'on  I'valae  maintenant  I'impulaion  que  refoit 
du  caracl^rs  nslional  cede  immense  loterie  de 
fortunes  populaircs,  d'avaneement  sans  titrea,  de 
4uccda  Sana  lalenta,  d'apothgoses  aans  verlus, 
d'pmpliHs  inRnis,  dlKlribu^j  giar  lepueple  en  masse 
et  rc^iiB  pat  le  pen[)le  en  dgiail.  Qu'on  exsmine 
['incalculable  activiij  d'une  sembUble  machine, 
ches  une  nation  oil  la  furener  d'etre  queloue  choee 
domine  anr  toutea  lea  autres  affections ;  ou  I'smonr 
de  la  dispnte,  de  I'ergoterio  et  du  aophiame  oot 
tu^  toule  converaaiion  senstSe ;  o&  le  marchsnd 
dn  coin  est  plus  giotieax  de  son  dpanlette  qoe  le 
grand  Cnnde  ne  I'^tait  de  son  bAton  da  commando- 
ment ;  ou  on  ne  trouve  que  chez  le  petit  oombre 
ailencienx  et  retire,  la  gravite,  la  r6flezion,  la  rete- 
nne,  la  modfratinn  d'esprit,  (|ni  neuvent  seulealem- 

pcrcr  led^lire  d'une  Dianvsiee  dcmocratie 

"  C'est  done  par  un  dtlaut  complet  d'obaerva- 
tion  et  de  jngement,  qu'en  sorlaTit  de  leur  logc  il 
I'opdra,  oil  Bur  le  marche  pied  de  la  voiture  qui 
va  lea  conduire  &  CoMeni,tant  d'homnies  inatlen- 
tifs  an  pasBionniB  adjournent  depuia  trois  ans  la 
fin  de  la  tempdta  au  prochain  trimestre.  II  eat 
absurde  de  penBerqu'une  vaate  monarchic  dequa- 
torze  siecles,  brie^a  en  huit  jours,  se  reteren 
d'ellc-m^ine  par  les  progr^i  de  I'anarchia  ou  par 
I'inconstance  de  la  multitude. 

"  Ah  !  les  racinea  du  dCsordre  ne  sont  pas  ai 
pros  de  la  surface.  Ceux  qui  lea  ont  planties 
connaissent  mieux  que  leurs  adversairea  le  cteur 
humsin  et  le  caractdre  du  slide."  (Vol.  i.  p.  274. 
&c.) 

Hie  energies  were  now  to  be  turned  in 
another  direction.  Mallet,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  not  been  popular  with  the  Court  party ; 
and  he  had  treated  that  party,  and  the  Court 
itself,  for  a  long  while  with  almost  cvnica] 
contempt.  It  cannot  indeed  be  denied,  and 
is  admitted  by  bis  biographer,  that  his  some- 
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11  hat  atrabilious  humor  led  him  at  times  into 
the  error  which  he  denounces  in  others :  that 
his  language  tended  rather  to  exasperate 
than  to  soothe  the  hostile  feelings  of  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  Royalists ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  sarcastic  bitterness  with  which 
he  treats  the  efforts  of  Delessart  and  De  Nar- 
bonne  to  negotiate  with  the  popular  leaders 
after  the  return  from  Varennes.  Neverthe- 
less, his  position  in  the  party  necessarily 
brought  him  into  occasional  connexion  with 
the  plans  of  the  King's  private  advisers.  M. 
Sayotts  infers  that  he  was  cognizant  of  the 
negociaUons  with  Mirabeau,  from  the  circum- 
spect manner  in  which  he  deals  with  that 
tribune  d  urine  the  latter  years  of  his  life. 
He  entertained,  however,  no  sympathy  with 
the  latter*s  advances  towards  the  Monarchi- 
ens.  Although  both  Mallet  and  Mirabeau, 
in  the  latter's  phrase,  agreed  in  being  "  amis 
de  Tordre,  mais  pas  de  Tancien  ordre,"  Mal- 
let's principles  and  honesty  must  have  revolt- 
ed from  the  Machiavelism  which,  as  the  cor- 
respondence with  Lamarck  too  plainly  shows, 
entered  into  all  Mirabeau's  schemes  of  reac- 
tion. Bertrand  de  Moleviile  asserts  himself 
to  have  introduced  Mallet  to  the  King  in 
May,  1702,  as  an  agent  to  be  employed  on  a 
diplomatic  mision ;  M.  Sayous  says  this  was 
done  by  Malouet.  His  mission  was  to  Franc- 
fort  and  Coblenz,  "  to  represent  to  the  emi- 
fprant  princes,  the  Emperor  and  King  of 
Prussia  fwho  were  to  meet  at  the  former 
city  on  tne  occasian  of  the  coronation)  the 
situation  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  intentions 
of  the  King  in  reference  to  the  war  and  its 
consequences." 

The  **  Instructions''  given  to  Mallet  before 
he  started  are  published  in  De  Moleville's 
Memoirs.  But  a  more  important  document 
is  the  "M6moire"  ultimately  presented  by 
Mallet  to  the  sovereigns  two  months  after- 
wards (July  14,)  and  which  first  appeared 
in  the  late  Professor  Smyth's  lectures  on  the 
French  Revolution.  M.  Sayous  says  that 
this  remarkable  paper  was  "  redig^  sur  des 
bases  art^t6es  par  le  roi,  redig6es  ensuite  et 
en  gros  par  Mallet,  puis  annot<§es  et  augmen- 
i4es  do  la  propre  main  du  monarque."  This 
description  cannot  be  strictly  true  of  the 
whole  "  M6moire ;"  for  the  last  part  of  it  is 
a  commentary  on  the  results  of  the  recent 
iosurreciion  of  the  10th  of  June,  and  the 
changes  which  it  had  produced  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  monarchy.  This  portion  must 
be  either  wholly  Mallet's  or  wholly  the 
King's ; — concert  between  them  there  can 
hardly  have  been,  Mallet  having  left  Paris  on 
Uie  22d  May.     We  wish  that  M.  Sayous 


had  been  a  little  more  explicit  on  this  point, 
because  the  real  authorship  of  this  "M6- 
moire"  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  in 
French  history. 

For  it  professed  to  contain  the  King's  in- 
structions for  the  Declaration  which  was  to 
be  issued  by  the  allied  Sovereigns  when  they 
entered  France.  Now  it  will  dq  recollected 
that  after  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick's  invasion,  much  stress  was 
laid  on  the  imprudent  and  violent  expressions 
which  his  famous  manifesto  contained,  as  a 
main  cause  of  the  national  resistance  by 
which  that  invasion  was  met ;  and,  as  usual 
in  such  cases,  great  pains  were  taken  by 
many  parties  to  disavow  the  particular  lan- 
guage held  by  the  Duke,  and  to  place  it  to 
the  account  of  some  unauthorised  and  obtru- 
sive advisers.  A  certain  Marquis  de  Limon 
has  been  pointed  out  as  the  chiefly  obnoxious 
party,  in  a  story  originally  told  in  the 
"  M6moires  tir^s  des  papiers  d'un  homme 
d'etat,"  and  repeated  by  M.  Sayous.  Now 
we  are  bound  to  say,  that  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  unlucky  flourishes  of  the 
Marquis's  penmanship,  the  Manifesto  does  in 
substance  very  closely  follow  the  instructions 
contained  in  Mallet's  "  M^moire :"  and  that 
although  wiser  and  more  dignified  language 
might  have  been  used,  no  mere  improve- 
ment in  form,  without  absolutely  departing 
from  the  heads  laid  down  by  Mallet,  could 
have  rendered  that  document  other  than  a 
direct  defiance  not  to  the  Jacobins  only,  but 
to  France. 

Take  for  instance  the  following  passage  of 
the  Manifesto,  which  was  thought  to  have 
provoked  above  all  others  the  indignation  of 
patriots,  and  spirit  of  resistance  among  the 
people  in  general : — **  The  city  of  Paris  and 
all  its  inhabitants  without  distinction,  shall 
be  called  upon  to  submit  instantly  to  the 
King,  to  set  that  Prince  at  full  liberty,  and 
to  insure  to  htm  and  to  all  royal  persons 
that  inviolability  and  respect  which  are  due 
by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations  to 
sovereigns :  their  Imperial  and  Royal  Maj- 
esties making  personally  responsible  for  all 
events  on  pain  of  losing  their  heads,  pursu- 
ant  to  military  trial,  without  hope  of  pardon, 
all  the  Members  of  the  National  Assemblv, 
of  the  department,  of  the  district  municipali- 
ty, and  National  Guards  of  Paris,  justices  of 
the  peace,  and  others  whom  it  may  concern. 
And  their  Imperial  and  Royal  Majesties 
further  declare,  that  if  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries  be  forced  or  insulted,  or  the  least 
insolence  be  offered,  the  least  outrages  be 
done  to  their  Majesties,  the  King,  the  Queen 
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and  the  Royal  family,  if  they  bo  not  immedi- 
diately  placed  in  safety  and  set  at  liberty, 
they  will  inflict  on  those  who  shall  deserve 
it,  the  most  exemplary  and  ever-memorable 
avenginfir  punishments,  by  giving  up  the 
city  of  Paris  to  military  execution,  and  ex- 
posing it  to  total  destruction ;  and  the  re- 
bels who  shall  be  guilty  of  illegal  resistance 
shall  sufifer  the  punishments  which  they  shall 
have  deserved.'*  Do  these  "  brave  words" 
convey  any  meaning  whatever  beyond  what 
18  contained  in  the  corresponding  passage  of 
the  "  Memoire,"  of  which  they  are  the  am- 
plification ? 

"L'impression  de  terreur  r^sultera  encore, 
et  principalement,  d*une  d6claration  ener- 
gique  a  I'Assemblee  Nationale,  a  la  capilale, 
aux  corps  administratifs,  aux  mnnicipalilos, 
aux  individus,  qu'on  les  rend  personellemcnt 
garants,  dans  leurs  corps  et  biens,  du  moin- 
dre  prejudice  apporto  a  la  personne  de  Icurs 
majest6j,  de  leurs  families,  et  aux  citoyens 
quelconques.  Cette  declaration  doit  frappcr 
encore  plus  particulidrement  la  ville  de  Paris." 

The  King,  in  short,  recommended  the  sov- 
ereigns to  employ  certain  specific  threats, 
and  that  in  energetic  language  to  inspire 
terror :  the  Manifesto  faithfully  conveys  those 
threats,  and  in  language  which  the  writer 
doubtless  thought  the  most  energetic  and 
terror-striking  in  his  power.  If  Uie  policy 
which  dictated  the  Manifesto  was  wrong,  it 
is  vain  to  endeavor  to  turn  off  the  responsi- 
bility on  the  penman.  But  it  is  the  peculiar 
curse  of  a  losing  cause,  that  each  step,  how- 
ever carefully  taken,  seems  to  make  the  situ- 
ation worse  ;  and  that  spirits  and  temper  are 
wasted  in  ineffectual  recriminations  about 
special  instances  of  supposed  misconduct, 
when  the  best  counsels  would  have  been 
equally  powerless  with  the  worst  to  avert 
the  inevitable. 

We  have  dwelt  a  little  on  this  passage  in 
Mallet's  life,  because  it  is  that  by  which  he  is 
best  known,  and  through  which  he  played  a 
momentary  part  on  the  great  theatre  of  Eu- 
ropean events.  The  remainder  of  his  career 
was  one  of  continual  vicissitude,  with  less  of 
personal  interest  for  the  greneral  reader. 
Driven  from  place  to  place  by  the  spread  of 
the  Revolution,  he  continued  at  Geneva, 
Berne,  Freiburg,  and  London,  his  paper  war 
against  the  advancing  giant,  in  pamphlets,  and 
newspapers,  and  correspondence  with  persons 
of  eminence  who  consulted  him  on  the  events 
of  the  day.  There  are  few  common  places 
more  often  repeated  than  those  on  the  hard- 
ships of  political  exile  :  and  yet,  accustomed 
88  we  unhappily  are  to  the  sight  of  it,  we 


perhaps  are  hardly  wont  to  realize  its  actual 
bitterness,  when  we  do  not  see  it  attended 
by  downright  privations.  The  emigrant,  at 
first  ardent  and  impetuous,  full  of  inter- 
est in  the  scenes  he  has  left  and  communi- 
cating that  interest  to  others,  full  of  the  hope 
of  victory,  reinstatement,  and  revenge,  has  to 
learn  that  every  day  which  lengthens  his  ex- 
clusion, takes  off  from  his  own  personal 
importance  no  less  than  it  curtails  his  pros- 
pects. His  connexion  with  public  men  and 
events  has  been  cut  violently  short:  no  ef- 
fort of  his  can  reunite  it,  or  keep  him  up  to 
the  levetl  of  passing  events.  If  the  govern- 
ment which  has  expelled  him  succeeds,  the 
opposition  to  it  of  his  old  associates  diminish- 
es with  time,  and  he  is  left  alone  in  the 
bitterness  of  unavailing  hatred,  his  feelings 
out  of  date,  and  his  complaints  grown  weari- 
some. If  it  falls,  it  is  generally  under  the 
attack  of  some  new  combination,  whose  mem- 
bers rarely  and  reluctantly  admit  their  anti- 
quated ally  to  a  share  in  their  triumph.  Mal- 
let was  no  Frenchman,  but  a  cosmopolite : 
he  lost  by  his  emigration  neither  country  nor 
establishment ;  for  no  cynic  philosopher 
could  be  freer  from  the  impediments  of 
worldly  possesions.  He  lived  by  his  pen,  and 
was  throughout  so  wholly  disinterested  in  his 
political  career,  that  he  even  returned  the 
sum  allowed  him  by  the  Court  for  his  mis- 
sion of  1792,  deducting  only  his  actual  ex- 
penses. But  he  had  become  wedded  to 
French  politics.  Exclusion  from  the  scene 
in  which  he  had  so  long  played  his  part,  was 
a  constant  irritation  to  a  mind  in  no  very  pla- 
cable order. 

He  saw  the  strength  of  the  Revolution, 
and  the  feebleness  of  his  antagonists,  with  all 
his  former  sagacity ;  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted tltat  he  expressed  it  in  language  which 
had  a  tendency  to  discourage,  perhaps  to  di- 
vide, the  friends  for  whom  he  wrote. — He 
was  fully  aware  how  much  of  the  strength  of 
a  government  of  violence  lies  in  those  very 
circumstances  which  superficial  observers  cite 
as  signs  of  weakness ;  and  he  had  attained, 
what  is  so  singularly  wanting  in  French  po- 
litical writers,  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
motives  that  actuate  those  general  masses  of 
the  community  which  never  begin  revolutions, 
but  through  which  alone  they  can  be  con- 
tinued or  checked  in  their  career. 

*'  On  ne  pent  8*lmaginer  commun<$ment.*'  he 
says  in  a  memoir  addremed  to  Lord  Elgin  and  M. 
de  Mercy,  November,  1793, "  au'un  goavemement 
dure  au  milieu  de  tant  de  violences  et  de  tant  de 
crimes ;  mais  c'ent  faute  de  n'avoir  pas  assez  con- 
sult^ Thistoire  des  nations.     Qu'on  oe  s'y  me- 
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prenne  pas.  Les  atroeit^R  aont  la  marche  ou- 
ngdre,  maia  iDtvitablp,  d'un  pan  qui  a  dgplac^ 
una  lea  anciensponTOJra.loatee  lea  ancieanea  in- 
rtilntiona,  et  qui  a  beaoio  de  la  violence  pour 
nincre  loatea  tea  r68iaUnceB  qu'il  tfprouve,  et  de 
la  terreurpourprdvenirtoutesleB  reaiatances  qu'il 
craint.  Ainai  la  France  tout  entidre,  ^tant  pour 
ainal  dire  en  ^lat  de  ai^ge  et  en  priience  d  une 
fonlededlvieionainteBtineaquMamenacont.qu'ini- 
porte  aax  ebeh  qui  la  conduiaent  d'etre  barbarea, 
■'ila  Bont  prudenta  7  orc'eat  une  grands  et  terrible 
meaure  de  prudence  d'avoir  ne  ae  meUrs  audeaaua 
da  loutee  lea  formes,  ct  d'avoir  emplo]'€  tl  regard 
de  [Odt  leur  sol  les  mcaurea  qui  ae  pratiqueni  dana 
OR  raiasean  en  peril,  ou  dane  nne  ville  laai^g^;." 
(Vd.i.p.  412) 

I II  fani  chercher  la  caoae  de  ceCte  revolution," 
be  aaya,  in  a  letter  to  the  Abbe  de  Pradt,  "daaala 
earacl^re  du  ai^cie.  A  force  d'urbanite,  d'epiea- 
litme,  de  moltmae,  tout  ce  qui  eat  ricbe,  grand  de 
naiaBance,  homme  comme  il  faut,  est  abaolument 
dfitreinp&  II  n'y  a  plus  ni  sang,  ni  aentiment,  ni 
diguillS,  ni  raison,  ni  eapeciti!.  L'amoar  du  repoa 
eat  le  Bed  inMinct  qni  leur  reate.  .  .  .  Tout  ae 
riduit  en  dernidre  analytie  an  calciil  que  voici; 
eorabien  me  laissera-tu  li  je  te  livre  mea  loia,  nia 

Cie,  mea  antela,  lea  cendrea  de  mea  pdrec,  mon 
neur,  man  poat^ritiS  t    Loraqiie  lea  nations  en 
•ODt  lii,  il  faut  qa'clles  pcriasent." 

The  accomplishment  of  aome  of  these  views 
hy  the  Reign  of  Terror  wos  strikingly  exact, 
llief  may  receive  as  forcible  illustration  under 
tlie  government  of  a  single  master  as  under 
thai  of  the  million. 

Such  was  the  gcnemi  tone,  with  little  va- 
riation, of  Mullet's  predictions  in  exile.  Once 
only,  during  the  predominance  of  the  Sections 
in  1795,  he  seems  to  have  had  some  conG- 
dence  in  the  appronehing  re-establishment  of 
Royalty,  on  his  own  favorite  bases,  "par  le 
corps  legislatif  et  Ice  assemblies  primaires  ; " 
hut  this  gleam  of  hope  was  soon  shrouded  in 
Uie  smoke  of  Booaparte's  artillery,  and  gave 
way  to  deeper  darkness  than  prevailed  before. 

"  L'habitnde  des  malhenrs  ct  des  privatinna, 
r^at  affreiix  ou  ont  veca  lea  Farisiens  aoua  Ro- 
beapierre,  leur  fait  trouver  leur  situation  acloelle 
■apportable.  Ia  paix,cornme  qu'elle  lut  donn^. 
comblerail  de  joie  Ja  nation.  La  tasailude  est  & 
BOD  comble ;  ebacun  ne  pcnse  qu'it  passer  en  re- 
pot le  reste  de  sea  jour>i.  Que  Camot  ou  le  due 
d'Orleans,  que  Louis  XVItl-  on  tin  infant  d'Ea- 
pacne|soient  roi  pourvo  qu'ila  gouvernent  toler* 
ablement,  le  public  sera  content.  On  ne  pense 
qu'il  soi,  et  puis  &  aoi,  et  toujoara  i  soi.  Le  boa 
peuple  n'eat  pas  revenu  de  aon  bydrophobie  ;  c'est 
tODjours  un  animal  enrage  malgriS  sa  micfre  pro- 
fonde.  La  rsison  ne  TBtleinL  point:  il  soufTre,  et 
attribue  tous  ses  maux  aux  Royalistes  et  ii  la 
guerre  qu'ila  entretienoent."  (37lh  Mtrxih,  1796  : 
vol.  ii.  p.  233.) 

It  is  neediest  to  point  out  th«  resemblance 
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between  not  only  the  views  but  the  style  of 
Mallet  and  those  of  Burke :  and  Burke  in 
effect  said,  "  that,  with  inconsiderable  ex- 
ception, he  found  in  the  'Considerations  sur 
la  Revolution,'  every  sentiment  which  he  had 
himaelf  entertained  on  the  subject."  (Lord  El- 
gin to  Mallet,  1794.) 

The  fallowing  passage  on  Napoleon's  ele- 
vation to  the  Consulate  is  perhaps  less  ordi- 
nnry  in  its  subject  matter ;  it  portrays  the 
popular  sentiments  which  attend  the  am- 
biguous position  of  a  Dictator  just  raised  to 
power  by  and  out  of  a  democracy  ;  when — 


when  all  men  see  in  him  the  prospect  of  at- 
taining whatever  they  respectively  wish,  while 
none  as  yet  adhere  to  him  for  hia  own  sake. 

"  Au  seio  d'une  rSpnbliqne  sagement  ri5j>'£e,  on 
ptdcipite  un  parejl  citoyen  de  la  rocbo  TVrpiSiBnoej 
dans  une  republique  telle  que  eelle  de  France,  ee 
citoyen  monle  an  capitole  avec  le  pouvoir  de  i'em- 
braier,  a'il  est  force  d'en  redescendre,  on  si  le 
aceptr*  consnlaire  ne  sofGt  ni  &  sa  surety,  ni  &  as 

domination II  n'y  a  unlleconfonnit^entre 

lea  syBlumea,  lea  vceux  et  lea  opinions  de  la  foule 
qui  applaudit  au  changement,  qui  en  attend  et  qui 
en  refoit  dea  avantagea.  l«a  nns  se  croient  sur 
la  route  d'nne  Rdpubliqne  plua  parfaite,  qui  tei^ 
mioem  les  agitations,  et  qui  mainiiendra  entre  les 
poavwra  pubues  nne  balance  invariable.  D'autres 
•e  croient  k  la  veille  d'nn  tel  resserrement  d'an- 
toritS,  qa'ila  plaeent'un  monarque  constitutionnel 
u  la  tete  du  gouvernement  ^  muis,  en  alliant  ainai 
la  royautd  et  la  republique,  chacnn  dresse  le  con- 
tral  particnlier  de  cette  union ;  et  notnme  au  gi^ 
de  ses  intdrSts  oA  de  sea  thrones  le  tititlaire  iL  qui 
on  ddcernera  la  couronne.  Enfin,  de  troidiStnea 
plus  insouciants  sur  te  aoit  dea  toia  publiques, ez- 
c6d6s  de  conatitutiona  et  de  troubles  populairea, 
anna  vouloirde  coDtre-r^valution  royale,  ambilieux 
de  fortune,  de  places,  et  de  rciiommee,  toujoura 
pr<Sla  A  ae  d(5vouer  it  celui  qui  commsnde  avec 
quelque  superiority,  ne  voicnl  plus  t'^tat  que  dans 
Buonaparte,  la  ttanquillill-  ct  la  G]til6  que  sons 
une  dotninalion  militaire,  prddidee  par  nn  rhef 
capable  d'en  impoaer  a  tontea  lea  factions."  (Vol. 
it.  p.  426.) 

Mallet  judged  Bonaparte,  personally,  with 
no  indulgence ;  but  not  with  standing  his 
position  as  a  writer,  depending  for  his 
bread  on  Royalist  support,  he  did  not  fail  on 
any  occasion  to  express  frankly  his  satisfaa- 
tion  with  the  Consular  Oovemment,  as  com- 
pared with  the  decrepit  anarchy  which  im- 
mediately preceded  it.  His  feelings  on  this 
bead  may  be  partly  attributable  to  a  special 
hatred  of  the  Directory  for  their  conduct  to 
Switzerland;   but  more  was  owing   to  lus 
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deliberate  political  opinion.  He  probably 
thought  the  despotism  of  one  man  in  France, 
as  then  situated,  neither  ao  intolerable  in 
itself,  nor  so  hopeless  of  amelioration,  as 
other  conditions  through  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed her  passage.  And  while  the  emi- 
grants generally  estimated  events  in  France 
simply  as  they  raised  or  depressed  their 
own  hopes  of  return,  his  masculine  spirit 
could  not  be  prevented  from  taking  a  wider 
range,  nor  his  prophetic  vision  circumscribed 
to  see  only  what  was  pleasant  to  his  custom- 
ers and  associates. 

It  was  in  May,  1798,  that  Mallet  du  Pan 
found  his  last  refuge  in  England,  where  he 
resorted  chiefly  on  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Reeves,  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  En- 
glish Jurisprudence,"  and  chairman  of  the 
well-known  Anti- Jacobin  Society.  Mr. 
Reeves  had  taken  his  measures  with  Govern- 
ment, and  Mallet  was  soon  installed  as  editor 
of  the  "  Mercure  Britannique,"  to  which, 
however.  Government  appears  to  have 
given  no  further  assistance  than  the  occa- 
sional communication  of  official  documents, 
and  a  subscription  for  twenty-five  copies  to 
■end  to  the  conquered  French  colonies.  But 
the  "  Mercure"  succeeded  beyond  expecta- 
tion, and  the  spirit  of  its  editor  retained  all 
its  original  fire  and  energy,  the  more  so, 
perhaps,  from  this  very  mdependence  of 
Government  aid.  The  last  years  of  Mallet's 
life  were  also,  in  some  respects,  not  the  least 
prosperous.  His  family  was  a  happy  one. 
be  met  in  England  with  great  respect  and 
attention,  both  from  Englishmen  interested 
in  continental  affairs,  and  from  the  iiite  of 
the  French  emigration, — notwithstanding 
their  frequent  opposition  of  views.  He  in- 
eurrei  indeed  in  proportion — what,  to  such 
an  inveterate  controversialist,  was  probably 
rather  a  pleasing  excitement,  and  certainly  no 
disgrace — the  hatred  and  abuse  of  Peltier, 
and  the  "enrag^*'  section  of  expatriated 
Royalists. 

But  the  close  of  his  day  of  work  was  ap- 
proaching. His  health  gave  way  under  the 
effects  of  change  of  climate,  and  the  unremit- 
ting exertion  which  his  newspaper  required 
of  him.  He  was  forced  to  resign  his  pen, 
and  did  not  survive  many  months  the  un- 
wonted cessation  from  life-long  labor.  His 
last  moments  were  cheered  by  the  success 
of  his  friends  in  obtaining  from  Government 
the  promise  of  a  pension  for  his  widow,  and 
employment  in  a  public  office  for  his  son. 
He  died  at  Richmond,  10th  May,  1800,  at 
the  affe  of  fifty-two.  An  article  by  Lally 
Tolendal,  in  the  "  Courier  do  Londres,"  con- 


tains the  funeral  eulogy  of  "  le  c^ldbre  et 
respectable  Mallet  du  Pan."  "Personne," 
said  his  old  associate,  "ne  s'est  moins 
tromp6  que  lui :  personne  surtout  n'a  moins 
que  lui  voulu  tromper  les  autres." 

It  was  high  and  merited  praise.  And 
though  Mallet  achieved  neither  fortune  nor 
fame  in  his  long  controversial  struggles— 
though,  had  it  not  been  for  the  publication 
of  these  Memoirs,  which  have  drawn  atten- 
tion once  more  to  his  personal  character,  he 
would  have  remained  a  mere  idle  name  on 
the  pages  of  revolutionary  history,  showing 
the  general  fate  of  journalists  and  pamphlet- 
eers after  the  period  of  their  contemporary 
celebrity  is  over ;  yet  there  is  something  so 
rare,  in  all  times,  and  not  the  least  in  our 
own,  in  that  moral  courage  which  never 
yielded  for  an  hour  to  the  temptations  com- 
monest to  writers  who  must  live  by  popu- 
larity, those  of  flattering  the  popular  leaders 
of  the  day  or  the  special  prejudices  of  theur 
own  circle,  that  it  arrests  the  attention,  and 
forces  the  observer  back  on  the  reluctant 
inquiry,  why  it  is  that  so  little  political  or 
social  improvement  of  any  kind  has  resulted 
from  the  unusual  influence  which  the  press 
and  literature  have  exercised  on  the  march 
of  Government  in  France  for  the  last 
sixty  years  ?  For,  notwithstanding  Chateau- 
briand's most  unfounded  complaint,  that  "le 
talent  litt^raire,  bien  evidemment  le  premier 
de  tons  parcequ'il  n'exclnt  aucune  autre 
faculty,  sera  toujours  dans  ce  pays  un  ob- 
stacle au  succes  politique,"  no  one  can  deny 
that  during  this  period  the  experiment  of  in- 
vesting men  of  letters  with  political  power  has 
been  tried  there,  and  tried  on  a  larger  scale 
than  it  ever  was  elsewhere,  unless  it  be  in 
China.  Ever  since  1789,  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  the  fifteen  years  of  Najjoleon  s 
dominion,  the  pen  has  reigned  supreme  in 
France.  Now  that  it  is  dethroned — now 
that,  for  a  season,  long  or  short,  not  only  its 
direct  authority  but  even  its  indirect  influ- 
ence seem  likely  to  be  suspended — it  may 
be  worth  while  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance 
at  once  on  the  glories  and  the  errors  of  the 
deposed  dynasty. 

If  the  reforming  sovereigns  of  the  Conti- 
nent, in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, did  honor  to  themselves,  and  no  small 
benefit  to  the  moral  and  mental  condition  of 
those  they  governed,  by  calling  to  their 
friendship  and  their  councils  the  chiefs  of 
literature  and  science,  it  is  certain  that  the 
result  tended  rather  to  lower  than  to  elevate 
the  real  importance  of  the  class  itself  which 
they  thus  delighted  to  honor.    For,  from 
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tkat  time,  the  notion  began  to  prevail — and 
a  notion  so  flattering  to  the  vanity  of  those 
who  direct  the  opinion  of  the  educated  class 
was  sure  to- spread  with  rapidity — that  the 
world  had  misunderstood  their  true  position : 
that  they,  the  benefit  of  whose  indirect  in- 
fluence on  society  was  so  fully  acknowledged, 
were,  in  fact,  the  parties  best  qualified  to 
administer  its  affairs.  Sovereigns  and  states- 
men vied  with  each  other  in  acknowledging 
that  they  held  their  power  only  as  viceger- 
ents of  the  Sages  of  the  day.  If  these  rulers 
only  dispensed  philosophy  at  second-hand, 
why  not  recur  to  the  original  sources  ?  The 
days  of  feudal  darkness,  military  violence, 
oflEcial  ineptitude,  were  passing  away.  The 
true  qualifications  for  governing  empires 
would  be,  in  future,  a  discovery  in  natural 
science,  the  applause  of  a  coterie  in  literature, 
a  bene  discessit  from  Femey  in  philosophy. 
Nor  would  their  claims  to  social  distinction 
be  less  recognized  than  those  to  political 
greatness.  Ladies  of  fashion — the  true  dis- 
pensers of  such  success — already  dropped 
their  ordinary  predilections  and  rivalries,  to 
qoarrel  for  an  inarticulate  grunt  of  approval 
from  Hume,  or  even  a  covp  de  griffe  from  the 
theatrical  wild  man  of  Geneva. 

These  were  mere  exaggerations  of  a  folly 
of  the  times ;  but  they  had  their  serious  re- 
sults, abiding  delusions,  from  which  the 
classes  affected  by  them  have  hardly  as  yet 
sobered  down.  For  the  old  maxims  of  com- 
mon-place wisdom  are  assuredly  not  mere 
phrases — that  Truth  is  too  jealous  a  mistress 
io  be  wooed  together  with  Vanity — that  the 
lost  of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,  are 
scarcely  less  hostile  to  the  development  of 
the  philosophic  than  of  the  religious  charac- 
ter— that  there  is  something  in  the  real  dig- 
nity of  learning  not  only  superior  to  the 
common  glories  of  the  world,  but  external  to 
it — that  its  real  place  is  in  a  purer,  if  a  cooler 
and  less  exciting  atmosphere,  Jhan  that  of 
politics,  business,  or  fashion.  And  when  we 
hear  of  science  and  literature  resplendent 
with  the  honors  of  the  Senate,  as  recently  in 
France,  or  brilliant  with  success  in  courtly 
society,  we  are  not  ashamed  to  own  that 
school-boy  recollections  will  now  and  then 
bring  back  to  us  the  old  eulogy  of  Ovid  on 
the  scientific  heroes  of  antiquity,  lines  in  which 
we  cannot  but  fancy  the  poet  meant  to  con- 
rey  some  covert  satire  on  the  malftematici  of 
his  day,  and  the  position  which  they  endea- 
vored to  establish  in  the  palace  of  C^sar 
and  the  great  houses  of  Rome : — 

Credibile  est  illos  pariter  vitiisque  locisqoe 
Aldus  humanis  exseruiase  caput. 


Non  Venus  ant  vinum  suUima  pectora  fregit, 

Officiomve  fori,  militisve  labor : 
Non  levis  ambitio,  perfusaque  gloria  fuco, 

Magnarumve  fames  solicitavit  opum. 
Admovere  oculis  distantia  sidera  nostris, 

jEtheraqne  ingenio  snpposnere  suo. 

While  we  readily  admit  how  much  of  or- 
nament they  lend  to  those  extraneous  circles, 
whether  of  business  or  pomp,  which  they 
thus  frequent,  we  cannot  forget  that,  as  far 
as  their  own  dignity  is  concerned,  their  truer 
place  is  elsewhere. 

However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  the 
French  Revolution,  which  cruelly  rebuked  so 
many  vanities,  spared  least  of  all  that  of  its 
own  authors  and  early  flatterers,  the  Ency- 
clopedic race  of  literary  men.  Such  of  them 
as  attempted  to  take  part  in  the  great  move- 
ment they  had  helped  to  create,  failed  ludi- 
crously, or  perished  miserably.  Its  annals 
have  scarcely  a  more  contemptible  part  to 
exhibit  than  those  of  such  men  as  Condorcet 
and  Bailly,  yielding  meanly  to  the  tempta- 
tions which  men  like  Mallet  resisted,  striving 
to  maintain  .a  precarious  footing  in  public  life 
by  abdicating  all  the  dignity  and  self-respect 
of  their  own  high  position,  and  adopting  the 
basest  passions  and  coarsest  language  of  the 
multitude  which  mocked  at  them  even  while 
it  bore  them  in  triumph.  No  man  of  letters, 
properly  so  called,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
any  real  influence  in  the  first  Revolution; 
while  the  journalists,  an  irregular  corps 
created  by  it,  and  even  yet  much  less  con- 
nected than  they  will  one  day  become  with 
the  disciplined  troops  of  literature,  not  only 
managed  to  put  themselves  for  a  timo  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  but  produced  from  their  ranks 
some  men  entitled  to  the  character  of  real 
statesmen,  and  many  who  contrived  to  ap- 
propriate to  themselves  a  large  share  of  such 
power  and  wealth  as  the  Revolution  had  to 
bestow.  Louis  Blanc,  in  his  History  of  the 
Revolution,  has  a  chapter  entitled  "  Lejour- 
nalisme,  un  pouvoir  nouteau,^' 

The  reign  of  the  pen  was  therefore  inaug- 
urated by  that  catastrophe,  although  not 
precisely  in  the  manner  predicted  in  those 
sanguine  anticipations  to  which  we  have 
above  alluded.  Its  aristocracy,  so  long 
buoyed  up  by  hopes  of  coming  greatness,  feU 
to  the  ground :  its  democracy  triumphed. 
But  the  sovereignty  of  the  press  was  not 
more  exempt  than  that  of  former  rulers  from 
the  invariable  attendants  of  class  domination, 
the  envy  and  fear  of  the  masses.  Whatever 
may  have  been  felt  by  the  instructed  classes 
under  the  restraint  imposed  on  it  by  Napo- 
leon, there  can  be  little    doubt  that  this 
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compulsory  silence,  and  the  insigrniOcance  to 
which  he  reduced  at  once  the  higher  and 
lower  orders  of  the  republic  of  letters,  were 
generally  popular  in  the  early  part  of  his 
grovernment,  and  regarded  witn  indifference 
even  to  the  end  of  it.  But  the  gorernments 
which  followed  made  ample  amends  to  the 
press  for  this  temporary  humiliation.  From 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  until  very  lately,  it  as- 
suredly attained  a  higher  position,  and  exer- 
cised higher  functions,  than  ever  was  the 
case  before  in  Europe.  The  conjuncture  of 
circumstances  was  peculiarly  favorable  to  it. 
Never,  perhaps,  was  a  great  people  placed 
so  entirely  out  of  the  influence  of  those  classes 
which  ordinarily  produce  governors  and  re- 
presentatives— never  was  there  such  an  ab- 
sence of  the  materials  usually  employed  in 
political  construction — of  the  madhinery  re- 

Suired  to  manage  the  constitutional,  or,  in- 
eed,  any  system.  Military  power  was  for 
the  time  extinguished.  Appeal  to  the  demo- 
cratic element  was  out  of  the  question.  It 
seemed  as  if  France  was  drained  of  the  raw 
material  for  statesmen  as  well  as  for  armies. 
The  remnant  of  the  old  noblesse  was  tried  in 
the  6rst  instance,  and  was  found  utterly 
wanting,  no  less  in  personal  qualities  than  in 
popularity.  The  representatives  of  the  ma- 
terial wealth  of  the  country  were  not  only, 
generally  speaking,  deficient  in  political  edu- 
cation, but  their  interests  are  in  France 
peculiarly  class  and  local  interests,  and  their 
accession  to  power  was  apt  to  bring  with  it 
rather  an  increase  of  jealousy  than  of  confi- 
dence. The  bar  and  the  magistracy  could 
do  something — but  only  something — towards 
supplying  the  deficiency.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  recourse  which  was  had  by 
successive  sovereigns  to  men  of  literary  emi- 
nence, to  form  the  main  strength  of  their 
governments,  arose  rather  from  necessity 
than  from  predilection,  or  from  any  mistaken 
calculation  of  popularity.  They  were  the 
only  available  "notabilities"  within  their 
reach.  And  the  writers  themselves,  full  of 
Encyclopedic  tradition,  responded  to  the  call 
io  perfect  sincerity.  They  regarded  such 
eminence  as  simply  their  right.  They  be- 
lieved themselves  the  existing  representatives 
of  the  great  ruling  caste,  as  truly  as  ever  did 
the  descendants  of  the  companions  of  Clovis 
or  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

We  believe  that  we  are  not  far  wrong  in 
assuming  that  a  majority  of  the  great  political 
reputations  of  that  epoch,  which  are  destined 
to  survive,  are  those  of  men  of  letters — many 
of  them  such  by  profession ;  and  generally 
men  whose  position  as  writers  would  have 


been  a  distinguished  one,  even  if  they  had 
never  been  known  to  the  world  in  any  other 
capacity.  It  is  a  singular  phenomenon — 
unique,  so  far  as  we  know.  We  need  only 
allude  to  the  foremost  name  of  all — that  of 
one  who,  for  eleven  years,  stood  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  France,  a  longer  period  of  power 
than  has  been  filled  by  any  one  there  since 
Cardinal  Fleury,  one  whose  honorable  and 
dispassionate  altitude  out  of  office  reflects  no 
less  dignity  on  him  than  his  disinterested  ten- 
ure of  It,  and  whose  ovdtthrow  is  now  felt  to 
have  been  the  great  disgrace,  as  it  is  the 
abiding  remorse,  of  those  who  occasioned  it. 
And  the  further  instances — to  mention  no 
more — of  Chateaubriand,  Constant,  Rover 
Collard,  Thiers,  Lamartine— without  having 
recourse  to  the  remaininfi^  sages  of  the  Pro- 
visional Qovemment — will  at  once  occur  to 
the  reader  who  wishes  to  estimate  the  gene- 
ral correctness  of  our  assertion. 

They  have  had  their  day  ;  and  an  impartial 
future  will  allow  that  it  was  in  many  respects 
for  them  a  proud  one,  and  for  France  a  pros- 
perous one.  It  will  record  the  rapid  recovery 
of  the  nation  from  the  exhaustion  of  war 
and  defeats :  the  reestablishment  of  its  foreign 
influence,  the  great  development  of  its  inter- 
nal resources.  It  will  ao  justice  to  the 
steadiness  with  which  those  statesman  labor- 
ed, on  the^  whole,  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and,  still  more,  the  tone  of 
national  feeling :  to  repress  popular  aspira- 
tions after  military  greatness,  to  extirpate  the 
remnant  of  enmities  and  strifes  which  the 
revolutionary  period  had  left  in  the  minds  of 
men.  It  will  acknowledge  that  never  did 
France  enjoy  so  many  of  the  advantages 
ordinarily  comprised  under  the  general 
term  of  good  government,  as  from  1815  to 
1848. 

But  it  must  also  recognize  the  instability  of 
these  advantages;  the  total  failure  of  this 
period  of  comparative  tranquility  in  establish- 
ing a  single  permament  institution,  or  impart- 
ing a  single  fixed  principle.  And  it  will 
trace  much  of  this  ill  success  to  one  fatal 
weakness  of  the  statesman  of  that  era,  and 
the  literary  statesmen  most  of  all.  It  arose 
from  that  all-pervading  sentiment  of  subser- 
viency to  the  popular  will,  to  that  quintessen- 
tial element  of  sovereignty  which  is  supposed 
to  be  embodied  in  universal  suffrage,  which 
has  been  the  most  enduring  and  the  most 
unfortunate  result  of  the  first  Revolution. 
The  politicians  in  question  (with  exceptions, 
doubtless,  but  these  were  few,)  appeared  to 
start  from  the  fixed  principle,  that  the  con- 
stitutional government  which  they  served  was 
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not  a  permanent  institution.     The  right  of 
every  man  to  an  equal  share  of  public  power, 
the  consequent  right  of  the  people  at  large 
to  interfere  at  will  in  its  own  affairs,  as  dis- 
tinct from  those  elective  bodies  which  at  best 
represented  but  a  fraction  of  it, — these  were 
the  fundamental  doctrines  which  they  might 
endeavor  to  keep  out  of  sight  at  times,  but 
which,  whenever  pressed  on  them  by  logical 
force  as  against  themselves,  or  needed  for  the 
purpose  of  embarrassing  an  adversary,  they 
were  too  ready  to  pioclaim,  even  with  osten- 
tation.   Most  of  these  men  had  begun  pub- 
lic life  with  high  popular  principles ;  and  it 
was  their  constant  study  to  apologize  for 
postponing  their  adoption.     Existing  institu- 
tions were  merely  the  type  of  things  that 
were  to  be ; — a  course  of  education,  through 
which  the  present  age  was  to  pass,  in  order 
that  some  future  one  might  come  into  full 
enjoyment  of  the  abstract  rights  of  humanity. 
These  observations  of  course  apply  with  most 
force  to  those  who  governed  after  the  events 
of  1 830  had  brought  more  prominently  for- 
ward the  revolutionary  tenets  ;  but  they  hold 
good  also  of  their  immediate  predecessors 
under  the  Restoration.     By  all  alike  the  peo- 
ple were  constantly  treated  as  a  minor  still 
under  guardianship,  and  every  constitutional 
check  and  safeguard  but  as  a  device  for  the 
necessary  prolongation  of  his  minority.    Thus 
they  had  the  double  and  fatally  inconsistent 
task  imposed  upon  them  of  constantly  fight- 
ing anarchy  in  the  streets  and  clubs,  constant- 
ly extolling  the  principles  which  lead  to  it  in 
abstract  discussion.     **  Je  ne  connais  rien  de 
plus  deplorable,"  says  M.  Guizot,  "  que  ces 
pouvoirs  qui,  dans  la  lutte  des  bons  ct  mau- 
vais  principes,  des  bonnes  et  mauvaises  pas- 
sions, plient  eux-m^mes  h.  chaque  instant  le 
genou  devant  les  mauvais  principes  et  les 
mauvaises  passions,  et  puis  essaient  de  se  re- 
dresser  pour  combattre  leurs  excds.'*     What 
wonder  if  the  people  of  France  never  heart- 
ily embraced  a  form  of  government  which 
their  legislators  and  governors  themselves 
appeared  too  often  to  regard  as  a  mere  shift 
and  make-believe  ? 

But  neither  had  these  statesmen,  in  gene- 
ral, as'it  appears  to  us,  any  distinct  appre- 
hension of  the  real  wants,  desires,  and  im- 
Sulses  of  that  very  people  whom  they  thus 
efied  in  their  political  theory.  Probably  at 
no  time  was  there  so  great  a  gulf  between 
the  governors  and  the  governed  in  France, 
so  little  mutual  knowledge  of  what  both  so 
much  required  to  know— each  other's  real 
character — as  under  the  constitutional  mo- 
narchy.    The  very  ordinary  ties  of  special 


interests, — those  of  feudal  attachment,  nay, 
of  common  neighborhood  and  local   predi- 
lections, some  ofwhich  at  least  ought  to  con- 
nect the  representatives  with  the  represented, 
— were    scarcely    maintained,   and  seemed 
thought  of  little  account.    The  deputies  be- 
longed, for  the  most  part,  to  a  political  caste, 
out  of  which  the  governing  few  emerged  by 
dint  of  parliamentary  or  court  interest.    The 
atmosphere  of  the  study,  too, — the  habit  of 
reading  the  world  in  books,  not  in  free  com* 
munication  with  its  inhabitants, — necessarily 
rendered  the  notions  of  statesmen  taken  from 
it  to  a  singular  extent  vague  and  unreal.  Ac- 
customed to  turn  history  into  a  series  of 
party  romances,  they  carried   on  the  same 
romances  in  their  political  career ;  the  only 
real  flesh-and-blood  people  with  whom  they 
had  any  personal  acquaintance  at  all,  was  but 
the  excitable,  intelligent,  capricious  populace 
of  Paris  and  other  large  cities,  men  whose 
language  they  could  in  some  degree  under- 
stand, and  who  could  understand  theirs  well 
— far  better  than  would  be  the  case  with 
similar  classes   in  our  own   country ;  men 
easily  swayed  by  the  Press,  and  full  of  poli- 
tical notions  and  impulses  derived  at  second- 
hand from  books  or  talk,  but  with  little 
abiding   conviction.      The    real    Demos  of 
France, — the   millions  of    her  agricultural 
people,   who    live  altogether    without  the 
sphere    of  civic  and  literary  influences, — 
these  were,  we  cannot  but  suspect,  little  less 
strange  to  the  politicians  in  question  than 
Kabylcs  or  Otaheitans. 

It  was,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  these  combin- 
ed causes, — the  habit  of  flattering  the  sen- 
timent of  popular  supremacy,  the  habit  of 
mistaking  manifestations  of  opinion  by  a 
small  and  peculiar  class  for  those  of  the  peo- 
ple itself, — that  France  mainly  owed  that 
fatal  exhibiCion  of  moral  weakness  and  poli- 
tical ignorance  which  she  witnessed  in  the 
crisis  of  February,  1848.  It  is  of  little  avail 
now,  when  the  leading  nation  of  Europe  has 
entered  on  another  and  not  less  ominous 
stage  in  its  revolutionary  march,  to  act  the 
easy  part  of  censors  towards  the  parties  en- 
veloped in  that  most  pitiable  and  undignified 
of  political  catastrophes.  All  that  is  to  our 
present  purpose,  is  to  indicate  the  particular 
.character  which  the  popular  outbreak  of  that 
month  de  rived  Jfrom  those  features  which  we 
have  remarked  on  as  characteristic  of  the 
then  existing  government.  Never  was  there 
popular  insurrection  of  so  absolutely  unreal 
and  factitious  a  kind.  Whatever  amount  of 
bitterness  might  exist  between  political  par- 
ties in  the  governing  class,  there  existedi  aa 
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far  as  the  people  were  concerned,  not  the  re- 
motest sense  of  any  grievance  such  as  ordi- 
narily stirs  the  blood  of  the  masses — not 
even  the  symptoms  of  one  of  those  popular 
panics  which  sometimes  exercise  an  equal  in- 
fluence with  real  grievances.  The  so- named 
"  people*'  seemed  called  in  merely  like  the 
supernumeraries  in  a  theatrical  battle.  Th^y . 
came  to  play  out  a  play — to  complete  the 
dinouemeni  of  a  long  political  romance — for 
the  mere  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  actual 
representation  of  things  of  which  the  narra- 
tive had  been  their  favorite  reading — as  Nero 
burnt  Rome  to  obtain  a  distinct  conception 
of  the  sack  of  Troy. 

These  are  not  the  mere  impressions  of  for- 
eiga  observers :  witness  the  following  re- 
mark of  an  acute,  and  certainly  a  very  con- 
siderate thinker,  M.  de  Sainte  Beuve :  speak- 
ing of  the  influence  of  the  theatre  on  the 
public  mind,  he  says : — 

*'  In  the  scenes,  scandalous  or  grotesque, 
which  followed  the  revolution  of  February, 
what  is  it  that  we  have,  most  frequently  seen  ? 
The  repetition  in  the  streets  of  what  had 
been  acted  in  the  theatres.  The  public 
Places  parodied  the  stage  in  earnest.  .... 
*  There  goes  my  history  of  the  Revolution,' 
obterved  a  historian,  as  he  saw  one  of  these 
revolutionary  parodies  defile  under  his  win- 
dow. Another  writer  might  have  said,  with 
equal  justice,  '  there  goes  my  drama  1'  One 
thiDg  has  especially  struck  me  in  these  events, 
astonishing  as  they  are,  and  liltle  as  I  am 
disposed  to  underrate  their  importance  in 
other  respects;  it  is,  above  all,  a  character 
of  imitation,  and  that  literary  imitation.  One 
felt  that  the  phrase  had  preceded  the  action. 
Iq  ordinary  cases,  literature  and  the  stage 
take  possession  of  great  historical  events,  m 
order  to  celebrate  them,  and  to  develop 
their  meaning:  here  it  was  living  history 
which  set  about  imitating  literature.  ( Cau- 
$eries  du  Lundi,  vol.  i.  p.  36.) 

Such  was  the  bewildering  anarchy  which 
prevailed  no  less  in  the  ideas  of  statesmen 
than  in  the  details  of  government — such  the 
atmosphere  of  fiction  and  unreality  which 
veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the  governing  classes 
the  real  aspect  of  things,  when  the  Demos 
himself — so  long  invoked,  flattered,  and  ap- 
pealed to — at  last  intervened  in  his  proper 
person ;  not  as  the  abstract  creature  of  uni- 
versal intelligence  and  power  to  which  each 
reasoner  attributed  his  own  ideas  ;  nor  as  the 
Bed  Republican  of  the  streets,  drilled  by 
club  agitation,  parading  the  cities  in  proces- 
■ions,  or  dancing  round  trees  of  liberty ;  but 
in  the  form  of  six  millions  of  peasant  elec- 


tors, not  representing  but  actually  being  the 
bulk  of  a  great  agricultural  nation,  putting 
by  with  utter  disregard  the  various  theories 
which  were  prescribed  for  their  acceptance 
under  names  of  an  exclusive  and  class  popu- 
larity unknown  to  them,  and  demanding 
merely  a  simple  and  a  strong  government, 
and  that  government  under  a  Bonaparte. 

That  the  desire  for  a  strong  government 
was  the  ruling  principle  of  the  movement 
may  be  readily  admitted ;  but  it  would  be 
absurd  for  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth 
which  pride  still  causes  many  Frenchmen  to 
reject,  that  the  mere  Bonapartist  element, 
sheer  attachment  to  the  name  and  race,  had 
a  creat  share  in  provoking  it  also.  How  far 
this  attachment  may  be  a  strong  and  abiding 
one,  future  days  will  show.  Enough  for  our 
present  purpose  that  it  spreads  very  widely 
over  the  surface,  whether  it  penetrates  far 
below  it  or  not.  It  is,  at  all  events,  very  far 
stronger  than  those  ephemeral  and  second- 
hand notions  which  make  up  the  changeable 
creeds  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  mob.  It 
is,  as  we  believe,  no  longer  wholly  or  chiefly 
the  old  feverish  dream  of  national  glory,  the 
heathen  worship  of  the  conquering  Eagle ; 
not  that  these  are  extinct,  abundantly  nour- 
ished as  they  have  been  by  the  folly  of  states- 
men and  writers,  keeping  alive  these  remem- 
brances as  an  ignoble  source  of  popularity 
for  themselves.  But  at  the  present  day,  it 
is  probable  that  "  Buonapartism" — since  it 
becomes  absolutely  necessary  to  attempt 
some  analysis  of  so  strange  a  national  faith 
— is  chiefly  composed  of  other  elements. 

There  is,  first  and  foremost,  that  pervad- 
ing sentiment  among  the  masses  of  attach- 
ment to  a  name,  a  race,  or  an  institution, 
which  for  want  of  a  better  term  we  call  Loy- 
alty. The  word  has  indeed  acquired  a  kind 
of  romantic  color,  from  being  popularly  em- 
ployed to  designate  only  a  particular  mani- 
festation of  the  feeling ;  that  union  of  reli- 
gious, chivalric,  and  patriotic  impulses  which 
displays  itself  in  devoted  adherence  to  soma 
royal  person  or  dynasty,  long  connected  with 
the  history  and  institutions  of  a  country. 
But  this  is  neither  a  very  ordinary  notion 
among  the  multitudes,  nor  an  ancient  one,  in 
this  part  of  the  world  at  least.  It  is  the 
production  of  comparatively  modern  refine- 
ment, and  a  peculiar  state  of  society.  The 
classical  world  knew  it  not.  Nor  did  the 
feudal  world.  The  knights  of  Froissart  had 
no  loyalty,  in  this  sense.  Their  devotion  was 
to  their  leader  in  the  field,  or  the  suzerain  of 
whom  they  held,  not  to  their  country  and 
prince.    French  and  English  chiefs  served 
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together  indiscriminately  under  the  banner 
of  Edward  the  Third.  Loyaltj,  in  the  nar- 
row and  romantic  sense,  seems  to  have  been 
in  general  the  product  of  long  and  engross- 
ing national  struggles,  carried  on  by  a  whole 
?eople,  high  and  low,  under  one  standard, 
bus  it  arose  in  Spain  through  the  Moorish 
wars,  in  Scotland  during  those  against  the 
£kl wards,  in  France  after  Agincourt,  while  in 
England  it  hardly  existed  until  the  time  of 
the  Tudors.  It  has  achieved  great  things  in 
later  times;  but,  in  France  at  all  events,  it 
has  long  ceased  to  have  a  pervading  influ- 
ence. Vendean  Legitimism,  among  the  peo- 
ple, has  for  some  time  been  an  exception 
only  ;  the  bond  of  a  minority,  powerful  from 
zeal  and  self-devotion,  but  still  a  minority 
and  not  a  considerable  one.  But  loyalty  in 
the  wider  sense  is  not  extinct ;  no  great  na- 
tion capable  of  high  impulses,  could  exist 
without  it.  It  must  have  a  cause  and  a  sym- 
bol, strange  and  even  grotesque  as  these  may 
appear  to  the  philosopher.  In  America,  it 
may  be  the  Constitution  ;  in  Turkey,  the 
banner  of  the  Prophet ;  in  Russia,  the  per- 
son of  the  Csar ;  but  some  rallying  point  the 
will  and  heart  of  the  people  will  have.  Now 
in  France,  however  unpopular  with  the  edu- 
cated part  of  the  public  this  truth  may  be, 
the  only  loyalty  left  is  Bonapartism.  It 
rests  on  the  original  and  repeated  will  and 
choice  of  the  nation,  and  the  mass  of  a  na- 
tion rarely  and  slowly  abandons  what  it  has 
once  deliberately  willed.  The  elevation  of 
Napoleon,  which  history  deals  lightly  with 
as  one  bygone  revolution  among  many  others, 
lives  in  their  memory  as  a  substantial  and 
unrevoked  act  of  popular  sovereignty.  The 
Emperor  may  have  forfeited  the  throne  ten 
limes  over  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  in  those 
of  educated  Fi-ance,  but  not  in  theirs.  Their 
opinion  was  never  asked.  .The  active  popu- 
lation exhausted  by  war,  the  fields  cultivated 
by  old  men  and  by  women,  the  remnant  of 
the  people  submitted,  in  1814,  to  what  they 
could  not  avert ;  but  they  submitted  under 
silent  protest,  to  be  repeated  in  every  cottage 
from  one  generation  to  another.  The  young 
Napoleon  was  to  them  what  the  Pretender 
was  to  the  Highlanders,  the  living  represen- 
tative of  an  mjured  right.  They  did  not 
oppose  intervening  dynasties;  they  simply 
Ignored  them.  The  Bourbons  of  both 
branches  were  the  sovereigns  of  the  army, 
the  nobles,  the  wealthy,  the  cultivated,  the 
place-holding  and  deputy-choosing  portions 
of  the  nation  :  not  theirs.  They  went  back 
from  a  present,  in  which  they  took  little 
share,  to  dwell  on  the  legends  of  their  own 


chosen  leader ;  so  truly  did  the  truest  French 
poet  and  most  thorough  Frenchman  of  oar 
aay  predict  that — 

L*hnmble  toit  dans  cinqaante  ans 
N'aora  plus  d*autre  nistoire. 

"The  charge  which  may  with  justice  be 
brought  against  the  common  people,"  says 
Macaulay,  **  is,  not  that  they  are  inconstant, 
but  that  they  almost  invariably  choose  their 
favorites  so  ill,  that  their  constancy  is  a  vice 
and  not  a  virtue." 

Such  were  their  sentiments  down  to  1S46 ; 
and  when  a  nephew  of  the  Emperor,  person- 
ally an  obscure  and  unregarded  man,  ap- 
pealed to  those  hidden  sympathies,  they  rose 
almost  simultaneously  at  his  bidding.  The 
eight  million  votes  of  1852  maybe  contested 
en  masse,  or  scrutinized  in  detail,  by  those 
who  think  it  worth  their  while.  The  six 
millions  of  1848  are  an  undeniable  portent, 
to  which  none  can  be  blind  but  those  who 
wilfully  close  their  eyes. 

It  would,  however,  not  be  reasonable,  in 
treating  of  Bonapartism,  to  regard  it  as  an 
idle  sentiment  alone,  and  to  disregard  its  ori- 
ginal cause  and  rationale.  The  peasantry  of 
France  adopted  the  first  Revolution  heartily; 
and  yet  were  no  revolutionists.  Jacques 
Bonhomme  might  carry  a  pike,  wear  a  cock- 
ade, and  sing  the  Marseillaise,  along  with  his 
neighbor  the  gamin  of  the  city ;  but  no  Re- 
publican was  he,  except  exactly  bo  far  as 
suited  the  interest  of  his  pocket,  which  he 
understood  a  great  deal  better  than  Necker 
and  Cambon,  or  Mallet  and  Divernois,  under- 
stood it  for  him.  The  troubles  which  mined 
the  towns,  enriched  for  awhile  the  country 
districts.  To  the  great  rustic  classes,  out  of 
the  parts  which  immediately  suffered  by 
civil  war,  their  effect  was  an  enormous  rise 
in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  and  an 
enormous  fall  in  the  price  of  land.  Jacques 
paid  his  taxes  in  assignats,  sold  his  produce 
for  silver,  stowed  it  away  in  the  thatch  of 
his  cottage  to  form  a  fund  for  the  purchase 
of  land,  and  was  ready  to  shout  for  any 
government  which  produced  such  advantage- 
ous results.  But  they  were  a  great  deal  too 
good  to  last.  There  came  the  dread  of  roy- 
alist reaction  and  the  resumption  of  forfeited 
property  on  the  one  hand ;  of  agrarinmsm, 
communism,  or  whatever  the  popular  name 
for  the  hobgoblin  may  be,  on  the  other. 
There  came,  too,  what  the  Bonapartist  Gm- 
nier  de  Cassagnac  (in  bis  Histoire  du  Diree- 
toire)  has  brought  forward  more  distinctly 
than  most  writers  in  general,  the  actual  de- 
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eay  of  the  instnunents  of  civilized  life  under 
the  first  Republic ;  the  ruin  of  roads,  canals, 
and  rivers,  forests  and  buildings,  through  the 
weakness  of  the  central  and  destruction  of 
the  local  authorities.  From  all  this  the  First 
Consul  saved  the  peasantry.  It  was  not  to 
the  Revolution,  which  gave  them  their  stake 
in  the  land,  but  to  him  who  preserved  it, 
that  they  chose  to  look  as  their  substantial 
.benefactor ;  he  is  their  Pater  Patrise  still ; 
and  it  is  from  his  descendants  that  Jacques 
▼sffuelr  expected  protection  against  priests 
and  seigneurs,  who  (in  his  fancy)  might  one 
day  reclaim  his  property,  against  usurious 
townsfolk  who  might  chicane  him  out  of  it, 
and  disciples  of  Louis  Blanc,  who  might  fra- 
ternally absorb  it. 

We  need  scarcely  dilate  on  this  last  cause, 
which  renders  the  very  name^f  Bonaparte 
popular  in  France — ^namely,  the  prevailing 
dread  of  anarchy  and  socialism ;  because  this 
IB  in  fact  admitted  by  all,  and  is  the  main 
motive  which  induced  the  higher  classes  to 
•eqniesce  reluctantly  in  the  present  Govern- 
ment, and  a  great  proportion  of  the  lower  to 
support  it  more  actively.  But  it  is  impos- 
nble  to  notice  this  subject  at  all,  without 
touching  on  the  unreasonable  and  wilful  in- 
credulity with  which  Englishmen  in  general 
are  too  apt  to  treat  this  prevailing  apprehen- 
Hon  on  the  part  of  their  neighbors.  Because 
we,  in  this  country,  are,  happily,  exempt 
from  that  worst  of  terrors — because  we 
have  not  seen  our  streets  deluged  with 
blood,  nor  our  citizens  decimated  from  be- 
hind barricades,  nor  listened  to  the  daily  and 
hourly  appeals  of  a  depraved  press  to  the 
spirit  of  license  and  murder — we  quietly 
pronounce  the  whole  a  delusion  and  a  bug- 
bear, alternately  "  got  up"  by  parliamentary 
majorities,  and  successful  usurpers,  for  their 
own  private  purposes.  Those  whose  eyes 
have  witnessed  the  intermittent  but  inextin- 
guishable civil  war  of  Lyons,  the  bloody  vic- 
tory of  Cavaignac,  the  sittings  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg, the  return  by  a  majority  of  Parisian 
voters  of  men  pledged  to  the  "  reconstruc- 
tion" of  society,  judge  a  little  differently: 
and  our  English  views,  if  more  dispassionate, 
are  certainly  founded  on  a  much  less  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  facts.  Sound  or  not,  how- 
aver,  it  is  BufiBcient  for  us  that  the  sentiment 
is  most  deeply  rooted,  and  that  it  adds  pecu- 
liar strength,  not  only  to  absolute  govern- 
ment, but  especially  to  a  government  sanc- 
tioned by  Bonapartist  recollections.  The 
reason  for  which  we  will  take  from  no  partial 
witness,  M.  Guizot.  It  is  this ;  that  all  other 
French  governments,  since  the  first  Revolu- 


tion, were  weak  against  the  extreme  Repub- 
lican opinion,  by  whatever  name  it  may  for 
the  time  be  called,  because  they  all  tampered 
with  it,  and  gave  way  to  it:  so  have  the 
writers,  the  statesmen,  the  educated  classes  ; 
all,  save  Napoleon  alone. 

"  Je  pourrais  me  donner  le  plaisir  de  rap- 
peler  ici  les  noms  et  la  m6moire  de  tant  de 
pouvoirs  qui  sent  tomb^s  honteusement,  pour 
s'6tre  l&cbement  asservis  ou  pr6t6s  aux  er- 
reurs  et  aux  passions  des  d^mocraties  qu'ils 
avaient  mission  de  gouverner.  J'aime  mieux 
citer  ceux  qui  ont  glorieusement  v6cu  en  leur 

resistant La    France    dcmocratique 

doit  beaucoup  a  TEmpereur  Napoleon.  II 
lui  a  donn6  deux  choses  d'un  prix  immense, 
au  dedans,  Tordre  civil  solidement  constitu6 : 
an  dehors,  rind6pendance  nationale  fortement 
appuy6e  par  la  gloire.  A-t-elle  jamais  eu 
un  gouvernement  qui  I'ait  plus  rudement 
traitde,  qui  ait  montre  pour  les  id6es  et  les 
passions  favorites  de  la  democratic  moins  de 
complaisance?  Dans  le  fond,  Napoleon  ne 
s'est  pr6occup6  que  de  relever  le  pouvoir, 
de  lui  rendre  les  conditions  de  sa  force  et  de 

sa  grandeur II  a  cm  et  prouv6  qu*on 

pouvait  servir  et  gouverner  une  soci'ete  dcmo- 
cratique sans  condescend  re  a  tous  ses  pen- 
chants: c*est  la  sa  grandeur."  {De  la  DS- 
mocratie  en  France,  p.  26,  28.) 

Such  was  the  formidable  power  against 
which  the  anomalous  body  lately  called  the 
Party  of  Order,  or  majority  of  the  Assem- 
bly, struggled ;  in  a  more  irregular  and  divi- 
ved  manner  at  first,  more  decidedly  after- 
wards as  parties  assumed  a  more  distinct 
shape,  from  1S48  to  1851.  The  conflict  is  too 
recent,  the  names  of  those  who  have  Uiken 
part  in  it  too  freshly  before  us,  to  judge  of 
it  impartially,  or  describe  it  without  lUictnces 
and  restraint.  But  no  circumstance  of  the 
whole  struggle  strikes  us  more  forcibly  than 
the  pertinacity  with  which  the  defeated  party 
refused  to  recognize,  with  which  they  now 
refuse  to  recognize,  the  real  strength,  and 
the  real  claims,  of  the  conqueror.  They  will 
attribute  his  success  to  military  force ;  to 
fraud,  perjury,  and  violence;  to  Machiavel- 
ian  combinations;  to  their  own  weakness 
and  divisions ;  invent  any  solution,  in  short, 
rather  than  recognize  in  him  the  choice  of 
the  nation.  Those  whose  republican  princi- 
ples his  pre-eminence  shocked — those  whose 
personal  importance  it  wounded —  those  who 
had  formed  too  just  an  idea  of  his  dangerous 
character  and  unbounded  ambition — all  who, 
from  any  motive,  good  or  bad,  opposed  him, 
equally  closed  their  ears  against  the  popular 
voice.    And  yet,  the  real  main  spring  of  the 
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crisis  was  there.  Without  that  voice  behind 
him,  neither  military  force,  nor  party  in- 
trigues, however  these  may  have  contributed 
to  the  present  result,  could  have  given  the 
President  more  than  the  success  of  a  day. 
It  is  idle  to  deny  the  title  which  that  voice 
confers,  regret  it  as  we  may.  The  frame  of 
government  must  needs  rest  on  some  founda- 
tion. That  foundation  cannot  be  the  opinion 
which  sections  of  educated  people,  or  any 
majority  of  educated  people,  or  the  street 
mob  of  Paris  in  an  hour  of  revolution,  may 
entertain  of  the  best  commonwealth.  In  a 
country  where  every  political  institution  and 
principle  has  been  swept  away  from  the  sur- 
face, laying  bare  the  fundamental  rock  itself, 
no  such  foundation  remains,  except  the  direct 
choice  of  the  numerical  People.  However 
perilous  the  appeal  to  that  choice  may  be, 
however  fallacious  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  exercised,  still  that  choice  is  law 
for  the  time,  simply  because  there  is  no  other. 
The  patriot  may  deplore  it,  protest  against 
it,  resolutely  withhold  his  own  personal  ad- 
hesion from  it ;  but  deny  its  validity  he  can- 
not. Such  denial  is  not  merely  self- contra- 
dictory :  it  is,  in  truth,  anarchical  in  its  con- 
sequences. 

We  say  this  is  no  disparagement  of  the 
real  merits  of  the  great  party,  greater  in  de- 
feat than  in  success,  to  which  we  have  refer- 
red :  or  of  its  eminent  and  unfortunate  lead- 
ers. Some  future  time  will  do  more  justice^ 
not  only  to  their  motives  but  to  their  conduct, 
than  the  jealous  friends,  or  victorious  oppo- 
nents, of  the  present  day.  Then  will  be 
appreciated  the  gallant  stand  which  they 
made  against  anarchy,  even  to  the  sacrifice 
of  personal  interests  and  popularity:  the 
perseverance  with  which  they  labored  gra- 
dually to  extirpate  those  passions  and  pre- 
judices which  opposed  the  re-establishment 
of  order  and  sound  principles — their  steady 
maintenance,  with  some  fatal  exceptions,  of 
principles  of  international  right  abroad,  finan- 
cial credit  and  legal  justice  at  home — their 
labor,  hoping  as  it  were  against  hope,  to 
build  up  a  kind  of  negative  loyalty,  to  re- 
construct a  disintegrated  society  with  the 
mere  cement  of  the  •'  love  of  order," — **  to 
turn  lint  back  into  linen,"  if  we  may  use  the 
vigorous  comparison  of  a  revolutionary  writer. 

But  it  will  not  be  denied,  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  went  on  at  their  work  under  the 


influence  of  deep  and  ruinous  delusions ;  not 
only  the  delusions  of  the  time,  but  those  of 
the  class  to  which  they  chiefly  belonged — 
the  fatal  ignorance  which  besets  men  of  the 
study,  the  drawing-room,  and  the  bureau,  as 
to  the  real  wants  and  feelings  of  the  outer 
multitude.     They   worked  on  honestly  at 
constructing  some  kind  of  edifice  of  "  Par- 
liamentary government,"   while  every  one 
else  saw  clearly  enough  that  even  if  there 
had  been  no  Bonaparte  in  existence — if  Sin- 
bad  had  fairly  shaken  off  the  old  man,  in- 
stead of  having  just  lent  him  bis  shoulders 
for  a  second  ride — the  Constitution,  of  which 
they  were  themselves  the  creatures,  was  so 
framed  as  to  render  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment simply  impossible.     In  their  dread  of 
Socialism,  they  undoubtedly  had  the  country 
along  with  iiem ;  but  in  their  dealing  witti 
it,  in  their  determination  to  s^p  up  by  force 
every  escape  of  the  feelings  of  the  classes 
in  which  the  proscribed  opinions  prevailed, 
to  make  an  earthquake  of  every  public  meet* 
ing,  a  volcano  of  every  little  cooperative  as* 
sociation,  they  at  once  irritated  the  oppressed, 
and  confirmed  the  multitude  in  the  notion 
that  stronger  heads  and  arms  than  thein 
were  needed  to  preserve  society  against  so 
ubiquitous  an  enemy.    Every  aspect  of  dan- 
ger, except  the  real  and  pressing  one,  roused 
their  imaginative  terrors.    They  lived  in  con- 
stant fear  of  conspiracies,  as  if  it  had  not 
passed  into  a  proverb  that  conspiracies  never 
accomplish  any  substantive  result  in  France; 
of  the  ambition  of  military  leaders,  as  if  it 
was  not  plainly  written  in  French  history, 
that,  since  1789,  with  the  one  great  excep- 
tion, no  military  man  has  ever  exercised  the 
slightest  political  influence  of  himself,  or  ever 
controlled  for  a  single  day  the  march  of  the 
political    machine.      But,  above   all,  they 
wasted  their  time  and  their  strength,  not 
only  in  Parliamentary  contests,  but  in  mutual 
hatred  and  detraction,  and  the  inceaaani  en- 
deavor to  pull  down  and  ruin  one  another. 
Thus  the  Party  of  Order  went  on,  fightinff 
with  shadows  when  they  were  not  engaged 
in  the  worse  occupation  of  fighting  with  each 
other,  until  the  tide  of  inevitable  ruin  had 
swelled  so  hish  that  there  was  scarcely  time 
to  do  more  than  note  and  signalise  its  close 
advance,  before  the  waves  had  swept  away 
the  whole  of  them,  with  the  futile  bulwarks 
they  were  endeavouring  to  rear. 
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The  priDci|>al  new  works  issued  from  the  press 
daring  the  month,  and  noticed  in  the  leading  criti- 
«1  journal^  are  comprised  in  the  following  lists : 

life  of  Thorwalsden,  from  the  Danish  of  Jnst 
Matt*****  Thiele,  is  published  in  German,  and  highly 
pniaed  by  the  AthemBum.  After  noticing  the  want 
of  ft  proper  biography  of  the  great  artist^  the  re- 
Tlewer  says  of  thi^  that "  it  promises  to  rank,  when 
eonpleted,  among  that  choicer  class  of  biographies 
la  whidi  the  writer,  besides  the  merit  of  research, 
•nd  the  advantage  of  copious  materials,  displays  the 
flift  of  a  lively  sense  or  character,  and  a  power  of 
ftring  those  personal  or  circumstantial  traits  which, 
above  all  others,  brine  an  eminent  figure  nearest  to 
tha  mind  and  heart  ofdistant  survivors.** 

A  Journey  to  the  Tea  Countries  of  China,  by 
Bobert  Fortune,  is  a  work  of  much  interest  The 
-work  has  grown  out  of  a  special  mission  to  China, 
intraated  to  him  by  the  East  India  Companv,  in  the 
Runmer  of  1848.  The  Government  of  India  have 
been  endeavoring  for  some  tifbe  to  establish  the 
enltiTBtion  of  the  tea  plant  in  certain  parts  of  the 
north-west  provinces;  and  Mr.  Fortune  was  em- 
ployed by  the  home  authorities  to  proceed,  in  the 
flnt  instance,  to  China,  with  a  view  to  procuring 
fipom  the  most  eelebrated  tea  distriets  of  that  coun- 
trj  a  supply  of  genuine  plants  and  seeds ;  and,  in 
tba  second  place,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  a 
number  of  native  Chinese  expert  in  the  several  pro- 
oaasea  of  the  manufacture  of  tea,  and  conveying 
them,  with  all  needful  implements  and  machines 
employed  by  them,  to  the  tea  plantations  at  the  foot 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  "There  isnot^"says 
tha  Atkenaum,  "  any  remarkable  merit  in  the  style ; 
but  we  have  rarely  met  with  anj  book  of  travels 
whidb  so  entirely  won  our  confidence  as  the  one 
baibre  ua.  There  is  an  air  of  genuineness — an  ab- 
aanee  of  exaggeration  from  first  to  last — which  would 
amply  cover  many  more  faults  than  can  fairly  be 
Iband  with  Mr.  Fortune's  present  performance. 

The  story  of  Nell  Gwvnn,  and  the  Sayings  of 
Gliarles  XL  related  and  collected  by  Peter  Cunning- 
bam.  "Many  will  doubt  whether  it  was  desirable 
to  have  the  story  of  such  a  woman  written  in  these 
timeib  The  doubt  seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr. 
Cwiningham  himself;  but  the  town-life  of  the  Re- 
aloimtion  is  an  attractive  theme  to  a  lover  of  old 
booka  and  old  gossip ;  and  having  determined  on 
tba  task,  we  must  say  that  he  has  accomplished  it  as 
pleasantly  and  satisfactorily  as  such  a  theme  admit- 
ted. For  the  mere  subiect  which  supplies  the  title 
tba  book  would  be,  of  eourse,  too  large ;  but  Mr. 
Canningham's  talents  and  habits  are  those  of  a 
graeefnf  literary  gossip,  and  his  pages  abound  in 
anecdote  and  ropartee  gathered  from  many  quar- 
tera.  Of  Mr.  Cunningham's  diligence  we  can  speak 
with  greater  praise,  than  of  his  impartiality.  His 
Cftult  is  a  fault  of  biographers  in  general,  but  shows 
more  strikingly  here,  because  of  his  subjects.  He 
glomca  over  much  of  his  heroine's  coarsenefls^  vice 


and  folly;  and,  in  our  opinion,  he  greatly  over- 
rates the  wit,  the  ability,  and  the  personal  character 
of  the  royal  profligate,  her  lover. 

Notes  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec,  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  by  R.  Dale.  "Mr. 
Dale's  excursions  have  thrown  some  little  light  on 
the  nature  of  the  undertakings  required  to  connect 
the  Pacific  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  the  River 
Coatzacoalcofl.  But  in  other  respects  his  volume  is 
of  little  interest  His  manner  is  dry  and  monoton- 
ous ;  and  although  he  affects  to  feel  enraptured  with 
the  scenic  beauties  of  Mexico,  he  conveys  neither 
warmth  nor  other  emotion  to  his  readers." 

A  book  which  will  delight  many  readers,  the  life 
of  the  veteran  entomologist  and  Christian  philoso- 
pher, Mr.  Kirby,  is  about  to  appear.  It  is  drawn 
up  chiefly  from  lus  own  letters  and  joumalts  by  the 
Rev.  John  Freeman,  M.A.,  clenrrman  of  a  parish 
not  far  from  that  of  which  Mr.  Rirby  was  long  the 
rector.  William  Spenco,  whose  name  is  ever  asso- 
ciated with  the  subject  of  the  memoir,  supplies  a 
"sketch  of  the  hiftory  of  his  forty-five  years  friend- 
ship with  Mr.  Kirby,  and  of  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  'Introduction  to  Entomology,'  with  numer- 
ous extracts  from  Mr.  Kirby's  letters  to  him." 

Mr.  Newman's  reeent  work.  Regal  Rome,  obtains 
hi|^h  praise  from  the  Literary  Ouaette.  "  We  hail 
with  satisfaction  and  gratitude  Mr.  Newman's  work, 
as  forming  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject 
It  is  rather  an  essay  upon  the  history  of  Rome  un- 
der the  kings,  than  a  nistory  of  Rome  during  that 
period ;  but  it  deserves,  and  we  trust  will  obtain, 
the  attention  both  of  the  scholar  and  the  general 
reader.  To  the  latter,  who  is  only  acquainted  with 
Niebuhr's  views  as  given  in  a  more  popular  form 
by  Arnold,  it  will  supply  much  new  and  unex- 
pected information,  while  the  clearness  and  liveli- 
ness of  its  style,  as  well  os  the  absence  of  all  pedan- 
tic learning,  will  render  it  peculiarly  acceptable. 
To  the  scholar  it  will  be  still  more  interesting,  as 
the  work  of  a  man  unfettered  by  the  opinions  of  his 
predecessors,  and  who  has  brought  to  his  task  the 
powers  of  a  singularly  original  and  acute  mind." 

A  Residence  in  Algeria,  by  Madame  Prus.  "  We 
have  read  the  volume  with  much  pleasure,**  says  the 
reviewer  of  the  JAterary  Oazette.  "The  topics 
handled  in  it  are  interesting,  the  narrative  is  flow- 
ing, and  the  record  faithful." 

The  Poetical  Works  of  David  Macbeth  Moir, 
edited  by  Thomas  Aird,  are  well  reviewed.  Dr. 
Moir  was  the  "  Delta"  of  Blackwood.  The  Literary 
Gazette  says:  "Of  Moir's  professional  ability,  his 
benevolence  to  the  poor,  his  domestic  history  and 
habits,  the  tranquil  tenor  and  religious  spirit  of  his 
life,  his  last  illness,  and  peaceful  death,  Mr.  Aird  has 
given  a  series  of  truthful  and  i)lea8iug  pictures.  Our 
love  for  Delta  as  a  man  is  increasea.  'Amiable' 
was  an  epithet  usually,  and  we  now  know  how 
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jnstlj,  applied  to  him.  *  A  fine  melodious  nature,' 
was  Carlyle's  remark,  in  speaking  of  his  death. 
With  Burns  and  Scott  and  CampDell,  and  other 
modern  'masters  of  Scottish  song/  he  cannot  be 
classed,  but  among  poets  of  his  own  dajr  he  holds  a 
high  place ;  and  there  are  two  or  three  of  his  pieces 
which  will  live  in  English  literature." 

Narratives  from  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  by 
John  Hill  liurton,  2  vols.,  called  bv  the  Athcrtcgum 
a  work  of  skill  and  interest  The  Examiner  assures 
that  much  of  it  will  be  new  to  all  readers^  "  The 
author  does  not  make  anjr  parade  of  his  research, 
but  the  well-informed  reader  will  be  prompt  in  re- 
cognition of  it.  Whether  a  criminal  trial  be  in  it^ 
self  a  thing  to  make  good  reading,  is  a  question  on 
which  men  are  apt  to  differ.  Some  have  a  taste  for 
the  excitement  of  a  tale  of  crime,  others  avoid  it  for 
its  horror.  Thcj  are  wise  who  belong  to  neither 
of  these  classes,  but  with  a  wise  discretion  recognize 
in  the  reports  of  criminal  trials  matter  for  the  his- 
torian and  philosopher,  and  who  read  tliem  gravely 
as  a  necessary  ehaciow  in  the  picture  of  society  dur- 
ing the  age  to  which  they  may  refer." 

The  third  volume  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Translation 
of  Farini's  Roman  State,  from  1815  to  1850,  has  been 
published,  bringing  the  narrative  of  events  from  the 
flight  of  the  Tope  in  1848,  to  the  landing  of  the 
French  troops  at  Civita  Vecchia  in  1849.  The 
AthencBwn  lias  but  a  poor  opinion  of  the  work. 
**It8  faults  are  great  narrowness  of  view— a  tetchy, 
sour,  all-carping  disposition,  which  suggests  the  re- 
flection, that  the  author,  however  fitted  to  criticize 
with  severity  in  writing  the  conduct  of  parties  in 
the  Italian  llevolution,  must  have  been  precisely 
one  of  the  men  who  in  action  would  have  hampered 
the  movements  of  any  party;  and,  above  all,  a 
vehement  and  fierce  enmity  to  those  who  led  the 
popular  side  of  the  struggle,  which  stamps  his  nar- 
rative with  a  marked  d^aracter  of  one-sidedness 
and  partiality.  Signor  Farini*s  own  point  of  view, 
so  far  as  we  can  detect  it,  seems  to  correspond  most 
nearly  with  that  of  Gioberti  and  the  partizans  of 
Charles  Albert ;  but  throughout  his  work  there  is  a 
far  greater  tenderness  towards  the  Pope  and  all  the 
promoters  of  the  ecclesiastical  policy  than  is  com- 
mon even  with  the  most'  moderate  of  the  Italian 
reformers*" 

Lives  of  Northern  Worthies,  by  Hartley  Cole- 
ridge. Twenty  years  affo  the  lives  here  reprinted 
were  written  fur  a  provincial  bookseller,  with  the 
intention  that  they  should  form  part  of  an  extensive 
work.  They  have  been  hitherto  little  known  be- 
yond the  counties  to  which  they  relate,  except  to  a 
few  choice  and  peculiar  readers  used  to  hunt  up 
everything  written  by  a  Coleridge.  These  wiU 
warrant  our  assertion,  that  the  amount  of  thought- 
ful speculation,  critical  acumen,  deep  learning,  and 
elegant  fancy,  in  fragmentary  forms,  associated  with 
the  family  name,  is  so  greatv  as  to  constitute  a  sin- 
gular literary  appearance.  Father,  sons  and  daugh- 
ter alike  seem  to  delight  and  excel  in  annotation." 

Sir  Christopher  Wren  and  his  Times,  by  James 
Elmes,  is  thus  noticed  by  the  critic  of  the  Aihe- 
notum :  ^  We  opened  this  book  with  great  expecta^ 
tions,  for  Mr.  Elmes  is  no  newly-entered  student  in 
matters  connected  with  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
Nearly  thirty  years  ago  he  gave  us  what  we  must 
continue  to  call  a  valuable  quarto  volume  upon 
Wren.   '  He  haa  not  in  this  interval  lost  sight  of  his 


favorite  architect,'  waa  the  thought  croesioff  our 
minds,  as  we  commenced  reading  the  book  Sefor« 
us.  *Here  we  shall  have,'  we  said  to  ooraelTCi^ 
*  the  marroV  of  his  quarto,  with  such  new  materiak 
as  his  own  dilieence,  and  the  assistance  of  friend^ 
will  have  enabled  him  to  obtain.'  Never  was  ex- 
pectation further  from  being  realized.  Whatever 
IS  valuable  in  the  quarto  »  not  in  the  octavo ;  old 
errors  are  perpetuated,  and  fresh  ones  admitted; 
while,  as  far  as  new  matter  is  concerned,  it  is  in 
quantity  'like  a  nutshell  of  malt  to  a  gallon  of 
Thames.'" 

The  Court  and  the  I>e8ert;  or  Prieita,  Flastoi^ 
and  Philosophers  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  Hm 
AtheH<Mum  pitches  upon  this  book  in  this  styla: 
'*  Which  among  us  has  not  heard  of  '  a  Geneva  sow 
mon  t'  Here  is  one  to  be  wearied  of  bj  even  tboM 
who  have  the  greatest  patience  with  sermoniaeni 
It  is  a  substantial  story  of  Church  matters  in  Franei 
at  the  epoch  referred  to  in  the  title ;  and  we  imag* 
ine,  from  an  expression  in  the  preface,  may  be  ef 
Swiss  origin.  Some  ingenuity  must  have  \yten  rt> 
quired  to  press  the  life  and  color  out  of  the  would 
of  the  Encyclopedists— some  pains  must  have  ben 
taken  to  deprive  the  cirde  in  which  Yoltaireli 
'  tineire  tt  leiidre  Pompadour*  aueened  it,  though 
no  queen  of  such  grace  and  snow  as  a  Boucher 
could  paint  But  the  ingenuity  and  the  pains  bavt 
here  been  successful.  Dry,  flat^ponderons^  dnU— 
such  are  the  epithets  befitting  *lle  Court  and  ths 

Desert.'" 
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Alastor,  or  the  New  Ptolemy,  is  a  new  theory  of 
the  universe.  The  author  boldly  attacks  Humboldt 
and  Herschel,  as  maintaining  doctiinea  whioh  hi 
asserts  to  be  "inconsistent  in  themselves^  and  in- 
compatible with  the  phenomena  of  the  univerM." 
He  aenies  the  entire  tueory  of  gravitation  with  in- 
genuity, certainly,  but  with  arguments  that  admit 
of  easy  answer. 

Four  Tears'  Residence  in  the  West  Indies  hj 
George  Day — a  work  of  the  ancient  Tlrollope  order. 
The  Spectator  thinks  the  author  of  it  "a  man  <tf 
much  shrewdness  and  some  vigor  of  mind,  with  a 
good  deal  of  worldly  experience,  and  apparently 
extensive  travel  His  intelli^nce  is  not;  indeed,  of 
the  hiffhest  kind,  nor  his  native  comprehension  or 
his  habitual  training  of  the  highest  order.  He  is 
brimful  of  the  prejudices  of  a  cosmopolitan  John 
Bull ;  that  is,  travel  has  rounded  and  enlai^ged  his 
original  likes  and  dislikes^  without  mollifying  them. 
In  his  opinion,  an  American  is  about  the  worst 
specimen  of  the  genus  Homo — ^meanine  white  ntan 
— both  as  regards  manners  and  monJai  Next  to 
him  comes,  with  some  very  few  exception^  ths 
gentry  class  of  the  West  Indicft— officialfl^  doe(oii% 
and  divines  of  the  English  Church.  At  some  dis- 
tance from  these  rank  the  lawyers,  the  Creole 
whites^  and  the  managers  of  estate^  follow^  P^*^ 
closely  by  store-keepers^  white  derks^  and  so  fortk 
In  point  of  roguery,  the  Mulattoes  would  beat  the 
Americans  if  they  could,  but  they  want  the  intel- 
lect In  the  meaner  passions^  in  presumption,  in 
ignorance,  and  in  bad  mannerS)  they  '  whip  erea- 
tion,'  bating  the  neg^roesi  Of  the  negroes  he  enter- 
tains the  worst  opinion  we  have  yet  seen  put  forth 
by  any  man  of  '  nou^'  experience,  and  some  litem* 
ture." 

Nineveh  and  its  Palaces^  the  Discoveries  of  Botts 
and  Layard  applied  to  the  Elucidation  of  Holy 
Writ;  by  Joseph  Bonomi,  F.R.aL    Hie  Bpuitim 
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pnmoancea  this  "■  verj  Mraful,  compreheDii're,  I 
and  elaborate  dig««t  of  iDformaUon  u  regards  tlie 
lata  duooTerin  of  Botti,  Larui),  and  other  explor- 
«n  Into  Ibe  mini  of  NineTeh,  an  well  aa  its  hiatorj 
and  aria.  Joseph  Bonomi  deccribcs  the  uDsuccess- 
fal  •Itempti  lliaC  hare  been  made  to  discover  the 
Mb)  of  Nineveh  before  the  present  day;  sbeti^ea 
the  laekj  exploratioDS  of  BotU  and  Lavord  ;  rum 
oTer,  vith  the  aniatance  of  Mr.  Sbarpet  the  hittoriea 
of  Nineveh  and  Bahjion,  Kripturd  and  claMical ; 
•Incidatea  the  topograph/  of  the  re^ao,  aad  ml- 
nntelj  deecribes  the  diacoTered  remiina;  tlliutrat- 
Ing  hu  t«it  with  DQmerous  wood-cuti  that  convey 
■  Tifid  idea  of  the  originals.  He  also  appliei  the 
dMcoferie*  to  an  explatialion  of  Auyrian  arts  and 
flAtfr"".  and  gives  an  iatereating  prlcii  of  lh«  pro- 

Kthat  has  been  made  in  dedphuric^  the  cuni- 
iDKriptions." 
Hie  MTstery  of  the  Danube,  bj  David  UrquharL 
IUb  i*  a  review  of  Engliih  political,  diplomatic,  and 
•Mumeriaal  eouree,  with  regard  to  KuHia  and  Tiir- 
k«7,  a  poiot  of  vital  interest  continually  ocknowl- 
•dg«d,  and  coDtinuallj  neglected  or  miaunderttood, 
bat  never  more  cooBpicnonily  forced  upon  the  pub- 
He  atteDtioa  than  at  the  present  moment,  since 
^nngarr  liaa  been  subjugated  by  the  armies  of  the 
Cmt.  The  work  contains  a  detail  of  projects  frus- 
bited,  and  projects  that  might  be  sUll  tarried  Into 
•Stet,  illustnting  throughout  the  text  with  which 
it  eloaea^  "Treat  with  Turkey  to  induce  her  to 
eoMoeipate  faer  export  trade,  and  you  will  gain 
pioij  aa  well  aa  profit — treat  with  her  fur  the  open- 
ug  of  the  panage  between  the  eastern  and  the 
WMtern  hemispheres,  and  yon  will  gain  profit  an 
wall  as  glory." 

AmoDC  the  works  announced  for  speedy  puhlica- 
tion  by  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  we  olieerve  a  new 
book  of  travels  by  Mr.  Samuel  I^ng.  "Notes  on 
tba  Foliticot  and  Social  Stale  of  Denmark  and  the 
Duchies  of  Holstein  and  Sleswig  i"  also  "  Count 
Aranber^"  a  story  of  the  timei  of  Martin  Luther. 
W  Mr  Sortaine,  whose  tale  of  "  llildehniDd  and 
tM  Emperor"  WM  favorably  received  bythe  public 
In  the  "Traveller's  Library,"  a  translation  is  to  ap 
pear  from  the  German,  of  an  "Expedition  from  Sen- 
naar  to  Taka,  Boaa,  and  Beni-Amesr,"  by  Frederic 
Werae,  author  of  the  "Expedition  to  the  Sources  of 
the  White  Nile." 

One  of  the  new  volomeeof  Mr.  Bohn's  "Standard 
Ubrary"  complete*  Sir  Joshua  Reynold's  Literary 
Wnrka,  It  oontains  the  remainder  of  hit  celebrated 
** Diseontte^*  his  "Journey  to  Flanders  and  Hol- 
tavd,*  so  full  of  interesting  critidam  on  the  pictures 
Ihtrs,  and  some  minor  compositions,  with  a  Chron- 
olol^wl  and  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Modem  Paiut- 
afki  Tb«  other  lalelv-issued  volume  of  the  "  Stand- 
ard Libtaiy"  is  the  tiiird  of  Bir  Thomas  Browne's 
Works,  completing  them.  It  contains  his  famous 
treatise  on  "  Um  Burial,"  his  Christian  Morals,  Uia- 
oeUanies  and  Correspoudenee.  The  leamiog  dis- 
fdajsd  in  all  his  productions  is  amoiing,  but  it  is 
■Imoat  too  ponderous;  it  overwhelms  the  reader. 
Hi*  writing  must  be  aJuJiM^,  they  cannot  htpeniiti 
Kanrthela^  a  cheap  and  aecessible  edition  of  them 
•Dsh  ••  UuB  will  be  welcome  everywhere,  if  only 
lor  ocdaMonal  reference,  and  as  literary  ourioeitiei. 

Ha  Maf  number  of  T/ia  SJinburgh  contains  a 
"**W  fl]r.slip  inserted  by  the  publisher^  and  which 
lOnnoM^  with  a  dignified  brevity  worthy  of  the 
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late  Thomas  Moore  are  in  preparation  for  p 
tion,  and  that  they  will  be  edited  by  the  Right 
Honorable  Lord  John  Russell"  himself  I  The  Crilic 
thinks  "Lord  John  probably  even  more  unfit  to  be 
the  biographer  of  the  gay  and  sparkling  Moore,  than 
of  the  jovial  Fox;  but  Jhe  literary  world  opens 
wide  its  arms  to  receive  an  ex- Prime  Minister,  and 
hopes  (eepecially  after  the  division  of  the  other 
night)  that  in  its  calm  haven  the  noble  author  may 
long  rewwe  after  the  storms  which  have  vexed  hie 
political  career." 

A  nOTel  by  Alexandre  Dumas  boa  singularly  dis- 
appeared from  the  world.  It  was  entitled  "  Lo 
babob  etsa  Fille,"  and  the  story  is  reported  to  have 
been  founded  upon  facts,  in  which  the  son  of  the 
novelist  bore  a  part.  The  wife  of  a  Russian  noble, 
of  very  high  rank,  having  been  carried  off  fn>m  hor 
husband  while  residing  at  a  French  watering-place, 

by  Monsieur  D ,  the  lady  is  reported  to  have 

been  secretly  selied  within  ths  territory  of  France, 
and  conveyed  by  agents  of  a  very  high  power  to 
Russia.  The  novel  in  question,  describing  under 
fictitious  names  these  events,  has  been  supprepsed 
by  the  same  secret  and  irresistible  agency  which 
effected  the  seiivire  of  the  frail  fair  ono,  and  not  a 
copy  of  the  book  is  to  be  got 

Nicolas  Gogol,  one  of  the  mnet  di.<tiuguishcd  of 
the  modern  outhors  of  Russia,  died  a  few  weeks  ego 
at  Moscow.  He  wns  excessively  poor,  but  that  was 
his  own  fault,  as  he  repeatedly  ri'fused  to  accept  the 
liberal  ofr,Ts  of  ].ubli»hcrs  fc.r  a  new  and  complete 
edition  of  his  wrilingt.     Ilia  reowtn  for  thus  refus- 


ly  sin.  lie  Would  have  destroyed  them  all  if  be 
could,  and  cnrefully  burned  aU  his  unpublished 
manuscripts  Jlia  works  throw  great  light  on  Rus- 
sian manners,  and  he  haa  been  called  the  Ruauan 
DiclicnB.  Just  ticfore  breathing  his  Inst,  he  ex- 
claimed, "Ahl  if  people  knew  how  plessontit  is  to 
die,  they  would  not  fear  death." 

The  catalogue  of  the  Easter  book-fair  at  Leipaic 
contains  4.6ST  works  as  pablished.  and  ],1G3  to  bs 
published.  This  is  an  increase  of  700  volumes  com- 
pared to  the  Michaelmas  fair,  and  of  ROO  more  than 
the  last  ?^ter  fuir.  The  number  of  publishers  by 
whom  the  works  have  been  bruiigbt  out  is  909. 
One  house  at  Vienna  has  produced  113.  and  the 
Messieurs  Brock haua  95. 

The  French  Academy,  on  the  proposition  of  M. 
Montn)em1>erl,  have  announced  a  prize  of  4,i)IM  francs 
for  the  best  historical  and  literaiy  essay  on  "rolilj- 
eol  Eloquence  in  England."  The  essays  are  to  be 
sent  in  Ufore  the  1st  of  March,  1864. 

The  chairs  o(  History  and  of  Hiilosophy  have  been 
suppressed  in  the  Univenity  of  Paris,  by  decree  of 
the  President,  and  various  checks  are  put  upon  the 
teaching  of  even  the  phyaicol  sciences. 

Abbas  Pacha,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  is  causing 
excavations  to  be  mode,  under  the  snperintendsnce 
of  a  Frenchman,  M.  Maunicr,  in  dillerent  part*  of 
his  sandy  territory,  where 
posed  to  exist,  rums  of  anc 

Mr.  Isaac  CulHmore,  an  active  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  lately  died  at  his  ren- 
dence  at  Clapham.  Uia  researchea  were  chiefly 
oonfined  to  the  study  of  Egyptian  and  Aasyrian  an- 
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tiquities^  and  chronology  in  connection  with  biblical 
lore. 

Recently  an  accoant  was  given  of  the  number  of 
persons  admitted  to  visit  the  British  Mnseam  for 
the  last  six  yeara^  in  the  annual  return  printed  by 
order  of  tlie  House  of  Ck)mmoniL  In  184G  (from 
Christmas,  1845,  to  Christmas,  184ft)»  the  number  of 
persons  admitted  to  view  the  general  collections 
was  760,601 ;  in  1847  the  number  was  820,966;  in 
1848,  897,986 ;  in  1849,  979,078 ;  in  I860, 1,098,868 ; 
and  in  the  year  ending  Christmas  last  the  number 
was  2,524,764,  being  an  increase,  no  doubt,  arising 
from  the  visits  to  I^ndon  to  see  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion, of  1,426,891  on  the  preceding  year.  In  the 
month  of  August  last  the  number  of  persons  who 
visited  the  Museum  was  680,769,  and  in  August  of 
the  preceding  year  the  number  was  109,84f. 

The  twenty-ninth  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Society 
<{f  British  Artists,  now  incorporated  by  royal  charter, 
Ims  opened  to  the  public  at  its  gallery  in  Suffolk- 
street  In  character,  it  is  very  similar  to  its  prede- 
cessors. Its  strength  lies  in  landscape,  and  we  find 
all  our  old  favorites^  with  a  few  new  names,  among 
the  contributors. 

Professor  Kauch,  of  Berlin,  has  finished  a  statue 
of  Emanuel  Kant,  the  metaphysician,  as  a  model  of 
a  memorial  to  be  erected  on  the  Philosophengang, 
at  Konigsberg,  which  was  his  favorite  walk.  The 
figure  U  in  a  standing  posture,  looking  forward, 
and  the  right  hand  raised,  as  if  demonstrating.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  good  likeness,  and  a  fine  statue. 

Terra- cotta  Btatuette^  seventeen  inches  in  height^ 
of  the  *•  Great  Elector,"  and  of  Frederick  I.  of  Prus- 
sia, have  lately  been  cast  in  the  King  of  Prussia's 
pottery  at  Berlin.  The  models  arc  by  Sturmer,  the 
well-known  sculptor. 

The  French  government  have  taken  measures  for 
erecting  a  statue  to  Marshal  Ney.  A  sum  of  60,000 
francs  has  been  granted  by  the  Senate  for  this  pur- 
purpose. 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  erecting  the  pe- 
destal for  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington in  front  of  the  Register  Uouse,  Edinburgli. 
The  statue  will  be  inaugurated  with  a  fitting  cere- 
mony on  next  Waterloo  day. 

American  Books. — Professor  Andrews'  elaborate 
Latin  lexicon  (originally  published  at  great  ex- 

1>ense  by  the  IIarperr)  has  been  recently  highly 
audcd  by  the  Spectator: — **An  elaborate  fulness 
and  completeness,  while  everythinc;  is  quite  dear, 
are  the  characteristics  of  this  work ;  rendering  it 
the  best  Latin  Dictionary  we  have  met  with  for  the 
scholar  or  ailvanced  student.  The  origin  of  the 
word,  with  its  general,  particular,  and  successive 
modifications  of  meaning,  is  distinctly  shown ;  the 
period  of  its  use,  its  single  or  frequent  occurrence, 
the  authors  who  have  used  it,  with  reference  to 
every  passage,  and  numerous  philological  features 
relating  to  it»  are  pointed  out  and  illustrated  by 
copious  examples,  even  in  their  retrenched  state ; 
the  great  object  of  a  lexicon,  the  meaning,  the  age, 
and  the  authority  of  a  word,  being  steadily  kept  in 
view.  From  the  care  with  which  proper  or  special 
names  are  inserted,  the  book  serves  in  some  degree 
as  a  mythological,  geographical,  and  technical  dic- 
tionary." 

Goold  Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammar — 
published  by  R.  A  S.  Woon^-is  thus  complimented 
oy  the  Literary  Oaxette  .*— "  Whatever  oi  research, 


of  labor,  and  of  experience  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  a  work  so  ambitions  as  'a  Complete  Gram' 
mar  of  the  English  Language,'  has  been  employed 
by  Mr.  Brown  (of  Lynn,  Massachnsetts)  in  this  un- 
dertaking The  work  of  many  yeari^  and  the  re- 
sult of  all  that  had  before  been  written  on  the  sub* 
ject,  he  has  produced  a  huee  encydopssdia  of  gram- 
matical knowledge.  All  that  has  been  said  worthy 
of  record,  on  the  orthography,  etymology,  syntax 
and  prosody  of  the  Englisn  language,  is  here  me- 
thodically arranged  and  amply  illustrated.  The 
catalogue  of  grammars  and  grammarians  has  more 
than  a  hundred  names,  and  extracts  from  most  of 
the  books  are  given.  In  the  historical  and  critical 
introduction  much  learning  and  ingenuity  are  dis- 
played, and  all  parts  of  the  volume  attest  the  au- 
thor's learning  and  diligence." 

Mr.  Bancroft's  New  History  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, orij^inally  published  by  Littlk  A  Bbowx, 
Boston,  elicits  this  expression  from  the  critic  of  the 
lAterary  Gazette: — "A  history  of  the  American 
Revolution  by  one  so  well  qualified,  both  from  per- 
sonal fitness  and  oflUcial  advanta^^  to  undertake  th« 
task,  is  an  important  contribution  to  English  lite- 
rature. Well  acquainted  with  the  past  records  and 
the  present  condition  of  both  countrie%  Mr.  Ban- 
croft has  collected  his  materials  with  diligence,  and 
used  them  with  judgment  and  skill  To  English 
and  to  American  readers  the  subject  is  of  equu  in- 
terest, and  the  author  bears  constantly  in  mind  that 
he  is  writing  for  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  To  say 
that  the  Ixiok  is  impartial  in  its  tone,  would  be  lit* 
tie  commendation,  the  far  more  important  praise 
we  give  it  of  being  authentic  in  its  sumtance.  The 
strict  neutrality  of  an  impartial  narrative,  however 
good  in  theory,  is  rarely  sought  or  found  in  actual 
history.  It  is  omoncst  the  tmngs  desirable,  but  not 
desired.  Where  a  historian  has  clear  views  and 
warm  feelings  as  to  the  matters  which  he  is  record- 
ing, it  is  impossible,  nor  would  it  be  wise  if  possi- 
ble, to  avoia  giving  something  both  of  personal  and 
national  tone  to  his  narrative.  Mr.  Bancroft  do€a 
this  enough  to  sustain  interest,  but  never  so  much 
as  to  give  offence." 

Mr.  Curtis's  Ilowadji  in  Syria,  originally  pub- 
lished by  the  Harfers,  receives  this  notice  at  the 
hands  of  the  Athenaum : — "There  is  nothing  very 
novel  in  a  journey  along  the  south-eastern  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Cairo  to  Jerusalem  and 
Damascus ;  but  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  an  ac- 
complished American  writer,  although  his  picturea 
of  travel  may  be  a  little  fanciful  and  affected. 
When  Mr.  Curtis  is  detailing  his  wanderines  in  the 
Desert  or  in  Palestine  with  tolerable  simplicity  his 
style  is  good,  aud  the  reader  feels  interested ;  but 
when  the  author  lal)ors  to  invest  his  narrative  with 
an  extra-oriental  feeling,  it  becomes  desultory  and 
insipid.  Mr.  Curtis  is  a  pleasing  writer,  but  ia 
striving  to  impart  a -novel  aspect  to  an  oft-told  tale, 
he  has  drawn  too  freely  on  iiis  imagination  for  ef- 
fects." 

Professor  Anthon's  critical  labors  as  an  annotator 
of  classical  works,  are  thus  spoken  of  by  the  Aihe- 
fueum,  in  noticing  his  edition  of  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon:  "Dr.  Anthon  has  edited,  and  eluci- 
dated by  notes,  several  of  the  ancient  classiot^  and 
whatever  he  has  undertaken,  he  has  performed  in  a 
scholarly  style.  At  the  same  time  his  books  are 
entirely  free  from  pedantry,  and  the  notes  and 
comments  are  so  plain  and  useful,  that  they  are  as 
popular  with  boys  as  they  are  convenient ** 
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Oxn  we  be  wrong  io  sayiDg  that  Thomas 
[Jbalueks  was  one  of  these  kpocr  piiuoits 
— tlwt  he  was  the  man  whose  mind  and  soul, 
irlioae  energies  and  opinions,  and  whose  pnb- 
Se  conduct,  so  impressed  his  personal  image 
■poD  the  religions  and  moral  aspects  of  bis 
wmitrf,  aa  that  bis  lilteness  can  never  be 
Lbenee  effaced,  nor  himself  forgotten  ?  A 
ientnrf  or  two  hence  It  will  not  be  that  the 
ume  of  CBALifEBa  has  gone  to  its  final  rest- 
ing-place in  forgotten  books.  The  youth  of 
Scotland,  some  hundred  jear^on,  will  not  be 
pntting  any  such  question  aa  this  to  their 
nr«a — "  Tliomas  Chalmers ! — who  was  he  ?" 
Tbt  religious  cottager  of  Scotland's  remotest 
^lens,  after  a  generation  or  two  has  passed 
■way,  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  he  owes 
in  endless  debt  of  love  and  reverence  to  the 
memory  of  Thomas  Chalmers.  None  of  these 
things  will  happen  ;  or  not  nnless  social  ca- 
lastrophes  shall  in  the  iDterval  sweep  Scot- 
land clean  of  its  true  heart,  its  fervent  mind, 
■ad  its  retentive  memory !  Scotland,  we 
think,  will  forget  Chslmers  when  it  has  for- 
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gotten  Knox,  and  when  it  forgets  the  worthies 
of  its  age  of  martyrs ;  or  to  say  what  we  mean 
in  a  word,  when  Scotland  shall  be  Bcotlaad 
no  more. 

In  thus  speaking,  we  Met  the  writer  jnst 
say  it)  we  are  not  borne  aloft  above  the  level 
of  sobriety  by  the  prejudices  of  national  feel- 
ing;— for  uw  are  not  of  North  Brilun  ;  nor 
again  do  we  lose  sight  of  cold  realitiea, 
blinded  by  eiaggerated  notions  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers's  merits,  powers,  or  accomplishmenta,  aa 
a  philosopher,  or  as  a  writer,  or  as  a  states- 
man. We  shall  use  no  disguise  in  showing 
our  entire  freedom  from  any  such  tumid  mp- 
positions,  as  to  the  precise  place  which  should 
be  assigned  him  in  some  of  the  above-named 
characters.  There  may  be  room  here  for  dif- 
ferences  of  opinion,  and  our  own  opinion  may 
differ  a  little,  in  certain  respects,  from  thatof 
his  most  ardent  admirers,  or  of  his  countiy- 
men  generally  ;  but  among  those — at  least 
among  any  whose  happiness  it  may  have  been 
to  pass  an  entire  day  m  his  company,  there 
will  be  no  difference  of  opinion  when  we  say 
— Tbomas  CuiiLUERs  was  a  Great  Man.  All 
ttre  charscteriBlics  of  genuine  greatness 
marked  him  as  he  stood  among  others.  It 
wasDotthat  hesuipaiiedalliiwftai 
IV 
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in  pure  intelligence^  or  in  any  single  element 
of  moral  excellence ;  bnt»  taken  altogether,^ 
mind  and  heart,  and  visible  bearing — ^you  gave 
him  involuntarily,  and  he  naturally  took»  the 
foremost  position  in  almost  any  assemblage  of 
notable  persons  with  whom  he  had  to  do. — 
The  unassumingness  of  a  child  did  not  avail  to 
screen  him  from  that  homage  of  which  he  was 
the  object.  The  admitted  merits  and  talents 
of  others,  on  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  did 
not  render  that  homage  ambiguous — did  not 
abate  it.  There  miffht  often  be  men  near  him 
who  surpassed  him  m  talent,  but  they  did  not 
dislodge  him,  in  the  view  of  others,  from  his 
place. 

All  was  harmony  in  Chalmsrs's  confor- 
mation. His  fiffure  and  attitude  very  nearly 
accorded  with  the  Ideal  of  such  a  man,  after 
Michael  Angelo ;  and  if  it  showed  a  rusticity 
to  which  that  great  artist  would  have  applied 
his  chisel,  there  was  beneath  the  rugged  sur- 
face a  refinement,  an  intellectuality,  to  which 
only  the  hand  of  Raphaelle  could  have  given 
expression.  On  an  occasion  dating  not  many 
days  before  his  death,  he  stood  in  the  midst 
of  a  company — ^urging  an  argument— with 
hands  uplifted,  just  as  a  Michael  Angelo,  or 
a  Raphaelle,  might  have  wished  to  catch  him, 
when  in  search  of  a  study.  With  his  broad 
build,  and  square  massive  contour — shoulders, 
cranium,  ehevelure  and  all,  he  seemed  to  take 
immovable  possession  of  the  ground  that  sus- 
tained his  weight — not  in  elegant  antithesis 
of  limb  to  limb-— not  in  easy  mobile  equipoise 
of  the  person,  as  if  floating  in  air ;  but  solidly 
and  as  if  really  he  had  a  muscular  conscious- 
ness of  the  round  world  beneath  him,  and 
stood,  statue-like,  surmounting  its  great  cur- 
vatures. Yet  this  man  of  mass  and  weight 
was  flexible  toward  every  human  sympathy. 
He  remembered  you,  even  as  to  the  items  of 
your  individual  and  domestic  weal ;  hefelt  with 

Sou,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  on  your  level ; 
e  was  courteous  as  the  most  polished ;  gen- 
uine and  sincere  as  the  most  home-bred.  He 
was  firm  as  man  should  be,  loving  as  woman, 
Uansparentas  a  child. 

We  have  siud,  that  whatever  abatements 
there  might  be  room  to  make  on  certain 
grounds,  Tbomab  Chalmkrs  was  a  Great 
llan.  And  what  does  this  greatness  which  we 
claim  for  him  imply  ?  It  has  these  elements : 
JInt,  it  implies  amplitude  of  soul  in  the  three 
dimensions  of  height,  depth.and  breadth ;  and 
what  we  mean  is  this. — He  who  is  great,  in- 
tellectually and  morally,  has  a  stature  lo/Uer 
than  that  of  other  men,  so  that  he  commands 
a  clearer  view  of  the  high  heavens  above  him ; 
and,  io  that  bis  thonghta  tend  thithar,  as  if 


bv  a  spontaneous  upward  gravitation.  Leave 
him  alone  at  any  time,  distract  him  not  with 
the  things  of  earth,  let  his  soul  go  whither  it 
would  go — ^whither  it  is  wont  to  go,  and  yon 
will  be  sure  to  find  that  he  b  conversing  with 
the  upper  world — that  he  has  soared — not, 
indeed,  as  if  to  spurn  the  earth,  but  as  if  to 
bespeak  his  entrance  upon  heaven.  That  we 
may  show  that  we  do  not  thus  speak  of 
Chalmers  at  the  impulse  of  a  mindless  in- 
flation, we  say  his  mind  had  this  altitude  more 
by  moral  instinct,  or  tendency,  than  absolutely 
by  intellectual  stature ;  and  thus  also  d^p& 
was  his.  John  Foster's  depth  was  that  wUch 
makes  a  man  tranquilly  at,home  while  tread- 
ing, or  exploring,  the  lowest  profound  of  som- 
bre meditation.  Chalmers's  depth  was  not  of 
this  sort :  he  was  far  too  buoyant  in  temper 
to  follow  easily  where  Foster  went ;  but  he 
could  approach  the  brink  of  the  abyss,  and 
gaze  into  that  chaos,  long  enough  to  bring 
thence  a  settled  solemnity  of  spirit,  an  awe,  a 
seriousness,that  give  force  to  his  every  energy 
while  laborinfi^  for  the  good  of  his  fellow-men. 
Breadth,  that  other  ereat  characteristic  of 
greatness,  most  conspicuously  belonged  to 
Chalmers,  both  in  mind  and  heart.  Whether 
or  not  we  go  with  him  in  doctrines,  as  a  poli- 
tical economist,  or  as  an  ecclesiastical  theorist, 
the  view  he  took  of  social  interests  was  always 
wide,  comprehensive,  statesmanlike.  Right 
or  wrong  in  his  principles,  it  was  never  a 
narrow  grround  that  he  occupied :  never  was 
it  a  pinched-in  aspect  of  things  that  held  his 
attention.  He  thought  of  iNsirruTioNS  with 
approval,  or  with  disapproval,  according  to 
their  bearing,  in  his  view,  upon  the  sodal 
system  at  large.  In  heart,  and  aa  to  his 
sympathies,  his  benign  affections,  his  hopeful 
temperament,  his  laborious  benevolence,  his 
scorning  of  selfish  cavils,  and  over-caution, 
when  good  on  a  great  scale  might  be  done, 
or  attempted,  what  breadth  of  soul  was  his  I 
How  wide  was  that  bosom  1  So  wide  was  it, 
that  within  its  compass,  thoughts  and  par- 
poses  embracing  the  welfare  of  the  human 
family„iound  their  constant  home  and  lodg- 
ment 1  In  breadth  of  soul,  even  more  than 
in  height  or  depth,  Chalmers  was  ^reaU — 
Great,  also,  in  that  further  characteristic,  so 
constant  in  all  the  instances  to  which,  with  a 
spontaneous  readmess,  we  apply  the  term : — 
that  is  to  say,  Mombntum .  He  to  whom  this 
property  belongs,  how  mild  soever  he  may  be 
m  temper,  ana  even  if  he  be  sweet-natnred 
as  a  child,  yet  inspires,  among  all  around  bin, 
not  merely  respect,  and  awe,  but  a  sort  of 
dread ; — tar  one  feels,  that  to  stand  in  his 
path,  or  to  hold  up  Uie  hand,  as  if  tobeokmi 
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to  stop  in  his  course,  is  to  risk,  for  one's- 
■elf,  the  being  crushed.  A  mass,  ample  in 
its  dimensions,  is  in  rapid  movement ; — it  is 
speeding  itself  onward  by  its  own  forces : — it 
is  power  in  progress :  it  will  not  easily  be 
tdrned  aside ;  it  will  not  wait  for  the  tardy, 
for  the  inert,  for  the  half-hearted,  for  the 
double-mbded. 

Nearly  allied  to  this  onward  force,  this 
mamentuMt  was  that  Umitt  of  intention,  or 
moral  homogeneousness,  which  is  the  mark, 
always,  of  men  of  a  high  order— or,  as  we 
Mj,  of  Great  Men ;  and  Chalmers  had  it. 
Tus  does  not  mean  that  there  is  a  paucity  of 
ingredients  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
tftmcture  of  the  man ;  but  that  all  faculties, 
iBtellectual  and  moral,  take  a  single  direction, 
and  obey  a  sovereign  and  unresbted  law. 
One's  recollections  of  some  men,  known  and 
eonversed  with  on  very  different  occasions, 
do  not  cohere  :  it  is  easier  to  frame  two  or 
three  ideal  men  out  of  those  recollections, 
than  to  cluster  them  into  one.  One's  recol- 
lection of  some  men  is  simple  and  uniform, 
just  because  it  is  poor  and  meagre ;  but  Chal- 
mers lives  in  the  memory,  as  do  certain  im- 
ages of  natural  objects,  which  are  great, 
bright,  rich,  and  yet  all  of  a  piece : — so  it  is 
that  one  thinks  of  a  sunset  in  the  tropics,  with 
its  flaming  arches  over  head,  and  its  burning 
fringes  in  the  West ;  so  one  thinks  of  the 
heaving  of  the  ocean,  seen  in  a  windless  swell, 
Budway  of  the  Atlantic ;  so  of  an  Alpine 
precipice,  when  a  curtain  of  cloud  is  hastily 
drawn  up  from  its  foot  to  its  snowy  summit. 

There  is  yet  one  other  feature  of  greatness 
-—and  in  how  signal  a  degree  did  it  belong  to 
Thomas  Chalmers !  this  was  the  transparent 
simplicity  of  his  nature.  What  this  means, 
ia  not  the  contrary  of  duplicity ;  it  is  not  pre- 
eiaely,  it  is  not  merelv,  guilelessness  and  pro- 
bity in  speech  and  feeung ;  but  rather  it  is 
the  opp(»ite  of  what  is  factitious  in  mind  and 
jnanner.  Most  of  us  would  suffer  great  loss 
if  all  that  is  conventional  were,  by  some  rude 
handy  torn  away  from  us ; — and  as  to  some 
nen,  what  would  there  be  left  of  them  at  all, 
bat  a  shred,  if  they,  and  the  conventUmal,  were 
rant  asunder  1  Chalmer's  simplicity  was  that 
of  a  full-fraught  soul,  .that  has  worked  out, 
ttwa,  and  for  itself,  all  that  it  is ;  all  that  it 
wants,  as  to  ita  impulses,  sentiments,  and 

Sciples  of  action.  In  character  he  had  not 
ved  himself  from  other  men's  notions,  or 
fistened  to  their  dictation :  he  was  home-spun ; 
thia  was  his  simplicitv.  As  to  s[)eoulative 
principles— or  his  philosophy,  or  hb  notions 
of  abstract  theology,  we  do  not  intend  to 
alaim  for  him  a  foremost  place  among  those 


who  have  wrought  at  the  forge  of  thought, 
in  every  case  for  themselves,  and  who  have 
borrowed  nothing  from  others. 

Robust,  forceful,  impulsive,  as  nature  had 
made  him,  he  was  also,  by  constitution,  as 
all  man  are  upon  whose  shoulders  great  pub- 
lic cares  are  to  come — self-confiding,  self-es- 
teeming, highly  susceptible  of  ambition, 
covetous  of  applause,  impatient  of  control, 
and  irritable ; — he  was  a  man  not  to  be  sport- 
ed with.  Sach,  we  think,  was  he  bv  temper^ 
ament ;  and  thus  the  reader  of  his  early 
journal  and  letters  cannot  fail  to  think  of  the 
**  Mr.  Thomas  Chalmers"  who  is  therein  de- 
picted ;  and  the  thoughtful  reader  of  the  first 
volume  of  these  Memoirs  will  judge  indul- 
gently of  that  feeling,  on  the  part  of  the 
Editor,  which  has  griven  place  to  these  person- 
al materials  so  copiously,  seeing  that,  by  this 
means,  we  are  shown  the  vast  extent  of  that 
change  which  Christianity  effected  in  this  in- 
stance. It  is  reckoned  a  triumph  of  the  gos- 
pel when  a  man  of  the  ordinary  stamp, 
whose  passions  have  carried  him  far  from  the 
path  of  virtue,  is  brought  back  thereto  and 
reformed.  But  should  it  be  thought  a  less 
triumph  of  the  same  heavenly  energy,  when 
the  most  intense  of  all  the  impulses  to  which 
human  nature  is  liable — the  ambition  of  a  mas- 
ter spirit,  yields  itself — grives  in,  and  learns 
to  submit  itself  to  motives  of  a  higher  order  ? 
In  the  instance  of  Chalmers,  this  substitution 
of  the  sense  of  duty,  as  a  Christian  and  as  a 
minister,  and  this  dislodgment  of  the  ambi- 
tion and  the  self- seeking  of  the  man,  presents 
itself  as,  perhaps,  the  centre-lesson  which 
these  four  volumes  convey  to  the  heart  of 
the  seriously-minded  reader.  This  subordi- 
nation of  the  man,  and  this  supremacy  of  a 
motive  more  pure,  was  a  revolution  whidi 
(as  we  may  well  suppose)  went  on  throuffh 
many  years,  bringing  itself  gradually  to  its 
culminating  point.  Dui  effectively  and  sub- 
stantially, the  change  occupied  a  very  brief 
transition  period.  The  conflict  between  the 
man  and  the  Christian  was  brought  to  a 
crisis  within  a  few  months,  or  even  weeks. 

Considerations  of  a  general  kind,  such  as  a 
solemn  conviction  of  the  comparative  worth- 
lessness  of  the  best  things  of  earth,  when 
placed  in  comparison  with  the  things  that 
are  unseen  and  eternal,  meet  us  in  the  Jour- 
nal very  often. 

(( My  confinement— wrote  Mr.  Chalmers,  (this 
was  in  the  February  of  1809,) — ^has  fixed  in  my 
heart  a  very  strong  impression  of  the  insignifi- 
cance of  time,—- an  impression  which  I  trust  will 
not  abandon  me,  thougn  I  again  rsach  the  heyday 
of  health  and  vigor.     Tus  ahodd  be  the  firat 
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Btepto  another  impression  still  more  salntary— the 
magnitude  of  eternity.  Strip  bnman  life  of  its 
connection  with  a  higher  scene  of  existence,  and 
it  is  the  illusion  of  an  instant,  an  unmeaning  farce, 
a  series  of  visions  and  projects,  which  terminate 
in  nothing.*' — Vol.  i.  p.  152. 

Passages  such  as  this  may  be  called  the 
commonplace  of  religious  sentiment ;  for 
every  seriously-minded  man  has  at  times 
thus  felt  and  spoken,  especially  on  occasions 
of  a  similar  kind,  namely,  when  returning  to 
life,  as  from  the  brink  of  the  grave.  The 
difference  was,  that,  with  Chalmers,  feelings 
of  this  sort  had  an  intensity  of  which  ordi- 
nary minds  can  know  nothing;  But  he  passed 
on  beyond  this  ground  ;  he  learned  that  to 
vanquish  the  mighty  strugglings  of  nature 
within  him,  to  bring  personal  ambition  and 
the  desire  of  distinction  into  the  place  proper 
to  them,  he  needed  the  aid  of  principles  that 
have  more  vitality.  It  was  not  as  m  a  cell, 
with  a  scull  poised  between  his  fingers,  and 
musing  upon  the  brevity  and  vanity  of  life, 
that  this  man  of  commanding  powers  and  of 
unrivalled  gifts  acquired  an  habitual  feeling 
which  could,  with  a  profound  sincerity,  ex- 
press itself  in  the  often-cited  words,  **  I  count 
all  things  as  dross  for  the  excellency  of  the 
knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  my  Lord."  It 
was  to  this  higher  order  of  motives  that  he 
desired  to  yield  himself. 

"  Not  much  satisfied  with  my  performance,  but 
had  a  livelier  glimpse  this  evening  of  the  propiti- 
ation than  I  had  before  experienced  ;  and  the  peace 
and  confidence  and  delight  in  prayer  which  I  felt 
while  under  it,  convince  me  that  this  is  the  object 
which  I  must  ever  strive  after  and  maintain.  Give 
me,  O  God,  *  to  hold  fast  my  confidence  and  the 
rejoicing  of  my  hope  firm  unto  the  end.' 

"  Suniiay,  December  8th. — Let  all  vanity,  O  my 
God,  he  crucified  within  me.  Let  my  sole  aim  be 
to  win  souls ;  and  though  I  cannot  at  all  times 
command  a  clear  and  enraptured  view  of  Divine 
truth,  let  me  fill  up  every  interval  with  works 
which  bespeak  the  Christian.  Bring  me  closer 
and  closer  to  Him  to  whom  Thou  hast  given  all 
power,  and  committed  all  judgment.  Fill  me 
with  his  fullness ;  and  may  I  have  peace  and  joy 
with  Thee  through  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord." — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  229,  230. 

If  Chalmers — the  Christian  man  and  min- 
bter,  were  to  be  held  up  as  an  example,  one 
of  many,  of  the  working  of  Christian  motives 
upon  the  natural  dispositions,  these  citations 
must  be  regarded  as  edifying ;  yet  not  as  ex- 
traordinary :  the  value  attaching  to  them  re- 
sults from  their  bearing  upon  a  public  course 
80  unusual  as  was  his.  The  hinge  of  this 
g^Bt  man's  life,  before  his  country  and  the 


world,  was  the  subordination  of  the  im- 
pulses of  a  gigantic  spirit  to  motives  of  a 
purely  Christian  order.  Ambition  altematmg 
with  such  motives  might  have  consisted  with 
a  career  splendid,  and  useful  also — useful  per- 
haps in  a  more  than  ordinary  degree,  ^at 
no  such  compromise  of  such  impulses  would 
have  consisted  with  the  course  of  the  man 
who  was  to  renovate  the  Christianity  of  his 
country. 

"  Sunday^  24/^.— Rose  about  nine :  went  imme- 
diately to  the  composition  of  my  sermon.  Could 
not  attend  church  in  the  forenoon ;  preached  in 
the  afternoon.  Have  reason  to  question  myself 
seriously  as  to  my  spirit  in  regara  to  all  public 
services.  Do  I  seek  the  glory  of  Crod  7  Have  f 
no  secret  lon^ngs  after  my  own  glory  ?  Have  I 
a  greater  desire  to  ascertain  the  good  I  have  done 
to  souls,  or  the  good  I  may  have  done  to  my  own 
reputation  7  Do  I  not  feel  the  impression  of  the 
splendid  auditory  that  comes  to  hear  me  7  Let 
me  set  myself  in  good  earnest  to  quell  this  humi- 
liating affection.  O  my  God,  let  me  lie  low,  and 
know  what  it  is  to  be  divested  of  self. 
'*  26/A. — I  have  to  record  this  day,  that  I  im 

not  mortified  to  the  love  of  praise 

I  do  much  fear,  or  rather  I  certainly  know,  that 
I  feel  a  complacency  in  all  this, — and  what  if  it 
be  not  superior  to  the  pleasure  I  should  feel  in 
having  been  the  instrument  of  a  saving  and  spi- 
ritual impression  ?  This  is  so  distinct  a  pre- 
'  ference  of  my  own  glory  to  that  of  God,  so  ob- 
vious a  preaching  of  self  instead  of  the  Saviour, 
so  glaring  a  preference  of  the  wisdom  of  woids 
to  the  simplicity  which  is  in  the  cross  of  Christ, 
that  my  carnal  tendencies  in  regard  to  this  matter 
should  be  the  subject  of  my  strictest  vigihince 
and  severest  castigation." — Vol.  iii.  p.  91. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  an  instance — 
in  truth,  we  do  not  recollect  one,  within  the 
compass  of  modern  times — comparable,  on 
the  whole,  to  that  to  which,  for  a  moment, 
we  are  now  intending  to  advert,  if  it  be  con- 
sidered as  a  trial  of  a  man's  conquest  over 
the  idolatry  of  self.  The  initial  stages  of 
this  mastery  had  been  passed  through  in 
those  critical  weeks  of  early  life  during  which 
Chalmers  awoke  to  the  consciousness  of 
Christianity,  such  as  throughout  his  after 
course  he  proclaimed  it.  The  particular  in- 
stance we  have  now  in  view,  shows  that  that 
was  not  a  spring-time  fervor,  quickly  to  sub- 
side, but  that  it  was  a  firm  life-long  principle 
which  had  come  in  to  rule  his  heart,  and  to 
give  direction  to  his  labors.  In  every  sense 
it  was  the  very  choice  of  the  three  kingdoms 
— as  to  rank,  station,  oflScial  position,  per- 
sonal intelligence,  notoriety,  that  had  crowded 
itclf  into  the  spacious  room  where  he  delivered 
his  "  Lectures  on  Religious  Establishments." 
An  audience  rather  to  be  ohosen  ihau  this. 
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by  ao  ambilioos  ori^tor,  coald  nowhere  have 
been  foaod.  But  the  effect  actoally  produced 
upon  this  cultured  and  this  self-esteeming 
company,  by  the  orator,  far  overwent  all  or- 
dinary bounds  of  excitement :  he  carried  with 
him  all  the  mind  and  feeling  that  came  within 
the  sound  of  his  voice :  when  he  rose — all 
rose ;  and  the  acclamations  of  that  aristocracy 
of  the  British  empire  came  in,  as  a  thunder, 
to  shake  the  soul  of  a  man  who  was  thus 
taught  to  feel  what  his  power  was  : — 

"  Nothinjr,"  says  one  who  met  him  in  private, 
after  the  delivery  of  his  first  Lecture,  **  nothing 
was  more  striking,  amidst  all  this  excitement, 
than  the  child-like  humility  of  the  great  man 
himself.  All  the  flattery  seemed  to  produce  no 
eflfect  whatever  on  him;  his  mind  was  entirely 
absorbed  in  his  great  object ;  and  the  same  kind, 
playful,  and  truly  Christian  spirit,  that  so  endeared 
him  to  ns  all,  was  everywhere  apparent  in  his 
conduct. — ^Vol.  iv.  p.  40. 

If  one  were  to  sit  down,  coldly,  to  analyze 
Chalmers's  qualities,  intellectual  and  moral, 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  thereupon,  and 
of  showing  from  which  of  these  elements  his 
power  over  the  minds  of  others  resulted,  or 
from  which,  chiefly,  there  might  seem  to  re- 
main a  something  not  fully  accounted  for :  it 
would  be  so— for  this  power  (so  irresistible 
wherever  it  is  found)  sprung  not  from  this  or 
that  faculty,  eminent  m  him ;  nor  merely 
from  the  accumulation  of  such  gifts;  but 
rather  from  a  condensation  of  all  faculties — 
spirit,  mind,  heart,  bodily  energy,  effected 
by  the  force  of  the  one-master  mfluence  to 
which  he  had  surrendered  his  being.  When- 
ever this  sort  of  concentration  has  place, 
even  in  instances  that  stand  at  an  immeasur- 
able distance  below  the  one  before  us,  as  to 
mind  and  accomplishment,  yet  the  same 
power  over  other  spirits  shows  itself  in  its 
degree.  The  moment  when  the  tones  of  a 
▼Dice,  (never  to  be  mistaken  when  once  they 
have  been  heard,)  and  which  are  proper  to 
thb  species  of  influence,  fall  upon  the  ear, 
we  all,  great  and  small,  or  how  highly  so- 
ever we  may  rate  our  individual  superiority  to 
the  speaker,  we  all  fall  before  it : — we  sur- 
render at  discretion,  for  the  hour,  at  least : 
such  is  a  law  of  the  world  of  mind;  and 
such  is  also  a  law  in  the  "  kingdom  of  grace." 
But  when,  as  in  the  instance  of  Chalmers, 
forces  of  the  rarest  kind  came  to  be  thus 
concentrated,  the  effect  was,  in  the  properest 
sense  of  the  word,  irresistible.  One  might, 
perhaps — if  well-cased  in  the  coldest  suit  of 
analytic  severity,  have  stood  out  against  the 
orator,  if  listened  to  as  an  orator  merely ;  but 
not  against  this  '*  man  of  God,"  whose  many 


splendid  gifts  were  used  by  him  as  tools  only, 
and  used  with  a  lavish  disregard — a  high 
contempt  of  all  things,  except  the  making 
full  proof  of  his  ministry,  "  and  the  finishing 
of  the  work  which  had  been  given  him,  by 
the  Lord,"  to  do  it. 

It  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  (although 
an  invidious)  task,  to  take  in  hand  the  seve- 
ral articles  of  this  great  man's  intellectual 
furniture,  and  to  show,  that,  in  each,  he  has 
had  his  equals,  or  his  superiors.  Be  it  so ; 
nor  does  he  stand  alone,  far  from  it — looking 
only  to  recent  times,  as  an  example  of  Chris- 
tian devotedness  and  simplicity.  But  we 
think  he  does  stand  quite  alone — we  do  not 
recollect  an  instance  fairly  comparable  to 
this,  of  natural  gifts  so  remarkable,  we  may 
say — so  splendid,  that  have  been  in  any  sucn 
manner  concentrated,  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  highest  purposes,  with  so  absolute 
a  subordination  and  exclusion  of  inferior  and 
disturbing  motives.  On  this  ground,  we 
should  be  content  to  rest  our  challenge,  in 
behalf  of  Chalmers,  of  a  foremost  place 
among  the  noted,  and  the  best  men  of  modem 
times. 

It  could  be  of  no  sort  of  avail— even  if  any 
who  knew  the  man  better  than  we  did,  were 
inclined  so  to  act,  to  bring  against  us,  while 
we  make  this  challenge,  some  exceptive  in- 
stances, with  the  whispered  cautionary  saw 
— "  the  best  of  men,  are  but  men  at  the 
best :"  and — "I  could  tell  you— so  and  so," 
We  do  not  doubt  you  could,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  hear  it.  We  know  already  all  that 
your  string  of  pretty  anecdotes  could  teach 
us ;  we  know  that  Chalmers  was  not  a  seraph ; 
but  a  man :  we  know  that  the  mastery  he 
had  acquired  over  inferior  motives  and  over 
personal  ambition,  must  have  cost  such  a 
man  a  mighty  struggle ;  —  and,  therefore, 
that  there  must  have  been  moments  when 
Satan  (the  great  detractor,  or  when  petty 
detractors)  might  have  caught  him  at  a  dis« 
advantage.  So  it  may  have  been ;  so  it  must 
have  been ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  his  exam- 
ple is  of  that  kind  which  so  well  breathes 
holy  purposes  into  young  bosoms :  we  know 
of  this  Elijah,  that  he  *'  was  a  man  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves." 

We  give  this  prominence  to  this  charac- 
teristic of  Chalmers's  oratory,  because  we 
think  it,  in  fact,  the  secret  of  his  power,  not 
as  a  pulpit  orator  merely,  but  in  every  as- 
pect in  which  he  has  a  claim  to  be  spoken 
of,  as  a  public  man.  It  was  this  same  con- 
centration of  his  faculties,  and  this  subordi- 
nation of  all  to  the  higher  purposes  of  his 
life,  which  made  him  what  he  was — not  only 
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as  a  Prsachkr  and  Writbr;  but  as  the 
Bbstorir  of  evan^lic  doctrine  and  evan- 
gelic feeling  in  Scotland ; — as  the  Econobhst, 
and  municipal  Reformer ;  and  as  the  Lbadbr 
of  the  great  Ecclesiastical  movements  of  his 
times.  In  each  of  these  principal  aspects,  it 
is  oar  purpose  (with  all  brevity)  to  regard 
him. 

Not  because  he  was  not  a  most  effective 
pulpit  orator,  and  a  powerful  writer,  should 
we  hold  his  merits  in  these  respects  in  a  se- 
condary place;  but  because  what  he  was, 
either  as  Preacher  or  Writer,  comes  most 
naturally  into  its  fit  place  of  InstrumentcUity, 
in  relation  to  the  substantial  purposes  to 
which  Dr.  Chalmers  devoted  his  powers, 
both  as  a  speaker  and  a  writer.  From  his 
public  appearances  in  the  pulpit,  or  through 
the  press,  deduct  the  whole  of  that  massive 
force  which  sprang  from  the  sense  he  had 
of  the  importance  of  the  object  before  him, 
and  what  remains  would  not  have  been 
enough  to  fill  out  a  tenth  of  that  space 
which,  through  life,  he  occupied  in  the  es- 
teem, the  admiration,  and  the  reverential 
regard  of  his  contemporaries.  An  Orator 
truly,  and  a  Writer  too,  but  immeasurably 
tnore  was  he  to  his  country,  and  to  the 
world,  than  either. 

In  speaking  of  Dr.  Chalmers  as  the  main 
mover  of  a  revived  evangelic  feeling  in  Scot- 
land, it  is  (we  should  thmk)  superfluous  for 
us  to  protest  against  the  putting  an  invidious 
interpretation  upon  what  we  may  advance, 
as  if  we  were  either  unconscious  of  the  part 
that  had  been  nobly  and  well  sustained  by 
others,  or  were  too  slenderly  informed  as  to 
facts  relating  to  the  antecedent  period,  or 
were  inclined  to  disparage  what  was  good 
and  admirable,  already  existing.  If  anything 
that  follows  should  seem  to  bear  a  meaning 
of  this  sort,  we  beg  the  reader  to  understand 
us  otherwise.  Nor  let  it  be  too  readily  im- 
agined that  a  feeling  more  allied  to  things 
south  of  the  Tweed,  than  to  things  north  of 
it,  throws  a  prejudicial  shade  over  the  latter 
in  our  view. 

As  to  the  relative  religious  condition  of 
England  and  Scotland  at  the  time  when  he 
entered  upon  his  course  as  an  evangjelic 
preacher,  it  is  decisively  expressed  in  several 
passages  of  these  Memoirs.  His  journeys 
southward,  and  the  intimacies  he  formed 
among  the  religiously- minded  upper  classes 
of  the  Established  Church,  produced  a  de- 
cisive impression  upon  his  mind,  and  sent 
him  back  to  Scotland  such  as  probably  he 
never  would  have  been  if  he  had  not  crossed 
the  Tweed,  or   had   made  himself  exten- 


sively familiar  with  English  evangelical  writ- 
ers. We  refer  below  to  passages  which 
need  not  be  cited,  but  which  afford  quite 
enough  support  to  what  is  here  afiBrmed.* 

All  counterpoising  instances  allowed  for 
to  the  utmost  extent  that  can  be  thought 
reasonable,  it  must  yet  be  stated  aa  a  broad 
fact,  that  the  evangelic  revival  of  the  last 
century,  which  took  its  rise  in  the  Method- 
istic  movement,  had  affected  England  more 
widely,  more  deeply,  and  in  a  more  auspi- 
cious manner  than  it  had  affected  Scotland. 
The  question  is  not,  whether  Wbitefield's 
preaching  or  Wesley's  had  met  with  as  much 
immediate  acceptance  as  it  might  and  ahouhl 
in  Scotland ;  but  the  impulse  did  not,  in  the 
same  degree  or  manner,  convey  itself  to  the 
religious  masses ;  nor  in  any  such  way  as  m 
England,  did  it  call  up  a  body  of  ministers 
influenced  by  the  same  spirit,  and  attached 
to  the  same  principles.  Little  might  there 
be  to  choose  between  the  lip-orthodoxy  of  the 
English  Church  of  that  time,  and  the  semi- 
infidelity  or  the  nwderatism  of  the  Scotch ; 
for  the  one  was  a  mere  **  form  of  godliness," 
and  so  was  the  other :  if  there  be  an  intrinsio 
difference  between  the  two  that  is  worth  the 
pains  of  hunting  for,  let  it  be  hunted  for. 
But  herein  an  extrinsic  difference  may  be 
noted  :  that  while  the  one  was,  in  many  in- 
stances, giving  way  before  a  genial  life- 
stirring  influence,  the  other  offered  a  fixed 
resistance  to  any  such  influences :  in  the  one 
country  —  England  —  the  existing  formalism 
had  become  little  more  than  a  breathless  re- 
presentative of  what  had  once  lived ;  but 
the  other  sat  in  its  place  of  authority,  eyeing 
with  jealousy  any  signs  of  life  about  it. 

The  mind  of  Scotland,  decisively  intellect- 
ual and  logical  as  it  is,  and  the  close  contact 
of  many  of  its  clergy  with  the  fathers  of  the 
infidelity  of  the  age,  gave  to  that  shadow  of 
Christianity  which  they  professionally  re- 
spected, more  of  coherence  and  more  of  philo- 
sophic completeness  than  was  ever  thought 
of  or  cared  for  among  the  chubby»  rosy, 
portly,  beneficed-ones — the  sleek  lookers-out 
for  stalls,  deaneries,  and  mitres,  of  the  Eng- 

*  Dr.  Chalmers  refers  in  terms  of  high  approval, 
and  as  having  much  affected  his  own  views  and 
feelioffs,  to  the  following  among  other  JSii^r/M  evan- 
gelical writings : — "  Wilberforce's  Practical  View," 
vol.  I  pp.  184-186  ;**  Baxter's  Body  of  Practical  Oiv- 
initj,"  p.  218 ;  "Life  of  Henry/  p.  217;  •Foster's 
Essays,*' p.  226;  "Hannah  More,"  p.  210-211  ;  "Bo- 
rn aioe's  Life  of  Faith,"  vol  iL  p.  466,  vol  iiL  p.  8t. 
He  experienced  similar  benefits  from  the  acquaint- 
ance he  had  formed  with  several  eminent  Cbristiao 
men  in  England.  See  vol.  L  p.  886,  vol  iL  pp.  860, 
868,  864,  vol.  ill  p.  396. 
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BbIi  Chnrch.  Dbiias  loses  his  own  soul ;  bat 
ihen  be  stands  less  in  tbe  way  of  tbe  progress 
of  tbe  Gospel  tban  do  the  sallow-visi^red 
gownsmen  of  Mars  Hill.  These,  while  they 
mock  at  Paul's  sermon,  reason  too,  and  they 
make  ffood  their  ground.  Demas  betakes 
himself  to  what  he  so  well  loves,  and  is 
rilent;  but  the  anti-Christianity  of  Scotland, 
and  its  non-Christianity,  was  not  mere  world- 
liness — it  was  a  dbtinctly  pronounced  scheme 
framed  for  the  express  purpose  of  shutting 
out  the  Gospel.  Yet  this  is  not  all ;  and 
should  not  an  entire  candor  lead  us  to  ac- 
knowledge something  more  in  behalf  of  the 
moderate  party  of  that  time  ? 

The  men — many  of  them  highly  accom- 

EKshed,  as  they  were,  and  disUnguished  too 
J  their  genius  and  intelligence,  who  headed 
the  non-evangelic  feeling  of  the  last  century, 
m  Scotland — the  intimates  of  Hume  and 
Adam  Smith,  when  they  recoiled  from  what 
we  reeard  as  First  Principles  in  Christianity, 
thought  of  those  principles  only  as  they 
were  embodied  and  enunciated  in  those 
forms  with  which  themselves  were  proxi- 
mately connected.  Among  those  bright 
spirits,  how  many  of  them  could  be  named 
who  had  ever  given  themselves  the  pains  to 
inquire  what  it  was  which  the  Apostles  had 
taught  ?  Very,  very  few.  That  which  they 
dfcf  think  of,  that  concerning  which  they  had 
any  sufficient  information,  or  any  definite 
idea,  was  (not  the  Greek  of  the  Apostolic 
Bpistles  and  Gospels,  but)  the  ''Westminster 
Confession."  It  has  been  customary  with 
candid  Protestant  writers  to  ofifer  a  word — 
not  exactly  of  apology  or  of  vindication — but 
a  word  of  extenuation,  in  behalf  of  the 
French  Encyclopaedists.  True ;  we  say,  they 
o^iffht  to  have  informed  themselves  better 
concerning  the  Christianity  which  they  re- 
jected with  so  much  scorn ;  they  did  not  do 
80 — they  thought  it  enough  that  they  knew 
something  of  the  "  Church."  If  they  blas- 
phemed Christ,  it  was  because  they  thought 
of  the  Church  as  His  appointed  interpreter, 
and  that  Church  they  had  reason  enough  to 
contemn. 

Assuredly,  we  are  not  intending,  in  this 
imfit  place,  to  moot  the  "  Westminster  Con- 
fession." Uncalled  for,  and  unproductive  of 
any  good,  would  be  the  introduction  of  a 
theme  so  vast  in  its  compass,  and  so  various 
in  its  bearings.  Yet,  while  leaving  this  great 
subject  untouched,  does  not  bare  justice  de- 
mand so  much  as  this  to  be  said,  that  what 
the  non-evangelical  ministry  and  laity  of 
Scotland  of  the  last  century  recoiled  from — 
what  they  dbbelieved  and  endeavored  to  ig- 


nore»  was  not  the  Christianity  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Scriptures,  but  the  definitions  and  the 
specialities  of  the  "Confession?"  In  the 
view  of  these  thoughtful  men,  there  stood,  on 
their  left  hand,  the  specious  sophisms  pro- 
pounded by  their  accomplished  infidel  asso- 
ciates ;  together  with  all  those  bordering 
negations  among  which  a  man  may,  all  his 
life,  go  in  and  out,  and  may  continue  to  hide 
from  others,  and  from  a  congregation,  and 
indeed  from  himself,  what  it  is  which  he  does 
really  believe,  or  how  much  he  has  ceased  to 
believe.  Among  these  negations  he  may 
at  least  evade  the  pursuit  of  those  who  would 
hunt  him  down  with  inconvenient  questions 
as  to  his  creed.  On  their  right  hand  there 
stood — ^not  the  indulgent  brevities  of  ''Thirty- 
Nine  Articles,"  only  a  few  of  which  need  to 
have  troubled  them;  but  those  "Thirty- 
three  Chapters,"  in  which  definitiveness  does 
its  utmost,  not  merely  to  exclude  differences 
of  opinion,  but  to  render  doctrinal  individual- 
ity an  iinpossibility ;  if  not  to  brand  it  as  a 
crime  1  We  ask  then— does  not  bare  justice 
demand  that  this  state  of  the  case  should  not 
be  overlooked,  when  the  facts  are  before  us 
of  the  non-evangelical,  and  almost  anti-Chris- 
tian condition  of  a  large  portion  of  the  Scot- 
tish ministry,  in  times  gone  by  ?  As  to  that 
form  of  fervid  piety  which  still  survived  at 
many  points  in  Scotland,  and  which  brightly 
illuminated  many  a  private  home,  and  more 
than  a  few  manses,  throughout  the  country, 
it  had  (without  a  noticeable  exception^  taken 
to  itself  an  iron-bound  conformity,  in  con- 
tour and  in  substance,  to  the  same  doctrinal 
standard.  "  Mighty  in  the  Scriptures  "  were 
many  of  the  silvery-crowned  patriarchs  of 
that  time.  But  could  you,  among  a  hundred 
such  men,  have  found  so  many  as  three 
whose  blood  would  not  have  curdled  at  hear- 
ing the  most  modest  suggestion  of  a  differ- 
ence between  St.  Paul  and  the  "  Confession  ?" 
We  would  not  overstate  the  matter;  and 
would  most  readily  listen  to  counter-aver- 
ments ;  yet  must  not  so  much  as  this  be 
granted — that  the  philosophic,  non-believing 
body  of  ministers,  in  the  Scottish  church, 
were  presented  with  nothing,  as  the  alterna- 
tive of  their  own  cold  negations,  but  the  most 
inexorable  of  those  interpretations  of  Chris- 
tianity under  which  the  Reformation  had 
uttered  its  mind  ? 

Justice,  at  least,  if  not  honor,  let  it  be  ren- 
dered to  the  departed !  As  to  that  revival 
of  evangelic  doctrine  in  bringing  about  which 
Chalmers  had  so  much  to  do,  it  did  not  cast 
away  the  "  Confession ;"  far  from  it :  but  as 
one  might  say — it  uplifted  it,  bodily,  from 
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off  the  national  mind  and  heart  Daring  the 
powerful  heavings  of  this  modem  revival,  the 
**  Westminster  Confession/*  like  an  incrust- 
ment,  has  been  fairlj  borne  aloft — still  an 
undoubted  object  of  homage^  even  as  hereto- 
fore, and  jet  so  carried  up  from  its  bearings 
as  to  give  free  access  to  the  light  and  breath 
of  heaven — ^vastly  for  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  dwellers  in  the  house ! 

The  mission  of  Chalmers,  for  which  the 
peculiar  structure  of  his  mind  so  well  fitted 
nim,  was — not  that  of  a  dogmatic  reformer, 
who  passes  the  creed  of  a  nation  through  the 
refining  fires  of  his  own  mind,  and  who  issues 
it  anew,  bearing  upon  it  his  likeness;  his 
mission  was  one  of  a  far  more  fruitful  sort ; 
for  it  was  to  bring  back  the  soul  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  the  vitality  of  those  doctrines 
which  the  nation  had  alwavs  profesMd  to  be- 
lieve. For  fulfilling  this  mmistry  there  could 
be  no  necessity  to  extract  from  Scripture 
any  one  new  article  of  belief: — there  ap- 
peared no  urgent  necessity  even  for  bringing 
the  existing  belief  under  a  process  of  critical 
revision.  All  that  could  be  required,  as  a 
point  of  discretion,  was,  to  leave  in  the  shade 
those  matters  which  men*s  instincts  prompt 
them  there  to  leave.  With  apostolic  power 
did  Chalmers  force  upon  the  mind  of  the 
Scottish  people  the  principal  elements  of 
"the  Faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints." 
The  people,  and  their  ministers,  met  and 
accepted  this  call  to  return  to  the  ground 
which  they  had,  in  feeling  at  least,  aban- 
doned. Had  he  taken  the  other  course — by 
mistaking  his  qualifications — ^namely,  that  of 
forging  anew  a  Theology,  the  issue  would 
have  been — tens  of  thousands  of  reams  of 
printed  paper,  defending,  expounding,  and 
impugning,  this  dogmatic  recension  of  Chris- 
tian principles.  There  would  have  been  no 
end  of  the  war  of  words,  and  in  how  small  a 
degree  would  such  a  contention  have  been 
compensated  by  the  solid  fruits  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  i 

Much  to  be  noticed  is  the  easy  acquiescent 
manner  in  which  Chalmers  passed  into  the 
heart  of  evangelical  doctrine — ^just  such  as 
he  found  it.  He  did  not  forge  himself  into 
it ;  he  walked  into  it.  He  did  not  fight  his 
way ;  but  found  it  oj^en.  Without  throwing 
too  much  stress  upon  the  distinctive  import 
of  the  two  words,  we  might  say  that  the 
POWERS  of  the  gospel  came  upon  him,  rather 
than  that  its  force  vanquished  him.  So  far 
as  such  a  comparison  might  be  instituted, 
Thomas  Scott  yielded  slowly,  and  with  a 
strugde  at  each  step,  to  the  "Force  of 
truth.      Chalmers  gave  himself  up,  willingly 


and  joyfully,  and  at  once,  to  its  power.  Thus 
it  was  that  while  the  one  was  fitted  for  his 
ofi&ce  as  a  Biblical  champion,  who,  through 
the  Press,  was  to  instruct  and  guide  thou- 
sands of  his  countrymen,  and  was  to  lead 
and  inform  their  teachers ;  —  the  other, 
through  the  Press  and  Pulpit,  (but  the  Press 
as  a  reflection  from  the  Pulpit,)  was  to  stir 
the  soul,  and  wake  up  the  heart  of  the  na- 
tion—a nation  needing  to  be  thus  moved,  far 
more  than  to  be  merely  informed ;  while  in 
England,  instruction  more  than  movement, 
was  the  urgent  want.  On  one  g^round  oif 
comparison,  the  two  men — so  unlike  in  al- 
most every  sense,  as  to  intellect  and  temper, 
were  of  the  same  mould ;  for  to  both  be- 
longed that  robust  mental  conformation,  and 
that  firm,  or,  we  might  say,  stem  moral  tone, 
which  held  them  far — fixedly  remote — from 
all  those  laxities  of  doctrine  or  of  devotional 
sentiment,  which,  in  too  many  instances,  have 
given  a  color  of  reason  to  the  reproaches  of 
those  who  are  always  assailing  evangelic 
teaching,  and  who  affirm  that  it  genders,  or 
excuses,  licentious  practice.  The  entire  tenor 
of  the  writings  and  preachings  of  these  two 
eminent  men — both  of  them  pronounced  Cal- 
vinists,  convincingly  proved  that  a  sensitive 
jealousy  for  the  honor  of  Christian  morals 
comports  well  with  thai  doctrinal  system; 
and  that,  for  the  sake  of  morality,  it  can 
never  be  necessary  to  Arminianize  with 
Wesley. 

In  relation  to  his  mission,  as  the  mover  of 
evangelic  feeling  among  his  countrymen,  it 
should  be  said  that  Chalmers's  mind  was 
cumulative  more  than  analytic ;  powerful, 
more  than  severe ;  rich,  more  than  exact ; 
abundant,  more  than  selective.  That  hti 
intellect  had  more  of  breadth,  than  of  acute- 
ness  ;  more  of  grasp,  than  of  delicacy  of 
hold ;  that  it  was  excursive  more  than  in- 
cursive  or  penetrating ;  and  therefore,  that 
he  was  one  whose  part  it  would  be  boldly 
and  effectively  to  maintain  the  position  upon 
which  he  had,  at  first,  established  himself; 
not  to  push  enterprises  upon  untried  ground. 
Master  he  was  of  his  own  ;  and  most  happy 
in  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  his  possessions, 
as  a  Christian  man,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a 
theologian  ;  nor  was  he  easily  to  be  tempted 
to  risk  any  portion  of  these,  the  goods  of  his 
spiritual  existence,  upon  a  "  speculation,"  in 
the  regions  of  divine  philosophy.  He  knew 
perhaps  little  of  those  recurrent  disquietudes 
that  beset  more  tranquil  and  more  meditative 
spirits.  The  truth  was  with  him  a  vivid 
consciousness,  to  which  bis  whole  soul  and 
understanding  responded ;  and  he  would  gi?e 
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in  patience,  or  in  courtesy,  rather  than 
with  cariosity,  to  any  who  might  quietly  ap- 
proach him  with  "  new  views, '  or  with  pro- 
fessions of  a  "farther  insight"  into  the 
meaning  of  Scripture. 

Such,  as  we  think,  was  the  man,  as  to  his 
mental  structure — to  say  nothing  now  of 
Us  extraordinary  powers  as  an  orator-^who 
was  sent  into  the  vineyard  to  proclaim  anew 
the  "Mystery  of  Godliness,  and  to  call 
mway  the  people,  not  merely  from  formality, 
firom  infidelity,  from  worldly-mindedness,  but 
especially,  and  in  a  more  peculiar  sense,  from 
the  dialectic  distinction-making,  and  the 
system-making  "Divinity"  which  so  easily 
comes  in  the  place  of,  and  destroys,  a  cor- 
dial communion  with  the  substance  of 
Christian  belief  and  practice. 

For  any  who  (like  ourselves)  must  derive 
their  idea  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  ordinary  pulpit 
Style,  solely  from  his  published  writings,  it 
may  be  fair,  and  indeed  sufficient,  to  take 
the  volumes  containing  his  "  Lectures  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans/'  as  the  ground  of 
the  opinion  we  should  form  on  that  subject ; 
mod  to  regard  them  as  true  samples  of  the 
quality  and  tendency  of  his  preaching,  when 
£a  is  thought  of,  not  as  the  great  preacher, 
called  out  on  peculiar  occasions  to  display 
his  powers,  and  to  prove  himself  the  idol  of 
audiences;  but  as  the  pastor  and  teacher 
who,  whether  in  his  own  parish  church  or 
elsewhere,  or  through  the  press,  labored  to 
awaken  the  ear  of  Scotland  (well-taught 
already)  to  that  message  of  God  to  man, 
which  emphatically  is — the  Gospel.  By 
no  attempt  at  ingenious  or  erudite  elucida- 
tion are  these  Lectures  recommended:  the 
intention  so  to  treat  that  portion  of  Scripture 
is  disclaimed  in  the  Preface ;  nor  do  they 
stimulate  a  prurient  religious  curiosity,  by 
the  promise  or  the  insinuation  of  any  novel- 
ties of  "  view,"  in  rendering  the  substance  of 
Christian  doctrine  into  the  mind  of  the  mo- 
dem Church.  The  preacher  is  not  saying, 
from  page  to  page,  "  the  Church  has  misap- 
prehended such  and  such  vital  matters  hith- 
erto; and  now  I  am  come  to  set  things 
right:"  what  he  does  say  is,  in  substance, 
this — these  things  we  do  believe,  as  did  our 
fathers ;  now  therefore  let  us  see  to  it  that 
thb  faith  comes  home  to  our  souls,  and  that 
it  works  within  us  as  it  should. 

A  better  criticism  upon  these  Lectures — 
better,  inasmuch  as  it  represents,  in  the  most 
genuine  manner,  the  effect  they  are  adapted 
to  produce,  we  should  not  ourselves  easily 
put  into  words  than  the  one  which,  at  the 
moment,  has  been  given  us  by  a  reader  pre- 


cisely of  the  class  to  which  the  preacher 
would  have  been  most  pleased  to  address 
himself;  it  is  to  this  effect, — "These  Lec- 
tures are  full  of  that  eloquence  which  flows 
without  effort  from  a  ^reat  and  rich  mind — 
itself  full  of  the  Gospel,  and  which  makes  its 
way  at  once  to  a  soul  loving  the  Gospel.  In 
reading  these  Lectures  my  feeling  has  been 
that  of  wonder  that  there  can  be  infidelity  in 
a  world  before  which  such  an  exhibition  of 
the  Christian  system  has  been  made." 

It  was  thus  that,  taking  up  the  conspicu- 
ous grandeur  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
and  Its  fitness  to  move  the  conscience,  and 
to  appease  it,  Chalmers,  affecting  to  add  no- 
thing to  the  wealth  he  administered,  but 
laboring  only  to  administer  it  without  abate- 
ment, made  proof  of  the  divine  axiom,  **  him 
that  honoreth  Me  I  will  honor."  So  was  he 
honored  as  the  instrument  (no  disparage- 
ment to  others)  of  effecting  a  revival  of  evan- 
gelic feeling  in  Scotland,  which  was  not 
merely  of  the  widest  extent,  at  the  time,  but 
which  promises  to  be  the  more  permanent, 
because,  although  all  men  know,  nor  will 
they  ever  forget,  who,  mainly,  was  the  in- 
strument employed  to  bring  it  about,  it  did 
not  take  to  itself  any  of  those  specialities  of 
the  individual  mind  which  serve  to  attach  a 
name  to  a  new  utterance  of  Christianity. 
Happy,  most  happy  was  Chalmers  in  this 
respect,  that,  while  be  has  left  a  name  which 
ScoUand  will  never  cease  to  pronounce  with 
love  and  veneration,  he  has  held  it  off  from 
that  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  which  him- 
self made.  No  such  egotism,  or  semblance 
of  egotism,  could  he  have  endured  as  that 
which,  in  certain  noted  instances,  has  fixed 
upon  a  religious  community  a  designation — 
a  name,  boding^  its  doom,  as  proclaiming  its 
origin,  its  quality,  and,  too  much,  its  feeling. 

That  those  of  Chalmers's  writings  in  which 
he  shines  as  the  orator  will  live,  we  should 
not  question ;  but  yet  should  confidently  pre- 
dict, if  not  a  loneer,  a  wider,  and  a  more 
potential  immortality  to  those  of  his  works 
— as  these  Lectures — in  perusing  which  the 
reader  loses  all  recollection  of  the  preacher 
and  of  the  author,  and  is  absorbed — mind 
and  soul — in  the  subject  which  concerns  his 
own  highest  welfare,  his  own  immortality. 
As  to  the  one  class  of  these  writings,  if  the 
reader  of  taste  often  admires  and  is  delight- 
ed, he  sometimes  is  tempted  to  pause  and 
to  halt,  and  to.  exercise  the  discriminative 
and  critical  faculty.  But  as  to  the  other 
class,  although  the  same  peculiarities  of  style, 
or,  as  we  sav,  the  same  mannerisms,  do  pre- 
sent themselves  (frequentiy  in  some  places) 
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the  reader  cases  to  notice  them,  for  he  feels 
that  the  preacher  is  laboring  with  incessant, 
reiterated,  and  even  importunate  assiduity, 
to  promote  his  spiritual  advantage,  to  dispel 
every  dangerous  illusion,  to  open  up  every 
concealed  spring  of  evil,  and,  most  of  all,  to 
invite  and  provoke  his  cordial  acceptance  of 
the  free  grace  of  God  toward  him.  Then, 
along  with  this  urgent  incitation,  there  is  a 
grave  intensity  of  language,  in  every  in- 
stance, in  which,  in  the  course  of  exposition, 
he  is  led  to  insist  upon  the  practical  influ- 
ences of  a  Christian  faith.  The  bold  out- 
line, the  fresh  and  vivid  colors,  the  depth  of 
the  shadows,  the  brightness  of  the  lights, 
everything  in  these  expositions,  has  the  as- 
pect of  a  near  reality :  the  reader,  whether 
he  accepts  or  rejects,  as  for  himself,  that 
which  the  preacher  propounds  to  him,  does 
not  find  himself  able  to  resist  this  one  feel- 
ing, that  truths  the  most  momentous  are  be- 
fore him. 

Far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Church 
which  Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  associates  led 
off  from  the  Establishment,  has  gone  his  in- 
fluence in  restoring  a  genuine  Christian  feel- 
ing ;  for  long  before  the  Disruption  he  had 
stood  in  a  prominent  position  in  this  charac- 
ter; nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  what  has 
been  termed — we  do  not  ask  with  what  ap- 
propriateness— the  "  Residuary  Church,"  has 
received,  to  a  large  amount,  the  very  highest 
benefits  from  his  personal  ministry ;  or  that 
it  is  now  receiving  much  of  the  same,  through 
the  medium  of  his  writings.  Besides,  he  had 
already,  and  extensively,  moulded  the  young 
mind  of  Scotland  while  discharging  his  duties 
as  Professor ;  first,  of  moral  philosophy  (at 
St.  Andrews),  and  then  of  theology  (at 
Edinburgh). 

At  this  point  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring 
forward,  and  to  insist  upon,  a  distinction  for 
which  there  may,  indeed,  often  be  room,  in 
reference  to  public  men ;  but  in  few  instances 
is  it  so  conspicuously  necessary  as  in  the  one 
before  us.  This  distinction  is,  that  by  means 
of  which,  we  set  off,  the  one  from  the  other 
— the  influence  which  a  man  of  high  quality 

Cersonally  possesses,  and  exerts  over  all  near 
im,  and  upon  the  public  mind  at  large ;  and 
then,  the  position  he  occupies  in  the  world 
of  religious  opinion,  or  philosophy,  as  the 
originator,  or  advocate  of  this  or  that  scheme 
of  dogmas,  whether  theological,  ethical, 
metaphysical,  or  political.  Only  three  or 
four  men  among  those  known  to  history  conld 
be  named,  whose  Personal  Influkncb,  apart 
from  the  doctrine  they  maintained,  might 
seem  to  have  surpassed  that  which  Chalmers 


exercised  over  popular  assemblies — over  the 
soul  and  reason  of  the  youth  who  crowded 
his  class-rooms,  or  generally  over  society, 
Scottish  and  English,  wherever  he  was  seen 
and  listened  to.  As  to  that  irresistible  power 
which  a  spirit  of  thb  order,  indeed  one  of  the 
**  mighty,'*  exerts  within  its  circle,  it  may  be 
said,  that  he  "  carried  all  before  him ;"  or  all 
in  whose  souls  there  was  just  enough  of  the 
rudiment  of  the  same  greatness  to  afford  a 
ground  of  communion.  Himself  burning 
with  intensity  of  devotion  to  the  object  in 
view  at  any  one  time — an  intennty  in  the 
midst  of  which  every  thought  of  self  was 
utteriy  consumed — he  bore  with  him  every 
mind  that  might  be  capable  of  a  similar  ob- 
livion, and  that  was  natively  sensitive  toward 
the  great,  the  vast,  the  eood,  the  beautiful. 
Let  there  be  only  a  smouldering  spark  of  the 
iKFivrrB  in  any  man's  bosom,  only  a  yearning 
toward  the  True,  and  then  Chalmers  held 
that  man  as  his  own :  in  the  hearing  of  his 
voice  that  spark  flamed  up !  that  fire  glowed ! 
and,  as  he  went  on,  the  yearning,  never  so 
feeble  at  the  first,  quickened  into  a  fervent 
desire ;  soon  it  was  an  anguish,  and  the  man 
came  to  the  resolve  (whether  or  not  main- 
tained) to  sell  all  that  he  had,  so  that  he 
might  only  possess  the  pearl  of  great  price 
— even  immortal  truth  1 

Yes,  but  Chalmers  did  fail  sometimes  as 
to  this,  his  own  power  over  human  souls ;  he 
failed  when  there  was  before  him  the  man 
over  whose  frosty-clear  view  of  his  own  sel- 
fish ends  no  cloud  of  generous  emotion  ever 
passes :  he  failed  when  he  had  to  do  with  the 
interested,  with  the  frivolously  egotistical, 
with  the  factitious,  as  well  as  with  the  false : 
in  one  word,  his  personal  influence  was  at 
zero  in  respect  of  all  between  whom  and 
himself  there  was  quite  wanting  that  which, 
with  him,  was  the  foremost  quality  of  his 
nature,  the  bold,  involuntary,  seraph-like 
oblivion  of  small,  sinister,  and  self-seeking 
impulses. 

This  personal  influence  Chalmers  possessed 
and  used  as  an  orator  on  special  occasions, 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  as  a  profess^  and 
academic  teacher,  and  as  a  man  in  society. 
Few  could  step  forward  as  his  rivals  on  tlus 
ground.  Luther  might,  and  so,  although  so 
wholly  dissimilar  as  men,  might  Wesley. 
We  could  not  allow  any  one  to  come  into 
such  a  competition,  who,  great  as  might  be 
his  influence  during  his  hour  or  two,  when 
on  his  legs  in  the  senate,  at  the  bar,  on  the 
hustings,  or  in  the  pulpit,  dropped  out  of 
that  place  of  power  the  moment  when  he 
walked  away  from  his  proper  stage.    When 
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CJhalmers  was  led  away  from  bis  place  in 
front  of  enraptured  audiences,  and  carried  to 
liis  home  to  repose  among  the  hearts  of  a 
few,  he  became,  indeed,  in  hb  unbendings, 
««one  among  us;"  but  never  was  he  a  man 
less  than  himself,  or  small  as  "  ourselves." 
Never,  (so  we  think,  and  we  do  not  wish  to 
be  contradicted,)  never  did  Chalmers  fall 
into  the  posture  of  the  god  which  the  wor- 
shipper himself  contemns,  as  only  a  block, 
the  next  hour  after  he  has  burned  pounds  of 
moense  at  its  shrine.  Never,  as  we  think,  or 
very  rarely,  did  he  lose  his  grasp  of  some 
great  purpose,  religious  or  political ;  and 
therefore  seldom  or  never  did  he  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  those  around  him  other  than  an 
object  of  reverential  regard. 

JBut  now,  when  thus  the  personal  influence 
of  the  man  has  been  thought  of,  and  set 
down  at  its  value,  a  question  presents  itself, 
involving  considerations  of  a  wholly  different 
kind.  The  place  that  should  be  assigned  to 
Dr.  Chalmers  in  the  several  spheres  in  which 
he  took  a  positiou,  cannot  be  determined  in 
any  other  mode,  than  by  instituting  an  in- 
quiry^  which  must  be  irrespective  of  all  per- 
sonal feelings,  and  must  be  pursued  on 
grounds  not  at  all,  or  very  remotely  related 
one  to  the  other.  He,  in  his  writings,  occu- 
pies a  place  in  the  departments  of  theology 
— moral  philosophy,  and  intellectual  science, 
of  ecclesiastical  polity,  of  political  economy, 
and  of  that  science  which  has  not  yet  authen- 
tically received  its  designation,  but  which 
embraces  whatever  bears  upon  the  social, 
domestic,  and  individual  well-being  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  a  civilized  and  indus- 
trial community. 

In  each  of  these  respects  Dr.  Chalmers 
may  rightfully  claim  a  standing  of  note,  in 
some  of  them  a  place  of  high  note ;  but  as 
to  each,  or  within  each  of  these  spheres,  he 
has  his  competitors,  and,  perhaps,  his  supe- 
riors. Now,  if  any  attempt  were  made  to 
indicate  what  might  be  the  relative  value 
of  his  contributions  to  these  above-named 
sciences,  it  must  proceed  upon  the  ground  of 
a  carefully  conducted  analysis  of  his  writ- 
ings. Manifestly,  no  such  process,  no  such 
analysis,  could  there  be  room  for  within  the 
compass  of  an  article  which  is  professedly 
devoted  to  the  MSMOia  at  this  time  before  us. 
And  yet,  undoubtedly,  it  is  to  be  desired 
that  some  such  distributive  analysis  of  writ- 
ings so  voluminous  and  important,  should  be 
undertaken.  But,  whether  the  greatness, 
the  variety,  and  the  difficulty  of  the  task, 
should  discourage  any  one  from  attempting 
Up  we  cannot  say ;  and  yet  think  that,  if  un- 


dertaken and  performed  modestly  and  as- 
siduously, and  with  a  feeling  at  once  of  in- 
dependence and  of  respectful  and  affectionate 
regard  to  the  memory  of  so  great  a  man,  a  cri- 
ticism of  this  kind  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  in 
some  manner  serviceable  to  readers  of  the 
Works,  and  that  it  would  mvolve  small  risk 
of  damaee  to  a  reputation  such  as  that  of 
Dr.  Chalmers.  Thus  thinking,  we  propose, 
therefore,  in  a  future  Number  of  this  Re- 
view, and  at  some  length,  to  enter  upon  the 
ground  we  have  named :  and  in  making  this 
announcement  we  feel  the  more  free  to  re- 
turn to  our  immediate  purpose.  Apart  from 
such  an  intention  here  professed,  it  would 
have  seemed  proper  or  indispensable  at  this 
point  to  advance  an  opinion,  more  or  less 
amply  expressed,  as  to  the  characteristics  of 
that  system  of  doctrines  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
maintained  and  promulgated  from  his  chair, 
first  at  St.  Andrews  and  afterwards  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  Profbssobial  Chair  was,  in  truth. 
Dr.  Chalmers's  best  loved  position  as  a  pub- 
lic man.  It  was  this  which  he  had  most  de- 
sired ;  and  when  it  came  in  sight,  he  stepped 
forward  to  it  with  the  most  thorough  satis- 
faction :  it  was  for  the  sake  of  this  that  he 
relinquished  tempting  emoluments — tempt- 
ing to  men  of  ordinary  mould, 

"^The  ministerial  charge  of  the  West  Church 
in  Greenock  having  recently  become  vacant,  the 
patron,  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart,  requested  Dr. 
Chalmers  to  accept  of  that  living ;  a  generoas 
and  unsolicited  ofl^r,  which  was  thus  gratefully 
declined : — 

Edinburgh,  T^th  December,  1831. 
**  To  Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart. 

"Dear  Sm  Michael. — I  deeply  feel  the  whole 
force  of  the  compliment  you  have  done  me  in  offer- 
ing to  my  acceptance  the  most  lucrative  ecclesias- 
tical living  in  Scotland,  and  whose  endowments,  I 
believe,  are  nearly  double  those  of  the  one  which  I 
now  occupy.  You  may  well  believe  that  nothing 
could  induce  me  to  decline  the  honor  and  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  proposal  but  a  firm  conviction 
of  the  superior  importance  of  a  Theological 
Chair  to  any  Church  whatever,  along  with  the 
rooted  preference  which  I  have  ever  felt  for  the 
Professorial  over  the  ministerial  life. 

**  Mv  personal  gratitude  to  yourself  for  this 
truly  handsome  proposition  is  in  every  way  as 
strong  and  as  heartfelt  as  if  I  had  acceded  to  it. 
You  have  in  fact  conferred  upon  me  a  substantial 
favor  bv  having  placed  withm  my  reach  a  bene- 
fice so  lucrative.  You  have  enabled  me  to  say, 
in  language  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  in  what 
estimation  I  hoU  the  Professorships  of  Theology 
throughout  Scotland;  and  in  pleading,  whether 
for  die  virtuous  patronage  or  for  the  adequate  en- 
dowment of  these  high  offices,  your  ofi!br  of  the 
parish  of  Greenock  will  eflfectually  shield  me 
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from  any  on^neroas  impatation  to  which  I  might 
otherwise  have  been  exposed. 

**  Permit  me  to  state  the  cordial  satisfaction  I 
feel  in  the  deep  sense  which  yon  express  of  the 
deep  responsibility  that  attaches  to  the  exercise 
of  the  Church  patronage  wherewith  Providence 
hath  invested  yon;  and  with  my  most  earnest 
prayers  both  for  your  public  usefulness  and  for 
your  highest  personal  interests,  I  have  the  honor 
to  be,  aetir  Sir  Michael^our  most  obliged  and 
most  obedient  servant, — Thomas  Chalmers." — 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  310,311. 

This  decisive  preference  of  the  Professor's 
Chair  to  the  pulpit  carries  with  it  much 
meaning,  as  indicative  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  in- 
tellectual and  moral  conformation ;  and  the 
more  so  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  man 
who  thus  loved  and  chose  the  class-room 
had  always  at  his  conunand'  crowded  and 
overcrowded  churches.  It  would  have  been 
no  wonder  if  a  preacher,  so  much  followed 
and  flattered,  had  found  for  himself  a  plea  of 
"usefulness"  sufficient  to  overbear  any 
reasons  which  would  have  confined  him  to 
the  less  exciting  duties,  and  to  the  drudgery 
of  the  teacher's  office.  As  subsidiary 
motives,  tending  to  confirm  him  in  this  pre- 
ference, we  should  be  safe  in  naming  that 
opinion  of  the  value  of  '*  popularity"  which 
had  settled  itself  upon  his  feelings,  as  well 
as  fixed  itself  in  his  understanding.  A  con^ 
lemptuous  feeling  it  was  not ;  for  his  nature 
was  too  generous,  and  his  humanity  too  deep 
and  broad,  to  admit  of  a  sentiment  the  har- 
boring of  which  implies  coldness  of  heart 
and  pride.  He  would  and  did  scorn  bcuenesa, 
but  it  was  not  in  him  to  scorn  the  mere  folly, 
levity,  and  waywardness,  that  rush  in  to  lay 
their  contributions  at  the  feet  of  a  popular 
preacher.  He  did  not  haughtily  set  his  foot 
upon  these  offerings,  but  be  gladly  escaped 
from  the  place  were  they  were  wont  to  be 
heaped  upon  him.  This  class  of  worshippers 
have  only  themselves  to  thank  if  they  some- 
times drive  into  retirement  one  whom  they 
would  gladly  have  retained  ;  give  them  an 
idol,  a  puppet,  and  the  thing  will  stay  with 
them  until  they  are  tired  of  it,  and  call  for 
another ;  but  if,  as  happens  once  in  three 
centuries,  it  is  a  man  they  have  to  do  with, 
it  is  likely  that  he  will  get  himself  away 
from  them  as  quickly  as  he  may.  Chalmers's 
instinctive  sagacity,  and  his  keen  perception 
of  human  nature,  together  with  his  high 
moral  tone,  and  the  constitutional  impatience 
of  his  temper,  altogether  operated  to  abate 
very  much  the  pleasurable  emotions  attend- 
ant upon  popularity ;  the  disgust  nearly 
balanced  the  gratification. 


There  was  yet  another  class  of  considera- 
tions that  went  to  the  side  of  the  Professor's 
duties,  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
Preacher  and  Pastor.  The  unwearied  ener- 
gy of  his  nature,  his  lofty  conceptions  of  the 
ministerial  office,  the  practical  turn  of  hiS 
mind  in  whatever  related  to  social  interests, 
his  talent  for  organization,  and,  as  the  "  bond 
of  perfectness,"  around  all  these  forces — the 
depth  and  animation  of  his  benevolence, 
combined  to  bring  with  them  such  a  sense 
of  what  should  be  done,  or  attempted  by  a 
parish  minister,  that,  when  he  set  himself  to 
do  it,  the  mighty  task  well-nigh  crushed  him : 
a  giant's  strength  broke  down  beneath  the 
load  of  an  archangel's  labors.  It  was  with 
feelings  of  prostration  that  he  left  Glasgow, 
on  his  way  to  St.  Andrews.  We  should, 
perhaps  say,  that  a  mingled  consciousness  of 
the  collapse  of  his  physical  and  mental  pow- 
ers was  that  which  drove  him  from  his  field 
of  pastoral  labor  :— 

"  I  should  like  to  unite  the  labor  of  preoaration 
for  the  pulpit  with  the  labor  of  bousebola  minis- 
trations in  the  parish;  this  is  a  union  which  I 
have  made  manv  attempts  to  realize,  and  I  now 
find  myself  to  be  altogether  unequal  to  it :  this 
mortifying  experience  has  grown  upon  me  for  a 
good  many  months,  but  never  did  it  become  so 
distinct  and  decisive  until  the  present  winter.  My 
very  last  attempt  at  exertion  out  of  doors  has 
been  followed  up  by  several  weeks  of  utter  inca- 
pacity for  fixed  thought.  I  find  it  impossible  any 
longer  to  acquit  myself  both  of  the  personal  and 
mental  fatigues  of  my  present  office." — Vol.  ii. 
p.  374. 

That  no  feeling  of  personal  mortification, 
as  if  he  had  slenderly  or  with  little  fruit, 
discharged  his  high  functions  as  a  parish 
minister,  mixed  itself  with  the  reasons  that 
led  him  from  Glasgow  to  St.  Andrews,  is 
quite  certain.  Dr.  Hanna,  in  a  very  effective 
passage,  sums  up  the  product  of  his  minis- 
trations there ;  and  it  is  a  sort  of  justice, 
even  to  the  biographer,  to  cite  this  testimony, 
in  this  place — every  6ount  of  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  strictly  conformable  to  truth : — 

•*  When  Dr.  Chalmers  came  to  Glasgow,  by  the 
great  body  of  the  upper  classes  of  society  evan- 
gelical doctrines  were  nauseated  and  despised: 
when  he  left  it,  even  by  those  who  did  not  bow  to 
their  influence,  these  doctrines  were  acknowledg- 
ed to  be,  indeed,  the  very  doctrines  of  the  Bible* 
When  Dr.  Chalmers  came  to  Glasgow,  in  the  eye 
of  the  multitude  evangelism  stcwd  confounded 
with  a  drivelling  sanctimoniousness,  or  a  sour- 
minded  asceticism :  when  he  left  it,  from  all  such 
false  associations  the  Christianity  of  the  New 
Testament  stood  clearly  and   nobly  redeemed. 
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When  Dr.  Chalmers  came  to  Glasgow,  for  nearly 
a  eentary  the  Magistrate  and  Town-Council  had 
exercised  the  city  patronage  in  a  spirit  determin- 
edly anti-evangehcal :  when  he  left  it,  so  com- 
plete was  the  revolution  which  had  been  effected, 
that  from  that  time  forward  none  but  evangelical 
dergyroen  were  appointed  by  the  city  patrons. 
When  Dr.  Chalmers  came  to  Glasgow,  there  and 
elsewhere  over  Scotland,  were  many  most  devot- 
ed clergymen  of  the  Establishment  who  had 
^▼en  themselves  op  wholly  to  the  ministry  of  the 
word  and  to  prayer,  but  tliere  was  not  one  in 
whose  faith  and  practice  week-day  ministrations 
had  the  place  or  power  which  he  assigned  to 
them :  when  he  leflL  it  he  had  exhibited  such  a 
model  of  fidelity,  diligence,  and  activity,  in  all  de- 
partments of  ministerial  labor,  as  told  finely  upon 
the  spirit  and  practice  of  the  whole  ministry  of 
Scotland.  When  Dr.  Chalmers  came  to  Glasgow, 
unnoticed  thousands  of  the  city  population  were 
•inking  into  ignorance,  infidelity,  and  vice,  and 
his  eyes  were  tlie  first,  in  this  country,  to  foresee 
to  what  a  fearful  magnitude  that  evil,  if  suffered 
to  go  on  unchecked,  would  rise :  when  he  left  it, 
his  ministry  in  that  city  remained  behind  him  a 
permanent  warning  to  a  nation  which  has  been 
ont  slow  to  learn  that  the  greatest  of  all  ques- 
tions, both  for  statesmen  and  for  churchmen,  is 
the  condition  of  those  untaught  and  degraded 
thousands  who  swarm  now  around  the  base  of  the 
■ocial  edifice,  and  whose  brawny  arms  may  yet 
grasp  its  pillars  to  shake  or  to  destroy.  When 
Th.  Chalmers  came  to  Glasgow,  in  the  literary 
circles  of  the  Scottish  metropolis  a  thinly  dis- 
guised infidelity  sat  on  the  seats  of  greatest  in- 
fluence, and  smiled  or  scoffed  at  a  vital,  energetic 
fiiith  in  the  great  and  distinctive  truths  of  revela- 
tion, while,  widely  over  his  native  land  the  spirit 
of  a  frigid  indifference  to  religion  prevailed: 
when  he  left  it,  the  current  of  public  sentiment 
had  beffun  to  set  in  a  contrary  direction,  and 
idthough  it  took  many  years,  and  the  labor  of 
nany  other  hands  to  carry  that  healthful  change 
onward  to  maturity,  yet,  1  believe,  that  it  is  not 
over-estimating  it  to  say,  that  it  was  mainly  by  Dr. 
Chalmers's  ministry,  in  Glasgow — by  his  efforts, 
at  this  period,  in  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press 
— that  the  tide  of  national  opinion  and  sentiment 
was  turned."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  483-485. 

It  was  from  a  field  thus  tilled  by  himself 
— a  field  so  extensive,  and  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  most  vivid,  that  he  turned 
away  to  place  himself  in  the  Professor's 
Chair.  We  do  not  think  that  the  foremost 
motives,  in  this  instance,  were  those  which 
apmng  from  his  conscious  need  of  repose — 
bodily  and  mental ;  nor,  if  we  might  say  it, 
without  risk  of  being  misunderstood,  do  we 
diink  that  the  one  motive  named  by  himself, 
as  determinative  of  his  preference,  was  in 
fact  the  impulse  (though  he  thought  it  to  be 
so)  that  carried  him  from  the  one  sphere  of 
labor  to  the  other.  He  said,  and  he  fully 
believed  it,  that  he  would  rather  spend  him- 


self as  a  Professor,  than  as  a  Pastor,  be- 
cause, while  discharging  the  one  function, 
his  influence  would  touch  a  single  congre- 
gation only ;  but  in  the  other  case  it  would 
immediately  be  spread  over  a  hundred.  This 
was  a  ffoou  reason  for  such  a  preference,  and 
an  obvious  one  too;  but,  we  think,  a  far 
deeper  instinct  of  the  intellectual  nature  was 
that  which  worked  within  him,  though  he 
knew  it  not. 

Instincts  have  relation  always  to  the  func- 
tions which  the  being  is  destined  to  discharge; 
and  this  is  true  of  man  in  his  highest  devel- 
opments, as  well  as  of  the  insect  tribes 
Minds  of  the  very  first  class — of  which  Ba- 
con and  Newton  may  stand  as  the  fittest 
samples — are  swayed  by  an  instinct  of  a  less 
determinate  sort  than  that  which  so  irresistibly 
takes  its  course  with  others.  These  first-class 
men  know,  with  a  tranquil  assurance,  that,  in 
due  time,  they  shall  enter  upon  their  king- 
dom, and  shall  rule  the  mind  of  the  species 
through  ages  that  are  future.  Their  function 
is  to  carry  the  mind  of  the  species  forward 
on  to  new  ground  ;  and  this  is  a  function 
which  no  turbulent  or  very  vivid  emotions 
must  disturb.  Minds  of  the  class  next  below 
these,  whose  mission  in  the  world  it  is  to 
take  up  the  body  of  admitted  and  accept- 
ed truth,  and  to  shed  it  (as  one  might  sav) 
fraught  with  a  new  energy  into  other  minds, 
these  are  urged  forward  by  an  impulse  than 
which  none  within  the  compass  of  our  nature 
is  more  potent,  or  is  more  irrepressible. 
"Nature,  as  we  are  used  vapidly  to  say, 
"  does  nothing  in  vain."  When  she  launches 
into  the  world  a  mind  that  can  carry,  and 
sway,  and  ingerminate  other  minds,  she  binds 
in  the  bundle  of  its  faculties  a  faculty,  a  force, 
an  impulse,  of  undying  elasticity,  which  car- 
ries that  mind  onward  towards  its  field,  its 
sphere  ;  bringing  it,  as  by  an  unfailing  guid- 
ance, into  the  midst  of  the  minds  upon  which 
it  is  to  work.  When  this  one  potential  intel- 
ligence does  find  itself  at  the  very  core  of  a 
cluster  of  minds,  then,  and  not  till  then,  it 
feels  itself  at  home :  then  the  destined  facul- 
ties, the  destined  function,  and  the  destined 
sphere  of  action,  are  all  brought  into  produc- 
tive juxta- position.  The  one  mind  has  reach- 
ed its  centre  of  stable  equipoise,  and  the  man 
says, — "  Now  I  am  where  I  would  be ;  nor 
would  I  change  places  with  a  king."  No  ; 
why  should  he  ?  for  himself  is  a  sovereign  ; 
the  Chair,  which  is  a  "  chair*'  only  to  a  pro- 
fessor of  ordinary  stamp,  is,  to  such  a  man, 
truly  a  throne. 

But  why  should  not  a  mind  like  that  of 
ChaLners  content  itself  with,  or  prefer,  aeon- 
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g^gatioQ,  offering  to  his  eye,  as  it  does,  twen- 
ty times  the  number  of  faces  every  week  ? 
Plainly  this  will  not  be  to  him  what  he  is  in 
quest  of — his  own  sphere.  The  assemblage 
in  churah  is  far  too  promiscuous,  and  it  com- 
prises a  large  admixture  of  what  is  worthless 
m  relation  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  govern- 
ing mind  :  it  has  none  of  that  unity  of  inten- 
tion which  belongs  to  the  select  congregation 
of  the  class-room,  every  individual  of  which 
is,  or  seems  to  be,  resolvedly  fixed  upon  the 
definite  purpose  which  all  are  pursuing.  A 
governing  mind  like  that  of  Chalmers,  must 
have  under  its  hand  masculine  intellects,  ca- 
pable of  following  on  an  arduous  path  ; 
young  intellects,  too,  susceptible  of,  and 
yielding  to,  the  plastic  hand ;  and  intellects 
already  determined  to  a  high  object ;  and 
these  must  come  under  the  moulding  influ- 
ence daily. 

Then,  as  the  means  of  greatly  enhancing 
his  influence  over  the  minds  and  souls  of 
young  men.  Dr.  Chalmers  entered  the  class- 
room, already  invested  with  a  reputation  of 
the  highest  sort,  acquired  in  the  pulpit  and 
through  the  press.  He  had  won  a  bright 
fame,  more  extensive  than  the  British  Islands, 
and  he  came  among  these  young  men,  dedi- 
cating to  their  service  powers  which,  at  all 
times,  could  secure  to  him  splendid  audiences, 
and,  if  he  had  chosen,  large  emoluments. 
Among  those  men  of  mark  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  Universities,  as 
public  teachers,  very  few  have  brought  with 
them  so  large  an  amount  of  wealth  acquired 
in  other  fields, — that  is  to  say  the  wealth  of 
a  great  reputation — as  did  Chalmers.  And 
when  he  appeared  before  his  students  he 
came  with  his  mind  and  heart  entire.  His 
step  as  he  advanced,  was  the  steady  tread  of 
a  man  who  comes,  body  and  soul,  to  discharge 
his  office.  It  was  not  that  of  one  who,  at 
the  call  of  a  college-clock,  has  dragged  him- 
self reluctantly  from  the  more  favored  occu- 
pations of  his  study,  and  who,  when  the 
grudged  hour  has  been  given  to  his  class, 
turns  upon  his  heel,  well  pleased  to  go,  and 
conscious  that  his  stay  is  nndesired  by  those 
whom  he  leaves. 

And  as  there  was  no  perfunctory  listless- 
ness  in  the  class-room  where  Chalmers  met 
his  students,  so  neither  did  he  labor  under 
the  disadvantage  which  attaches  to  the  pro- 
fessorial function  in  the  English  Universities. 
In  fact,  to  no  9uch  disparagements  would  it 
have  been  poasible  for  him  to  have  submitted. 
At  Oxford  and  Cambridge  the  system  of  pri- 
vate tuition — ^the  "  coaching" — ^prodigal  as  it 
is  of  the  life-power  of  so  many  accomplished 


men — the  teachers^  and  costly,  in  a  pecuniary 
sense,  as  it  is  to  the  learner,  is  nevertheless 
found  to  have  an  efficiency,  as  compared  with 
class  or  professorial  teaching,  which  probaUy 
will  always  secure  for  it  the  preference ;  or, 
at  least,  will  do  so  until  changes  the  most  ex- 
tensive shall  have  been  introduced  into  the 
methods  of  training  that  are  pursued  in  the 
same  places.  Bat,  it  need  not  be  said,  there 
can  never  be  two  paramount  systems,  tiakinff 
effect  within  the  same  circle.  At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  the  working  men — the  men  who 
are  intent  upon  taking  the  highest  honors  to 
which  they  can  asnire — the  men  who  draw 
upon  themselves  the  expectant  eyes  of  their 
peers,  and  the  quiet  approval  of  their  Buperii»B 
—-these  men  perfectly  well  know  that  their 
chance  of  success  is  affected  scarcely  in  any 
degree  by  what  they  do,  or  what  they 
may  listen  to,  in  the  lecture-room,  witn 
the  professor,  (and  he  knows  this  to  be  the 
fact  too,)  but  that  all  must  turn  upon  the 
use  they  can  make  of  that  hour  of  earnest 
attention  which  they  pass  daily  with  their 
tutor  alone.  Given,  in  any  two  instances,  an 
equal  amount  of  natural  capacity  and  of  pre- 
vious acquirement,  then  tne  question,  as  to 
the  success  of  either  of  the  two,  is — **  Who 
is  his  coach  ?"  This  known,  the  result  might 
be  predicted  with  little  risk  of  error. 

The  professor,  let  him  be  what  he  may — 
able  and  zealous  too — must  be  content  to  re- 
gard the  function  he  discharges  as  formal 
merely  or  chiefly.  He  well  knows  as  to  every 
hard- reading  and  aspiring  man  who  fre- 
quents the  lecture-room,  that  every  moment 
spent  there  is,  and  must  be,  intently  grudged, 
as  so  much  time  deducted  from  his  available 
hours  of  labor.  One  cannot  even  fancy  Dr. 
Chalmers  filling  a  professor's  chair  under 
any  such  ambitions  as  these.  An  empty 
honor  would  he  have  deemed  the  very  high- 
est appointment  at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge, 
which  would  have  compelled  him  thus  to 
**  beat  the  air*'  daily.  But  a  Scotch  profes- 
sorship was  that  which  fully  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements of  his  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
stitution. He  needed  to  stand  among  those — 
a  limited  and  selected  company — into  whose 
^ouls  he  could  breathe  his  own  soul,  whose 
aims  in  life  he  could  elevate,  whose  purposes 
he  could  fix,  and  to  whose  principles  of  as- 
tion  he  could  impart  singleness  of  direcUon. 
As  to  scientific  proficiency,  or  as  to  individual 
attainments  and  competency  of  the  men  be- 
fore him,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his 
habits  and  bearing  as  an  academic  man  were 
in  any  remarkable  degree  adapted  to  the  fur- 
therance of  the  students  in  the  attabmeoiof 
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a  thoroagh  Bcientific  proficiency.  Chalmers 
at  Edinburgh,  woald  send  forth  men  full 
of  soul  and  high  purpose:  Mr.  Hopkins, 
at  Cambridge,  a  perennial  tide  of  senior 
wranglers! 

Scotland  is  now  filled  with  men,  and  Eng- 
land has  more  than  a  few  such,  who  are 
never  weary  of  giving  utterance  to  their  feel- 
ings when  they  speak  of  those  times  of  hap- 
py excitement  which  they  spent  in  the  Moral 
Philosophy  or  the  Theology  Class-room, 
while  Dr.  Chalmers  held  the  mind  and  soul 
of  all  present  in  his  powerful  grasp.  Far 
are  we  from  saying  or  surmising  that  the 
atrictly  academic  or  professorial  part  of  the 
intellectual  nourishment  then  and  there  im- 
parted was  any  way  less  than  it  might  or 
should  have  been;  probably  it  was  more 
than  the  average  amount  of  instruction  con- 
veyed by  those  who  have  oocupied  the  same  po- 
sition. But  we  think  that  what  was  more  than 
this — even  the  whole,  or  nearly  so,  of  that  mo- 
ral impetus  which  he  communicated  to  the 
young  men  around  him,  might  be  wanting,  and 
yet  a  college  system  might  be  reckoned  good 
and  efficient  in  every  substantial  respect ;  nay, 
in  some  respects  the  ends  of  a  college  course 
may  be  attained  more  completely  and  more 
securely,  apart  from  so  much  excitement, 
than  along  with  it. 

The  extraordinary  impulse'  which  Dr. 
Chalmers  gave  to  the  young  ministerial  mind 
of  Scotland,  from  the  professor's  chair,  had 
relation  to  those  great  movements  which  af- 
terwards he  originated  or  promoted.  What 
was  needed  throughout  the  country  during 
the  years  of  the  national  struggle  then  im- 
pending was,  that  which  he  with  unexampled 
power  imparted.  The  young  ministerial 
mind  of  Scotland  needed  to  be  put  afresh 
into  possession  of  a  thorough  and  unabated 
evangelic  scheme  of  belief,  as  opposed,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  all  semi-infidel  evasions,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  a  stem  and  rigid  doctrinal  notion- 
aUsm,  the  wordy  dialectic  fixedness  of  the  Cov- 
enanting era.  The  stiff  adherence  to  principles, 
and  the  unbending  following  out  into  practice 
of  a  general  rule,  much  needed  to  pass  under 
a  process  which  should  retain  the  morcU  sub- 
ttance  of  thb  firmness,  while  it  loosened,  and 
broke  up,  and  scaled  off,  the  time-thickened 
crust  of  pertinacity  and  scrupulosity.  A 
master's  hand  was  needed  in  Scotland-— (one 
might  say  a  giant's  arm^ — to  rend  away  from 
deep  and  earnest  piety  its  Pharisaism,  and  to 
rid  Christian  morality  of  Rabbiism.  There 
was  needed  a  Gkiat  Soul,  and  a  strong 
mind,  competent  to  the  task  of  putting  upon 
thuigs  Chnstiaoi  a  CknUian  interpretation, 


instead  of  a  Jewish  gloss.  Chalmers  render- 
ed this  service  to  the  Church  without  relax- 
ing any  great  principles,  and  without  letting 
in  the  latitudinarian  feeling.  Always  serious 
himself,  and  observant  of  whatever  is  indeed 
sacred,  he  could,  without  risk  of  mischief, 
bring  down  the  forces  of  his  robust  under- 
standing to  bear,  with  a  crushing  weight, 
upon  any  of  those  solemn  frivolities,  or  punc- 
tilious overdolngs,  which  Scotland  had  retain- 
ed as  keepsakes  of  its  ancient  Puritanism. 
Much  was  done  by  Chalmers  incidentally 
among  his  students,  to  set  their  genuine  seri- 
ousness— the  proper  conscientiousness — upon 
a  broader  and  more  solid  foundation  than  here- 
tofore it  had  occupied ;  but  we  are  far  from 
sure  that  this  same  process,  so  important 
and  necessary  in  relation  to  the  spreading 
impiety  of  the  present  times,  does  not  yet 
need  to  be  carried  a  stage  or  two  farther  still. 

Much  was  done  also— (we  need  not  doubt 
it)— by  Dr.  Chalmers  from  the  Chair,  and  in 
the  course  of  his  personal  communications 
with  his  students,  to  loosen  from  their  minds 
that  overweening  regard  to  the  religious 
usages  peculiar  to  Scotland,  which  has  operat- 
ed to  encase  its  ministers  in  their  ecclesiastical 
nationality.  His  frequent  visits  to  England, 
and  the  felicitous  friendships  which  resulted 
from  his  intercourse  with  the  ministers  and 
lay  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  pro- 
duced in  himself  a  cordial  and  very  unreserved 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  highest  order 
of  piety  may,  and  does  flourish,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  Episcopacy ;  and  that  a  worship 
thoroughly  spiritual  may  consist  with,  and 
does  express  itself  through,  a  liturgy. 

Breadth  of  feeling,  breadth  of  view,  an  all- 
embracing  grasp  of  whatever  matters  might 
be  before  him,  and,  in  a  word,  a  statesman's 
comprehensiveness,  a  statesman's  sagacity,  a 
statesman's  power  of  continuous  attention  to 
details,  while  retentive  of  his  larger  purposes, 
and  ulterior  projects,  these,  as  we  think,  were 
those  characteristics  of  Chalmers's  mind,which 
as  more  or  less  prominently  developed  in 
the  class-room,  were  slowly,  and  through  the 
course  of  his  twenty  years  of  professorial  life, 
coming  to  bear  upon  the  rising  ministerial 
body  in  Scotland,  giving  to  it,  not  merelv  a 
new  and  extraordinary  impulse,  but  what 
was  not  less  needed,  a  far  more  freely  de- 
veloped Christian  intelligence  than  had  here- 
tofore belonged  to  it.  The  word  which 
Chalmers  might  have  addressed  to  the  young 
mind  of  Scotland,  as  from  year  to  year  it  came 
under  his  traininff,  was  of  this  sort  (using  a 
little  paraphrastic  license)—"  For  God,  at 
this  Ume,  and  in  ^t%^^un&ass^  ^^\  "^^  >b=^^ 
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ikiovemenU  in  which  we  are  to  act  our  parts, 
has  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  bondage,  and 
of  straitness,  and  of  inferential  sorapuJosity  : 
but  the  spirit  of  love,  of  power,  and  of  a 
sound  mind.** 

If  any  zealons  admirer  of  this  great  man 
were  to  come  forward,  and  to  allege,  in"  his 
praise,  certain  8peci6c  services  which  he  had 
rendered  to  philosophy,  in  carrying  forward, 
as  a  teacher,  moral  and  theological  science, 
(or  political  science,)  in  the  first  place,  the 
bringing  forward  a  claim  of  this  sort  might 
perhaps  impel  us  to  demur  as  to  certain  par- 
ticulars ;  but  more  than  this,  we  should  feel 
that,  in  so  doing,  the  panegyrist  was  taking 
up  a  questionable,  instead  of  an  unquestion- 
able ground  of  commendation.  For,  whether 
or  not  Dr.  Chalmers,  as  Professor  of  moral 
philosophy,  or  of  theology,  has  materially 
advanced  sacred  and  ethical  science,  it  is 
quite  certain  that,  from  his  chair,  he  did  ren- 
der a  service  to  his  country  which  was  of  in- 
comparably higher  importance  and  value; 
inasmuch,  as  he  sent  forth  over  its  surface,  a 
body  of  men,  who,  if  they  turn  not  aside  from 
the  path  whereon  he  set  them  forward,  may, 
and  with  God's  help  will,  bring  about,  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  Establishment,  as  well 
as  outside  of  it,  the  Christian  Regeneration 
of  Scotland.  To  do  this,  Chalmers  was  given 
to  Scotland.  Let  her  see  to  it  then,  that  the 
mission  of  a  man  whom  she  delights  to  name, 
does  not  fail  of  its  effect. 

The  view  which  we  have  thus  been  led  to 
take  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  position,  while  he  was 
occupying  academic  chairs,  would  naturally 
extend  itself  over  the  wider  field  of  which  he 
took  possession,  before  the  world,  as  a  writer, 
strenuously  and  effectively  maintaining  a  cer- 
tain scheme  of  doctrines,  in  political  economy, 
and  in  its  related  practical  subjects.  What 
those  doctrines  speciBcally  were,  we  may  find 
opportunity  in  a  future  article  to  state  ;  and 
may  then,  perhaps,  venture  to  advance  an 
opinion  as  to  their  quality  and  value.  But  at 
present  we  may  well  hold  off  from  all  such 
questions.  As  a  writer  upon  political  eco- 
nomy, upon  municipal  administration,  and 
upon  the  statistics  of  Christian  benevolence, 
Chalmers  stands  before  us — and  in  this  light 
we  think  he  will  appear  to  the  men  of  the 
next  age,  not  as  the  originator,  or  peculiarly 
as  the  furtherer  of  Science  ;  but  as  the  man 
who  with  a  suasive  power,  and  a  practical 
efficiency,  unequalled,  certainly  not  surpassed 
by  any  man  of  his  times,  gave  an  impulse  to 
that  altogether  modem  mood  of  Christian  be- 
nevolence which  concerns  itself  with  the  well- 


being,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  industrial 
classes,  ana  of  the  class  below  these. 

This  recent  product  of  Christianity,  (a  pro- 
duct so  worthy  of  ft,  and  so  congenial,)  this 
mighty  force,  working  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
privileged — the  favored — the  provided  for, 
and  which  forbids  them  to  slumber  upon  their 
comforts,  while  thousands  of  their  kindred 
are  in  extremity  of  suf&ring,  this  modem 
business-souled  benevolence,  destined  as  it 
yet  is,  to  bring  about  noiseless  renovations 
throughout  the  human  system,  shifting  the 
position  of  all  things,  and  giving  a  new  form 
and  color  to  all,  was  in  a  transition  state  at 
the  moment  of  Chalmers's  coming  before  the 
world,  for  it  was  just  then  in  course  of  move* 
ment  to  return  upon  its  true  foundations.  A 
word  will  suffice  to  explain  what  we  mean. 

At  length,  that  is  to  say,  at  a  time  of 
which  some  now  surviving,  may  retain  a  re- 
collection, there  took  place  a  sudden  move- 
ment in  Hades.  The  long  rejected,  or  ra^er 
let  us  say  it,  the  long  postponed  prayer  of 
DrvES  came  to  be  favorably  listened  to,  and 
Lazarus,  gladly  springing  upon  his  feet,  left 
Abraham's  bosom  on  a  mission  of  mercy,  and 
coming  up  upon  earth,  he  visited  in  turn  the 
palaces  of  the  "  ^ve  brethren"  of  the  man 
who,  in  his  time,  had  thoughtlessly  '^  fared 
sumptuously  every  day."  This  ghostly  mes- 
senger, drawing  aside  the  silken  curtains  of 
each  of  these  men  of  indulgence,  trhispered 
an  alarm  in  the  drowsy  ear  of  each,  and  nitted 
away,  and  returned  to  his  place  in  Paradise; 
but  it  was  enough ;  for  a  conscience  paiinip 
had  stirred  the  deepest  impulses  of  these 
awakened  men,  and  they  shook  off  their  sloth, 
and  went  forth  among  their  fellows  with  an 
earnest  purpose,  the  world  wondering  after 
them,  in  seeing  so  new  a  thing — the  rich,  the 
noble,  the  refined,  the  philosophic,  not  as  if 
wrought  upon  by  a  fitful  and  romantic  sym- 
pathy which  must  soon  exhaust  itself;  but 
effectively  roused  for  labor,  in  behalf  of  the 
forgotten  millions  of  the  people.  The  rich 
man's  "  five  brethren"  were,  as  we  have  said 
at  that  time,  thus  awakened  from  their  slum- 
ber of  sel6sh  ease. — ^The  Man  of  golden 
heaps  had  thus  been  "  pricked  to  the  heart," 
and  the  strings  of  his  bags  were  loosened.  The 
Man  of  earthly  joyousness  had  taken  alarm 
also,  and  had  sickened  of  his  pleasures.  New 
schemes  were  put  on  paper  m  the  counting- 
house  of  the  Man  of  business,  the  British  mer- 
chant, for  he  had  listened  to  the  same  call. 
The  Man  of  science  and  of  literature  also  found 
purposes  more  noble  than  the  winning  of  im- 
mortality in  the  temple  of  fame ;  and  most 
to  be  wondered  at,  not  least  to  be  admired. 
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was  the  Statesman  who,  snatching  moments 
from  cares  he  might  not  abandon,  listened  to 
proposals  which,  heretofore,  he  would  have 
scorned ;  and  he  gave  his  serviceable  coun- 
sels to  the  movers  of  every  scheme  of  bene- 
ficence. 

In  its  earlier  season  of  development,  this 
systematic,  or  organized  philanthropy  express- 
ed itself  in  relation  chiefly  to  those  physical 
evils  that  affect  humanity  ;  and,  particularly, 
to  certain  definite  classes  of  suffering ;  thence 
it  went  forward  toward  a  more  refined  con- 
cernment for  the  moral  and  spiritual  destitu- 
tion of  the  lower  classes ;  and  thence  it 
ripened  into  most  recent  condition,  which 
takes  the  practical  form  of  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganisation, and  which  embraces  the  two  ele- 
ments in  an  adjusted  administration  of  aid 
and  reform,  at  once 'spiritual  and  physical. 
The  process  of  transition,  not  easily  detected 
in  a  conspicuous  form  at  any  one  moment, 
becomes  evident,  when  we  look  at  the  public 
career  of  individuals  who  stand  a  few  years 
remote  from  each  other.  Thus,  for  instance, 
if  we  compare  Howard's  visitation  of  the  pri^ 
sons  of  Europe,  with  Elizabeth  Fry's  labors 
among  the  incarcerated  wretches  of  her  time, 
we  cannot  but  note  the  indications  of  a  pro- 
gress in  public  feeling,  which  is  full  of  mean- 
ing. Tne  sighing  of  the  prisoner  which 
Howard  had  listened  to,  and  to  which  he 
had  compelled  the  world  to  give  some  heed, 
had  at  length  come  to  waken  up  a  more 
searching  and  deep-going  compassion,  and  to 
instigate  endeavors  for  alleviating  those  of 
his  woes,  of  which  the  prisoner  himself  was 
regardless. 

In  a  manner  analogous  to  this,  and  as  in- 
dicative of  a  silent  but  momentous  advance** 
ment  of  the  Christian  spirit  from  itsrudiment- 
al  toward  its  more  reflex  and  more  refined 
expression,  the  labors  of  Wilberforce  and 
Clarkson,  and  of  their  successors  in  behalf  of 
the  negro  race — labors  which  are  yet  wait- 
ing to  reach  their  desired  consummation — 
were  followed  by  the  great  evangelizing  en- 
terprises of  the  time  that  is  now  just  gone  by  ; 
and  these  have  been  succeeded  by  those  ec- 
clesiastical and  colonizing  organizations  which, 
under  forms  so  various,  have  undertaken  to 
administer  the  funds  of  voluntary  zeal. 

Chalmers,  as  a  Political  Economist,  and 
more  distinctly  as  the  mover  of  municipal  and 
parochial  schemes  of  beneficent  labor,  and 
again,  as  the  champion  of  Establishments, 
and  as  the  vindicator  of  Endowments,  and 
still  more  decisively  as  the  Founder  and  Econ- 
omist of  a  Church-National,  though  not  Es- 
teblished,   fulfilled  a   function   incalculably 
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more  fruitful  of  good  toward  the  masses  of 
the  people^  than  could  have  been  the  concoct- 
ing, and  the  divulging,  and  the  defence  of 
any  new  scheme  of  doctrines  in  philosophy. 
Although,  therefore,  we  may  hereafter  ask, 
what  his  philosophy  was,  and  wherein  dis- 
tinguished from  that  which  he  found  ready 
to  his  hand,  the  answer  to  such  an  inquiry  is, 
in  our  view,  unimportant  when  compared  with 
the  fact,  that  so  powerful  a  mind,  impelled 
by  the  warmest  philanthropy,  and  informed 
by  Christian  principles,  came  forward  to  guide 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen,  during  the  sea- 
son of  an  extraordinary  convulsion. 

Chalmers's  moment  as  a  political  and  ec- 
clesiastical economist,  was  precisely  that  junc- 
ture in  the  history  of  Christian  benevolence, 
when  a  two-fold  revulsion  was  coming  about 
in  the  world  of  religious  and  political  feeling. 
In  the  first  place,  the  vague  and  ill- consider* 
ed,  although  true-hearted  missionary  fervor 
which  had  rushed  out  upon  the  remote  wil- 
derness of  heathenism,  knowing  scarcely  what 
it  intended,  and  unprepared  to  meet  the  sharp 
disappointments  it  had  provoked,  was  begin- 
ning to  collapse,  and  to  think  upon  its  ways ; 
and  was,  in  a  somewhat  more  hopeful  man- 
ner, applying  itself  to  tl^  vast  enterprise  be- 
fore it,  under  the  guidance  of  dearly-bought 
experience.  But  then,  in  the  second  place, 
there  was  coming  on  a  not  less  needed  and 
an  incalculably  momentous  revolution,  at 
least  in  the  best- constituted  minds,  which 
thus  expressed  itself  in  tones  of  self-reproach 
and  amazement : — **  We  are  expending  vast 
revenues,  and  we  are  sacrificing  the  best  lives, 
in  the  endeavor  to  Christianize  the  far-off 
heathenism  of  this  heathen  world  ;  but  we 
have,  meantime,  nearly  forgotten  the  fact 
that,  thick  around  us  on  every  hand,  there 
is  a  heathenism  more  virulent  in  its  quality 
than  any  which  elsewhere,  throughout  all  the 
world,  we  shall  find — the  heathenism  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  of  our  nearest  neighbors  1" 

Now  the  structure  of  Chalmers's  mind, 
and  the  decisive  tendency  of  his  dispositions, 
fitted  him,  peculiarly,  for  assenting  to,  and 
for  helping  forward,  this  two-fol4  revulsion 
of  the  religious  mind.     If  a  fervent  benevo- 
lence has  ever  glowed  in  a  human  bosom,  it 
did  in  his ;  and  he  was  susceptible  also  of 
that  species  of  excitement  to  which,  in  a 
qualified  sense,  the  term  enthusiasm  may  be 
rightfully  applied.     But,  then,  with  this  pre- 
paration of  the  heart,  there  was  conjoined  a 
most  robust  good  sense,  an  impatience  of 
sentimental  inainties — a  scorn  of  unproduc- 
tive popular  agitations — a  far-seeing  sagacity 
as  to  the  workings  of  any  scheme  which  in 
20 
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ToItm  the  ordiaary  impulses  of  human  oa- 
tare  ;  and  wilhal  an  etlraordinEirf  power  of 
ialellect  in  dealing  with,  and  in  reducing  to 
order,  the  detnils  of  "  mallera  of  business," 
which  placed  him  always  at  the  post  of  dif- 
ficulty, wbenerer  arduous  undertaliings  were 
in  view.  Chalmers  wanted  few,  if  any,  of 
those  natural  endowments  which  mi^jht  bate 
made  him  an  able  miaiBter  of  Slate.  As 
thus  qualified,  then,  it  was  that  he  put  bis 
Hercules  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  Christian 
beneficence,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
.  mindless  fervor  of  its  spring  season  was  pnsa- 
ing  on  towards  a  ripened  coadiiion  of  consid- 
erate and  instructed  energy. 

It  was  as  fraught  with  these  impulsive 
feelings,  and  as  furnished  with  these  rich 
mental  endowments,  that  Chalmers  gave  him- 
self to  his  favorite  suhjeots — political  econo- 
my and  mumcipal  adroinislraLion,  and,  at 
length  to  the  religious  Estahlishment  ques- 
tion; and  it  was  thus,  too,  showing  liimself 
as  a  man,  and  as  a  clergyman,  alive  to  every 
call  of  duty  and  humanity,  that  he  engaged 
in  those  extraordinary  ministerial  labors 
which  distinguished  his  discharge  of  the  pas- 
toral office  at  Glasgow.  Of  these  labors  it 
could  answer  no  purpose  which  we  have  in 
view  here,  to  take  account.  Every  young 
man,  henceforward  devoting  himself  to  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry,  will  take  care 
to  make  himself  fully  acquainted,  by  perusal 
and  study  of  the  volumes  before  us,  with 
the  details  of  a  ministry  so  instructive.  How 
exciting,  and  how  salutary  a  tendency  is  the 
example  therein  held  up  of  ministerial  devo- 
tedness,  and  of  that  true  and  high  tone  of 
feeling  which  leads  a  man  so  thoroughly  to 
forget  himself  and  his  popularity,  while  he 
thinks  only  of  the  miseKes  and  the  degrada- 
tions which  a  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties 
may,  in  some  measure,  alleviate  or  redress  ! 
Political  economist  he  was— and  so  he  stood 
before  the  world,  and  so  did  he  shine  in  his 
honors,  as  member  of  the  French  Institute, 
Bnd  the  like.  But  he  was  an  economist, 
bteaase  a  fervent  philanthropist  (  and  an 
economist,  beeauie  bis  reason  told  him  that 
Christian  principles  must  be  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  alt  schemes  for  brightening 
the  homes  of  the  wretched ;  and  because  his 
sense  of  duty,  as  a  parish  roiniater,  so  brought 
him  into  daily  contact  with  that  misery,  as 
that  he  could  never  cease  to  inquire  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  it,  proiimate  and  re- 
mote:— 

"  The  dearest  object  of  my  earlhly  exislence," 
he  says, "  is  the  elevaiion  of  the  common  people 


— hnmanized  by  Cbrislianity,  and   raised  by  tho 

strength  of  their  moral  habitc,  to  a  higher  platform 
of  human  nature,  and  by  which  they  may  attain 
and  enjoy  the  rtiik  end  consideration  due  to  en- 
tightened  and  companionable  men." — Vol.  lii.  p. 
433. 

Political  economy — church  extension,  and 
ministerial  laboriousness — independent  as 
they  might  seem,  one  of  the  other,  were  mol- 
ten into  a  mass  in  Chalmers's  mind.  What 
he  thought  on  abstract  scientific  grounds, 
connected  itself  with  what  he  saw  around 
him,  in  the  course  of  his  parochial  visila- 

"  On  Ibis  day  of  national  calamily,  (sermon 
preached  on  the  death  of  the  Princess  CharlotteJ 
if  ever  the  cubject  Bhonld  be  adverted  to  rrom  Ibe 
pulpit,  we  may  be  allowed  lo  express  our  rivetted 
convictioDB  on  Ibe  close  alliance  that  obtains  be> 
tween  the  polilical  intereats  and  religioai  chanc- 
ier of  the  country.  And  I  am  surely  not  oat  of 
pluce  when,  on  looking  at  the  mfgbty  mass  of  a 
city  population,  I  state  my  apprehension,  that  if 
something  be  not  done  to  bring  this  enormona  pby< 
eical  strength  under  the  control  of  Christian  and 
humanized  principle,  ihe  day  may  yet  come  when 
it  may  lift  against  Ibe  authorities  of  the  land  ila 
brawDj  vigor,  and  discharge  upon  ihero  all  tlie 
turbulence  of  ita  rude  and  volcanic  energy." 
"  Personal  and  local  interests,"  says  Dr.  Hanna, 
"  conspired  to  direct  bia  iboaghts  into  thia  pecD- 
linr  channel.  He  had  lately  finished  bis  own  snr- 
very  of  ihe  Tron  Church  parish,  and  by  personal 
inquiries  within  every  dwelling,  he  bad  found  that, 
out  of  11,120  souls,  there  were  not  more  than 
3601)  who  had  seats  or  were  in  lbs  habit  of  wor- 
ahipping  in  any  Church.  In  many  districts  two- 
thirds  of  ihe  adult  populslion  had  wholly  cast  off 
ilie  very  form  and  profession  of  Christianilf. 
Dissent  had  done  mucb,  twice  as  much,  as  in  its 
hamptred  and  ill-administered  condition,  the  Es- 
tablished Church  had  done  to  arrest  Iho  evil  ;  bat 
such,  despite  of  all  previous  eCTorls,  was  the  awful 
magnitude  to  wbicli  that  evil  had  already  attained, 
growing  too  in  a  much  more  rapid  ratio  than 
did  the  general  increase  of  the  population.  After 
most  anxious  and  profouud  rellection — reflection 
baaed  upon  personal  and  minute  observation  of 
the  condition  and  habits  of  the  lowest  and  poorest 
of  the  people.  Dr.  Chalmers  was  convinced  that 
the  only  effective  remedy  was  to  purifj-,  re-model, 
and  extend  the  parochial  economy.  Tlie  exten- 
sion of  that  economy  was  what,  perhaps,  might 
be  soonest  attained,  as  the  want  of  it  could  most 
easily  be  made  apparent." — Vol.  ii.  p.  140. 

A  fervent  benevolence,  informed  by  Chris- 
tian motives,  lodged  in  a  mind  of  statesman- 
like capacity,  of  extraordinary  power  in  de- 
spatching Ihedetailaof  business,  and  of  strong 
practical  tendency,  had  combined  to  make 
this  great  man  the  advocate  of  National  Re- 
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ligioas  Establishments.  It  was  not  that  he 
found  himself  pledged  to  an  Establishment, 
for  so  he  might  have  continued,  passively, 
with  a  hesitating  compliance  with  things  as 
•they  are :  such  is  the  position  of  very  many 
men  of  note  who  yield  themselves  through 
life  to  the  trying  and  often  perplexing  condi- 
tions that  are  inseparable  from  the  working 
of  institutions  of  this  kind.  Men  of  Chal- 
mers's order  of  mind  will  stand  by  Estabusu- 
iiKNTS  as  long  as  it  is  possible  so  to  do.  To 
attribute  to  interested  motives  the  adherence 
of  8uch  men  to  the  church-and -state  princi- 
ple, is  a  course  insufferably  illiberal ;  it  is  an 
imputation  which  those  will  be  the  readi- 
est to  cast  at  others  who,  themselves,  would 
be  the  very  last  to  make  a  sacrifice  for  con- 
science sake. 

There  is  a  class  of  minds,  and  Chalmers's 
was  an  eminent  sample  of  the  class,  that, 
from  the  power  and  compass  of  the  reason- 
ing faculty,  range  themselves  on  the  Estab- 
ment  side  of  the  great  problem  of  the  Chris- 
tian organization  of  communities.  We  shall 
be  smartly  told  that  we  beg  the  question  in 
debate  when  we  thus  roundly  affirm  that  it 
is  the  most  broadly  constituted  minds  that 
take  this  side  ;  and  yet,  whether  it  be  relish- 
ed or  not,  we  must  profess  to  think  so  ;  and 
nothing  that  has  occurred  of  late  years  (not 
the  Scottish  Disruption,  nor  Chalmers's  own 
defection)  has  shaken  our  belief  that  so  it  is. 
On  the  other  side  we  see  men,  highly  to  be 
esteemed  and  respected  as  they  are,  whose 
spiritual  sensitiveness,  which  is  more  their 
cnaracterLstic  than  is  their  practical  wisdom, 
impels  them  to  draw  back,  hurt,  and  greived, 
and  scandalized,  from  every  contact  with 
things  of  the  world,  even  with  those  .things 
to  avoid  a  touch  of  which  we  must  needs  go 
out  of  the  world.  If  these  good  men  would 
but  acknowledge  the  fact,  we  should  hear 
them  confess  with  sighs,  perhaps  with  tears, 
that  from  the  secularities  and  the  vulgarities 
of  their  own  non-established  "denomination," 
they  often  get  rubs  as  cruel  as  any  that  could 
be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  sharpest  of  the 
sharp  corners  of  a  Christianity  "  by  law  es- 
tablished." Nay,  this  is  not  all,  for  these 
over-sensitive  good  men  are  sometimes  tempt- 
ed to  wish  that,  instead  of  having  to  do  with 
the  individually  obtruded  selfish  secularity  of 
the  men  of  their  own  denomination,  they,  and 
all,  found  their  respective  interests,  and  their 
duties,  and  their  claims,  clearly  defined  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  immovable  ecclesi- 
astical usages.  The  law  is  a  tyrant  much 
rather  to  be  chosen  than  the  **  thirty-tyrants," 
every  one  of  whom  will  try  his  lash  upon 


the  shoulders  of  the  "  meek  of  the  earth." 
Along  with  these  good  men,  and  ranging 
themselves  on  the  side  opposed  to  religious 
Establishments,  are  theorists  of  various 
sorts,  the  paintings,  and  the  dottings,and  the 
notches  upon  whose  gay  wings  we  have  not 
leisure,  ju^st  now,  to  describe  particularly; 
but  who  agree  in  this,  that  all  things  actual 
are  quite  out  of  sorts,  and  that  the  Millen* 
nium  means — "universal  reform,  according 
to  my  system."  Next  come,  and  never  are 
they  wanting  in  their  places,  the  uncom- 
promising assailants  of  "authorities" — the 
totallers  as  to  every  social  constitution  which 
assumes  to  bridle  the  wantonness  of  indivi- 
dual pride,  and  which  scalds  that  pride  by 
putting  one  man  in  a  position  of  official  su- 
periority towards  his  fellows. 

Chalmers,  with  all  tenderness  towards  the 
"  weak  brother"  who  "  eateth  the  herbs"  of 
a  denominational  kitchen-garden,  and  who 
drinks  water  from  the  shallow  and  babbling 
brook  of  pure  Voluntaryism,  yet  could  never 
have  endured  to  stand  looking  upon  the 
miseries  and  the  degradations  of  millions  of  the 
people,  turning  the  winch  of  some  crazy  ma- 
chinery from  year  to  year,  which,  a  hundred 
times  over,  has  proved  itself  to  be  intrinsic- 
ally inefficient.  Something  he  must  do,  and 
some  means  he  must  lay  hold  of,  that  will 
bear  the  handling,  and  that  will  not  break  mp 
into  dust  or  splinters  when  brought  to  bear 
upon  great  evils.  As  to  the  spinners  of  theo- 
ries he  just  left  them  to  pursue  their  innocent 
pastimes.  As  to  Radicalism,  politioal  or  re- 
ligious, he  knew  human  nature  well  enough 
to  know  that,  except  at  moments  when  the 
social  body  is  approaching  a  crisis,  this  spe- 
cies of  malignancy  is  the  least  hurtful  when 
it  loudly  eructates  itself,  unrebuked  and  un- 
regarded. 

Chalmers  would  not  and  could  not  have 
consummated  the  last  and  the  immortally 
memorable  act  of  his  ecclesiastical  hfe — the 
Disruption,  and  the  founding  of  the  Frsk 
Church — if  he  had  not  come  up  to  that 
great  occasion  furnished  with  the  principles 
of  a  National  Establishment,  master  of  its 
regulated  procedures,  accustomed  to  its  rou- 
tine, and  personally  instinct  with  that  con- 
sciousness of  dignity  which  belongs  to  the 
members  of  a  great  and  recognized  corpora^ 
tion  in  correspondence  with  the  State. 

Perfectly  sure  as  we  are  that  our  readers* 
every  one  of  them,  will  look  to  the  volumes 
themselves,  rather  than  to  these  pages,  for 
whatever  relates  to  the  personal  history,  and 
to  the  individuality  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  we 
have  held  to  those  points  which  touch  hie 
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course    as  tbe    Prikcipal    Person,  relig- 
iously, of  his  time;  and,  especially,  as  the 
Leader  and  soul  of  that  course  of  events 
which  issued  in  the   establishment  of  the 
Free  Church,  and  so,  in  the  present  eccle- 
siastical partitionment  of  Scotland.     It  is  as 
connected  with  this  great  movement  (in  our 
opinion)  that  his  name  will  take  a  foremost 
place  in  the  religious  history  of  this  current 
century.     In  professing  so  to  think,  we  do 
not  involve  ourselves  in  any  questional  sur- 
mises as  to  what,  to  use  a  secular  phrase, 
may  be  called  the  **  future  fortunes"  of  the 
Free  Church.     In  truth,  as  to  this  futurity, 
we  are  quite  disinclined  to  risk  any  conjec- 
ture whatever.     And  that  for  several  reasons 
— such,  for  example,  as  these ;  that  a  course 
of  events  which  must  hinge  upon  a  thousand 
contingencies — each  of  them  incalculable,  is 
very  likely  to  disappoint  even  the  most  pro- 
bable conjectures;  that,  personally,  we  yet 
need  a  mass  of  various  evidence   bearing 
upon  the  subject,  and   pre-requi&ite  to  the 
formation  of  any  such  predictive  opinion ; 
and    conclusively — that    the    utterance    of 
an  opinion  of  this  kind  would  not  tend  to 
promote  any  desirable  end. 

What  is  far  more  safe,  and  more  likely  to 
be  serviceable  is,  in  a  word  or  two,  to  note 
those  two  or  three  religious  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal problems  to  which,  in  the  Disruption 
movement,  a  marked  prominence  was  given  ; 
or  which  received,  in  the  course  and  issue  of 
it,  a  solution,  more  or  less  complete.  In 
attempting  so  to  specify  these  problems,  one 
is  moved  to  introduce  a  name  fitting  to  stand 
by  the  side  of  Chalmers — the  name  of 
Arnold.  An  attempted  comparison  be- 
tween men  every  way  so  dissimilar,  would 
be  a  failure ;  they  were  not  men  of  the  same 
order,  or  of  the  same  intellectual  genius : 
both,  indeed,  were  such  that,  in  modern 
times,  Scotland  has  only  one  to  boast  of,  and 
England  only  one;  both  were  men  whose 
minds,  by  structure,  always  took  in  and 
grasped  the  wildest  aspect  of  the  things  with 
which  they  concerned  themselves ;  both  lost, 
in  the  presence  of  those  things,  all  thought 
of  selfish  ends  ;  both  were  morally  prepared 
to  do,  and  to  dare,  any  work  they  should  be 
eftlled  to  undertake ;  both,  with  deep  throes 
of  the  soul,  revolved  the  conditions  of  the 
social  system,  and  pondered  the  remedial 
means  that  should  be  used.  But,  as  Arnold 
was  incomparably  the  most  accomplished 
man  of  the  two,  Chalmers  had  more  in  him 
of  the  statesman,  and  more  of  practical 
force,  and  of  appliant  energy ;  and  he  must, 
we  think,   be  regarded  as,  in  a  Christian 


sense,  the  more  advanced  man  of  the  two. 
But  the  point  of  contrast  just  now  before  us 
is  this,  that,  while  Arnold  started  several 
great  problems — leaving  them  as  he  found 
them,  unsolved,  Chalmers  brought  the  ques-" 
tions  he  touched  a  stage  or  two  forward,  if 
he  did  not  actually  bring  them  on  to  a  con- 
clusion. 

The  first  of  these  problems,  and  the  one 
which  we  hold  to  have  been  conclusively  re- 
solved in  the  course  of  events  ending  in  the 
Disruption,  is  that,  the  conclusion  of  which 
may  thus  be  given : — That  Scotland  should 
never  again  look  to  Parliament,  or  to  an 
English  Government,  as  if  expecting  from 
either  any  enactments,  or  any  course  of  pro- 
ceeding touching  its  religious  welfare,  which 
shall  truly  meet  its  interests,  or  which  shall, 
in  any  enlightened  and  liberal  manner,  do  it 
good.  Scotland  must  henceforward  look  to 
itself:  that  is  to  say,  must  bring  itself,  and 
its  parties,  and  its  population,  into  a  state  of 
preparedness  for  measures  which,  when  thus 
the  country  is  ripe  for  them,  it  may  apply 
for  in  a  tone  which  no  Government  will  dare 
to  misunderstand.  Parliament  never  does 
understand  things  that  are  a  long  way  off; 
nor  is  it  easily  persuaded  to  hold  itself  to- 
gether, for  an  evening,  forty-strong,  while 
distant  interests  are  explained  and  pleaded 
for.  How  hard  a  matter  has  it  been,  often,  to 
get  to  or  keep  a  House,  for  the  affairs  of  India, 
or  of  Canada,  or  of  Ireland,  unless  indeed  when 
the  Ministry  and  the  opposition  were  joining 
issue  upon  some  single  question.  But  as  to 
Scotland,  and  the  religious  welfare  of  its 
people,  every  chance  is  against  it !  Its  own 
aristocracy  has  long  been  alienated  from  that 
well  being,  and  is  Episcopal,  so  far  almost 
as  it  is  religiously  minded  at  all ;  its  true 
well  being  involves  much  that  is  obnoxious 
to  English  tastes,  and,  worst  of  all,  no  ec- 
clesiastical questions,  purely  and  properly 
Scotch-,  can  be  cut  off  from  their  bearing 
upon  questions  relating  to  which  the  English 
ecclesiastical  feeling  is  intensely  sensitive 
and  jealous. 

A  great  problem,  which  was  brought  for- 
ward by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  carried  on  under 
his  auspices,  a  stage  or  two  toward  a  con- 
clusion, but  not  concluded,  was  that  of 
National  Establishments  ; — to  wit,  the 
abstract  desirableness  of  these  institutions  or 
their  necessity,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  may  be  so  framed  as  to  consist 
with  the  Independence  of  the  Church,  and 
with  a  perfect  development  of  individual 
civil  liberty.  We  do  not  forget  the  fact  that 
there  are  those  who  will  triumphantly  ajipeal 
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to  the  Disruption,  and  to  the  founding  of 
the  Free  Church,  as  affording  evidence  more 
than  sufficient  to  outweigh  whatever  Dr. 
Chalmers  himself,  or  others  may  have  said 
in  favor  of  the  Church  and  State  principle. 
Let  this  he  thought  by  those  who  can  so  in- 
terpret the  facts.  We  can  ourselves  imagine 
a  course  of  events,  as  not  impossible,  which 
would  turn  the  scale  decisively  on  the  other 
side,  and  thus  bring  to  bear  upon  the  ques- 
tion, with  a  new  force,  whatever  he  had 
written  and  uttered,  thereto  relating,  at  an 
earlier  period.  A  course  of  events  tending 
toward  this  issue,  would  not,  or  need  not 
be,  of  a  sort  disastrous  for  the  Free  Church  : 
the  contrary  rather.  Let  that  Church  ex- 
tend itself  continually;  let  it  realize,  more 
and  more  completely.  Dr.  Chalmers's  own 
idea  of  a  complete  territorial  occupation  of 
the  country  ;  let  it  bring  itself  into  frontage, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  with  the  population  of 
Scotland,  and  let  it  measure  itself  and  its 
means,  more  statistically,  against  the  unre- 
claimed thousands  or  millions  of  the  people ; 
and  when  it  has  done  so,  two  results,  will 
come  into  view — namely,  first,  the  immense 
insufficiency  of  any  means,  and  of  all  imagin- 
able enlargements  of  such  means,  which  the 
spontaneous  zeal  of  the  Christianized  portion 
of  a  community  can  furnish  for  Christianizing 
the  unchristian  portion.  Wonders  have 
been  effected  upon  spots  by  such  means ; 
and  wonders  have  been  done  over  wide  sur- 
faces on  extraordinary  occasions;  nor  need 
we  look  further  than  into  the  pages  of  these 
Memoirs  for  such  instances,  worthy  of  all 
admiration  and  imitation  as  they  are.  But 
neither  these  instances,  nor  any  other,  touch 
the  great  argument  involved  in  the  problem, 
how  shall  the  masses  of  the  people,  already 
vitiated  in  the  last  degree,  be  brought  under 
a  systematic  and  effective  and  permanent 
process  of  religious  instruction  and  dis- 
cipline? Say — "by  the  efforts  of  sponta- 
neous zeal :"  yes,  when  Christianity  has 
already  possessed  itself  of  the  social  system, 
in  a  manner  of  which  hitherto  we  can  cite  no 
examples. 

If  now  we  imagine  the  Free  Church  to 
prosper,  and  to  be  setting  the  stakes  of  its 
tabernacle  further  and  further  outward  every 
year,  it  will,  as  we  think,  while  doing  so, 
only  convince  itself  the  more  of  the  vast 
and  immeasurable  inadequacy  of  its  utmost 
powers  of  overtaking  the  work  before  it.  A 
spontaneous  Christian  machinery  grows,  as 
related  to  a  dense  manufacturing  population, 
at  the  rate  of  an  arithmetical  progression  ; 


but  the  vice,  ignorance,  and  misery  of  that 
population — to  the  fuller  knowledge  of  which 
it  is  coming,  swells  and  spreads  at  the  rate 
of  a  geometrical  progression.  Thus  think- 
ing, we^take  Dr.  Chalmers's  early  and  power- 
ful advocacy  of  National  Establishments  in 
the  one  hand,  and  in  the  other,  the  history 
of  the  Disruption,  and  the  entire  mass  of 
facts  attaching  to  the  progress  of  the  Free 
Church,  since  his  death  ;  and  we  bold  the 
two  in  contiguity,  not  as  if  they  were 
elements,  contradicting  and  counteracting 
each  other,  but  as  elements  of  a  problem 
which  is  still  in  progress  toward  a  genuine 
conclusion; — that  conclusion  not  unlikely  to 
be  of  the  sort  we  are  supposing,  whether  the 
Free  Church  prospers  or  declines. 

But  again.  We  are  most  willing  to  im- 
agine, not  only  that  the  Free  Church  shall 
prosper,  and  shall  spread  itself  over  the 
land  ;  but  that  the  Church  Established  shall 
hold  its  own  ground,  and  that,  instead  of 
becoming  more  and  more  secularized,  as 
might  have  seemed  probable,  it  shall  at  once 
disappoint  the  anticipations  of  its  opponents, 
and  thwart  the  views  and  purposes  of  its 
false  friends,  and  that  it  shall,  in  good  mea- 
sure, partake  of  every  better  influence  around 
it,  and  thus  hold  on,  and  go  on,  abreast  of 
its  sister  community.  Besides  this,  we  are 
willing  to  suppose  that  each  of  the  Dissent- 
ing or  separate  (orthodox)  communions  shall 
also  hold  its  own,  and  shall  win  ample  con- 
quests from  the  wilds  of  impiety  around  it. 
Now,  as  the  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things — and  which  is  the  best  and  the  hap- 
piest we  can  picture  to  ourselves  as  probable 
— there  would  still  present  itself,  not  perhaps 
before  our  own  old  eyes — too  long  used  as 
they  have  been  to  look  indifferently  upon 
such  things — but  to  the  young  and  undam- 
aged eyes  of  our  successors,  that  Enormity 
of  our  modern  Christianity — that  damning 
sin  of  Protestantism — that  source,  direct,  of 
the  perdition  of  the  lost  millions  anear  us — 
that  inestimable  prodigality  which  squanders 
the  Infinite,  and  whicn  wastes  the  funds  of 
Eternity — (we  will  not  allow  that  we  are  at 
all  indulging  in  exaggeration  when  thus  we 
speak  of)  that  ill  consequence  of  our  boasted 
liberties,  which  shows  itself  in  the  over-lap- 
ping of  so  many  costly  religious  organizations 
— each  Church,  out  of  five  or  of  seven,  inter- 
lacing its  operations  with  every  other — each 
planting  itself  athwart  the  path  of  every 
other,  and  each  spending,  upon  the  very  same 
acres,  an  amount  of  ministerial  body-and-soul 
power  and  of  popular  contribution,  which,  if 
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it  were  wisely  economized  and  carefully  dis- 
tributed, would  suffice  for  reclaiming  a  wil- 
derness ! 

It  is  this  same  reckless  spontaneousness — 
it  is  this  spurious  product  of  a  misunderstood 
conscientiousness — it  is  this  wilful  resolution 
to  have  things  managed  precisely  in  our  own 
way — it  is  this  opiniative  egotism,  spouting 
itself  out  in  wasteful  committeeism,  which, 
more  than  the  obduracy  of  the  heathen's, 
soul,  has  stayed  the  course  of  the  Missionary 
Work,  filling  our  Annual  Reports  with  sick- 
ening repetitions  of  vast  labors,  and  vast 
expenditures,  and  slender  results,  and  hopes 
always  in  the  distance  !  So  it  is  abroad — so 
it  is  at  home — so  it  is  that  the  heathen  mil- 
lions, at  home  and  abroad,  must  wait  until 
"  you — and  you — and  you — and  I,"  can  be 
content  to  see  the  world  saved,  otherwise 
than  just  to  our  taste  ! 

Here,  we  say,  is  a  problem,  urgent,  and  of 
incalculable  importance,  to  which  Chalmers, 
with  his  large  soul,  just  gave  the  inchoative 
impulse,  but  died,  leaving  it  to  be  taken  up 
and  solved  by  the  men  of  a  better  age.     But 
how   was   he  minded    toward  its  solution? 
Just  so  minded  was  he  as  we  might  be  sure 
such  a  man   would  be;  and  so  minded  as 
that,  if  this  great  question  had  come  on  to 
stand  in  a  more  tangible  and  a  more  advanced 
state,  directly  in  his  path,  he  would  have 
applied  his  giant  strength  to  it,  in  the  endea- 
▼or  to  bring  things  into  a  condition  more 
Christian-like  and  rational.    On  one  occasion, 
(after  the  Disruption,)  with  indignant  vehe- 
mence, and  "  in  the  fervor  of  intense  excite- 
ment," he  rejected  the  imputation  of  sectarian 
urns,  and  thus  spoke  at  a  public  meeting 
held  at  Edinburgh, — "  Who -eares  about  the 
Free  Church,  compared  with  the  Christian 
good  of  the  people  of  Scotland  ?   Who  cares 
about  any  Church  but  as  an  instrument  of 
Christian  good  ?  for,   be  assured,  that  the 
moral  and  religious  well-being  of  this  popula- 
tion is  of  infinitely  higher  importance  than 
the  advancement  of  any  sect." — Vol.  iv.  p. 
S94. 

At  this  moment  the  supposition  would  be 
scouted  as  utterly  chimerical,  and  fit  only  to 
amuse  the  meditations  of  a  recluse,  knowing 
nothing  of  mankind,  that  a  time  shall  come 
when  religious  folks  shall,  with  a  sort  of  in- 
stantaneous and  involuntary  impulse,  solve 
this  above-mentioned  problem  in  a  moment, 
and  without  the  help  of  argument  or  persua- 
sion. All  that  is  needed  for  bringing  about 
80  vast  and  desirable  a  result  is  this — that 
•Conscience  should  be  brought,  perhaps  by 
fiome  accident,  to  take  a  right  turn,  instead 


of  holding  on  to  a  wrong  turn.  We  have  all 
thought  it  an  axiom  in  Christian  Ethics,  that, 
in  matters  of  religious  opinion,  of  worship, 
and  of  discipline,  we  mat/  and  we  must,  indi- 
vidually, follow  our  particular  convictions ; 
but  let  it  appear,  nay,  let  it  be  demonstrated 
before  our  eyes,  that  the  practical  conse- 
quence of  our  adhering,  all  round,  to  this 
mistaken  supposition  is,  that  the  gospel, 
instead  of  blessing  all  nations,  and  of  running 
and  being  glorified  in  all  lands — instead  of 
confounding  infidelity  by  its  triumphs,  and 
absorbing  impiety  by  its  spread,  is  pinched 
in  upon  a  few  spots,  and  is  even  surrendering 
each  advantage  that  it  has  won !  When 
Christian  men,  staggered  and  dismayed  as 
they  look  at  the  map  of  the  world,  shall 
come  in  seriousness  to  ask  themselves  how, 
and  why  it  is,  and  has  been  so,  the  answer 
will  peal  as  a  thunder,  shaking  their  souls : — 
it  is  so  because  conscience,  hitherto  in  leasfae 
with  an  overweening  selfishness,  has  failed  to 
urge  upon  us  our  duty  toward  our  fellows^ — 
a  duty  which  sects  never  do  understand,  and 
can  never  discharge. 

The  admirable  sagacity  and  statesman-Iike 
ability,  which  Dr.  Chalmers  displayed,  first 
in  devising  the  plan  of  his  "  Sustentation  " 
Scheme,  and  then  in  giving  eflfect  to  it — 
successful  as  this  management  was,  operated 
very  naturally  to  veil  a  little  from  his  view 
the  inherent  difficulties  that  attach  to  the 
Fiscal  Economy  of  a  religious  body.  These 
difficulties — unless  at  moments  of  excitement, 
such  as  that  of  the  Disruption,  or  when 
energies  and  intelligence  quite  extraordinary 
are  (jis  then)  brought  to  bear  upon  the  case 
— press  as  a  dead-weight  upon  all  non-estab- 
lished Churches  ;  and  if  they  do  not  so  press 
upon  Established  Churches,  it  is  only  be- 
cause exemption  from  that  pressure  has  been 
purchased  at  a  cost  which  itself  brings  with 
it  its  full  equivalent  of  perplexities.  Now 
this  fiscal  difficulty  is  one  of  the  problems 
which,  although  in  fact  it  was  dealt  with  by 
Dr.  Chalmers,  stands  over  to  a  time  future, 
to  receive  full  and  satisfactory  solution. 

But  then  the  resolving  of  this  fiscal  prob- 
lem must  bring  with  it,  by  necessary  impli- 
cation, the  resolution  of  others  ;  such  as,  the 
true  ground  of  the  relationship  between  the 
clergy  and  the  people — so  strangely  misun- 
derstood on  all  sides,  (we  cannot  except  our 
nearest  friends,)  and  the  principle  and  prac- 
tice of  the  division  of  ministerial  labor  within 
each  Church-circuit,  and  the  Church  at 
large. 

Now,  in  a  closing  word,  we  incline  to  ex- 
press the  belief,  that  the  function  of  Chal- 
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HERS,  considered  as  an  Ecclesiastical  Person, 
was  just  this — To  bring  into  a  position  the 
most  conspicuous  imaginable  those  great  and 
perplexing  questions  which  attach  to  the 
planting  of  Christianity,  as  a  palpable  and 
TI8IBLB  iNSTrrunoN,  among  the  things  of 
this  world  ;  harmlessly  toward  itself,  and 
beneficially  as  toward  those  things.  What 
this  great  man  has  said,  written,  and  done, 
thereto  relating,  will  never  be  forgotten,  will 
never  come  to  be  disregarded,— on  the  con- 
trary, the  fruit  of  his  labors  on  this  field  is 
yet  to  spring  up  and  to  gladden  Scotland — 
perhaps  England  also,  and  the  world. 

We  find  that,  throughout  this  article,  we 
have  been  serving  Dr.  Hanna  very  much  as 


he  has  served  himself  in  the  course  of  his 
labors,  in  compiling  these  Memoirs.  He, 
occupied  with  his  great  subject,  has  kept 
himself  out  of  view ;  and  we,  warmed  at  the 
same  fire,  have  been  almost  forgetting  him — 
as  he  himself.  But  he  will  have  his  revenge 
of  us.  All  the  world  has  read,  or  will  pre- 
sently be  reading,  what  he  has  written  ;  and 
thousands  of  readers  will  be  grateful  to  him 
for  what  he  has  done,  so  well,  for  their  edi- 
fication and  pleasure ;  or  even  if  they  forget 
to  render  thin  deserved  tribute,  it  will  be 
because,  with  them,  as  with  us,  a  Memoir  of 
Chalmers,  if  worthily  compiled,  must  in  the 
nature  of  the  case,  quite  fill  the  reader's 
thoughts  and  heart — criticism  forgotten. 
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It  is  but  little  to  the  credit  of  our  national 
tastes  and  feelings,  that  while  for  the  last 
two  centuries  a  complete  acquaintance  with 
French  literature  has  been  considered  indis- 

Iensable  to  a  finished  education,  and  while  a 
nowledge  of  that  of  Italy  has,  from  even 
an  earlier  period,  been  deemed  important, 
Scandinavian  literature  should,  until  but  as 
yesterday,  have  been  almost  wholly  ignored 
by  our  men  of  letters.  And  yet,  very  strange 
is  this,  for  little  enough  is  there  in  common 
in  the  literature  of  France  and  England,  and 
as  little  in  that  of  Italy ;  but  the  literature 
of  that  haughty,  freedom-loving  race,  from 
whom  we  probably  derive  the  finer  portion 
of  our  national  characteristics  —  that  race 
whose  splendid  war-ships  swept  the  coast  of 
Europe  from  the  farthest  northern  seas,  even 
to  Sicily ;  and  who  impressed  their  own  free 
spirit,  their  own  love  of  daring  enterprise, 

*  The  Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope, coDstitutiog  a  complete  History  of  the  Litera- 
ture of  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Icelaod, 
with  copious  specimens  from  the  moat  celebrated 
Histories,  Romances,  Popular  Legends  and  Tales, 
dkc,  (&c.  By  William  and  Mary  Howitt.  2  vols. 
Colburo.    1&62. 


their  own  irrepressible  energy  and  indomitable 
will  on  the  communities  they  formed ;  surely 
the  literature  of  such  a  race,  whatever  its  in- 
trinsic worth,  must  have  been  deserving  at 
least  of  some  notice.  But  so  thought  not  the 
literary  men  of  the  two  last  centuries ;  and 
but  for  Grav's  spirited  translation,  in  his 
works,  of  the  two  well-known  Icelandic 
poems,  the  English  reader  might  have 
doubted  whether  the  north  of  Europe  had 
really  a  literature  at  all. 

All  this  time,  however,  though  unknown 
alike  in  college  halls  and  fashionable  coteries, 
the  literature  of  Scandinavia  —  its  earliest 
myths,  and  most  bewitching  legendsi,  but 
slightly  altered  from  their  original  form — 
had  maintained  its  unsuspected  place  beside 
our  hearths  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
aiding  to  rock  the  cradles  of  thirty  genera- 
tions, to  awaken  young  wonder  in  the  dawn- 
ing mind,  and  to  stimulate  the  energies'  of 
the  boyhood  of  old  England,  by  those  many 
tales  of  wild  adventure  and  daring  enterprise, 
of  supernatural  aid  and  triumphant  success, 
— tales,  which,  although  the  literature  of  the 
nursery,  and  the  fireside  lore  of  the  peasant, 
have  not  been  scorned  by  our  noblest  poets. 
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The  solemn  myths,  the  wild  tales,  of  that 
elder  day,  might,  likely  enough,  seem  strange 
to  the  scholar  brought  up  according  to  "the 
very  straitest  sect"  of  **  the  classical  school ;'' 
ana  the  legend  sung  to  simple,  unsophisti- 
cated men  in  the  green  depths  of  the  forest, 
or  beside  the  wild  sea,  might  seem  uncouth 
to  cultivators  of  drawing-room  poetry ;  but 
the  heart  of  the  multitude,  the  great  heart 
of  human  nature,  was  stirred  from  its  depths, 
and  the  imagination  of  an  energetic  race  was 
awakened  by  these  wild  wonders;  and  thus, 
age  after  age,  have  tales  of  the  mighty 
giants,  of  the  merry  tripping  elves,  of  the 
spiteful,  yet  tricksy  Loke  ;  even  Thor,  with 
his  hammer,  and  the  sky-supporting  ash, 
Yggdrasil,  been  the  cherished  **  folk-lore" 
of  England. 

It  is  scarcely  a  hundred  years  since  Scan- 
dinavian literature  first  received  even  a  pass- 
ing notice  from  our  writers,  and  then  but 
incidentally,  from  Gray.  His  two  specimens 
seem  to  have  awakened  no  attention;  and 
when,  about  twenty  years  later.  Mallet  and 
Pinkerton  advanced  the  claim  of  northern 
Europe  in  the  controversy  on  the  origin  of 
romance,  but  a  reluctant  attention  was  yielded 
to  its  literature.  Perhaps  the  publication  of 
Bishop  Percy's  Belies  of  Ancient  Poetry 
did  more  than  aught  else  to  direct  popular 
attention  to  the  subject ;  for,  from  the  time 
that  the  ancient  ballad  attracted  public  at- 
tention, our  popular  literature  also  came  into 
notice,  and  then  the  large  admixture  of 
Scandinavian  legend  and  tradition  became 
apparent.  Ere  long,  specimens  from  the  two 
Eddas,  and  spirited  versions  of  some  of  the 
Sagas,  especially  those  by  the  Rev.  William 
Herbert,  aided  in  familiarizing  the  public 
still  more  with  these  (to  the  English  reader) 
long  unknown  works  ;  while  of  Tate  years  a 
more  general  interest  has  been  aroused 
among  our  literary  men,  especially  our  his- 
torical students,  as  to  all  that  relates  to  the 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  tribes ;  and  feel- 
ing, as  Mr.  Kemble,  in  his  late  excellent 
work,  The  Saxons  in  England,  so  truly  re- 
marks, that  "  we  have  a  share  in  the  past, 
and  the  past  yet  works  in  us."  They  have 
sought  in  the  history  of  these  nations  for 
"  the  history  of  the  childhood  of  our  own, 
and  for  the  explanation  of  its  manhood." 

Meanwhile  the  admirable  specimens  in 
Blackwood,  of  the  Danish  poets,  especially 
Oehlenschlager  and  Ingemann,  and  the  pub- 
lication some  five  or  six  years  since  of  the 
spirit-stirring  HeimskriTigla^  by  Mr.  Laing, 
has  kept  that  interest  alive.     Still,  there  has 


been  no  attempt  tp  present  a  general  view  of 
Scandinavian  literature,  ancient  and  modern, 
to  the  reader,  and  it  is  to  supply  this  defici- 
ency that  the  work  before  us  has  been  un- 
dertaken by  William  and  Mary  Howitt ;  the 
latter,  we  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers, 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  our  poetesses, 
and  unrivalled  among  all  her  contemporariei 
for  the  grace  and  spirit,  and  true  "  old  world" 
feeling  of  her  ballads. 

The  earliest  literature  of  Scandinavia,  like 
that  of  all  nations,  is  mythic,  and  in  verse. 
It  is  contained  in  the  elder  Edda,  that  "grand 
depository  of  the  doctrines  of  Odin  Mytho- 
logy," and  consists  of  a  series  of  poems, 
"  huge,  wild,  and  fragmentary,  full  of  strange 
caps,  rent  into  their  very  vitals  by  the  acci- 
dents of  many  centuries — ^yet,  like  the  ruin 
of  the  Colisseum,  or  the  temples  of  Paestum, 
standing  aloft  amid  the  daylight  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  magnificent  testimonies  of  the  stu- 
pendous genius  of  the  race  which  reared 
them." 

**  The  mysterious  Vala,  or  prophetess,  seated 
Romewhere  unseen  in  that  marvellous  heaven, 
sings  an  awful  song  of  the  birth  of  gods  and 
men,  of  the  Great  Yggdrasil,  or  tree  of  life, 
whose  roots  and  branches  run  through  all  regions 
of  space  to  which  existence  has  extended,  and 
concludes  her  thrilling  hymn  with  the  terrible 
Regnarck,  or  Twilight  of  the  gods,  when  the 
dynasty  of  Odin  disappears  in  the  fires  which 
devour  creation,  and  the  new  heavens  and  new 
earth  come  forth  to  receive  the  reign  of  Balder, 
and  of  milder  natures.  Odin  himself  sings  his 
high  song,  and  his  ravens,  Hugin  and  Munin, 
bring  him  news  from  all  the  lower  worlds,  bat 
cannot  divest  his  soul  of  the  secret  dread  that  the 
latter  will  one  day  fail  to  return,  and  the  power 
which  enabled  him  to  shape  the  sky,  and  all  the 
nine  regions  of  life  beneath  it,  shall  fail  from  his 
hands.  A  strange  mixture  of  simplicity  and 
strength,  of  the  little  and  the  great,  tiie  sublime 
and  the  ludicrous,  runs  through  this  ancient  pro- 
duction, or  rather,  collection  of  productions.  .  . 
To  the  antiquity  of  some  of  these  songs  it  would 
be  vain  to  attempt  to  fix  a  limit.  They  bear  all 
the  traces  of  the  remotest  age.  They  carry  you 
back  to  the  east,  the  original  region  of  the  Gothic 
race.  They  give  you  glimpses  of  the  Gudahem 
or  home  of  the  god?,  and  of  the  sparkling  waters 
of  the  original  fountain  of  tradition.  They  bear 
you  on  in  that  direction  towards  the  primal  a^e 
of  one  tongue  and  one  religion,  and,  in  the  woitls 
of  the  Edda,  of  that  still  greater  God,  *  whom  no 
one  dared  to  name.* " — Vol.  i.  pp.  23,  29. 

These  ancient  songs,  handed  down,  per- 
haps through  countless  generations,  by  oral 
tradition,  were  in  the  eleventh  century  com- 
mitted to  the  surer  custody  of  writing,  by 
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S&mund,  a  learned  man,  and  a  Christian 
priest  of  Iceland.  Their  authenticity  has  been 
severely  questioned  ;  but  it  appears  now  the 
belief  of  the  profoundest  northern  antiqua- 
ries, that  8am und  indeed  only  gathered  up 
these  fragments  of  ancient  song,  which  had 
floated  down  from  a  remote  antiquity,  "  care- 
fully abstaining  from  filling  up  the  lacunce 
found  in  them,  sacredly  leaving  the  poems 
as  he  found  them,  with  their  blanks  and  lop- 
ping^, or  by  only  connecting  the  disjointed 
portions  by  single  prose  links  containug  the 
sense,  which  still  lived  in  tradition.'' 

This  venerable  remain,  the  elder  Edda, 
consists  of  twenty-eight  poems.  These  are 
divided  into  two  parts  :  the  first  containing 
mythologic  and  ethic  poems;  the  second, 
mjtho-heroic,  and  tales  relating  to  their 
earliest  history.  One  of  the  most  important, 
andperhaps  one  of  the  oldest,  is  the  Voluspa, 
or  Vala's  Wisdom,  portions  of  wiiich  have 
been  frequently  translated,  especially  the 
sublime  conclusion  which  describes  the  com- 
ing of  "  the  Mighty  One  to  the  great  judg- 
ment," and  the  deadly  strife  of  all  the  hos- 
tile powers  of  nature,  when  Odin  is  swal- 
Swed  by  the  wolf  Fenris,  and  Frey,  and 
e  Midgard  serpent  are  slain,  and  Surtur 
flings  fire  over  the  world,  and — 

**  The  sun  ffrows  dark. 
Earth  sinka  in  the  sea. 
From  heaven  vanish 
The  lastroas  stars. 
Hiffh  from  the  fiames 
RoTis  the  rock ; 
High  play  the  fires 
'Gainst  heaven  itself." 

But  yet,  from  this  mighty  overwhelming 
wreck,  the  Vala  looks  forward,  and — 

'<  Up  sees  she  come, 
Yet  once  more, 
The  earth  from  the  sea, 
Gloriously  green.  • 
In  Gimie  the  lofty, 
There  shall  the  hosts 
Of  the  virtuous  dwell, 
And  through  all  ages 
Taste  of  deep  gladness." 

*'  Thus,"  as  Geijer  beautifully  says, "  sounds 
the  voice  of  the  northern  prophetess,  broken, 
indistinct,  half-lost  to  us  through  the  dark- 
ness of  centuries.  It  speaks  of  other  times, 
other  men,  and  thoughts  imprisoned  in  the 
fetters  of  superstition,  but  yearning,  even 
they,  after  the  eternal  light,  and  uttering  this 
longing,  though  in  a  faltering  tongue.  .  .  . 
No  pagan  mythology  has  more  beautifully 


expressed  this  than  the  northern.  It  points 
us  onward,  however  darkly,  through  this 
very  perishableness  to  the  '  Mighty  One 
from  above,'  who  is  above  all  the  gods,  who 
are  sustained  by  the  influences  of  earth,  to 
'the  Mightier  than  the  Mighty,'  whom  it 
dared  not  name." 

Mr.  Howitt,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Yoluspa, 
gives  a  succinct,  and,  for  so  obscure  a  sub- 
ject, very  clear  view  of  the  Odin  mythology, 
which,  wild,  and  involved  in  strange  contra- 
dictions, as  in  so  many  subordinate  parts  it 
appears  to  be,  bears  evident  proofs,  together 
with  its  having  been  brought  from  the  East, 
of  having  derived  its  loftier  doctrines  from 
the  echoes  of  that  earliest  time,  when  the  one 
great  family  of  mankind  dwelt  together,  and 
still  held  in  fond  recollection  the  tradition  of 
the  Tree  of  Life,  and  of  their  lost  Paradise.* 

"  Odin's  Raven's  Song,"  and  *'  The  Song 
of  the  Way- tamer,"  are  among  the  most 
poetical  and  singular  poems  of  the  Edda. — 
Both  relate  to  the  death  of  Balder,  that  mys- 
terious being,  whose  death  and  presumed  re- 
surrection occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  these 
early  myths.  •*  The  Raven  Song  "  foretells 
approaching  calamity,  and  Odin  summons  a 
council  to  avert  it ;  in  the  following  song  the 
council  has  met,  and  the  prophetess  to  whom 
they  send  answers,  that  sudden  death  menaces 
the  comeliest  of  Odin's  race.  Odin  and  Frig- 
ga  send,  and  take  oaths  of  everything  in 
nature  not  to  hurt  Balder — but  inexorable 
fate  causes  them  to  overlook  the  mistletoe. 
Then  Odin,  fearful  that  something  might  be 
passed  over,  and  that  good  fortune  had  de- 
serted the  gods,  decends  to  hell,  to  consult 
the  Vala  there  in  her  tomb.  This  portion 
was  paraphrased — for  in  no  sense  can  it  be 
termed  a  translation — by  Gray,  and  we  sub- 
join the  following  opening  stanzas,  that  the 

*  Mr.  Howitt  soggests,  may  not  **  the  Christmas 
tree,"  commoD  to  ul  dsUods  of  Oothie  descent,  be 
ao  emblem  of  the  ash  Ygsdrasil  t  and  may  not  this 
have  been  the  symbol  of  the  Tree  of  Life  t  He  re- 
marks also  on  the  oonstant  presence  of  a  tree  in  the 
venerable  sculptures  from  Nmeveh ;  and  we  may  add 
another  coincidence  which  has  greatly  struck  os  in 
the  ancient  *'  folklore" of  the  northern  nations, — 
this  is  the  emineoce  given  to  the  bull.  In  the  fairy 
tales— even  in  some  of  the  nursery  tales — the  bull 
acts  an  important  part,  and  is  always  distinguished 
for  strengtn  and  wisdom  ;  iodeed,  m  some  of  theee 
old  myths,  as  we  might  idmostterm  them,  he  is  the 
guardian  genius.  Migl^t  not  this  arise  from  dim  tra- 
dition of  **  the  protectiDg  cherub,"  whose  gigantic 
image  was  so  often  sculptured  on  the  portals  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces  t  and  may  we  not,  perhaps,  look 
for  an  explanation  of  some  portions  of  the  Odin  my- 
thology to  that  ancient  land,  almost  from  whose 
northern  borders  Odin  and  bis  Aaars  came  t 
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reader  may  estimate  the  rude  force  of  the 
venerable  original. 

"  Up  stood  Odin, 
T^rd  of  the  people, 
And  upon  Sleipner 
Laid  he  the  saddle  ; 
Rode  thus  below, 
Down  unto  Neflhel. 
There  the  hound  met  be, 
From  the  abyss. 

**  He  was  all  bloody 
About  his  black  chest ; 
His  murderous  throat 
And  down  hanging  jaws. 
Howled  he  against 
The  father  of  power-song, 
And  gaped  immensely 
To  hinder  his  passage. 

'*  Onward  rode  Odin, 

Thundered  the  earth-road, 

So  came  he  to  Hela's 

High  dwelling. 
"  Then  rode  he  onwards 

Toward  the  east  gate 

Where  he  perceived 

The  Vala's  grave-ground. 

"  The  dead's  adjuration 
He  spoke  to  the  seeress. 
Looked  towards  the  north, 
And  laid  down  runes. 
Adjuration  pronounced  he, 
Demanding  an  answer, 
Till  compelled,  she  arose, 
And  the  dead- word  spoke. 

** '  What  man  is  this, 
To  me  all  unknown, 
Who  thus  hath  disturbed  me 
With  trouble  of  soul  ? 
]  was  snowed  over  with  snows. 
And  beaten  with  rains, 
And  drenched  with  the  dews, 
Dead  have  I  long  been.' " 

She  then  reluctantly  answered  the  questions 
put  to  her,  and  Odin  returns.  The  "  Groa 
Galdur"  is  somewhat  similar,  only  in  this 
case  the  prophetess  is  called  up  from  her 
tomb  by  her  son  to  aid  him,  and  she  recites 
"  songs  of  power,"  probably  much  older  than 
the  lay  in  which  they  find  a  place, — which 
shall  serve  him  in  all  straits  of  fortune.  We 
think  the  whole  of  this  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Durham's  "  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;"  it 
is  singularly  wild  and  solemn,  and  we  wish  a 
specimen  of  it  had  been  given  here. 

The  ethic  poems  of  the  Edda  are  very  cu* 
rious.  As  Mr.  Howitt  truly  says,  "  the  moral 
axioms,  and  still  more  the  social  ones,  will 
certainly  surprise  the  reader.  No  one  who 
contemplates  the  Scandinavians  as  a  rude, 
half-wild  race  will  be  prepared  for  the  pro- 
found knowledge,  not  merely  of  human  na- 


ture but  of  human  nature  in  its  various  social 
and  domestic  relations  which  awaits  him 
here."  The  most  important  of  these,  as  well 
as  the  most  curious,  is  the  "  Hiv&mal"  or 
'^  Odin's  High  Song,"  a  collection  of  maxims 
and  proverbs,  strung  together  apparenUy 
without  much  attention  to  their  order,  but 
displaying  wonderful  acnteness;  ''indeed 
they  more  resemble  the  proverbs  of  Solomon 
than  anything  else  in  human  literature,  though 
without  the  higher  religrious  views  of  the 
Scripture  maxims." 

Mr.  Howitt  has  given  this  poem,  consisting 
of  a  hundred  and  twelve  stanzas,  of  six  and 
eight  lines  each,  entire ;  and  has  thus  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  reader  a  most 
valuable  specimen  of  this  class  of  poem.  It 
begins  with  general  exhortations  to  hospital- 
ity, not  unmingled  with  warnings  against 
entirely  trusting  the  stranger ;  it  then  severe- 
ly denounces  drunkenness,  gives  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  foolish  man,  many  of  which 
strongly  resemble  those  given  by  the  royal 
preacher  of  Israel ;  warns  against  hasty  de- 
cisions, against  a  life  of  dependence,  but  still 
inculcating  caution  in  the  way  that  seems 
scarcely  belonging  to  a  state  of  society  which 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  view  as  simple 
and  without  disguise.  There  is  much  shrewd- 
ness in  the  following  stanza,  but  then  the 
next  seems  in  strange  juxtaposition;  there 
is  a  philosophic  cast  about  it,  which  we 
scarcely  expect  to  find  at  so  early  a  period. 

"  Onlv  a  little 
Will  a  man  give ; 
He  often  gets  praise  for  a  little. 
With  half  a  loaf. 
And  a  full  bottle, 
I  won  a  companion. 

**  Small  are  the  sand-grains, 
Small  are  the  water-drops, 
Small  human  thoughts ; 
Yet  are  not  these 
Each  of  them  equal  7 
Every  century  bears  but  one  nuin." 

The  following  two  stanzas  are  good ;  the 
latter  anticipates  the  wisdom  of  "Poor 
Richard's  Almanac ;"  indeed  the  last  remark 
is  in  his  very  words. 

"  Betimes  must  he  rise 
Who  another  man's  life 
And  goods  will  obtain. 
The  sleeping  wolf 
Seldom  gets  bones ; 
No  sluggard  wins  battles." 

^  Betimes  must  he  rise 
And  look  after  his  people 
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Who  has  bat  few  workmen. 
Much  he  ne^lecteth 
Who  sleeps  in  the  morningr : 
On  the  master's  presence  depends  half  the  profit." 

There  is  philosophy  in  these,  too— 

**  Perfectly  wretched 
Is  no  man,  though  he  may  be  unhappy. 
One  is  blessed  in  his  sons — 
One  in  his  friends ; 
By  competence  one — 
By  good  works  another. 

"  Better  are  they 
Who  live,  than  they  who  are  dead. 
The  living  man  may  gain  a  cow. 
I  saw  the  fire  blazing 
In  the  hall  of  the  rich  man ; 
But  death  stood  at  the  threshold." 

And  in  these  also — 

••  Thy  flocks  may  die, 
Thy  friends  may  die. 
So,  also,  mayst  thou  thyself  ; 
But  never  will  die 
The  fame  of  him 
Who  wins  for  himself  good  renown. 
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Thy  flocks  may  die, 

Thy  friends  may  die, 

So  also  mayst  thou  thyself; 

But  one  thing  I  know 

Which  never  dies. 

The  doom  which  is  passed  on  the  dead." 


There  are  other  didactic  poems,  inferior 
to  the  "  H&vam&l,"  but  still  possessing  much 
merit ;  there  is  also  one,  '*  Run  Talen,"  of  a 
strangely  wild  character,  describing  the  mi- 
raculous effects  of  "  the  Runic  rhyme."  The 
opening  reminds  us  of  the  wild,  mysterious 
fragments  of  the  early  Welsh  bards,  where 
the  poet  tells  us,  that  it  was  only  through 
the  extremity  of  sufferings  and  danger  he 
had  achieved  these  mighty  gifts  of  song. 
The  power  of  **  The  Runic  rhyme"  over  both 
dead  and  living  men  is  familiar  to  our  read- 
ers, but  its  power,  Orpheus-like,  over  all 
animate  nature,  is  very  prettily  expressed  in 
a  fragment  of  the  fine  old  Danish  ballad  of 
**  Sir  Tynne."  Sir  Tynno  is  hunting  in  the 
forest,  near  the  green  linden  trees : 

**  And  it  was  Ulva,  the  little  dwarfs  daughter, 

Who  to  her  maid  did  say — 
*  Go,  then,  and  fetch  hither  my  gold  harp, 
For  Sir  Tynne  I  must  lure  this  way, 

Ye  practise  the  runes  so  well.* 

'*  The  first  stroke  she  struck  on  her  golden  harp. 
So  sweetly  did  it  sound, 
The  wild  deer,  both  in  wood  and  wold, 


Forgot  to  leap  and  bound. 

Ye  practise  the  runes  so  well. 

**  The  next  stroke  she  struck  on  her  golden  harp, 
So  sweetly  did  it  ring, 
The  little  grey  hawk,  that  sat  on  the  bough. 
Spread  out  each  quivering  wing, 

Ye  practise  the  runes  so  well. 

**  The  third  stroke  she  struck  on  her  golden  harp, 
&>  sweetly  did  it  play. 
The  little  fish  in  the  flood  below. 
Forgot  to  swim  away, 

Ye  practise  the  runes  so  well. 

'*  Bright  bloomed  the  meads,  green  grew  the 
leaves, 
For  the  rune-song  worked  its  will ; 
Sir  Tynne  gave  spurs  to  his  fiery  steed. 
For  he  could  no  more  be  still, 

Ye  practise  the  rpnes  so  well." 

The  second  part  of  the  Edda  contains  the 
heroic  songs ;  and  these  are  even  more  in- 
teresting than  the  former  portion,  inasmuch 
as  they  contain,  i^  what  is  most  probably  its 
earliest  form,  the  "  folk-lore "  of  northern 
Europe,  including  our  own.  Here  are  the 
elves,  and  the  giants,  and  the  mermaids ;  the 
wondrous  swords,  the  cap  of  darkness,  the 
enchanted  rings,  the  magic  mirrors  of  popu- 
lar literature;  and,  more,  the  very  heroes 
and  heroines  of  our  nursery  tales.  It  is 
from  detached  fragments  of  these  spirited 
old  Sagas,  altered  and  broken  into  a  variety 
of  separate  tales,  that  our  popular  stories 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  while  the 
Sagas  themselves  often  form  together  one 
fine  heroic  poem.  One  of  the  most  ancient 
of  these,  detail  the  wrongs  and  deadly  re- 
venge of  Volund  the  smith,  a  personage 
whose  fame  has  spread  throughout  all  Eu- 
rope, and  to  whom,  during  the  middle  ages, 
the  praise  of  fabricating  the  most  beautiful 
armor  for  the  various  heroes  of  romance  was 
always  assigned.  He  is  certainly  "  the  north- 
ern Vulcan,"  so  far  as  his  skiH  in  working  met- 
als is  concerned  and  his  lameness ;  but  still  we 
can  scarcely  believe,  with  Mr.  Howitt,  that 
his  story  is  a  modification  of  classical  fable, 
since  the  "  wondrous  Alf,"  the  keen  and  ac- 
tive hunter,  as  well  as  skilful  sipith,  who  is 
hamstrung  by  the  cruel  king  lest  he  should 
escape  from  his  prison,  is  very  different  in 
character  from  the  deformed  infant  fluuj^ 
down  to  Lemnos,  and  there  taught  the  craft 
through  which  he  afterwards  becomes  so 
renowned.  There  seems  to  us  a  Scandina- 
vian character  indelibly  impressed  on  this 
fine  Saga ;  it  is  the  very  tale  of  cruel  wronff 
and  deep  and  deadly  vengeance,  which  would 
impress  on  the  memories  of  the  ancient 
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dwellers  in  those  pine  forests,  through  long  | 
generations,  the  fate  of  Vdlund  and  King 
Niduth.  As  Mr.  Ho  wilt  has  given  us  only 
a  short  notice,  we  will  go  over  it  more  at 
length,  for  when  we  met  with  it  a  few  years 
since  we  were  greatly  struck  with  its  wild 
and  solemn  force. 

It  opens  with  the  marriage  of  Volund  and 
his  two  brothers,  "  in  the  dark  forest,"  to 
three  maidens.  "Seven  winters  lived  they 
there,  eight  years  were  they  held  by  love, 
but  in  the  winter  fate  parted  them."  The 
brothers  set  forth  to  seek  the  lost  damsels, 
and  "Volund  alone  remained  in  Ulfdal.  He 
wrought  the  red  gold  to  make  jewels.  He 
fashioned  rings,  and  strung  them  on  an  osier 
branch,  and  waited  the  return  of  his  dazzling 
bride."  King  Niduth  has  heard  of  his  skill 
and  of  his  treasures;  so  in  the  night  his 
men  set  out,  "  with  bucklers  reflecting  the 
light  of  the  moon,"  and  reach  his  dwelling,'and 
find  seven  hundred  rings  strung  on  the  osier 
branch.  They  take  one  and  depart,  and 
then  **  Volund  the  Swift  returned  from  the 
chase,  from  following  the  long  path." 

**  He  began  to  roast  bear's  flesh, 
Soon  toe  dry  fir-tree,  fanned  by  the  wind, 
Flamed  up  before  Volund, 
Seated  on  a  bear's  skin ; 
He  counted  the  rings,  that  man  of  the  race  of 

Alfes ; 
He  found  one  wanting — then  he  hoped 
That  Alvite  tho  young  would  return  to  him," 

**  Then  he  rested 
Until  sleep  surprised  him. 
His  awaking  was  without  joy. 
He  felt  strong  bands  on  his  hands, 
And  a  clog  at  his  feet 
That  held  them." 

He  has  been  taken  captive  by  King  Niduth, 
who  taunts  him,  and  charges  him  with  hav- 
ing taken  his  gold.  "The  chief  of  the 
Alfes"  replies  that  the  gold  is  his  own,brought 
from  his  own  far  distant  land;  the  King, 
however,  seizes  the  rings,  and  Vdlund  s 
own  sword ;  and  then,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  queen,  "  they  cut  his  tendons ;  they  put 
him  on  a  little  island,  away  from  the  shore, 
called  Steevar  Stand.  There  hew  rought 
for  the  king  jewels."     Then  V6lund  sung — 

**  That  sword  shines  in  Niduth's  baldric, 
But  it  was  I  caused  it  to  glitter; 
I  am  robbed  of  my  wealth. 
That  shininff  sword 
Is  ever  lifled  against  me ; 
Never  more  shall  I  see  it  in  the  workshop  of 
Volund. 

"  And  Bauvilde  wean  the  red  rings— 


They  were  made  for  my  wife. 
Who  can  repair  this  loss  ? 

He  remained  sitting ; 

He  slept  not,  bat  forged  with  his  hammer ; 
Soon  he  planned  vengeance  against  the  king." 

He  lures  the  king's  two  sons  and  his  only 
daughter  to  his  cell,  and  when  his  deadly 
revenge  is  satiated,  then  he  sings,  "Now 
am  I  wholly  avenged,  I  will  again  walk  with 
the  feet  he  deprived  me  of;  and  then 
V(3lund  laughed  and  bounded  up  in  the 
air."  Volund  has  made  himself  wings;  he 
escapes  from  his  prison,  and  sits  on  the  high 
palace  wall,  while  the  cruel  queen  laments 
the  absence  of  her  sons,  and  expresses  her 
fear  that  they  are  dead.  The  king  sees 
Volund,  and  despairingly  questions  him. 
Then  the  story  of  the  murder  of  the  sons, 
and  dishonor  of  the  daughter,  is  told,  and 
he  spreads  his  wings  and  flies  away,  while 
the  king  and  queen,  in  helpless  agony,  look 
up,  and  listen  to  the  loud  scoffing  langh  of 
the  captive  they  had  so  cruelly  treated,  but 
who  had  so  fearfully  avenged  his  wrongs. 

A  more  important  Saga,  or  rather  series 
of  Sagas,  is  that  which  details  the  wild  and 
solemn  tale  of  ill-gotten  treasure,  and  its 
curse  upon  each  possessor,  until  it  is  finally 
engulfed,  never  more  to  be  found, — that 
tale,  which  the  ancient  scald  has  said  "  shall 
live  for  ever  in  all  lands,"  and  which  in  its 
German  version,  as  the  "Nibelugen  Lied," 
has  lately  attracted  so  much  attention.  In 
Samund's  Edda  we  find  it  in  its  earlier,  per- 
haps earliest,  form, in  "the  ancient  and 
fragmentary  poems  out  of  which  it  was 
wrought,  as  though  we  had  discovered  in 
some  comer  of  ancient  Greece  those  songs 
of  the  rhapsodists  which  Homer  elaborated 
into  his  immortal  epic." 

**  The  poems  of  the  Edda  concerning  Sigurd, 
and  the  Niflunger,  or  Nibelungen,  are  thirteen  in 
number.  Without  enumerating  them  precisely, 
they  may  be  stated  under  their  more  general 
heads — songs  about  Sigurd ;  Fafnis-Bana,  or  the 
slayer  of  Fafner ;  songs  about  Brynhild,  or  Sigor- 
drifa ;  song  about  Gudrun,  the  Chriembilo  of 
Germany,  uudrun'a  sorrow,  Gudmn's  revenge ; 
song  about  Attle,  the  Ktzel  of  the  Germans; 
Gudrun's  song  of  incitement ;  song  about  Hamdir, 
and  Gunnar's  harp  song,  which  last  is  considered 
to  be  only  an  imitation  of  a  more  ancient  song, 
that  is  lost.  The  history  of  Siffurd  in  these 
poems  commences  in  times  evidently  of  great  an- 
tiquity ;  so  mingled,  indeed,  with  fables,  that  men 
assume  the  shape  of  dragons,  and  Siffurd  is  re- 
nowned for  his  destruction  of  them.  We  find  him 
first  in  Griper's  kingdom,  going  to  his  uncle 
king  Griper,  who  is  wise  in  prophetic  knowledge, 
and  demanding  of  him  a  revelation  of  his  future 
fate.    Griper  tells  him  he  shall  become  a  man 
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the  p^atest  ander  the  snn He  dis- 
closes all  the  main  actions  of  his  life,  his  meeting 
with  Brynhild,  and  her  teaching  him  runes  ;  and, 
after  much  pressing,  his  misfortunes  and  early 
d«ith,  through  the  family  of  the  Gigukunga." — 
Vol.  i.  p.  106. 

There  is  an  evident  Orientalism  about  the 
earlier  part  of  the  tale  of  Sigurd  as  told  in 
these  Sagas.  Thus,  we  have  the  doctrine 
of  meteno psychosis :  the  dwarf  Andvar,  to 
whom  the  fatal  treasure  originally  belongs, 
takes  various  shapes;  first  of  an  otter,  and  then 
of  a  pike,  and  then  resumes  his  own.  Sigurd 
learns  the  language  of  birds,  and  from  their 
converse  protects  himself  from  danger. — 
•*  The  curse  of  ill-gotten  gold*'  is  far  more 
forcibly  brought  out  in  these  poems  than 
even  in  the  later  German  "  Lied ;"  it  is  the 
grand  moral  of  these  wonderful  songs — and 
never  was  moral  worked  out  more  terribly. 
In  the  first  instance,  when  Hrejdmar  gains 
the  otter-skin  filled  with  gold,  Loke  tells 
him  it  shall  be  the  bane  of  every  one  that 
possess  it ;  and  thus  Hrejdmar  is  killed  by 
Fafner,  his  son,  who,  to  prevent  his  brother 
obtaining  a  share  of  it,  assumes  the  shape  of 
a  monstrous  dragon ;  and,  carrying  his 
treasure  to  Gnita  Heath,  he  keeps  watch 
orer  his  gold  with  the  helmet  of  Eger  to 
defend  it  from  all  comers.  Reginn,  the 
brother,  excites  Sigurd  to  kill  Fafner,  which 
he  does :  and  then,  learning  from  the  song 
of  a  bird  that  Reginn  is  watching  to  kill  him, 
Sigurd  kills  Reginn,  and  thus  the  fatal  trea- 
sure, together  with  the  helm  of  invisibility, 
the  resistless  sword  Hrotta,  the  gold  armour, 
and  the  good  steed  Gran6, — how  many 
popular  tales  have  been  founded  on  these 
wonders — all  fall  into  the  possession  of  the 
hero. 

With  the  introduction  of  Christianity  the 
poetry  of  the  north  declined,  and,  ere  long, 
its  prose  literature  too.  This  was  probably 
owing  to  the  substitution  of  Latin  for  the 
vernacular  tongue ;  and  possibly,  too,  to  the 
fierce  strife  which  the  Odin  religion,  unlike 
the  Celtic  mythology,  continued  to  maintain 
against  the  purer  faith,  until  it  was  crushed 
out,  as  it  were,  from  among  its  votaries.  On 
this  part  of  his  subject  we  must  remind  Mr. 
Howiit,  that  when  he  indulges  in  his  sar- 
casms against  saintly  legends  and  "  the 
monkish  twaddle  with  which  the  race  of 
Romish  priests  abused  the  imaginations  of 
the  population,"  he  displays  strange  ignor- 
ance of  the  literature  of  the  middle  a^es,  and 
of  its  fictitious  literature  especially.  We  may 
well  allow  the  claims  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Convents  to  the  preservation  of  almost  all 


that  has  been  handed  down  to  us  of  classical 
literature,  without  compromising  our  Protes- 
tantism ;  and  we  should  display  a  very  limited 
degree  of  information  indeed,  to  class  in  our 
category  of  **  absurd  legends,"  all  the  tales 
which  the  monkish  writer  has  collected. 
Surely  Mr.  Howitt  must  know  that  many  of 
these  are  most  beautiful,  that  many  have 
been  taken  by  our  chief  poets  as  subjects  for 
narrative,  or  drama ;  indeed,  we  would  ap- 
peal from  William  Howitt  to  Mary  Howitt, 
and  inquire,  what  has  been  the  storehouse 
from  whence  she  has  drawn  her  most  beau- 
tiful ballads  ? — has  it  not  been  from  monkish 
legends  ?  We  feel  rather  strongly  on  this 
subject,  for  perhaps  the  time  to  do  battle  in 
earnest  with  Rome  is  at  hand.  Then  why 
should  our  Protestant  writers  indulge  in 
remaiks  which  the  least  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  of  the  middle  ages  will  dis- 
prove ?  or  why  should  we  refuse  our  oppo- 
nents praise  if  obviously  their  due,  while  on 
so  many  far  weightier  points  we  must  still 
conscientiously  differ  from  them. 

The  heroic  songs  and  Sagas  of  the  north — 
too  soon  forgotten — were  succeeded  by  the 
Folks- Sagas,  and  the  "  Visor,"  or  ballad 
poetry.  In  both  these  departments  we  are 
continually  leminded  of  our  own  nursery 
tales,  and  our  own  older  ballads.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  former  may  all  be  found  in  their 
Danish  or  Swedish  originals,  especially  those 
merry  ones,  so  dear  to  childhood,  of  "  The 
House  that  Jack  built,"  and  "  The  Pig  that 
would  not  go  over  the  style ;"  even  the  in- 
fantine rhyme,  **  Lady-bird,  lady-bird,  fly 
away  home  !"  is  sung  by  the  children  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark.  The  old  ballad  poe- 
try, too,  bears  proof  of  a  common  origin. 
The  style,  the  metre,  the  refrain,  often  so 
curiously  varied,  are  all  to  be  found  here. 
The  Omquade,  as  the  refrain  is  called,  is  in- 
deed seldom  wanting  in  the  older  Scandina- 
vian ballad  ;  sometimes  it  has  but  little  in 
common  with  the  subject,  as  is  frequently  the 
case  with  ours ;  but  mostly,  it  is  very  appro- 
priate, as  in  this — 

"  They  were  the  king's  daughters,  and  whilst  they 
were  small, 

Two  roses,  two  beautifal  blossoms  ; — 
They  were  stolen  away  from  their  father's  hall, 

From  England  'tis  they've  brought  us." 

Mr.  Howitt  has  given  the  whole  of  this 
old  Swedish  ballad ;  and  we  are  greatly  in- 
clined to  believe  that  one  almost  verbatim  as 
to  some  of  the  stanzas,  still  exists  among  our 
peasantry.  The  double  '*  Omquade  "  in  the 
ballad  of  King  Eric,  which  describes  his 
sending  to  a  wise-woman,  who  foretells  his 
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earlj  death,  chimes  in  almost  as  solemnlv 
with  the  narrative  as  the  "  toll  slowly  '*  in 
Mrs.  Browning's  most  powerful  and  exquisite 
**  Rhjme  of  the  Duchess  May." 

**  Thus  said  the  kin^  to  his  courtiers  two, 

And  the  youthful ; — 
*  To-morrow  you  shall  to  the  wise-woman  go  ;* — 

Let  all  nav  their  prayers  for  the  young  king  i!^ric. 

»  '         •  *  *  « 

The  wise-woman  went  to  the  king  as  they  bade, 

And  the  youthful ; 
And  deep  answers  8he  gave  unto  all  the  king  Faid ; 
Let  all  say  their  prayers  for  the  young  king  Eric." 

And  thus  the  solemn  refrain  chimes  in, 
while  the  prophetess  foretells  the  untimely 
death  of  the  queen,  followed  "  at  the  fall  of 
the  leaf,"  by  that  of  "  the  young  king  Eric." 
In  "  Knight  Malcom,*'  the  refrain,  **  my  trust 
is  in  God's  grace,  and  in  my  lady,"  harmo- 
nizes well  with  the  story  of  adventure,  and 
peril,  and  deliverance  by  the  ready  spirit  of 
•'  my  lady.*' 

The  Danish  ballads  exhibit  similar  charac- 
teristios.  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  interest 
which  Denmark  has  always  felt  in  the  pre- 
servation of  her  vernacular  literature,  that 
nearly  two  hundred  years  ere  England  made 
any  attempt  of  the  kind,  a  collection  of 
Danish  ballads  was  printed  under  the  imme- 
diate patronage  of  Sophia,  queen  of  Frederic 
II.  This  consisted  of  a  hundred  of  the  most 
ancient  ballads ;  and  they  were  printed  by 
Anders  Vedel,  at  his  press  at  Ribe,  and 
published  in  1591.  About  a  century  later, 
this  collection,  with  a  hundred  additional 
ballads,  was  republished ;  and  within  the  last 
thirty  years,  three  more  volumes,  partly  from 
manuscript  collections,  and  partly  from  tra* 
ditions,  under  the  title  of  Selected  Danish 
Ballads  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  been  given 
to  the  public.  Some  of  these  are  very 
spirited,  and  of  a  more  lively  character. 
They,  also,  in  most  instances,  have  the  Om- 
quade.  In  one,  apparently  of  very  ancient 
date,  in  addition  to  the  Omquade,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  former  verse  forms  the  begin- 
ning of  the  next,  and  the  effect  is  very 
solemn.  This  is  entitled,  "  Hedeby's  Ghost." 

"  I  rode  until  the  eventide, 
I  left  my  horse  on  the  green  hill-side, 
1  laid  my  head  in  the  heather  deep, 
So  much  I  wished  to  go  to  sleep  ; — 
Thus  far  and  wide  is  it  talked  of. 

"  The  heather  deep, 
So  much  1  wished  to  go  to  sleep, 
And  ere  that  my  first  sleep  was  o*er, 
The  dead  man  stood  my  face  before ; — 
Thus  fkr  and  wide  is  it  talked  of. 


**  First  sleep  was  o'er, 
The  dead  man  stood  my  face  before : 
*  If  of  my  kindred  thou  may*st  be. 
Thou  must  see  justice  done  to  me ;  *^^ 
Thus  far  and  wide  ie  it  talked  of.** 

And  then  the  dead  man  relates  his  murder, 
and  the  wrongs  done  to  hia  children  by  the 
false  friend  who  "eats  with  my  silver- 
handled  knife,"  and  "  rides  to  the  chase  with 
my  dogs  so  good,"  while  how  vividly  is  the 
keen  hunter-feeling  expressed  here — 

**  With  my  doffs  so  good. 
He  hunteth  the  wild  deer  in  the  wood  ;* 
And  with  every  deer  he  slays  on  the  mould. 
He  wakens  me  up  in  my  grave  so  cold." 

Most  of  the  foregoing  ballads  are  consid- 
ered to  belonff  to  as  early  a  period  as  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  From  that 
time,  although  ballad  poetry  was  still  culti- 
vated, it  appears  to  have  been  little  attended 
to,  while  the  modern  literature  of  Scandina- 
via is  of  very  recent  origin.  "  A  wide  waste 
of  years,  consisting  of  little  less  than  four  cen- 
turies," intervened  between  the  period  of  the 
Folks- Sagas  and  the  spirited  "  Visor,"  and 
not  until  the  seven  teeth  century  could  Den- 
mark again  boast  a  native  poet.  Ai  rebec 
stands  first  amon^  her  modern  bards  ;  his 
chief  work  was  The  World* s  First  Week,  a 
poem  evidently  derived  from  the  Works  and 
Days  of  Du  Bartas,  a  French  poet,  who,  as 
some  of  our  readers  will  remember,  is  con- 
sidered by  Todd  to  have  actually  afforded 
hints  to  our  own  Milton.  A  writer  more  de- 
serving of  fame  was  Kingo,  who  flourished 
toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  his  fine  hymns. 
These  amount  to  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  thirty-four  ;  we  wish,  instead  of  the  two 
specimens  from  his  lyrics,  Mr.  Howitt  had 
given  us  two  or  three  translations  from  these, 
which  seem  almost  to  hold  the  same  high 
station  in  Denmark  which  those  of  Dr.  Watts 
do  among  ourselves. 

During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  infla- 
ence  of  French  criticism,  that  bane  of  our 
own  noble  literature,  produced  equally  evil 
effects  both  in  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Still 
the  national  spirit  was  struggling  with  its 
bonds,  and  ere  long  the  strong  man  arose 
and  burst  ''  the  new  ropes"  that  vainly  en- 
twined him.  But  even  during  the  struggle, 
one  Danish  poet  struck  the  ancient  harp  of 
his  fatherland  so  bravely  that  the  national 
heart  responded  with  one  voice  to  it.  This 
was  Johannes  Evald,  to  whom  Denmark 
owes  her  fine  lyric,  Kinp  Christian,  now  the 
^  national  war-song.     Here  it  b^  most  admira- 
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bly  translated  by  Mary  Howitt^  wlio»  toge- 
ther with  the  exact  rhythm,  has  caught  the 
Tery  spirit  of  the  original. 

**  King  Christian  stood  by  the  lofty  mast, 

In  smoke  and  night ; 
His  sword  dealt  blows  so  thick  snd  fast, 
Thro'  Swedish  helms  and  scalla  it  passed 

'Mid  smoke  and  night. 
•  Fly  !*  cried  they,  *  fly !  fly  all  who  can ! 
Who  dare  face  Denmark's  Christian 

In  fight  ?' 

'*  Niels  Jael  he  heard  the  tempest  blow ; 

Now  for  your  life ! 
Alofl  he  bade  the  red  flag  go, 
Stroke  upon  stroke  he  dealt  the  foe ; 
They  cried  aloud,  while  tempests  blow, 

*  Now  for  your  life  !' 
«  Fly  !'  cried  they,  *all  to  shelter  fly  ! 
For  who  can  Denmark's  Juel  defy 

In  strife  t* 

■*  O  sea !  the  fires  of  Wessel  clave, 

Thy  death-smoke  dread. 
Here,  to  thy  bosom  fled  the  brave  ; 
Round  him  flashed  terror,  and  the  ffrave  ; 
The  ramparts  heard  the  roar  which  dravo 

Thro'  death-smoke  dread ; 
From  Denmark  thundered  Tordenshield, 
To  Heaven  for  aid  they  all  appealed. 

And  fled. 

**  ThoQ  Danish  path  of  fame  and  might, 

Oh.  gloomy  sea  ! 
Receive  thy  friend,  ^ho  for  the  ri^ht 
Dares  danger  face,  in  death's  despite. 
Proudly  as  thou  the  tempest's  might ! 

Oh,  gloomy  sea ! 
And  lead  me  on  (hough  storms  may  rave, 
Through  strife  and  victory  to  my  grave. 

With  thee !" 

We  may  well  pass  over  several  inter- 
mediate poets  of  no  great  merit  to  come  at 
once  to  "  the  great  poet  of  Denmark,  and 
perhaps  of  the  north,"  Adam  Oehlenschla- 
ger.  He  had  already  published  several 
dramas  when  his  Aladdin  placed  him,  while 
still  very  young*  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the 
poets  of  his  country.  In  consequence  of  this 
fine  dramatic  poem,  Oeblonschl&ger  received 
a  traveling  stipend,  and  set  out  for  a  tour 
of  four  years  and  a  half;  and  "  the  intellec- 
tual benefit  which  he  derived  from  this 
J'oumey  is  shown  by  the  great  works  which 
le  from  time  to  time  sent  home,  justifying 
the  liberal  policy  of  his  government,  which 
famishes  its  men  of  genius  with  the  means 
of  expanding  and  perfecting  their  genius  in 
their  youth,  instead  of  waiting,  as  we  do, 
till  a  roan  of  science  or  literature  is  worn 
out,  and  then,  if  ever,  granting  him  a  pal- 
try pittance." 

During  this  pleasant  tour  some  of  Oehlen- 
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schlager's  finest  works  were  composed.  Hia 
stern  and  powerful  Hakon  Jarl,  from  which 
Mr,  Howitt  has  given  two  fine  scenes ;  his 
Palnatoke^  *'  the  Tell  of  Scandinavia ;"  and 
that  most  beautiful  tragedy,  which  he  com- 
posed at  Rome,  Curreggio,  This  fine  drama, 
unfitted — probably  never  intended — for  the 
stage,  but  exquisite  for  the  skilful  develop- 
ment of  the  artist  character,  and  the  poetic 
feeling  diffused  throughout  every  scene,  met, 
at  first,  with  less  favor  from  his  country- 
men than  any  of  his  other  works.  This 
seems  strange  to  us,  for  the  whole  character 
of  Correggio  is  most  poetically  drawn. 

Michael  Angelo,  who  is  unknown  to  the 
artist,  is  represented  in  one  of  the  earlier 
scenes,  introiducing  himself  to  the  poor  un- 
known painter,  and  looking  at  the  picture 
he  is  engaged  upon.  Correggio  having  been 
told  that  bis  critic  is  a  vain,  conceited  man 
who  understands  very  little,  treats  him  with 
cold  reserve,  and  expresses  almost  contempt 
for  his  opinion.  At  length,  roused  by  the 
justness  of  his  remarks,  he  exclaims,  **  Who 
are  you  ?" 

Mich,  Ang,    [toilh  proud  C(mfemp(.]    One  who 
knmos  it,  and  to  whom 
Much  more  respectful  deference  would  be 

shown, 
If  people  were  themselves  aught  more  than 
bunglers. 
Ani.     Who  are  you  ? 
Mich.  Ang,     Your  servant,  sir. 
Ant,  [seizij^  his  hand,  and  perdsiving  a  large, 
seal  ring  on  hi»  finger.] 
You  are — oh,  heavens  !  the  vintage  of  the 

Dryads — 
I  recognise  this  much-renowned  ring ; 
You — you  are  Buonarotli ! 
Mich,  Ang.  [about  to  go.]     Possibly  ! 
Ant,     Ob,  wait ;  oh,  tarry  yet  a  moment  longer  ! 
Forgive  me,  sir.  If  I,  the  unhappy  one. 
Misled  by  thoughtlessness  and  by  presump- 
tion— 
[He  seizes  the  picture  in  desperation  and  holds  it 

before  him.] 
Once  more  observe  my  picture !    Y'et,  once 

more, 
Tell  me — but  no,  no — that  you  cannot  do. 
Oh  !  then,  great  master,  say— am  I  a  bun- 
gler? 
Is  that  your  true  opinion  7 
Mich.  Ang,    [contemptuously.]     Go!  yon  are  a 
weak, 
A  wretched  man.    Full  of  conceit  at  first 
And  peasant  pride ;  now  meanly  humble. 
And  weeping  like  a  child.    Go ;  you  will 

never 
Enter  the  real  sanctuary  of  art. 

Michael  Angelo  coldly  turns   away,  and 
Correggio,  after  aakMi^Vv\xa»fe\S.Si\ifc\i^\^!^^ 
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awake,  breaks  out  into  a  passionate  soliloquy; 
this  is  part — 

**  Oh !  now  again  I  stand  in  chamel  vaults ; 
Now  have  One  beaatiful  and  floating  shapes 
Vanished  once  more,  and  shudderingly  I  sink. 
Crushed  into  nothingness  by  gloom  and  night 
So  be  it ;  I  will  never  paint  again. 
God  knows,  I  did  it  not  for  my  own  glory ; 
I  painted  as  the  bee  constructs  her  cell, 
Or  as  the  bird  builds  her  small  nest  in  the  bongh. 
Was  it  delusion  merely  ?     Yet  once  more — 
Yet  must  he  once  again  repeat  the  same, 
Not  in  the  strength  of  wrath,  but  with  cahn 

power, 
Even  like  Day  beside  Lorenzo's  grave, 
Must  he  repeat  it.    After  that,  good  night 
Thou  glorious  art !  and  I  am  what  I  was — 
A  poor  man,  and  of  low  estate.    Yes,  yes — 


tt 


His  wife,  a  very  sweet  character,  is  next 
introduced  consoling  him,  and  dissuading 
Lim  from  renouncing  the  pursuit  which  has 
become  necessary  to  his  happiness.  But 
again  he  is  disheartened,  and  in  the  third  act 
Gorreggio  is  again  about  to  bid  farewell  to 
painting,  unconscious  as  yet  that  his  fame, 
through  his  picture  of  the  Nativity,  "  la 
Notte,"  has  already  spread  wide.  He  takes 
up  his  pencil — 

^  I  will  paint  here  at  parting,  in  the  grass, 
A  hyacinth.     When  lovely  maidens  die, 
They  scatter  all  their  grave  with  odorous  flow- 
ers: 
Ah  !  lovely  was  the  hope— it  was  no  more. 
Well,  then,  here  will  1  plant  a  little  flower, 
'Tis  the  last  honour.— Wherefore  should  1  live 
If  [  can  paint  no  longer  ?    For  me  to  paint 
Is  just  as  needful  as  to  draw  my  breath." 


Julio  Romano,  unperceived  by  Gorreggio, 
comes  and  stands  at  a  distance. 

Julio.    •*  There  does  he  sit,  the  favorite  of  the 
Muses, 
Painting  again  a  picture  which  shall  set 
The  world  once  more  in  wonder.    How  I 

long 
To  be  acquainted  with  him,— that  great 
man  ! 
[lie  approaches.]— Ani,    Stand  there,  thou  little 
pallid  hyacinth. 
Thy  tender  beauty  speaks  to  me  of  death. 
Julio,  [stepping  back.j     His  countenance  is 
pleasing  as  hiS  pictures, 
Gentle,  and  beautiful,  and  full  of  feeling. 
Pity  alone  he  wears  so  sad  an  air." 

They  now  perceive  each  other,  and  Julio 
says — 

"  Forgive  me,  my  good  sir,  if  I  disturb  you, 


But  it  was  quite  impossible  fbr  me 

To  leave  this  town  ere  I  had  made  my 

erreeting 
To  that  rare  master  who  is  this  towD*s 
treasure. 
Ant.     Ah  !  good  heaven !  you  only  meet  in  me, 

My  noble  sir,  a  most  dejected  mao. 
Julio.  Impossible !  as  well  might  the  great  son 

Warm  only  strangers  without  heat  itself ! 
Ant.     Yon  are  a  kind,  a  friendly  man. 

Who  will  not  wound  me ;  yet  atill  am  I 

wounded 
Against  your  will.    The  sun  !  ah  if  yoa 

knew 
How  dark  a  chasm  is  here — bow  void  it  is! 

[Lays  his  hand  on  his  breast.] 
Not  even  the  faintest  star  to  cheer  its  night 
Julio,  Brightly  the  glory   beameth  from  yoar 
*  night,' 

«  *  mm 

Antonio,  I  have  beheld  your  *  night,' 

In  the  church  yonder.    That  which  yoa 

would  show 
A  miracle,  you  have  shown,  for  the  li^t 
Shines  through  the  gleam  of  common  Iio- 

man  life 
And  makes  the  shepherds  glad" 

Gorreggio,  bewildered  at  this  enthusiastic 
greeting,  expresses  his  fear  that  bis  admirer 
understands  but  little  of  the  art.  "Oive 
me  your  true  opipion  of  this  picture/'  be  at 
length  says.     JuHo  finely  replies — 


(C 
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Is  there  a  word  that  can  sive  my  opinion  ? 
If  I  say  beautiful,  what  have  I  said? 
Your  picture  is  Jljrine !  whilst  I  gaze  at  it 
Within  my  inratwl  beinff  are  awakened 
Unnumbered  feelings  which  till  then  have 

slumbered ; 
And  'tis  in  this  the  power  of  genius  lies." 


He  then  proceeds  to  criticize  the  picture  in 
a  way  that  proves  be  also  understands  art, 
and  continues — 

**  You  think  that  I  am  speaking 
Like  a  blind  man  of  color  7     You  are 

wrong. 
If  not  a  Michael,  not  an  Angelo, 
Yet  I'm  a  human  being — am  a  Roman  ; 
If  not  a  Gssar,  yet  a  Julius ! 
I,  also,  have  been  taught  what  painting  is; 
The  noble  Raphael  Sanzio  was  my  master. 
His  mighty  spirit  yet  floats  Over  me. 

m  *  *  * 

Ant.     Yioi/,  Julio  Romano,  you  say  I'm  a  painter! 
Julio,  I  say,  that  since  the  death  of  Kapbael 
Sanzio 
Our  Italy  hath  had  no  greater  painter 
Than  you,  Anton  Allesri  da  Gorreggio! 
Ant.     Forgive  me,  sir.    Ha  !lia !  my  head  turns 
round, 
1  Tvevet  have  experienced  aught  like  thia" 
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How  poetical  is  this,  and  how  wonderfully 
true   in  its  artist-feeling.      Oehlenschlager 
eventually  discovered  that  this  fine  drama 
was  destined  to  produce  .the  effect  which  of 
all  others  he  would  have  wished  for  it.    "  As 
Hakcn  Jarl,**  says  he,  "re-awoke  the  feel- 
ing of  the  ancient  north,  so  Comgyio  at  last 
awoke  a  feeling  for  art,  and  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  first  incentives  to  its  zealous  study 
in  the  fatherland,  which  has  since  borne  puph 
abundant  fruits."     Oehlenschlager's  largest 
work,  published  in  1819,  was  his   Gods  of 
the  North,  a  fine  poem,  or  rather  series  of 
poems,  in  which  he  has  attempted  to  com- 
bine the  tales  of  the  Edda  into  one  connected 
whole.     We  have  not  space  to  give  any  ex- 
tracts here,  but  must  pass  it  over,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  work  before  us,  only  remarking 
that  an  English  translation,  by  Mr.  Bow  ring, 
has  been  lately  published.    The  great  Danish 
poet  continued  his  literary  exertions,  and  in 
1829,  on  the  occasion  of  a  first  visit  to  Swe- 
den, was  received  with  a  homage  equally 
honorable  to  himself  and  the  chief  poets  of 
Sweden. 

'*  All  ranks  of  people  testified  the  same  hospi- 
table enthusiasm  to  welcome  the  greatest  poet  of 
Denmark.  Addresses  were  made  to  him  at  the 
University  of  Lund,  and  again  on  his  return,  by 
the  students,  in  a  body.  .  .  .  Finally,  he  was 
requested  by  a  deputation  of  students,  to  attend 
the  great  annual  inauguration  of  the  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Lund,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  degrees.  This  took  place  in  the  ancient  ca- 
thedral, and  as  Oehlenschlager  stood  near  the 
altar,  t^shop  Tegner,  the  great  poet  of  Sweden, 
who  was  delivering  an  oration  in  hexameters, 
suddenly  turned  round,  sayinar,  in  the  words  of 
his  poetical  address,  *  The  Scald's  Adam  is  here ; 
the  king  of  the  poets  of  the  north  ;  the  heir  to  the 
throne  of  the  poetical  world,  for  the  throne  itself 
is  Goethe's !'— and  with  that,  before  all  the  im- 
mense crowd  that  filled  the  church,  amongst 
whom  were  Oehlenschlager's  wife  and  children, 
he  placed  a  laurel  crown  upon  his  head,  amidst 
the  thunder  of  kettledrums,  trumpets,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  cannon." — Vol.  ii.  p.  146,  6. 

Mr.  Howitt  very  truly  thus  sums  up  Oeh- 
lenschlager's poetic  character: — "His  ge- 
nius is  strong,  healthy,  and  fertile,  and  he 
worked  in  a  genial  consciousness  of  his  own 
strength.  In  him  there  is  no  straining,  no 
galvanic  effort  to  produce  effect.  Like  Na- 
ture, on  whose  calm  bosom  he  reposed  in 
love,  he  is  great  in  his  own  amplitude,  and 
in  the  very  depth  of  his  tranquillity  are  life 
and  power."  A  selection  from  the  works  of 
this  true  poet  would  be  a  real  boon,  we  think, 
to  the  English  reader. 

Ingemann  is  the  Danish  poet  next  best 
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known  to  us ;  one  of  the  most  indefatigable 
and  various  of  writers,  who  has  *' poured 
forth  psalms,  hymns,  epics,  lyrics,  dramas, 
small   stories,   great    historical   romances," 
even  stories  for  children.     As  an  historical 
romance  writer,  he  takes  the  same  high  place 
among  his  countrymen  as  Sir  Walter  Scott 
does  among  us ;  and,  like  him,  he  has  sought 
themes  for  his  inspiration,  both  in  his  prose 
and  poetical  works,  from  the  early  history 
of  his  fatherland.     His  epic  (perhaps  metri- 
cal romance  would  be  a  more  appropriate 
name)  Valdemar  the  Great,  and  his  Men,  is 
a  noble  poem ;  so  is  Queen  Margaret,  com- 
posed after  an  interval  of  more  than  ten 
years,  during  which  his  four  prize  historical 
romances  had  been  published.    But  the  work 
on  which,  beyond   all  others,  his  fame  will 
rest,  is  Holger  Danske,  that  wild  story  of 
Denmark's  ancient  hero,  who  fought  and  tri- 
umphed with  Charlemagne,  who  stood  sole 
survivor  on  the  disastrous  field  of  Ronces- 
valles,  who   became   a   willing   captive   to 
the  witching  Qloriant,  and  was  afterwards, 
like  King  Arthur,  borne  away  into  faerie, 
but  like  him  is  still  awaiting  his  hour  of  re- 
turn and  victory,  and  still  keeping  watch 
over  the  land  he  loved  so  well.     There  is 
much  in  the  tale  of  Holger  Danske  to  awaken 
wild  interest ;  and  so  thought  the  old  writers 
of  chivalrous  romance,  and  so  thought  our 
forefathers,  for  Ogier  le  Banois  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  stories  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  in  our  own  land  too,  where,  in  the 
procession  of  the  nine  worthies,  the  hero  of 
Denmark  always  took  place  beside  Hector  of 
Troy,  and  Judas  Maccabseus,  and  the  other 
''ryght  valiaunt"  ones.     This  fine  old  le- 
gend,— still  cherished,  indeed  actually  be- 
lieved  in,  by  the   Danish   peasantry,  who 
maintain,  as  an  article  of  national  faith,  his 
certain  re-appearance  at  every  crbis  of  their 
country's  fate,  and  who  assert  that  he  was 
beheld  during  the  last  war  with  Holstein, 
mounted  on  his  foam- white  steed,  leading  his 
loved  ones  on  to  victory, — has  been  told  by 
Ingemann  in  a  series  of  heroic  lays ;  and  in- 
dependently of  the  beauty  and  spirit  of  these, 
we  are  not  surprised  that  a  tale  so  directly 
coming  home  to  the  sympathies  of  his  coun- 
trymen should  maintain  such  a  wide  popu- 
larity among  them.    Ingemann  is  still  living, 
enjoying  his  well-deserved  fame,  and  leading 
"  in  the  romantic  Sero,.  a  poetic  life,  by  the 
side  of  a  gifted  wife,  beloved  and  respected 
by  all  for  his  noble,  open,  and  amiable  cha- 
racter." 

Very  different  from  Ingemann,  in  oateAit 
as  in  chaxactATiAa  \.\i«\^lV2  /^^^^^'^^^'^^ 
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had  almost  said  mighty,  Grundtvig ;  who, 
as  our  author  justly  says,  "in  the  middle 
ages  would  have  been  either  a  Knight  of  the 
dross,  or  a  Reformer,"  but  who,  after  a  stern 
battle  with  the  world  and  a  worldly  church, 
now  stands  pre-eminent  among  Denmark's 
most  eminent  men.  In  very  early  life  he 
became  a  hard  student  in  Scandinavian  liter- 
ature, and  then,  repentant  at  the  time  which 
he,  a  student  of  divinity,  had  devoted  to  this 
pursuit,  he  bent  all  his  energies  to  his  chosen 
calling,  and  denounced  the  frivolities  of  the 
worldly-minded  and  the  worldiness  of  his 
brethren  so  severely  that  he  fell  under  the 
ban  of  the  *'  rational"  clergy,  and  was  called 
before  the  Consistory  and  reprimanded.  "  It 
was  not  the  first  time,"  as  Mr.  Howett 
naively  says,  '*  in  which  free  spirit  had  been 
repressed  by  privileged  vapidity."  But 
opposition  to  a  mind  like  Grundtvig's,  only 
strengthened  his  convictions ;  and  he  studied, 
and  wrote,  and  spoke  like  a  stern  prophet  of 
old,  delivering  his  message  to  a  gainsaying 
generation,  intent  only  on  his  duty.  To  the 
credit  of  the  Danish  government,  this  dissenter 
in  the  church  was  not  wholly  neglected.  Al- 
though the  clerical  ofiice  was  denied  him,  he 
was  encouraged  to  proceed  in  the  study  of 
Scandinavian  ancient  literature,  and  under 
his  supervision  many  important  works  were 
published,  while  the  chronicles  of  Saxo  and 
Snorre  were  translated  by  himself.  Assisted 
by  Kaske  he  also  diligently  studied  Anglo- 
Saxon  literature,  and  as  early  as  1820,  ere 
England  possessed  even  an  edition  in  the 
original,  Grundtvig  had  published  a  Danish 
translation  of  that  curious  and  venerable 
poem,  Bewoulf,  Indeed,  so  celebrated  had 
he  become  for  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  that  proposals  were  made  to 
him  in  1830,  from  a  publishing  firm  in  Lon- 
don, to  bring  out  a  Bibliotheca  Anglo-  Sax- 
onica,  which  should  include  all  the  finest 
prose,  and  poetical  remains  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  writers.  It  was  not,  however,  carried 
into  effect.  Meanwhile,  Grundtvig  was  re- 
cognized among  his  countrymen  as  one  of 
their  first  lyric  poets,  but  especially  as  a 
hymn-writer  unmatched  for  force  and  sub- 
limity. 

After  the  Danish  poets,  those  of  Sweden 
awaken  but  little  interest ;  indeed,  until  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  none  seem 
to  us  deserving  notice.  Then  we  meet  with 
the  names  of  Franzen  and  Wallin,  both  of  the 
clerical  order ;  Franzen  being  a  bishop,  and 
Wallin,  archbishop.  The  poems  of  Franzen, 
both  JD  subject  and  treatment,  greatly  resem- 
bh  Wordswoiib's  amaller  poems,  but  they 


are  certainly  wanting  in  '*  the  vision  and  the 
faculty  divine,"  which  enable  our  great  poet 
to  call  up,  even  from  **  the  primrose  by  the 
river's  brim,"  or  "  the  little  lowly  celadine," 
thoughts  "  that  lie  too  deep  for  tears."  WalHn, 
the  last  mentioned,  is  emphatically  a  religious 
poet,  and  from  the  specimen  given  here — 
part  of  his  paraphrase  of  the  104th  Psalm — 
we  can  well  perceive  that  his  rank  among 
Swedish  poets  is  deservedly  high,  and  that 
he  was  "  an  archbishop  in  song  as  well  as  in 
station."  But  the  two  most  distinguished 
poets  of  Sweden  are  G^ijer  and  Tegner,  the 
latter  well-known  to  us  by  his  Friihiof^s 
Saga,  and  more  lately  by  Professor  Longfel- 
low's excellent  translation  of  his  Children  of 
ike  Sacrament.  Geijer,  like  so  many  of  the 
Danish  poets,  was  a  writer  in  prose  as  well 
as  poetry ;  and  although  his  countrymen  set 
a  high  value  on  his  songs  and  ballads,  per- 
haps his  fame  in  foreign  lands  will,  after  all, 
more  depend  on  his  prose  works  than  on 
his  poetical.  His  Chronicles  of  Sweden,  in 
which  her  early  history  is  detailed  with  the 
vivid  powers  of  the  poet,  who  clothes  the 
dry  bones  of  tradition  and  chronology  with 
living  beauty,  wifl  always  remain  the  chief 
monument  of  Geijer's  genius ;  while  to  Teg- 
ner the  first  rank  of  poet  seems  by  universal 
consent  to  be  assigned.  That  many  portions 
of  his  Frithiof*8  Saga  are  beautiful,  we  wil- 
lingly allow ;  but  still  there  seems  a  want  of 
force,  and  a  deficiency  of  graphic  painting,  so 
that  by  the  side  of  Oehlenschlager's  fine  life- 
breathing  creations,  those  of  Tegner  appear 
to  us  rather  like  finished,  but  pale,  water- 
colour  drawings.  It  is  but  just  to  remark, 
however,  that  Frithiof^s  Temptation^  which 
is  beautifully  translated  here,  is  quite  worthy 
of  the  great  Danish  poet,  to  whom  Tegner  so 
generously  proflFered  his  homage.  Tegner, 
like  Franzen  and  Wallin,  was  also  a  bishop ; 
and  it  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of 
Swedish  literature,  that  three  of  her  chief 
poets  should  have  alike  been  advanced  to  the 
episcopate. 

So  little  has  hitherto  been  known  by  the 
English  reader  of  the  literature,  ancient  or 
modem,  of  the  north .  of  Europe,  that  we 
welcome  the  attempt  made  in  these  volumes 
to  introduce  it  to  general  notice.  The  work 
is  a  good  popular  introduction,  and  the 
translations  are  very  spirited,  and  afford  a 
very  correct  idea  of  the  style  and  character 
of  the  various  writers.  But  while  we  are 
gratified  that  attention  is  beginning  to  be 
paid  to  Scandinavian  literature,  we  trust  that 
we  shall  ere  long  find  some  of  our  scholars 
enteriug  in  good  earnest  upon  this  wide  field. 
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]Q  which  80  much  illustrative  of  our  language, 
our  history,  our  "  folklore,"  will  be  found. 
We  must  not  forget  that  we  are  in  part  de- 
scended from  the  heroes  of  the  north ;  that 
our  eastern  coast  was  widely  colonized,  and 
some  of  our  chief  northern  cities  were  found- 
ed, by  them ;  that  London  for  almost  a  cen- 
tury was  under  their  sway,  and  that,  subse- 
quently, three  Danish  monarchs  successively 
bore  rule  in  the  land ; — that  even  the  Nor- 
man scholarship  which  aroused  the  Saxon 
intellect,  and  the  Norman  prowess  that  stim- 


ulated Saxon  valor,  were  derived  from  men 
descended  from  those  haughty  Vikings,  who, 
if  they  swept  like  a  desolating  tempest 
along  the  coasts  of  Europe,  brought  also  the 
sweet  influences  of  civilization  and  learning 
in  their  train.  Surely  the  love  of  daring  en- 
terprise, the  passion  for  maritime  discovery, 
the  bold,  impulsive,  yet  steadfast  energy  of 
the  English  character,  derive  their  origin 
from  them.  If  not  our  fathers,  they  are  our 
foster-fathers ;  and  it  is  time  we  should  do 
justice  to  their  memory. 
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In  a  country  in  which  action  is  so  rapid, 
interests  so  varied,  and  occupation  so  intense 
and  unremitting,  as  with  us — where  men  of 
business,  philosophers,  and  politicians,  pur- 
sue each  their  own  special  object  with  exclu- 
sive and  overestimating  eagerness — where 
the  whole  nation  is  engi^ed  with  healthy 
cheerfulness  in  unremitting  effort  and  an  un- 
pausing  race,  it  is  not  easy  for  those  to  find 
nearing  who  would  call  upon  the  actors  in 
this  exciting  drama  to  draw  up  for  a  brief 
space,  and  consider  themselves,  their  posi- 
tion, and  their  aims,  as  becomes  beings 

'*  Holdiug  larffe  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after.** 

Yet  these  breathing  moments  in  the  hasting 
course  of  time — these  Sabbatical  hours  of 
the  world's  quick  existence — in  which  we 
may  review  the  past,  estimate  where  we  are 
standing,  and  ascertain  whither  we  are  tend- 
ing, in  which  we  may  calculate  our  progress 
and  catch  a  clear  vision  of  our  goal,  may 
take  stock  of  our  acquisitions  and  achieve- 
ments, investigrate  the  value  of  our  objects, 
and  compare  them  with  the  price  we  are  pay- 
ing for  them,  and  the  means  which  remain 

*  1.  HiMlory  of  ike  Whig  AdminUtration  of 
18Sa    By  J.  A.  RoxBUGK.    London,  1852. 

2.  Latter-Day  Famphleti,  III,  IV.,  V.,  and  VL 
By  Thomas  Cabltul    London,  1850. 

S.  The  Stateeman,  By  Hxnbt  Tatlob.  London, 
6. 


to  us  of  obtaining  them — such  pauses  for 
reflection,  introspection,  and  foresight,  are 
particularly  necessary  if  we  would  not  sink 
from  the  dignity  of  men 


(I 


\yho  know  themselves,  and  knows  the  ways 

before  them, 
And  from  among  them  choose  considerately, 
With  a  clear  foresight,  not  a  blindfold  courage; 
And  having  chosen,  with  a  steadfast  mind 
Pursue  their  purposes" — 


into  mere  unconscious  instruments  of  destiny, 
mere  unresisting  floaters  on  the  stream  of 
time. 

In  politics  especially,  a  mere  "  hand-to- 
mouth*'  existence — living,  as  the  French  ex- 
press it,  an  jour  le  jour-^CAn  never  be  wor- 
thy of  men  who  boast  to  be  free  and  claim 
to  be  progressive.  Yet  it  is  the  besetting 
peril,  and  has  always  been  the  peculiar  re- 
proach of  our  busy  British  statesmen.  Over- 
whelmed as  they  constantly  are  with  a  mass 
of  routine  work,  which  must  be  got  through ; 
and  having  literally  to  fight  their  way  inch 
by  inch  against  a  host  of  antagonists,  whose 
sole  business  is  antagonism ;  knowing  that 
every  step  will  be  a  struggle,  and  therefore, 
naturally  enough,  stepping  less  where  they 
wish  and  think  they  ought  than  were  they 
must  and  think  they  can,  they  can  rarely  get 
sufficiently  out  of  the  press  and  throng  to 
see  far,  or  sufficiently  free  from  the  urged 
demands  of  the  momfiut  tA  ds^^c^c^Ksc^^^  ^x 
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muse.  The  position  apart,  the  dry  ground 
of  security  above,  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  profound  and  patient  thought  out  of 
which  wisdom  emerges,  are  almost  wholly 
denied  them.  The  country,  too,  seems  con- 
tent that  it  should  be  so  ;  it  is  satisfied  to  be 
served  by  men  who  do  the  duties  of  the  day 
with  capacity  and  decorum ;  it  is  never 
"  over-exquisite  to  cast  the  shadow  of  un- 
certain evils;*'  it  goes  on  from  generation  to 
generation,  meeting  unforeseen  emergencies 
with  extemporized  expedients,  stopping  up 
a  gap  with  anything  that  comes  to  hand, 
caulkmg  a  shot- hole  with  the  nearest  hat, 
slitting  open  the  leather  where  the  shoe 
pinches,  putting  in  a  casual  patch  when  ihe 
rent  in  the  old  garment  becomes  absolutely 
indecent  and  unbearable,  cobbling  up  the 
old  house  as  the  family  enlarges,  or  the  roof 
decays,  or  the  walls  crumble  and  fall  away, 
adding  here  a  buttress  and  there  a  shed,  and 
sometimes,  in  a  crisis  of  severe  pressure  or 
unwonted  ambition,  joining  a  Grecian  colon- 
nade to  a  Gothic  gable.  In  this  strange 
style  we  have  proceeded  almost  for  centuries, 
till  the  incongruities  of  our  dwellings,  our 
clothing,  and  our  policy,  have  grown  obvious 
even  to  our  unobservant  and  accustomed 
eye.  We  go  on  svfearing  against  the  Pre- 
tender long  after  his  last  descendant  has 
been  laid  quietly  in  a  foreign  grave ;  guard- 
ing with  testy  jealousy  against  the  power  of 
the  Crown  long  after  the  Crown  has  been 
shorn  of  its  due  and  legitimate  authority  ; 
risking  the  loss  of  our  liberties  from  foreign 
aggression  rather  than  support  an  adequate 
standing  army,  because  in  past  times  those 
liberties  were  threatened  by  a  standing  army 
in  the  hands  of  a  domestic  tyrant ;  exacting 
oaths  in  a  court  of  justice  as  a  security  for 
truth  long  after  experience  and  reflection 
have  shown  us  that  those  who  refuse  oaths 
are  the  most  truthful  of  all  witnesses,  and 
long  after  our  inconsistent  liberality  has  ex- 
torted from  us  the  permission  to  every  man 
to  swear  after  his  own  fashion ; — and  com- 
mitting a  host  of  similar  solecisms,  all  show- 
ing how  entirely  we  are  still  governed  by 
the  ideas  and  traditions  of  an  obsolete  and 
inapplicable  age.  In  an  era  of  new  require- 
ments and  encircled  by  new  conditions,  we 
are  drawing  on  the  arsenals  and  speaking  in 
the  language  of  the  past ;  and  while  young 
and  mighty  perils,  from  hitherto  undreamed 
of  quarters,  are  threatening  the  precious 
commonwealth,  we  are  haunted  by  the  ghost 
of  some  ancestral  enemy,  or  are  gibbetting 
the   carcase  and  demolishing  the  tomb  of 


some  old  danger  that  was  long  ago  gathered 
to  its  fathers. 

Perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  period  in 
our  recent  history  where  so  poor  a  present 
had  the  prospect  of  being  succeeded  by  a 
still  poorer  future.  Generally  speaking,  each 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  State  has  been  able 
to  muster  a  sufficient  number  of  men  to  form 
a  Cabinet  capable  of  undertaking  the  desti- 
nies of  the  country, — men  whose  views,  in- 
deed, we  might  deem  erroneous,  but  of  whose 
proved  capacity  there  could  be  no  question. 
^ow,  it  is  probable,  that  if  an  accident  or  an 
epidemic  were  to  sweep  off  three  or  four  of 
our  oldest  and  most  acknowledged  leaders — 
whose  end  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
cannot  be  far  distant — all  parties  together 
could  scarcely  supply  the  fifteen  ministers 
needed  to  complete  a  cabinet,  of  individuals 
whose  fitness  for  such  a  position  has  been 
tried  and  is  admitted  by  the  nation.  Our  list 
of  actual  statesmen  is  alarmingly  scanty  ;  our 
list  of  potential  ones  is  scantier  still.  Peel 
and  Wellington — the  great  parliamentary  and 
the  great  military  genius  of  the  age — have 
both  passed  off  the  stage.  After  a  life  of 
toil,  the  one  has  found  rest  and  the  other  is 
hourly  looking  forward  to  it.  Who  remain 
to  replace  them  ?  Of  the  veterans  who,  by 
universal  consent,  hold  a  first  rank,  there  are 
only  four — Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Derby, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  Sir  James  Graham. 
(We  need  take  no  account  of  their  cotempo- 
raries,  for  Lord  Lansdowne,  never  brilliant, 
but  always  sensible  and  moderate,  is  now 
seventy-two  years  of  age,  and,  is  weary, 
broken  down,  and  anxious  for  immediate 
retirement;  Lord  Aberdeen,  amiable  and 
honorable,  but  yielding  and  inefficient,  is  now 
sixty-eight,  and  may,  without  disrespect,  be 
spoken  of  in  the  preterite  tense ;  Mr.  Herries 
and  Mr.  Goulburn  both  verging  on  their 
seventieth  year,  were  always  more  or  less  so.) 
But  the  four  above  named  are  all  first-rate 
men.  We  may  dissent  from  their  policy,  we 
may  oppose  their  measures,  we  may  dislike 
their  persons,  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  ad- 
mit their  full  competency.  Lord  Derby  is  a 
gallant  and  brilliant  nobleman ;  Lord  John 
Russell  is  a  statesman  of  thorough  education 
and  long  experience  and  chivalric  honor  ;  Sir 
James  Graham  is  unquestionably  the  ablest 
administrator  in  Parliament ;  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston, beyond  rivalship,  the  most  complete 
and  skilful  diplomatist  of  his  time.  But 
these  four  are  all  of  that  rank  and  standing 
that  remain  to  us ;  and  Lord  Derby,  the 
youngest  of  them,  is  such  a  martyr  to  the 
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coat,  as  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  disqualify 
liim  from  the  toils  of  office.  Far  from  being 
always  ready  for  any  call,  he  can  never  for- 
see  whether  he  will  be  able  to  go  down  to 
the  House  on  any  given  day,  or  whether  he 
may  not,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  be  as  unfit  for 
business  as  the  first  Lord  Chatham.  Lord 
John  Russell,  whose  health  was  never  strong, 
is  now  sixty  years  of  age ;  Sir  James  Graham 
the  same ;  and  Lord  nlmerston  is  sixty-eight. 
When  these  men  fail  or  disappear,  as  they 
soon  must,  who  are  they  who  will  step  into 
their  places  by  right  of  natural  inheritance  ? 
— the  younger  statesmen  of  the  second  rank. 

It  is  in  this  class  that  our  poverty  is  most 
apparent.  It  afifords  only  three  men  quali- 
fied by  capacity  and  character  for  the  chief 
offices  of  State — Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Grey, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone.  On  these  men  we  may 
soon  have  to  place  our  main  reliance.  The 
first  is  already  marked  out  by  the  general 
voice  as  our  future  Premier.  He,  of  all 
men,  would  be  best  fitted  to  unite  all  that  re- 
mains of  vigor  and  adaptability  in  the  old 
Whig  party  with  the  rising  talent  and  bolder 
views  of  the  more  able  Radicals,  and  to  com- 
mand the  allied  forces.  He  has  high  rank 
and  aristocratic  connexions ;  he  is  noted  for 
firm  purpose  and  conciliating  manners ;  he 
has  shown  first-rate  ability,  both  as  a  diplo- 
matist and  an  administrator ;  whatever  he  has 
bad  to  do  he  has  done  well ;  his  views  are 
sound,  comprehensive,  and  generous  ;  and  he 
is  free  from  those  narrow  trammels  of  con- 
nection and  tradition  which  so  often  cloud  the 
vision,  complicate  the  measures,  and  paralyze 
the  energy  of  Lord  John  Russell.  Moreover, 
though  a  man  of  thoroughly  broad  and  states- 
manlike capacity,  and  nothing  of  a  dacirinaire, 
be  is  known  to  sympathize  more  largely  than 
any  of  his  class  with  the  opinions  of  the  more 
sober  and  reflective  of  the  popular  party ; 
be  will  be  freer  than  any  other  statesman  to 
act  as  he  deems  right,  because  more  exempt 
than  any  other  from  embarrassing  antece- 
dents ;  and  the  skill  and  courage  with  which 
be  has  governed  Ireland,  afford  a  guarantee 
of  his  competency  to  the  far  easier  task  of 
governing  England.  Happily  he  is  still 
young  (52,)  and  may  possibly  be  our  pilot  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  his 
powers  decay.  His  brother,  Charles  Villiers, 
fought  the  battle  of  the  Corn-laws  side  by 
tide  with  Richard  Cobden,  and  he  himself 
was  known  to  sympathize  largely  with  the 
people  in  that  memorable  contest. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  man  whom  everybody 
respects,  and  whom  all  who  know  him  love. 
He  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  an  English 


statesman — wide  knowledge,  thorough  train- 
ing, a  conservative  temper,  and  singular  cau- 
tion. He  is,  moreover,  a  man  of  unstained 
and  lofty  character,  gentle  and  generous  feel- 
ings, and  a  most  sensitive  and  elaborate  con- 
scientiousness. But  the  tone  of  his  mind  is 
delicate  and  fine  rather  than  strong ;  he  is  in- 
clined to  scholastic  niceties  which  greatly  im- 
pair his  efficiency  in  political  life  ;  and  though 
his  mental  and  moral  qualities  will  always 
make  him  influential,  yet  his  subtle  and  re- 
fining temperament  will  prevent  him  from 
ever  becoming  a  popular  statesman.  He 
may  be  a  valuable  adviser  and  a  useful  mo- 
derator, even  perhaps  a  fair  administrator, 
but  scarcely  a  great  leader. 

Lord  Grey  raised  great  hopes  of  his  future 
eminence  and  usefulness  so  long  as  he  was  out 
of  office.  "  Omnium  consensu  capax  imperii, 
nisi  imperasset."  Though  always  deplorably 
tainted  with  some  of  the  worst  faults  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy — their  narrow  sympathies, 
imperious  dogmatism,  and  cold  haughtiness 
of  temper — he  was  a  laborious  and  thought- 
ful politician.  His  views  were  always  worthy 
of  attention,  often  original,  sometimes  bold 
and  comprehensive.  He  promised  to  become 
what  England  so  much  wants — a  philosophi- 
cal reformer.  But  office — that  great  test  and 
touchstone  of  genuine  capacity — has  not  only 
lowered  his  reputation,  but  we  fear  has  da- 
maged it  so  effectually  as  to  render  him  almost 
unavailable  for  future  service.  Not  only  has 
he  dissappointed  all  hopes,  made  innumerable 
enemies,  and  done  nothing  well,  but  all  his 
early  defects  seem  to  hav6  been  aggravated ; 
and  any  such  improvement  as  will  again  quali- 
fy him  to  become  a  leading  statesman  can 
scarcely  be  hoped  for  from  a  man  who  is  too 
impatient  to  listen,  and  too  proud  to  learn. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  in  our  survey  of 
the  prospective  servants  of  the  country,  we 
should  pass  over  such  members  of  the  late 
Cabinet  as  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Mr.  Fox  Maule, 
Lord  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Labouchere.  But  the 
first  has  never  been  esteemed  a  man  either  of 
much  diligence  or  of  great  capacity,  and  is  un- 
derstood to  have  a  rooted  dislike  to  the  fatigues 
and  annoyances  of  office.  The  second  b  a  man 
of  talent  and  industry,  but  has  scarcely 
made  his  way  into  the  category  of  statesmen. 
Lord  Carlisle,  though  he  has  been  a  laborious 
and  most  useful  minister  in  his  day,  and 
though  his  genial  manners,  genuine,  wide, 
warm  benevplence,  and  ready  popular  sym- 
pathies, will  always  make  him  an  ornament 
and  a  source  of  confidence  to  any  Cabinet 
which  he  may  join,  is  unquestionably  not  a 
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to  bis  station  and  his  country,  bat  he  would 
be  the  first  to  confess  his  own  incapacity  for 
the  position  of  a  leader.    Sir  George  Grey's 
health  is  quite  broken.    Mr.  Labouchere  is  a 
soft-minded,   philanthropic,  and    honorable 
man — one  of  that  class  of  rich,  cultivated, 
noble  country  gentlemen,  of  whom  England 
has  80  much  reason  to   be  proud ;  but  his 
talents  are  only  moderate,  and  he  has  far  too 
little  ambition  to  allow  us  to  count  upon  him 
as  a  permanent  candidate  for  office.    Two 
noblemen  remain,  of  whom  the  highest  hopes 
are  entertained  by  those  who  know  them,  and 
who    will   probably  henceforth    take  rank 
among  our  leading  statesmen — Lord  Gran- 
ville and  Lord  Dalhousie.     Both  are  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  seem  endowed  with  all  the 
needful  qualifications ;  but  they  can  scarcely 
yet  be  said  to  have  been  sufficiently  proved 
tor  us  to  predict  their  future  with  any  cer- 
tainty.    Of  those  younger  still,  they  have 
already  appeared  above  the  horizon,  and  may 
become  stars  in  time.     All  are  men  of  talent, 
and  of  high  name  and  connexion.     The  Duke 
of  Argyll  has  manifested  already  in  bis  writ- 
ings comprehensive  views  and  a  masterly  log> 
ical  faculty,  and  seems  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  public  life.     Lord  Stanley,  though 
an  inferior  man  to  his  father,  and  though  he 
has  most  injudiciously  and  prematurely  an- 
nounced bis  attachment  to  the  falling  cause 
of  protection,  is  said  to  possess  very  consider- 
able powers.     Mr.  Frederick  Peel  is  cautious, 
able,  and  fond  of  work,  and  has  avoided  his 
father's  early  fault,  ranking  himself  at  once 
among  the  moderate  but  advancing  liberals. 
Here  ends  our  list  of  rising  and  proximate 
statesmen  from  all  the  great  parties  which 
have   hitherto  divided   political  power  be- 
tween them,  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
an    alarmingly    meagre   one.     We   do   not 
mean  that  among  the  holders,  past  and  pre- 
sent, of  the  subordinate  ministerial  offices, 
there  are  not  several  men  of  great  ability, 
whose  capacity  to  render  good  service  to 
the  country  we .  in  no  way  doubt.     Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley  is  a  man  of  respectable 
powers  and  business  habits,  and  Mr.  Wilson 
IS  a  politician  and  administrator  of  vast  in- 
dustry and    no   ordinary   talent ;    but   the 
number  of  such  men  is  not  large,  and  they 
are  not  leaders,  nor  perhaps  qualified  to  be 
80.     "But,"  it  will  be  asked,  "are  there  in 
Parliament  no  other  men  of  capacity  and 
eminence,  who,  if  not  yet  finished  statesmen, 
are,  at  all  events,  fitted  to  become  such ; 
who,   though    hitherto  undreamed    of    for 
oJScia)  posts,  are  yet  only  excluded  by  virtue 
o/  their  opiaioDS  ;  and  who,  as  the  country  ' 


gradually  advances  in  the  career  of  liberalism, 
will  become  the  exponents  of  its  views,  and 
therefore  the  natural  administrators  of  its 
destinies  ?" — ^We  think  not.*    Mere  opiniooB 
exclude  men  only  for  a  time:  character  and 
habits  of  mind  exclude  them  for  ever.    In 
the  first  case,  their  day  inevitably  comes 
round ;  in  the  second,  na lapse  of  years  and 
no  change  of  public  aentiments  can  float 
them  into  power.    Iftw  there  are  at  pre- 
sent five  men  of  great  weight,  and  value,  and 
prominence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whom 
no  one  thinks  of  with  much  hope — scarcely 
even  without  dread — as  possible  ministers. 
It  seems  generally  felt,  and  not  among  aris- 
tocratic and  official  circles  only,  that,  not- 
withstanding  their  undoubted    ability  and 
vigor,  their  natural  and  permanent  place  is 
in  the  opposition.    They  either  have  not  the 
needful  endowments  of  statesmen,  or  they 
have  qualities  and  defects  which  neatralixe 
and    overpower    these    endowments.    Mr. 
Disraeli  is  the  apparent  leader  of  a  party,  is 
undoubtedly  its  spokesman,  and  is  by  far 
the  most  brilliant  and  formidable  rhetorician 
in   the    House.     His  prominence  there,  if 
backed  by  the  suitable  qualities,  would  in- 
dubitably make  him  a  Cabinet  minbter  and 
Secretary  of  State  if  ever  the  Tories,  or  their 
ghosts,  the  Protectionists,  came  into  power. 
The  House  always  fills  to  hear  him  speak ; 
and  the  fierce  and  polished  scarcasms  which 
he  launches  on  his  opponents  are  the  nightly 
delight  of  his  associates.     Yet  no  one  ever 
dreams  of  him  as  a  leading  minister.    The 
country  would  not  endure  his  appointment 
to  any  important  post,  and  his  undeniable 
Parliamentary  claim  to  such  is  well  known 
to  be  a  source  of  serious  embarrassment  to 
his  party.     He  is  felt  by  all  parties  to  be  a 
mere  adventurer, — a  man  without  fixed  prin- 
ciples or  deliberate  and  sincere  public  aims, — 
a  man  to  whom  political  life  is  a  ^me  to  be 
played  (as  respectably  as  may  be)  for  his 
own  advancement.     Neither  bis  character 
nor  his  abilities  give  him  any  tteight  with 
any  class  or  party.    Moreover,  he  is  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  destitute  both  of  the 
statesman-like   capacity,  the  statesman-like 
knowledge,  and  the  statesman-like  sobriety 
and  solidity  of  mind  and  morals.     He  be- 

*  This  was  written  before  the  formation  of  the  ]>re- 
sent  Cabinet,  the  list  of  whose  members  has  am&sed  the 
world.  But  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to  alter  or  qualify 
any  of  our  observations.  With  tne  exception  of  Mr.  Mer- 
ries, (who  is  passe),  the  only  known  member  of  that 
Cabinet  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  Mr.  Disraeli,  of 
whom  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that,  as  far  as  he  can  be 
judged  of  by  the  past,  he  unites  the  maximum  of  parlia- 
mentary cleremess  with  the  minimum  of  statesman- 
\ikQQapaio\ly. 
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]oDgs,  not  to  the  bees,  but  to  tbe  wasps  and 
the  butterflies  of  public  life.  He  can  sting 
and  sparkle,  but  he  cannot  work.  His  place 
in  the  arena  is  marked  and  ticketed  for  ever. 
Mr.  Bright  is  a  man  of  very  vigorous  though 
rough  ability,  his  dilligence  is  very  merito- 
rious, and  he  is  gradually  gaining  the  ear  of 
the  House ;  but  his  education  is  imperfect, 
bb  views  narrow,  his  tone  low,  dogmatic, 
and  somewhat  vul^  j  he  has  nothing  of  the 
statesman  about  him,  and  we  do  not  imagine 
that  he  can  ever  soar  above  the  position  of 
a  "Tribune  of  the  People."  No  one  looks 
to  him  for  a  moment  as  a  future  minister. 
Mr.  Cobden's  mind  Is  of  a  far  higher  order,  his 
views  more  comprehensive,  and  his  whole 
being  and  organization  cast  in  a  far  finer 
mould ;  but  his  opinions  and  his  language 
are  too  often  extreme,  and  he  has  the  great 
misfortune  of  being  linked  with  a  party 
altogether  inferior  to,  and  unworthy  of  him- 
self; and  it  is  to  be  feared  that — 

"  He  will  lower  to  their  level  day  by  day, 
What  id  6ne  within  him  growing  coarse,  to  sym- 
pathize with  clay. 

Moreover,  he   also,  like  Mr.  Bright,  labors 
under  the  almost  insuperable  defect  of  an 
incomplete  early  education.     It  is  not  that 
bis  knowledge  is  not  far  greater,  and  his 
comprehension  of  social  questions  often  far 
juster,  than  those  of  many  men  who  are  use- 
ful and  even  eminent  in  official  life ;  but  he 
wants  that  indescribable  enlargement  and 
refinement  of  intellect,  the  faculty  for  under- 
standing other  minds,  and  appreciating  hid- 
den wants  and  sympathies,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  those  who  would  aspire  to  govern  j 
a  nation  of  cultivated  men,  and  which  an  early 
acquaintance   with    the   more  elegant  and 
profound  branches  of  learning  can  alone  con- 
fer.    A  man  who  could  say  that  a  copy  of 
''The  Times*'  contained  more  wisdom  and 
sound  information  than  the  whole  of  Thucy- 
dides,  even  were  it  but  in  a  hasty  explosion 
of  spleen,  must  be  wanting  in  some  of  the 
most  essential  endowments  and  sensibilities 
of  a  true  statesman. — Sir  William   Moles- 
worth  and  Mr.  Roebuck  are  not  open  to  this 
objection:  they  are   both  men  of  finished 
training  as  well  as  of  popular  sympathies, 
and  perfectly  capable  of  comprehending  the 
acquirements  of  a  country  like  ours,  and  of 
taking  wide  and  ample  views  of  the  science 
of  policy.  But  Sir  William  is  rich  and  lazy — 
social  rather  than  ambitious;   and  though 
commanding  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
would,  we  suspect,  prefer  being ''  proximate" 


to  being  actual  minister.  Mr.  Roebuck's 
valuable  qualities  are  sadly  clouded  by  cer- 
tain constitutional  defects.  He  is  bold* 
honest,  and  courageous  as  few  men  are ;  but  he 
is  too  apt  to  imagine  that  he  has  an  absolute 
monopoly  of  these  great  gifts.  He  speaks 
truth  both  to  constituents  and  to  colleagues 
with  an  unflinching  conscientiousness  that 
is  too  seldom  seen,  but  he  takes  care  to  put 
this  truth  in  its  most  unpalatable  and  imta- 
ting  form.  He  is  far  less  extreme  in  his 
opinions  that  in  bis  manner  of  stating  them ; 
and  if  he  had  added  the  stMviter  in  modo  to 
the  fortUer  in  re,  ho  could  scarcely  fail  to 
have  been  by  this  time  far  advanced  on  his  way 
to  high  office.  As  it  is,  it  seems  to  be  gene- 
rally admitted,  even  by  those  who  think  him 
one  of  the  most  talented  politicians  of  the  day 
— and  we  confess  ourselves  to  be  of  this  num- 
ber— that  his  temper  utterly  precludes  him 
from  entering  any  ministry  ;  since  it  is  a  tem- 
per which  not  only  makes  him  unnecessarily 
and  often  unintentionally  offensive  to  those 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  but  colors 
his  whole  views  of  men  and  things.  He  is 
a  sort  of  radical  Lord  Grey  ;  and  it  would* 
we  imagine,  be  even  less  difficult  to  find  a 
cabinet  that  would  act  with  him,  than  a  cabi- 
net with  which  he  would  not  consider  it  de- 
rogatory to  act. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  strength  of  our 
available  and  regular  min'isterial  army,  rank 
and  file,  on  which  the  country  will  have  to 
rely  when  the  four  worn  and  veteran  states- 
men whom  we  first  named  have  retired  or 
died.  We  have  three  cabinets  to  provide  for 
— ^Tory,  Liberal,  and  Medium.     For  the  first 
we  have  literally  no  one  ;  for  the  second  we 
have  Lords  Clarendon,  Granville,  and  Car- 
lisle ;  with  Mr.  Fox  Maule,  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  Peel :  for  the  third  we  have 
Lord   Dalhousie,  Mr.   Gladstone,  and    Mr. 
Card  well  among  the  tried  men  ;  Mr.  Sidney 
Herbert,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  and  possibly  Lord  Stanley  among 
the  prospective  ones.    The  coalition  of  the 
whole  set — proved  men  and  hopeful  men — 
could  scarcely  form  one  complete  and  com- 
petent ministry  among  them :  and  such  a 
coalition  we  have  not  seen  since  the  time  of 
Pel  ham,  and  cannot  look  for  in  these  more 
earnest  and  conscientious  days.     When  Lord 
Derby  has  fallen  a  victim  to  the  gout,  Lord 
John  Russell  to  feeble  health.  Lord  Palmer- 
slon  and  Sir  James  Graham  to  the  course  of 
natural  decay ;  when  Sir  George  Grey  has 
sunk  under  combined  illness  and   toil,  and 
Sir  Francis  Baring  and  Mr.  Labouchere  have 
yielded  \a  Vtevt  V\&Vi  Iw  ^%sm^  ^BcA.\^^^y^ — ^^iX 
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of  loAic/k  evtnit  must  happen  soon,  and  may 
happen  to-morrow — we  shall  have  to  con- 
Btrttct  a  miDistry  fit  to  goyern  and  to  guide 
our  great  empire  oat  of  the  scanty  materials 
we  have  enumerated.  We  must  have  a  Pre- 
mier, a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  three 
Secretaries  of  State,  a  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, a  Secretary  or  Lord  Lieutenant  for 
Ireland,  and  a  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade — eight  in  all,  who  must  be  men  of 
superior  and  tried  capacity  and  character, 
besides  nine  others  of  respectable  ability ; 
and  we  have,  taking  all  parties  together, 
only  six  adequate  for  chiefs,  and  about  seven 
for  secondary  parts.  Truly,  our  political 
army  is  in  lamentable  want  of  recruits. 

To  some  parties,  however,  this  state  of 
affairs  presents  no  cause  for  uneasiness.  "  In 
a  country  and  an  age  so  enlightened,  so  free, 
so  self-governing  as  ours,  we  do  not,"  they 
say,  "  need  statesmen  of  lofty  and  surpassing 
genius  to  rule  us.  We  can  dispense  with 
"great  men."  There  is  some  truth  in  this 
view ;  but  it  is  partial  and  superficial  truth. 
We  can  dispense  with  great  men  better  than 
most  nations,  but  we  cannot  dispense  with 
them  altogether,  nor  without  mischief  and 
without  danger.  Or  rather,  we  can  dispense 
with  the  kind  of  greatness  which  we  do  not 
require,  but  not  with  that  kind  which  we  do 
require.  Ministers  of  vast  philosophic  capa- 
city, like  Bacon;  of  profound,  systematic, 
thorough-going  policy,  like  Strafford ;  of 
commanding  and  predominating  genius,  like 
Chatham  ;  of  imperious  and  overbearing  re- 
solve, like  Pitt ;  or  of  haughty  and  unbend- 
ing will,  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington, — we 
perhaps  do  not  need  now.  Their  age  is  past. 
They  would  find  no  fitting  scope,  and  no 
decorous  place  in  our  democratic  and  bal- 
anced constitution.  Much  of  their  superiority 
would  be  thrown  away,  and  much  of  their 
power  would  be  wasted  in  fruitless  contest 
with  the  municipal  and  self-ruling  element  in 
our  national  character.  Nor  do  we  need  as 
we  once  did — and  valuable  as  such  would 
still  be — statesmen  endowed  with  the  special 
and  glorious  gift  of  legislative  genius, — men 
who  possess  a  penetrating  and  unerring  in- 
sight into  the  character  of  the  people,  a  tho- 
roogh  knowledge  of  their  wants,  and  that 
peculiar  organizing  and  arranging  faculty, 
which  can  adapt  laws  and  decrees  to  these 
two  guiding  conditions.  The  nation  has  now 
so  many  ways  of  explaining  its  own  charac- 
ter, and  proclaiming  its  own  wants,  that  no 
one  who  can  read  and  listen  needs  to  misun- 
derstand them,  or  remain  ignorant  of  them  ; 
mlii/e  at  the  same  time  it  abounds  in  men  of 


quick    observation    and  of   deep   thongbt, 
whose  united  action  in  speech  and  writing 
even  more  than  supplies  the  place,  which,  in 
less  free  or  less  developed  countries,  is  filled 
by  individual  statesmen  of  paramount  and 
commanding  power.     With    us   a  hundred 
sensible  and  reflective  men  combine  to  do  the 
work  of  one  great  man.  Through  the  mighty, 
pervading,   unresting^  engine  of  the  press, 
they  instruct,  persuade,  inocuIate»%nd  guide 
the  people,   as  formerly  and   elsewhere  a 
Clarendon,  a  Burleigh,  a  De  Witt,  a  Harden- 
berg,  or  a  Washington,  might  have  done. 
More  and  more  the  policy  of  Britain  is  di- 
rected, its  opinions  formed,  the  tone  of  the 
national  mind  decided,  its  tendencies  devel- 
oped, its  legislation  modified,  amended,  and 
matured,  by  its  writers  rather  than  by  its 
formal  and  official  politicians.     In  matters  of 
legislation,  the   unrecognized  are  often  far 
more  influential  than  the  recognized  states- 
men of  the  day.     In  books  and  pamphlets, 
in  newspapers  and   reviews,  on  a  hundred 
noisy   platforms,  and  in  a  thousand  silent 
studies,  the  great  national  work  is   carried 
on  ;  and  carried  on,  in  all  likelihood,  with  a 
far  greater  aggregate  of  national  benefit,  if 
with  less  rapid  and  exact  attainment  of  the 
immediate  end,  than  if  it  were  entrusted  tea 
single  statesman,   towering  far  above  the 
mass.     Even  in   parliament,  it  is  probable 
that  sounder  views  are  elicited,  and  more 
ultimate  good  effected  by  the  crude  and  wild 
discussions  and  the  bewildering  and  shallow 
contributions    of   many   men  of    imperfect 
knowledge    and    superficial    understanding, 
than  would  be  proauced  by  the  calm  and 
elaborate  exposition  of  one  loftier  mind.  For 
the  last  half  century  the  nation  has  done  its 
own   work.     The   union  with  Ireland  was 
probably  the  last  great  act  of  individual  le- 
gislative statesmanship.     Catholic  emancipa- 
tion was  extorted  by  the  Irish  people.     Par- 
liamentary reform  was  carried  by  the  English 
people.  The  re- organization  of  the  Poor-law 
was  the  work  of  men  out  of  parliament,  and 
scarcely  heard  of  at  the  time  :  they  studied 
the  subject,  elaborated   the  plan,  informed 
and  prepared  the  country, — while  ministers 
were  scarcely  persuaded  to  adopt  so  bold, 
masterly,  and  complete  a  measure.    And  the 
last  great  change  in  the  spirit  and  direction 
of  our  policy — the  adoption  of  Free  Trade — 
was  due  to  no    section  of  statesmen, '  but 
solely  to  the  middle  classes,  and  their  self- 
elected  leaders. 

It  is  not,  then,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of 

comprehensive  and    philosophic    legislation 

i  that  WQ  T«(\uvre  public  men  of  superior  and 
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commaDding  ability,  but  for  the  purposes  of 
ffovemment  and  administraUon.  Incapacity 
in  this  department  the  floating  talent  and 
tense  of  the  country  cannot  supplement,  or 
can  do  so  only  imperfectly  and  at  enormous 
cost  Incapacity  m  this  department  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  fruitful  sufifering  and 
evil ;  it  may  continue  to  work  its  mischiefs 
for  months  and  years  before  it  is  discovered 
and  proclaimed ;  yet  the  press  can  do  no- 
thing but  expose  it,  and  Parliament  can  do 
nothmg  but  discard  the  actual  delinquents 
und  replace  them  by  others  who  may  be  no 
less  incompetent.  The  functions  and  the 
powers  of  ministers,  even  in  this  country, 
where  they  are  so  constantly  badgered  and 
so  closely  watched,  are  vast  and  appalling. 
▲  thousand  eyes  are  constantly  observing 
them,  a  thousand  tongues  constantly  calling 
them  to  account,  with  all  the  vigilance  of 
mingled  envy,  animosity,  and  patriotism ;  yet 
how  small  a  proportion  of  their  daily  actions 
ever  come  to  light  or  become  the  subject  of 
public  animadversion  !  How  still  fewer  are 
discovered,  reprehended,  and  counteracted, 
before  they  have  run  a  long  course  of  misery 
and  mischief  I  We  imagine  that  a  hostile 
and  ambitious  opposition  affords  us  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  against  matters  goinff  much 
or  long  amiss.  We  are  deplorably  mistaken : 
it  affords  us,  indeed,  a  security  that  ministers 
will  act  under  a  nervous  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  probably,  therefore,  with  conscien- 
tiousness and  caution ;  but  it  affords,  and 
can  afford,  no  security  that  they  will  act 
with  judgment  or  discretion.  Let  us  con- 
sider for  a  moment  what  their  functions  are. 
Each  of  them,  in  nine-tenths  of  the  things 
which  he  has  to  do,  is  virtually  absolute  m 
hb  own  department.  A  number  of  cases 
come  before  him  daily  in  which  he  must  act 
at  once  and  upon  his  own  judgment  and 
responsibility.  Most  of  these  may  be  routine 
matters,  or  may  appear  unimportant ;  but 
each  decision  may  carry  with  it  fearful  con- 
sequences. Parliament  gives  or  refuses  to 
each  minister  certain  funds  for  special  pur- 
poses, but  there  its  action  and  control  cease ; 
the  funds  are  spent  as  the  minister  thinks 
best. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  has  the  appoint- 
ment of  generals  in  various  quarters :  he  may 
appoint  a  plausible  fool  or  a  superannuated 
friend,  and  the  result  is  and  has  been  sad  re- 
verses, fearful  slaughter,  perilous  discomfiture. 
From  indolence,  prejudice,  or  incapacity,  he 
may  so  mismanage  the  internal  organization  of 
the  army,  that  when  an  emergency  arises  we 
have  scarcely  a  regiment  fit  for  efficient  ser- 


vice ;  he  may  retain  flint  guns  whea  every 
other  nation  has  adopted  percussion- caps ;  he 
may  stick  close  to  miserable  muskets  when 
everywhere  else  they  have  been  superseded 
by  improved  rifles;  he  may  allow  our  ord- 
nance to  fall  so  far  behind  the  age  as  to  be- 
come our  own  dread  and  our  enemies'  laugh- 
ing-stock ;  he  may  dress  our  soldiers  so  that 
they  cannot  march  and  mount  our  cavalry  so 
that  they  cannot  charge.  All  this  has  been 
done ;  much  of  it  is  said  to  be  done  now.    Nay 
more,  he  not  only  may  commit  many  of  these 
errors,  it  is  probable  that  he  will.     Inaction 
is  always  easier  and  often  safer  than  activity; 
changes  are  troublesome,  unwelcome   and 
costly  ;  and  it  requires  some  nerve  to  face  a 
Parliamentary  debate  on  an  increased  item 
in  the  estimates.     Thus,  without  the  public 
knowing,  without  Parliament   vituperatmg, 
our   army  may  fall   into   utter  inefficiency, 
while  appearances  are  well  kept  up  ;  and  the 
nation  may  be  suddenly  awakened  from  its 
apathy  to  trace,  when  it  is  too  late,  defeat 
and   discredit  to  administrative  incapacity, 
and  to  find  itself  called  upon  at  a  tremendous 
cost  to  redeem  the  consequences  of  having 
trusted  a  lazy  or  incompetent   commander. 
It  would  be  invidious  to  specify  too  closely ; 
but  recent  history  and  present  circumstances 
may  supply  to  every  one  the  needed  com- 
mentary and  confirmation. — Again,  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  his  chief  Secre- 
ary,  decide  what  stores  shall  be  laid  in,  and 
how  and  whence ;  what  ships  shall  be  built 
and  commissioned,  how  they  shall  be  manned 
and  armed,  who  shall  command  them,  and 
where  they  shall  be  sent.     If  this  is  done, 
as  we  know  it  often  is  done,  without  discern- 
ment or  discretion,  consequences  may  ensue 
which  it  will  require  years  of  care  and  mil- 
lions of  money  to  obliterate.     Not  only  may 
the  public  money  be  infamously  and  unavail- 
ingly  squandered,  but  public  servants  may 
be  drowned  or  poisoned  by  wholesale.     An 
ill-appointed  vessel,  under  an  incompetent 
commander,  may  go  down  with  a  whole  re- 
giment of  soldiers  on  board.     A  reckless  or 
hot-headed  captain,  whose  character  the  Ad- 
miralty ought  to  have  known,  may  involve  us 
in  a  dangerous  quarrel — possibly  in  a  costly 
war.     Mismanagement  or  misplacement  of 
our  naval   strength  may  expose   our  own 
shores  to  imminent  and  deadly  risk,  may 
compromise  our  long-established   maritime 
supremacy,  and  compel  us  to  submit  to  in- 
sult which  at  the  moment  we  are  unprepared 
to  resist.     Hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds, 
which  might  have  commissioned  a  dozeaaUi^^^ 
and  raised  \i\iQ  ^^%  vGA^A^iffi&ft^^^  ^>^^» 
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of  whole  crews  of  deserving  seamen,  may 
be  frittered  away  in  building  ships  that  will 
not  sail,  and  then  cutting  them  into  two 
again ;  in  constructing  iron  steamers  which 
will  not  stand  round  shot,  and  are  therefore 
wholly  useless;  or  in  making  vessels  too 
large  for  their  engines,  and  ordering  engines 
too  heavy  for  the  ships.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
lands  more  may  be  wasted  from  the  want  of 
a  simple  system  of  checks  and  vouchers,  such 
as  every  private  establishment  possesses,  but 
such  as  Mr.  Ward's  celebrated  circular  be- 
trayed the  absence  of  in  the  navy.  All  this 
may  be  directly  traceable  to  the  negligence, 
ignorance,  or  incapacity  of  the  principal  offi- 
cials ;  yet  the  country  may  know  nothing  of 
it  for  years,  and  when  informed  of  it,  can  do 
nothing  but  dismiss  the  offenders  and  appoint 
others  who  may  be  to  the  full  as  incapable. 
All  this,  too,  our  recent  annals  may  amply 
illustrate. — The  Colonial  Secretary  has,  if 
possible,  still  greater  power  of  irresponsible, 
unchecked,  and  undiscoverable  mischief.  He 
governs,  nearly  autocratically,  forty  depen- 
aencies,  some  of  them  larger  than  the  mother- 
country,  whose  dearest  interests  he  may 
irreparably  damage,  whose  safety  he.  may 
jeopardize,  and  whose  afifections  he  may  alien- 
ate by  an  injudicious  dispatch,  a  careless  de- 
cision, or  a  bad  appointment.  He  may 
destroy  the  property  of  hundreds,  he  may 
undermine  the  commerce  of  a  district,  he 
may  produce  or  prolong  wars  of  the  most 
irritating  and  unprofitable  kind,  as  in  New 
Zealand  and  at  the  Cape  ;  may  act  over  again 
on  a  small  scale,  the  complicated  blunders 
and  sad  catastrophes  of  1776  ;  and  the  coun- 
try which  he  is  ruining  can  neither  detect  nor 
control  him.  His  power  of  mischief  is  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  father  of  evil.  All  this, 
again,  the  annals  of  Canada,  Australasia,  and 
Jamaica,  show  to  be  no  mere,  no  speculative 
possibility,  but  in  some  degree,  in  some  form, 
in  some  quarter,  a  matter  of  yearly  occur- 
rence.— ^The  same  remarks  will  apply  with 
almost  equal  force  to  the  Governor-General 
of  India,  on  whose  judgment  the  most  mo- 
mentous questions  as  to  war  and  peace  in 
our  Eastern  empire  almost  hourly  depend. 
How  much  depends  on  the  soundness  of  this 
judgment,  let  Burmah,  Scinde,  Cabul,  and 
the  Punjab  testify. — At  home  indeed,  we  can 
watch  the  Home  Secretary  more  closely,  and 
check  him  somewhat  more  promptly,  yet,  in 
nearly  everything  that  relates  to  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  the  disposal  of  crim- 
inals, what  a  mass  of  vital  arrangements 
depends  upon  hiB  secret  and  absolute  fiat ! 


What  shall  be  done  with  condemned  offend- 
OFs ;  whether  and  whither  they  shall  be  trans- 
ported, or  in  what  hulks  they  shall  bo  con- 
fined ;  what  system  of  prison  discipline  shall 
be  adopted,  and  to  whom  the  canning  out  of 
experiments  upon  which  so  much  depends 
shall  be  confided ;  what  criminals  shall  be  left 
for  execution,  and  whose  sentences  shall  be 
remitted  or  commuted ; — all  these  things  are 
decided,  not  by  Parliament,  nor  by  the  conn- 
try,  but  by  one  man  and  his  suordinates,  who 
act  as  they  think  proper,  and  whose  capacity 
and  wisdom  are  therefore  questions  of  nation- 
al importance,  second  certunly  to  none. — 
And  to  conclude,  what  fearful  contingencies 
often  hang  upon  the  right  or  wrong  decision, 
the  tact,  the  forbearance,  the  firmness,  the 
temper,  the  discretion  of  the  Foreign  Secre* 
tary,  whose  line  of  conduct  is  fixed  upon  in 
the  secrecy  of  his  own  cabinet,  and  whose 
proceedings  are  seldom  known  to  the  country 
till  many  months  after  they  have  been  in 
operation,  and  till  their  results,  however  mis- 
chievous, have  long  been  wholly  irremediable. 
A  European  war*— the  extent,  the  termina- 
tion, and  the  significance  of  which  no  pro- 
phet can  foresee — may  depend,  and  has  ere 
now  depended,  on  the  conduct,  temper,  and 
opinions  of  the  single  man  whom  we  place  at 
the  head  of  this  particular  department.  And 
shall  we  be  satisfied  to  have  only  a  few  me- 
diocre and  untried  men  to  select  him  from  ? 
When  such  are  the  tremendous — and 
though  not  irresponsible  yet  certainly  uncon- 
trolled— powers  which  we  place  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  administer  our  national  affairs, 
when  every  decision  which  they  take  involves 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  thousands,  when 
the  country  may  be  called  upon  to  expiate, 
with  its  dearest  lives  and  its  richest  treasure, 
every  plunder  they  may  commit  through  im- 
perfect knowledge,  or  inadequate  capacity, 
who  shall  say  that  we  do  not  require  in  our 
public  men  the  most  commanding  ability- 
powers  the  most  special  and  the  most  rare  ? 
How  cautious,  and  how  deliberately  test- 
ed ought  to  be  the  choice  of  those  to 
whom  it  is  confided ; — ^how  rich,  numerous, 
varied,  and  select,  should  be  the  list  of  can- 
didates out  of  whom  our  selection  should  be 
made !  These  considerations  may  lead  us  to 
perceive  the  dangers  which  threaten  us  from 
the  paucity  and  poverty  of  administrative 
materials  which  we  have  explained  above: 
it  remains  to  inquire  into  a  few  of  the  causes 
whence  this  poverty  has  arisen,  and  into  the 
quarter  in  which  a  remedy  for  it  is  to  be 
sought. 
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MEMOIRS  OP    A  MAN  OP  THE  WORLD. 


DEAN  CANNON.— HOLMES  THE  WHIPPEB-IN. 


Whobver  can  recollect  Ryde  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago,  has  in  his  mind's  eye  a  very 
different  spot  from  that  which  now  rises  in 
tiers  of  Yilla-rows  from  the  sea,  thronged 
with  the  gay,  the  idle,  the  wealthy,  and  the 
valetudinarian.  To  land  now  upon  its  impos- 
ing pier,  and  issue  from  it  amongst  its  streets, 
it  aomething  like  emer^ng  from  Hungerford 
Bridge  into  the  Strand.  In  a  certam  year 
that  I  landed  on  Ryde  pier,  neither  it  nor 
town  could  pretend  to  any  resemhlance  of 
tlie  kind.  The  pier  was  a  lonff,  narrow, 
shaky,  protrusion  of  planks  into  the  sea,  or 
more  often  over  the  mud.  It  rocked  in  a 
gttle  of  wind,  and  threatened  shipwreck. 
And  none,  save  those  actually  engaged  in 
hmdinff,  unless  they  were  hardy  promenaders 
mdee^  ventured  so  far  into  the  Solent  as 
the  triple  row  of  ill-supported  and  ill-joined 
pfcmks  might  tempt. 

Yet  on  that  pier,  at  the  time  in  question, 
paced  an  old  gentleman,  the  last  person  one 
would  have  expected  to  meet  in  so  desolate 
a  place.  "Can  it  be?"  thought  I,  "it  is 
anrely  impossible !"  The  person  I  took  him 
for»  was  the  the  most  recherchi  at  the  time 
of  the  wits  of  London,  the  joker  of  St. 
James's-street,  the  king  of  the  Alfred,  the 
boon  companion  of  Carlton  House,  and  hon- 
ored guest  of  the  Pavilion. 

**  What  business  had  he  here, 
At  such  a  time  ?" 

Spring  had  not  yet  been  lost  in  summer,  and 
the  London  season  was  in  full  blow. 

My  sable  friend,  for  he  was  an  ecclesiastic, 
was,  however,  not  nitid  as  usual.  There  was 
a  looseness  of  trousers  and  a  sloppiness  of 
shoe,  that  savored  no  longer  of  St.  James's- 
•treet.  And  the  ravages  which  snuff  had 
made  upon  the  whiteness  of  a  shirt  in  two 
days,  plainly  told  how  little  the  wearer  reck- 
ed of  the  society  at  Ryde,  and  how  much  he 
had  waned  from  his  wonted  seJf-respect.    I 


accosted  him  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
and,  however  resolved  to  be  churlish  and  si- 
lent, the  old  nature  of  Dean  Cannon  broke 
forth,  and  he  was  jovial,  frank,  and  brilliant, 
as  he  was  wont  to  be. 

A  pleasanter  companion  than  Cannon  the 
age  knew  not.  A  man  of  universal  acquire- 
ment, he  knew  everything  and  every  man, 
was  rich  in  anecdote,  happy  in  repartee,  in- 
exhaustible in  spirits.  His  ffown  sat  very 
loose  upon  him.  But  according  to  the  old 
school  of  parsons,  which  eschewed  neither  a 
joke  nor  a  bottle,  Cannon  did  not  disgrace  it. 
Then  he  had  neither  the  pedantry  of  the 
scholar,  the  susceptible  vanity  of  the  literary 
man,  nor  the  assuming  and  crooked  sight  of 
the  politician.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  wit  with- 
out alloy.  If  Cannon  was  chaplain  to  the 
revels  of  George  the  Fourth,  he  was  still  too 
good  for  the  post,  the  reason,  perhaps,  why 
he  did  not  keep  it  long. 

As  the  old  ricketty  pier  of  Ryde  emerged 
upon  the  town,  there  stood  an  inn,  as  I  be- 
lieve there  still  does.  But  it  was  then  a  very 
small  and  humble  place,  of  appearance  that 
would  rather  alarm  than  entice  a  cit.  Yet 
here  Cannon  had  taken  up  his  abode,  coun- 
terbalancing the  badness  of  the  steaks  by  the 
freshness  of  the  air,  and  contented  with  the 
services  of  a  damsel  or  a  waiter  in  clouten 
shoon,  in  consideration  of  the  modesty  of  the 
weekly  charge.  Cannon  spoke  well  of  the 
inn,  complimented  the  landlady  to  her  face 
and  behind  her  back,  and  even  approved  of 
the  port ;  that  was  a  considerable  stretch  of 
complaisance.  I  passed  a  month  in  other 
parts  of  the  island,  but  on  my  return  Cannon 
was  still  there,  more  seedy,  more  sad,  and 
inclined  to  be  acrimonious  in  his  recollections 
even  of  royalty.  Once  more,  however,  he 
brightened  up.  George  the  Fourth  in  his 
great  bounty,  learning  his  difficulties,  had 
sent  him  a  hundred  pounds.  A  few  similar 
royal  thoughts  bestowed  upon  Cau^o^  ^^  ^"^ 
earlier  period 'wouXdiYi^.'^^^iMAXfis^'^^^^^^^ 
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his  existence.  At  present  his  respectability 
was  entanU  ;  and  that  broke  the  spirit  of  the 
gentleman  beyond  the  faculty  of  any  number 
of  hundred  pounds  to  cure. 

The  Dean  had  beguiled  his  solitude  by 
writing.  He  scribbled.  On  what  was  he 
then  employed  ? — "  An  autobiography  of 
George  the  Fourth." — Biography,  I  suppose 
you  mean. — "  No,  no,  I  mean  an  auto.  The 
monarch  was  fond  of  self-exculpation,  espe- 
cially when  conviviality  made  frankness  get 
the  better  of  dignity.  No  one,  indeed,  durst 
accuse.  But  the  merest  word  that  could  be 
twisted  into  an  allusion  to  the  past,  was  so 
taken  in  the  royal  mind.  Of  nights  when  all 
the  world  gave  him  credit  for  thoughtless  jo- 
viality, it  was  even  then  he  saw  the  writing 
on  the  wall.  And  he  would  abruptly  turn  to 
argue  and  expostulate  with  it,  just  as  Scott 
has  represented  Cromwell  entering  of  a  sud- 
den into  a  wordy  apostrophe  of  Charles  the 
First's  picture.  It  was  anything  but  agree- 
able to  witness.  There  was  nothing  possible 
to  say  that  was  not  dangerous,  although  to 
be  silent  was  awkward.  All  I  could  do  was 
to  remember,  which,  indeed,  it  was  difficult 
to  avoid.  And  I  have  written  down  these 
confidences  from  memory." 

Such  was  Cannon's  account  of  the  manu- 
script which  he  afterwards  gave  me  to  read, 
with  the  usual  injunctions.  I  returned  them 
to  the  author  with  many  thanks  for  his  confi- 
dence and  for  the  amusement  they  had  given. 
I,  too,  did  as  he  had  done.  I  said  nothing, 
but  remembered  ;  and  shaped  my  reminis- 
cences at  the  time  in  the  following  Memoir, 
which  is  at  the  reader's  disposal : 

APOLOGT  FOR  GEOROB  THE  FOURTO. 

"A  people,  like  fortune,  smile  upon  the 
young,  take  their  good  looks  for  innocence, 
their  joviality  for  frankness,  their  forwardness 
for  patriotism,  their  dissipation  for  a  duty, 
their  voice  for  a  pecadillo.  Demand  when 
old,  the  same  indulgence  from  the  same  peo- 
ple, and  you  find  no  longer  the  good-hu- 
moured spectator,  but  the  morose  and  cruel 
judge.  Your  features  and  form  have  lost 
their  proportions,  a  strong  prognostic  of  your 
being  a  villain.  Your  wrinkles  denote  cun- 
ning, your  prudence  cold- hear  ted  ness,  your 
knowledge  of  the  world's  worthlessness 
makes  you  be  set  down  as  an  ingrate.  Com- 
bat care  by  a  generous  glass,  and  you  are  a 
sot ;  sun  yourself  in  the  ray  of  woman's 
friendship,  the  only  one  that  retains  warmth 
as  life  declines  towards  the  horizon,  and 
straight  you  are  a  sensualist.  I  was  a  better 
man  at  fifty  than  at  twenty,  yet  the  world 


looked  to  me  as  heroic  in  the  one  sge,  and 
demoniacal  at  the  other.  So  much  for  its 
justice. 

*'  The  duties  of  life  are  easy  to  most  men. 
They  fit  them  as  a  glove.  Mine  did  not  fit 
so  well  or  so  softly.  I  was  blessed  with  fa- 
ther, with  mother,  and  with  wife,  each  and 
all  of  whom  were  certainly  the  most  un- 
loveable personages  that  even  fiction  could 
present.  It  pleased  Providence  that  this 
kingdom  should  be  ruled  for  half  a  centarj 
by  the  man  of  the  least  capacity  in  it.  He 
selected  favorites  and  ministers  of  congenial 
nullity.  The  consequence  was  the  failure  of 
every  public  aim,  the  misgovernment  and 
mismanagement  of  every  interest,  until  it 
became  an  axiom  with  every  sensible  man, 
that  government  could  do  no  righL  This 
may  seem  an  exaggerated  opinion.  But  really 
people  were  warranted  in  holding  it.  Henoe 
the  general  belief  that  Pitt  was  as  wrong  as 
his  predecessors,  and  that  the  French  war 
would  end  as  disgracefully  to  us  as  the  Ame- 
rican war.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  was  im- 
possible to  place  oneself,  even  in  imaginatkn, 
on  the  throne  of  the  country,  without  feeling 
that  the  Whig  party,  in  their  opinions,  enter- 
tained and  avowed  on  all  great  questions,  on 
the  American  war  in  the  first  instance,  and 
finally  upon  the  French  war, — it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  own  that  their  efforts  and  their 
leanings,  their  prophecies,  and,  in  fact,  their 
very  hopes,  went  against  the  interests  of 
England,  denied  its  greatness,  and  weakened 
its  security.  It  was  impossible  to  be  King 
or  Regent  for  a  week,  without  seeing  that  the 
Whigs  were  not  the  party  to  carry  on  the 
government  or  the  war,  unless  the  system 
was  to  be  abandoned,  the  return  of  European 
alliance  and  regeneration  broken  up,  and 
England  laid  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Napo- 
leon. I  felt  this,  and  acted  upon  it  most  re- 
luctantly, but  convinced  that  it  was  the  only 
safe  and  wise  thing  to  do.  Events  have 
proved  that  it  was  so.  Yet  I  have  been 
held  up  for  it  as  a  monster  of  folly,  of  ingra- 
titude, and  renegadoism. 

**  The  most  insane  accusation,  is  that  of 
being  false  to  friendship,  as  if  sovereigns  and 
statesmen  could  ever  be  friends  in  the  proper 
acceptation  of  the  word.  In  absolute  states, 
the  feeling  of  power  on  one  side,  and  com* 
plete  dependence  on  the  other,  would  kill  it. 
In  free  countries,  the  statesman  looks  to  the 
public,  and  appeals  to  it,  that  is,  places  ooe 
foot  on  the  people  and  one  on  the  sovereign's 
shoulder,  even  if  he  deigns  to  lean  at  all  on 
monarchical  support.  Such  relative  positions 
are  incompatible  with  friendship.     There  is 
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nrB]wy,  diversity  of  interest,  difference  of 
aim,  distinction  of  means.  One  of  the  great 
weaknesses  of  constitutional  government,  is 
indeed  the  impossibility  of  fnendship  or  ac- 
cord, between  a  sovereign  who  thinks  for 
himself  and  any  minister  who  does  the  same. 
Make  the  cleaverest  man  king,  and  he  will 
soon  find  this  out.  For  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
when  Regent,  to  have  remained  friends  with 
Mr.  Grey,  or  the  boon  companion  of  Mr. 
Fox,  had  he  lived,  simply  impossible.  But 
it  is  the  characteristic  of  the  public  always  to 
expect  impossibilities. 

"Woe  be  to  the  man  who  is  obliged  to 
take  his  friends  amongst  the  class  of  politi- 
cians, or  that  secondary  class  of  politicians, 
courtiers.  Such  people  used  to  be  true  to 
one  another,  when  aristocratic  houses  and 
connections  were  the  source  of  influence  and 
the  aupport  of  claim.  But  as  such  sources 
dry  in  the  high  temperature  of  this  age,  peo- 
ple will  prove  in  time,  even  if  their  lordships 
pull  together,  that  each  will  set  off  upon 
his  own  account  in  the  chase  after  office  or 
rank.  After  friendship  or  politics,  come 
friendship  and  dissipation,  a  sorry  link,  and 
yet  a  strong  one.  Friends  of  this  kind  were 
to  be  sought  in  men,  strangers  to  politics. 
For  otherwise  ministers  would  be  jealous, 
would  imagine  plots,  backstairs'  influence, 
and  a  thousand  treacheries  and  intrigues. 
I  never  heard  but  one  exception — Sheridan. 
And  yet  what  scrapes  did  he  not  get  me 
into !  Irishmen  are  incomparably  the  best 
companions  that  one  in  my  position  could 
select.  They  have  infinitely  more  animal 
spirits  than  the  men  of  any  other  country  ; 
nor  are  they  animal  spirits  that  require  to  be 
excited  or  got  up.  They  are  like  an  atmosphere 
about  their  beaming  countenances.  I  have  seen 
Irishmen,  who,  like  northern  suns,  could 
shine  on  without  the  intermission  of  night. 
They  have  a  secret  certainly  of  enjoying  life 
that  none  others  have.  Cannon  says  it  is 
always  the  case  where  life  is  worth  nothing. 
But,  if  so,  they  ought  to  be  jolly  fellows  in 
Persia  and  in  Turkey,  and  I  am  told  they 
are  a  solemn  and  melancholy  set  of  beings. 
But  of  Irishmen,  as  of  all  men,  the  worldly 
clever  are  ambitious,  and  they  forthwith  think 
that  a  king's  cognizance  of,  or  acquaint- 
ance with  them,  ought  not  only  to  help  them 
up  the  steps  of  Life's  ladder,  but  lift  them 
at  once,  by  his  all -puissance,  to  the  top  of  it. 
Besides  your  worldly,  clever  man,  there  is 
your  unworldly  and  highly  gifted  man,  pos- 
sessed of  imagination,  eenius.  These  you 
cannot  help  worldily,  and  cannot  satisfy  so- 
cially ;  for  their  susceptibilities  ever  rise  to 


a  pitch  above  your  friendship  or  your  circum- 
spection. One  was  sure  in  admitting  one  of 
these  within  the  circle  to  have  his  enmity 
some  day  or  other,  and  with  that  enmity,  the 
certitude  of  satire  and  epigram.  Kings  are 
accused  of  preferring  blockheads  to  brains, 
and  men  of  no  parts  to  those  who  have  them. 
But  however  they  may  begin  by  setting  aside 
such  a  rule,  it  is  one  of  the  curses  entailed  on 
their  condition,  that  such  a  rule  will  be 
forced  upon  them.  Oenius  is  an  edged  tool, 
with  which  no  monarch  can  play.  Despotic 
sovereigns  have  had  intellectual  friends  and 
favorites ;  such  were  Charlemagne  and  8oly- 
man.  But  the  friends  of  the  monarchs,  even 
if  discarded,  could  not  turn  upon  them,  or 
become  their  rivals  either  in  fashion  or  in 
politics.  The  greatest  curse  entailed  on  my 
successors  will  be  the  necessity  of  surround- 
ing themselves  with  dullness,  of  putting  wit 
into  Coventry,  and  enthroning  the  non-entity 
of  courtierdom,  at  the  head  of  the  most  ac- 
tive and  intelligent  of  publics. 

**  A  great  accusation,  to  be  avoided  by  the 
means  indicated,  is  that  of  not  having  suffi- 
ciently and  honorably  provided  by  patronage 
for  such  friends  as  were  ruined  by  improvi- 
dence. But  there  is  no  way  in  England  of 
providing  for  the  waifs  of  society,  and  fur 
men  of  small  pretensions.  There  are  places 
of  ten  and  twenty  thousand  a-year  some- 
times going  a-begging.  But  if  the  king  him- 
self wanted  a  place  of  two  or  three  hundred 
a-year  for  a  friend,  he  might  go  begging  for 
it  and  not  find  it.  It  cost  me  far  less-tpains 
to  make  Moira  Qovernor-General  of  India, 
than  to  get  Moore  the  poor  clerkship  in  the 
Bermudas,  which  ruined  him.  There  are 
some  handsome  sinecures  in  the  law,  the 
church,  and  the  administration.  But  I  never 
could  get  at  one  of  them  for  my  friends : 
my  ministers  divided  the  spoil,  and  declared 
themselves  offended  and  insulted,  nay,  the 
constitution  itself  violated,  if  even  the  sover- 
eign inquired  about  such  things. 

''  So  much  for  friendship  and  for  friends, 
political,  dissipated,  convivial,  intellectual. 
It  would  be  easy  to  illustrate  the  arguments 
and  excuses  by  reference  to  the  individuals, 
but  that  may  be  left  to  others,  if  others  care 
for  such  a  subject.  It  is,  however,  only  the 
educated  and  better  classes  that  inquire  into 
the  duties  of  friendship  and  their  dereliction. 
But  how  any  man,  much  more  a  great  man, 
treats  women  and  woman-kind,  that  is  every 
one's  business,  from  the  duke  to  the  coal- 
porter.  All  have  much  to  think  and  to  say 
on  such  a  subject.  With  respect  to  it, 
every  one  is  a  self- constituted  judge,  and  the 
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world  itself  is  a  boge  areopiigus  of  morality 
on  him  who  sins  against  the  laws  which 
unite  the  sexes.  There  is  no  more  beautiful 
nor  more  sacred  mystery  than  these  laws ; 
but  when  a  nation  permits  one  of  its  families 
to  be  excluded  from  the  only  condition  under 
which  these  laws  can  be  enforced,  they  can- 
not sanction  the  rigorous  experiment  of  con- 
demnation or  penalty.  The  statute  decrees 
that  no  prince  could  marry  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  king.  The  king  used  the  statute 
as  a  scourge  for  his  family.  Ho  grudged 
them  the  money  for  an  establishment.  How 
was  a  prince,  surrounded  with  English 
beauty  and  fascination,  to  fall  in  love  with 
matrimony  in  the  abstract,  and  consent,  like 
George  the  Third,  to  order  a  Oerman  bride, 
as  he  might  order  a  bed- post,  the  best  that 
could  be  got,  and  then  fall  into  love  and 
regular  domesticity  with  her.  Because  the 
prince  of  the  next  generation  was  not  of  the 
same  temperament,  or  was  not  bred  in  the 
same  seclusion,  and  because  he  could  not  do 
as  his  father  had  done,  malignity  has  dis- 
torted his  whole  conduct  into  the  demoniac, 
instead  of  leaving  it  natural,  as  it  was,  and 
most  unfortunate. 

"First  of  all,  it  is  said  that  the  Prince 
married,  and  consented  to  be  married,  solely 
that  his  debts  might  be  paid.  Was  there 
then  no  desire,  so  natural  to  a  man  in  his 
position,  to  have  legitimate  heirs,  even  if  he 
were  supposed  incapable  of  desiring  an  amia- 
ble and  virtuous  wife  ?  The  accusation  is 
nothing  less  than  that  the  Prince,  in  league 
with  other  women  of  his  circle,  consented  to 
have  the  Princess  of  Brunswick  brought  over 
and  married  to  him,  solely  in  order  to  have 
his  debts  paid ;  and  that  he  before  had  de- 
termined to  quarrel  with  and  discard  her,  in 
order  to  enjoy  old  amours.  If  such  a  story 
were  concocted  and  put  forth  in  the  pages 
of  a  6ctitious  novel,  would  not  common  sense 
reject  it  as  impossible  and  absurd  ?  Is  it 
not  more  natural  and  more  important  to 
suppose,  that  the  Prince  had  made  up  his 
resolve  for  the  duties,  as  well  as  the  plea- 
sures and  advantages  of  matrimony  ?  Thus 
.  om pel  led  to  espouse  what  he  had  never 
•  'en  or  known,  he  was  still,  as  a  gentleman 
lid  a  man  of  honor,  prepared  to  recipro- 
ite  every  generous,  every  loving,  and  every 
slicate  sentiment.  Is  it  not  possible  that 
e  might  have  been  disappointed  ?  Can  any 
^ne  fathom  the  mystery  of  those  several 
causes  of  attraction  and  repulsion  by  which 
men  and  women  draw  together,  like  the 
magnet  and  the  steel,  or  repel  each  other  by 
the  same  electric  agency  ?     Yet  it  is  in  these  1 


very  matters,  of  which  no  one  can  be  judge, 
that  every  one  precisely  is  determined  to  be 
a  judge.  With  all  this,  it  is  a  glorious  char- 
acteristic of  the  English  people — their  readi- 
ness to  take  a  woman's  part.  Bonaparte 
could  never  have  reigned  as  £!mperor  ia 
England,  did  he  respect  ever  so  much  iu 
constitution,  after  his  divorce  of  Josephine. 
The  English  would  have  pardoned  him  any- 
thing, rather  than  that. 

"On  the  other  hand,  with  their  great 
generosity  and  consideration  for  the  tex» 
there  is  one  great  coarseness  in  the  English 
mind ;  and  this  is,  than  they  will  never  con- 
sent to  look  upon  woman  in  any  other  light 
than  as. a  wife  or  paramour.  The  idea  of 
friendship  they  will  not  tolerate.  Let  a  man 
and  a  woman  have  arrived  at  any  degree  of 
age,  corpulence,  infirmity  of  body  or  of 
mind,  there  is  crime  in  the  acquaintaaceship 
and  connexion.  Yet  how  often  are  tha  pow- 
ers and  fascinations  of  woman  exercised 
without  sexual  subjugation  1  Who  ever 
reigned  more  completely  than  Queen  Caro- 
line over  George  the  Second  ?  In  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Turkish  Sultans,  the  women  who 
have  exercised  most  power,  did  so  as  mo* 
thers,  and  as  discarded  Sultanas,  rather  than 
as  Sultanas  in  full  power.  The  love  and 
respect  of  man  for  woman,  is  perhaps  great- 
est, when  sexual  sentiments  are  completely 
set  aside.  And  yet  the  public  would  no 
more  allow  George  the  Fourth  to  have  a  fe- 
male friend,  than  political  circumstances  and 
other  causes  would  allow  him  to  have  a  male 
one.  He,  the  King,  was  the  Paria,  denied 
every  privilege,  every  pleasure,  every  jus- 
tice.'^' 

Such  are  my  brief  reminiscences  of  my 
clerical  and  convivial  friend's  Memoirs.  Hav- 
ing chronicled  which,  I  proceed  with  my  own. 

What  a  miserable  end  was  Lord  CasUe- 
reagh*s !  and  from  a  cause  which  certainly 
was  the  most  remote  from  his  nature  and 
habits.  He  was  of  a  cold  temperament,  the 
true  one  for  politicians.  For  naturalists,  in 
their  great  divisions  of  animals  into  the  cold- 
blooded and  hot-blooded,  ought  to  have  left 
an  intermediate  space  for  politicians.  He 
had  been  blind  to  all  the  blandishments  of 
Vienna,  nor  could  he  understand  such  weak- 
nesses as  those  of  Gentz,  which  his  brother, 
Lord  Londonderry,  has  so  feelingly  but  some- 
what exaggeratedly  depicted.  His  Lordship 
had  hitherto  passed  through  Hfe,  like  his 
friend  Pitt,  unstained  with  even  the  saupgon 
of  an  amorous  intrigue.  If  he  had  indulged 
in  any,  they  were  of  a  low,  obscure,  and  ephe- 
meral kind.     Whether  it  sprang  out  of  one 
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of  them,  or  whether  it  sprang  out  of  nothing, 
it  appears  that  in  the  zenith  of  his  political 
career,  he  was  assailed  by  the  threat  of  vile 
accusations  of  the  vilest  crime,  got  up  with- 
out the  shadow  of  either  proof  or  probability, 
but  still  boldly  urged  by  a  gang  of  ruffians, 
male  and  female,  who  made  such  accusations 
their  profession.  The  natural  mode  of  set- 
ting so  vile  and  false  an  accusation  at  defiance, 
and  either  prosecuting  the  offender,  or  wait- 
ing tranquilly  to  repel  the  slander,  was  open 
to  any  man,  save  the  Marquis  of  Londonder- 
ry. He  was  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the 
country.  The  mob,  nay,  the  people  would 
at  that  time  have  grasped  at  the  slightest 
shadow  of  a  calumny  against  him,  and  the 
hatred  borne  to  him  would  have  prevented 
just  credit  being  paid  to  his  declaration  His 
Lordship  saw,  therefore,  that  whatever  course 
he  took,  political  hostility  would  make  the  most 
of  it,  and  overwhelm  him  with  obloquy  and  with 
torture.  The  thought  preyed  on  an  already 
overworked  mind,  and  produced  a  nervous 
irritability,  that  rendered  him  impatient  of  re- 
pose, and  finally  of  existence.  He  visited  the 
Prince  in  one  of  his  paroxysms,  and  spoke 
wildly.  The  matter-of-fact  Duke  did  not 
know  what  to  make  of  him.  Though,  had 
he  consulted  such  a  friend,  he  might  have 
obtained  courageous  counsel,  and  relief.     He 

E referred  keeping  his  cancer  torture  in  his 
eart,  where  it  gnawed  and  gnawed,  till  it 
forced  the  unfortunate  statesman  to  turn  a 
knife  against  his  own  throat. 

Englishmen  were  really  at  a  discount  in 
those  days  in  the  way  of  fitness  for  official 

glace.  Lord  Melville  filled  every  cranny  with 
cotchmen.  Lord  Castlereagh,  though  Eng- 
lish^ had  preferred  the  Irish,  as  far  more 
available  instruments.  When  it  is  consid- 
ered, that  the  Wellesleys  were  Irish,  Can- 
ning ditto,  it  must  be  thought  the  sister 
kingdom  recompensed  itself  fully  for  allow- 
ing Englishmen  to  be  their  Chancellors  and 
to  fill  the  episcopal  seats.  Even  Castlereagh's 
whipper-in  was  an  Irishman.  And  certainly 
never  was  there  such  a  whipper-in  before  or 
since  as  Billy  Holmes.  He  once  made  two 
dead  men  vote  in  a  division  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  ,How  he  did  it,  I  have  heard  him 
tell,  and  did  perfectly  comprehend  at  the 
time ;  but  the  legerdemain  has  escaped  my 
recollection ;  and  in  truth  for  any  other  per- 
son than  Billy  himself  to  tell  the  story  would 
be  sacrilege. 

Master  Holmes  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  some  year  of  the  last  century,  years 
that  were  far  more  jovial  than  their  fellows 
of  the  present  century.     Students  used  to 


scale  walls,  beat  the  watch,  get  hauled  be- 
fore magistrates  first,  and  then  compound 
with  their  own  proctor.  Temperance  socie- 
ties formed  the  exception,  not  the  rule,  and 
Holmes  did  not  belong  to  them,  whether  they 
were  the  one  or  the  other.  It  happened  that 
at  a  certain  festival,  held  by  students  at  the 
room  of  one  of  the  party,  fierce  rivalry 
seized  the  guests  upon  a  topic  or  frailty  too 
common.  This  was,  who  should  drink  the 
most,  and  with  most  impunity.  To  whatever 
extravagance  of  potations  some  proceeded,  or 
offered  to  proceed,  Holmes  out-topped  them, 
by  offering,  for  some  consideration,  in  the 
shape  of  a  bet,  to  swallow  a  pint  of  raw 
whisky  over  and  above  what  he  had  already 
imbibed.  His  bet  was  taken ;  and  was  no 
sooner  taken  than  the  fiery  draught  was 
poured  forth,  and  quaffed  by  the  young  dare- 
devil. The  feat  had  not  been  long  accom- 
plished when  its  effects  manifested  themselves 
upon  poor  Holmes.  No  courage  or  self-pos- 
session could  resist  them,  and  he  fell  pros- 
trate. Whatever  the  momentary  exultation 
of  the  offerer  of  the  bet,  it  was  soon  changed 
to  alarm  for  the  fate  of  the  toper.  Surgical 
aid  was  called  in  ;  and  these  competent  au- 
thorities declared  that  the  only  hope  of  pre- 
serving life  in  the  patient,  was  to  keep  him 
awake.  A  deep  slumber,  it  was  pronounced, 
would  probably  end  in  his  extinction.  All 
the  resources  of  art  and  ingenuity  were  there- 
fore applied  to  Holmes's  body  to  prevent  the 
spirit  from  having  its  full  effect  as  an  opiate. 
He  was  cuffed  and  pulled,  shaken  and  pinched. 
Trumpets  were  blown,  and  unheeded  ;  and 
at  last  hot  irons  were  had  recourse  to,  and 
applied  to  those  parts  of  the  body  which 
promised  the  least  dangerous  results  of  such 
an  application.  The  calves  of  his  legs  were 
treated,  as  horses'  fetlocks  are  at  times,  and 
seared  by  fire, — the  oddest  initiation  for  a 
politician  and  a  legislator,  or  for  a  driver  of 
legislators,  that  a  constitutional  writer,  how- 
ever fabulous,  could  imagine. 

These  precautions  were  successful.  They 
recalled  Billy  Holmes'  spirit  from  the  place 
to  which  he  had  well-nigh  sent  it.  They 
saved  his  life,  but  did  not  preserve  equally 
intact  his  university  reputation.  The  story 
got  wind,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  col- 
lege authorities^  who  thought  it  a  good  and 
grave  opportunity  for  making  an  example: 
such  excesses  were  too  common,  and  the 
brawls  which  proceeded  from  them  incessant. 
Billy,  therefore,  like  other  great  men,  was 
expelled  the  university.  Whether  the  church 
lost  a  bishop,  the  law  a  dignitary,  or  medi- 
cine a  great  authority  or  operator,  story  does 
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not  say,  nor  probably  tbe  hero  of  the  atory 
know.  At  all  events,  Holmes  shook  the 
academic  dust  off  his  feet,  and  set  himself  to 
appeal  to  the  only  portals  to  employment  in 
Ireland  at  the  time,  those  of  the  dominant 
families.  He  somehow  or  another  obtained 
access  to  the  Knoxes,  great  landlords,  great 
politicians,  great  Orangemen,  and  Tories. 
After  some  demurs  and  delays,  many  prom- 
ises and  almost  as  many  disappointments, 
Holmes  was  appointed  secretary  to  a  general 
of  that  name,  who  had  consented  to  take 
some  West  India  command. 

Holmes  embarked  at  Portsmouth  with  the 
general  in  his  capacity  of  secretary,  and 
no  doubt  made  himself  forthwith  comfortable 
and  useful.  It  happened,  however,  that  as 
the  ship  was  creeping  along  the  coast  toward 
Falmouth,  the  general  discovered  that  he  had 
forgotten  a  wriling-desk,  containing  very  im- 
portant papers.  He  could  not  go  without 
these  papers.  The  general,  therefore,  caused 
Holmes  to  be  put  on  shore  at  Weymouth, 
with  orders  to  post  to  London,  recover  the 
desired  box,  and  then  post  with  it  down  to 
Falmouth,  at  which  the  vessel  was  to  wait. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  easy  in 
these  railway  times  ;  but  in  days  of  posting, 
even  with  the  post-horses  and  of  stage- 
coaches, time  and  the  road  were  not  so  man- 
ageable. •  Holmes  used  every  activity,  got  to 
London,  possessed  himself  of  the  box,  hurried 
to  Falmouth  and  looked  to  occupy  again  his 
secretary's  birth.  But  he  was  too  late  :  the 
wind  had  arisen  fresh  and  fair,  and  so  promis- 
ing, that  the  captain  would  not  wait  for  even 
a  general's  exigencies ;  and,  afier  glancing  at 
Falmouth,  not  putting  into  it,  set  all  sail  for 
the  West  Indies.  Billy  Holmes  thus  re- 
mained behind  with  the  box  of  his  patron's 
papers,  anxious  for  his  place,  and  resolved  to 
pursue  it  and  the  general  by  the  6rst  vessel. 
He  was  not  long  in  finding  one,  and  embark- 
ing ;  and  he  hoped  to  greet  General  Knox  at 
Jamaica  with  the  presence  of  his  lost  secre- 
tary and  lost  box  of  papers. 

Billy  Holmes,  in  good  time  and  in  good 
luck,  as  he  ever  was»  arrived  at  Jamaica ; 
but  General  Knox  had  not  arrived  there; 
and  he  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  arrive,  to  the 
perplexity  of  his  secretary,  whom  some 
strange  fate  always  prevented  from  entering 
upon  his  function.  At  last  the  news  came 
that  the  vessel,  which  carried  the  general  and 
all  his  suite,  except  his  secretary,  had  gone 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  every  soul  on 
board  perishing.  What  luck  it  was  for  Billy, 
that  the  general  had  forgotten  his  writing- 


desk,  and  that  be  bad  been  late  in  harryiiig 

back  with  it! 

Holmes  was  a  man  of  business  and  activity. 
He  did  something  more  than  merely  bring 
back  what  had  been  entrusted  to  him ;  but 
proceeding  to  the  island,  which  was  to  have 
been  the  seat  of  the  General's  government, 
he  gathered  up  all  the  valuables  that  had. 
been  already  procured  and  sent  out,  brought 
home  what  was  worth  bringing,  and  disposed 
of  the  remainder.  In  short,  without  waiting 
for  orders,  he  did  what  was  just  and  need- 
ful. The  family  were  grateful,  and  Holmes 
was  recommended  to  Lord  Castlereagh.  By' 
the  political  chieftain  he  was  employed  in  a 
great  many  tasks,  and  sent  on  a  great  many 
errands.  But  he  was  not  a  penman  or  a  book- 
man,— a  bad  clerk  ;  but  if  he  got  employ  as 
a  man  of  the  world,  to  deal  with  men  and 
with  the  world,  that  was  the  place  for 
Holmes.  Such  tastes  and  qualities  are  highly 
estimated  and  most  available,  but  then  tbe 
candidate  must  be  of  a  higher  and  more  in- 
dependent grade  of  life,  than  was  Billy 
Holmes.  His  genius  however  supplied  these 
deficiencies,  for  Billy  one  morning  married  a 
lady  of  rank.  Lord  Castlereagh  forthwith 
thrust  him  into  Parliament ;  nor  had  he  been 
a  session  in  it,  ere  he  had  acquired  all  the 
personal  knowledge,  skill,  and  aptitude  ne- 
cessary for  the  mysterious  and  confidential 
post  of  ministerial  whipper-in.  The  whip- 
pers-in  of  the  present  day  dine  ia -clubs, 
and  send  missions  to  get  their  fiock  together. 
In  Billy's  day,  voters  were  not  to  be  had  in 
readinrss ;  they  had  to  be  dined  and  drilled. 
Billy  had  a  good  home  in  Grafton  House, 
and  a  ballerie  de  cuisine,  chiefiy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dining  the  idle,  the  dissipated,  and 
the  refractory.  And  a  more  successful  or 
more  cunning  Amphyctryon,  in  his  way,  never 
certainly  biibed  a  member  of  parliament  with 
a  bottle. 

As  a  mere  proof,  no  doubt,  of  the  desire 
of  fortune  to  lavish  rewards  upon  so  deserv- 
ing a  writer,  Holmes  at  this  time  obtained  a 
large  prize  in  the  lottery.  Government,  he 
thought,  did  not  fully  recognize  his  services. 
So  he  went  to  his  patron,  Lord  Castlereagh, 
and  said  that  he  must  have  a  place,  a  sinecure, 
a  something  for  the  future.  The  Minister 
said  there  was  nothing  vacant,  or  likely  to 
be.  '*  Oh,"  rejoined  Billy,  "  you  may  allow 
an  ingenious  man  like  me  to  make  a  place  for 
himself."  '*  By  all  means."  '  Billy  Holmes 
forthwith  incinted  the  place  of  Treasurer  of 
the  Ordnance,  in  which  he  installed  himself. 
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aod  on  vacating  which  he  had  no  doubt  a 
good  retiring  pension. 

Peace  be  with  Billy  Holmes's  manes/ 
He  was  a  rare  fellow,  more  rich  in  political 
resources  than  Lynd hurst.  He  could  save  a 
party,  when  any  other  whipper-in  would 


have  called  off  the  doss  and  given  up  the 
hunt.  He  knew  man  and  his  nature  better  than, 
or  as  well  as,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  did.  And 
hit  memoirs,  had  he,  or  has  he,  left  any, 
would  be  the  most  instructive  and  not  the 
least  witty  of  the  time. 


From   Blaokwood^f  Magaxint. 


LIFE    OP    NIEBUHR.* 


The  name  of  Niebuhr  is  so  inveterately 
associated  with  certain  profound  discussions 
in  historical  criticism,  that  we  must  beg  our 
readers  to  read  twice  over  the  notice  at  the 
foot  of  our  page,  in  order  to  assure  them- 
selves that  it  is  not  the  History  of  Rome,  but 
the  Life  of  its  author,  that  we  are  about  to 
bring  before  their  attention.  We  shall  hardly, 
perhaps,  be  able  to  abstain  from  some  glance 
at  that  method  of  historical  criticism  so  justly 
connected  with  the  name  of  Niebuhr,  but  it 
18  the  life  and  personal  character  of  the  man 
which  will  occupy  us  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. 

One  observation  on  that  historical  criticism 
we  will  at  once  permit  ourselves  to  make, 
because  it  has  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the 
intellectual  character  of  Niebuhr,  as  well  as 
on  the  peculiarities  of  his  historical  work. 
The  distinguishing  character  of  that  school 
of  historical  criticism,  of  which  he  may  be 
considered  the  fonnder,  is  not  its  scepticism, 
for  it  was  no  new  thing  to  doubt  of  the  ex- 
traordinary events  related  of  the  early  periods 
of  Roman,  or  of  any  other  history.  There 
have  been  always  people  sceptically  disposed. 
Our  David  Hume  could  very  calmly  give  it 
aa  his  opinion  that  true  history  begins  with 
the  first  page  of  Thucydides.  It  was  no- 
thing new,  therefore,  to  disturb  our  faith  in 
the  earlier  portions  of  the  Roman  history,  or 
to  pronounce  them  to  be  fables.  The  novelty 
lay  in  the  higher  and  more  patient  and  more 
philosophical  manner  in  which  those  fables 
were  investigated,  and  their  origin,  and  their 

•  The  lAfe  and  Lettert  of  Barthold  George  Nie- 
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true  place  and  connection' with  history,  deter- 
mined. The  elder  sceptic,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  a  narrative  was  fabulous,  threw 
it  aside ;  the  modern  critic  follows  the  spirit, 
the  life  of  the  nation,  into  the  fable  itself. 
He  does  not  attempt,  as  the  half-doubtine, 
half- believing  historian  has  done,  to  shape  it 
at  once  to  the  measure  of  modem  credence, 
by  merely  modifying  a  few  of  the  details, 
reducing  an  extravagance,  or  lopping  off  a 
miracle;  but,  taking  his  stand  on  what- 
ever facts  remain  indisputable.  Or  whatever 
knowledge  may  be  obtained  from  collateral 
sources,  he  investigates  thoroughly  the  fabu- 
lous or  poetic  narrative.  He  endeavors  to 
transport  himself  into  the  times  when  men 
thought  after  a  poetic  fashion— or,  at  all 
events,  when  pleasure  and  excitement,  not 
accuracy  and  instruction,  were  the  objects 
they  aimed  at ;  he  labors  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  circumstances  that  kindled  their  im- 
agination, to  show  how  the  fable  grew,  and 
thus  to  extract  from  it,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  its  full  historical  significance. 

How  difficult  such  a  task,  and  how  preca« 
rious,  after  all,  the  result  of  such  labors,  we 
must  leave  at  present  to  the  reflection  of  our 
readers.  What  we  have  here  to  observe  is, 
that  such  a  method  of  historical  criticism  is 
not  to  be  pursued  by  a  mind  stored  only  with 
dry  erudition,  or  gifted  only  with  the  faculty 
of  withholding  its  belief.  Such  store  of  eru- 
dition is  indispensable,  but  it  must  be  com- 
bined with  that  strong  power  of  imagination 
which  can  recall  into  one  vivid  picture  the 
scattered  knowledge  gained  from  many  books, 
and  which  enables  its  possessor  to  live  in  the 
scenes  and  in  the  minds  of  the  bygone  ages 
of  humanity.    Accordingly^  it  ia  tbia  ^<b>t&c- 
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bioation  of  ardent  imagination  with  most 
multifarious  erudition  that  we  meet  with  in 
Niebuhr ;  and  it  is  not  the  life  of  a  drj  ped- 
ant, or  of  one  of  cold  sceptical  understand- 
ing, or  of  a  mere  philologer,  that  we  have 
here  presented  to  us. 

These  two  volumes  are  extremely  enter- 
taining. They  are  chiefly  composed  of  the 
letters  of  Niebuhr ;  nor  do  we  remember  to 
have  ever  encountered  a  series  of  letters  of 
more  unflagging  interest.  This  interest  they 
owe  in  great  measure  to  the  strongly-marked 
personal  character  of  the  writer.  Tliey  are 
not  only  good  letters,  containing  always 
something  that  suggests  reflection,  but  they 
sustain  their  biographical  or  dramatic  char- 
acter throughout.  It  ought  to  be  added, 
too,  that  they  are  most  agreeably  translated. 
The  work  has  been  altogether  judiciously 
panned,  and  ably  executed.  A  candid  and 
explicit  preface  at  once  informs  us  of  the 
sources  from  which  it  is  derived ;  we  are 
forewarned  that  many  materials  requisite  to 
a  complete  life  of  Niebuhr  still  remain  inac- 
cessible ;  meanwhile,  what  is  here  presented 
to  us  bears  an  authentic  stamp,  and  appears, 
as  matters  stand,  to  be  the  best  biography 
that  could  be  given  to  the  English  public. 
Of  the  merits  of  Niebuhr  himself  the  author 
has  preferred  that  others  should  speak.  He 
has  chosen  almost  entirely  to  restrict  himself 
within  the  modest  province  of  the  translator 
or  the  editor.  Into  the  motives  of  this  reti- 
cence we  have  no  business  to  pry;  whatever 
is  done,  is  done  well ;  whatever  is  promised 
is  ably  performed.  A  book  professing  to  be 
the  Life  of  Niebuhr  will  excite  some  expec- 
tations which  this  publication  will  not  satisfy  ; 
but  when  an  author  limits  himself  to  a  dis- 
tinct and  serviceable  task,  and  performs  that 
task  well,  he  is  entitled  to  our  unreserved 
thanks,  and  to  our  simple  commendation, 
unmixed  with  any  murmur  of  complaint. 

Interesting  as  we  have  found  this  book, 
still  the  perusal  of  two  compact  octavo  vol- 
umes may  deter  some  readers  who  might  de- 
sire, at  a  rather  less  cost  of  time,  to  obtain 
an  insight  into  the  life  and  character  of  Nie- 
buhr. To  such  readers  the  following  abbre- 
viated sketch  may  not  be  unacceptable.  We 
must  premise  that  the  present  work  is  found- 
ed on  a  memoir  of  Niebuhr  published  by  his 
sister-in-law,  Madame  Hensler.  This  consists 
of  a  series  of  his  letters  divided  into  sections, 
each  section  being  preceded  by  such  biogra- 
phical notice  as  was  necessary  to  their  explan- 
ation. The  English  author  has  retained  this 
arrangement,  adding,  however,  considerably 
to  the  narrative  of  Madame  Hensler  from  | 


other  authentic  sources,  and  onutting  such 
of  the  letters  as  he  judged  might  be  devoid 
of  interest.  Nearly  one-half  of  these,  we 
are  told,  have  been  omitted — chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  on  learned  subjects, 
and  might  detract  from  the  interest  of  the 
biography.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  sound 
discretion  has  been  exercised  on  this  point ; 
nevertheless,  we  trust  that  these  two  volumes 
will  meet  with  sufiScient  encouragement  to 
induce  the  author  to  publish  the  third  volume 
at  which  he  hints,  and  which  is  to  contain 
"  the  letters  referred  to,  together  with  the 
most  valuable  portions  of  his  smaller  writ- 
ings.'' We  sincerely  hope  that  one  who  has 
performed  this  task  so  well  will  continue  to 
render  the  same  good  services  to  the  English 
public.  The  arrangement  we  have  alluded 
to — that  of  letters  divided  into  sections,  with 
a  biographical  notice  at  the  head  of  e^ich, 
sufficient  to  carry  us  over  the  ensuing  section 
— seems  to  us  very  preferable  to  the  ordi* 
nary  plan  of  our  memoir  writers,  who  attach 
the  explanatory  notice  to  each  separate  let* 
ter.  Under  this  last  plan,  one  never  settles 
down  fairly  to  letter  redding.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  in  the  following  sketch,  retain  the 
advantages  of  this  arrangement,  but  must 
put  together  our  facts  and  our  quotations  in 
the  best  order  we  can. 

Idle  and  cursory  readers,  who  have  only 
heard  or  thought  of  Niebuhr  as  the  provok- 
ing destroyer  of  some  agreeable  fictions — as 
the  ruthless  enemy  of  poetic  and  traditionary 
lore — will  be  surprised  to  find  what  a  deep 
earnestness  of  conviction  there  was  in  this 
roan,  and  how  his  enthusiasm  for  truth  and 
for  all  virtue  rises  into  romance.  Once  for 
all,  let  no  man  parade  his  love  of  poetry, 
with  the  least  hope  of  being  respected  for  it, 
who  has  not  a  still  greater  love  of  truth. 
Nay,  if  we  reflect  patiently  and  calmly  upon 
this  matter,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  but 
one  way  to  keep  this  flower  of  poesy  in  per- 
ennial bloom — it  is  to  see  that  the  waters  of 
truth  are  flowing  free  and  clear  around  it. 
We  may  be  quite  sure  that  to  whatever  level 
this  stream,  by  its  own  vital  force,  shall  rise 
or  sink,  the  same  fair  lily  will  be  seen  float- 
ing just  on  the  surface  of  it.  Just  where 
these  waters  lie  open  to  the  light  of  heaven, 
do  we  find  this  beautiful  creation  looking  up 
from  them  into  the  sky. 

The  scene  and  circumstances  amongst 
which  the  childhood  of  Niebuhr  was  passed, 
appear  to  us  to  be  singularly  in  accordance 
with  the  future  development  and  character 
of  the  man.  They  were  favorable  to  con- 
centration of  thought,  and  to  an  independent, 
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self-relyrng  spirit ;  they  were  favorable  to 
the  exercise  of  an  imagination  which  was  fed 
continually  by  objects  remote  from  the  senses, 
and  by  knowledge  obtained  from  books,  or 
else  from  conversation  with  his  father,  who 
was  both  a  learned  man  and  a  great  traveler. 
If  nature,  in  one  of  her  freaks — or,  let  us  say, 
if  some  German  fairies,  of  an  eradite  species, 
bad  resolved  to  breed  a  great  scholar,  who 
should  be  an  independent  thinker  —  who 
should  be  devoted  to  books,  yet  retain  a  spi- 
rit of  self-reliance — who  should  have  all  the 
learning  of  colleges  without  their  pedantry, 
and  read  through  whole  libraries,  and  yet 
retain  his  free,  unfettered  right  of  judgment 
— how  would  they  have  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute their  project  ?  Would  they  have  thrown 
their  little  pupil  at  the  feet  of  some  learned 
professor  at  Bonn  or  Gottingen  ?  Not  at  all. 
They  would  have  carried  their  changeling 
into  some  wild  tract  of  country,  shut  him  up 
there  with  his  books,  and  given  him  for  hid 
father  a  linguist  and  a  traveler.  They 
would  have  provided  for  him  just  those  cir- 
cumstances into  which  young  Niebuhr  was 
thrown.  His  childish  imagination  was  no 
sooner  kindled  than  he  found  himself  wan- 
dering in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  list- 
ening to  the  stories  of  the  most  remote  ages. 

This  father  of  our  historian — Carsten  Nie- 
buhr— was  himself  a  remarkable  man ;  full 
of  energy,  of  great  perseverance,  and  of 
strong  feelings.  He  had  been  one  of  five 
travelers  despatched  by  the  Danish  govern- 
ment on  an  expedition  of  discovery  into  the 
East.  In  crossing  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  his 
four  companions  sank  under  the  hardships 
and  calamities  they  encountered.  This  was 
in  the  first  year  of  their  journey  ;  neverthe- 
less, he  pursued  his  way  alone,  and  spent  six 
years  in  exploring  the  East.  He  had  re- 
turned to  Copenhagen,  and  "  was  on  the 
point)'*  says  our  biography,  "  of  undertaking 
a  journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  when 
he  fell  in  love  with  a  youn^  orphan  lady,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  physician  to  the  King 
of  Denmark."  He  gives  up  Africa,  and  all 
the  world  of  travel  and  discovery,  for  this 
"  young  orphan  lady  ;"  and  a  few  years  af- 
ter his  marriage,  we  find  him  settled  down 
at  Meldorf,  as  landschreiher  to  the  province 
of  South  Dithmarsh — a  civil  post,  whose  du- 
ties seem  chiefly  to  have  concerned  the  reve- 
nues of  the  province. 

This  Meldorf  is  a  little,  decayed,  antiquated 
town,  not  without  its  traditions  of  municipal 
privileges ;  and  Dithmarsh  is  what  its  name 
suggests  to  an  EU)glish  ear — an  open  marshy 
dbtrict,  without  hills  or  trees,  with  nothing 


but  the  general  sky,  which  we  all  happily 
share  in,  to  give  it  any  beauty.  One  figures 
to  one's  self  the  traveler,  who  had  been  ex- 
ploring the  sunny  regions  of  the  East,  or  who 
had  been  living  at  Copenhagen,  in  the  society 
of  scholars  and  of  statesmen,  retiring,  with 
his  young  orphan  lady,  to  this  dreary  Dith- 
marsh, peopled  only  by  peasantry.  Even 
the  high  road  runs  miles  off  from  his  habita- 
tion, so  that  no  chance  can  favor  him,  and 
no  passing  or  belated  traveler  rests  at  his 
door.  He  occupies  his  spare  hours  in  build- 
ing himself  a  house  ;  in  which  operation  there 
is  one  little  fellow  standing  by  who  takes  in- 
finite delight.  This  is  our  Barthold  George 
Niebuhr,  who  had  been  bom  in  Copenhageu 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1776.  He  and  an 
elder  sister  will  be  principal  inhabitants  of 
the  new  house  when  it  is  built,  and  their 
education  be  the  chief  care  and  occupation 
of  the  traveler. 

Barthold  is  in  his  sixth  or  seventh  year 
when  his  father  writes  thus  of  him : — 
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"  He  studied  the  Greek  alphabet  only  for  a  sin- 
Ic  day,  and  had  no  further  trouble  with  it ;  he 
id  it  with  very  little  help  from  me.  The  boiy  gets 
on  wonderfully.  Boje  says  he  does  not  know  bis 
equal ;  but  he  requires  to  be  managed  in  a  pecu- 
liar way.  May  God  preserve  our  lives,  ana  give 
us  grace  to  manage  him  aright !  Oh !  if  he  could 
but  learn  to  control  the  warmth  of  his  temper— I 
believe  I  might  say  his  pride  !  He  is  no  longer 
so  passionate  with  his  sister ;  but  if  he  stumbles 
in  the  least  in  repeating  his  lessons,  or  if  hisscrib- 
blings  are  alluded  to,  he  fires  up  instantly.  He 
cannot  bear  to  be  praised  for  them ;  because  he 
believes  be  does  not  deserve  it.  In  short,  1  repeat 
it,  he  is  proud ;  he  wants  to  know  everything,  and 
is  angry  if  he  does  not  know  it.  .  .  .  My 
wife  complains  that  I  find  fault  with  Barthold  un* 
necessarily.  I  did  not  mean  to  do  so.  He  is  an 
extraordinary  good  little  fellow  ;  but  he  must  be 
managed  in  an  extraordinary  way ;  and  I  pray  God 
to  give  me  wisdom  and  patience  to  educate  him 
properly.  " 

Here  we  have  "  his  picture  in  little  ;"  the 
wonderful  quickness  and  application,  the  ex- 
treme conscientiousness,  and  the  warmth  of 
temper  which  distinguished  the  man  Niebuhr 
through  his  career.     But  who  is  this  Boje, 
who  says  "  he  does  not  know  his  equal  ?" 
And  how  happens  it  that  there  is  any  one  in 
Meldorf — a  place,  we  are  told,  quite  destitute 
of  literary  society — who  is  entitled  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  ?     This  Boje  was  ex- 
editor  of  the  Deutsches  Museum,  and  trans- 
lator, we  believe,  of  Walter  Scott's  novels ; 
and  has  been  lately  appointed  prefect  of  the 
province.     His  coming  is  a  great  event  to  the 
Niebuhrs,  a  valuable  acc^\&\\\Q^  \.^  >X^s1\l  ^«^ 
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dety,  and  of  especial  importance  to  young 
Barthold  ;  for  Boje  has  "  an  extensive  libra- 
ry, particularly  rich  in  English  and  French, 
as  well  as  German  books/'  to  which  library 
our  youthful  and  indefatigable  student  is  al- 
lowed free  access.  French  and  Encrlish  he 
has,  from  a  very  early  age,  been  Teaming 
from  his  father  and  mother.  Are  we  not 
right  in  saying  that  no  Teutonic  fairies  could 
have  done  better  for  their  pupil  ?  By  wny 
of  nursery  tale,  his  father  amuses  him  with 
strange  accounts  of  Eastern  countries,  of  the 
Turks,  of  sultans,  of  Mahomet  and  the  caliphs. 
He  is  already  a  politician.  "He  had  an 
imaginary  empire  called  Low-England,  of 
which  he  drew  maps,  and  he  promulgated 
laws,  waged  wars,  and  made  treaties  of  peace 
there."  Then  comes  Boje  to  give  him  his 
first  lesson  upon  myiha.  The  literary  prefect 
of  Dithmarsn,  writing  to  a  friend,  says : — 

"  This  reminds  me  of  little  Niebuhr.  His  do- 
cility, his  industry,  his  devoted  love  for  me,  pro- 
cure me  many  a  pleassnt  hoar.  A  short  time 
back,  I  was  reading  Macbeth  aloud  to  his  parents, 
without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  till  I  saw  what 
an  impression  it  made  on  him.  Then  I  tried  to 
render  it  intelligible  to  him,  and  even  explained  to 
him  how  the  witches  were  only  poetical  beings. 
When  I  was  gone,  he  sat  down,  (he  is  not  yet 
seven  years  old,)  and  wrote  it  all  out  on  seven 
sheets  of  paper,  without  omitting  one  important 
point,  and  certainly  without  any  expectation  of 
receiving  praise  for  It ;  for,  when  his  father  asked 
to  see  what  he  had  written,  and  showed  it  to  me, 
he  cried  for  fear  he  had  not  done  it  well.  Since 
then,  he  writes  down  everything  of  importance  that 
he  hears  from  his  father  or  me.  We  seldom  praise 
him,  but  just  quietly  tell  him  when  he  has  made 
any  mistake,  and  he  avoids  the  fault  for  the  future." 

Very  surprising  accounts  are  given  of  the 
boy's  precocious  sagacity  in  picturing  to  him- 
self a  historic  scene,  with  ail  its  details,  or 
following  out  the  probable  course  of  events. 
These  accounts  are  rather  too  surprising. 
When  the  war  broke  out  in  Turkey,  it  so  ex- 
cited his  imagination  that  he  not  only  dreamt 
of  it,  but  anticipated  in  his  dreams,  and  we 
suppose  also  in  his  waking  hours,  the  current 
of  events,  His  notions  were  so  just,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  situations 
of  the  towns,  so  accurate,  that,  we  are  told, 
"  the  realization  of  his  nightly  anticipations 
generally  appeared  in  the  journals  a  short  time 
afterwards."  One  would  say  that  the  fairies 
had  indeed  been  with  him.  Madame  Hens- 
ler's  narrative  partakes  here,  in  some  measure, 
of  that  marvellous  character  which  accompa- 
nies family  traditions  of  all  kinds,  whether  of 
the  Roman  pens  or  the  Danish  household. 
But  on  other  occasions,  and  from  Niebuhr's 
otFa  words,  we  Jeara  that,  owing  to  his  min- 


ute knowledge,  his  most  tenacious  memory, 
and  his  vivid  imagination,  he,  at  a  very  early 
time,  manifested  that  spirit  of  quite  philoso- 
phical divination  which  led  him  to  his  dis- 
coveries in  Roman  history.  We  say  quite 
philosophical  divination ;  for  we  do  not  sup- 
pose that  Niebuhr  claimed  for  himself,  or  his 
friends  for  him,  any  mysterious  intuition  into 
the  course  of  events ;  but  there  is  occasion- 
ally,  both  in  the  memoir  and  in  the  letters,  a 
vagueness  of  expression  on  this  subject  which 
might  lead  to  a  misapprehension,  and  which 
one  wishes  had  been  avoided. 

We  must  now  follow  the  precocious  pupil 
to  the  University  of  Kiel.  A  lad  of  seven- 
teen, we  find  him  already  a  companion  for 
professors.  Writing  home  to  his  parents,  he 
says  of  Dr.  Hensler : — "  My  ideas  about  the 
origin  of  the  Greek  tribes,  the  history  of  the 
colonization  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  my  no- 
tions  in  general  about  the  earliest  migraUon 
from  west  to  east,  are  new  to  him ;  and  he 
thinks  it  probable  that  they  may  be  correct 
He  exhorts  me  to  write  them  out,  and 
bring  them  into  as  clear  a  form  as  I  can." 
Meanwhile,  he  is  to  be  occupied,  heart  and 
soul,  in  studying  metaphysics  under  Reinhold, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  disciples  of  Kant. 
To  enumerate  the  studies  in  which  he  is  al- 
ternately engaged,  would  be  to  pass  in  review 
the  whole  series  of  subjects  which  ai'e  taught 
in  a  university  ;  just  as,  at  a  somewhat  later 
period,  to  enumerate  all  the  languages  which 
he  had  learnt,  would  be  simply  to  name  in 
order  every  language  which  a  European 
scholar,  by  the  aid  of  grammar  and  dictionary, 
could  learn.  His  father,  with  a  very  excusa- 
ble pride,  makes  out,  in  one  of  his  letters,  a 
list  of  his  son's  attainments  of  this  kind :  he 
was,  more  or  less,  master  of  some  twenty 
languages. 

In  this  philologist,  however,  there  was  no 
want  of  poetic  feeling  or  vivid  imagination. 
When  reading  the  ancients,  he  completely 
lived  in  their  world  and  with  them.  He  once 
told  a  friend  who  had  called  on  him  and  found 
him  in  great  emotion,  that  he  often  could  not 
bear  to  read  more  than  a  few  pages  at  a  time 
in  the  old  tragic  poets  ;  he  realized  so  vividly 
all  that  was  said,  and  done,  and  suflfered. 
"He  could  see  Antigone  leading  her  blind 
father — the  aged  CEdipus  entering  the  grove 
— he  could  catch  the  music  of  their  speech." 
Neither  in  this  youth,  so  stored,  so  fed  with 
books,  was  there  any  deadness  of  heart 
towards  the  livmg  friend.  We  have  some 
letters  full  of  a  painful  sensitiveness  at  the 
apprehension  that  his  correspondent  had  for- 
gotten or  grown  cold  towards  him.    The 
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gravest  fault  in  his  character  was  too  quick  a 
temper ;  but  if  this  led  him  to  take  offense 
unjustly,, he  was  always  sufficiently  just  and 
generous  to  seek  for  reconciliation.  Least  of 
all  had  his  erudition  or  his  er\idite  labors 
qaenched  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  his  nature. 
From  childhood  up  to  manhood,  from  man- 
hood to  his  latest  day,  the  same  high  sense 
of  moral  rectitude  pervaded  all  his  judg- 
ments, and  influenced  all  his  actions.  The 
same  boy  who  would  not  receive  praise  if  he 
did  not  think  he  deserved  it,  in  after  years 
would  not  draw  a  salary  if  he  did  not  think 
it  was  rigidly  earned,  nor  accept  a  present 
even  from  a  municipality-r-from  the  city  of 
Qeneva — for  rendering  a  service  which  he 
had  spontaneously  peiformed.  At  the  uni- 
versity of  £jel  we  find  him  breaking  with  an 
intimate  friend,  and  much  to  his  own  regret, 
because  he  finds  that  friend  holding  philoso- 
phical tenets  destructive,  as  he  thinks,  of  the 
sentiment  of  moral  obligation.  *'  He  is  a  fatal- 
ist and  indifferentist.  1  subscribe, to  Kant's 
principles  with  all  my  heart.  I  have  broken 
with  M.,  not  from  any  dispute  we  have  had, 
but  on  account  of  the  detestable  conclusions 
which  necessarily  follow  from  his  opinions, 
conclusions  that  absolutely  annihilate  moral- 
ity. I  really  loved  him  notwithstanding,  but, 
with    such  principles,  I  could  not  be  his 

*  friend."  Considering  the  singular  and  pre- 
carious tenure  by  which  a  Kantian  holds  his 
faith  in  the  freedom  of  his  will,  this  was  ra- 
ther severe  dealing,  not  a  quite  perfect  exam- 
ple of  philosophical  toleration ;  but  it  shows, 
at  least,  that  the  heart  was  in  the  right 
place.  , 

Up  to  this  moment  have  not  the-  fairies 
done  well  ?  But  now  comes  a  new  element 
into  the  calculations,  a  new  phase  of  the 
drama,  with  which  no  fairies  condescend  to 
deal.  Young  Niebuhr,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
must  litre,  must  earn  the  wherewithal,  must 
choose  his  career,  his  profession.  Here  the 
fairies  forsake  him.  Here,  in  more  true  and 
prosaic  style,  he  b  unfaithful  to  himself.  We 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  the  great  and  contin- 
uous error  of  his  life,  that  he  did  not  devote 
himself  to  learning  as  his  profession.    He 

'  could  have  done  so.  At  the  very  same  time 
there  came  an  offer  for  a  professorship,  and  a 
proposal  to  be  the  private  secretary  of  Count 
Schimmelman,  the  Danish  minister  of  finance. 
He  chose  the  latter.  That  the  professorship 
offered  to  him  was  connected  with  but  slen- 
der emolument,  can  have  had  little  to  do 
with  the  determination,  because  other  and 
more  eminent  and  more  lucrative  professor- 


ships would  have  speedilv  been  open  to  him, 
and  because  the  mere  love  of  money  was 
never  a  strong  inducement  in  the  mmd  of 
Niebuhr.  Political  ambition  seems  to  have 
been  the  motive  that  turned  the  scale.  Look- 
ing now  at  his  life  as  an  accomplbhed  and 
completed  career,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
regret  this  choice.  We  see  ten  of  the 
most  precious  years  of  his  early  manhood 
wasted  in  financial  and  other  public  business, 
which  a  hundred  others  could  have  transact- 
ed as  well ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  fragment  of 
his  life  that  is  exclusively  or  interruptedly 
devoted  to  letters.  He  is  more  frequently  at 
the  head  of  some  national  bank,  or  revenue 
department,  than  in  the  professor's  chair; 
and  the  author  of  the  Roman  history  has  to 
say  of  himself,  that  "  calculations  are  my  oc- 
cupation ;  merchants,  Jews,  and  brokers,  my 
society." 

Niebuhr  had,  whilst  at  the  university, 
formed  an  acquaintance  which  afterwards  led 
to  a  matrimonial  engagement.  Amelia  Beh- 
rens,  younger  sister  of  Madame  Hensler,  who 
was  the  dauffhter- in-law  of  the  Professor 
Hensler  previously  mentioned,  seems  from 
the  first  to  have  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
high  character  and  great  attamments  of  the 
young  student.  She  herself  must  have  been 
a  woman  of  very  superior  mind ;  she  had 
great  sweetness  of  temper,  and  was  in  every 
way  calculated  for  the  wife  of  the  ardent^ 
generous,  hasty,  but  affecticmate  Niebuhr. 
The  first  mention  that  is  made  of  Miss  Beh- 
rens  is  not  very  auspicious.  In  a  letter  to 
his  father,  he  has  been  lamenting  his  painful 
timidity  and  bashfulness  before  ladies,  and 
thus  continues, — "  However  much  I  may  im- 
prove in  other  society,  I  am  sure  I  must  get 
worse  and  worse  every  day  in  their  eyes; 
and  so,  out  of  downright  shyness,  I  scarcely 
dare  speak  to  a  lady  ;  and  as  I  know,  once 
for  all,  that  I  must  be  insupportable  to  them, 
their  presence  becomes  disagreeable  to  me. 
Yesterday,  however,  I  screwed  up  my  cour- 
age, and  began  to  talk  to  Miss  Behrens  and 
young  Mrs.  Hensler.  Now,  in  gratitude  and 
candor,  I  must  confess  that  they  were  soci- 
able enough  towards  me  to  have  set  me  at 
my  ease,  if  my  shyness  were  not  so  deeply 
rooted.  But  it  is  of  no  use.  I  avoid  them, 
and  would  rather  be  guilty  of  impoliteness, 
by  avoiding  them,  than  by  speaking  to  them, 
which  I  should  now  feel  to  be  the  greatest 
impoliteness  of  all."  Circumstances,  how- 
ever, after  he  had  left  the  university  of  Ejel, 
brought  him  into  social  and  unreserved  com- 
munication with  the  family  of  the  Behrens ; 
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and  this  lady  whom  he  avoided,  dreading  her 
precisely  because  she  did  interest  his  youth- 
ful imagination,  became  his  betrothed. 

Here  the  biography  takes  a  very  eccentric 
course.  Niebuhr  not  only  comes  to  England 
on  foreign  travel,  which  is  precisely  what  we 
should  expect  of  such  a  person,  but  he  set- 
tles himself  down  at  Edinburgh  as  a  student. 
Ilie  life  stems  to  go  hack.  After  having  en- 
tered on  official  duties,  engaged  himself  to 
be  married,  and  thus  pledged  himself  to  the 
real  business  of  life,  we  see  this  erudite 
youth,  with  his  tale  of  twenty  languages 
nearly  complete,  entering  the  classes  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  writing  about  them  as  if  he  were 
recommencing  his  university  career.  If  this 
work  of  Madame  Hensler  were  one  of  old 
date,  and  we  felt  authorized  to  exercise  upon 
it  that  conjectural  criticism  so  fashionable 
in  our  time,  we  should  boldly  say  that  the 
authoress,  deceived  by  the  similarity  of  name, 
had  intercalated  mto  her  series  some  letters  of 
another  Niebuhr;  we  should  dispute  the 
identity  of  the  Niebuhr  who  writes  from  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  with  him  who  pass- 
ed through  the  university  of  Kiel,  and  was 
afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  secretary  to 
Count  Schimmelman.  Such  conjectural  em- 
endations being,  however,  altogether  inad- 
mbsible,  we  must  accept  the  facts  and  the 
letters  as  they  are  here  given  us. 

Niebuhr's  motives  for  this  residence  in 
Scotland  were,  according  to  Madame  Hens- 
ler's  account,  of  a  very  miscellaneous  descrip- 
tion. Besides  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  visiting  a  foreign  land,  **  he  was  to 
brace  up  and  strengthen  both  his  mental  and 
physical  energies  m  preparation  for  active 
life."  Why  this  should  be  better  accom- 
plished as  a  student  in  Edinburgh  than  as 
a  citizen  in  Copenhagen,  we  do  not  apprehend; 
Dor  what  there  was  in  the  air  of  Denmark 
that  had  enfeebled  the  spirit  of  self-reliance  or 
of  enterprise.  But  we  are  told  that  **  he  had 
become  too  dependent  on  the  little  details  of 
life.  He  felt  that  he  stood,  so  to  speak,  out- 
side the  world  of  realities."  Therefore  he 
sets  himself  down  for  a  year  as  a  student  at 
Edinburgh. 

London,  of  course,  is  first  visited.  He 
speaks  highly  of  the  English.  Throughout 
his  life  he  entertained  a  predilection  for  our 
countrymen,  and  extols  the  integrity  and  hon- 
esty of  the  national  character.  We  feel  a 
certain  bashfulness,  a  modest  confusion,  when 
we  hear  such  praises ;  but,  as  national  cha- 
racters nowhere  stand  very  high,  we  suppose 
we  may  accept  the  compliment.  Occasion- 
sllf  we  Bell  ourpatrioiio  votes,  as  at  St,  Al- 


ban's  and  elsewhere ;  occasionally  we  fill  our 
canisters  of  preserved  meats  with  poisonous 
offal ;  and  there  is  not  a  grocer's  shop  in  all 
England  where  some  adulterated  article  of 
food  is  not  cheerfully  disposed  of.  Never- 
theless, it  seems  we  are  a  shade  more  honest 
than  some  of  our  neighbors.  The  oompUment 
does  not  greatly  rejoice  us. 

However,  it  is  not  all  praise  that  we  re- 
ceive. He  finds  "that  true  warm-hearted- 
ness is  extremely  rare"  amongst  us.  We 
shall  be  happy  to  learn  that  it  is  commonly 
to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
He  laments,  too,  the  superficiality  and  insip- 
idity of  general  conversation.  *'Tbat  nar- 
rative and  commonplaces  form  the  whole 
staple  of  conversation,  from  which  all  philo- 
sophy is  excluded — that  enthusiasm  and 
loftiness  of  expression  are  entirely  wanting, 
depresses  me  more  than  any  personal  negleci 
of  which,  as  a  stranger,  I  might  have  to  com- 
plain. I  am,  besides,  fully  persuaded  that  I 
shall  find  things  very  different  in  Scotland ; 
of  this  J  am  assured  by  several  Scotchmen 
whom  I  already  know." 

In  this  full  persuasion  he  sets  forth  to 
Scotland.  We  have  an  account  of  his  jour- 
ney, which,  read  in  these  railroad  Umes,  is 
amusing  enough.  The  translator  of  the  let- 
ters has  evidently  been  determined  that  we 
should  not  miss  the  humor  of  the  contrast. 
Niebuhr  gives  his  absent  Amelia  as  minute  a 
description  of  the  mode  of  traveling  as  if  he 
were  writing  from  China.  After  describing 
the  post-chaises,  "  very  pretty  half-coaches, 
holding  two,"  and  the  royal  mail,  rapid, 
"  but  inconvenient  from  the  smallness  of  its 
build,  and  particularly  liable  to  be  upset," 
he  proceeds  to  the  old-fashioned  stage-coach : 

"  In  traveling  by  this,  you  have  no  farther  trou- 
ble than  to  take  your  place  in  the  office  for  as  far 
as  you  wish  to  go ;  for  the  proprietor  of  the  coach 
has,  at  each  stage,  which  are  from  ten  to  fifteen 
English  miles  at  most  from  esch  other,  relays  of 
horses,  which,  unless  an  unusual  amount  of  tn- 
veling  causes  an  exception,  stand  ready  harnessed 
to  be  put  to  the  coach.  Four  horses,  drawing  a 
coach  with  six  persons  inside,  four  on  the  roof,  a 
sort  of  conductor  beside  the  coachman,  and  over- 
laden with  luggage,  have  to  eel  over  seven  Eng* 
lish  miles  in  the  hour ;  and  as  the  coach  goes 
on  without  ever  stopping,  except  at  the  prin- 
cipal stages,  it  is  not  surprising  that  you  can  tra- 
verse the  whole  extent  of  the  country  in  so  few 
days.  But  for  any  length  of  time,  this  rapid  mo- 
tion is  quite  too  unnatural.  You  can  onlv  get  a 
very  piece-meal  view  of  the  country  from  the  win- 
dows, and  with  the  tremendous  speed  with  which 
you  ^o,  can  keep  no  object  long  in  sight ;  you  are 
I  unable  also  to  stop  at  any  place*" 
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After  three  days'  traveling  at  this  "  tre- 
mendoas  speed.'*  he  reached  Newcastle,  from 
which  the  above  letter  was  dated.  The  rest 
of  the  journey  was  also  performed  with  the 
same  unnatural  rapidity.  By  some  chance 
be  made  acquaintance  with  a  young  medical 
student,  and  the  two  together  commenced 
housekeeping  in  Edinburgh  on  a  very  frugal 
and  sensible  plan. 

The  letters   which  Niebuhr  wrote  to  his 
parents  from  Edinburgh,  and  which  contained 
his  observations  on  the  graver  matters  of  poli- 
tics and  of  learning,  were  unfortunately  burnt ; 
those  which  were  addressed  to  his  betrothed 
have  been  alone  preserved,  and  these  ^hiefly 
concern  matters  of  a  domestic  and  personal 
nature.     We  hear,  therefore,   very  little  of 
the  more  learned  society  into  which,  doubt- 
less,  Niebuhr  occasionally  entered.      With 
Professor  Playfair  he  formed   an  intimacy 
which   was  afterwards  renewed   at  Rome. 
Other  names  are  mentioned,  but  no  particu- 
lars are  given.     The  subjects  which  be  prin- 
cipally studied  in  Edinburgh  were  mathema- 
tics and  physical  sciences.     Philological  and 
historical  studies  he  prosecuted  by  himself, 
and  by  way  of  recreation.     "  In  these   de- 
partments he  regarded  the  learned  men  there 
as  incomparably  Inferior  to  the  Germans." 
A  Mr.  Scott,  an  old  friend  of  his  father's,  and 
to  whom  he  brought  letters  of  introduction, 
was  the  most  intimate  acquaintance  he  pos- 
sessed.    The  quite  patriarchal  reception  that 
he  received  from  Mr  Scott  and  his  family  will 
be  read  with  interest.     As  to  his  impressions 
of  the  Scotch  as  a  people,  these  are  eztreme- 
Iv  various :  he  is  at  one  time  charmed  with 
their  unexampled  piety ;  at  another,  he  finds 
it  a  dreary  formalism  ;  and  then,  again,  from 
the  height  of  his  Kantian  philosophy,  he  de- 
tects a  shallow  French  infidelity  pervading 
the  land.     Such  inconsistencies  are  natural 
and  excusable  in  a  young  man  writing  down 
bis  first  impressions  in  a  most  unreserved 
correspondence.     But  there  would  be  very 
little  gained  by  quoting  them  here  at  length. 
We  pass  on  from  this  episode  in  the  life,  and 
now  proceed  with  the  main  current  of  events. 

On  his  return  to  Copenhagen,  Niebuhr  was 
appointed  assessor  at  the  board  of  trade  for 
the  East  India  department,  with  some  other 
secretaryship  or  clerkship  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion. Thereupon  he  married,  (May  1800  ;) 
and  in  some  letters  written  soou  after  this 
event,  he  describes  himself  as  in  a  quite  celes- 
tial state  of  happiness.  **  Amelia's  heavenly 
dbposition,  and  more  than  earthly  love,  raise 
me  above  this  world,  and  as  it  were  separate 
me  from  this  life." 


Then  come  official  promotion  and  increased 
occupation.  Nevertheless  his  favorite  studies 
are  never  altogether  laid  aside.  The  daj 
m\g\it  be  spent  at  his  office  or  in  the  ex- 
change, in  drawing  up  reports,  in  correspon- 
dence or  in  interviews  with  most  uninterest- 
ing people,  and  when  the  night  came  he  was 
often  exhausted  both  in  body  and  in  mind ; 
yet,  "  if  he  got  engaged  at  once  in  an  inter- 
esting book  or  conversation,  he  was  soon  re- 
freshed, and  would  then  study  till  late  at 
night" 

Towards  the  end  of  1805  a  distinguished 
Prussian  statesman,  whose  name  is  not  here 
given,  and  who  was  then  at  Copenhagen  on 
a  mission  from  his  government,  sounded  Nie- 
buhr on  his  willingness  to  enter  the  Prussian 
service  in  the  department  of  finance.    After 
much  hesitation  and  some  correspondenoe, 
Niebuhr  finally  accepted  a  proposal  made  to 
him  of  "  the  joint-directorship  of  the  first 
bank  in  Berlin,  and  of  the  Seehandluriff,  a 
privileffed  commercial  company  (as  a  note  of 
the  editor  informs  us)  for  the  promotion  of 
foreign  commerce.     Such  were  the  labors  to 
which  Niebuhr  was  willing  to  devote  the  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  his  mind — such  were 
the  services  which  his  contemporaries  were 
willing  to  accept  from  him.     But  we  have 
only  to  glance  at  the  date  of  these  transac- 
tions to  call  to  mind  that  we  are  traversing 
no  peaceful  or  settled  times.    We  are,  in 
fact,  in  the  thick  of  the  war.     Whilst  Nie- 
buhr was  workiiig  at  his  assessorship  in  Co- 
penhagen, that  city  was  bombarded  by  the 
English ;  and  now  that  he  goes  to  take  pos- 
session of  his  directorship  m  Berlin,  he  has 
to  fly  with  royalty  itself  before  the*  armies  of 
Napoleon.     The  battle  of  Jena,  and  many 
other  battles,  have  been  fought  and  lost,  and 
the  French  are  advancing  on  the  capital. 
Flight  to  Memel,  ministerial  changes,  alter- 
nate rise  and  fall  of  Von  Stein  and  Count 
Hardenberg — in  all  these  events  poor  Nie- 
buhr was  now  implicated.    When  peace  is 
made  with  Napoleon,  we  find  him  despatch- 
ed to  Holland  to  negotiate  a  Dutch  loan,  the 
Prussian  government  being  in  great  distress 
for  money  to  pAj  the  contributions  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  French.     Then  follows 
some  misunderstanding  with  Count  Harden- 
berg, who  has  succeeded  to  power,  which 
happily  interrupts  for  a  time  the  official  career 
of  our  great  scholar.     He  is  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  university  of  Berlin. 
In  Michaelmas,  1810,  the  university  re-open- 
ed, and  Niebuhr  delivered  his  first  course  of 
lectures  on  the  history  of  Rome. 
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and  this  lady  whom  be  avoided,  dreading  her 
precisely  because  she  did  interest  bia  youtb- 
ful  imagination,  became  bis  betrothed. 

Here  the  biography  Lakes  a  very  eceentrio 
course.  Nicbulir  not  only  cornea  to  England 
on  foreign  travel,  which  is  precisely  what  we 
should  expect  of  guc1i  a  person,  but  be  ut- 
iles himself  down  at  Edinburgh  as  a  student. 
The  life  letms  lo  go  back.  After  having  en- 
tered on  official  duties,  engaged  himself  to 
fce  married,  and  thaa  pledged  himself  to  the 
real  business  of  life,  we  see  this 
youth,  with  his  Ule  of  twenty 
nearly  complete,  enteriagthed 
burgh,  and  writing  about  them 
recommencing  bis  university  oi 
work  of  Madame  Henaler  were 
date,  and  we  felt  authoriaed  to  ^r^^im^' 
it  that  conjectural  "n^akliJliBf^^f''^ 
in  our  time,  we  should  boMiy  #;^V*^'ure 
ButhoresB,  deceived  by  ^*  *}'■?' ,^yjj!<«y  lec- 
liad  intercalated  mwSa^jpnF,  :^^^an  ora- 


aiuilKtr  JSiebuhr; 
Identity  of  the 
iiniversity  of  Edt 
ed  through  th« 
aftoTwar^  * 
Count 
«ndationa 
missible, 


fivr 


^JfJ^clion  lo  Ihat  of 

i;i/^i5rf*ieii  Sai'ipny  lion- 
,X5  rfj**! '  "I"  opening  » 
,^«^^ura!ly  BlimulMes 

'S^S^i '''« *■""  "'""'  ^^ 

'If'^flo  Icive  hair  fiiilalied 
^■jjVJJ  perceives  the  result  lo 

^  '^le  q II [el,  my  position  would 
_i/j<Jrtelj*°  accorJancB  with  my 
wJf^Sloog  ventured  even  lo  hope 
S^taelt  ■  ^  niuiual  Biiachroeui  be- 


fiijLSJ^^nces  and  infMlf,  and  o 
*;  Irfigrirlve  such  an  inexhausti' ' 
^^>^,i5r.,  thai  I  now_  really  p 


exhaustible  ii 


i^^^^ffthie  kind  in  quickening  and  instrue- 
ij^c^lecii'tes  tlieniBelvea,too,ftre  inspiriting, 
M^  tiity  ■Tf'Ji'i*  persevering  researches, 
S?'^t  venture  to  saj,  cannot  remain  unfruitful 
^i'^.  «nd  tliey  are  more  exciting  than  mere 
*  ^J  labors,  because  I  deliver  them  wjtli  the 
JB^  inspired  by  fresh  thoughts  and  discover- 
"•^  iflerwards  converse  with  those  who  have 


/ 

/  "*»iid  «nerward8  converse  witti  thoi 

/  uli^  them,  and  to  whom  they  are  i 

.'  irtw"''     '^^'*  '""''S*  'ho  lectures  a  poaiilive  de- 

/  ^1  to  me,  nnd  I  feel  quite  averse  lo  Wing  them 

r  pTa  close.     What  I  should  like,  would  be  tu  have 

irlitile  dajB  of  perfect  solitude,  and  then  an  inler- 
fsl  of  intercourse  with  the  penions  J  really  like, 
bat  not  to  remain  so  many  hours  together  with 
ihem  as  is  coEtomary  here.  It  would  be  scarcely 
poseible  lo  have  less  frivolity  and  dullness  in  a 
mi.ted  society.  Sciileiermacher  is  the  moat  intel- 
lectual miin  amongst  them.  The  complete  ab- 
aence  of  jealousy  among  iliese  scholars  is  forti- 
culnrlj  grBlifying." 
It  is  not  long  we  are  alJowed  to  pause  up- 


ban't  and  ek«vhere ;  oo>-  ^  of  inlellct' 
eanistera  of  preMfved  ■  _.g^  however,  are 
oflal ;  and  there  Up  jf  „hich  it  is  not 
England  where  f  ,  .which  we  would  sot 
food  ia  not  cho'  ;■  ,y  or  inconsideratclr, 
thelesa,  ilaeer.  /  jj  would  cordially  ap- 
than  soma  o^ .-, '  ,  we  fee]  baa  not  yet  re- 
does not  P  ''^,      place  or  valne  in  the  hislori- 

How»:  ■  /  ,i  Europe.  We  have  not  the 
enve.^'  '  ,l  we  lay  clum  to  the  profound 
^/  requisite  to  do  full  justice  lo  Nie- 
Jiitory  of  Romt.  We  do  not  regret, 
e,  that  the  present  occasion  calls  far 
decided  verdict ;  and  that  it  does  not  de- 
volve on  us  to  draw  the  line,  and  show 
vhefe  just  and  bold,  and  discriminating  cri- 
ticism terminates,  and  where  ingenious  and 
happy  conjecture  begins  to  assume  the  lir 
and  confidence  of  hiatory.  On  one  punt 
there  can  be  no  dispute — that  his  work  exer- 
cised a  threat,  and  upon  the  whole  a  mcst 
salutary  influence  on  historical  criticism.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  eay,  that  no  history  has 
been  written  aince  ita  appearance  in  which 
this  influence  cannot  be  traced. 

Both  volumea  were  received  in  a  most  cor- 
dial and  encouraging  manner  by  his  friend* 
and  by  the  public,  and  materials  for  a  third 
volume  were  being  collected,  when  auddeniy 
we  hear  that  our  prof easor^ — is  drilling  for  the 
army  !  Napoleon's  disastrous  campaign  b 
Uussia  has  given  hope  to  every  patriolio 
German  to  throw  off  tne  degrading  yoke  of 
France.  Niebubr,  though  by  his  father's 
tilde  of  Danish  extraction,  was,  in  heart, 
wholly  a  German.  When  the  Landwehr  was 
called  out  be  refused  to  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege  of  bia  position  to  evade  serving  m 
it — be  sent  in  his  name  as  a  volunteer,  and 
prepared  himself  by  the  requialte  exercises. 
Meanwhile,  till  he  could  do  battle  with  the 
musket,  be  fought  with  the  pen  and  edited  a 
newspaper,  "  Niebuhr'a  friends  in  Holatein," 
writes  Madame  Hensler,  "  could  hardly  trust 
their  ej'i's  when  he  wrote  them  word  that  he 
was  drilling  for  the  army,  and  that  his  wife 
entered  with  equal  enthusiasm  into  his  feel- 
ings. The  greatness  of  the  object  had  so  ia- 
Bpired  Madume  Miebuhr,  who  was  usually 
anxious,  even  to  a  morbid  extent,  at  the 
slightest  imaginable  peril  for  the  husband  in 
whom  she  might  truly  be  said  to  live,  that 
she  was  willing  and  ready  to  bring  even  her 
most  precious  treasure  as  a  sacrifice  to  her 
country." 

Krenoh  troops  were  now  constantly  passing 
through  Berlin,  on  their  way  from  the  falu 
plains  of  Russia.  The  dreadful  sufferings 
whit:\i  ViV\c^  Wd.  (oaaifestly  endured  did  not 
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fail  to  excite  a  general  compassion ;  but  their 
appearance  excited  still  more  the  patriotic 
hopes  of  the  citizens  to  liberate  themselves 
from  the  degrading  domination  of  France. 
Berlin  was  evacuated  by  the  French.  Then 
came  the  Cossaciu,  following  in  the  route  of 
the  common  enemy.  "  They  bivouac/'  says 
a  letter  of  Niebuhr,  "  with  their  horses  in 
the  city;  about  four  in  the  morning  they 
knock  at  the  doors,  and  ask  for  breakfast. 
This  is  a  famous  time  for  the  children,  for 
they  set  them  on  their  horses,  and  play  with 
them."  Here  is  an  extract  that  will  bring 
the  times  vividly  before  us.  Niebuhr  is  writ- 
ing to  Madame  Hensler : — 

'^  I  come  from  an  employment  in  which  you  will 
hardly  be  able  to  fancy  me  engaged — namely,  ex- 
ercismg.  Even  before  the  departure  of  the 
French,  I  began  to  go  through  the  exercise  in 
private,  but  a  man  can  scarcely  acquire  it 
without  a  companion.  Since  the  French  left,  a 
party  of  about  twenty  of  us  have  been  exercising 
m  a  garden,  and  we  have  already  cot  over  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  training.  When  my  lectures 
are  concluded,  which  they  will  be  at  the  beginning 
of  next  week,  I  shall  try  to  exercise  with  regular 
recruits  during  the  morning,  and,  as  often  as  pos- 
sible, practice  shooting  at  a  mark.  ...  By 
the  end  of  a  month,  I  nope  to  be  as  well  drilled  as 
any  recruit  who  is  considered  to  have  finished  his 
training.  The  heavy  musket  gave  me  so  much 
trouble  at  first,  that  I  almost  despaired  of  being 
able  to  handle  it ;  but  we  are  able  to  recover  the 
powers  again  that  we  have  only  lost  for  want  of 
practice.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  hands  are 
ffrowing  homy  ;  for  as  long  as  they  had  a  delicate 
Bookworm's  skin,  the  musket  cut  into  them  ter- 
ribly. 

'*  I  mentioned  to  you  a  short  time  since,  my 
hope  of  getting  a  secretaryship  on  the  general 
staff.  With  my  small  measure  of  physical  power, 
I  should  have  been  a  thousand  times  more  useful 
in  that  office  than  as  a  private  soldier.  The  friend 
I  have  referred  to  would  like  me  to  enter  the  min- 
istry. Perhaps  something  unexpected  may  turn 
op.  Idle,  or  busy  about  anything  but  our  libera- 
tion, I  cannot  be  now.*' 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  account  of  these 
stirring  times  just  note,  without  asking  our- 
selves whether  it  is  probable  that  our  own 
learned  professors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
may  ever  have  their  patriotism  put  to  a  simi- 
lar trial.  Perhaps,  even  under  similar  cir- 
oumstances,  they  would  act  the  wiser  part  by 
limiting  themselves  to  patriotic  exhortations 
to  the  youth  under  their  control  or  influence. 
Of  one  thing  we  feel  persuaded,  that  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  ardor,  or  of  martial 
enthusiasm,  amongst  the  students  of  our  ven- 
erable universities.  After  a  few  month's 
driUiDg  and  practicing,  there  would  be  raised 


such  a  corps  of  riflemen  from  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  as  fields  of  battle  have  not  often 
seen.  How  intelligence  tells,  when  you  put 
a  musket  in  its  hands,  is  as  yet  but  faintly 
understood.  We,  for  our  own  part,  hope 
that  the  voluntary  principle  will  here  arouse 
itself  in  time,  and  do  its  bidding  nobly.  For 
as  to  that  ordinary  militia,  which  is  neither 
voluntary  service  nor  thorough  discipline, 
where  there  is  neither  intelligence  nor  ardor, 
nor  professional  spirit,  nor  any  one  good  qual- 
ity of  a  soldier,  we  have  no  confidence  in  it 
whatever :  we  would  not  willingly  trust  our 
hen-coops  to  such  a  defence ;  there  is  neither 
body  nor  soul  in  it.  As  a  reserve  force  from 
which  to  recruit  for  the  regular  army,  it  may 
be  useful.  But  to  drill  and  train  a  set  of  un- 
willing servitors  like  these,  with  the  intention 
of  taking  the  field  with  them,  would  be  a  fa- 
tal mistake ;  for  it  would  lull  the  nation  into 
a  false  sense  of  security.  But  a  regiment  of 
volunteers  of  the  spirited  youth  of  £ngland, 
we  would  match  with  entire  confidence 
against  an  equal  number  of  any  troops  in  the 
world.  Why  should  not  there  be  permanent 
rifle-clubs  established  in  every  university,  and 
in  every  town?  These,  and  our  standing 
army,  increased  to  its  necessary  compliment, 
would  constitute  a  safe  defence.  Volunteers, 
it  is  said,  cannot  be  kept  together  except  in 
moments  of  excitement.  And  this  was  true 
while  the  volunteers  had  only  to  drill  and  to 
march  ;  but  practice  with  the  rifle  is  itself  as 
great  an  amusement  as  archery,  or  boating,  or 
cricket,  or  any  other  that  engages  the  active 
spirit  of  our  vouth.  There  is  a  skill  to  be 
acquired  which  would  prompt  emulation. 
There  is  an  art  to  learn.  These  clubs  would 
meet  together,  both  for  competition  and  for 
the  purpose  of  practicing  military  evolutions 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  thus  the  spirit  of  the 
institution  would  be  maintained,  and  its  util- 
ity increased.  Nor  would  it  be  difficult  to 
suggest  some  honorary  privilege  which  might 
be  attached  to  the  volunteer  rifleman.  Such, 
we  are  persuaded,  is  the  kind  of  militia 
which  England  ought  to  have  for  her  defence; 
such,  we  are  persuaded,  is  the  only  force, 
besides  the  standing  army,  on  which  any  re- 
liance can  safely  be  placed. 

All  honor  to  the  historian  who  unravels 
for  us  the  obscurities  of  the  past  I  Neverthe- 
less, one  simple  truth  will  stare  us  in  the  face. 
We  take  infinite  pains  to  understand  the  Ro- 
man comitia ;  we  read,  not  without  consider- 
able labor,  some  pages  of  Thucydides ;  yet 
the  daily  English  newspaper  has  been  bring- 
ing to  our  door  accouuta  of  Sk  ^\k\5iK»^  ^x^- 
limeuV  now  «Dafi^axk%  \»V^i^  >m^  TftKR%  y 


rioas  and  more  instrDctire  than  Roman  or 
Qrecian  history  cad  supply.  Tbe  experiment 
whicb  baa  been  fairly  performed  on  a  neigh- 
boring shore,  gives  a  more  profound  Icsbod, 
and  a  far  more  important  one,  than  twenty 
Peloponnesian  vars.  That  experiment  has 
demonstrated  to  ns  that,  by  going  low  tttougk, 
yon  may  obtain  a  public  opinion  that  shall 
sanction  a  tyranny  over  tue  whole  intelli- 
gence of  tbe  Gonntry.  A  man  who,  whatever 
his  abilities,  had  acquired  no  celebrity  in  civil 
or  military  life,  inherits  a  name;  with  that 
name  he  appeals  to  tbe  nniveraal  suffrage 
of  France ;  and  universal  France  gives  him 
permission  to  do  what  he  will  with  her  laws 
and  institutions — to  destroy  her  parliament 
—to  silence  her  press — to  banish  phitosopby 
from  hev  colleges.  It  is  a  lesscm  of  tbe  ut- 
most importance  ;  and  moreover,  a  fact 
which,  at  the  present  moment,  justiGes  some 
alarm.  It  is  not  intelligent  France  we  have 
for  our  neighbor,  but  a  power  which  repre- 
sents its  military  and  its  populace,  and  which 
surely,  if  we  are  to  calculaLe  on  its  duration, 
is  of  a  very  terrific  character.  But  we  must 
pursue  our  biographical  sketch  of  the  Ufe  of 
Niebuhr. 

Although  our  professor  never  actually 
shoulders  that  musket  of  which  we  have  seen 
him  practicing  the  use,  and  gets  no  nearer  to 
the  smoke  of  powder  than  to  survey  tbe  bat- 
tle of  Bautzen  from  the  heights,  he  is  involv- 
ed in  all  the  civil  turmoils  of  the  times.  He 
is  summoned  to  Dresden,  where  the  King  of 
Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Russia  are  in 
conference  together.  He  follows  the  sov- 
ereigns to  Prague ;  he  is  again  despatched  to 
Holland,  to  negotiate  there  forsulraidies  with 
the  English  commissioners.  Saddest  event  of 
all,  his  domestic  happiness  receives  a  fatal 
blow  in  the  death  of  bis  wife.  She  must 
have  been  a  woman  of  tender  spirit  and  ele- 
vated character.  She  entered  ardently  into 
nil  the  pursuits,  and  shared  all  the  fame,  of 
her  husband.  A  few  days  before  her  death, 
Niebuhr,  as  he  was  holding  her  in  his  arms, 
asked  her  if  there  was  no  pleasure  that  he 
could  give  her — nothing  that  becould  do  for 
her  sake.  She  replied  with  a  look  of  unut- 
terable love,  "  You  shall  finish  your  history, 
irbether  I  lire  or  die." 

The  history,  however,  proceeded  very 
tlowly.  When  publio  tranquillity  was  re- 
stored, Niebuhr  did  not  return  to  his  profes- 
sor's chair ;  he  went,  as  is  very  generally 
known,  to  Rome  on  a  diplomatic  mission. 
Here  he  spent  a  coosiderable  portion  of  his 
Jify;  and  altbongh  bis  residence  in  that  city 
m^bt  aeem  peemuulj  favorable  to  his  great 


undertaking,  yet  it  proved  otherwise; — eJther 
hia  time  was  occupied  in  the  business  or  the 
ceremonial  attached  to  his  appointment,  or 
his  mind  was  anhinged.  Besides,  we  have 
seen,  from  his  own  confession,  that  he  need- 
ed such  stimulants  as  those  he  found  at  Ber- 
lin, of  friends,  and  conversation,  and  a  literary 
duty,  to  keep  him  to  one  trwn  of  inquiry  or 
of  labor.  It  was  very  much  the  habit  of  bis 
mind  to  propose  to  himself  numerous  works 
or  literary  investigations.  We  have  amongst 
his  loose  memoranda  of  an  earlier  date  one 
headed  thus,  "  Works  which  I  have  to  com- 
plete." The  list  comprises  no  less  than  seven 
works,  every  one  of  which  would  have  been 
a  laborious  undertaking.  No  scheme  or  out- 
line of  the  several  projected  hooka  was  to  be 
found,  but  the  writer  of  the  Memoir  before 
us  remarks  that  we  are  not  to  infer  fromtiiis 
that  such  memoranda  cnntwa  mere  projects, 
towards  whose  eiecutioo  do  step  wu  ever 


"  That  Klebuhr  proposed,"  saya  Hadtme  Heni- 
ler,  "any  such  work  to  himself,  was  a  certain 
sign  that  he  had  resd  and  thought  deeply  on  tbe 
suDJect ;  but  he  waa  able  to  trust  so  implicity  to 
his  extraordinary  memorjjtfaat  be  never  committed 
any  portion  of  his  essays  to  paper  till  the  wbole 
waa  complete  in  hia  own  mind.  His  roemoiy 
was  ao  wonderfully  retentive  that  be  scarcely 
ever  foreot  anything  which  he  had  once  heard  or 
read,  and  the  taaiA  Tie  knew  remained  present  to 
him  at  all  timea,  even  in  their  minntest  details. 

"His  wife  and  sister  onea  pla^rally  took  up 
Gibbon,  and  asked  queationa  from  the  table  of 
contents  about  the  most  trivial  things,  by  way  of 
testing  his  memory.  They  carried  on  the  exami- 
na^on  till  they  were  tired,  and  gave  up  all  hope 
of  oven  doteclirg  bim  in  a  momentary  oo- 
certainty,  though  he  was  at  the  same  time  en- 
gaged in  writing  on  some  other  aDbject" 

Niebuhr  married  a  second  time.  Madams 
Hensler,  accoro pained  by  her  niece,  bad  viuted 
him  in  his  affliction  ;  their  presence  gradually 
cheered  him ;  and  Margaret  Hensler,  the 
niece,  "soothed  him  with  gentle  attentions, 
and  gave  him  peculiar  pleasure  with  her 
sweet  siogiog.  After  some  time  he  engaged 
himself  to  her.  and  married  her  before  he 
left  Berlin." 

We  have  now  to  follow  him  to  Rome. 
The  correspondence  is  here,  as  indeed 
throughout  these  volumes,  very  entertaining; 
and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  convey 
to  our  readers,  in  our  brief  survey,  a  fair  im- 
pression of  the  sort  of  interest  this  work 
possesses.  The  memoir  may  be  regarded  as 
merely  explanatory  of  the  letters,  and  the 
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much  by  remarkable  passages  as  by  a  con- 
Btantly  sustained  ioterest.  They  are  not 
learned,  for  the  erudite  portion  of  the  cor- 
respondence has  been  omitted,  but  they  are 
never  trivial ;  they  perpetually  suggest  some 
topic  of  reflection,  and  are  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  character  and  personality  of 
the  writer.  We  have  lately  had  several 
biographies  of  eminent  men  written  on  the 
same  plan,  the  letters  being  set  forth  as  the 
.  most  faithful  portraiture  of  the  man ;  but  in 
none  of  these,  so  far  as  we  can  recall  them 
to  mind,  are  the  letters  at  once  so  valuable  in 
themselves,  and  so  curious  for  the  insight 
they  give  us  into  the  character  and  feelings 
of  the  writer. 

In  reading  Niebuhr's  letters  from  Italy, 
we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  they  are 
written  by  one  of  warm  and  somewhat  iras- 
cible temper,  and  who  has  a  standard  of  moral 
excellence  which  would  be  thought  of  a  most 
inconvenient  altitude  by  the  people  of  any 
country  in  Europe.  He  is  honest  as  the  day, 
but  open  to  receive  very  sudden  and  much 
too  strong  impressions.  We  must  also  look 
at  the  date  of  his  letters,  and  ask  ourselves 
what  changes  may  have  taken  place  since 
Niebuhr  wrote.  With  these  precautions, 
.they  will  be  found  to  convey  many  very  in- 
structive hints.  From  his  first  entrance  into 
Italy  to  the  last  hour  of  his  residence,  he  ex- 
presses the  same  opinion  of  the  low  standard 
of  intellectual  culture  amongst  its  educated 
classes.  Whilst  he  is  yet  at  Florence,  he 
writes  thus: — 

"  My  preconceived  opinion  of  the  scholars  and 
higher  classes  in  Italy  nas  proved  perfectly  cor- 
rect, as  I  was  convinced  would  be  the  case,  be- 
cause I  possessed  sufficient  data  to  form  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  them.  I  have  always  allowed  the 
existence  of  individual  exceptions,  as  regards 
erudition ;  but  even  in  these  cases,  there  is  not 
that  cultivation  of  the  whole  man  which  we 
demand  and  deem  indispensable.  I  have  become 
acquainted  with  two  or  three  literary  men  of  real 
ability ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  old  men, 
who  have  only  a  few  years  longer  to  live ;  and 
when  they  are  gone,  italv  will  be,  as  they  say 
themselves,  in  a  state  of  barbarism  ;  and,  in  the 
second,  they  are  like  statues  wrought  to  be  placed 
in  a  frieze  on  the  wall — the  side  towards  you  is 
of  finished  beautv,  the  other  unhewn  stone. — 
They  are  much  what  our  scholars  may  have  been 
sixty  or  eighty  years  ago.  No  one  feels  himself 
a  citizen. 

"  The  three  genuine  and  intellectual  scholars 
of  my  acquaintance,  Morelli,  Garatoni,  and  Fon- 
tana,  are  all  ecclesiastics.  They  are,  however, 
only  ecclesiastics  by  profession,  for  I  have  not 
found  in  them  the  slightest  trace  either  of  a  belief 
in  the  dogmas  of  Catholicism,  or  of  the  pietism 


which  you  meet  with  In  Germany,  When  an 
Italian  has  once  ceased  to  be  a  slave  of  Ihe  Church 
he  never  teems  to  trouble  his  head  about  such  mat' 
ters  at  all.  Metaphysical  speculations  are  utterly 
foreign  to  his  nature,  as  thet/  v:ere  to  the  old  Romans, 
Hence  the  vacuity  of  mmd  which  has  become 
jgfeneral  since  the  suppression  of  freedom,  except 
in  the  case  of  those  who  find  a  sphere  of  action 
in  writing  literary  and  historical  memoirs. — 
Their  public  men  are  immeasurably  behind  the 
Grermans  in  knowledge  and  cultivation." 

What  matter  for  reflection  there  is  here, 
the  reader  will  not  need  our  assistance  to 
point  out.  Let  those  who  censure  Protest- 
antism for  the  spirit  of  speculation  it  is  con- 
nected with,  either  as  cause  or  effect,  con- 
sider how  important  a  part  that  speculative 
tendency  plays  in  sustaining  the  intellectual 
activity  of  a  people. 

When  Niebuhr  arrives  at  Rome  the  picture 
that  he  draws  is  still  darker.  Even  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  city  seem  to  have  given  him 
little  pleasure;  he  was  more  disturbed  at 
what  had  been  taken  away,  than  gratified  by 
the  little  that  remained.  Then,  although  he 
well  knew  that  the  life  of  an  ambassador  at 
Rome  could  not  be  free  from  restraint  and 
interruption,  yet  the  courtly  formalities  he 
was  compelled  to  observe  were  far  more  vex-* 
atious  than  he  had  anticipated.  Housekeep- 
ing, too,  perplexed  him.  Things  were  dear, 
and  men  not  too  honest.  **  Without  a  writ* 
ten  agreement  nothing  can  be  done."  In  a 
letter  to  Savigny,  he  writes  thus : — 

"  Rome  has  no  right  to  its  name ;  at  most,  it 
should  be  called  New  Rome.  Not  one  single 
street  here  goes  in  the  same  direction  as  the  old 
one ;  it  is  an  entirely  foreign  ve^tation  that  has 
grown  up  on  a  part  of  the  old  soil,  as  insignificant 
and  thoroughly  modern  in  its  style  as  possible, 
without  nationality,  without  history.  It  is  very 
characteristic  that  the  really  ancient  and  the  mo« 
dem  city  lie  almost  side  by  side. 

**  There  are  nowhere  any  remains  of  anything 
that  it  was  possible  to  remove.  The  ruins  all  date 
from  the  time  of  the  emperors ;  and  he  who  can 
get  up  an  enthusiasm  about  them,  must  at  least 
rank  Martial  and  Sophocles  together  .  .  . 
St.  Peter's,  the  Sistine  Chapel,  and  the  Loffgie,are 
certainly  splendid ;  but  even  St.  Peter's  is  disfigur- 
ed internally  by  the  wretched  statues  and  decora- 
tions. .  .  •  Science  is  utterly  extinct  here. 
Of  philologists,  there  is  none  worthy  of  the  name 
except  the  aged  De  Rossi,  who  is  near  his  end. 
The  people  are  apathetic. 

*'  This,  then,  is  the  country  and  place  in  which 
my  life  is  to  be  passed  !  It  is  but  a  poor  amends 
that  I  can  get  from  libraries,  and  yet  my  only 
hope  is  from  the  Vatican.  That  we  may  be  crossed 
in  every  way,  this  is  closed  v\VV\!&i&  t»&  ^>^^^«aae> 
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qneition ;  in  other  reBpects,  all  pouiUe  hcilities 
Dave  bven  promissd  me  by  the  Pope  hinuelf,  Car- 
dinsl  Gcmealvi,  Monsigoor  Testi,  and  the  Prerect 
of  the  library,  Honslgnor  Bnldi,  This  lut  ii  now 
engBEted  in  printing,  at  hiii  own  cost,  a  work  on 
which  he  has  expended  six  handred  scodl,  without 
hope  of  receiving  any  compensation  for  iL  It  ie 
on  sevenleen  paBsages  ia  the  (^d  TeatameDt,  in 
which  be  hai  found  the  cross  mentioned  bj  name. 
...  At  Temi,  1  fonnd  the  old  art  of  land- 
■urveTint;  still  extant ;  1  rode  along  what  was 
probably  an  ancient  ■  limeB,'  fouiHl  the '  rigor,'  and 
the '  V.  Pedes.'  I  shall  go  there  again,  if  I  live 
till  next  autumn.  Il  is  a  charming  place.  There 
are  at  least  fifty  houses  in  the  town,  among  them 
one  very  larce,  which  dale  from  the  Roman  times, 
and  which  nave  never  yet  been  obser*ed  or  dft- 
•cribed  by  an;  traveler.  Several  of  the  churchea 
are  Roman  private  houaes.  If  one  could  but  dis- 
cover in  Rome  anything  like  thisl  I  long  inex- 
pressibly to  have  it  for  my  burial-place.  Every- 
tiiiog  ia  ancient  in  Temi  and  its  neighborhood — 
even  the  mode  of  preparing  tlie  wino.  Oh,  to  have 
been  in  Italy  five  hundrecffeaTa  ago !" 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  topics  mentioned 
tD  the  period  of  his  biography,  is  the  interest 
Niebuhr  took  in  the  neir  aehool  of  German 
art  then  springing-  up  in  Rome.  Kvery  one, 
from  prints  and  engravings,  if  from  no  other 
source,  ia  now  acquainted  with  the  works  of 
Cornelius,  Overbeck,  Veit,  SchadoW,  and 
others.  They  were  then  struggling  with  all 
the  usual  dimcuhies  of  unemployed  and  un- 
recognized genius,  Niebuhr  neither  possessed, 
nor  affected  to  possess,  any  special  knowledge 
of  art,  but  he  was  delighted  with  the  genuine 
enthusiasm  of  his  felloiv- country  men  ;  ne  bin- 
died  in  their  society ;  he  was  persuaded  of 
their  great  talent,  and  exerted  whatever  in- 
fluence he  possessed  in  obtaining  for  them 
some  high  employment.  He  wished  that  the 
interior  of  some  church  or  other  public  build- 
ing should  be  placed  al  their  disposal,  to  de- 
corate it  with  suitable  paintings.  The  scat- 
tered notices  that  we  God  here  of  these  artists 
W8  pass  over  very  unwillingly,  but  we  must 
necessarily  confine  ourselvw  to  the  course  of 
our  narrative. 

By  his  first  wife,  Niebuhr  bad  no  family. 
His  second,  Oretcken  as  she  is  affectionately 
colled — and  who,  we  may  observe  in  passing, . 
is  described  as  equally  amiable,  though  not 
quite  so  intellectual  or  cultivated  as  the  first 
—brought  him  several  children,  one  son  and 
three  daughters.  The  birth  of  his  son,  April 
1817,  was  an  event  which  gave  him  the  [ 
keenest  delight,  and  kindled  in  all  their  fer-  ! 
Tor  his  naturally  ardent  affections.  It  was  ' 
the  first  thing,  we  are  told,  that  really  dis- 
pelled  the  melaneholy  that  fell  on  him  after  i 
ite  Joea  of  Ai>  Jfiify.     It  is  oniioiu  and 
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touching  to  note  how  he  mingled  np  his  re- 
miniscences of  his  first  wife  with  this  nft 
brought  liim  by  the  second.  Writing  to  Ba- 
dame  Hensler,  he  says : — 

•*  The  trial  ie  over,  bat  it  has  been  a  terrible 
trial.  How  Gretchen  rejoices  in  the  pooce salon 
of  her  darling  child  after  all  her  suffering,  yon  can 
well  imagine.  Her  patience  was  indeecribaUe. 
In  my  terrible  anxiety  I  prayed  most  eameMly, 
and  tntrtated  my  MiUy,  loo,  for  help.  Icoti^jrltd 
Oretchen  toilh  teilittg  htr  Aal  Miliy  wmda  tend 
help." 

Then  come  plans  for  the  education  of  the 
boy.  How  much  does  the  following  taief 
extract  suggest! — 

"  I  am  thinking  a  great  deal  about  his  ednca- 
tion.  I  told  you  a  little  while  ago  howl  intended 
to  teach  him  the  ancient  languages  very  early,  by 
practice,  t  wish  the  child  to  &lieve  all  that  ii 
told  him  ;  and  I  now  think  you  right  in  an  asser- 
tion which  I  have  formerly  disputM,  that  it  Is  bel- 
ter lo  Ml  children  no  tales,  but  to  keep  to  the  poet*. 
Bui  while  I  repeat  and  read  the  old  poeta  to  him 
in  such  a  way  that  he  will  nndoubt«lly  take  the 
gods  and  Ibe  heroes  for  historical  beings,  I  shall 
tell  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  ihe  ancients  had 
only  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  Ibe  tme  God,  and 
that  these  gods  were  overthrown  when  Christ 
came  into  Ihe  worid.  He  ^lall  believe  in  the  let- 
ter at  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  I  shall 
nurture  in  him  from  bis  infancy  a  firm  faith  in  all 
that  I  have  lusl,  or  feel  uncertaia  about." 

On  the  opposite  page  we  read  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  same  correspondent,  Ma- 
dame Hensler : — 

"  1  have  spent  yesterday  and  last  night  in  think- 
ing of  my  Milly,  and  this  day,  too,  is  sacred  to 
these  recollections.  I  saw  her  a  few  days  ago  in 
a  dream.  She  seemed  as  if  returning  to  me  after 
a  lon^  separation.  I  felt  uncertain,  as  one  so  often 
does  10  dreams,  whether  she  was  alill  living  on 
this  earth,  or  only  appeared  on  it  for  a  transient 
visiL  She  greeted  me  as  if  after  a  long  absence, 
atlud  hastily  after  the  chUd,  and  took  it  in  htr  anu. 

"  Happy  are  those  wbo  can  cherish  such  a  hal- 
lowingf  remembrance  as  that  of  Ihe  departore  of 
my  Milly  with  pious  faith,  trusting  for  a  brighter 
and  eternal  spring.    Such  a  faith  cannot  be  oc- 

Suired  by  one's  own  efibrts.  Oh  that  it  may  one 
ay  be  my  portion  1" 

"  My  son  shall  have  a  firm  faith  in  all  that 
I  have  lost,  or  feel  uncertain  about!"  May 
the  paternal  hope,  and  the  paternal  onnfi- 
dence  in  its  own  "plans  of  education,"  be 
fully  justified. 

One  tiling  appears  evident,  that  a  na- 
dence  at  Rome  (at  least  at  the  period  when 
Niebuhr  wrote)  could  not  be  very  pro^- 
i  tu»u  \A  "Can  ^^iUxnixi^  t£.  tush  at  edno^ed 
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minda.  What  is  brought  before  us  ver;  i 
vindly  in  tlieae  letters,  and  without  any  pur- 
posed demgn,  is  the  combinaUon  of  cold, 
worldly  formaliam,  not  to  say  hypocmy, 
with  harsh  iototerant  mesflures.  The  priest- 
hood, with  whom  Niebuhr  mingles,  detest 
ftua^cism,  yet  act  with  systemaiic  bigotry. 
What  union  can  be  more  repulsive  than  Ibis 
■i— the  cold  heart  and  the  hea?y  hand  1  A 
iHOua  Chaldean,  a  man  of  great  ability, 
eones  to  Rome  to  get  a  Bible  printed  there 
in  bis  native  langnage,  under  the  censorship 
of  the  Propi^nda.  He  applies  to  Niebuhr 
to  assist  him  with  money ;  Niebuhr  exerts 
himself  in  bis  cause.  The  Chaldean  is  ban- 
ished from  Rome.  His  offense  is  not,  as 
misht  perhaps,  be  apprehended,  the  wish  to 

finnl  the  Bible ;  he  has  accepted,  asnstance 
rom  our  Bible  Society  in  carrying  out  bis 
scheme.  In  sharp  contrast  with  bigoted 
conduct  of  this  description,  we  have  Nie- 
bahr's  general  impression  of  the  utter  cold- 
ness of  heart  amongst  the  ecclesiasLicft  at 
Borne.  They  run  as  follows — (the  B.  in  this 
extract  stands  for  lUngseis,  a  physician  who 
had  accompanied  the  Crown  Prince  of  Bava- 
ria to  Rome,  and  who  waa  a  sealous  and 
pioua  Catholic) : — 

"Abont  the  Italians  you  will  have  faesrd  R's. 
testimony,  anil  we  Protestants  can  leave  it  to  hini 
to  paint  (he  clergy  and  ihe  state  of  religion  in  thi» 
country.  In  fact,  we  are  all  cold  and  dead  corn- 
pared  to  his  indignation.  His  society  has  been  a. 
greal  pleasure  tons  all,  even  to  our  reserved  friend 
Bekher,  who  in  general  tanrs  pale  at  the  very 
thought  of  Popery, and  Suds  me  fsr  too  Indulgent. 
With  an  enthuaiaam  so  fall  of  heart  as  R.  yoa 
can  get  on ;  between  such  a  luxuriance  of  fancy 
and  the  unshackled  reason,  there  is  much  such  an 
analogy  as  subeints  between  science  and  art; 
whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  alavish  subjection  to 
the  Chnrch  is  ghastly  death.  The  most  snperfi- 
eial  prophet  of  so-called  enlightenment  cannot 
have  a  more  sincere  aversion  to  enthnsisBm  than 
the  Roman  priesthood  ;  and,  in  fact,  their  euper- 
stitioo  bears  no  trace  of  iL  Little  as  the  admirers 
of  Italy  care  for  roy  words,  I  kaovr  that  I  am  per- 
feclly  correct  in  saying,  that  even  among  tho 
laity  yon  cannot  discover  a  vestige  of  piety. 

Meanwhile  the  years  pass  on,  and  the  edu- 
cation of  the  tittle  boy  really  begins.  Nie- 
buhr says  be  succeeds  in  the  task  better  than 
be  could  Tenture  to  hope.  Our  readers  can- 
not but  be  curious  to  know  what  was  the 
course  of  instruction  the  great  histortaD  pur- 
sued. 

"  Hsrcns  already  knows  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber of  Latin  words,  and  be  understands  grammar 
so  w«ll  that  I  can  now  set  him  to  team  puts  of 
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the  cai^anctions  without  their  teasinr  him  like 

dead  matter :  he  derives  many  of  the  fornis  from 
Ills  own  feeling.  I  am  reading  wiih  him  selected 
rhspters  from  Hygin's  Mythohgicum  —  a  book 
which  perhaps  it  is  not  easy  to  use  for  this  puN 
poee,  and  which  yel  is  more  puiled  to  rt  than  any 
other,  from  the  absence  of  formal  periods  and 
tlie  inierest  of  the  narrative.  For  German,  I 
write  fragnientsof  the  Greek  mythology  for  him. 
I  began  with  the  history  of  the  Argonauts ;  I  have 
now  gut  to  the  history  of  Hercules.  1  give  every- 
thing in  a  very  free  and  picluresijoe  style,  so  that 
it  ie  as  enciling  as  poetry  to  him  :  and,  in  fact,  he 
reads  it  with  such  delight  that  we  are  often  inter- 
rapled  by  his  cries  of  juv.  The  child  is  quite  de- 
voted to  me;  but  this  edoealing  coals  me  s  great 
deal  of  lime.  However,  1  have  had  my  share  of 
life,  and  1  shell  consider  it  as  a  reward  for  my  la- 
bors if  this  young  life  be  as  fully  and  richly  de- 
veloped as  lies  within  my  power. 

"  Unexpected  thoughts  often  escape  him.  Two 
days  ago  he  was  siiiiDe  beside  me  and  benn— 
'  Father,  the  ancieota  believed  in  the  old  eods ;  bnt 
they  mubt  have  believed  also  in  the  true  (axI.  The 
old  gods  were  just  like  men.' " 

All  this  time  we  have  said  nothing  of  the 
political  embassy  of  Niebuhr.  He  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  Rome  to  negotiate  a 
concordat  with  the  Pope.  But  it  appears 
that  several  years  elapsed  before  he  received 
his  instructions  from  his  own  court.  We 
hardly  know,  therefore,  whether  to  say  that 
the  negotiations  were  prolonged  or  that  their 
commencement  had  been  delayed.  Niebuhr 
always  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  Pope, 
(Pius  VII.,)  as  a  man  every  way  estimable. 
Between  them  a  very  friendly  feeling  seems 
to  have  eubsisted.  There  docs  not  appear, 
therefore,  to  have  been  any  peculiar  or  vexa- 
tious delay  on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See.  After 
Niebuhr  bad  been  in  Home  more  than  four 
years.  Count  Hardenberg,  the  Prussian  min- 
ister, who  had  been  attending  the  conference 
at  Laybach,  made  his  appearance  on  the 
scene.  To  him,  as  we  gather  from  the  verr 
brief  account  before  us,  was  attributed  wiUi 
some  unfairness  tbe  merit  of  concluding  the 
negotiations.  However  this  might  be,  the 
terms  of  this  concordat  were  at  length  agreed 
upon,  and  Niebuhr  had  no  longer  any  pecu- 
liar mission  to  detain  him  at  Rome.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  petitioned  for  leave  of  absence, 
and  relumed  to  Germany.  He  never  went 
back  again  to  Rome,  hut  happily  resumed 
the  professor's  chair — this  time,  however,  in 
the  University  of  Bonn  ;  or  ralber  he  deliv- 
ered lectures  at  Bonn,  for  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  an  appointed  professor. 

Bat  before  we  leave  Rome  for  Bonn,  or 
diplomacy  for  the  professorial  duties,  we  must 
glance  at  a  little  essay  given  us  in  the  ap- 
pendix, written  by  Ot»-<a}AKt  %'«»«&,  v»^ 
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entitled  Niehuhr  as  a  Diplomatist  in  Rome, 
Bunsen  was,  during  part  of  this  period,  se- 
cretary to  the  embassy,  and  of  course  in  per- 
petual communication  with  Niebuhr.  The 
few  anecdotes  he  relates  present  us  with  a 
very  distinct  picture  of  this  German  Cato 
amongst  the  modem  Romans.  Judging  by 
what  are  popularly  understood  to  be  the 
qualifications  of  a  diplomatist,  we  should  cer- 
tainly say  that  our  historian  was  by  no  means 
peculiarly  fitted  for  this  department  of  the 
public  service.  He  was  an  unbending  man, 
bad  much  of  the  stoic  in  his  principles, 
though  very  little  of  the  stoic  in  his  affec- 
tions, and  was  more  disposed  to  check  or 
crush  the  hollow  frivolity  about  him  than  to 
yield  to  it,  or  to  play  with  it.  He  could 
throw  a  whole  dinner-table  into  consternation, 
by  solemnly  denouncing  the  tone  of  levity 
which  the  conversation  had  assumed.  At 
the  house  of  some  prince  in  Rome  the  events 
then  transpiring  in  Greece  had  led  Niebuhr 
to  speak  with  earnestness  on  the  future  des- 
tiny of  the  Christian  Hellenes.  On  the  first 
pause  that  occurred,  a  fashionable  diner-out 
contrived  to  turn  the  conversation,  and  in  a 
few  moments  the  whole  table  was  alive  with 
a  discussion — on  this  important  point,  whe- 
ther a  certain  compound  sold  at  the  Roman 
coffee-houses,  under  the  slang  name  of  **  au- 
rora,** was  mostly  coffee  or  mostly  chocolate  ! 
Niebuhr  sat  silent  for  some  time  :  but  he, 
too,  tool^  advantage  of  the  next  pause  to  ex- 
press his  indignation  and  surprise,  that  "  in 
such  times,  and  with  such  events  occurring 
around  us,  we  should  be  entertained  with 
such  miserable  trifles  ?**  For  a  short  time 
all  were  mute.  Not  a  very  diplomatic  style, 
we  should  say,  of  conversation. 

It  was  very  characteristic  of  such  a  man, 
that,  on  the  occasion  of  giving  a  grand  enter- 
tainment in  his  character  of  ambassador,  he 
should  have  the  music  of  the  Sistine  Chapel 
performed  in  his  house.  He  detested  the 
modern  Italian  operatic  music.  He  thought 
it  becoming  his  erabassadorial  position  that 
something  national  should  be  selected.  He, 
therefore,  chose  that  celebrated  music  which 
all  foreigners  make  it  a  point  of  duty  to  go 
and  listen  to  at  the  Sistine  Chapel  during 
Passion  Week.  When  the  gay  assemblage, 
after  an  animated  conversation,  repaired  for 
the  concert  to  the  brilliantly  lighted  saloon,  a 
choir  of  sixteen  singers  from  the  chapel  filled 
the  air  with  their  solemn  strains.  We  do  not 
wonder,  as  Chevalier  Bunsen  says,  that  "the 
assembly  was  evidently  seized  with  a  pecu- 
liar feeling,  or  that  many  of  them  stole  away 
io  sonaetbjag  they  thought,  more  amusing. 


Even  his  connection  with  the  learned  men 
of  Rome  was  not  of  long  continuance.  But 
this  was  owing  to  no  want  of  sympathy  in 
their  studies  or  pursuits  on  the  part  of  Nie- 
buhr, as  the  following  anecdote  will  testify — 
(those  who  know  Leopardi  as  a  poet  will 
read  it  with  peculiar  interest) : — 

*^  I  still  remember  the  day  when  he  (Niebuhr^ 
entered  with  unwonted  vivacity  the  oflScc  in'whicn 
I  was  writing,  and  exclaimed,  *  I  must  drive  oat 
directly,  to  seek  oat  the  greatest  philological  ge- 
nius of  Italy  that  I  have  as  yet  heard  of,  and  make 
his  acquaintance.  Jast  look  at  the  man's  critical 
remarks  upon  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius.  What 
acuteness  !  What  real  erudition !  I  have  never 
seen  anything  like  it  before  in  this  country — ^I 
must  see  the  man.' 

"  In  two  hours  he  came  back.  '  I  found  him  at 
last  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  in  the  garret  of 
the  Palazzo  Mattei.  Instead  of  a  man  of  mature 
age,  I  found  a  youth  of  two  or  three  and  twenty, 
deformed,  weakly^  and  who  has  never  had  a  good 
teacher,  but  has  fed  his  intellect  upon  the  hooks 
of  his  grandfather,  in  his  father's  house  at  Reca- 
nati ;  has  read  the  classics  and  the  Fathers  ;  is, 
at  the  same  time,  as  1  hear,  one  of  the  first  poets 
and  writers  of  his  nation,  and  is  withal,  poor,  neff* 
Iccted,  and  evidently  depressed.  One  sees  in 
him  what  genius  this  richly  endowed  nation  poa- 
sesses.'  Capei  has  given  a  pleasing  and  true  de- 
scription of  the  astonishment  experienced  by  both 
the  great  men  at  their  first  meeting ;  of  the  tender 
affection  with  which  Niebuhr  regarded  Leopardi, 
and  all  that  he  did  for  him." 

Our  diminishing  space  warns  us  that  we 
must  limit  ourselves  to  the  last  scene  of  the 
life  and  labors  of  Niebuhr.  After  some  in- 
tervals spent  at  Berlin,  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Bonn,  recommenced  his  lectures, 
recommenced  his  History.  Before  proceed- 
ing further  in  his  task,  be  found  it  necessary 
to  revise  the  two  volumes  already  published. 
In  this  revision  he  engaged  so  zealously  that 
he  almost  re- wrote  them.  The  third  volume, 
as  is  well  known,  was  not  published  in  his 
life- time  ;  the  manuscript  wasrevbed  for  the 
press  by  his  friend  and  disciple.  Professor 
Classen. 

This  and  other  manuscripts  ran  the  risk  of 
being  consumed  by  the  flames ;  for  his  new 
house,  in  the  planning  and  arrangement  of 
which  he  had  taken  much  pleasure,  was 
burnt  down  on  the  night  of  the  6th  Febru- 
ary, 1830.  It  was  indeed  a  misfortune,  he 
said,  but  he  did  not  feel  as  he  felt  "  that 
night  when  he  was  near  head-quarters  at  the 
battle  of  Bautzen,  and  believed  the  cause  of 
his  country  to  be,  if  not  lost,  in  the  most 
imminent  peril."  But  though  much  else  was 
destroyed^  the  books  and  papers  were  pre- 
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senredi  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  when 
here  and  there  a  precious  treasure  was  found 
again,  which  had  heen  looked  on  as  lost ;  and 
the  re-appearance  of  the  longed-for  manu- 
aoript  of  the  second  volnme  of  the  history 
(then  going  through  the  press)  was  greeted 
with  hearty  cheers. 

The  prospect  of  puhlic  aflfairs,  now  em- 
broiled hy  the  French  Revolution  of  1830, 
•eems  to  have  disturbed  him  more  than  the 
loas  of  his  house.  From  the  selfishness  of 
the  governing  party,  and  the  rashness  of 
their  opponents,  he  was  disposed  to  predict 
the  saddest  results — loss  of  freedom,  civil 
and  religious.  "  In  fifty  years,''  he  says  in 
one  place,  «  and  probably  much  less,  there 
will  be  no  trace  left  of  free  institutions,  or  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  throughout  all  Europe 
— at  least  on  the  Continent."  In  this  en- 
forced darkness.  Protestantism  would,  of 
ooorse,  have  no  chance  against  her  great 
antagonist  Wherever  the  spirit  of  mental 
freedom  decays,  the  Roman  Catholic  must 
triumph.  He  says,  "Already,  all  the  old 
erils  nave  awakened  to  full  activity  ;  all  the 

i>rie8tcraft,  all,  even  the  most  gigantic  plans 
or  conquest  and  subjugation  ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  are  secretly  aiming  at, 
and  working  towards,  a  religious  war,  and  all 
that  tends  to  bring  it  on." 

The  interest  which  Niebuhr  took  in  the 
pnblic  events  of  Europe  was  indirectly  the 
cause  of  his  last  illness.  One  evening  he 
tpent  a  considerable  time  waiting  and  read- 
mg  in  the  hot  news-room,  without  taking  off 
hk  thick  fur  cloak,  and  then  returned  home 
ihrough  the  cold  frosty  niffht  air,  heated  in 
nund  and  body.  He  looked  in,  as  he  passed, 
on  his  friend  Classen,  to  unburden  some  por- 
tion of  his  fervid  cares  for  the  universal  com- 
monwealth. "  But,"  said  he,  **  I  have  taken 
a  severe  chili,  I  must  go  to  bed."  And  from 


the  couch  he  then  sought  he  never  rose 
again. 

**  On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  of  January, 
1830,"  thus  concludes  the  account  of  his  last  days 
which  we  have  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Classen, 
*^  he  sank  into  a  dreamy  slumber :  once,  on 
awakening,  he  said  that  pleasant  images  floated 
before  him  in  sleep;  now  and  then  he  spoke 
French  in  his  dreams ;  probably  he  felt  himself  in 
the  presence  of  his  departed  friend  De  Serre.  As 
the  night  gathered,  consciousness  gradually  faded 
away;  he  woke  up  once  more  about  midnight, 
when  the  last  remedy  was  administered ;  he  re- 
cognized in  it  a  medicine  of  doubtful  operation, 
never  resorted  to  but  in  extreme  cases,  and  said  in 
a  faint  voice,  *  What  essential  substance  is  this  ? 
Am  I  so  far  gone  V  These  were  his  last  words  ; 
he  sank  back  on  his  pillow,  and  within  an  hour 
his  noble  heart  had  ceased  to  beat." 

Any  attempt  at  the  final  estimate  of  Nie- 
buhr as  a  historian,  we  have  already  said  we 
shall  not  make.  The  permanence  of  the 
structure  that  he  has  reared  must  be  tested 
by  time  and  the  labors  of  many  scholars. 
Indeed,  where  a  reputation  like  this  is  con- 
cerned, old  father  Time  will  be  slow  in  his 
operations — he  is  a  long  while  trimming  the 
balance  and  shuffling  the  weights — perhaps 
new  weights  are  to  be  maoe.  Niebuhr's 
great  and  salutary  influence  in  historical  liter- 
ature, we  repeat,  is  undeniable:  and  this 
signal  merit  will  always  be  accorded  to  him. 
For  his  character  as  a  man,  this  is  better 
portrayed  even  by  the  few  extracts  we  have 
been  able  to  make  from  his  letters,  than  by 
any  summary  or  description  we  could  give. 
But  these  extracts  have  necessarily  been 
brief^  and  are  unavoidably  taken,  here  and 
there,  from  letters  which  it  would  have  been 
much  more  desirable  to  quote  in  extenso,  and 
therefore  wis  recommend  every  reader  who 
can  bestow  the  leisure,  to  read  these  volumes 
for  himself.  He  will  find  them,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  very  amusing. 
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If  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  brought  | 
us  so  many  specimens  of  the  produce  of  na- 
ture and  industry  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
world,  1852  seems  no  less  prepared  to  fur- 
nish us  with  rich  and  rare  specimens  of  em- 
nent  and  public  characters.  There  are  ex- 
iles of  all  countries  and  quarters  of  the  world 
amongst  us,  with  moral,  political,  and  miscel- 
laneous ideas,  that  would  no  doubt  startle 
and  arouse  us,  were  we  to  take  cognizance  of 
them.  We  have  always  thought  it  a  most 
appropriate  act  of  the  great  Count  De  Tho- 
mar^  when  he  came  amongst  us  last  year, 
banished  from  Portugal,  to  ^o  at  once  to  the 
Great  Exhibition,  as  Tbemistocles  went  to 
the  Household  Gods  of  King  Admetus. — 
Count  Thoroar  announced  himself  the  first 
day  to  the  exhibitors  of  the  Portuguese  sec- 
tion, as  the  minister  who  had  sent  all  these 
specimens  of  Portuguese  industry.  "1  am 
the  Count  of  Thomar,"  he  said ;  but  he  did 
not  add,  what  he  might,  that  he  himself  was 
the  rarest  of  specimens  exhibited. 

Thomar  was  the  specimen  of  the  despot 
minister  of  civilized  countries  and  constitu- 
tional governments.  There  has  just  arrived 
on  our  shores  another  famous  specimen  of  a 
notability  of  savage  life.  This  is  no  other 
than  General  Manuel  De  Rosas,  ex-Dictator 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  conqueror  of  Patagonia, 
the  victor  and  slayer  of  one  hundred  com- 
petitors, the  despair  of  European  diplomat- 
ists,— English  and  French, — but  the  admira- 
tion of  those  who  like  the  Spanish  type  of 
the  cold,  the  proud,  and  the  cruel. 

Half  the  stories  told  of  Rosas  are  no  doubt 
untrue,  and  the  remaining  half  exaggerated. 
But  still  quite  enough  remains  to  constitute 
him  one  of  the  most  formidable  and  romantic 
characters  of  the  age. 

General  Rosas  is  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  Donna  Manuelita,  who  is  said  to 
have  kept  upon  her  worktable  the  salted  ears 
of  her  father's  enemies.  General  O'Brien, 
who  was  here  as  envoy  from  Montevideo 
some  years  back,  used  to  tell  stories  ten  times 
more  horrible,  and  swear  to  the  truth  and 


exactitude  of  them  all.  But  most  people 
have  since  had  reason  to  accept  Qeoml 
O'Brien's  accounts  with  large  discounts ;  and 
we  have  known  other  Englishmen,  much 
respected  and  long  resident  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
who  described  Donna  Manuelita  as  one  of 
the  most  intelligent  and  not  the  least  amiable 
of  women.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Rosas  family  was  the  heroic  attachment  of 
each  member  of  it,  fiither,  wife,  and  daughter 
to  each  other,  and  the  heroism  display^  by 
both  wife  and  daughter  on  the  most  trying 
occasions. 

There  are  regions  and  races  in  which  om- 
elty  is  not  crime.  Solyman  the  Mafirnifioevl^ 
liked  to  invite  his  Grand  Viziers  to  nde  wititi' 
him,  and  have  their  heads  cut  off  in  the  mid-  ' 
die  of  their  ride,  so  that  the  said  heads  might 
roll  in  the  dust  before  the  owners  were  aware 
of  what  was  coming,  and  in  the  presence  of 
their  august  master.  South  America  has 
ever  been  famed  for  more  Christianity  than 
humanity.  The  daily  spectacles  and  lessons 
there  are  those  pf- blood.  In  some  countries 
and  towns  of  the  world  a  church  is  the  chief 
place  of  resort  and  amusement ;  in  others,  a 
theatre ;  in  others,  the  market-place  and 
forum ;  in  others,  the  exchange ;  in  others, 
the  promenade,  and  so  on. 

In  the  Argentine  Republic  the  chief  estab* 
lishment  of  each  farm  and  each  town  is  the 
corral,  in  other  words  the  slaughter-house. 
The  great  work  of  cruelty,  driving,  slaughter- 
ing, skinning,  and  cutting  up  oxen  goes  on 
continually.  Hides  and  jerked  beef  form  the 
great  export,  the  great  article  of  value ;  and 
the  conversion  of  the  live  ox  into  these  inter- 
esting materials  is  the  great  business  of  South 
American  life.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if 
the  men  are  cruel  and  the  women  hard- 
hearted, at  least  with  respect  to  the  effusion 
of  blood  ?  The  corral  is  all  blood, — a  gran- 
ary of  dried  flesh,-  wherein  are  formed  the 
household  ideas  of  the  Argentine  Spaniard. 
Is  it  astonishing,  then«  if  the  rulers  of  such  a 
country  are  inhuman  and  sanguinary  in  their 
punishments,  rude  in  their  policy,  merciless 
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in  their  vengeance  ?  Like  country,  like  men. 
Robespierre  lived  amidst  essences,  powders, 
sUk  waistcoats,  ruffles,  and  pomatum,  and  in 
the  midst  of  these  sent  his  victims  to  the 
scaffold.  This  was  horrible.  Your  Argen- 
tine Spaniard  can  be  accused  of  no  such 
Inconsistency.  Bred  in  the  corral,  he  applies 
its  principles  to  politics  and  to  life. 

Kosas,  now  about  sixty  years  of  age,  the 
son  of  a  large  propietor  of  lands  and  oxen, 
which  stretched  nearly  to  the  southern  fron- 
tier of  the  province,  was  thus  thirty  ere 
*tbe  South  Americans  flung  off  their  yoke. 
The  great  proprietors  were  anxious  to  sell 
their  hides  to  some  better  customers  than 
the  Spaniards,  and  to  receive  European  goods 
through  some  cheaper  channel.  The  Span- 
iards were  soon  driven  from  the  country, 
and  then  such  men  as  Rosas  assuming:  the 
eommand  of  the  mounted  drivers  and  shep- 
herds, called  gauchos,  ruled  each  his  district 
in  pntriarchal  fashion.  The  people  at  Bue- 
nos Ayres  talked  indeed  of  followmg  the  old 
precepts  of  Athens,  opening  schools,  devel- 
oping freedom,  and  civilizing  the  country. 
Bat  the  gauchos  were  not  Greeks — would 
not  go  to  school ;  and  when  they  found  that 
civilization,  as  it  was  called,  required  a  sac- 
rifice of  time  and  money,  they  pointed  their 
lances  at  the  town  politicians,  and  maintained 
the  right  to  be  ignorant  if  they  pleased,  and 
ascendant  if  they  could.  The  Buenos  Ayr- 
ians  employed  the  army, — a  paid,  standing 
army, — to  bring  these  rustics  to  reason,  and 
did  begin  by  gaining  some  victories,  which 
they  celebrated  by  the  decapitation  of  those 
who  opposed  them. 

The  ganchoa  in  time  took  a  great  fancy  to 
war,  which  opened  to  them  the  chance  of 
plunder,  and  to  executions,  which  were  quite 
to  their  taste.  So  they  pricked  up  steed 
and  lance,  and,  with  Rosas  at  their  head, 
galloped  against  the  city.  They  took  it  by 
a  regular  cavalry  charge,  and  piked  the  citi- 
zens who  displeased  them. 

This  is  now  some  score  of  years  ago,  and 
Rosas  has  been  master  of  Buenos  Ayres  ever 
sixrce,  until  the  other  day.  How  did  he 
manage  ?  His  enemies  say,  by  cruelty  and 
terror ;  his  friends  say,  by  good  government 
and  skill.  Perhaps  he  himself  thinks  them 
synonymous ;  a  fearful  but  rather  a  growing 
political  creed. 

We  have  described  the  corral  as  the  great 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  life  of  the  Bue- 
nos Ayrian  republic.  But  the  slaughter  of 
oxen,  carried  permanently  on  there,  proved 
not  the  only  necessary  accompaniment  of 
life;   two  other  pastimes  or  employs,  still 
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more  sanguinary  and  ferocious,  and  almost 
as  common,  were  civil  war  and  the  war  with 
the  Indians.  The  civil  war  is  well  depicted 
by  Colonel  King,  who  lived  many  years 
amongst  the  Argentines,  and  he  well  de- 
scribes the  facility  with  which  any  military 
officer,  captain  or  colonel,  from  pique  or 
weariness  or  any  other  cause,  set  up  his  stand- 
ard, marched  against  his  neighbor,  routed 
his  hordes,  decapitated  his  enemy,  and  plun- 
dered a  population  under  his  sway.  One  of 
the  merits  of  Rosas  was,  that  he  put  an  end 
to  this.  He  certainly  did  so  by  cutting  off 
colonels'  heads  himself,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  slaughter  each  other.  But  the  war 
of  town  against  town,  and  of  one  military 
captain  against  another,  was  effectually  pre- 
vented. 

Another  greater  merit,  if  possible,  was  his 
delivering  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  The 
town  of  Rosas  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  several 
combined  streams,  which  run  south  of  the 
Plata.  South  of  these  streams,  aqd  amongst 
their  sources,  lived  the  Indian  tribes,  stretch- 
ing off  as  far  Patagonia.  These  tribes  never 
felt  themselves  pressed  by  hunfi;er,  without 
at  once  rushing  to  satisfy  it  at  the  farms  of 
the  Spanish  settlers.  These  were  according- 
ly obliged  to  fortify  their  abodes  and  corrals. 
But  the  Indians,  able  to  watch  the  opportu- 
nity, too  often  contrived  to  steal  into  the  en- 
closure or  to  scale  the  wall ;  and  they  ended 
by  bringing  often  the  males,  but  always  the 
females,  into  slavery.  It  may  be  conceived 
what  is  slavery  with  a  Patagonian  savage 
for  master,  said  to  be  the  dirtiest  and  need- 
iest animal  of  the  creation,  without  a  tent,  or 
even  a  forest,  to  cover  him. 

So  great  were  the  difficulties  and  privations 
in  the  way  of  mastering  the  Indians,  and  re- 
pelling their  incursions,  that  all  who  undertook 
the  task  failed  in  it,  until  Rosas  was  entrust- 
ed with  the  Southern  command.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  the  localities  and  the 
people.  He  had  built  himself  a  kind  of  for- 
tress at  a  place  called  Guardia  del  Monte,  not 
only  impregnable  to  savage  attacks,  but  most 
opportune  for  undertaking  expeditions  against 
them.  In  1833  General  Rosas  undertook  a 
huge  battn.  He  hunted  the  Indians  into 
their  fastnesses,  and  did  not  scruple,  when  he 
had  surrounded  and  caught  a  tribe,  to  exter- 
minate them  to  the  last  man.  The  natural 
ferocity  of  his  followers  was  heightened  by 
the  disastrous  state  in  which  they  found  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  Spanish  cap- 
tives, chiefly  women.  These  were  all  liber- 
ated.   The  joy  o(  iVvdx  t^V^nIvi^  ^^a  >g:«»^^ 
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and  tbe  glory  of  the  achiever  proportionate. 
Rosas  drove  the  Indians  farther  south,  and 
only  permitted  a  few  inoffensive  tribes  to  re- 
main north  of  the  Rio  Negro,  on  which  he 
established  the  military  station  of  £1  Carmen. 
Such  a  great  addition  of  territory  accrued  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  that  the  herds  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  province  increased  in  conse- 
quence to  double  of  what  they  were. 

The  same  man  may  prove  a  blessing  to  the 
human  race  in  one  position,  and  a  curse  in 
another.  Manuel  Rosas,  living  in  Guardia 
del  Monte,  governing  his  district,  defending 
it  against  the  Indians,  and  even  protecting  its 
rignts  against  the  authorities  of  the  metropo- 
lis, used  his  power  for  ^ood  purposes.  But 
when  his  power  and  his  merit  m  this  very 
position  raised  him  to  be  tbe  conqueror  and 
arbiter,  and,  finally,  the  dictator  of  the  me- 
tropolis, Buenos  Ayres  herself,  then  his  very 
talents  became  powerful  for  harm.  Accus- 
tomed to  command  gauchos,  and  lord  it  over 
Indians,  he  knew  not  how  to  temper  authority, 
though  exercised  over  a  town  population. 
His  education  and  life  made  him  think  the 
shedding  of  blood  a  venial  crime.  No  civic, 
party  indeed,  stood  out  against  him.  The 
townfolk  gave  up  its  own  resistance  and  free- 
dom to  the  irresistible  country  chief.  But 
other  country  chiefs  arose.  And  it  was 
amazing,  the  rapidity  and  summary  ven- 
geance, with  which  Rosas  got  rid  of  them. 

The  most  curious  part  of  Rosas's  conduct 
was  his  treatment  of  European  diplomatists. 
He  could  not  slay  them,  or  subject  them  to 
physical  torture ;  but  to  mental  torment  he 
did  put  them.  Diplomatists  in  general  are 
treated  with  extreme  courtesy  and  kindness, 
even  by  those  sovereigns  who  may  dislike 
and  are  even  hostile  to  them.  But  those 
who  have  the  fortune  to  go  to  South  America, 
have  to  pay  in  desagrimens  for  the  comforts 
and  attentions  paid  to  all  their  fraternity  in 
Europe.  In  the  republics  of  the  East  and 
West,  the  unfortunate  diplpmatist  is  always  in 
contest  and  hot  water.  Nothing  but  the 
guns  of  a  British  frigate  in  the  offing  can 
secure  his  being  respected.  Even  at  Rio, 
where  there  is  an  Imperial  Court,  a  British 
envoy  is  hourly  compelled  to  rude  remon- 
strance, touching  the  slave-trade,  and  to  re- 
ceive such  protests  against  the  severity  and 
illegality  of  our  mode  of  suppression,  that 
Brazil  is  the  very  purgatory  of  our  diplomacy. 
But,  if  80,  Buenos  Ayres  was  the  Inferno, 
He  would  keep  a  diplomatist  in  Coventry  for 


a  twelvemonth,  and  invent  a  huutlred  ex- 
cuses, not  even  to  receive  or  recognise  him. 
Louis  Quatorze  never  dbplayed  more  haugh- 
tiness towards  them  than  Rosas,  and  ^r- 
tunate  were  they,  if  they  could  get  his  daugh- 
ter. Donna  Manueleta,  to  intercede  for  them. 

Such  conduct  as  this  speaks  little  for  the 
wisdom  of  Rosas.  For,  however  advantage- 
ous and  fit  it  might  be  to  repel  European 
dictations  and  predominance,  there  was  no 
need  of  wounding  so  deeply  the  pride  of  so 
sensitive  a  country,  for  example,  as  France, 
and  thus  compelling  the  French  to  interfere, 
from  amour-propre,  even  after  ambition  and 
interested  views  were  extinct  or  worn  out. 
Nothing  can  describe  the  hatred  that  they 
now  bore  to  Rosas,  whether  it  was  Guizot, 
Thiers,  or  Mol6.  The  only  politician  or  per- 
son, indeed,  who  was  disposed  to  let  him 
alone,  was  Louis  Philippe,  one  of  whose  max- 
ims was,  never  to  make  an  enemy  of  a  Span- 
iard, who,  he  was  wont  to  say,  can  bide  his 
time,  and  make  his  spring  with  the  feline 
patience  and  ferocity  of  the  tiger.  And  if 
Rosas  has  fallen,  he  has  at  least  the  comfort 
of  thus  leaving  no  French  foe  of  his  to  tri- 
umph. All  his  enemies  had  fallen  before 
him.  And  Louis  Napoleon  must  have  had 
little  friendly  feeUng  for  the  clever  and  sac- 
cessful  dictator,  who  ruled  and  triumphed  so 
long.  English  diplomatists  thought  it  better 
to  humor  Rosas.  And  Mr.  Sou  theme  very 
lately,  by  order  of  the  Foreign  Office,  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  him,  leavmg  the  French 
to  pursue  their  hostilities  alone.  That  they 
did  so  with  some  purpose,  in  concert  with 
Brazil,  the  late  victory  attests. 

In  any  contest  of  the  kind,  in  any  war 
between  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  race, 
we  have  one  thing  to  bear  in  mind,  which  is, 
that  the  Spaniards,  though  merciless  to  each 
other,  have  universally  emancipated  the  Ne- 
gro and  the  Indian  race.  There  are  no  slaves 
in  all  the  regions  inhabited  by  the  American 
Spaniards  ;  and  this  is,  strange  to  say,  one 
of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  anything  like 
a  constitution  ;  in  the  Carolinas  or  Georgias, 
the  whites  form  a  Republic.  Were  the  slaves 
free,  they  would  find  elections  and  consUtu- 
tions  difficult.  Throughout  South  America, 
the  dark  races  are  free,  and  the  equal  of  the 
whites.  But  to  amalgamate  them  in  tbe 
suffrage  is  no  easy  task ;  and  this  is  the  true 
reason  of  the  despotisms  which  succeed  each 
other  in  Paraguay. 
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RECOLLECTIONS   OF   A   POLICE-OFFICER 


THE  MONOMANIAC. 


Thb  following  narrative  relates  more  to 
medical  than  to  crimiDal  history  ;  but  as  the 
affair  came  in  some  degree  under  mj  notice 
as  a  public  officer,  I  have  thought  it  might 
not  be  altogether  out  of  place  in  these  slight 
ootlines  of  police  experience.  Strange  and 
unaccountable  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  its 
general  truth  will  hardly  be  questioned  by 
those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing the  fantastic  delusions  which  haunt  and 
dominate  the  human  brain  in  certain  phases 
of  mental  aberration. 

On  arriving  in  London,  in  1831,  I  took 
lodgings  at  a  Mr.  Renshawe*s,  in  Mile- End 
Road,  not  far  from  the  turnpike-gate.  My 
inducement  to  do  so,  was  partly  the  cheap- 
ness and  neatness  of  the  accommodation, 
Gkftly,  that  the  landlord's  maternal  uncle, 
r.  Oxley,  was  slightly  known  to  me. 
Henry  Renshawe  I  knew  by  reputation  only, 
he  having  left  Yorkshire  ten  or  eleven  years 
before,  and  even  that  knowledge  was  slight 
and  vagne.  I  had  heard  that  a  tragical 
avent  had  cast  a  deep  shadow  over  his  after- 
life ;  that  he  had  been  for  some  months  the 
inmate  of  a  private  lunatic  asylum ;  and  that 
some  persons  believed  his  brain  had  never 
thoroughly  recovered  its  originally  healthy 
action.  In  this  opinion,  both  my  wife  and 
myself  very  soon  concurred ;  and  yet  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  could  have  given  a  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  such  belief.  He  was,  it  is 
true,  usually  kind  and  gentle,  even  to  the 
Terge  of  simplicity,  but  bis  general  mode  of 
expressing  himself  and  conducting  business 
was  quite  coherent  and  sensible  ;  although, 
in  spite  of  his  resigned  cheerfulness  of  tone 
and  manner,  it  was  at  times  quite  evident, 
that  whatever  the  mental  hurt  he  had  re- 
ceived, it  had  left  a  rankling,  perhaps 
remorseful,  sting  behind.  A  small,  well-exe- 
cuted portrait  in  his  sitting-room  suggested 
a  conjecture  of  the  nature  of  the  calamity 
which  had  befallen  him.    It  was  that  of  a 


fair,  mild- eyed,  very  young  woman,  but  of  a 
pensive,  almost  mournful,  cast  of  features  ; 
as  if  the  coming  event,  briefly  recorded  in  the 
lower  right-hand  corner  of  the  painting,  had 
already,  during  life  and  health,  cast  its  pro- 
jecting shadow  over  her.  That  brief  record 
was  this  : — "  Laura  Hargreaves,  born  1804  ; 
drowned  1821.*'  No  direct  allusion  to  the 
picture  ever  passed  his  lips,  in  my  hearings 
although,  from  being  able  to  chat  together 
of  Yorkshire  scenes  and  times,  we  speedily 
became  excellent  friends.  Still,  there  were 
not  wanting,  from  time  to  time,  significant 
indications,  though  difficult  to  place  in  evi- 
dence, that  the  fire  of  insanity  had  not  been 
wholly  quenched,  but  still  smouldered  and 
glowed  beneath  the  habit-hardened  oriut 
which  concealed  it  from  the  careless  or  casual 
observer.  Exciting  circumstances,  not  very 
long  after  my  arrival  in  the  metropolis,  un- 
fortunately kindled  those  brief  wild  sparkles 
into  a  furious  and  consuming  flame. 

Mr.  Renshawe  was  in  fair  circumstances — 
that  is,  his  income,  derived  from  funded  pro- 
perty alone,  was  nearly  £300  a  year ;  but 
his  habits  were  close,  thrifty,  almost  miserly. 
His  personal  appearance  was  neat  and  gen- 
tlemanly, but  he  kept  no  servant.  A  char- 
woman came  once  a  day  to  arrange  his 
chamber,  and  perform  other  household  work, 
and  he  usually  dined,  very  simply,  at  a 
coffee-house  or  tavern.  His  house,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sitting  and  bed  room,  was 
occupied  by  lodgers;  among  these  was  a 
pale,  weakly-looking  young  man,  of  the  name 
of  Irwin.  He  was  suffering  from  pulmonary 
consumption — a  disease  induced,  I  was  in- 
formed, by  his  careless  folly  in  remaining  in 
his  wet  clothes  after  having  assisted,  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  nighty  at  a  large  fire 
at  a  coach-factory.  His  trade  was  in  gold 
and  silver  lace- work — bulHon  for  epaulettes, 
and  so  on  ;  and  as  he  had  a  ^:^^  ^A^'&»i::ckss^ 
with  fte^eraX  \{««\.-^0dAl   tiNa2(&sioL\&fitN«^^^ 
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business  appeared  to  be  a  thriviDg  one ;  so 
much  80,  that  he  usually  employed  several 
assistants  of  both  sexes.     He  occupied  the 
first  floor,  and  a  workshop  at  the  end  of  the 
garden.     His  wife,  a  pretty-featured,  well- 
torraed,  graceful  young  woman,  of  not  more 
than  two  or  three-and- twenty,  was,  they  told 
me,  the  daughter  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  cer- 
tainly had  been  gently  and  carefully  nurtured. 
They  had  one  child,  a  sprightly,  curly-haired, 
bright-eyed  boy,  nearly  four  years  old.     The 
wife,  Ellen  Irwin,  was  reputed  to  be  a  first- 
ratp  hand  at  some  of  the  lighter  parts  of  her 
husband's  business ;  and  her  efforts  to  lighten 
his  toil,  and  compensate  by  increased  exer- 
tion for  his   daily  diminishing  capacity  for 
labor,  were  unwearying  and  incessant.  Never 
have  I  seen  a  more  gentle,  thoughtful  ten- 
derness, than  was  displayed  by  that  young 
wife  towards  her  suffering,  and   sometimes 
not  quite    evenly- tempered    partner,    who, 
however,  let  me  add,  appeared  to  reciprocate 
truthfully  her  affection  ;  all  the  more  so, 
perhaps,  that  he  knew  their  time  together 
upon  earth  was  already  shrunk  to  a  brief 
span.     In  my   opinion,   Ellen   Irwin  was  a 
handsome,  even  an  elegant  young  person : 
this,  however,  is  in  some  degree  a  matter  of 
taste.     But  no  one  could  deny  that  the  gen- 
tle kindness,  the  beaming  compassion,  that 
irradiated  her  features  as  she  tended  the  fast- 
sinking  invalid,  rendered  her  at  such  times 
absolutely  beautiful — angelUed  her,  to  use  an 
expression  of  my  wife's,  with  whom  she  was 
a  prime  favorite.     I  was   self-debating  for 
about  the  twentieth  time  one  evening,  where 
it  was  I  had  formerly  seen  her,  with  that 
sad,  mournful  look  of  hers ;  for  seen  her  I 
was  sure  I  had,  and  not  long  since  either. 
It  was  late  ;  I  had  just  returned  home ;  my 
wife  was  in  the  sick-room,  and  I  had  entered 
it  with  two  or  three  oranges  : — "  Oh,  now  I 
remember,"  I  suddenly  exclaimed,  just  above 
my  breath  ;  "  the  picture  in  Mr.  Renshawe's 
room  !     What  a  remarkable  coincidence !'' 

A  low,  chuckling  laugh,  clo§e  at  my  elbow, 

caused  me  to  turn  quickly  towards  the  door. 

Just  within  the  threshold  stood  Mr.  Ren- 

shawe,    looking    like  a   white   stone-image 

•  rather  than  a  living  man,  but  for  the  fierce 

sparkling  of  his  strangely  gleaming  eyes,  and 

the  mocking,  triumphant   curl  of  his  lips. 

*•  You,  too,  have  at  last  observed  it,  then  ?*' 

.  he  muttered,  faintly  echoing  the  under- tone 

in  which  I  spoke :  "  I  have  known  the  truth 

'  for  many  weeks."    The  manner,  the  expres- 

sion,  not  the  words,  quite  startled  me.     At 

the  same  moment,  a  cry  of   women  rang 

ibroagb  the  room,  and  I  immeddately  seized 


Mr.  Renshawe  by  the  arm,  and  drew  him 
forcibly  away,  for  there  was  that  in  his  09iB- 
tenance  which  should  not  meet  the  eyes  of  a 
dvinjj  man. 

"  What  were  you  saying  ?  What  tmth 
have  you  known  for  weeks?"  I  asked  as 
soon  as  we  had  reached  his  sitting-room. 

Before  he  could  answer,  another  wailing 
sound  ascended  from  the  sick-room.  Light- 
ning leaped  from  Renshawe's  lustrous,  di- 
lated eyes,  and  the  exulting  laugh  a^ain,  bat 
louder,  burst  from  his  lips  ;  "  Ha  !  ha !"  be 
fiercely  exclaimed.  "  I  know  that  cry  !  It  is 
Death's— Death's !  Thrice-blessed  Death, 
whom  I  have  so  often  ignorant ly  cui-sed  ! 
But  that,"  he  add^d  quickly,  and  peering 
sharply  in  my  face,  "was  when,  as  yon 
know,  people  said" — and  he  ground  bis  teeth 
with  rage — people  said  I  was  crazed — mad !" 
**  What  can  you  mean  by  this  wild  talk, 
my  friend  ?''  I  replied  in  as  unconcerned  and 
quieting  a  tone  as  I  could  immediately  as- 
sume. "  Come,  sit  down  ;  I  was  asking  the 
meaning  of  your  strange  words  below,  just 
now." 

"  The  meaning  of  my  words  ?  You  know 
as  well  as  I  do.  Look  there  I" 
"  At  the  painting  ?  Well  ?" 
"  You  have  seen  the  original,"  he  went  on 
with  the  same  excited  tone  and  gestures. 
''It  crossed  me  like  a  flash  of  lightning. 
Still,  it  is  strange  she  does  not  know  me.  It 
is  sure  she  does  not !  But  I  am  changed,  no 
doubt — sadly  changed  !"  he  added,  deject- 
edly, as  he  looked  in  a  mirror. 

*'  Can  you  mean  thai  I  have  seen  Laura 
Hargreaves  here  ?"  I  stammered,  thoroughly 
bewildered.  "  She  who  was  drowned  ten  or 
eleven  years  ago  ?" 

"  To  be  sure — to  be  sure  !  It  was  so  be- 
lieved, I  admit,  by  everybody — by  myself, 
and  the  belief  drove  me  mad  !  And  yet,  I 
now  remember,  when  at  times  I  was  calm — 
when  the  pale  face,  blind  staring  eyes,  and 
dripping  hair,  ceased  for  awhile  to  pursue 
and  haunt  me,  the  low,  sweet  voice  and  gen- 
tle face  came  back,  and  I  knew  she  lived, 
though  all  denied  it.  But  look,  it  is  her  very 
image  I"  he  added  fiercely,  his  glaring  eyes 
flashing  from  the  portrait  to  my  face  alter- 
nately. 

"Whose  image?" 

"  Whose  image  ! — Why,  Mrs.  Irwin's,  to 
be  sure.  You  youi-self  admitted  it  just 
now."  I  was  so  confounded,  that  for  seve- 
ral minutes  I  remained  stupidly  and  silently 
staring  at  the  man.  At  length  I  said: 
"  Wefi,  there  w  a  likeness,  though  not  so 
gcesX  «A  I  imaged." — 
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"  It  IB  false !"  he  broke  in  furiously.  "  It 
is  1^  very  self." 

*  We'll  talk  of  that*  to-morrow.  You  are 
iU,  over  excited,  and  must  go  to  bed.  I 
hear  Dr.  Garland's  voice  below ;  he  shall 
come  to  you." 

"  No  —  no  —  no  !"  ho  almost  ^creamed. 
''Send  me  no  doctors  ;  I  bate  doctors !  But 
I'll  go  to  bed — since — since  yow  wish  it ;  but 
no  doctors !  Not  for  the  world  1"  As  he 
spoke,  he  shrank  coweriagly  backwards,  out 
of  the  room  ;  his  wavering,  unquiet  eyes  fixed 
upon  mine  as  long  as  we  remained  within 
view  of  each  other:  a  moment  afterwards,  I 
heard  him  dart  into  his  chamber,  and  bolt 
and  double- lock  the  door. 

It  was  plain  that  lunacy,  but  partially  sub- 
dned,  had  resumed  its  former  mastery  over 
the  unfortunate  gentleman.  But  what  an 
eztraordinarv  delusion !  I  took  a  candle, 
and  examined  the  picture  with  renewed  curi- 
osity. It  certainly  borp  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Mrs.  Irwin :  the  brown,  curling  hair,  the 
pensive  eyes,  the  pule  fairness  of  complexion, 
were  the  same;  but  it  was  scarcely  more 
girlish,  more  youthful,  than  the  matron  was 
now,  and  the  original,  had  she  lived,  would 
have  been  by  this  time  approaching  to  thirty 
years  of  age !  I  went  softly  down  stairs  and 
fonnd,  as  I  feared,  that  George  Irwin  was 

Sone.  My  wife  came  weeping  out  of  the 
eath-chamber,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Garland, 
to  whom  I  forthwith  related  what  had  just 
taken  place.  He  listened  with  attention  and 
interest;  and  after  some  sage  observations 
upon  the  strange  fancies  which  now  and  then 
take  possession  of  the  minds  of  monomaniacs, 
agreed  to  see  Mr.  Reoshawe  at  ten  the  next 
morning.  I  was  not  required  upon  duty  till 
eleven ;  and  if  it  were  in  the  physician's  opin- 
ion desirable,  I  was  to  write  at  once  to  the 
patient's  uncle,  Mr.  Oxley. 

Mr.  Renshawe  was,  I  heard,  stirring  before 
seven  o'clock,  and  the  charwoman  informed 
me  that  he  had  taken  his  breakfast  as  usual, 
and  appeared  to  be  in  cheerful,  almost  high 
spirits.  The  physician  was  punctual :  I  tap- 
ped at  the  sitting-room  door,  and  was  desired 
to  come  in.  Mr.  Renshawe  was  seated  at  a 
table  with  some  papers  before  him,  evidently 
determined  to  appear  cool  and  indifferent. 
He  could  not,  however,  repress  a  start  of 
surprise,  almost  of  terror,  at  the  sight  of  the 
physician,  and  a  paleness,  followed  by  a  hec- 
tic flush,  passed  quickly  over  his  countenance. 
I  observed,  too,  that  the  portrait  was  turned 
with  its  face  towards  the  wall. 

By  a  strong  effort,  Mr.  Renshawe  regained 
his  composure,  and  in  reply  to  Dr.  Garland's 


professional  inquiry,  as  to  the  state  of  his 
health,  said  with  a  forced  laugh :  "  My  friend, 
Waters,  has,  I  suppose,  been  amusing  you 
with  the  absurd  story  that  made  him  stare  so 
last  night.  It  is  exceedingly  droll,  I  must 
say,  although  many  persons,  otherwise  acute 
enough,  cannot,  except  upon  reflection,  com- 
prehend a  jest.  There  was  John  KemUe, 
the  tragedian,  for  instance,  who " 

"  Never  mind  John  Kemble,  my  dear  sir," 
interrupted  Dr.  Garland.  "Do,  pray,  tell  us 
the  story  over  again.  I  love  an  amusing  jest." 

Mr.  Renshawe  hesitated  for  an  instant,  and 
then  said,  with  reserve,  almost  dignity  of 
manner :  "  I  do  not  know,  sir" — his  face,  by 
the  way,  was  determinedly  averted  from  the 
cool,  searching  gaze  of  the  physician — "  I  do 
not  know,  sir,  that  I  am  obliged  to  find  you 
in  amusement;  and  as  your  presence  here 
was  not  invited,  I  shall  be  obliged  by  your 
leaving  the  room  as  quickly  as  may  be." 

"  Certainly — certainly,  sir.  I  am  exceed^ 
ingly  sorry  to  have  intruded,  but  I  am  sure 
you  will  permit  me  to  have  a  peep  at  this 
wonderful  portrait." 

Renshawe  sprang  impulsively  forward  to 
prevent  the  doctor  reaching  it.  He  was  too 
late;  and  Dr.  Garland,  turning  sharply  round 
with  the  painting  in  his  hand,  literally  trans- 
fixed him  in  an  attitude  of  surprise  and  con- 
sternation. Like  the  Ancient  Mariner,  he 
held  him  by  his  glittering  eye,  but  the  spell 
was  not  an  enduring  one.  •*  Truly,"  remarked 
Dr.  Garland,  as  he  found  the  kind  of  mes- 
meric influence  he  had  exerted  beginning  to 
fail,  "  not  so  very  bad  a  chance  resemblance ; 
especially  about  the  eyes  and  mouth" 

'*  This  is  very  extraordinary  conduct," 
broke  in  Mr.  Renshawe;  "and  I  must  again 
request  that  you  will  both  leave  the  room." 

It  was  useless  to  persist,  and  we  almost 
immediately  went  away.  "  Your  impression, 
Mr.  Waters,"  said  the  physician,  as  he  was 
leaving  the  house,  "  is,  I  dare  say,  the  true 
one ;  but  he  is  on  his  guard  now,  and  it  will 
be  prudent  to  wait  for  a  fresh  outbreak  be- 
fore acting  decisively ;  more  especially  as  the 
hallucination  appears  to  be  quite  a  harmless 
one." 


This  was  not,  I  thought,  quite  so  sure,  but 
of  course  I  acquiesced,  as  in  duty  bound ;  and 
matters  went  on  pretty  much  as  usual  for 
seven  or  eight  weeks,  except  that  Mr.  Ren- 
shawe manifested  much  aversion  towards 
myself  personally,  and  at  last  served  me  with 
a  written  notice  to  quit  at  the  end  of  the 
term  previously  stipulated  for.  There  was 
still  some  time  to  that ;  and  in  the  meanwhile, 
I  caused  a  strict  wat^&li  \a  b^  %^\»^  v^  W 
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was  practicable,  upon  our  landlord's  words 
and  acts. 

Ellen  Irwin's  first  tumult  of  grief  subsided, 
tbe  next  and  pressing  question  related  to  her 
own  and  infant  son's  subsistence.  An  elderly 
man  of  the  name  of  Tomlins  was  engaged  as 
foreman;  and  it  was  hoped  the  business  might 
still  be  carried  on  with  sufficient  profit.  Mr. 
Benshawe's  manner,  though  at  times  indica- 
tive of  considerable  nervous  irritability,  was 
kind  and  respectful  to  the  young  widow ;  and 
I  began  to  hope  that  the  delusion  he  had  for 
awhile  labored  under  had  finally  passed  away. 

The  hope  was  a  fallacious  one.  We  were 
sitting  at  tea  on  a  Saturday  evening,  when 
Mrs.  Irwin,  pale  and  trembling  with  fright 
and  nervous  agitation,  came  hastily  in  with 
her  little  boy  in  her  hand.  I  correctly  divin- 
ed what  had  occurred.  In  reply  to  my  hur- 
ried questioning,  the  astounded  young  matron 
told  me  in  substance,  that  within  the  last  two 
or  three  days  Mr.  Renshawe's  strange  beha- 
viour and  disjointed  talk  had  both  bewildered 
and  alarmed  her.  He  vaguely  intimated  that 
she,  Ellen  Irwin,  was  really  Laura  somebody 
else — that  she  had  kept  company  with  him, 
Mr.  Renshawe,  in  Yorkshire,  before  she  knew 
poor  George — with  many  other  strange  things 
he  muttered  rather  than  spoke  out ;  and  es- 
pecially that  it  was  owing  to  her  son  remind- 
ing her  continually  of  his  father,  that  she 
pretended  not  to  have  known  Mr.  Renshawe 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  "  In  short," 
added  the  young  woman  with  tears  and 
blushes,  "  he  is  utterly  crazed ;  for  he  asked 
me  just  now  to  marry  him — which  I  would 
not  do  for  the  Indies — and  is  gone  away  in  a 
passion  to  find  a  paper  that  will  prove,  he  says, 
I  am  that  other  Laura  something." 

There  was  something  so  ludicrous  in  all 
this,  however  vexatious  and  insulting  under 
tbe  circumstances  —  the  recent  death  of  the 
husband,  and  the  young  widow's  unprotected 
state — that  neither  of  us  could  forbear  laugh- 
ing at  the  conclusion  of  Mrs.  Irwin's  story. 
It  struck  me,  too,  that  Renshawe  had  con- 
ceived a  real  and  ardent  passion  for  the  very 
comely  and  interesting  person  before  us — first 
prompted,  no  doubt,  by  her  accidental  like- 
ness to  the  portrait;  and  that  some  mental 
flaw  or  other  caused  him  to  confound  her 
with  the  Laura  who  had  in  early  life  excited 
the  same  emotion  in  his  mind. 
•  Laughable  as  the  matter  was  in  one  sense, 
there  was — and  the  fair  widow  had  noticed 
as  well  as  myself — a  serious  menacing  ex- 
pression in  the  man's  eye  not  to  be  trifled 
with ;  and  at  her  earnest  request,  we  accom- 
/uuued  ber  to  her  own  apartment,  to  which 


Renshawe  had  threatened  soon  to  return:  We 
had  not  been  a  minute  in  the  room,  when  hk 
hurried  step  was  heard  approaching,  and 
Mrs.  Waters  and  I  stepped  hastily  into  an 
adjoining  closet,  where  we  could  hear  and 
partly  see  all  that  passed.  Renshawe's  speech 
trembled  with  fervency  and  anger  as  he 
broke  at  once  into  the  subject  with  which  his 
disordered  brain  was  reeling. 

"  You  will  not  dare  to  say,  will  you,  that 
you  do  not  remember  this  song — that  these 
pencil -marks  in  the  margin  were  not  made  by 
you  thirteen  years  ago?"  he  menacingly  ejac- 
ulated. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  the  song,  Mr. 
Renshawe,"  rejoined  the  young  woman  with 
more  spirit  than  she  might  have  exhibited 
but  for  my  near  presence.  "  It  is  really  such 
nonsense.  Thirteen  years  ago,  I  was  only 
about  nine  years  of  age." 

**  You  persist,  then,  unfeeling  woman,  in 
this  crufl  deception  !  After  all,  too,  that  I 
have  suffered  :  the  days  of  ^loom,  the  nights 
of  horror,  since  that  fearful  moment  when  I 
beheld  you  dragged,  a  lifeless  corpse,  from 
the  water,  and  they  told  me  you  were  dead." 

"  Dead !  Gracious  goodness,  Mr.  Ren- 
shawe, don't  go  on  in  this  shocking  way  I  I 
was  never  dragged  out  of  a  pond,  nor  sup- 
posed to  be  dead — never !  You  quite  frighten 
one." 

'*  Then  you  and  I,  your  sister,  and  that 
thrice-accursed  Bedford,  did  not,  on  the  7th 
of  August,  1821,  go  for  a  sail  on  tbe  piece 
of  water  at  Lowfield,  and  the  skiff  was  not,  in 
the  deadly,  sudden,  jealous  strife  between 
him  and  me,  accidentally  upset  ?  But  I  know 
how  it  is :  it  is  this  brat,  and  the  memories 
he  recalls,  that" 

Mrs.  Irwin  screamed,  and  I  stepped  sharply 
into  the  room.  The  grasp  of  the  lunatic  was 
on  the  child's  throat.  I  loosed  it  somewhat 
roughly,  throwing  him  off  with  a  force  that 
brought  him  to  the  ground.  He  rose  quickly* 
glared  at  me  with  tiger-like  ferocity,  and  then 
darted  out  of  the  room.  The  affair  had  be- 
come serious,  and  the  same  night  I  posted  a 
letter  .to  Yorkshire,  informing  Mr.  Oxley  of 
what  had  occurred,  and  suggesting  the  pro- 
priety of  his  immediately  coming  to  London. 
Measures  were  also  taken  for  securing  Mrs. 
Irwin  and  her  son  from  molestation. 

But  the  cunning  of  lunacy  is  not  easily 
bafiied.  On  returning  home  the  fourth  even- 
ing after  the  despatch  of  my  letter,  I  found 
the  house  and  immediate  neighborhood  in  the 
wildest  confusion.  My  own  wife  was  in  hys- 
terics; Mrs.  Irwin  I  was  told  by  a  half-a- 
dozen  tongues  at  once,  was  dying ;  and  tbe 
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frigbtful  caase  of  all  was,  that  little  George 
Irwin,  a  favorite  with  everybody,  had  in 
some  unaccountable  manner  fallen  into  the 
river  Lea,  and  been  drowned.  This,  at  least, 
"was  the  general  conviction,  although  the  river 
had  been  dragged  to  no  purpose — the  poor 
child's  black  beaver- hat  and  feather  bavins 
been  discovered  floated  to  the  bank,  a  consi- 
derable way  down  the  stream.  The  body,  it 
was  thought,  had  been  carried  out  into  the 
Thames  by  the  force  of  the  current. 

A  terrible  suspicion  glanced  across  my 
mind.  "  Where  is  Mr.  Renshawe  ?"  I  asked. 
Nobody  knew.  He  had  not  been  seen  since 
five  o'clock — about  the  time,  I  soon  ascer- 
tained, that  the  child  was  missed.  I  had  the 
house  cleared,  as  quickly  as  possible,  of  the 
numerous  gossips  that  crowded  it,  and  then 
sought  a  conference  with  Dr.  Garland,  who 
was  with  Mns.  Irwin.  The  distracted  mother 
had,  I  found,  been  profusely  bled  and  cupped, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  brain-fever,  which  had 
been  apprehended,  would  not  ensue.  The 
physician's  suspicions  pointed  the  same  way 
as  mine ;  but  he  declined  committing  himself 
to  any  advice,  and  I  was  left  to  act  according 
to  my  own  discretion.  I  was  new  to  such 
matters  at  that  time — unfortunately  so,  as  it 
proved,  or  the  affair  might  have  had  a  less 
painful  issue. 

Tomlins  and  I  remained  up,  waiting  for 
the  return  of  Mr.  Renshawe ;  and  as  the  long, 
slow  hours  limped  past,  the  night-silence  only 
broken  by  the  dull  moaning,  and  occasional 
spasmodic  screams  of  poor  Mrs.  Irwin,  I 
grew  very  excited.  The  prolonged  absence 
of  Mr.  Renshawe  confirmed  my  impressions 
of  his  guilt,  and  I  determined  to  tax  him 
with  it,  and  take  him  into  custody  the  instant 
he  appeared.  It  was  two  in  the  morning 
before  he  did  so ;  and  the  nervous  fumbling, 
for  full  ten  minutes,  wiih  his  latch-key,  be- 
fore he  could  open  the  door,  quite  prepared 
me  for  the  spectral-like  aspect  he  presented 
on  entering.  He  had  met  somebody,  it  af- 
terwards appeared,  outside,  who  had  assured 
him  that  the  mother  of  the  drowned  child 
was  either  dead  or  dying.  He  never  drank, 
1  knew,  but  he  staggered  as  if  intoxicated  ; 
and  after  he  had  with  difficulty  reached  the 
head  of  the  stairs,  in  reply  to  my  question  as 
to  where  he  had  been,  he  could  only  stutter 
with  white  trembling  lips :  **  It — it — cannot 
be — be  true — that  Lau — that  Mrs.  Irwin  is 
—dying?" 

"Quite  true,  Mr.  Renshawe,"  I  very  im- 
prudently replied,  and  in  much  too  loud  a 
tone,  for  we  were  but  a  few  paces  from  Mrs. 
Irwin's  bedroom  door.     "  And  if,  as  I  sus- 


pect, the  child  has  been  drowned  by  you,  you 
will  have  before  long  two  murders  on  your 
head." 

A  choking,  bubbling  noise  came  from  the 
wretched  man's  throat,  and  his  shaking  fin- 
gers vainly  strove  to  loosen  his  neck-tie.  At 
the  same  moment,  I  heard  a  noise,  as  of 
struggling,  in  the  bedroom,  and  the  nurse's 
voice  in  eager  remonstrance.  I  instantly 
made  a  movement  towards  Mr.  Renshawe, 
with  a  view  to  loosen  his  cravat — his  features 
being  frightfully  convulsed,  and  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  I 
guessed  what  was  about  to  happen — when 
he,  mistaking  my  intention,  started  back, 
turned  half  round,  and  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  Mrs.  Irwin,  her  pale  features  and 
white  night-dress  dabbled  with  blood,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  partial  disturbance  of  the  ban- 
dages in  struggling  with  the  nurse — a  terri- 
fying, ghastly  sight  even  to  mp;  to  him  ut- 
terly overwhelming,  and  scarcely  needing  her 
phrenzied  execrations  on  the  murderer  of  her 
child  to  deprive  him  utterly  of  all  remaining 
sense  and  strength.  He  suddenly  reeled, 
threw  his  arms  wildly  into  the  air,  and  before 
I  could  stretch  forth  my  hand  to  save  him, 
fell  heavily  backwards  from  the  edge  of  the 
steep  stairs,  where  he  was  standing,  to  the 
bottom.  Tomlins  and  I  hastened  to  his  as- 
sistance, lifted  him  up,  and  as  we  did  so,  a 
jet  of  blood  gushed  from  his  mouth ;  he  had 
likewise  received  a  terrible  wound  near  the 
right  temple,  from  which  the  hfe-stream  is- 
sued copiously. 

We  got  him  to  bed  :  Dr.  Garland  and  a 
neighbouring  surgeon  were  soon  with  us,  and 
prompt  remedies  were  applied.  It  was  a 
fruitless  labor.  Day  had  scarcely  dawned 
before  he  heard  from  the  physician's  lips 
that  life  with  him  was  swiftly  ebbing  to  its 
close.  He  was  perfectly  conscious  and  col- 
lected. Happily  there  was  no  stain  of  mur- 
der on  his  soul :  he  had  merely  enticed  the 
child  away,  and  placed  him,  under  an  inge- 
nious pretence,  with  an  acquaintance  at  Cam- 
den-Town  ;  and  by  this  time  both  he  and  his 
mother  were  standing  awe-struck  and  weep- 
ing, by  Henry  Renshawe's  death -bed.  He 
had  thrown  the  child's  hat  into  the  river,  and 
his  motive  in  thus  acting  appeared  to  be  a 
double  one.  In  the  first  place,  because  he 
thought  the  boy's  likeness  to  his  father  was 
the  chief  obstacle  to  Mrs.  Irwin's  toleration 
of  his  addresses  ;  and  next,  to  bribe  her  into 
compliance  by  a  promise  to  restore  her  son. 
But  he  could  not  be  deemed  accountable  for 
his  actions.  '*  I  think,"  he  murmured  broken- 
,  ly, "  that  the  delusion  was  partly  self-checiah- 
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ed,  or  of  the  EvH  One.  I  observed  the  likeness 
long  before,  but  it  was  not  till  the — the  hus- 
band was  dying,  that  the  idea  fastened  itself 
upon  my  aching  brain,  and  grew  there.  But 
the  world  is  passing :  forgive  me — Ellen — 

Laura" He  was  dead  ! 

The  inquest  on  the  cause  of  death  returned, 
of  course,  that  it  was  **  accidental  ;*'  but  I 
long  regretted  that  I  had  not  been  less  preci- 
pitate, though  perhaps  all  was  for  the  best— 
for  the  sufferer  as  well  as  others.  Mr.  Oxley 
had  died  some  five  weeks  previously.    This 


I  found  from  Mr.  Renshawe's  will,  where  it 
was  recited  as  a  reason  that,  having  no  rela- 
tive alive  for  whom  he  cared,  his  property 
was  bequeathed  to  Guy's  Hospital,  charged 
with  £100  a  year  to  Ellen  Irwin,  as  long  as 
she  lived  unmarried.  The  document  was 
perfectly  coherent;  and  although  written 
during  the  height  of  his  monomania,  contain- 
ed not  a  word  respecting  the  identity  of  the 
youthful  widow  and  the  Laura  whose  sad 
fate  had  first  unsettled  the  testator's  reason. 
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From  St.  Anselm  to  Mr. '  Emerson,  from 
the  Acta  Sanctorum  to  the  **  Representative 
Men ;"  so  far  in  seven  centuries  we  have 
traveled.  The  races  of  the  old  Ideals  have 
become  extinct  like  the  Preadamite  Sau- 
nans ;  and  here  are  our  new  pattern  speci- 
mens on  which  we  are  to  look,  and  take  com- 
fort and  encouragement  to  ourselves. 

The  philosopher,  the  poet,  the  sceptic,  the 
man  of  the  world,  the  writer ;  these  are  the 
present  moral  categories,  the  summa  genera 
of  human  greatness  as  Mr.  Emerson  arranges 
them.  From  every  point  of  view  an  ex- 
ceptionable catalogue.  They  are  all  thinkers 
to  begin  with  except  one ;  and  thought  is 
but  a  poor  business  compared  to  action. 
Saints  did  not  earn  canonization  by  the  num- 
ber of  their  folios ;  and  if  the  necessities  of 
the  times  are  now  driving  our  best  men  out 
of  action  into  philosophy  and  verse-making, 
80  much  the  worse  for  them  and  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  world.  While  again,  sig- 
nificantly, the  one  pattern  actor,  "  the  man 
of  the  world,"  is  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  not  in 
the  least  a  person,  as  we  are  most  of  us  at 
present  feeling,  whose  example  the  world 
desires  to  see  followed.  Mr.  Emerson  would 
have  done  better  if  he  had  kept  to  his  own 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  He  is  paying  his  own 
countrymen  but  a  poor  compliment  by  com- 
ing exclusively  to  Europe  for  his  heroes ;  and 
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he  would  be  doing  us  in  Europe  more  real 
good  by  a  great  deal,  if  he  would  tell  us 
something  of  the  backswoodsmen  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio.  However,  to  let  it  pass; 
it  is  not  our  business  here  to  quarrel  either 
with  him  or  bis  book ;  and  the  book  stands 
at  the  head  of  our  article  rather  because  it 
presents  a  very  noticeable  deficiency  of  which 
its  writer  is  either  unaware  or  careless. 

These  five  predicables,  as  the  logician  would 
call  them,  what  are  they  ?     Are  they  ulti- 
mate genera  refusing  to  be  classified  further  ? 
or  is  there  any  other  larger  type  of  greatness 
under  which  they  fall?     In  the  naturalist's 
catalogue,  poet,  skeptic,  and  the  rest  will  all 
be  classified  as  men — man  being  an  intelligi- 
ble entity.     Has  Mr.  Emerson  any  similar 
clear  idea  of  great  man  or  good  man  ?     If 
so,  where  is  he  ?  what  is  he  ?    It  is  desir- 
able that  we  should  know.     Men  will  not  get 
to  heaven  because  they   lie  under  one  or 
other  of  these  predicables.     What  is  that 
supreme  type  of  character  which  is  in  itself 
good  or  great,  unqualified  with  any  farther 
differentia  ?   Is  there  any  such  ?  and  if  there 
be,  where  is  the  representative  of  this  ?    It 
may  be  said  that,  as  the  generic  man  exists 
nowhere  in  an  ideal  unity,  but  if  considered 
at  all,  must  be  abstracted  from  the  various 
sorts  of  men,  black  and  white,  tame  or  sav- 
age, so  if  we  would  know  what  a  great  or  a 
good  man  means,  we  must  look  to  some  spe-^ 
cific  line  in  which  he  is  good,  and  absf 
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our  general  idea ;  and  that  is  very  well,  pro-  | 
vided  we  know  what  we  are  about ;  provid- 
ed we  understand,  in  our  abstracting,  how  to 
get  the  essential  idea  distinctly  out  before 
ourselves,  without  entangling  ourselves  in  the 
accidents.  Human  excellence,  after  all  the 
teaching  of  the  last  eighteen  hundred  years, 
ought  to  be  something  palpable  by  this  time. 
It  IS  the  one  thing  which  we  are  all  taught 
to  seek  and  to  aim  at  forming  in  ourselves  ; 
and  if  representative  men  are  good  for  any- 
thing at  all,  it  can  only  be,  not  as  they  re- 
present merely  curious  combination  of  phe- 
nomena, but  as  showing  us  in  a  completely 
realized  form  what  we  are,  every  single  one 
of  us,  equally  interested  in  understanding. 
It  is  not  the  "  great  man"  as  *'  man  of  the 
world"  that  we  care  for,  but  the  "  man  of 
the  world"  as  a  "great  man" — which  is  a 
very  diflferent  thing.  Having  to  live  in 
this  world,  how  to  live  greatly  there  is  the 
question  for  us :  not,  how,  being  great,  we 
can  cast  our  greatness  in  a  worldly  mould. 
There  may  be  endless  successful  "  men  of 
the  world,  *  who  are  mean  or  little  enough 
all  the  while ;  and  the  Emersonian  atti- 
tude will  confuse  success  with  greatness,  or 
turn  our  ethics  into  a  chaos  of  absurdity. 
So  it  is  with  everything  which  man  under- 
takes and  works  in.  Life  has  grown  com- 
plicated; and  for  one  employment  in  old 
times  there  are  a  hundred  now.  But  it  is 
not  they  which  are  anything,  but  we — wo 
are  the  end ;  they  are  but  the  means,  the 
material,  like  the  clay,  or  the  marble,  or  the 
bronze  in  which  the  sculptor  carves  his  sta- 
tue. The  form  is  everything  ;  and  if  it  be, 
what  is  the  form  ?  From  nursery  to  pulpit 
every  teacher  rings  on  the  one  note — be 
good,  be  noble,  be  men.  What  is  goodness 
then?  and  what  is  nobleness?  and  where 
are  the  examples  ?  We  do  not  say  that  there 
are  none.  God  forbid  I  That  is  not  what 
we  are  meaning  at  all.  If  the  earth  had 
ceased  to  bear  men  pleasant  in  God's  sight, 
it  would  have  passed  away  like  the  cities  in 
the  plain.  But  who  are  they  ?  which  are 
they  ?  how  are  we  to  know  them  ?  They  are 
our  leaders  in  this  life-campaigning  of  ours. 
If  we  could  see  them,  we  would  follow  them, 
and  save  ourselves  many  and  many  a  fall, 
and  many  an  enemy  whom  we  could  have 
avoided  if  we  had  known  of  him.  It  cannot 
be  that  the  thing  is  so  simple,  when  names 
of  highest  reputation  are  wrangled  over,  and 
such  poor  counterfeits  are  mobbed  with  ap- 
plauding followers.  In  art  and  science  we 
can  detect  the  charlatan,  but  in  life  we  do 
iio(  recognise  him  so  readily — we  do  not  re- 
Bogiuse  the  charletan,  and  we  do  not  recog-  I 


nise  the  true  man.  Rajab  Brooke  is  alter- 
nately a  hero  or  a  pirate,  and  fifty  of  the  best 
men  among  us  are  likely  to  have  fifty  opinions 
on  the  merits  of  Elizabeth  or  Cromwell. 

But  surely,  men  say,  it  is  simple.  The 
commandments  are  simple.  It  is  not  that 
people  do  not  know,  but  that  they  will  not 
act  up  to  what  they  know.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  of  ibis  in  sermons  and  elsewhere  ;  and 
of  course,  as  everybody's  experience  will  tell 
him,  there  is  a  great  deal  too  much  reason 
why  we  should  hear  of  it.  But  there  are 
two  sorts  of  duty,  positive  and  negative; 
what  we  ought  to  do,  and  what  we  ought 
not  to  do.  To  the  latter  of  these  conscience 
is  pretty  much  awake;  but  by  cunningly 
concentrating  its  attention  to  it,  has  contrived 
to  forget  altogether  that  any  other  sort  of 
duty  exists  at  all  "  Doing  wrong"  is  break- 
ing a  commandment  which  forbids  us  to  do 
some  particular  thing.  That  is  all  the  notion 
which  in  common  language  is  attached  to 
the  idea.  Do  not  kill,  steal,  lie,  swear,  com- 
mit adultery,  or  break  the  Lord's  day — these 
are  the  commandments,  very  simple,  doubt- 
less, and  easy  to  be  known.  But  after  all, 
what  are  they  ?  They  are  no  more  than  the 
very  first  and  rudiraental  conditions  of  good- 
ness. Obedience  to  them  is  not  more  than  a 
small  part  of  what  is  required  of  us  ;  it  is  no 
more  than  the  foundation  on  which  the  su- 
perstructure of  character  is  to  be  raised. 
To  go  through  life  and  plead  at  the  end  of  it 
that  we  have  not  broken  any  of  these  com- 
mandments, is  but  what  the  unprofitable  ser- 
vant did,  who  kept  his  talent  carefully  un- 
spent, and  yet  was  sent  to  outer  darkness  for 
his  uselessness.  Suppose  these  command- 
ments obeyed.  What  then?  It  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  our  time  which,  we  will  hope, 
is  spent  in  resisting  temptation  to  break  them. 
What  are  we  to  do  with  the  rMt  of  it?  Or 
suppose  them  (and  this  is  a  high  step,  in- 
deed) resolved  into  love  of  God  and  love  of 
our  neighbor.  Suppose  we  know  that  it  is 
our  duty  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. 
What  are  we  to  do  then,  for  our  neigh- 
bor, besides  abstaining  from  doing  him  in- 
jury? The  saints  knew  very  well  what  they 
were  to  do  ;  but  our  duties,  we  suppose,  lie 
in  a  different  direction  ;  and  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  we  have  found  them.  "  We  hare 
duties  so  positive  to  our  neighbor,"  says 
Bishop  Butler,  "  that  if  we  give  more  of  our 
time  and  of  our  attention  to  ourselves  and 
our  own  matters  than  is  our  just  due,  we  are 
taking  what  is  not  ours,  and  are  guilty  of 
fraud."  What  does  Bishop  Butler  mean? 
it  is  easy  to  answer  generally »  1^  d^^^^''^ 
\a  not  oiA^  dMSLwi\\./\\.  N&  ycdly^k^^*^'" 
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swer  at  all.  The  modern  world  says — 
**  Mind  your  own  business,  and  leave  others 
to  take  care  of  theirs."  And  whoever  among 
us  aspires  to  more  than  the  negative  abstain- 
ing from  wrong,  is  left  to  his  own  guidance. 
There  is  no  help  for  him,  no  instruction,  no 
modern  ideal  which  shall  be  to  him  what  the 
heroes  were  to  the  young  Greek  or  Roman, 
or  the  martyrs  to  the  middle-age  Christian. 
There  is  neither  track  nor  footprint  in  the 
course  which  he  will  have  to  follow,  while,  as 
in  the  old  fairy  tale,  the  hillside  which  he  is 
climbing  is  strewed  with  black  stones  enough, 
with  their  thousand  voices  mocking  at  him. 
We  have  no  moral  criterion,  no  idea,  no 
couusels  of  perfection ;  and  surely  this  is  the 
reason  why  education  is  so  little  prosperous 
with  us ;  because  the  only  education  worth 
anything  is  the  education  of  character,  and 
we  cannot  educate  a  character  unless  we 
have  some  notion  of  what  we  would  form. 
Young  men,  as  we  know,  are  more  easily  led 
than  driven.  It  is  a  very  old  story  that  to 
forbid  this  and  that  (so  curious  and  contra- 
dictory is  our  nature)  is  to  stimulate  a  desire 
to  do  it.  But  place  before  a  boy  a  figure  of 
a  noble  man ;  let  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  has  earned  his  claim  to  be  called  noble  be 
such  as  the  boy  himself  sees  round  himself ; 
let  him  see  this  man  rising  over  his  tempta- 
tion, and  following  life  victoriously  and  beau- 
tifully forward,  and  depend  on  it,  you  will 
kindle  his  heart  as  no  threat  of  punishment 
here  or  anywhere  will  kindle  it. 

People  complain  of  the  sameness  in  the 
"  Lives  of  the  Saints."  It  is  that  very  same- 
ness which  is  the  secret  of  their  excellence. 
There  is  a  sameness  in  the  heroes  of  the 
**  Iliad  ;"  there  is  a  sameness  in  the  historical 
heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome.  A  man  is  great 
as  he  contends  best  with  the  circumstances 
of  his  age,  and  those  who  fight  best  with  the 
same  circumstances,  of  course  grow  like  each 
other.  And  so  with  our  own  age,  if  we  re- 
ally could  have  the  lives  of  our  best  men 
written  for  us  (and  written  well  by  men  who 
knew  what  to  look  for,  and  what  it  was  on 
which  they  should  insist),  they  would  be  just 
as  like  as  each  other  too,  and  would  for  that 
reason  be  of  such  infinite  usefulness.  They 
would  not  be  like  the  old  Ideals.  Times  are 
changed ;  they  were  one  thing,  we  have  to 
be  another — their  enemies  are  not  ours. 
There  is  a  moral  metempsychosis  in  the 
change  of  era,  and  probably  no  lineament  of 
form  or  feature  remains  identical ;  yet  surely 
not  because  less  is  demanded  of  us — not  less 
— but  more — more,  as  we  are  again  and 
M^a/a  told  on  Sundays  from  the  pulpits.     If 


they  wonld  but  tell  ua  in  what  that  ''more" 
consists.  The  loftiest  teaching  we  ever  hear, 
is,  that  we  are  to  work  in  the  spirit  of  love ; 
but  our  teachers  remain  in  their  generalities, 
while  action  divides  and  divides  into  ever 
smaller  details.  It  is  as  if  the  church  said  to 
the  painter  or  to  the  musician,  whom  she  was 
training,  you  must  work  in  the  spirit  of  love 
and  in  the  spirit  of  truth  ;  and  then  adding, 
that  the  catholic  painting  or  the  catholic  mu* 
sic  was  what  he  was  not  to  imitate,  supposed 
that  she  had  sent  him  out  into  the  world 
equipped  fully  for  his  enterprise. 

And  what  comes  of  this  ?  Emersonianism 
has  come,  modern  Ha^iology  has  come,  and 
Ains worth  novels  and  Bulwer  novels,  and  a 
thousand  more  unclean  spirits.  We  have 
cast  out  the  catholic  devil,  and  the  puritan 
swept  the  house  clean  and  garnished  it,  but 
as  yet,  we  do  not  see  any  symptoms  showing 
of  a  healthy  incoming  tenant,  and  there  may 
be  worse  states  than  Catholicism.  If  we 
wanted  proof  of  the  utter  spiritual  disinteg- 
ration into  which  we  have  fallen,  it  would  be 
enough  that  we  have  no  biographies — we  do 
not  mean  that  we  have  no  written  lives  of 
our  fellow  creatures ;  there  are  enough  and 
to  spare.  But  not  any  one  is  there  in  which 
the  ideal  tendencies  of  this  age  can  be  dis- 
cerned in  their  true  lofty  form  ;  not  one,  or 
hardly  any  one,  which  we  could  place  in  a 
young  man's  hands,  with  such  warm  confi- 
dence as  would  let  us  say  of  it :  "  Read  that, 
there  is  a  man — such  a  man  as  you  ought  to 
be  ;  read  it,  meditate  on  it ;  see  what  he  was, 
and  how  he  made  himself  what  he  was,  and 
try  and  be  yourself  like  him."  Thi.s,  as  we 
saw  lately,  is  what  Catholicism  did.  It  had 
its  one  broad  type  of  perfection,  which  in 
countless  thousands  of  instances  was  perpet- 
ually reproducing  itself — a  type  of  character 
not  especially  belonging  to  any  one  profession; 
it  was  a  type  to  which  priest  and  layman, 
knight  or  bishop,  king  or  peasant,  might 
equally  aspire.  Men  of  all  sorts  aspired  to  it, 
and  men  of  all  sorts  attained  to  it ;  and  as  fast 
as  she  had  realized  them  (so  to  say)  the 
church  took  them  in  her  arms,  and  held  them 
up  before  the  world  as  fresh  and  fresh  ex- 
amples of  victory  over  the  devil.  This  is 
what  that  church  was  able  to  do,  and  it  is 
what  we  cannot  do  ;  and  yet  till  we  can  learn 
to  do  it  no  education  which  we  can  offer  has 
any  chance  of  prospering.  Perfection  is  not 
easy  ;  it  is  of  all  things  most  difficult ;  diffi- 
cult to  know,  and  difficult  to  practice.  Rules 
of  life  will  not  do ;  even  if  our  analysis  of  life 
in  all  its  possible  forms  were  as  complete  as 
it  is  in  fact  rudimentary,  they  would  still  be 
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inefficient.  The  philosophy  of  the  thing 
might  be  understood,  bat  the  practice  would 
be  as  far  off  as  ever.  In  life,  as  in  art  and 
as  in  mechanics,  only  profitable  teaching  is 
the  teaching  by  example  ;  your  mathemati- 
cian, or  your  man  of  science,  may  discourse 
excellently  on  the  steam  engine,  yet  be  can- 
not make  one  ;  he  cannot  make  a  bolt  or  a 
screw.  The  master  workman  in  the  engine 
room  does  not  teach  his  apprentice  the  the- 
ory of  expansion,  or  of  atmospheric  pressure; 
he  guides  his  hand  upon  the  turncock,  he 
practices  his  eye  upon  the  index,  and  he 
leaves  the  science  to  follow  when  the  prac- 
tice has  become  mechanical.  So  it  b  with 
everything  which  man  learns  to  do,  and  yet 
for  the  art  of  arts,  the  trade  of  trades,  for  life, 
we  content  ourselves  with  teaching  our  chil- 
dren the  catechism  and  the  commandments  ; 
we  preach  them  sermons  on  the  good  of  being 
good,  and  the  evil  of  being  evil ;  in  our  high- 
er education  we  advance  to  the  theory  of 
habit  and  the  freedom  of  the  will ;  and  then 
when  failure  follows  failure,  ipsa  experientia 
reclamanta,  we  hug  ourselves  with  a  com- 
placent self-satisfied  reflection  that  the  fault 
is  not  ours,  that  all  which  men  could  do  we 
have  done.  The  freedom  of  the  will !  as  if  a 
blacksmith  would  ever  teach  a  boy  to  make 
a  horse  shoe  by  telling  him  he  could  make 
one  if  he  chose. 

Alas !  in  setting  out  on  life,  we  are  like 
strangers  sent  to  find  our  way  across  a  diffi- 
cult and  entangled  country.  It  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  know  that  others  have  set  out  as 
we  set  out,  that  others  have  faced  the 
lions  in  the  path  and  overcame  them,  and 
have  arrived  at  last  at  the  journey's  end. 
Such  a  knowledge  may  give  us  heart — but 
the  help  it  gives  is  nothing  beyond  teaching 
us  that  the  difficulties  are  not  insuperable. 
It  is  the  track,  which  these  others,  these  pio- 
neers of  godliness,  have  beaten  in,  that  we 
cry  to  have  shown  us  ;  not  a  mythic  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  but  a  real  path  trodden  in 
by  real  men.  Here  is  a  crag,  and  there  is 
but  one  spot  where  it  can  be  climbed ;  here 
is  a  morass  or  a  river,  and  there  is  a  bridge 
in  one  place,  and  a  ford  in  another.  There 
are  robbers  in  this  forest,  and  wild  beasts  in 
that ;  the  tracks  cross  and  recross,  and,  as  in 
the  old  labyrinth,  only  one  will  bring  us  right. 
The  age  of  the  saints  has  past  ;  they  are  no 
longer  any  service  to  us  ;  we  must  walk  in 
their  spirit,  but  not  along  their  road  ;  and  in 
this  sense  we  say,  that  we  have  no  pattern 
great  men,  no  biographies,  no  history,  which 
are  of  real  service  to  us.  It  is  the  remark- 
able characteristic  of  the  present  time,  as  far 


as  we  know,  a  new  phenomenon  since  history 
began  to  be  written ;  one  more  proof,  if  we 
wanted  proof,  that  we  are  entering  on  an- 
other era.  In  our  present  efforts  at  educating, 
we  are  like  workmen  setting  about  to  make  a 
machine  which  they  know  is  to  be  composed 
of  plates  and  joints,  and  wheels  and  screws 
and  springs, — and  they  temper  their  springs, 
and  smooth  their  plates,  and  carve  out  care- 
fully their  wheels  and  screws,  but  having  no 
idea  of  the  machine  in  its  combination,  either 
fasten  them  together  at  random,  and  create 
some  monster  of  disjointed  undirected  force, 
or  else  pile  the  finished  materials  into  a  heap 
together,  and  trust  to  some  organic  spirit  in 
themselves  which  will  shape  them  into  unity. 
We  do  not  know  what  we  would  be  at — make 
our  children  into  men,  says  one— but  what  sort 
of  men  ?  The  Greeks  were  men,  so  were  the 
Jews,  so  were  the  Romans,  so  were  the  old 
Saxons,  the  Normans,  the  duke  of  Alva's 
Spaniards,  and  Cromwell's  Puritans.  These 
were  all  men,  and  strong  men  too ;  yet  all 
different,  and  all  differently  trained.  "  Into 
Christian  men,"  say  others,  but  the  saints 
were  Christian  men  ;  yet  the  modern  English- 
men have  been  offered  the  saints'  biographies, 
and  have  with  sufficient  clearness  expressed 
their  opinion  of  them. 

Alas  I  in  all  this  confusion,  only  those 
keen- eyed  children  of  this  world  find  their 
profit;  their  idea  does  not  readily  forsake 
them.  In  their  substantial  theory  of  life,  the 
business  of  man  in  it  is  to  get  on,  to  thrive, 
to  prosper,  to  have  riches  in  possession  ;  they 
will  have  their  little  ones  taught  by  the  law 
of  demand,  what  will  fetch  its  price  in  the 
market ;  and  this  is  clear,  bold,  definite, 
straightforward,  and  therefore  it  is  strong, 
and  works  its  way.  It  works  and  will  pre- 
vail for  a  time,  not  forever,  unless  indeed  re- 
ligion be  all  a  dream,  and  our  airy  notions  of 
ourselves  a  vision  out  of  which  our  wise  age 
is  the  long  waited  for  awakening. 

It  would  be  a  weary  and  odious  business 
to  follow  out  all  the  causes  which  have  com- 
bined to  bring  us  into  our  present  state. 
Many  of  them  lie  deep  down  m  the  roots  of 
humanity,  and  many  belong  to  that  lar^e 
system  of  moral  causation  which  works 
through  vast  masses  of  mankind ;  and  impres- 
sing peculiar  and  necessary  features  on  the 
eras  as  they  succeed,  leaves  individuals  but 
a  limited  margin  within  which  they  may  de- 
termine what  they  will  be.  One  cause,  how^ 
ever,  may  be  mentioned,  which  lies  near  the 
surface,  and  which  for  many  reasons  it  may 
be  advantageous  to  consider.  At  first  thought 
it  may  seem  superficial  and  captious ;  but  «^ 
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do  not  think  it  will  at  the  second,  and  slill 
less  at  the  third. 

Protestantism,  and  even  Anglo-Protestant* 
ism,  have  not  been  without  their  great  men. 
In  their  first  fierce  struggle  for  existence, 
they  gave  birth  to  thousands  whose  names 
may  command   any   rank  in  history.     But 
alone  of  all  forms  of  religion,  past  and  pre- 
sent, and  we  will  add  (as  we  devoutly  hope), 
to  come  (for  in  her  present  form,  ai  least  the 
church  of  England  cannot  long  remain),  they 
know  not  what  to  do  with  their  own  ofifspring, 
they  are  unable  to  give  them  open  and  hon- 
orable  recognition.     Entangled  in  specula- 
tive  theories  of  human  depravity,  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  best  which  the  best  men 
can  do  they  are  unable  to  say  heartily  of  any 
one,  "  here  is  a  good  man  to  be  loved  and 
remembered  with  reverence."    There  are  no 
saints  in  the  English  church.     The  English 
church  does  not  pretend  to  them.    Her  chil- 
dren may  live  purely,  holily  and  beautifully, 
but  her  gratitude  for  them  must  be  silent  ; 
she  may  not  thank  God  for  them,  she  may 
not  hold  them  up  before  her  congregation. 
They  may  or  they  may  not  have  been  really 
good,  but  she  may  not  commit  herself  to  at- 
tributing a  substantial  value  to  the  actions  of 
a  nature  so  corrupt  as  that  of  man.     Among 
Protestants  she  is  the  worst,  for  she  is  not 
wholly  Protestant.     In  the  uttemess  of  the 
self-abnegation   of  the  genuine   Protestant 
there  is  something  really  approaching  the 
heroic.    But  she,  ambitious  of  being  Catholic 
as  well  as  Protestant,  like  that  old  church  of 
evil  memory  which  would  be  neither  hot  nor 
cold,  will  neither  wholly  abandon  merit,  nor 
wholly  claim  it ;  but  halts  on  between  two 
opinions,  claiming  and  disclaiming,  saying  and 
in  the  next  breath  again  unsaying.    The  Ox- 
ford student  being  asked  for  the  doctrine  of 
the  Anglican   church  on  good  works,  knew 
the  rocks   and  whirlpools  among  which  an 
unwary   answer    might    involve    him,   and 
steering  midway  between  Scylla  and  Charyb- 
dis,  replied,  with  laudable  caution,  ''a  few  of 
them  would  not  do  a  man  any  barm."     It  is 
scarcely  a  caricature  of  the  prudence  of  the 
Articles.     And  so  at  last  it  has  come  to  this 
with  us  ;  the  soldier  can  raise  a  pillar  to  his 
successful  general ;  the  halls  of  the  law  courts 
are   hung   round   with   portraits  of  the  er- 
mined  sages ;  Newton   has  his  statue,  and 
Harvey  and  Wstt  in  the  academies  of  the 
sciences ;  and  each  young  aspirant  after  fame 
entering  for  the  first  time  upon  the  calling 
which  he   has  chosen,  sees  high   excellence 
highly  honored  ;  sees  the   high  career,  and 
aeea  its  noble  ending,  marked  out  each  step 


of  it  in  golden  letters.  But  the  church's 
aisles  are  desolate,  and  desolate  they  must 
remain.  There  is  no  statue  for  the  Christian. 
The  empty  niches  stare  out  like  hollow  eye 
sockets  from  the  walls.  Good  men  live  in 
the  church  and  die  in  her,  whose  story  writ- 
ten out  or  told  would  be  of  inestimable  bene- 
fit, but  she  may  not  write  it.  She  may  speak 
of  goodness,  but  not  of  the  good  man  ;  as 
she  may  speak  of  sin,  but  may  not  censure 
the  sinner.  Her  position  is  critical ;  the  Dis- 
senters would  lay  hold  of  it.  She  may  not 
do  it,  but  she  will  do  what  she  can.  She 
cannot  tolerate  an  image  indeed,  or  a  picture 
of  her  own  raising  ;  she  has  no  praise  to  ut- 
ter at  her  children's  graves,  when  their  lives 
have  witnessed  to  her  teaching.  But  if 
others  will  bear  the  expense  and  will  risk  the 
sin,  she  will  offer  no  objection.  Her  walls 
are  naked.  Her  congregation,  the  wealthy 
ones  among  them,  may  adorn  them  as  they 
please.  The  splendor  of  a  dead  man's  me- 
morial shall  be  not  as  his  virtues  were,  but 
as  his  purse ;  and  his  epitaph  is  brilliant  as 
there  are  means  to  pay  for  it.  Alas  !  alas  ! 
it  is  not  the  way  they  manage  things  at  the 
museums  and  the  institutes. 

Let  this  pass,  however,  as  the  worst  case. 
There  are  other  causes  at  work  besides  the 
neglect  of  churches;  the  neglect  itself  being 
as  much  a  result  as  a  cause.  There  is  a 
common  dead  level  over  the  world,  to  which 
churches  and  teachers,  however  seemingly 
opposite,  are  alike  condemned.  As  it  is  here 
in  England,  so  it  is  with  the  American  Emer- 
son. The  fault  is  not  in  them,  but  in  the 
age  of  which  they  are  no  more  than  the  in- 
dicators. We  are  passing  out  of  old  forms 
of  activity  into  others  new  and  on  their  pres- 
ent scale  untried ;  and  how  to  work  nobly  in 
them  is  the  one  problem  for  us  all.  Surius 
will  not  profit  us,  nor  the  "  Mort  d' Arthur ;" 
our  calling  is  neither  to  the  hermitage  nor  to 
the  round  table.  Our  work  lies  now  in  those 
peaceful  occupations  which,  in  ages  called 
heroic,  were  thought  unworthy  of  noble  souls. 
In  those  it  was  the  slave  who  tilled  the 
ground,  and  wove  the  garments.  It  was  the 
ignoble  burgher  who  covered  the  sea  with 
his  ships,  and  raised  up  factories  and  work- 
shops ;  and  how  far  such  occupations  influ- 
enced the  character,  how  they  could  be  made 
to  minister  to  loftiness  of  heart,  and  high  and 
beautiful  life,  was  a  question  which  could  not 
occur  while  the  atmosphere  of  the  heroic  was 
on  all  sides  believed  so  alien  to  them.  Times 
have  changed.  The  old  hero  worship  has 
vanished  with  the  need  of  it ;  but  no  other 
has  risen  in  its  stead,  and  without  it  we 
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wander  in  the  dark.  The  common- places  of 
morality,  the  negative  commandments,  gen- 
eral exhortations  to  goodness,  while  neither 
speaker  nor  hearer  can  tell  what  they  mean 
by  goodness,  these  are  all  which  now  remain 
to  us ;  and  thrown  into  a  life  more  compli- 
cated than  any  which  the  earth  has  yet  expe- 
rienced, we  are  left  to  wind  our  way  through 
the  labyrinth  of  its  details  without  any  clue 
except  our  own  instincts,  our  own  knowledge, 
our  own  hopes  and  desires. 

We  complain  of  generalities ;  we  will  not 
leave  ourselves  exposed  to  the  same  charge. 
We  will  mention  a  few  of  the  thousand  in- 
stances in  which  we  cry  for  guidance  and  find 
none;  instances  on  which  those  who  under- 
take to  teach  us  ought  to  have  made  up  their 
minds. 

On  the  surface,  at  least,  of  the  Prayer-book, 
there  seems  to  be  something  left  remaining 
of  the  catholic  penitential  system.  Fastiog 
is  spoken  of  and  abstinence,  and  some  form  or 
other  of  self-inflicted  self-denial  is  necessarily 
meant  by  it.  It  is  a  thing  which  by  no  pos- 
sibility can  be  unimportant,  and  we  may  well 
smile  at  the  exclusive  claims  of  a  church  to 
the  cure  of  our  souls,  who  is  unable  to  say 
what  she  thinks  about  it.  Let  us  ask  her 
living  interpreters,  then,  and  what  shall  we 
get  for  an  answer  ?  either  no  answer  at  all, 
or  contradictory  answers ;  angrily,  violently, 
passionately,  contradictory.  Among  the  many 
voices,  what  is  a  young  man  to  conclude? 
He  will  conclude  naturally  according  to  his 
inclination  ;  and  if  he  chooses  right  it  will 
most  likely  be  on  a  wrong  motive. 

Again,  courage  is,  on  all  hands,  considered 
as  an  essential  of  high  character.  Among 
all  fine  people,  old  and  modern,  wherever  we 
are  able  to  get  an  insight  into  their  training 
system,  we  find  it  a  thing  particularly  at- 
tended to.  The  Greeks,  the  Romans,  the 
old  Persians,  our  own  nation  till  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  whoever  of  mankind  have 
turned  out  good  for  anything  anywhere, 
knew  very  well,  that  to  exhort  a  boy  to  be 
brave  without  training  him  in  it,  would  be 
like  exhorting  a  young  colt  to  submit  to  the 
bridle  without  breaking  him  in.  Step  by 
step,  as  he  could  bear  it,  the  boy  was  intro- 
duced to  danger ;  till  bis  pulse  ceased  to  be 
agitated,  and  he  became  familiarized  to  it  as 
his  natural  element.  It  was  a  matter  of 
carefully  considered,  thoroughly  recognized, 
and  organized  education.  But  courage,  now- 
a-days,  is  not  a  paying  virtue.  It  does  not 
help  to  make  money,  and  so  we  have  ceased 
to  care  about  it ;  and  boys  are  left  to  edu- 
cate one  another  by  their  own  semi-brutal 


instincts,  in  this,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  features  in  the  human  cha- 
racter. Schools,  as  far  as  the  masters  are  con- 
cerned with  them,  are  places  for  teaching 
Greek  and  Latin — that,  and  nothing  more. 
At  the  universities,  fox-hunting  is,  perhaps, 
the  only  discipline  of  the  kind  now  to  be 
found,  and  fox-hunting,  by  forbidding  it  and 
winking  at  it,  the  authorities  have  contrived 
to  place  on  as  demoralizing  a  footing  as  in- 
genuity could  devise. 

To  pass  from  training  to  life.  A  boy  has 
done  with  school  and  college ;  he  has  become 
a  man,  and  has  to  choose  his  profession.  It 
is  the  one  roost  serious  step  which  he  has 
yet  taken.  In  most  cases,  there  is  no  recall- 
ing it.  He  believes  that  he  is  passing  through 
life  to  eternity  ;  that  his  chance  of  getting  to 
heaven  depends  on  what  use  he  makes  of  his 
time;  he  prays  every  day  that  he  may  be 
delivered  from  temptation ;  it  is  his  business 
to  see  that  he  does  not  throw  himself  into  it. 
Now  every  one  of  the  many  professions  has 
a  peculiar  character  of  its  own,  which,  with 
rare  exceptions,  it  inflicts  on  those  who  fol- 
low it.  There  is  the  shopkeeper  type,  the 
manufacturer  type,  the  lawyer  type,  the 
medical  type,  the  soldier's,  the  sailor's.  The 
nature  of  a  man  is 

"  Like  the  Dyer's  hand, 
Subdued  to  what  it  works  in," 

and  we  can  distinguish  with  ease,  on  the 
slightest  intercourse,  to  what  class  a  grown 
person  belongs.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  his  look, 
in  his  words,  in  his  tone  of  thought,  his 
voice,  gesture,  even  in  his  hand-writing ;  and 
in  everything  which  he  does.  Every  human 
employment  has  its  especial  moral  character- 
istic, its  peculiar  temptations,  its  peculiar  in- 
fluences— of  a  subtle  and  not  easily  analysed 
kind,  and  only  to  be  seen  in  their  effects. 
Here,  therefore — here,  if  anywhere,  we  want 
Mr.  Emerson  with  his  representatives,  or  the 
church  with  her  advice  and  Warning.  But, 
in  fact,  what  attempt  do  we  see  to  under- 
stand any  of  this,  or  even  to  acknowledge  it ; 
to  master  the  moral  side  of  the  professions ; 
to  teach  young  men  entering  them  what  they 
are  to  expect,  what  to  avoid,  or  what  to  seek  ? 
Where  are  the  highest  types — the  pattern 
lawyer,  and  shopkeeper,  and  merchant? 
Are  they  all  equally  favorable  to  excellence 
of  character  ?  Do  they  offer  equal  opportu- 
nities ?  Which  best  suits  this  disposi- 
tion, and  which  best  suits  that  ?  Alas ! 
character  is  little  thought  of  in  the  choice. 
It  is  rather,  which  shall  I  best  succeed 
in  9 — ^Where  shall  I  xsAk.^  \fi5^\.  tk^ss^^^'V 
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Bat,  suppose  an  anxious  boj  to  go  for  coun- 
sel to  his  spiritual  mother  ;  to  go  to  her,  and 
ask  her  to  guide  him.  Shall  I  be  a  soldier  ? 
he  says.  What  will  she  tell  him  ?  This  and 
no  more — jou  may,  without  sin.  Shall  I  be 
a  lawyer,  merchant,  manufacturer,  trades- 
man, engineer?  Sull  the  same  answer.  But 
which  is  best?  he  demands.  We  do  not 
know  ;  we  do  not  know.  There  is  no  guilt 
in  either ;  you  may  take  which  you  please, 
provided  you  go  to  church  regularly,  and  are 
honest  and  good.  If  he  is  foolish  enough  to 
persist  further,  and  ask,  in  what  goodness 
and  honesty  consist  in  his  especial  depart- 
ment (whichever  he  selects),  he  will  receive 
the  same  answer;  in  other  words,  he  will  be 
told  to  give  every  man  his  due,  and  be  left 
to  find  out  for  himself  in  what  *'  his  due" 
consists.  It  is  like  an  artist  telling  his  pupil 
to  put  the  lights  and  shadows  in  their  due 
places,  and  leaving  it  to  the  pupiFs  ingenuity 
to  interpret  such  instructive  directions. 

One  more  instance  of  an  obviously  practi- 
cal kind.  Masters,  few  people  will  now  de- 
ny, owe  certain  duties  to  their  workmen  be- 
yond payment  at  the  competition  price  for 
their  labor,  and  the  workmen  owe  something 
to  their  masters  beyond  making  their  own 
best  bargain.  Courtesy,  on  the  one  side,  and 
respect  on  the  other,  are  at  least  due  ;  and 
wherever  human  beings  are  brought  in  con- 
tact, a  number  of  reciprocal  obligations  at 
once  necessarily  arise  out  of  the  conditions  of 
their  position.  It  is  a  question  which  at  this 
moment  is  convulsing  an  entire  branch  of 
English  trade.  It  is  this  question  which  has 
skaken  the  continent  like  an  earthquake,  and 
yet  it  is  one,  which  the  more  it  \s  thought 
about,  the  more  clearly  seems  to  refuse  to 
admit  of  being  dealt  with  by  legislation.  It 
is  a  question  for  the  gospel  and  not  for  the 
law.  The  duties  are  of  the  kind  which  it  is 
the  business,  not  of  the  state,  but  of  the 
church,  to  look  to.  Why  is  the  church  si- 
lent? There  are  duties;  let  her  examine 
them,  sift  them,  prove  them,  and  then  point 
them  out.  Why  not  ?  Alas !  she  cannot, 
she  dare  not  give  offence,  and  therefore  must 
find  none.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  we  have  a 
rough  trial  to  pass  through,  before  we  see 
our  way  and  understand  our  obligations 
here.  Yet,  far  off  we  seem  to  see  a  time 
when  the  lives,  the  actions  of  the  really 
great,  great  good  masters,  great  good  land- 
lords, great  good  working  men,  will  be  laid 
out  once  more  before  their  several  orders, 
laid  out  in  the  name  of  Qod,  as  once  the 
saints^  lives  were;  and  the  same  sounds  shall 
be  beard  in  factory  and  in  counting-house  as 


once  sounded  through  abbey,  chapel,  and 
cathedral  aisle — "  Look  at  these  men ;  bless 
God  for  them,  and  follow  them." 

And  let  no  one  fear  that,  if  such  happy 
time  were  come,  it  would  result  in  a  tame 
and  weary  sameness ;  that  the  beautiful  ?ari- 
ety  of  individual  fortn  would  be  lost,  drilled 
away  in  regimental  uniformity ;  even  if  it 
were  so,  it  need  not  be  any  the  worse  for  us ; 
we  are  not  told  to  develop  our  individuali- 
ties, we  are  told  to  bear  fruit.  The  poor 
vagabond,  with  all  his  individualities  about 
him,  if  by  luck  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
recruiting  sergeant,  finds  himself,  a  year 
later,  with  his  red  coat  and  his  twelve  months' 
training,  not  a  little  the  better  for  the  loss  of 
them.  But  such  schooling  as  we  have  been 
speaking  of  will  drill  out  only  such  individu- 
alities as  are  of  the  unworthy  kind,  and  throw 
the  strength  of  the  nature  into  the  develop- 
ment of  the  healthiest  features  in  it.  Far 
more,  as  things  now  are,  we  see  men  sinking 
into  sameness — an  inorganic,  unwholesome 
sameness,  in  which  the  higher  nature  is  sub- 
dued, and  the  man  is  sacrificed  to  the  pro- 
fession. The  circumstances  of  his  life  are  his 
world,  and  he  sinks  under  them ;  he  does  not 
conquer  them.  If  he  has  to  choose  between 
the  two,  God's  uniform  is  better  than  the 
world's.  The  first  gives  him  freedom ;  the 
second  takes  it  from  him.  Only  here,  as  in 
everything,  we  must  understand  the  nature 
of  the  element  in  which  we  work ;  understand 
it ;  understand  the  laws  of  it.  Throw  off  the 
lower  laws ;  the  selfish  debasing  influences  of 
the  profession ;  obey  the  higher ;  follow  love, 
truthfulness,  manliness ;  follow  the  first,  and 
make  the  profession  serve  them  ;  and  that  is 
freedom  ;  there  is  none  else  possible  for  man : 

"  Das  geaetz  soil  nur  nns  Freiheit  geben," 

and  whatever  individuality  is  lost  in  the  pro- 
cess, we  may  feel  assured  that  the  devil  has 
too  much  to  do  with,  to  make  us  care  to  be 
rid  of  it. 

But  how  to  arrive  at  this  ?  so  easy  as  it  is 
to  suggest  on  paper,  so  easy  to  foretell  in 
words.  Raise  the  level  of  public  opinion, 
we  might  say ;  insist  on  a  higher  standard,  in 
the  economist's  language,  increase  the  de- 
mand for  goodness,  and  the  supply  will  fol- 
low ;  or,  at  any  rate,  men  will  do  their  best. 
Until  we  require  more  of  one  another,  more 
will  not  be  provided.  But  this  is  but  to  re- 
state the  problem  in  other  words.  How  are 
we  to  touch  the  heart ;  how  to  awaken  the 
desire  ?  We  believe  that  the  good  man,  the 
great  mai^,  NvViatever  he  be,  prince  or  peas- 
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ant,  is  reftlly  lovelj ;  that  reallj  and  trnlj,  if 
we  can  only  see  him,  be  more  than  anything 
will  move  us ;  and  at  least,  we  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  the  artificial  hindrances, 
which  prevent  our  lifting  him  above  the 
crowd,  shall  be  swept  away.  He  in  his 
beautiful  life  is  a  thousand  times  more  God's 
witness  than  any  preacher  in  a  pulpit,  and 
his  light  must  not  be  concealed  any  more. 
As  we  said,  what  lies  in  the  way  of  our  sa- 
cred recognition  of  great  men,  is  more  than 
anything  else  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  good 
works.  We  do  not  forget  what  it  meant 
when  the  world  first  heard  of  it.  It  was  a 
cry  from  the  very  sanctuary  of  the  soul,  fling- 
ing off  and  execrating  the  accursed  theory  of 
merits,  the  sickening  parade  of  redundant 
saintly  virtues,  which  the  Roman  church  had 
converted  into  stock,  and  dispensed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  believers.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  pour  out  our  nausea  on  so  poor,  yet 
so  detestable  a  force.  But  it  seems  with  all 
human  matters,  that  as  soon  as  spiritual 
truths  are  petrified  into  doctrines,  it  is  an- 
other name  for  their  death.  They  die,  cor- 
rupt, and  breed  a  pestilence.  The  doctrine  of 
good  works  was  hurled  away  by  an  instinct 
of  generous  feeling,  and  this  feeling  itself  has 
again  become  frozen,  and  a  fresh  disease  has 
followed  upon  it.  Nobody  (or,  at  least,  no- 
body good  for  anything)  will  lay  a  claim  to 
merit  for  this  or  that  good  action  which  he 
may  have  done.  Exactly  in  proportion  as  he 
is  really  good,  will  be  the  eagerness  with 
which  he  will  refuse  all  credit  for  it.  He 
will  cry  out,  with  all  his  soul, "  Not  unto  us 
— not  unto  us." 

And  yet,  practically,  we  all  know  and  feel 
that  between  man  and  man,  there  is  an  infi- 
nite moral  difference ;  one  is  good,  one  is  bad, 
another  hovers  between  the  two ;  the  whole 
of  our  conduct  to  each  other  is  necessarily 
governed  by  a  recognition  of  this  fact,  just 
as  it  is  in  the  analogous  question  of  the  will. 
Ultimately,  we  are  nothing  of  ourselves  ;  we 
know  that  we  are  but  what  God  has  given 
us  grace  to  be — we  did  not  make  ourselves — 
we  do  not  keep  ourselves  here — we  are  but 
what  in  the  eternal  order  of  Providence  we 
were  designed  to  be — exactly  that  and  no- 
thing else ;  and  yet  we  treat  each  other  as 
responsible  ;  we  cannot  help  it.  The  most 
rigid  Calvinist  cannot  eliminate  his  instincts  ; 
his  love  and  hatred  seem  rather  to  deepen 
in  intensity  of  coloring  as,  logically,  his  creed 
should  lead  him  to  conquer  them  as  foolish. 
It  is  useless,  it  is  impossible,  to  bring  down 
these  celestial  mysteries  upon  earth,  to  try 
to  see  our  way  by  them,  or  determine  our 


feelings  by  them:  men  are  good,  men  are 
bad,  relatively  to  us  and  to  our  understand- 
ing if  you  will,  but  still  really,  and  they  must 
be  treated  so. 

There  is  no  more  mischievous  faleshood 
than  to  persist  in  railing  at  man's  nature,  as 
if  it  were  all  vile  together,  as  if  the  best  and 
the  worst  which  comes  of  it  were  in  God's 
sight  equally  without  worth.  Alas,  these 
denunciations  tend  too  fatally  to  realize  them- 
selves. Tell  a  man  that  no  good  which  he 
can  do  is  of  any  value,  and  depend  upon  it 
he  will  take  you  at  your  word,  most  especially 
will  the  wealthy,  comfortable,  luxurious  man, 
just  the  man  who  has  most  means  to  do  good, 
and  whom  of  all  things  it  is  most  necessary 
to  stimulate  to  it.  Surely  we  should  not  be 
afraid.  The  instincts  which  God  has  placed 
in  our  hearts  are  to  mighty  for  us  to  be  able 
to  extinguish  them  with  doctrinal  sophistry ; 
we  love  the  good  man,  praise  him,  admire 
him — we  cannot  help  it ;  and  surely  it  is 
mere  cowardice  to  shrink  from  recognising 
it  openly,  thankfully,  divinely  recognising  it. 
If  true  at  all,  there  is  no  truth  in  heaven  or 
earth  of  deeper  practical  importance  to  us. 
And  Protestantism  must  have  lapsed  from 
its  once  free  generous  spirit,  if  it  persists  in 
imposing  a  dogma  of  its  own  upon  our  hearts, 
when  its  touch  is  fatal  as  the  touch  of  a  tor- 
pedo to  any  high  or  noble  endeavors  after 
excellence. 

"  Drive  out  nature  with  a  fork,  she  ever 
comes  running  back ;"  and  while  we  leave 
out  of  consideration  the  reality,  we  are  filling 
the  chasm  with  inventions  of  our  own.  The 
only  novels  which  are  popular  among  us,  are 
those  which  picture  the  successful  battles  of 
modern  men  and  women  with  modern  life, 
which  are  imperfect  shadows  of  those  real 
battles  which  every  reader  has  seen  in  some 
form  or  other,  or  has  longed  to  see  in  his 
own  small  sphere.  It  shows  where  the  crav- 
ing lies  if  we  had  but  the  courage  to  meet 
it ;  why  need  we  fall  back  on  imagination  to 
create  what  God  has  created  for  us  ?  In 
every  department  of  human  life,  in  the  more 
and  the  less,  there  is  always  one  man  who  is 
the  best,  and  one  type  of  man  which  is  the 
best,  living  and  working  their  silent  way  to 
heaven  in  the  very  middle  of  us.  Let  us 
find  them  then — let  us  see  what  it  is  which 
makes  them  the  best,  and  raise  up  their 
excellencies  into  an  acknowledged  and  open 
standard,  of  which  they  themselves  shall  be 
the  living  witness.  Is  there  a  landlord  who 
is  spendmg  his  money,  not  on  pineries  and 
hothouses,  but  on  schools,  and  washhouses 
and  drains,  nsVio  >&  \««^  YCi\Ko\»  ^s^  ^^  Ta»s|^ 
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nificence  of  hw  own  grwad  house,  than  in 
providing  cottages  for  his  people  where  de- 
cency is  possible ;  then  let  us  not  pass  him 
by  with  a  torpid  wonder  or  a  vanishing  emo- 
tion of  pleasure,  rather  let  us  seize  him  and 
raise  him,  up  upon  a  pinnacle,  that  other  land- 
lords may  gaze  upon  him  if,  perhaps,  their 
hearts  may  prick  them,  and  that  the  world 
may  learn  from  what  one  man  has  done  what 
they  have  a  right  to  require  that  the  others 
shall  do,  and  so  on,  through  all  the  thousand 
channels  of  life.  It  should  not  be  so  diffi- 
cult ;  the  machinery  is  ready,  both  to  find 
your  men  and  to  use  them.  In  theory,  at 
l^ast,  every  parish  has  its  pastor,  and  the 
state  of  every  soul  is  or  ought  to  be  known  ; 
we  know  not  what  turn  things  may  take,  or 


what  silent  changes  are  mshiog  on  below  us. 
But  while  the  present  organization  remains 
■  but,  alas  no !  —  it  is  no  use  talking  of 

a  church  bound  hand  and  foot  in  state  shackles 
stretching  its  limbs  in  any  wholesome  activity. 
If  the  teachers  of  the  people  really  were  the 
wisest  and  best,  and  noblest  men  among  us, 
this  and  a  thousand  other  blessed  things  would 
follow  from  it ;  and  till  then  let  us  be  con- 
tent to  work  and  pray,  and  lay  our  hand  to 
the  wheel  wherever  we  can  find  a  spoke  to 
grasp.  Corruptio  optimi  e$t  peMsima;  the 
national  churcn  as  it  oueht  to  be  is  as  the 
soul  and  conscience  of  the  body  politic,  but 
a  man  whose  body  has  the  direction  of  his 
conscience  we  do  not,  commonly  consider  in 
the  most  hopeful  moral  condition. 
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When  we  think  deliberately  about  Dr. 
Johnson's  famous  attack  on  sacred  poetry, 
we  are  less  amazed  at  its  falsehood  than  at 
its  flagrant  impertinence  and  absurdity. 
Why,  at  the  tirre  when  it  was  written,  one- 
half  of  the  poetry,  and  best  poetry  in  the 
world,  was  sacred.  The  Bible  then  existed, 
with  its  vast  masses  of  poetic  matter  *'  pressed 
down,  shaken  together,  and  running  over." 
Dante's  "  Divina  Commedia,"  and  Tasso's 
"  Jerusalem  Delivered,"  and  Spencer's  "  Fae- 
ry Queen,"  and  Cowley's  *'  Davideis,"  and 
Milton's  **  Paradise  Lost,"  and  "  Paradise  Re- 
gained," and  "  Hymn  on  the  Nativity,"  and 
Young's  "  Niffht  Thoughts,"  were  then,  and 
were  confessedly,  the  highest  strains  of  poetry 
extant,  and  were  all  more  or  less  sacred  in 
their  aim  and  subject.  And  yet,  in  the  face 
of  all  this,  the  purblind  giant  ventured  to 
assert,  that  sacred  poetry  per  se  was  naught, 
//  not  an  impiety  and  a  crime  1 


This  solemn  paradox  has  long  ago  sunk  to 
the  bottom,  whence  it  should  never  have 
arisen.  Nay,  an  opinion  is  gaining  ground, 
that  all  lofty  poetry  tends  towards  the  sacred, 
and  lies  under  the  shadow  of  the  divine. 
Poetry  is  like  fire,  which,  even  when  employed 
in  culinary  or  destructive  purposes,  points  its 
column  upwards,  and  seems  to  transmit  the 
flower  and  essence  of  its  conquests  to  heaven. 
All  poetry  that  does  not  thus  ascend  is  of  a 
mean  or  secondary  order.  And  need  we  say 
what  a  flood  of  religious  song  has  arisen  up 
since  the  dictum  of  the  lexicographer,  and 
drowned  it  in  the  waves  ? 

Our  object  in  the  following  series  is  to 
select  a  few  of  the  leading  religious  poets  of 
the  last  and  this  century,  and  to  seek  to  bring 
out  not  only  their  literary  merits,  but  the 
various  religious  ideas  of  which  their  writings 
are  the  expressions. 

We  select  first  Robert  Blair,  minister  of 
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Athelstaneford,  and  autbor  of  "  The  Grave." 
We  know  nothing  more  of  his  life  or  private 
character  than  what  we  find  in  the  common 
encyclopaedias,  and  cannot  even  point  out  any 
source  of  additional  information,  although 
probably  some  such  does  exist.  He  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  in  1699,  ordained  at  Athel- 
ataneford.  East  Lothian,  in  1731,  spent  there 
the  remainder  of  his  quiet  and  studious  life, 
was  pious  and  diligent  as  a  minister,  married 
Miss  Isabella  Law,  daughter  of  Professor  Law 
of  Edinburgh  University,  had  by  her  five  sons 
and  one  daughter  (his  fourth  son  became  the 
celebrated  President  Blair),  and  died  in  1746, 
at  the  somewhat  early  age  of  forty-seven. 
Hb  "  Grave,'*  although  not  printed  till  1743. 
was  chiefly  composed  before  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry.  He  lies  now  in  the  quiet 
kirkyard  of  his  parish,  without  even  a  stone 
to  knark  the  spot.  But  more  of  this  ere  we 
be  done. 

It  is  of  "The  Grave,"  then,  and  not  of 
its  autbor,  that  we  propose  at  present  to 
speak.  It  is  not  certainly  a  great  poem,  but 
it  is  a  glorious  fragment  of,  or  rather  book  in, 
a  great  poem.  To  this  daring  limner  the 
Grave  gave  a  first  short  sitting,  but  no  more, 
and  the  poem  is  the  rough  but  powerful 
sketch  produced  thereat. 

Indeed,  the  shorter  perhaps  so  much  the 
better.  A  poem,  callea  "  The  Grave,"  of  ten 
or  twelve  books,  would  have,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, failed.  It  would  have  detained  our 
thoughts  too  long  on  a  subject  always  dis- 
agreeable. The  poem,  too,  would  (to  use  an 
expression  of  a  clever  friend  about  Pollok's 
**  Course  of  Time")  "  have  wanted  a  back- 
bone." The  grave,  as  a  subject,  has  no  unity 
and  no  story.  It  stands  by  itself,  hollow, 
solitary,  with  its  momentary  ghastly  yawn- 
inge,  its  general  repose,  and  the  dark  mys- 
teries which,  whether  open  or  shut,  it  con- 
ceals in  its  silent  bosom.  When  you  intro- 
duce the  thought  of  **  Resurrection,"  you 
start  the  subject  of  another  poem,  and  "  death 
is  swallowed  up  in  victory,"  And  hence  we 
think  we  can  account  for  what  has  been  often 
thought  the  lame  and  impotent  conclusion  of 
this  poem.  Blair  was  writing  of  the  power 
and  triumphs  of  the  grave.  He  left  it  to 
others  to  sing,  in  full  diapason,  the  glories  of 
the  resurrection.  ,  It  was  enough  for  his  pur- 
pose to  allude  to  it,  at  the  close,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  intimate  his  own  belief  in  its  real- 
ity. Surely  he  who  requires  the  painter  of 
**  Night,"  to  introduce  into  the  same  piece 
"  Morning,"  expects  too  much. 

It  is  to  a  portraiture  of  this,  the  night  of 
earth,  that  Blair  boldly  addresses  himself. 

vol.  XXVI  NO.  ni 


Many,  we  imagine,  think  hb  style  of  treating 
the  subject  more  bold  than  reverent.  He 
does  not  seem  sufficiently  awed  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  grave.  He  treats  it  somewhat 
abruptly,  and  in  a  cavalier  fashion.  This 
sprang  partly  from  the  age  at  which  the  poem 
was  composed  (young  poets,  like  Words- 
worth's little  cottage  girl, "  what  caii  they 
know  of  death  ?"),  and  partly  from  the  dar- 
ing quality  of  his  genius.  Michael  Angelo 
paled  not  in  the  presence  of  his  Moses; 
Dante  trembled  not  in  his  Hell ;  and  Blair, 
to  use  the  finest  line  in  all  Aytoun's  poetry, 
must  be  calm  and  firm>  even  when  '*  face  to 
face  with  death."  Besides,  what  at  first  seems 
careless  roughness,  turns  out  more  proba- 
bly to  be  impatient  haste,  as  of  one  reluc- 
tantly yet  determinedly  digging  a  grave  in 
a  suspected  and  dreary  spot.  Thus,  in  eager- 
ness to  part  from  his  gloomy  theme,  although 
fearing  it  not,  does  Blair  dash  down  bis  rugged 
and  powerful  lines. 

There  is  something  hirsute  and  unpolished 
in  the  tone  and  style  of  the  poem.  **  It  has," 
says  Campbell,  **  the  effect  of  a  countenance 
which,  without  regular  features,  has  a  power- 
ful expression."  The  pictures  are  all  forcible, 
but  the  most  striking  are  those  of  the  darker 
a^d  more  terrible  objects.  He  succeeds  best 
in  describing  the  triumphs  of  death  over  the 
rich,  the  strong,  and  the  powerful.  And 
when  he  comes  to  announce  the  approaching 
defeat  of  the  last  enemy,  it  is  in  the  terms 
of  a  somewhat  coarse  triumph,  which  sound 
like  a  caricature  of  the  grand  challeoge  of 
the  apostle — "  0,  death,  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
0,  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?"  Blair  assails 
him  in  such  powerful  Billingsgate,  as — 

"  O,  great  raan-eater, 
Unheard  of  epicure  without  a  fellow, 
Thou  must  render  up  thy  dead, 
And  with  high  interest  too." 

A  Gallery  of  Death  were  a  striking  and  sin- 
gular one — we  mean,  of  the  various  forms 
and  images  under  which  both  the  poetic  and 
the  popular  imaginations  have  represented 
him.  This  would  include  such  figures  as  the 
Death  of  the  Grecian  Mythology,  a  fair  youth 
with  an  inverted  torch  in  his  hand — the  Death 
of  the  Revelation,  seated  on  his  white  steed, 
his  "tail  streaming  like  a  cataract  in  the 
wind  " — the  Death  Angel  of  Arabia — Mil- 
ton's Gigantic  Monster,  for  a  hideous  monster 
and  roiscreation  he  is,  animated  with  a  mere 
appetital  fury,  and  no  more  poetical  than 
would  be  an  impersonation  of  the  vulgar 
principle  of  hunger — w>dB>axtk^^^wsiS|,^»xv- 
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cature  of  his  country's  commoD  notion  of  the 
Destroyer.  The  Death  of  Blair  is  a  mere 
cannibal,  even  less  ideal  than  Milton's.  Truly 
does  Hazlitt  observe,  that  *'  death  is  a  mighty 
abstraction — an  ugly  customer,  who  will  not 
be  invited  to  supper."  Nor  is  he  easily  paint- 
ed. Perhaps  Chaucer's  picture  of  him,  as 
an  old  man  meeting  the  three  brothers  who, 
in  their  madness,  have  gone  forth  to  seek 
and  to  kill  Death,  and  who  sends  them  on 
errands  which  end  in  the  death  of  all  three 
(**  they  hear  no  more  of  him,  but  it  is  Death 
they  have  encountered  "),  is  the  most  power- 
ful of  all.  No  painter  yet  has  existed  who 
could  adequately  represent  Death,  in  this 
notion  of  him,  as  the  Evening  Breath  of  God 
passing  across  the  uoiverse,  telling  the  flowers 
to  wither,  and  men  to  die,  in  the  same  pierc- 
ing whisper,  not  destroying,  but  merely 
hushing  man  to  transient  silence,  speaking, 
like  Jesus  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  to  the 
throbbing  pulses  and  rolling  waves  of  the  sea 
of  life,  and  immediately  there  is  a  great  calm. 
We  shall  never  forget  reading,  when  a  boy, 
a  strange  wild  tale  in  a  newspaper,  called 
"  The  Vision  of  Death."  It  described  Death 
as  an  actual  being — an  old  man,  with  a  sneer 
on  his  lip,  grey  hairs,  and  a  face  of  unutter- 
able age,  appearing  at  successive  times  to  the 
father  of  a  family^  who  are  marked  as  his 
victims,  looking  at  him  suddenlyiover  a  church- 
yard evening  wall,  pulling  at  midnight  his 
bedclothes,  found  sitting  on  the  grave  of  one 
of  his  departed  sons,  which  he  has  gone  alone 
at  night  to  visit — each  apparition  followed  by 
a  death  in  his  household,  till  all  and  himself 
are  gone.  Words  cannot  describe  the  im- 
pressions made  on  our  imagination  by  the 
fearful  story.  It  literally  haunted  us  for 
months.  We  often  turned  up  our  eyes,  half 
expecting  to  see  the  old  man  looking  down. 
When  we  chanced  to  wake  at  midnight,  we 
were  wont  to  plunge  our  head  into  the  bed- 
clothes, lest  we  should  see  him  seated  beside 
the  bed.  And  once  reading  the  tale  over 
again  at  broad  noon,  alone  in  our  father's 
study  (the  bed  where  he  died  stood  in  the 
apartment — a  bed  from  which,  on  another 
occasion,  about  two  years  afterwards,  and  a 
month  or  so  before  his  death,  we  distinctly 
heard,  again,  too,  at  noonday,  a  deep  sigh  issu- 
ing while  there  was  no  one  hut  ourselues  in  the 
room),  we  were  so  terrified,  that  we  rushed 
down  stairs  to  the  parlor,  where  various  per- 
sons were  sitting.  This  was  at  a  time,  too, 
when  we  had  learned  to  despise  all  ghost 
stories  and  vulgar  superstitions,  and  the  effect 
must  have  been  owing  to  the  the  terrible  in- 
terest  of  the  story  acting  upon  a  young  and 


susceptible  fancr.  Certain  it  is,  that  for  some 
five  months — from,  we  fancy,  December, 
1 823,  till  May,  1824 — there  was  not  an  hour  in 
which  we  were  entirely  free  from  the  pamc 
terror  produced  by  "  The  Vision  of  Death." 
The  summer  sunshine  and  breezes  at  last 
melted  it  away,  and  our  only  supersiitions  ever 
since,  if  so  they  are,  have  been  connected  with 
dreams  and  presentiments,  in  both  of  which, 
especially  the  latter,  we  are  profound  believ- 
ers, not  to  speak  of  a  belief  in  certain  coin- 
cidences, and  practice  of  certain  little  odd  ob- 
servances, at  which  the  world  would  laugh 
were  it  to  know  them,  and  at  which  we 
laugh  ourselves. 

To  return  to  Blair.  Full  of  invective  as 
his  poem  is,  there  is  no  misanthropy  or  malig- 
nant feeling  in  it  all.  His  exultation  over 
those  he  accuses,  is  rather  that  of  conscious 
power  than  of  ferocity.  He  is  not  the  sav- 
age, but  the  artist.  Severely  as  he  charac- 
terises the  miser — terribly  as  he  lashes  the 
proud  wicked  man,  pompously  hearsed  into 
hell — and  stem  though  be  the  irony  with 
which  he  pursues  the  beauty  from  her  look- 
ing-glass to  the  clods,  **  where  the  high-fed 
worm,  in  lazy  volumes  rolled,  feeds  on  her 
damask  cheek  " — the  fine  imagery,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  touch,  serve  alike  to  show 
that  his  spirit  is  nevertheless  that  of  an  angry 
man,  not  of  an  accusing  demon.  He  does 
not,  as  Pollok  sometimes,  we  fear,  does,  love 
to  linger  above  moral  desolations.  He  does 
not  dwell  in  and  brood  over  them  like  an 
owl,  but  passes  across  them  with  the  swift 
brushing  wing  of  a  bird  returning  to  her  eve- 
ning nest.  He  sees  and  shows  them  because 
they  are  in  his  way  ;  he  never  goes  out  of 
his  way  to  search  for  them.  Hence  there  is 
nothing  morbid,  hardly  even  melancholy,  in 
this  poem,  **  The  Grave ;"  no  whining  above 
the  sepulchre,  no  vain  raving  against  it,  little 
arguing  with  or  obtesting  its  inevitable  jaws, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  hard,  stern,  yet  not 
inhuman  daguerreotyping  of  its  gloomy  fea- 
tures. 

The  poem  fulfils,  we  think,  the  following 
tests  of  true  merit :  It  is  original ;  it  has 
been  generally  popular;  it  has  been  more 
frequently  quoted  than  almost  any  other 
poem — indeed,  than  any  of  a  similar  kind  or 
size ;  it  has  served  remarkably  to  color  after 
poetry,  and  it  is  as  yet  the  best  poem  on  the 
subject.  Its  originality  has,  so  far  as  we 
know,  never  been  questioned.  **  The  Grave" 
YThs published  before  the  "Night Thoughts," 
and  written  before  the  **  Last  Day"  of  Young 
had  been  published.  To  the  former  of  these 
it  has  some  resemblance,  but  none  to  the 
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latter,  nor  to  any  of  the  religous  poems  of 
the  century  before.  lU  free  and  energetic 
motion^  its  fearless  touch,  the  rapid  succes- 
tioD  and  brief  poignant  force  of  its  pictures, 
its  carelessness  in  minute  effects  and  absence 
of  elaborate  polish,  its  stem  fidelity  to  nature 
and  to  life,  its  vigorous  raciness — all  combine 
in  proving  it  the  first  effort  of  a  great  orig- 
inal genius,  with  an  eye,  an  imagination,  a 
hand,  and  a  language  of  his  own.  His  very 
commonplace,  like  Cowper's,  is  daring.  He 
kx>k8  at  and  handles  the  common  circum- 
stances of  death,  as  we  might  conceive  the 
first  man  to  have  done,  when  he  had  newly 
become  acquainted  with  the  gloomy  stranger. 
It  is  as  if  he  were  plucking  grass  from  Abers 
grave,  or  shaking  dew  from  the  first  night 
shade  which  drooped  over  his  murdered  dust. 
To  his  eye,  the  grave  has  not  lost  its  original 
gloss  and  fearful  glory,  and  liaa  gathered 
around  it,  besides,  the  dear  or  dismal  associa- 
tions of  six  thousand  years.  He  has  not 
dealt  with  the  subject  reconditely,  or  meta- 
physically, or  ideally,  but  has  looked  the 
great  naked  fact  in  the  face,  and,  from  the 
plainest  materials,  has  constructed  a  poem, 
which  has  gone  to  the  world's  heart. 

Its  popularity  is  as  undoubted  as  its  native 
power.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  owing  to  its 
subject,  and  partly  to  its  shortness,  but  not 
wholly  to  these.  It  arises  as  much  from  its 
unique  and  admirable  execution.  The  task 
was  new ;  it  was  congenial  to  men's  minds, 
and  it  was  accomplished  speedily,  in  short 
compass,  and  with  perfect  ease  and  mastery. 
And  thus  these  "  Rough  Notes  for  a  Poem 
on  the  Grave  "  rose  instantly  to  fame,  were 
eopied  into  all  school-books,  lay  in  the  win- 
dows of  cottages  and  wayside  inns,  pervaded 
America,  were  translated  into  other  lan- 
gpii^es ;  while  pleasing,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, the  pious,  won  acceptance  even  with  the 
profane,  and  are  still,  after  a  century,  known 
to  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  in 
Britain  and  throughout  the  world.  Perhaps 
we  should  add  another,  though  a  very  sub- 
ordinate reason,  for  the  popularity  of  the 
Poem.  It  was  it's  author  first  and  last.  He 
wrote  himself  easily  up — he  never  tried  and 
succeeded  in  writing  himself  laboriously 
doten. 

Few  poems  have  supplied  more  apt  and 
striking  quotations.  It  is  a  very  quarry  of 
household  words  and  sententious  truths, 
yielding,  in  this  quality,  not  even  to  Young  or 
Cow  per,  but  to  Shakspeare  alone.  Indeed, 
many  of  his  expressions  might  pass,  and 
have  passed,  for  bits  of  "  Hamlet.'  Take  a 
few: — 


*'  Friendship,  mysterioas  cement  of  the  sool, 
Sweetener  of  life,  and  solder  of  society.'* 

^  Son  of  the  morning,  whither  art  then  gone  7 
Where  hast  thou  hid  thy  many-spangled  head, 
And  the  majestic  menace  of  thine  eyes, 
Felt  from  afar  7" 

"  Sorry  pre-eminence  of  high  descent, 
Above  the  vulgar,  bom  to  rol  in  siati" 

(Hence,  by  the  way,  Byron's  famous  lines  :— 

"  It  seem'd  the  mockery  of  hell  to  fold 
The  rottenness  of  eighty  years  in  gold) 

^  What  would  offend  the  eye  in  a  good  picture, 
The  pamter  casts  discreetly  into  shade." 

The  exquisite  description  of  putrefying 
beauty  has  been  already  given.  That  of  the 
strong  man  dying  is  intensely  Shakspearian ; 
and  even  more  so  is  the  picture,  commencing 
with,  *'  Death's  shafts  fly  quick,"  particularly 
the  passage  about  the  sexton.  A  hundred 
others  might  be  adduced,  but  it  is  needless. 
The  poem  is  one  tissue  of  texts. 

Many,  besides  Byron,  have  been  more  or 
less  indebted  to,  or  at  least  inspired  by, 
"The  Grave."  Young  has  kindled  his 
night-lamp  once  and  again  at  its  phosphoric 
flame.  More  quaint,  more  antithetic,  with 
passages  of  more  sustained  and  swelling 
power — with  gleams,  perhaps,  of  deeper 
thought,  and  with  bursts  of  more  impassion- 
ed earnestness,  the  author  of  the  "Night 
Thoughts "  has  less  ease,  nature,  and  fewer 
of  those  happy  touches,  which  light  upon 
even  genius  only  in  rare  and  favored  mo- 
ments. In  these  points,  and  in  a  peculiar 
power  of  rough  moral  anatomy  and  vivid, 
hurrying  satire,  Cowper  is  nearer  Blair,  and 
has  a  deeper  gloom  on  his  spirit,  teaches  a 
more  austere  morality,  abounas  more  in  pure 
theological  matter,  and  wears  on  his  lips  a 
wilder  and  more  prophetic  fire.  James  Gra- 
hame,  of  the  "Sabbath,"  is  altogether  a 
gentler,  a  more  refined,  and  a  weaker  spirit 
than  Blair,  but  resembles  him  somewhat  in 
the  occasional  rudeness  of  his  versification^ 
and  in  sudden  felicitous  pictorial  flashes.  In 
"The  Grave,"  we  find  unquestionably  the 
germ  of  that  noble  poem,  the  "  Course  of 
Time ;"  and  if  in  aught  Pollok  excel  Blair,  it 
is  in  the  feverish  intensity,  the  hectie  heat» 
and  the  morbid  fury  of  his  temperament^ 
which,  if  they  are  the  soarces  of  much  of  his 
strength  are  those  also  of  more  of  his  weak« 
ness. 

We  have  had,  since  Blair's  day,  no  poem 
on  a  similar  subject  comparable  to  "The 
Grave,"  unless,  indeed,  we  except  Br^aaC^ 
"  Thanaio^w."    *l\x^  \^\.\Kt^  Vywv^^iv^a^  ^ 
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poem  altogether  of  a  different  sort,  and  with 
a  different  object  It  separatee  the  thought 
of  death  and  burial  from  that  of  human  de- 
pravity, and  looks  at  them  simply  in  their 
poetical  aspects.  Of  resurrection  it  makes 
no  mention.  Its  main  thought  (a  thought 
suggested  by  a  line  in  the  ''  Grave  ** — 

"  What  18  this  world  7 
What,  bat  a  spacioas  burial-place  unwallM  V^ 

is  that  of  the  world  a  vast  sepulchre,  rolling 
through  the  heavens,  and  its  moral  is  to  incul- 
cate upon  the  death-devoted  dust,  which  we 
call  man,  the  duty  of  dropping  into  its  kin- 
dred dust  as  quietly  and  gracefully  as  pos- 
sible. In  music,  it  is  far  superior  to  **  The 
Grave ;"  in  moral,  in  theological  truth,  and 
in  genuine  poetic  power,  as  far  inferior. 
Blair,  and  not  Bryant,  remains  the  laureate 
of  the  grave. 

And  yet,  we  eould  conceive  the  subject 
handled  in  a  higher  style  than  by  either. 
The  religious  view  of  the  grave  entertained 
by  Blair  is  rather  harsh,  that  of  Bryant  is 
too  soft.  The  grave,  to  Blair,  is  too  much 
of  an  enemy ;  to  Bryant,  it  is  a  mere  mother, 
wrapping  her  children,  whether  wise  or 
fbohsn,  m  her  bosom  for  ever,  with  equal 
care,  or  rather  with  equal  indifference.  May 
not  the  true  view  lie  between  ?  Must  it  not 
lie  between  ?  And  were  it  not  better  to  paint 
the  sepulchre  as  simply  a  sublime  pause — a 
rest  to  all,  before  the  trial  of  the  judgment- 
seat — a  sleep  of  their  bodies,  preparatory  to, 
and  refreshing  all  for,  the  Grand  Assize? 
Alike  the  good  and  the  bad,  saints  and  crim- 
inals must  sleep  out  their  night's  sleep,  and 
touch  their  native  earth,  ere  they  can  stand 
before  the  last  tribunal,  and  confront  those 
eyes  of  the  Lamb,  which  are  as  a  flame  of 
fire.  We  could  conceive  the  grandest  poet- 
ical effects  produced  by  a  proper  manage- 
ment of  some  such  thought ;  and  the  sleep 
of  the  Furies,  in  that  dread  drama  of  "  Es- 
chylus,"  would  appear  tame  and  meaning- 
less, when  compared  with  the  sleep  of  all 
men  (their  spirits  away  for  a  time  to  another 
region)  in  the  antechamber  of  destiny,  await- 
ing the  blast  of  the  resistless  trumpet,  and 
the  opening  of  the  doors  which  lead  to  the 
bar  of  eternal  judgment!  Enough,  that 
Blair  has  admirably  expressed  his  own  idea 
of  the  grave — an  idea  true,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
and  which  is  still  current  in  our  general  be- 
lief, and  powerfully  effective  on  the  great 
majority  of  Christian  minds. 


We  recur,  ere  we  dose,  to  the  statement 
made  at  the  beginning — the  author  of  this 
remarkable  poem  is  without  a  monument! 
His  dust  lies  in  the  graveyard  of  his  own 
parish,  undistinguished  save  by  his  initials, 
R.  A.  B.  Is  this  not  a  disgrace  to  his  parish, 
to  Scotland,  to  the  public  at  large  ?  Is  it 
not  enough,  in  his  own  strong  language — 

"To  rouse  the  dead  man  into  ra^, 
And  warm,  with  red  resentment,  the  wan  cheek." 

His  amiable  and  talented  successor  in  Athel- 
staneford,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Whitelaw,  deeply 
interested  in  the  honor  alike  of  his  parish 
and  of  its  poet,  has,  through  our  humble 
medium  (we  having  written,  at  his  request, 
a  letter  to  the  "  Scotsman"),  appealed  to  the 
^public  on  this  subject.  He  has  done  more : 
be  has  organized  in  East-Lothian  a  most  re- 
spectable and  effective  committee — has  be- 
gun to  collect  subscriptions — and  is,  in  short, 
"moving  heaven  and  earth"  to  procure  a 
suitable  monument  to  the  great  poet  of  "  The 
Grave."  We  wish  him  God-speed.  We 
earnestly  recommend  the  object  to  our  read- 
ers. We  call  them  to  bestir  themselves  in  the 
cause,  from  motives  of  individual  gratitude, 
of  national  pride,  and  of  religious  feeling. 
What  other  Scotch  poet  of  note  has  not 
now  his  monument  ?  Robert  Fergussoo  has 
hb,  erected  by  Robert  Bums,  and  renewed  by 
poor  Robert  Gilfillan ;  Robert  Bums  has  more 
than  one ;  Robert  Tannahill,  too,  we  think, 
has  his;  so  has  Campbell;  Scott's  proud 
pinnacle  almost  dwindles  the  Castle  rock; 
Robert  Nicol,  Robert  Pollok,  Robert  Gilfillan, 
and  many  inferior  spirits,  have  theirs ;  but 
Robert  Blair  (how  curious,  by  the  way,  that 
so  *  many  of  our  Scottish  poets  have  been 
Roberts — and  a  Robert,  too,  was  our  great- 
est king !)  lies  alone,  and  without  this  evi- 
dence of  his  fame.  So  it  is,  but  so  it  ought 
not  to  continue  to  be ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
thai  Mr.  Whitelaw's  disinterested  and  praise- 
worthy efforts  will  meet  with  a  loud  response, 
not  only  in  Scotland,  but  in  South  Britain, 
and  wherever  the  one  powerful  wedge  of 
"  The  Grave"  has  driven  its  way,  and  ren- 
dered the  author's  name  for  ever  illustrious. 
Were  the  Grave,  in  James  Montgomery's 
bold  thought,  to  burst  silence,  and  to  speak 
out,  one  of  its  messages  might  be  that  of 
indignant  denunciation  of  the  supineness  of 
a  public,  which  is  permitting  the  dust  of  its 
most  powerful  poet  to  lie  undistinguished 
among  the  vulgar  dead — *'  the  common  dung 
of  the  soil "  around  it. 
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PRINCE  FELIX  SCHWAKZENBEKG. 


TuE  familj  of  Schwarzenberg,  or  **  Black 
MouDtain/'  have  for  a  long  period  ranked 
among  the  first  withia  the  hereditary  domin- 
ions of  the  House  of  Hapsburg;  and  they 
held  sovereign  authority  in  the  Franconian 
county  from  which  they  derived  their  name, 
until  the  time  when  eighty- four  of  the  lesser 
German  princes  were  mediatised  by  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine. 

The  first  of  the  family  was  created  a  ban- 
neret in  1417,  and  a  baron  in  1429.  The  cre- 
ations since  that  period  have  been  in  the  line 
of  primogeniture  :  first,  "  Count  of  the  Em- 
pire" in  1599,  "Prince  of  the  Enapire"  in 
1070,  and  in  the  following  year,  "  Count  Pa- 
latine of  the  Court,  and  Count  Prince  of 
Schwarzenberg."  In  1674,  the  reigning 
prince  was  received  into  the  college  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Empire,  and  in  1698  installed 
as  Prince  Landgrave  of  Kleggau  ;  in  1723, 
as  Duke  of  Krumau;  and  iu  1746  the  title 
of  prince  was  extended  to  all  the  descend- 
ants. 

The  House  of  Schwarzenberg  is  now  di- 
vided into  two  majorats,  ihe  first  of  which  is 
represented  by  John  Adolphus,  Prince  and 
Seigneur  of  Schwarzenberg,  Prince  Land- 
grave of  Elegffau,  Count  of  Soulz,  and  Duke 
of  Erumau.  He  was  born  1799,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  in  1833 ;  he  was  married 
to  the  Princess  Eleanor  of  Lichenstein  three 
years  previously,  by  whom  he  has  one  son 
and  one  daughter.  His  possessions  are  the 
bailliages  of  Schwarzenberg  and  Hohenlands- 
berg;  the  seigneuries  of  Wilhelmsdorf  and 
Marktbreit ;  which  comprise  an  area  of  about 
120  English  square  miles,  with  about  11,000 
inhabitants,  and  are  situate  in  the  middle  of 
Lower  Franconia.  The  territories  of  this 
Prince  in  Bohemia  are  of  immense  extent, 
and  include  numerous  towns  and  seigneuries, 
besides  the  dukedom  of  Krumau,  and  a  pop- 
ulation of  230,000  inhabitants.  This  prince 
also  possesses  extensive  territories  in  Styria, 
occupied  by  about  16,000  inhabitants,  a  small 
seigneury  in  Lower  Austria,  and  the  Castle, 
with  a  small  territory,  near  Salzburg  in  Up- 
per Austria.    The  whole  of  the  population 


occupying  the  estates  of  this  prince  amount 
to  261,559  inhabitants.  The  rich  see  of 
Saltsburg  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  fami- 
ly; and  his  brother  Prince  Cardinal  John 
Joseph  Celestin^  one  of  the  handsomest  men 
in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  most  admired  by 
ladies  of  fashion  in  Austria,  is  the  archbi- 
shop. 

The  possessions  of  the  second  majorat — 
represented  by  Prince  Frederick  Schwarzen- 
berg, who  was  born  in  1800,  and  who,  from 
being  a  Knight  of  Malta,  is  unmarried — are 
situated  in  Bohemia,  and  consist  of  four 
seigneuries,  besides  that  of  Mariathal  in 
Hungary.  This  prince  is  a  general  in  the 
Austrian  army.  He  is  the  president  of  the 
tribunals  of  the  five  Hungarian  counties,  viz.: 
— Presburg,  Thorna,  Abuwivar,  Baranivar, 
and  Posega.  He  has  brothers  and  sisters 
who  are  married  and  have  children,  and  is 
first  cousin  to  the  elder  branch  of  the  House 
of  Schwarzenberg. 

The  Austrian  school  of  diplomacy  may  be 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Prince  Kaunitz, 
in  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa.  It  was  per- 
fected on  pacific  principles  by  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  who  married  the  grand^daughter  of 
Kaunili.  It  has  been  remodelled  upon  a 
dark  and  Jesuitical  policy  since  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  an  absolute  despotism,  which 
has  crushed  all  the  civil  and  religious  liberty 
which  for  a  moment  followed  the  revolution 
of  1848.  The  chief  of  this  internal  and  ex- 
ternal policy  seems  to  have  been  formed  by 
nature  for  his  odious  mission. 

Prince  Felix  Louis  John  Frederick  Schwar- 
zenberg was  born  1800,  sixteen  months 
after  the  birth  of  his  brother  Prince  John 
Adolphus.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age.  He  was  also  early  attached  to  the 
Austrian  embassy  at  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  fell  into  a  political  scrape  in  connection 
with  a  conspirator,  which  caused  his  expul- 
sion from  the  Russian  dominions.  He  was 
afterwards  attached  to  the  Austrian  embassy 
in  London,  where,  unfortunately,  he  became 
acquainted  with,  and  ruined,  one  of  the  fair- 
est and  most  charm.vw^  \»ji%fts»  ^i  VckKsvs^'^^'ii^- 
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land  could  boast.  He  was  compelled  to 
flj  under  circumstances  which  for  ever  ren- 
dered his  re-appearance  within  any  British 
territory  impossible.  He  deserted  his  victim, 
and  left  her  a  prey  to  poverty  and  disgrace. 
Cold,  morose,  uninteresting,  he  remained  for 
some  years  afterwards  chiefly  at  Vienna ; 
but  his  family  influence  procured  for  him  the 
proprietorship  of  a  regiment  of  Austrian  in- 
fantry, and  the  rank  of  Field  Marshal.  He 
had  previously  been  sent  as  Austrian  Minister 
to  Turin,  and  afterwards  as  Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  Naples, 
where  he  remained  until  the  revolution  of 
1848. 

In  the  month  of  November  of  that  year. 
Prince  Metternioh  having  eight  months  before 
been  compelled  to  fly  from  Vienna,  the  mili* 
tary  power  suppressed  the  Government  of 
the  revolution,  and  Prince  Felix  Schwarzen- 
berg  became  Minister  President,  or  Prime 
Minister,  and  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  Austrian  Empire  and  of  the  Imperial 
Court. 

His  administration  from  that  day,  until  the 
hour  of  his  sudden  death,  has  constituted 
the  most  despotic  and  deplorable  period  of 
the  whole  imperial  government. 

In  every  respect  this  Minister  contrasted 
unfavorably  with  his  great  predecessor.  The 
deposition  of  Prince  Metternich  was  kind, 
benevolent  and  merciful.  While  Prime  Mi- 
nister of  Francis  I.,  the  latter  would  neither 
allow  the  police  nor  the  prisoners  of  the  em- 
pire to  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
First  Minister.  He  believed  that  Prince  Met- 
ternich would  never  punish,  but  rather  for- 
give, all  political  offenders.  Francis  was  no 
sooner  in  repose  among  the  tombs  of  the 
Hapsburgs  in  the  vaults  of  the  church  of 
the  Capuchins,  than  the  whole  police  system 
was  relaxed,  political  prosecution  ceased; 
and  before  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  at  Milan  as  King  of  Lombardo 
Venetia,  Metternioh  demanded  and  received 
the  power  to  grant  a  general  amnesty  for  all 
political  offences.  If  the  Government  of  the 
Austrian  empire  was  absolute  in  its  princi- 
ples, it  was  the  constant  study  of  Metternich 
to  soften  its  administration  so  far  that  the 


people,  while  they  never  disputed  the  impe- 
rial authority,  enjoyed,  without  possessing 
their  civil  and  political  rights,  that  sufferance 
and  those  pleasures  which  to  the  Austrians 
constituted  passive  happiness.  In  Prince 
Metternich,  also,  the  domestic  virtues  and 
those  kindly  relations  and  manners  which 
constitute  the  charm  of  society,  were  pre- 
eminent. 

From  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  to 
the  fall  of  Prince  Metternich,  the  Jesuits 
were  excluded  from  the  empire,  and  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church  were  rendered  nearly 
altogether  independent  of  the  Pope.  But 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  had  no  sooner  become 
Prime  Minister  than  the  Jesuits  were  intro- 
duced in  swarms,  and  the  instruction  of 
youth  wholly  confided  to  that  insidious  and 
unscrupulous  fraternity.  At  the  same  time 
the  authority  which  the  Emperor  had  exer- 
cised over  the  Church  was  transferred  to  the 
Pope ;  and  every  bishop,  abbot,  as  well  as 
the  inferior  clergy,  were  placed  under  the 
immediate  supremacy  of  Rome.  It  was 
under  Prince  Schwarzenberg  that  persecu- 
tions were  instituted  against  the  Protestant 
missionaries  in  Hungary.  His  administration 
was  truly  a  reign  of  terror,  of  executions, 
and  of  imprisonments.  The  young  Emperor 
was  little  more  than  a  puppet  in  his  hands ; 
and  the  secret  police,  which  was  practically  in 
abeyance  from  the  death  of  Francis  I.  untU 
the  revolution  of  1848,  was  established  on 
the  most  hideous  system  in  every  town  and 
village  of  the  empire.  It  was  Prince  Schwar- 
zenberg who  invited  the  Russians  to  ex- 
terminate the  liberties  of  Hungary — who 
crushed  all  liberty  in  Italy — who  had  all 
those  acts  sanctified  by  the  Pope,  and  con- 
secrated in  every  parish  church  by  the  Ro- 
mish priesthood. 

It  was  he,  also,  who  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  destroying  every  vestige 
of  public  liberty  in  continental  Europe.  Un- 
happily, his  policy  has  survived  him  ;  and  at 
the  present  moment  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
and  the  Emperor  Francis  are  personally 
forming  a  conspiracy  at  Vienna  against  the 
freedom  of  mankind. 
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A    GLANCE   AT   THE   Z00L06IC|AL    GARDENS. 


DoRiNO  the  year  1851,  the  Zoological 
Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  were  visited  by 
six  hundred  and  sitty-seven  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  forty  three  persons,  and 
though  a  large  portion  of  this  vast  multi- 
tude may  have  gone  to  them  merely  as  a 
show,  yet  the  spectacle  witnessed  within 
their  boundaries,  cannot  fail  to  have  exer- 
cised a  beneficial  and  humanizing  influence. 
Many  thousands  will  pass  through  them 
again  this  year,  and  as  important  alterations 
and  additions  have  been  made,  some  ac- 
count of  them  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

The  late  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  founded 
the  society  in  1826,  No.  33,  Bruton  Street, 
being  fitted  up  for  a  Museum,  and  a  plot  of 
ground  being  obtained  in  the  Regent's  Park 
lor  exhibiting  a  living  collection.  Soon 
afterwards  the  then  large  number  of  nearly 
one  hundred  animals  were  brought  together, 
including  presents  from  George  the  Fourth, 
and  several  of  the  nobility.  This  was  the 
modest  nucleus  of  the  present  magnificent 
establishment.  For  some  years  the  gardens 
were  a  focus  of  fashionable  attraction,  being 
very  exclusive,  especially  on  Sundays,  when 
as  much  interest  was  made  to  obtain  ad- 
mission as  to  get  a  seat  in  a  box  at  the 
Opera. 

A  blow  was,  however,  struck    at   the 

Prosperity  of  the  society  by  a  party  cry  of 
abbath  desecration,  and  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  undermine  their 
popularity,  until  the  society  became  on  the 
verge  of  dissolution.  At  this  crisis,  the 
present  secretary,  Mr.  Mitchell,  was  ap- 
pointed, and  we  feel  justified  in  attributing 
the  salvation  of  the  society  to  his  exertions ; 
the  chief  points  to  which  he  directed  his 
energies,  were  the  breaking  up  the  old 
system  of  exclusiveness  and  the  resuscita- 
tion of  the  dormant  public  interest  by  con- 
tinually improving  the  collection  and  gar- 
dens. We  need  not  say  with  what  success 
this  system  has  been  attended,  and  trust 
that  the  gardens  may  ever  bask,  as  now,  in 
the  sunshine  of  public  favor. 

One   important  thing  which  has,  after 


much  difficulty,  been  carried  out  since  last 
season,  is  the  through  drainage  of  the  Park 
and  gardens;  not  only  will  this  be  greatly 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  animads,  but 
visitors  will  no  longer  be  chilled  by  Uiose 
damp  mists  which  so  often  hung  over  that 
district,  rendering  it  pre-eminently  unwhole- 
some. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  novel- 
ties ;  and  that  which  will  no  doubt  form  the 
chief  focus  of  attraction  during  the  coming 
season  is  Mr.  Gould's  collection  of  hum- 
ming birds,  which  has  been  replaced  in  a 
handsome  wooden  building  to  the  left  of 
the  long  walk,  and  not  far  ^om  the  elephant 
house.  It  is  now  thrown  open  to  the  pub- 
lic. The  general  efifect  of  the  interior  of 
the  building  is  very  elegant;  the  walls 
are  principally  covered  witn  delicate  green 
paper  divided  into  compartments,  by  em- 
blamatic  flowers;  in  the  centre  of  each 
compartment  is  a  beautiful  painting,  and 
to  these  we  shall  presently  more  particu- 
larly refer.  The  lower  third  of  the  walls  is 
at  present  stained  a  dark  oak  ;  but  this  will 

f)robably  be  altered,  as  it  deadens  the  bril- 
ancy  of  the  birds.  These,  numbering 
about  two  thousand,  are  arranged  in  hexa- 
gonal glass  cases,  down  the  centre  and 
around  the  sides  of  the  room. 

It  was  curious  to  see  how  language  was 
last  year  ransacked  for  words  expressive  of 
their  beauty.  The  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  alike  brought  under  contribution  :  they 
were  compared  to  little  suns,  to  stars,  to 
gems,  to  metals,  to  the  most  brilliant  flowers, 
and  goodness  knows  what  besides.  As  we 
are  not  aware  that  our  vocabulary  of  words 
of  admiration  was  increased  (though  it  well 
might  have  been)  by  the  Great  Exhibition, 
we  will  not  attempt  to  draw  on  an  exhausted 
mine,  merely  saying  that  the  humming-birds 
must  be  seen  for  their  beauties  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Not  the  least  remarkable  point  is 
the  marvelous  ingenuity  displayed,  not  merely 
in  the  general  arrangements  of  the  contents 
of  each  case,  but  in  the  attitudes  of  the  birds 
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just  that  position  best  adapted  to  exhibit  bis 
especial  beauty. 

Branching  off  from  the  large  apartment  is 
a  small  chamber  of  much  interest.  In  it  is 
a  stand  containing  the  complete  set  of  Mr. 
Gould's  works,  comprising  no  less  than  six- 
teen imperial  folio  volumes,  superbly  bound 
in  green  morocco  and  gold.  A  faint  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  these  books, 
when  we  state  that  the  "Birds  of  Europe" 
extend  to  five  volumes,  price  76/.  8^.  and 
that  the  "  Birds  of  Australia"  fill  seven 
volumes,  amounting  in  value  to  115/.  the 
set :  and  this  reminds  us  that  had  these  works 
been  published  by  "the  trade,"  the  price 
would  have  been  much  higher  to  admit  of 
enormous  discounts  allowed  to  the  booksell- 
ers. The  necessity  for  keeping  the  price 
down  to  the  lowest  figure  consistent  with 
the  choicest  art,  was  the  main  inducement 
which  led  the  author  to  take  on  himself  the 
formidable  risk  of  publication. 

Magnificent  though  the  works  mentioned 
be,  they  are  surpassed  by  a  work  now  in 
course  of  publication,  by  Mr.  Gould,  the 
*'  Monograph  of  the  TruchilidsB,  or  Hum- 
ming-Birds,"  for  the  execution  of  which  the 
collection  was  formed.  In  the  words  of  its 
founder,  *'  Having  acquired  the  most  exten- 
sive and  valuable  collection  extant  of  these 
lovely  ornithological  gems,  together  with 
much  valuable  information  as  to  their  habits 
and  economy,  the  author  has  determined  on 
publishing  a  monograph  of  a  family  of  birds, 
unequalled  for  their  variety  of  form  and 
coloring,  and  for  the  gorgeous  and  unrivalled 
brilliancy  of  their  hues,  which  after  a  long 
series  of  experiments  he  is  at  length  enabled, 
by  an  entirely  new  process  of  coloring,  to 
represent  almost  equal  to  nature,  and  the 
beauty  of  which  is  exciting  the  admiration  of 
every  one  to  such  an  extent  that  the  "  Mono- 
graph of  the  Humming-Birds  bids  fair  to  be 
the  most  popular  of  his  productions."  We 
are  not  acquainted  in  the  whole  range  of 
literature  with  a  more  charming  or  instruc- 
tive object  for  the  wealthy  than  this  gor- 
geous work,  and  as  the  number  of  copies  is 
limited,  we  apprehend  there  will  be  no 
small  competition  for  them. 

We  have  mentioned  the  beautiful  draw- 
ings with  which  the  walls  of  the  large  room 
are  ornamented.  They  are  the  illustrations 
of  a  work  about  to  be  published  by  Mr. 
Gould  on  the  Toucans,  a  singular  and  bril- 
lianL  class  of  birds  frequenting  the  same  dis- 
tricts and  woods  as  the  humming-birds.  In 
the  lime  of  Linnaeus  not  more  than  five  or 
s/x  species    were  known,  whereas,  in   this 


work  upwards  of  fifty  are  displayed,  almost 
all  being  from  the  great  range  of  the  Andes. 

The  toucans  are  characterized  by  their 
enormous  beaks,  which  are  admiraUy 
adapted  for  enabling  them  to  snatch  out  of 
the  dense  and  prickly  bushes  the  eggs  and 
callow  young  of  other  birds,  of  which  they, 
are  sad  plunderers.  A  tame  toucan  at  the 
gardens  thus  disposed  of  a  small  bird  pat 
mto  its  cage.  Without  moving  from  its 
perch  the  toucan  snatched  at  its  yictim, 
which  was  dead  in  an  instant  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  squeeze ;  as  soon  as  it  was  dead 
the  toucan  hopped  with  it  in  his  bill  to 
another  perch,  and  then  placing  it  between 
his  right  foot  and  the  perch,  began  to  strip 
off  the  feathers.  When  he  had  plucked  off 
most  of  them  he  broke  the  bones  of  the 
wings  and  legs  with  his  bill,  cracking  them 
by  a  strong  lateral  wrench ;  having  reduced 
the  body  to  a  shapeless  mass  entirely  to  his 
satisfaction,  he  proceeded  to  eat  first  ihe  soli 
parts,  and  (like  a  boy  leaving  the  biggest 
strawberry  till  the  last)  reserved  the  larger 
bones,  which  he  bolted  like  a  lump  of 
caviare.  A  sleeping  toucan  is  one  of  the 
oddest  sights  imaginable.  He  contrives  to 
nestle  his  head  so  completely  among  the 
feathers  of  the  back  that  the  huge  beak  is 
completely  lost  to  view,  and  as  the  tail  is 
then  thrown  backwards,  he  bears  a  close  re- 
semblance to  a  ball  of  feathers. 

Near  to  the  eagle-aviary  may  be  seen  in 
process  of  erection  a  miniature  Crystal 
Palace,  intended  for  a  Piscinarium  (if  we  may 
coin  a  word).  Its  interior  will  be  surrounded 
with  glass  tanks  filled  with  water,  and  sup- 
plied with  sand,  pebbles,  &:c.,  and  in  these 
fish  of  various  sort  will  be  kept.  Who  can 
tell  but  that  this  may  be  the  germ  of  a  great 
and  novel  feature  in  Natural  History,  where- 
by the  habits  of  fish  will  become  as  well 
known  as  those  of  birds  and  beasts ;  and  per- 
haps the  day  may  come  when  the  main  at- 
traction to  which  the  public  will  flock  will 
be  "the  Whale  and  her  Calf,"  "the  Great 
Shark  from  Port  Royal,"  or  possibly  "  the 
Mammoth  Turbo t  presented  by  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London." 

In  the  bear-pit  we  missed  our  old  friends, 
but  found  in  their  place  the  finest  brown  bear 
we  ever  beheld,  a  recent  acquisition.  He  is 
such  an  immense  fellow  that  he  rather  resem- 
sembles  a  grizzly  than  a  brown  bear,  and  as 
the  old  inhabitants  were  but  pigmies  in  com- 
parison, they  have  been  removed  elsewhere, 
leaving  him  sole  lord  and  master  of  the  pit. 

There  is  a  fine  tiger,  too,  added  recently 
at  the  cost  of  200/.     He  is  not  so  large  an 
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animal  as  some  we  have  seen,  appearmg  only 
two- thirds  grown,  and  will  doubtless  much 
increase  in  size.  The  society  has  now  no 
'than  four  large  tigers, 
modest  retirement  in  the  gardens,  for 
he  has  not  yet  made  his  bow  to  the  public, — 
b  a  young  lion  cub,  whose  acquaintance  we 
Lad  the  honor  of  making  on  the  25th  of 
April.  Looking  through  an  open  window 
into  a  small  room  we  saw  him  at  play  with 
a  black  and  tan  dog.  On  a  shelf  above  sat 
an  exceedingly  demure  looking  catr-a  gri- 
malkin that  clearly  could  not  tell  a  fib  if  she 
were  to  die  for  it — who,  evidently  regarding 
herself  as  head  nurse  and  mistress  of 
propriety,  evinced  in  her  countenance  and 
manner  a  laudable  sense  of  the  j'esponsibili- 
ties  of  office.  Our  young  friend  ''the. dar- 
ling little  Hon*'  (as  a  lady  called  him)  is  about 
the  .size  of  a  small  Newfoundland  dog, 
though  broad  in  the  face  and  limbs,  with  re- 
markably bright  eyes,  an  honest  open  coun- 
tenance, and  particularly  fluffy  coat,  striped 
with  dark  lines  as  is  always  the  case  in  the 
young  of  these  animals,  though  in  the  travel- 
ling menageries  they  are  puffed  off  as  being 
young  lion- tigers,  which  they  are  not. 

On  the  9Ui  of  May,  the  visitors  to  the 
gardens  were  introduced  to  the  little  giraffe 
born  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  is  a  most  singular 
little  fellow,  bearing  in  miniature  all  the 
features  of  his  tribe,  and  it  was  amusing  to 
see  him  following  his  huge  mamma,  gazing 
with  wonder  at  the  sights  he  for  the  first 
time  witnessed,  his  infant  mind  appearing  to 
be  especially  perplexed  at  the  dresses  and 
bonnets  of  the  ladies.  He  has,  however,  all 
the  gentle  confidingness  so  characteristic  of 
his  race. 

The  sale  of  the  Knowsley  collection,  formed 
by  the  late  Lord  Derby,  was  an  important 
opportunity  for  adding  to  the  treasures  of  the 
Zoological  Gardens,  and  it  was  not  lost  sight 
of.  Lord  Derby  aimed  chiefly  at  the  culti- 
vation of  antelopes,  deer,  zebras,  llamas,  and 
marsupiata,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  there 
were  not  less  than  1,617  specimens,  to  which 
100  acres  were  assigned.  The  Earl  by  his 
will  bequeathed  the  individuals  of  one  species 
to  the  Zoological  Society,  that  species  to  be 
named  by  them.  The  choice  at  once  fell  on 
the  five  magnificent  Elands  which  are  now  in 
the  gardens.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Gordon 
Gumming  that  the  eland  is  by  far  the  largest 
of  all  the  antelope  tribe,  exceeding  a  large 
ox  in  size  ;  it  also  attains  an  extraordinary 
condition,  being  often  burdened  with  a  very 
large  amount  of  fat.  Its  flesh  is  most  excel- 
lent, and  besides  having  a  peculiar  sweetness,  I 


has  the  advantage  of  being  tender  and  fit  for 
food  the  moment  the  animal  is  killed^ 

The  eland  is  independent  of  water,  and  fre- 
quents the  borders  of  the  great  Kalahari  des- 
ert in  herds  varying  from  ten  to  one  hundred, 
and  it  is  also  generally  diffused  throughout 
all  the  wooded  districts  of  the  far  interior  of 
Southern  Africa.  When  killed  the  skin  has 
often  the  most  delicious  fragrance  of  sweet- 
scented  herbs  and  grass.  It  is,  however,  a 
very  rare  species,  except  in  the  most  unfre- 
quented parts,  and  Mr.  Gumming  relates  his 
first  interview  with  one,  as  follows : — 

"  At  length  I  observed  an  old  bull  eland 
standing  undtsr  a  tree.  He  was  the  first  I 
had  seen,  and  was  a  noble  specimen,  standing 
about  six  feet  high  at  the  shoulder.  Observ- 
ing us,  he  made  off  at  a  gallop,  springing 
over  the  trunks  of  decayed  trees  that  lay 
across  his  path ;  but  very  soon  he  reduced 
his  pace  to  a  trot.  Spurring  my  horse,  an- 
other moment  saw  me  riding  hard  behind 
him.  Twice  in  the  thickets  I  lost  sight  of 
him,  and  he  very  nearly  escaped  me ;  but  at 
length  the  ground  improving,  I  came  up 
with  him,  and  rode  within  a  few  yards  behind 
him.  Long  streams  of  foam  now  streamed 
from  his  mouth,  and  profuse  perspiration 
had  changed  his  sleek  gray  coat  to  an  ashy 
blue.  Tears  trickled  from  his  lar^e  dark  eye, 
and  it  was  plain  that  the  eland's  hours  were 
numbered.  Pitching  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder, 
I  let  fly  at  the  gallop,  and  mortally  wounded 
him  behind ;  then  spurring  my  horse,  I  shot 
past  him  on  his  right  side,  and  discharged 
my  other  barrel  behind  his  shoulder,  when 
the  eland  staggered  for  a  moment,  and  sub- 
sided in  the  dust." 

Far  happier  is  the  fate  of  the  five  fine  ani- 
mals in  the  gardens.  They  are  in  a  new 
building,  built  especially  for  the  Knowsley 
quadrupeds,  immediately  beyond  the  giraffe 
house.  One  of  them  is  wild,  and  obliged  to 
be  railed  off  from  the  intrusion  of  the  public. 

Two  Leucoryx  antelopes,  another  very  fine 
species,  were  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the 
Knowsley  collection,  and  one  of  these  has, 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  produced  a  little 
one, — a  curiosity  in  its  way,  as  being  the 
first  ever  born  in  the  gardens.  In  the  sante 
compartment  are  to  be  found  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  Sing-Sing  antelope  and 
harte  beeste,  two  bonte  boks,  two  korinne 
gazelles,  two  four-horned  antelopes,  and  a 
duiker  bok,  all  from  Africa. 

We  may  mention  that  our  old  acquaintance, 
the  Hippopotamus,  has  increased  enormously 
in  bulk ;  and  having  passed  well  through  an- 
other winter,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
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that  be  will  attain  tbe  atopendoos  size  of  tbe 
full  grown  of  his  race. 

The  most  interesting  object  to  nataralists 
in  the  collection  is  the  Apteryx,  though  an 
ordinary  observer  would  wonder  what  could 
make  it  so  attractive.  As  some  of  our  read- 
ers may  not  be  acquainted  with  its  peculiari- 
ties, we  will  briefly  mention  them. 

For  our  first  knowledge  of  this  bird  we 
are  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Shaw,  to  whom 
a  specimen  was  presented  in  1812,  having 
been  brought  from  New  Zealand  by  Captain 
Barclay.     After  Dr.  Shaw's  death,  this  un- 
ique specimen  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  and  his  lordship's 
being  a  private  collection  and  no  other  speci- 
men coming  over,  the  existence  of  the  species 
was  generally  doubted  by  naturalists  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  so  remained  till 
Mr.  Yarrel  fully  established  its  existence  in 
a  paper  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Zoological  Society.    The  apteryx  belongs  to 
the  family  of  Struthionidae, — that  which  in- 
cludes the  ostrich,  emu,  and  cassowary  tribes. 
But  its  great  peculiarity  is  that  its  wings  are 
entirely  rudimentary,  the  fiction  of  a  wing 
having  a  strongly  hooked  claw  at  its  extrem- 
ity.    It  is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  feeds 
on  worms ;  and  in  relation  to  this  we  find  a 
special  peculiarity,  for  it  has  a  long  curlew- 
like bill,  with  the  nostrils  nt  the  extreme  tip, 
instead  of  the  base,  as  usual  with  birds.   This 
enables  it  to  discover  worms  deep  in  the 
earth  without  the  aid  of  sight ;  the  bill  is 
plunged  in,  a  fine  fat  worm  smelt,  and,  great- 
ly to  his  astonishment,  is  dragged  out  and 
bolted  before  he  is  well  awake.     The  favorite 
haunts  of  the  apteryx  are  localities  in  New 
Zealand  covered  with   dense   beds  of  fern, 
among   which  it  conceals  itself,  and   when 
hard  pressed  by  dogs,  with  which  it  is  usu- 
ally hunted,  it  takes  refuge  in  crevices  of 
rocks,  hollow  trees,  and  deep  holes,  in  which 
latter  it  makes  its  nest  of  dried  fern  and  de- 
posits its  eggs.     It  is  much  prized  among  the 
natives,  for  its  soft  hair-like  plumage  is  well 
adapted  for  the  dresses  of  the  chiefs  ;  and  it 
is  also  used  for  the  construction  of  artificial 
flies,  with  the  use  of  which  the  New  Zea- 
landers  are  well  acquainted.     The  apteryx  at 
the  gardens  passes  the  day  in  a  sort  of  hutch 
filled  with  hay,  in  which  it  loves  to  bury  it- 
self, coming  out  at  night  and  digging  in  the 
preserve  of  worms  kept  in  a  heap  of  mould 
for  its  especial  sport  and  delectment.     The 
bird  is  to  be  found  in  a  small  building  at  the 
extremity  of  the  gardens  beyond  the  giraffe- 
house. 

Tbe  grand  aviary  at  the  extremity  of  the 


gardens,  on  the  left  of  the  main  entrance, 
was  one  of  the  happiest  conceptions  of  Mr. 
Mitchell.  There,  almost  as  free  as  in  nature, 
may  be  seen  the  rarest  birds.  First  in  rarity 
and  interest  are  the  Bower  bird,  and  the 
Talegalla,  or  mound-raising  bird  from  Aus- 
tralia,— the  first  specimens  ever  brought  to 
this  country.  The  bower  birds  are  so  called 
from  their  habit  of  erecting  bowers  of  twigs 
and  short  branches,  which  they  adorn  with 
scraps  of  shells,  pebbles,  feathers,  and  other 
bright  objects,  the  arrangement  continually 
undergoing  alteration.  These  are  their  court- 
ing-grounds,  in  which  the  male  displays  all  his 
powers  of  pleasing,  to  gain  the  favor  of  bis 
mate.  There  were  a  pair  sent  over  to  the  gar- 
dens, but  the  female  is  dead,  and  the  survivor 
may  be  seen  disconsolately  hopping  about  the 
fragments  of  an  imperfect  bower,  which  he 
has  not  the  heart  to  complete,  picking  up  a 
shell  or  twig  mechanically,  but  dropping  it 
again,  for  of  what  use  are  his  talents  in  deco- 
ration, if  his  loved  mate  is  not  there  to  ad- 
mire? A  brilliant  green  trogon  has  been 
given  him  for  company,  but  bowers  are 
quite  lost  upon  her. 

The  pair  of  Talegallas  are  in  fine  condition, 
the  male  sporting  his  yellow  wattles  and  deep- 
red  neck.    The  nidification  of  this  bird  is  very 
remarkable.    It  collects  together  a  great  heap 
of  decaying  vegetables,  sometimes  as  much 
as  equals  three  or  four  cartloads ;  the  heap 
being  accumulated,  and  time  allowed  for  suf- 
ficient heat  to  be  engendered,  the  eggs  are 
deposited  in  the  centre,  not  side  by  side,  but 
distant  about  twelve  inches  from  each  other, 
and  buried  nearly  an  arm's  length,  perfectly 
upright,  with  the  large  end  upwards.     They 
are  covered  up  as  they  are  laid,  and  allowed 
to  remain  until  hatched,  and  the  young  bird 
leaves  the  egg  fully  fledged,  and  able  to  take 
care  of  itself.     Mr.  Gould  mentions  having 
seen  one  of  these  birds  in  the  garden  of  a 
gentleman  at  Sidney,  which  had  for  two  suc- 
cessive years  collected  an  immense  mass  of 
materials.  The  borders,  lawn,  and  shrubbery, 
over  which  it  was  allowed  to  range,  presented 
the  appearance  of  having  been  regularly  swept, 
from  the  bird  having  scratched  to  one  common 
centre  everything  that  lay  upon  the  surface. 
The  mound  in  this  case  was  three  feet  and  a 
half  high,  and  ten  feet  across.      We  have 
watched  with  interest  the  proceedings  of  the 
birds  at  the  gardens.     Their  mode  of  proceed- 
ing is  not  to  scratch  quickly,  like  domestic 
fowls,  but  stretching  a  leg  before  them  as  far 
as  they  could  reach,  they  grasped  as  it  were 
a  quantity  of  material  and  threw  it  back,  al- 
I  ways  working  towards  a  common  centre, 
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whereby  a  mass  was  collected  in  a  manrel- 
oqbIj  short  time. 

At  this  season  the  aviary  rings  with  har- 
mony, for  there  are  collected  birds  from  all 
parts,  many  of  whom  are  now  either  building 
their  nests  or  sitting  on  their  eggs.  We  may 
mention  the  rock  thrush  of  Germany,  the  In- 
digo birds  of  North  America,  the  wild  cana- 
ry, the  Baltimore  oriole,  grass  parrakeets 
mm  Australia,  bronze-winff  pigeons  and 
orested  pigeons  from  Australia,  crowned  pi- 
geons from  Java,  red- billed  pigeons  from 
Senegal,  curassows  from  South  America, 
quails  from  California,  the  whydah  bird  from 
Donth  Africa,  frankolins  from  the  same,  tina- 
mooi  from  South  America,  and  a  host  of 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  These  con- 
stitute a  most  happy  family,  and  their  habits 
may  be  studied,  and  movements  watched  with 
interest  and  advantage,  by  the  artist  and  the 
mituralist.  This  is  no  small  boon,  for  there 
are  few  who,  like  Humboldt  or  Gould,  would 
go  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  to 
study  the  natural  history  of  the  country,  but 
there  are  many  who,  prompted  by  strong  in- 
stincts, yearn  after  nature,  though  their  lot 
18  cast  in  this  huge  smoky  city.  To  such, 
the  gardens  are  indeed  a  blessing,  and  it  is  an 
especially  pleasant  relief  to  the  mind  or  the 
hwd,  when  oppressed  with  business  or  fa- 
tigued with  work,  to  turn  to  this  grand  aviary, 
and  watch  the  actions  and  listen  to  the  song 
of  its  feathered  inhabitants. 


A  most  valuable  omithologioal  acquisition 
was  purchased  at  the  Knowsley  sale,  in  the 
four  Black-necked  Swans,  which  are  the  first 
ever  brought  to  Europe.  The  Roman  Poet 
selected  as  the  most  improbable  thing  in  na- 
ture a  black  swan : 

*'Rara  avis  in  territ  nigroqne  simillims  cygna" 

We  are  indebted  to  Australia  for  dispelling 
this  belief,  but  there  were  few  if  any  persons 
who  expected  that  such  a  novelty  as  a  snow- 
white  swan,  with  a  head  and  neck  of  the 
deepest  jet,  would  be  discovered.  Though 
exceedingly  rare,  they  have  been  found  in 
the  River  Plate  and  Chili,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  we  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
them  in  our  land.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
these  identical  birds  may  be  the  progenitors 
of  the  race  in  this  country,  and  that  in  fifty 
years  they  will  be  comparatively  a  common 
though  choice  ornament  of  our  parks  and 
lakes.  These  four  swans  are  at  present  near 
the  camel  bouse,  but  an  ornamental  piece  of 
water  is  being  prepared  for  them,  near  to 
where  the  humming-bird  house  stood  last 
year. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  do  more  than 
to  glance  at  the  most  striking  points  now 
presented  by  the  gardens.  But  to  every  one 
who  wishes  to  pass  an  hour  rationally,  agree- 
ably, and  instructively,  we  say,  turn  your 
steps  thither,  and  you  will  be  amply  repaid. 


From  Tait'i  Magaiint. 
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Thb  writings  of  Delta  have  been  long  fa- 
mOiar  to  the  lovers  of  literature,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  admirers  of  true  and  sterling 
poetry.  His  well-known  triangular  signature 
was  ever  hailed  with  pleasure,  because  it  was 
the  guarantee  of  fine  good  sense,  and  grenuine 
humor  or  touching  pathos,  or  of  both.  From 
a  long,  intimate  and  pleasurable  acquaintance 
with  the  works  of  this  author — works  charac- 


•  The  Poetical  Works  of  David  liaebeth  Moir 
(Delta).  Edited  by  ThomaB  Aird ;  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author.  Two  vol&  Blaekwood  and  Soni^ 
Bdinbnrgh  and  London.    1862. 


terized  as  much  by  the  genial  overflowings  of 
a  super-eminent  humanity,  too  exquisite  to 
be  feigned,  as  by  the  impress  of  genms  which 
stamps  them  all — we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  he  was  a  man  worthy  of  universal 
regard  and  reverence,  and  that  his  life  pre- 
sents a  finer  poem  than  any  which  ever  fell 
from  his  pen.  He  has  gone  from  us  in  the 
vigor  of  his  intellectual  manhood,  but  he  has 
left  a  voice  behind  him  to  which  ^nerations 
yet  to  come  shall  listen  with  delight  and 
profit.  To  many  his  life  will  teach  even  a 
nobler  lesson  than  his  lyre.  It  was  a  life 
emphatically  dedicated  tn  GodajOL^xsM^^^;^^ 
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nuu*ked  by  industry,  self-deDial  and  usual- 
ness but  seldom  paralleled. 

The  neat  and  elegant  edition  of  the  selected 
works  of  David  Macbeth  Moir  now  before  us 
b  prefaced  by  an  able  and  most  interesting 
memoir  by  his  friend  Thomas  Aird.  For  the 
sake  of  our  numerous  readers  south  of  the 
border,  to  whom  the  personal  history  of  the 
poet  is  little  known,  we  purpose  briefly  to 
condense  the  leadins  facts  of  his  life. 

He  was  born  at  Musselburgh,  on  the  5th 
of  January,  1798,  of  respectable  parents,  and 
he  was  the  second  of  four  children,  two  of 
whom  are  yet  living.  His  father  died  in 
1817 ;  but  his  mother,  a  woman  of  good  un- 
derstanding and  sound  taste,  survived  to  en- 
joy what  is  dearest  to  a  mother's  heart — the 
fame  of  her  son.  He  got  the  rudiments  of 
education  at  a  minor  school  in  Musselburgh ; 
after  which  he  entered  the  grammar-school. 
Here,  during  an  attendance  of  six  years,  he 
acquired  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  lan- 
guages, and  the  elements  of  geometry  and 
algebra.  His  amusements  were  gardening 
and  painting  in  water  colors ;  and  in  all  the 
gregarious  sports  of  boyhood  he  took  a 
robust  and  hearty  share.  His  free  and  hap- 
py circumstances  during  early  youth  were 
the  very  best  food  on  which  the  poetic  spirit 
within  him  could  be  feeding  and  growing; 
and  the  locality  in  which  he  grew  up,  so  rich 
in  picturesque  old  character,  beauties  of 
scenery,  and  historic  associations,  was  full  of 
promptings  to  his  genius. 

Moir  was  but  thirteen  years  old  when  he 
was  sent  as  apprentice  to  Dr.  Stewart,  a  medi- 
cal practitioner  in  Musselburgh,  and  a  man 
of  talent  and  worth  who  had  taken  a  liking 
to  him.  He  performed  his  new  duties  with 
zeal,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  master, 
who  treated  him  as  a  friend.  An  instance  of 
the  nervous  sensibility  of  his  temperament  is 
recorded  on  the  testimony  of  his  brother, 
Mr.  Hugh  Moir,  whom  he  aroused  from  bed 
at  midnight,  not  long  after  his  apprenticeship, 
and  induced  to  second  him  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  recover  a  drowned  man,  after  two  medical 
men  besides  himself  had  previously  failed  in 
their  endeavors  at  restoration — an  "attempt  to 
which  he  was  prompted  solely  by  his  nervous 
anxiety,  which  would  not  let  him  rest. 

Business  first,  literary  recreation  next— 
and  poetry  the  piime  of  it :  such  was  the 
key-note  on  which  he  pitched  his  life,  and 
kept  it  to  the  end.  He  made  his  first  poet- 
ical attempt  in  1812, ere  he  was  fifteen;  and 
soon  after  wrote  two  short  prose  essays  in 
the  "  Cheap  Magazine,''  a  small  Haddington 
publicatioD,    Like  all  young  authors,  he  was 


delighted  "  to  see  himself  in  print.'*  In  the 
last  winter  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  attended 
Edinburgh  College.  Iq  the  evenings  he 
frequented  Carfrae's  salenrooms,  and  spent 
hb  pocket-money  in  books ;  and  occasionally 
he  saw  Siddons,  Miss  O'Neill,  John  Kemble 
and  Kean,  whose  performances  made  a  pow- 
erful impression  upon  his  mind«  He  obtained 
his  diploma  as  a  surgeon  in  1816,  when  he 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  a^e.  He  had  in- 
tended entering  the  medicd  department  of 
the  army,  but  the  advent  of  the  peace  altered 
hb  design.  He  returned  home,  and  spent 
the  summer  in  literary  pursuits,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  a  debating  society  which  he 
had  instituted.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  he  published  anonymously,  "  The  Bom- 
bardment of  Algiers  and  other  PoemSy" 
which,  though  not  without  promise,  won  him 
no  fame. 

In  1817  Moir  joined  Dr.  Brown  of  Muasd- 
burgh,  as  a  partner  in  hb  medical  practice. 
Here  his  labor  was  great ;  but  hb  father  WM 
just  dead,  and  hb  mother  being  left  to  ''  the 
battle  of  life,"  he  took  the  new  toil  upon  hitt 
all  the  more  zealously  in  order  to  help  her. 
Hb  noble  and  manly  struggles  carried  her 
through  all  difficulties ;  but  notwithstanding 
hb  other  labors,  literature  was  not  neglected. 
Though  it  was  always  nine  or  ten  in  the 
evening  before  he  could  count  on  lebure,  he 
would  sit  in  his  bedroom  after  supper,  occu- 
pied in  the  work  of  the  desk,  until  the  night 
was  far  spent.  Despite  these  exactions  upon 
his  energies,  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  well- 
knit  of  body  and  firm  of  health.  Writing  to 
Dr.  Macnisb,  in  1828,  he  says,  ''  I  am  far 
from  being  delicate.  I  have  not  been  con- 
fined fourteen  days  to  bed  for  the  last  twenty 
years  :  a  pretty  good  sign  that  my  constitu- 
tion b  not  naturally  a  tender  one."  In  a 
subsequent  letter,  however,  he  confesses  to 
occasional  attacks  of  hypochrondria,  and  re- 
fers his  friend  to  one  of  hb  poems,  ''  De- 
spondency, a  Reverie,"  in  proof  of  it. 

Of  his  strict  attention  to  business  we  have 
evidence  in  the  fact  that  between  1817  and 
1828  he  did  not  sleep  a  night  out  of  Mussel- 
burgh. Hb  literary  labors  were  almost  com- 
mensurate with  his  professional  ones.  He 
was  now  a  fequent  contributor  to  "Black- 
wood's Magazine."  The  proprietor,  aware  of 
his  merits,  kept  him  at  work.  He  played  a 
double  part — ^pensively  tender  to-day,  frolic- 
somely humorous  to-morrow.  The  best  of 
the  jeux  (T esprit  with  which  youne  Maga  was 
now  crackling,  such  as  "The  Eve  of  St.  Jerry," 
"  The  Auncient  Waggonere,"  "  Billy  Rout- 
ing," (Sec,  were  let  off  by  Moir;  and  the 
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body  of  bis  admirers  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  it  now  for  tbe  first  time — Maginn  having 
generally  had  the  credit  of  them.  An  oc- 
caaiooal  short  essay  in  prose  varied  his  con- 
tributions to  '^  Blackwood."  The  popularity 
of  his  pensive  poetry  was  very  great,  especi- 
ally  among  the  young,  and  helped  well  to 
fix  the  magazine  in  the  hearts  of  the  rising 
generation.  Delta  at  length  became  person- 
ally known  to  Mr.  Blackwood,  and,  through 
bim,  to  several  leading  writers — Professor 
^Wilson  among  others,  with  whom  his  ac- 
quaintance ripened  into  a  friendship  not  to  be 
dissolved  but  at  the  grave's  mouth. 

In  the  year  1823,  Mr.  Gait,  the  novelist, 
came  to  reside  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Musselburgh,  and  with  him  Moir  was  soon 
in  friendly  intercourse.  When  that  original 
genius  subsequently  hurried  off  to  America, 
he  left  the  concluding  chapters  of  the  "  Last 
of  the  L^rds,"  involving  the  winding-up,  to 
be  completed  by  his  friend.  Delta.  As  Moir*s 
professional  duties  widened,  his  literary  la- 
bors only  seemed  to  increase.  In  addition 
to  the  grave  poetry  bearing  his  usual  signa- 
ture, he  continued  to  pour  forth  all  sorts  of 
jocularities  in  prose  and  verse — mock  heroics. 
Cockney  love-sonffs,  puns  and  parodies,  freaks 
and  fantasias  endless — all  little  wotted  of  by 
the  world  as  coming  from  him. 

Towards  the  close  of  1824  he  published 
his  *'  Legend  of  Genevieve,  with  other  Tales 
and  Poems,"  which  was  well  received,  and 
increased  hb  reputation,  though  it  was  not 
extensively  sold.  In  this  year  he  had  be- 
gun the  "  Autobiography  of  Mansie  Wauch," 
and  the  series  ran  on  for  the  three  following 
years.  It  was  extensively  and  deservedly 
popular  in  Scotland,  where  it  was  frequently 
read  aloud  in  country  clubs,  amidst,  ex  plosions 
of  congregated  laughter.  Its  success,  when 
published  as  a  volume,  more  than  sustained 
Its  first  popularity ;  and  it  is  a  work  which 
will  live  so  long  as  Scotland  shall  contain  a 
single  prototype  of  the  pawky  tailor. 

In  1829  he  received  from  Mr.  Blackwood 
the  offer  of  the  editorship  of  the  "  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture,"  and  was  advised  to 
remove  from  Musselburgh  and  settle  in  Edin- 
burgh. But  though  sure  of  patronage  in  the 
Scottish  capital,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
forsake  his  practice  in  a  locality  where  the 
poor  had  a  claim  upon  him.  During  the  ter- 
rible visitation  of  the  cholera,  he  was  night 
and  day  in  attendance  upon  the  sufferers ; 
and  often  has  the  morning  found  him  watch- 
ing by  the  bed  of  some  poor  inmate  of  a  cot- 
tage whom  the  arrow  of  the  pestilence  had 
stricken.    He  had  a  high  estimate  of  his  pro- 


fession, which  he  regarded  less  as  a  means 
of  procuring  a  competency  for  himself  than 
as  an  art  which  he  was  privileged  to  prac- 
tice for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering ; 
and  he  ever  devoted  his  life  more  to  the  ser- 
vice of  others  than  to  his  own  aggrandise- 
ment. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1829,  he  was  married 
to  Miss  Catherine  £.  Bell,  of  Leith.  The 
match  was  one  of  love  on  both  sides,  and  to 
both  it  proved  the  crowning  blessing  of  life. 
In  the  following  month,  having  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  the  *'  Edinburgh  Literary 
Gazette,*'  he  was  presented  by  the  proprie- 
tors with  a  handsome  silver  jug,  in  token  of 
their  gratitude. 

In  April,  1830,  writing  to  Macnish,  he 
apprises  him  of  a  gratifying  visit  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Bowring,  with  whom  he  was 
delighted  :  and  informs  his  correspondent  at 
the  same  time  of  the  birth  of  his  first  child, 
"  a  lovely  little  daughter."  In  the  beginning 
of  the  following  month  he  published  "  Out- 
lines of  the  Ancient  History  of  Medicine,'*  a 
work  which  he  had  undertaken  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Gait.  It  was  well  received  by 
the  Faculty,  and  added  considerably  to  his 
reputation  among  them ;  Campbell  the  poet 
criticised  tbe  work  in  a  strain  of  the  highest 
panegyric. 

In  October,  1831,  Moir  was  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  his  native  burgh,  an 
event  which  he  thus  announces  to  his  friend 
Macnish  :  "  Would  you  believe  it  ?  I  have 
been  elected  a  member  of  our  Town  Council ; 
so  you  must  be  on  your  good  behavior  when 
you  next  visit  the  honest  town,  or  I  will  lay 
you  by  the  heels." 

The  cholera  came  in  1832.  Moir  was  in- 
defatigable in  meeting  the  virulent  and  mortal 
attack,  and  his  human  exertions  for  the  poor 
were  unceasing.  In  thd  midst  of  his  har- 
rassing  labors  he  made  time  to  throw  together 
his  *'  Practical  Observations  on  Malignant 
Cholera,"  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
called  for  in  a  few  days.  He  followed  it  up 
soon  after  with  his  '*  Proofs  of  the  Contagion 
of  the  Malignant  Cholera."  Both  were  mas- 
terly productions,  and,  to  our  thinking,  un- 
answerably correct  in  theory. 

In  the  autumn  of  1832  he  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Oxford, 
and  visited  Cheltenham  and  London.  While 
in  town,  Mr.  Eraser  the  publisher  got  him  to 
sit  to  Maclise  for  an  etching,  which  after- 
wards appeared,  with  a  short  biomphical 
notice,  in  "Eraser's  Magazine."  His  main 
object  in  thisyisit  to  the  south  was  to  see  his 
friend  Gait,  who  waa  sX  Bx^m^\jQRi^i<&^x^s^'<^ 
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Crom  an  affection  of  the  spines  from  which  he 
never  wholly  recovered,  though  he  survived 
till  1839. 

At  the  beginning  of  1833,  Dr.  Brown, 
Moir's  partner,  retired  from  business,  and  the 
poet  was  now  senior,  with  a  junior  partner 
m  the  practice.  His  literary  exercises  were 
now  necessarily  abridged,  owing  to  the  in- 
crease of  his  professional  responsibility  and 
toil.  In  1838  he  lost  two  of  his  beautiful 
children,  and  another  fine  boy  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  says  in  a  letter  to  his  biogra- 
pher, "  The  desolation  among  my  Kttle  ones 
has  proved  to  me  a  very  staggering  blow. 
.  .  .  Death  is  a  stem  teacher,  but  I  am  now 
a  subdued  disciple."  At  the  death  of  his 
friend  Gait  in  1839,  he  did  justice  to  his 
memory  in  an  able  memoir. 

In  1843  he  circulated  privately,  and  then 
published,  his  **  Domestic  Verses,"  a  step  to 
which  he  was  urged  by  the  recommendauons 
of  his  literary  friends — with  what  success  his 
biographer  does  not  inform  us. 

In  1844  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
kirksession  of  Inveresk,  and  discharged  the 
duties  thus  entailed  upon  IJm  with  exemplary 
fidelity.  He  had  a  profound  veneration  for 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  ever  ready 
to  promote  any  measure  the  object  of  which 
was  to  strengthen  the  Establishment.  In 
this  same  year  we  find  him  suffering  from 
some  internal  inflammation.  He  had  impru- 
dently sat  a  whole  night  by  the  bedside  of  a 
patient:  the  illness  thus  brought  on  gave  his 
nervous  system  a  shock  from  which  it  never 
wholly  recovered. 

He  was  present  at  the  Burns  Festival  at 
Ayr  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  but  took  no  part 
in  the  proceedings.  He  did  ample  duty,  how- 
ever, on  the  occasion,  by  his  commemorative 
poem  published  in  '*  Blackwood,"  which  was 
popular  beyond  anything  he  had  ever  writ- 
ten, and  was  republished  in  fifty  different  quar- 
ters. 

By  the  spring  of  1845  he  had  become  the 
father  of  ten  children,  five  sons  and  five 
daughters,  and  another  son  was  bom  to  him 
in  1847.  A  sore  mishap  befel  him  in  1846. 
He  was  riding  in  a  phaeton  with  a  party  of 
friends,  when  the  horse  took  fright,  ran  off, 
and  they  were  all  dashed  out.  The  rest  es- 
caped unhurt,  but  Mr.  Moir  received  a  severe 
injury  in  one  of  his  hip  joints,  which  confined 
him  for  months,  and  lamed  him  for  life.  In 
reference  to  this  affliction  he  writes  thus  to 
Mr.  Aird  in  1847 :  *'  I  am  still  very  lame 
from  the  effects  of  my  accident,  and  am,  I 
fear,  never  likely  to  be  again  a  sound  man. 


Tran$eai  !  It  cannot  be  helped ;  and  I  en- 
deavor to  follow  the  advice  of  St.  Paol,  and 
be  contented  with  whatever  may  east  ap.  I 
have  no  wish  to  live  a  day  longer  than  the 
last  one  in  which  I  can  be  useful  to  my  fel- 
low-creatures." 

At  the  end  of  1847  he  was  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  Glasgow  Athensum,  at  which 
Charles  Dickens  presided,  between  whom  and 
himself  there  existed  a  cordial  friendship. 
Moir  spoke  upon  the  occasion  in  a  strain  of 
appropriate  eloquence. 

In  1848,  he  was  appointed  to  represent 
the  burgh  of  Annan  in  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  reUuned 
the  office  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  1849,  he  took  a  "June  jaunt"  in  aearob 
of  health  into  the  Highlands  with  Professor 
Wilson  and  a  few  other  friends.  His  letten 
at  this  period  show  how  much  he  enjoyed 
the  excursion  and  the  society  of  his  friends 
— of  the  Professor  especially;  who  would 
stand  for  hours  up  to  his  middle  in  water, 
slaughtering  trouts  at  the  rate  of  seven  doien 
a- day. 

In  the  spring  of  1851  he  delivered  a 
course  of  six  lectures  at  the  Edinburgh  Phi- 
losophical Institution,  on  the  Poetical  Litera- 
ture of  the  Past  Half  Century.  He  was  at 
this  time  in  a  very  nervous  and  delicate  state 
of  health,  and  his  friends  feared  for  hts  suc- 
cess. Their  fears  were  happily  disappointed. 
The  lectures  were  published  soon  after  de- 
livery; and  a  second  edition  of  them  has 
been  already  called  for.  In  July  following 
appeared  the  "  Lament  of  Selim,"  Delta^ 
last  contribution  to  "  Blackwood."  He  had 
contributed  in  all  three  hundred  and  seven^ 
articles  to  that  periodical. 

His  career  of  honorable  toil  and  usefulness 
was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  On  the  fore- 
noon of  Sunday,  the  22d  of  June,  1851,  in 
dbmounting  from  his  horse  at  the  door  of  a 
patient,  he  hurt  his  weak  limb,  and  injured 
himself  severely  in  trying  to  save  it.  Though 
suffering  much,  he  went  to  church  in  the  af- 
ternoon, having  to  officiate,  as  elder,  at  the 
plate.  On  Monday,  speaking  of  the  state  of 
his  health,  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  Catherine,  I 
am  resigned  to  the  Almighty's  will  whenso- 
ever it  may  please  him  to  call  me.  I  have 
been  trying  for  some  time  past  to  live  every 
day  as  if  it  were  to  be  my  last."  The  pre- 
sentiment was  a  true  one.  The  mortal  sick- 
ness was  upon  him.  But  he  stood  firm  to 
the  call  of  duty ;  and  in  the  midst  of  pain» 
and  with  the  shadow  of  death  around  him, 
he  attended  a  public  meeting,  and  delivered 
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an  admirable  address  on  the  occasion  of  a 
presentation  of  plate  to  the  minister  of  In- 
yeresk. 

On  the  Ist  of  July  he  set  out,  with  Mrs. 
Moir,  to  try  what  a  change  of  scene  might 
do  for  hnn.  Thej  reached  Ayr»  where  he 
was  seized  with  a  yiolent  spasm,  and  had 
nearly  fallen.  He  refused  medical  advice, 
on  the  ground  that  if  once  ordered  to  bed 
he  should  never  rise  again,  and  resolved  to 
return  home  on  the  morrow.  He  was,  how- 
ever, recruited  by  sleep,  and  went  on  to  Dum- 
fries. There,  while  walkioflr  on  Thursday 
evening  by  the  side  of  the  Nitb,  in  company 
with  his  wife,  and  son,  and  Mr.  Aird,  he  was 
again  seized  with  the  spasm ;  and  his  friend 
aaw  his  face  collapse  as  if  he  had  been  struck 
tbrouffh  with  a  musket-ball.  He  was  with 
difficulty  ffot  back  to  the  inn,  where  his  eldest 
son  shortly  arrived,  and  the  best  professional 
aid  was  speedily  at  hand.  During  the  brief 
absence  of  the  medical  men,  he  said  to  his  wife, 
"  Catherine,  my  hours  are  numbered  :  I  feel 


that  I  am  not  to  be  long  with  you.     But  do 

I  will  say 
more.     Look  at  me,  my  wife,  and  see :  1  am 


not  let  me  distress  you,  or  I  will  say  no 


perfectly  resigned  to  the  will  of  an  All- wise 
Providence.  Have  faith:  God  will  protect 
vou  and  our  children."  To  his  friend  Aird 
he  said,  **  I  am  goin^  to  die  ;  but  I  am  quite 
resigned — quite  resigned.  I  have  contem- 
plated this  for  some  time  back." 

We  cannot  dwell  upon  the  final  scene. 
He  lingered  on  till  the  Sunday  morning,  and 
died  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  who  had  as- 
sembled round  his  bed.  Putting  his  hand 
upon  the  heads  of  his  children,  and  now  upon 
ihe  head  of  his  wife,  he  prayed  his  blessing 
on  his  little  ones  at  home — "Jeannie,  and 
Emy,  and  Osy,"  so  he  fondly  styled  them — 
and  on  his  brother,  and  all  his  absent  friends. 
His  last  recorded  words — pronounced  with 
long-drawn-out  solemnity — were,  "  And  now 
may  the  Lord  my  God  not  separate  between 
my  soul  and  my  body  till  He  has  made  a 


final  and  eternal  separation  between  my  soul 
and  sin:  for  the  sake  of  my  Redeemer!" 
He  died  at  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning 
the  6th  of  July. 

At  the  request  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mus- 
selburgh, the  funeral  was  a  public  one  ;  and 
it  was  attended  by  all  the  eminent  men  of 
the  city  and  neighborhood. 

And  there,  in  the  quiet  churchyard  of  In- 
veresk,  sleeps  the  dust  of  David  Macbeth 
Moir,  with  the  dust  of  his  three  little  boys, 
whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  and  lamented  so 
touchingly. 

The  glory  dies  not,  and  the  grief  is  past. 

.  In  person  (says  the  biographer)  "  Delta 
was  tall,  well-formed  and  erect.  The  de- 
velopment of  his  head  was  not  peculiar  in 
any  way,  but  good  upon  the  whole ;  and  he 
carried  it  with  a  manly  elevation.  His  hair 
was  light,  almost  inclined  to  be  sandy ;  and 
he  usually  wore  it  short.  His  features  were 
regular  and  handsome ;  but  he  had  rather 
too  much  color,  not  in  the  cheeks  merely, 
but  diffused  over  the  whole  face.  His  eyes 
were  grey-blue,  mild  withal,  but  ready  to 
twinkle  sharp.  When  the  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous was  full  upon  him,  he  had  a  way  of 
raising  his  eyebrows  as  people  do  in  wonder ; 
and  there  was  a  moist  confused  ferment  in 
his  eyes,  glaring  in  the  very  riot  and  delirium 
of  over-boiling  fun.  This  was  one  of  the 
strongest  expressions  of  his  nature;  but,  with 
the  high  moral  powers  ever  watchful  and 
dominant  to  chasten  and  subdue,  it  was  not 
much  indulged  in.  His  usual  tone  of  voice 
had  a  considerate  kindliness  in  it  which  was 
very  pleasant  to  the  ear.  In  the  way  of 
beating  down  excuses,  in  order  to  have  the 
visit  of  a  friend  prolonged,  he  was  quite  old- 
fashioned  in  his  overbearing  cordiality" — ^a 
capital  description,  which  makes  us  see  and 
love  the  man. 

We  must  defer  the  consideration  of  Delta's 
poetry  to  a  future  occasion. 


•  m*     •^  m 


Fair  at  Lbipsic. — ^Thb  book  fair  at  Leip-^ 
sio  has  gone  off  badly  this  year.  All  books 
and  pamphlets  on  politics,  and  the  present 
condition  of  Germany,  were  a  drug  in  the 
market.  Voyages  and  travels,  in  short,  any- 
thing connected  with  emigration,  found  the 


readiest  sale  ;  a  sure  but  melancholy  indica- 
tion that  political  persecutions  have  trans- 
ferred the  hopes  and  interests  of  a  great 
mass  of  the  Germans  from  their  own  country 
to  more  distant  lands. 
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A  FIRST  VISIT  TO  THE  COURT  OP  QUEEN  ADELAIDE 


When  I  was  a  little  girl  of  some  twelve 
years  old,  I  enjoyed  a  pleasure,  which  at  any 
time  I  should  have  valued,  but  which,  at  that 
happy  age,  was  so  delightful,  that  it  nearly 
drove  me  mad  with  joy  ;  for  I  had  an  invita- 
tion, in  company  with  my  mother,  to  an  even* 
ing  party  at  Windsor  Castle,  in  the  ffood  old 
time  of  Queen  Adelaide,  when  all  the  loyal 
(or,  as  they  call  themselves,  royal)  county  of 
Berks,  enjoyed  the  distraction  of  once  at  least 
a  year  seeing  their  fat  old  king  chez  soi.  Con- 
sidering my  age,  which  in  years  reduced  me 
to  a  mere  child  (though  in  feelings  I  was  as 
precocious  a  little  wretch  as  many  a  girl  of  six- 
teen), I  verily  believed  the  invitation  was  en- 
tirely a  mistake,  and  I  scanned  the  name  on 
the  grand  printed  card  most  carefully,  for 
fear  the  letters  might  vanish,  and  reveal 
something  else,  or  all  prove  a  dream  or  a 
fairy  delusion.  But  there  they  were,  written 
plainly,  in  large  letters.  After  having  con- 
vinced myself  of  the  reality,  I  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  all  my  friends,  high  and 
low,  of  the  extraordinary  circumstance,  that 
I,  little  F.  D.,  with  a  head  barely  recovered 
from  some  ten  years  of  close  cropping,  a  face 
where  the  poppy  certainly  flourished  rather 
than  the  rose,  a  skin  well  brown  by  incessant- 
ly running  out  in  the  hottest  sun,  hands 
much  stained  by  grubbing  in  my  little  garden 
and  climbing  various  trees  in  the  park  for  the 
purpose  of  better  enacting  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
a  form  very  plump  and  round,  and  broad- 
shouldered  (being  very  innocent  of  the  re- 
straint of  stays),  that  I  was  indeed  going  to 
Court ! 

I  may  have  incurred  the  suspicion  of  ego- 
tism, it  is  to  be  feared,  by  this  little  sketch 
of  myself,  but  from  which  I  could  not  refrain, 
because,  without  giving  the  idea  of  what  a 
wild  romp  I  was  then,  no  one  could  conceive 
the  extraordinary  contrast,  nor  the  effect  of 
my  intention  of  dressing  all  at  once,  from 
what  I  was,  into  a  simpering,  mincing,  young 
debutante,  about  to  make  her  appearance  in 
a  Court  circle.  However,  with  a  perfect 
confidence  in  my  own  powers,  being  at  that 
tiaje  utterly  unaware  of  my  deficiencies,  I 


set  myself  to  the  pleasing  task,  which  my 
impudence  and  girhsh  fun  pictured  in  glow- 
ing colors. 

Althouffh  the  hour  for  our  departure  was 
not  untilt  he  evening,  that  was  of  no  import- 
ance, nor  was  it  even  considered ;  the  migh^ 
business  of  the  toilet  was  an  anticipation  of  t(ia 
party,  so  early  in  the  afternoon  I  set  to  woik 
to  achieve  the  great  change  which  was  to  fit 
me  for  a  Court.  Having  no  lady's  maid  to 
assist  me,  my  ideas  were  very  simple,  and 
confined  to  a  thoroughly  good  scrubbing, 
something  in  the  same  style,  with  flannel  and 
soap,  as  described  in  Bums's  "Saturday 
Night,*'  a  kind  of  ablution  which  brought 
out  my  ruddy  cheeks  in  high  relief,  and  cer- 
tainly was  more  meritorious  in  intention  than 
successful  as  to  effect.  After  a  considerable 
time  spent  in  this  kind  of  miscellaneous 
cleaning,  the  knotty  point  of  hair  was  to  be 
considered.  Alas!  this  part  of  the  question 
was  indeed  fraught  with  dlfiiculty  ;  too  short 
to  plait,  too  straight  to  curl,  each  particular 
hair  seemed  to  set  up  a  defiance,  on  its  own 
account,  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  tirewoman 
of  a  friend,  who  came  at  an  appointed  hour 
to  dress  my  unhappy  head.  Sne  shared  in 
the  general  feeling  of  respect  to  me>  as  being 
about  to  appear  in  such  a  circle,  and  affected 
to  think  my  hair  remarkably  fipe  ;  but  I  felt 
the  reverse,  for,  oh  !  how  I  suffered  !  First 
torn  with  a  comb,  that  m  disentangling  knots 
that  had  for  many  a  day  resisted  my  efforts, 
my  hair  was  dragged  out  by  handfulls,  and 
lay  a  silent  but  eloquent  witness  to  my  pain  ; 
then  the  tears  were  brought  into  my  eyes 
with  the  desperate  effort  required  to  tie  the 
hair  behind,  which  ended  by  being  done  so 
tight,  I  felt  as  if  the  very  skin  must  crack, 
and  I  already  experienced  the  truth  of  the 
old  adage,  that  "  pride  must  be  pricked." 
But  I  bore  these  and  various  other  tortures 
with  the  patience  of  a  martyr,  grave  as  be- 
came so  important  an  occasion.  I  offered  no 
unavailing  complaints,  for  there,  displayed  on 
the  bed,  lay  my  reward,  my  dress,  white,  and 
beautiful,  and  new,  and  pretty,  because  so 
simple ;  and  when  the  moment  came  for 
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viewing  myself  arrayed  in  the  glass,  I  cannot 
tell  how  perfectly  contented  Iwas  at  the 
effect  of  my  appearance ;  and  rushing  up 
to  my  mother  (who  had  also  arrayed  herself 
to  her  own  entire  approval),  I  entreated  her 
to  admire,  not  myself  hut  my  dress!  and 
then  I  set  off"  full  tilt  to  the  kitchen,  to  show 
myself  to  the  cook,  between  whom  and  my- 
self a  cordial  friendsjiip  existed,  by  reason  of 
divers  curious  little  underdone  loaves  which 
she  called,  and  1  considered,  cakes,  and  which 
on  a  baking  day,  were  smuggled  into  the 
oven  for  me  ;  and  various  little  tit- bits  (for 
I  fear  I  was  a  little  greedy)  I  at  divers  times 

gartook  of  in  the  pantry.  She,  good  soul, 
eld  up  her  hands  and  eyes  at  the  radiant 
effect  her  young  lady  cut ;  and  this  so  elated 
me,  I  began  to  dance  all  among  the  pots  and 
pans,  running  imminent  danger  of  literally 
darkening  all  my  glory,  for  in  the  middle, 
aroused  by  the  noise,  rushed  in  my  old  favor- 
ite Newfoundland  "  Crab,"  and  wishing  to 
enjoy  the  fun,  he  made  a  leap  at  my  shoul- 
ders, which,  had  I  not  evaded,  would  have 
utterly  annihilated  me.  Roused  to  a  sense 
of  danger  by  my  narrow  escape,  I  flew  up 
stairs,  and  sitting  down  in  the  room,  conceded 
to  my  mother's  entreaties  of  being  quiet  until 
the  carriage  came  to  the  door. 

How  long  I  listened  for  the  sound  of  the 
wheels !  I  was  sure  it  was  late.  I  was  in  a 
terrible  fuss;  but  at  length  the  welcome 
sound  was  heard,  and  the  carriage  was  there  ; 
and  oh,  what  a  funny  little  carnage  it  was ! 
drawn  by  the  two  lame  horses,  Peter  and 
Paul,  as  the  coachman  called  them  ;  an  open 
carnage,  made  very  light,  and  furnished  with 
a  hood,  and  green  curtains  to  draw  at  night. 
There  I  sat  in  uncommon  dignity,  and,  from 
the  consequent  exultation  of  mind,  indulged 
in  singing  various  snatches  of  songs,  as  I 
considered  with  propriety  and  emphasis ;  but 
my  voice  at  that  time  being  wholly  untutor- 
ed, was  anything  but  harmonious,  and,  more- 
over, was  very  harsh.  I  used  to  be  frequent- 
ly desired  by  the  rest  to  be  silent,  which  I 
thought  very  hard ;  for  I  was  so  happy  in 
those  days,  the  mirth  within  needed  some 
safety-valve  to  give  it  vent. 

But  at  the  time  I  am  writing  of,  the  car- 
riage, the  horses,  and  all  seemed  to  me  some 
triumphal  car  to  bear  me  in  triumph  to  the 
glorious  scene  I  anticipated,  and  I  jumped  in 
with  a  beating  heart,  and  off*  we  drove.  But 
very  slowly  we  went,  for  we  had  seventeen 
long  miles  to  go,  and,  as  I  before  said,  the 
horses  were  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  chronic 
lameness,  which,  though  it  did  not  prevent 
their  moving  in  a  sort  of  shambling  trot,  en- 
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tirely  impeded  rapidity.  I  beguiled  the  way 
with  chattering  incessantly  to  mamma  of  all 
I  expected  to  see,  and  at  length  we  drew 
near  the  Castle.  There  was  a  considerable 
pause  and  consideration  at  which  door  we 
should  enter,  and  we,  being  quite  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  localities  leading  to  the  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  the  private  apartments,  were 
obliged  to  apply  to  one  of  the  porters  for 
direction,  whose  official  gruffness  soon,  how- 
ever, melted  into  civility,  on  being  informed 
we  were  guests  arriving  for  the  Birthnight. 
This  intelligence  was  indeed  a  regular  "  Open 
Sesame ;"  and  as  the  carriage  rolled  under 
the  lofty  arches,  the  vaulted  pnssnge  sending 
forth  a  hollow  echo,  we  seemed  in  a  fair  way 
of  reaching  the  proper  entrance. 

By  this  time,  truth  to  tell,  all  my  courage, 
all  rav  confidence,  had  entirely  vanished.  I 
dreaded  the  lights,  I  dreaded  the  bedizened 
servants,  I  dreaded  the  grand  rooms,  and, 
above  all,  I  dreaded,  and  got  quite  nervous, 
at  the  idea  of  positively  facing  the  Queen ; 
and  by  the  time  we  had  reached  the  entrance, 
made  sufficiently  plain  by  various  lights,  and 
crowds  of  servants  in  scarlet  liveries,  my 
heart  beat  so  quick,  and  I  felt  so  frightened, 
I  could  almost  have  renounced  all  the  honor 
and  glory,  and  wished  myself  back  in  my 
own  little  bed,  gazing  at  the  moon.  My 
mother,  however,  not  seeming  to  share  in 
my  terrors,  I  said  nothing,  but  when  we  had 
dismounted,  kept  tight  hold  of  her,  and  ad- 
vanced under  the  lofty  doorway,  facing  which 
was  a  broad  staircase,  well  lighted,  up  which 
we  were  ushed  by  the  scarlet  gentlemen. 
As  I  approached  the  doors  of  the  reception- 
room,  I  got  very  cold  and  rather  sick,  and 
heartily  wished  it  all  over;  still,  on  entering 
the  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  such  is  the 
paradox  of  human  feeling,  instead  of  rejoic- 
ing I  was  quite  blanked  and  disappointed,  at 
finding  no  one  there,  not  a  creature  ;  we  were 
the  very  first  arrival.  Now  this  seemed 
ridiculous,  and  I  knew  quite  well  the  cause 
was  no  other  than  my  excessive  impatience 
to  be  off,  and  felt  somewhat  confused  and 
angry,  which  made  mo  forget  my  terror,  and 
I  began  to  look  round  on  the  surrounding 
scene,  being  considerably  reinstated  in  my 
own  feelings  of  self-confidence  by  a  passing 
glimpse  of  my  fine  dress  in  one  of  the  lofty 
mirrors. 

The  suite  of  rooms  thrown  open  on  that 
evening  comprised  the  whole  of  the  private 
apartments;  and  superb  they  indeed  were, 
and  fit  for  the  privacy  of  a  great  King.  In 
the  room  we  had  entered  stood  a  bust  of  the 
King  in  marbl«)  ^nftXYx^^  "fi^Xv^x^^^^*^ 
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eate  eompliment  in  honor  of  his  birthday. 
The  glittering  chandeliers  threw  down  floods 
of  brilliant  light,  and  brought  out  in  glowing 
oolors   the  superb  green   hiingings   of  the 
windows,  and  an  enormous  vase  of  malachite* 
presented    by   the  Emperor   of   Russia  to 
George   the  Fourth.    The  next  room,  the 
grand  drawing-room,  was  larger  and  grander; 
beyond  that  was  another,  and  another  apart- 
ment, each  more  brilliant  than  the  last,  and, 
as  we  moved  along,  we  heard  the  military 
band  in  the  adjoining  St.  George's  Hall,  and 
the  hum  of  the  royal  guests  still  at  the  ban- 
quet ;  and  this  sound  so  revived  all  my  ner- 
vous fears,  that  I  instantly  beat  a  retreat  back 
to  the  room  we  first  entered.     By  the  time 
we  had  returned,  other  guests  had  arrived, 
country  neighbors  liite  ourselves,  and  some 
friends  of  our  own  ;  but  there  was  a  itind  of 
shyness  and   chilliness  in  our  conversation 
anything  but  cordial,  for  we  all  felt  we  were 
acUng  a  part,  and  had  put  on  our  court  man- 
ners, and  each  was  unwilling  the  other  should 
see  the  change,  or  notice  the  awe  and  fear 
they  felt  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  royalty. 
Mrs.  L.  would  not  be  seen  talking  to  Mrs.  B., 
because  she  was  a  common  sort  of  a  body, 
and  Lady  R.  had  really  dressed  herself  such 
a  scare-scrow,  it  was  impossible  to  keep  with 
her;  and  as  Mrs.  C.  piqued  herself  on  her 
London  friends,  she  would  not  appear  for  all 
the  world  intimate  with  her  country  neigh- 
bors ;  and  Lady  R.,  who  knew  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester,  had   set   her   whole   mental 
powers  to  catch  her  eye  when  she  should 
come  in.     Child  as  I  was,  I  noticed  all  these 
little  worldly  manoeuvres,  and  despised  them, 
though  I  had  no  reason  to  complain,  for  be- 
ing, as  I  said,  an  heiress,  every  one  was  civil 
to   me,  specially  the  young  men,  for  that 
reason  ;  and  many  were  the  wonders  that  I 
should  have  been  invited ;  but  I  was  invited, 
and  I  was  there,  the  only  child  present  among 
all  the  sweeping  dowagers  and  languishing 
misses,  and  my  spirit  began  to  rise,  and  my 
courage  to  come,  and  I  now  thoroughly  en- 
joyed and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene, 
when  my  reflections  were  cut  short  by  the 
folding  doors  from  the  hall  being  thrown 
open,  and   a  murmur  passing  round   their 
Majesties   were    about    to    appear — every 
one  then  formed  an  alley,  down  which  they 
were  to  pass  on  to  the  great  drawing-room. 
I  was  all  eyes,  all  ears  ;  and  at  length  very 
quietly  entered  Queen  Adelaide,  followed  by 
the  King.     She  looked  quiet  and  amiable  as 
ever,  but  extremely   ugly,  the  unfortunate 
redness  of  her  face  heightened  by  her  splen- 
dld  dress,  wbieb   was  of  white  satia,  the 


whole  body  covered  by  diamonds,  and  on 
her  shoulder  a  small  medallion  minature  of 
the  King  set  with  jewels;  her  thin  neck 
glittered  with  a  ponderous  necklace,  and  on 
her  head  she  wore  a  superb  circlet  of 
diamonds,  but  so  ill  ranged,  and  so  badly  put 
on,  I  observed  the  large  black  hairpins  placed 
to  keep  it  firm,  sticking  straight  out  from  it, 
and  wholly  spoiling  the  eflfect ;  indeed,  her 
whole  dress  was  dicousu,  and  looked  as  if 
put  on  in  a  vast  hurry,  and  hung  about  her 
thin  figure  in  anything  but  stately  folds.  Nor 
was  the  appearance  of  the  old  King  more 
majestic;  he  looked  fat,  comfortable,  and 
good-humored ;  his  broad,  weather-beaten 
&ce  lighted  up  by  smiles,  gave  bim  much 
the  appearance  of  some  old  farmer,  who  had 
for  the  time  being  unaccountably  got  posses* 
sion  of  the  blue  riband  and  brilliant  star  be 
wore  on  his  breast 

The  royal  pair  acknowledged  the  general 
reverence  with  which  we  received  them,  and 
passed  slowly  on,  stopping  to  speak  to  those 
of  the  evening  company  with  whom  they 
were  personally  acquainted.  But  then,  be- 
hind them  came  the  real  glitter  of  the  court; 
and  how  I  wondered,  and  stared  at  the 
shower  of  sparkling  diamonds,  and  gazed 
with  silent  admiration  on  the  brilliant  train  of 
jewel-circled  lofty  dames,  sweeping  the  floor 
with  satin  robes ;  the  dazzling  coronets,  the 
fair  faces,  and  long  hair  of  the  younger 
ladies ;  the  various  colors,  the  brilliant  uni- 
forms of  the  officers,  cocked  hats  under  their 
arms,  with  the  white  feathers  reaching  the 
ground ;  the  bishops  with  their  funny  little 
black  silk  aprons  ;  the  ministers  in  their  lac* 
quey-Iike  bag  wigs,  uncollared  coats  and  lace 
ruffles,  and  swords ;  the  lawyers  in  their  long 
woolly  wigs  and  dingy  gowns— in  a  word,  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  court  passing  before 
me,  so  gay,  so  smiling,  one  might  (judging 
thereby)  have  thought  no  care,  no  trouble, 
lurked  under  those  gay  robes  !  My  very  soul 
passed  into  my  eyes,  and  all  I  wanted  to 
know  was,  who  they  all  were ;  for,  as  far  as 
I  could  tell,  they  might  have  been  visions  of 
the  times  of  Louis  Quatorze,  or  any  other 
monarch,  but  a  friend  pointed  some  out  to 
me.  There  was  her  grace  of  Cambridee, 
with  her  tall,  gaunt  figure,  caricatured  by 
the  enormous  coronet  of  diamond  wheat-ears, 
and  her  funny  little  daughter  the  Princess 
Augusta,  so  very  fat,  and  so  round  shoulder- 
ed, she  seemed  to  have  her  good-natured 
large  face  fastened  to  her  bosom,  without 
the  ordinary  addition  of  a  neck.  Then  came 
the  King  of  Hanover,  with  his  mysterions 
l^lass  eye,  and  his  profusion  of  white  bairi 
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wound  round  his  face  in  whiskers  and  mous- 
taches of  every  shape,  and  bushy  thickness. 
There  was  proud  Jersey,  still  conscious  that 
her  fading  charms,  even  in  their  decline,  ex- 
celled the  full  glory  of  inferior  beauties :  the 
lofty  carriage  of  her  head  told  of  the  proud 
spirit  within.   Near  her  came  that  holy-look- 
ing man  the  Primate  of  Ireland,  who  look- 
ed so  good,  so  kind,  he  seemed   the  very 
model  of  an  apostle ;  there  seemed  such  a 
holy  calm  about  him,  and  such  a  sweetness 
in  his  pale  face,  and  commanding  figure,  he 
looked  all  dignity.     There  was  the  lovely 
Emilv  Bflgot,  then  in  the  zenith  of  her  beau- 
ty, like  some  pale  moss-rose  bud,  she  seemed, 
for  I  can  never  forget  her  lovely,  pensive 
face,  set  off  by  the  most  becoming  head- 
dress of  white  ribbons,  and  her  slender  figure, 
draped  in  white, — such  a  contrast  in  her 
stainless  elegance  to  the  glittering   crowd 
around  her*     I  could  only  half  admire  the 
proud,  imperious  beauty  near  her,  the  Kind's 
natural  daughter,  who,  though   a  splendid 
creature,  looked  a  very  female  Lucifer,  and, 
as  she  tossed  up  her  head  with  haughty  air, 
reminded  one  that  parvenus  are  ever  pre- 
sumptuous.    Then  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, looking  just  like   some  little,  old, 
shriveled  walnut,  so  brown  skinned,  and  so 
wrinkled,  with  his  little  apron,  and  scanty 
hair,  anything  but  dignified,  and  marvelously 
out  of  place  in  the  gay  scene. 

Many,  many  more  passed  whom  I  do  not 
remember,  and  on  glided  the  glittering  crowd, 
and  we  followed,  into  the  state  drawing- 
room,  where  their  Majesties  took  their  place 
on  the  sofas,  with  Lady  Jersey  between 
them.  This  reminded  me  that  I  was  very 
tired  of  standing,  and  I  was  on  the  point  of 
committing  the  enormous  error  of  sitting  in 
their  presence,  but  just  in  time  mamma  drag- 
ged me  off  into  another  room,  where  I  could 
rest  in  peace ;  and  now,  when  I  had  looked 
about,  and  wondered,  and  admired,  twenty 
times  over,  and  found  every  one  speaking  in 
whispers,  and  going  along  sideways,  as  peo- 
ple afflicted  with  severe  colds  not  daring  to 
use  their  handkerchiefs,  I  really  (in  spite  of 
the  lights,  and  the  glitter,  and  all)  began  to 
get  a  little  tired,  to  suppress  an  incipient 
Tawn,  and  to  wonder  what  o'clock  it  was ; 
but  just  in  time  to  save  me  from  ennui,  came 
the  announcement  that  the  refreshment-room 
was  thrown-open,  and  being  exceedingly 
hungry,  I  was  determined  to  sup  royally,  at 
least  ihat  night. 

On  our  way  to  that  room,  which  closed 
the  suite,  I  again  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
lovely  Bagot   surrounded   by  a  crowd  of 


beaux,  who  fluttered  about  her  fauUuil  like 
bees  round  a  flower.  She,  the  Court  Beauty 
par  excellence,  with  perfect  grace  dispensed 
her  favors,  her  pensive  smiles,  and  gentle 
words  to  the  favored  few.  One  more  face  I 
must  note ;  I  remember  as  so  Juno-like  and 
queenly,  Harriet  Paget,  where  the  most  bril- 
liant complexion  was  admirably  contrasted 
with  the  darkest  hair,  all  spoilt  by  a  look  of 
ungracious  pride  and  hauteur ;  for  had  her 
eyes  been  lighted  up  with  amiability,  her 
face  would  have  been  faultless,  though  her 
figure  was  even  then  extremely  dumpy  and 
ill-made.  As  to  the  men,  I  noticed  none. 
I  remained  faithful  to  my  first  hero,  the 
stately  Primate.  The  supper-room  was  in- 
deed splendid  and  singular,  for  the  walls 
were  carved  in  the  gothic  style,  and  heavily 
ornamented  with  groins,  and  spires,  and 
borders,  with  large  apertures  in  the  wall, 
into  which  were  let  the  most  magnificent  ar- 
ticles of  gold  plate  set  in  cases  of  crystal. 
This  took  my  childish  fancy  amazingly,  it  was 
so  like  the  stories  in  the  Arabian  Kiffhts,  so 
like  Aladdin's  cave,  and  in  my  desire  mi- 
nutely to  examine  these  wonderful  things 
carved  in  all  the  minute  intricacies  imagin* 
able,  I  forgot  my  hunger  for  awhile,  though 
there  were  spread  the  tables  round  three 
sides  of  the  room,  covered  with  every  lux- 
ury ;  things  so  tempting,  and  sweetmeats  so 
crystallized,  that  I  soon  had  my  attention 
riveted  upon  them,  and  set  to  work  quite  in 
the  style  of  Captain  Dalgetty,  to  cram  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  royal  cheer:  and 
here  I  must  own  to  a  most  nefarious  trans- 
action, for  I  not  only  eat  all  I  could  then, 
but  secreted  a  perfect  mine  of  sugar- pi  urns 
and  bon-bons  in  my  handkerchief  and  gloves 
for  quiet  discussion  at  home,  and  laden  with 
my  spoil  I  rose  from  the  table,  and  we  now 
began  to  think  of  descending  and  trying  to 
find  our  carriage ;  so  taking  our  last  farewell 
look  at  the  King, — who  was  indulging  in 
a  quiet  doze, — at  the  brilliant  rooms  still 
crowded  with  the  guests,  and  one  envious 
glance  more  at  the  diamonds,  and  jewels,  the 
possessors  of  which  I  determined,  when  I 
was  a  woman,  to  rival,  by  having  just  as  bril- 
liant, we  descended  the  staircase  to  the  cloak- 
room, where  cvei7body  was  pushing  every- 
body else,  and  diving  among  mounds  of  dark 
silk,  for  their  own  particular  covering,  which 
some  attendant  beau  placed  on  the  ladies' 
shoulders;  where  porters  were  screaming, 
and  men-servants  harshly  responding,  caus- 
ing a  very  Babel  of  sounds  composed  of  the 
names  of  half  the  peerage.  Here  we  stood 
unheeded,  dinned  h^  ^.^<^  tlwa^  vd^  \..Vst. 
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my  part^  with  open  ears  at  the  names  of  all 
the  grandees,  among  whom  I  found  myself. 

As  I  stood  there,  a  tall  woman  passed  me» 
and  stood  for  a  moment  near;  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  impression  she  made  on 
me — never  forget  that  momentary  realization 
of  beauty.  To  speak  of  the  white  foam  on 
the  dark  sea,  the  snowy  Alps  against  a 
stormy  sky,  the  river  flowing  onwards,  bear- 
ing the  reflection  of  the  bright  stars  above, — 
all  this  is  to  say  nothing,  nor  can  words  de- 
scribe that  lofty  queenly  figure,  that  pale 
calm  face,  those  flashing  dark  eyes,  lofty 
brow,  and  raven  hair,  that  like  some  beauti- 
ful apparition,  glided  majestically  past  me. 
It  was  a  face  once  to  be  seen  and  never  for- 
gotten ;  and  ere  I  looked  again  she  was 
gone,  all  making  way  before  her,  as  she 
gracefully  bowed,  passing  through  the  yield- 
ing crowd. 

These  high-flown  observations  may  appear 
overstrained  in  a  child  of  my  years,  but  in 
truth  they  are  most  real,  for  I  was  a  solitary 
child,  placed  apart  from  others,  and  drawing 
my  ideas  from  books,  and  poetry,  and  plays, 
and  when  I  saw  any  actual  realization  of 
those  poetic  dreams  which  were  impressed 
aa  my  mind,  with  all  the  vigor  of  a  dawning 


understanding,  I  was  sensibly  alive  to  the 
impression,  and  I  became  instantly  trans- 
ported to  some  fancied  scene, — the  actual 
retired  before  the  unreal, — or,  remaining, 
only  served  as  a  framework  or  background 
to  some  form  invested  by  my  fancy  with 
more  than  mortal  attributes*  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  children,  brought  up  in  a  little  com- 
munity together,  where  all  is  noise,  fun,  and 
sociability,  to  conceive  the  strange  day- 
dreams I  experienced,  invested  with  a  nature 
essentially  poetic  and  dramatic, — a  state  in 
which  childish  ignorance  and  an  excited  im- 
agination, combined  to  make  me  clothe  the 
commonplaces  of  my  life  with  a  halo  from 
an  aerial  region. 

These  grave  reflections  are  necessary  to 
excuse  my  fancies ;  but  my  beautiful  appari- 
tion impressed  me  so  entirely,  that  I  heeded 
no  longer  the  throng  around  me,  and  by 
some  miracle  found  myself  once  more  seated 
in  the  carriage,  and  drawn  along  at  the  usual 
monotonous  pace  with  which  Peter  and  Pad 
traversed  space,  and  which  brought  us  home 
long  after  midnight,  when  I  sank  on  my  pil- 
low, filled  with  delight,  to  dream  of  all  and 
everything  I  had  seen  in  tenfold  lustre. 


>♦» 


From  Fraier'i  Magaxine. 


A  CHAIR  VACANT  IN  EDINBURGH 


A  CHAIR  vacant  in  Edinburgh  ?  We  can 
understahd  what  is  meant  by  a  seat  vacant  in 
St.  Albany,  but  wo  are  altogether  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  what  is  implied  in  the  statement 
that  "  a  chair  is  vacant  in  Edinburgh."  The 
explanation,  good  reader,  consists  in  this, 
that  certain  singular  proceedings  take  place 
when  a  professional  chair  is  vacant  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  north ;  and  by  giving  heed 
to  the  contents  of  this  paper,  the  mysterious 
process  involved  in  supplying  such  vacancies 
will  be  duly  explained. 

Modem  Athens  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 

dull  place  ;  from  the  time  that  the  sun  rises 

behind  the  Calton-hill  to  that  of  its  setting 

behind  Costorphine  wood,  each  day  is  much 

aJIke — to- day  the  same  as  yesterday,  and  no 


prospect  of  to-morrow  differing  materially 
from  its  diurnal  predecessors.  The  Union, 
steam- boats  and  the  rail  have  been  fast  wear- 
ing down  the  angularities  of  Auld  Reekie, 
and  little  is  now  left  of  the  many  idiosyncra- 
sies that  bristled  on  the  surface  of  society  in 
the  city  of  the  olden  time,  as  luxuriously  as 
quills  on  the  vertebrse  of  the  fretful  porcu- 
pine. Still,  Edinburgh  has  not  altogether  sunk 
nito  the  monotony  of  provincialism ;  there 
are  yet  functions  discharged  within  her  bor- 
ders which  mark  her  from  other  large  towns ; 
and  one  of  these  is  the  filling  up  of  the  chairs 
of  her  good  old  College.  When  a  vacancy 
in  one  of  these  is  announced,  the  usual  som- 
nolence of  the  City  of  Palaces  disappears, 
and  all  is  bustle,  riot,  din,  and  confusion — 
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For  then  her  sons  in  nisrhtcap  wake, 
In  bedgown  wake  her  dames. 

The  patronage  of  the  great  majority  of 
these  chairs  is  vested  in  the  Town  Council,  a 
representative  body  composed  of  elements 
truly  heterogeneous.  The  numerical  strength 
of  the  council  is  thirty-three,  and  at  various 
periods  of  its  history  it  has  numbered  amongst 
its  members  baronets  and  bakers,  knights  and 
knife-grindei*8,  writers  and  wheelwrights,  ad- 
Yocates  and  architects,  esquires  and  engineers, 
notaries  and  nobodies,  publicans  and  printers, 
half-pay  officers  and  haberdashers,  with  al- 
ways a  fair  sprinkling  of  them 

Wha  leather  rax  and  draw 
O*  a^  denominations. 

Everybody  pretends  to  despise  the  dignity 
of  town -councillor,  or  deprecates  the  labor 
involved  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  ;  but 
DO  sooner  is  a  professorial  vacuum  announced 
than  the  magistrates,  and  those  who  sit  in 
council  with  them,  are  compensated  for  pre- 
Tious  neglect,  and  they  all  at  once  become 
yery  important  people,  not  only  in  their  own 
estimation,  but  also  very  exalted  potentates 
in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  community.  So 
keen  is  the  competition  on  such  occasions, 
that  it  is  not  expected  that  the  council  should 
look  abroad  for  the  party  best  qualified  for 
the  office  ;  it  is  enough  if  they  so  far  yield  to 
the  pressure  from  without,  as  to  put  in  one 
of  the  well-qualified  candidates  who  are 
elaborately  forced  on  their  notice  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  The  trust  exercised  is  a 
public  one ;  the  public  at  large  not  only  look 
on,  but  take  part  in  the  contest;  and  the 
matter  bein^  always  thoroughly  ventilated,  so 
far  as  popular  verbal  discussion  is  concerned 
(for,  strangely  enough,  chair  vacancies  are 
seldom  taken  up  by  the  newspapers),  the 
general  sympathies  of  the  communitiy  are 
excited,  and  towards  the  conclusion,  the  fer- 
ment is  all  but  universal.  The  numerous 
candidates  are  of  course  interested ;  but,  in 
addition,  each  of  these  has  his  dozen  of 
friends,  and  they  in  their  turn  have  their 
scores  of  allies ;  and  all  being  duly  acted  on 
by  every  conceivable  variety  of  motive,  each 
section  commences  its  gyrations,  and  centri- 
fngally  transmits  its  motion  to  its  outer  cir- 
cles, till  nearly  the  whole  intelligent  popula- 
tion are  acted  on  like  dancing  derve^hes,  and 
gravitate  in  one  huge  dynamic  mass  towards 
a  seething  whirlpool  of  agitation. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  chair  of  Sanskrit 
has  been  declared  vacant.     How  is  the  as- 


piring phitologist  to  vault  into  the  coveted 
seat?  Certificates  are  the  fulcrum,  and  can- 
vassing is  the  lever ;  or,  to  vary  the  figure, 
testimonials  are  the  balls,  and  dunning  is  the 
grunpowder,  by  which  the  feat  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. Every  pundit,  physician,  law- 
yer, or  divine  of  the  least  note  is  besieged 
for  certificates,  and  these  are  fired  oflf  at  the 
council  in  successive  volleys  up  to  the  hour  o{ 
cause ;  and  not  content  with  indigenous  testi- 
monials of  worth,  exotic  laudations  are 
beg&^ed,  borrowed,  and  all  but  stolen,  not 
only  from  the  learned  in  continental  Europe, 
but  from  the  wise  and  ponderous  in  America, 
Africa,  Asia,  and  Oceanica.  These  docu- 
ments fly  about  in  all  directions,  and  accumu- 
late in  masses  of  such  terrible  dimensions, 
that  perusal  is  out  of  the  question,  and  even 
classification  is  set  at  defiance. 

Instead  of  attempting  a  great  historical 
picture,  filled  with  smoke  and  carnage,  we 
shall  in  our  illustrations  of  this  matter  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  miniature  election  por- 
trait, selecting  as  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Fi^,  the  eminent  drysalterand 
member  of  the  city  parliament.  Mr.  Figs  is 
a  good,  easy,  yet  care-worn  man,  with  a  ca- 
daverous visage,  and  a  bald  head.  He  is  a 
member  of  a  Free  Kirk  congregation,  but  not 
rabid  in  his  views  either  of  church  or  state, 
and  was  selected  to  represent  his  ward,  not 
because  he  had  ever  said  or  done  anything 
to  exalt  him  above  his  fellows,  but  because 
nothing  in  particular  could  be  said  against 
him.  Mr.  Figs  has  jogged  on  smoothly — he 
and  his  wife  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
cognomen  of  Councillor — till,  in  an  evil  hour, 
this  same  Sanskrit  chair  became  vacant; 
after  which  Mr.  Figs's  peace  by  dav  was 
murdered,  and  his  rest  by  night  disturbed — 
to  say  nothing  of  interruption  to  business, 
and  merciless  tear  and  wear  of  bis  door-bell. 
Five-and-twenty  candidates  started  within 
the  first  eight  days — they  were  of  all  sizes, 
all  ages,  all  sects,  all  climes,  and  all  dimen- 
sions. Poor  Figs — he  got  no  time  to  sell  his 
wares,  no  time  to  post  his  ledger,  no  time  to 
caress  the  young  Figses  ;  and  the  hallowed 
hour  devoted  to  his  evening  glass  of  toddy 
was  ruthlessly  invaded.  Sabbath  brought 
no  solace,  and  kirk  and  market  were  equally 
open  to  intrusion.  For  a  time  Figs  was  po- 
lite, for  the  thing  was  new  to  him  ;  by-and- 
bye  he  was  only  civil ;  then  he  became  dry ; 
after  that  he  became  distant;  and  finally, 
we  are  afraid  to  say  so,  but  it  will  out — he 
became  tart.  Oh,  fie !  Mr.  Figs,  thus  to  de- 
mean yourself  in  the  discharge  of  a  public 
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duty !  Most  true,  excellent  censor/but  con- 
aider  what  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Figs,  had 
to  bear  ;  and  that  you  may  properly  appre- 
ciate his  trials  and  temptations,  we  beg  of 
you  to  ruminate  on  a  journal  of  one  of  his 
forenoon  levees. 

ScenCt  Mr.  Figs's  Shop. 

Enter  Stout  Candidate. 

Stout  Canditate,  HsLve  I  the  pleasure  of 
addressinor  Mr.  Figs  ? 

Fiffs,  That  is  my  name,  sir. 

S,  C.  And  you  are  a  member  of  the  town 
council  ? 

F.  I  am. 

S.  C,  Then,  sir,  I  be^  to  inform  you,  that 
I  am  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  Sanskrit. 
I  understand  that  many  eminent  candidates 
have  started  for  this  charge  ;  but  without  in 
the  slightest  degree  disparaging  any  one  of 
them,  I  must  state  that  my  cbtims  on  your 
attention  are  of  a  very  peculiar  order.  I 
have  long  sojourned  in  Oriental  regions,  and 
have  by  continued  verbal  exercise  made  my- 
self conversant  with  the  principal  living 
tongues.  I  have  not  contented  myself  with 
acquiring  any  one  group  of  languages,  but 
have  studied  Indo- Germanic,  Semitic,  Malay- 
ian,  African,  and  American  tongues.  Com- 
parative philology,  sir,  has  been  my  leading 
object  of  research.  Just  allow  me  to  point 
out  what  can  be  made  of  that  noble  section 
of  human  inquiry.  There  is  number  one,  a 
cardinal  with  which,  I  presume,  you  are  per- 
fectly familiar ;  observe  the  analogy  that 
Eubsils  in  the  expression  of  that  important 
monosyllable  in  various  dialects  : — 


English, 

One. 

Icelandic, 

Einn 

Sanskrit, 

Sika. 

Danish, 

Een. 

Persian, 

Yika. 

Russian, 

Odin 

Greek, 

Heis. 

Erse, 

Aen. 

'Latin, 

Unus. 

Welsh, 

Un. 

Dutch, 

£en. 

Scotch, 

Ane. 

Isn't  it  wonderful,  sir,  these  analogies  ? 
Does  it  not  prove  that  the  confusion  at  Babel, 
although  a  severe  dispensation,  did  not  alto- 
gether obliterate  the  ancient  landmarks  of 
human  speech  ?  But  I  will  not  occupy  your 
valuable  time,  Mr.  Figs;  I'll  just,  with  your 
permission,  leave  you  a  copy  of  my  certi6- 
cates,  and  you  can  peruse  them  at  your  leis- 
ure. You  will  see  at  once  they  are  not 
got- up  documents,  but  the  voluntary,  delib- 
erate opinions  of  parties  qualified  to  judge. 
Good  morning  Mr.  Figs. 

Enter  Thin  Candidate. 

Introductory  portion  as  before. 


Thin  Candidate,  I  am  a  candidate  for  the 
Sanskrit  chair,  Mr.  Figs.  I  am  as  familiar 
with  Sanskrit  as  I  am  with  my  mother- tongue; 
but  I  should  not  venture  to  solicit  your  suf- 
frage on  such  narrow  grounds — for  I  have 
made  all  languages  my  study. 

Figs,  Can  you  give  the  liame  of  any  one 
word  in  ten  languages  ? 

Thin  C,  My  dear  sir,  any  school-boy  can 
do  that  The  thing  is  to  carry  out  the  analo- 
gies between  any  two  languages.  For  in- 
stance. Turner,  in  his  Comparative  Orammar, 
has  adduced  two  hundred  examples  of  affini- 
ties between  the  An^o-Saxon  and  the  Lap- 
land ic.  Why,  Mr.  Figs,  I  could  give  you 
and  the  town -council  five  hundred.  There 
is  a  sack  of  beans  lying  outside  your  counter : 
take  you  out  a  bean  for  every  analc^y  that  I 
give  you,  and  count  the  beans,  and  you  will 
find  when  I  am  done  that  you  have  turned 
over  many  hundred  beans.  Mr.  Figs,  I  don't 
wish  to  be  vain -glorious,  but  I'll  tell  you  in 
confidence  what  has  been  the  result  of  my  in- 
vestigations. As  the  Laplandic  is  a  branch 
of  the  Hunnish  stock,  which  came  latest  into 
Europe,  its  afiSnites  with  the  Saxon  indicate 
a  consanguinity  from  primaeval  ancestry 

Figs.  Really,  sir. 

Thin  C,  Ah  !  I  see ;  I  am  trespassing  oo 
your  time.  But  don't  believe  anything  that 
I  have  said  simply  on  my  own  testimony. 
Pray  look  at  my  certificates. 

Enter  Tall  Candidate. 

Tall  C,  I  have  called,  Mr.  Figs,  in  order 
that  you  may  put  any  questions  to  me  re- 
garding my  qualifications  for  the  chair.  It 
is  better  that  you  should  mention  to  me  any 
point  on  which  you  require  information,  than 
that  I  should  intrude  on  you  with  general 
disquisition. 

Figs.  Well ;  do  you  know  anything  be- 
sides the  Sanskrit. 

Tall  C.  Yes,  I  know  the  Persian,  Coptic, 
Teutonic,  Sclavonian,  Biscayen,  Finnish,  to 
say  nothing  of  European  tongues  ;  and  hav- 
ing been  ten  years  in  a  dungeon  at  Bokhara, 
whither  I  went  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of 
living  Orientalism,  I  do  think  I  have  some 
claims  on  the  electors.  You  see,  also,  that  I 
want  an  eye — regular  ophthalmia,  caught  at 
Beyrout.  I  make  no  decided  claim  on  that 
ground,  but  I  think  it  is  right  to  mention  it, 
as  if  othf  r  things  were  found  to  be  equal,  the 
fact  of  my  being  a  martyr  of  science  ought 
to  weigh  in  my  favor.  I  shall  say  no  more,  as 
my  certificates  will  explain  more  than  I  can 
venture  to  affirm  in  behalf  of  myself. 
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Enttr  SaoRT  C. 

Short  C.  I  ahall  not  detain  you  Ibree 
tniDDtes,  Mr.  Pigs.  Phitolofp^  is  a,  broad 
■tndy,  and  the  man  who  solicits  3-our  vote 
merely  because  he  is  familiar  with  Sanskrit 
grammar,  deals  a  heavy  blow  and  sore  dis- 
couragement lo  learning.  1  stand  here 
ready,  able,  and  willing  to  prelect  on  San- 
skrit, and  its  cognate  and  allied  relations  to 
Hebrew,  Syriae,  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  Abyssin- 
ian, Old  Phoenician,  and  Ethiopic.  And,  sir, 
I  do  not  present  you  with  mere  words — here 
ia  my  Univenal  Grammar,  and  here  are  my 
teatimonials,  Jadge  for  yourself. 
EnUr  Darb  Cakdidatx. 

Dark  C.  Mr.  Figs,  I  don't  profess  to  be  a 
Polyglot,  but  what  I  know,  I  know.  I  can 
teach '  in  the  Persi- Arabic,  or  Devanagari 
characters ;  and  I  can  instruct  my  students 
in  the  Naski  for  printing,  or  the  Zalik,  for 
writing  ;  if  they  want  Hindustani,  they  shall 
have  the  initial,  medial  and  final  forms  incul- 
cated with  scrupulous  exiictness.  And  even 
aa  to  Sanskrit  itself  I  am  not  a  mere  alpha- 
bet man  ;  I  can  give  them  illustrations  of  the 
fihloka,  otherwise  called  the  Anusbtubh  me- 
tre, in  the  highest  degree  of  purity.  But 
not  to  enlarge,  here  is  a  lad  at  the  door  with 
a  portable  conveyance,  contmniDg  copies  of 
my  Dictionary  and  of  my  certificates.  Do 
me  the  favor  to  glance  at  the  one,  and  the 
obligation  to  peruse  the  other. 
Enter  Fa 
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Fair  C.  Now,  Mr.  Figs,  one  word  with 

J'ou.  I  am  a  candidate  for  this  chair;  but 
et  there  be  no  mistake  as  lo  the  ground  on 
which  I  stand.  I  am  not  a  sv  liable-splitter, 
%  Towel  analyzer,  a  diphthong- joiner,  a  voca- 
ble-monger, or  word-catcher,  or  anything  so 
paltry,  despicable,  and  peddling  as  that  sort 
of  thing.  It  is  with  language  as  developing 
thought — glorious,  soul- upheaving,  heaven- 
duBcending,  go-a-hend  thought— that  I  desire 
to  hold  forth  on  Sanskrit.  I  leave  the  old 
rags,  bones,  hone-dust,  brick,  mortar,  hay, 
stubble,  straw,  and  refuse  of  mere  words,  10 
perish  with  those  who  use  them,  I  abhor 
and  will  have  none  of  them  ;  they  are  a  de- 
luuon  and  a  snare,  an  invention  of  the  eDemy 
.  of  progress,  and  must  infallibly  retard  human 
improvement.  If  you  elect  me,  recolleot  I 
give  you  fair  warning,  I  shall  use  Sanskrit 
exactly  as  the  buildeis  did  the  scafiolding  of 
-  the  Scott  monument,  namely,  as  the  means 
of  rearing  the  temple  ;  and  thus  shall  I  avoid 
the  common  error  of  mistaking  the  frame- 
work for  the  edifice,  the  hat-box  for  the  fast. 


There  are  my  certificates,  Mr.  Figs;  and 
there  is  a  girl  with  an  empty  vessel,  wishing 
to  buy  something  of  you.  Pray  attend  to 
her.  I  have  a  warm  mouth  .towards  the 
soda  water  in  your  window,  hut  as  it  would 
iook  like  bribery  and  corruption  to  buy  any- 
thing of  you,  I  must  go  somewhere  else  for 
the  refreshment  of  my  frame. 

The  stream  of  candidates  con ti ones  to  flow 
on ;  but  as  they  are  twenty-five  in  number, 
and  as  con.siilernble  sameness  obtains  in  the 
style  of  their  addresses,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  quote  any  further  specimens 
of  their  oral  dissertations.  But  towards  snn- 
set  two  other  personages  wait  on  Mr.  Figs, 
whose  aspects  are  so  marked,  that  we  cannot 
omit  notice  of  tbem.  Mr.  Figs  is  at  his  day- 
book, plying  hard  to  make  up  for  lost  dme. 
when  an  ominOus  visage  peers  at  him  through 
the  railings  of  bis  desk.  It  is  the  countm- 
ance  of  a  man  who  looks  like  a  murderer; 
and  in  this  melodramatic  age,  we  all  know 
what  constitutes  the  sanguinary  physiogno- 
my :  black  matted  hur,  an  inflamed  nasal 
member,  diseased  blue  eyes,  a  faded  hat  with 
shabby  crape,  make  up  the  cephalic  portion  ; 
while  a  white  great  coat,  with  large  capes 
(snch  as  Kean  wore  at  Drury  Lane),  and  a 
bludgeon,  complete  the  entire  figure. 

"  w  hat  about  this  chair  ?"  asks  the  man 
like  a  murderer,  gruffly. 

Mr  Figs  starts  from  his  three-legged  stool  as 
a  persecuted  antelope  might  be  expected  tn  do. 

"There's  but  one  person  fit  for  it,"  con- 
tinues Cain,  "  and  that's  Tommy  Richardson. 
You'd  better  take  cure  what  you  are  about." 

"  Have  you  got  his  certificates  1"  asks  the 
drysalter,  timidly. 

"All  in  good  time.  Mind,  I  have  told 
you  he  is  the  fittest  man." 

And  so  the  man  like  a  murderer  casts  a 
malignant  glance  at  poor  Figs,  and  giving  his 
bludgeon  »  significHnt  twirl,  he  lakes  bts 
leave.  Now,  what  Has  such  nn  individual  to 
do  with  the  chair  of  Sanskrit?  Nothing  di- 
rectly, hut  something  indirectly  ;  and  be  it 
known,  that  if  all  mankind  only  interfered  in 
matters  in  which  ibey  are  directly  concerned,  ' 
the  business  of  this  world  would  be  very 
di£Ferenlly  conducted  from  what  it  is.  Tommy 
Richardson  is  a  poor  devil  scholar,  and  has 
sunk  into  debt;  he  has  no  more  chance  of 
the  Sanskrit  chair  than  he  has  of  the  imperial 
throne  of  Russia ;  but  he  throws  out  tbe  idea 
as  a  straw  to  his  creditors  ;  and  tbe  man  like 
a  murderer,  who  stands  to  Tommy  in  the  in- 
teresting relation  of  money-lender,  and  who 
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has  10  vain  tried  TomiDj  with  the  horrors  of 
the  Canongate  Jail,  catches  at  the  Univer- 
sity appointment  as  a  forlorn  hope,  which,  if 
it  succeeds,  may  repay  his  capital  with  inter- 
est, simple  and  compound ;  and  if  fail,  makes 
him  no  worse. 

But  another  form  stands  before  Mr.  Figs's 
desk :  it  is  a  pale,  mild  face,  that  now  dif- 
fidently lifts  its  eyes  on  the  councillor. 

**  Please,  sir,  when  is  the  Sanskrit  chair  to 
be  filled  up?" 

That  voice  and  that  face!  They  send  a 
thrill  through  the  whole  man  of  the  council- 
lor, and  he  urbanely  names  the  day,  big  with 
his  peace  and  the  fate  of  the  four-and* twenty 
losing  candidates.  Is  it  lover,  brother,  or 
friend,  that  that  pure,  gentle  woman  is  inter- 
ested in  ?  No  matter,  he  is  a  happy  dog  who 
has  a  place  in  her  sympathies. 

At  last  the  weary  day  has  an  end,  and 
Figs  goes  into  his  back  parlor  for  supper  and 
repose,  but  tortured  and  worried  with  his 
numerous  assailants,  he  has  no  appetite  for 
solid  or  fluid  nutriment,  and  he  drags  his 
enervated  frame  into  bed.  Sleep  will  not 
visit  his  eyes,  and  slumber  refuses  to  close 
his  eye- lids — he  tosses  and  tumbles  in  vain, 
and  hears  every  hour  in  succession,  till  at 
length  Morpheus  takes  pity  on  the  jaded 
drysalter,  and  grants  him  a  modicum  of  re- 
pose. But,  ah !  horror !  What  is  that !  Figs 
starts  from  his  brief  snooze,  and  looking  up 
in  mortal  agony,  beholds  the  terrible  form  of 
the  man  like  a  murderer  bending  over  him. 
Figs  screams  in  fright,  and  covers  himself ; 
while  Mrs.  Figs,  who,  like  Lady  Macbeth, 
sees  none  of  the  airy  phantoms  that  disturb 
her  lord,  soothes  him  again  into  reluctant 
slumber.  The  young  Lidy  with  the  pale, 
mild  face,  is  now  the  ascending  figure  in  the 
vision  of  the  councillor — she  smiles  upon  him, 
and  stretches  forth  her  lily  white  hand.  Figs, 
although  an  elder  of  the  Free  Kirk,  is  human, 
and  he  clasps  the  tapering  fingers  that  hang 
from  that  snowy  arm — but  touch  dispels  the 
gossamer  illusion,  and  Figs  finds  that  he  is 
squeezing  the  ichorous  digits  of  his  wedded 
spouse. 

Two  months  before  the  Sanskrit  chair  is 
filled  up !  Alexander  Selkirk  did  not  watch 
more  earnestly  for  a  sail  off  Juan  Fernandez 
than  Figs  longed  for  the  appointed  day.  The 
five-and-twenty  candidates  call  and  re-call ; 
their  friends  call  and  re-call ;  the  man  like  a 
murderer,  and  the  lady  with  the  pale,  mild 
face— call ;  everybody  calls.  People  who 
never  knew  Figs  before,  make  his  acquaint- 
ance with  wonderful  celerity,  while   those 


who  had  dropped  aeqoaiotanoe  renew  their 
intimacy  in  a  singularly  mysterioas  way. 
Figs  is  besieged,  bdeaguered,  attacked,  cir- 
cumvallated  m  every  possible  direction — all 
human  intercourse  degenerates  into  ignoble 
canvassing  for  this  ill-fated  chair.  Does  a 
form,  known  or  unknown,  darken  his  counter 
with  its  shadow,  it  is  in  connection  with  the 
Sanskrit  vacancy;  conversation  may  begin 
about  Louis  Napoleon,  the  Derby  Ministiy, 
the  age  of  the  moon,  or  the  price  of  gas 
shares,  but  begin  with  what  it  likes,  it  ends 
with  the  eastern  nuisance.  Figs  cannot  stand 
with  his  brother  elders  at  the  church  plate 
of  a  Sunday — he  cannot  walk  in  the  Queen's 
Park,  or  promenade  on  Leith  Pier,  but  the 
hated  subject  is  obtruded  on  him.  Even  in 
his  own  family  he  cannot  command  silence 
on  the  dreaded  topic,  for  Mrs.  Figs  was  set 
upon  at  a  tea-party  with  a  view  to  the  sway- 
ing of  her  husband  ;  and  the  eldest  Miss  P., 
who  takes  day  lessons  in  music  at  a  board- 
ing-school, has  also  been  tampered  with  so 
successfully,  that  the  youn^  minx  twice  at- 
tempted to  cajole  her  pa  mto  roting  for  a 
given  private  of  the  25tb  regiment. 

And  then  there  are  the  certificates — like 
the  men  who  went  to  St.  Ives,  each  having 
an  ass,  and  each  ass  a  sack,  so  each  candi- 
date has  six  sets  of  certificates,  and  each  set 
has  an  appendix,  and  each  appendix  a  sup- 
plement— they  form  a  vertical  pile  under- 
neath Figs's  book-case  that  threatens  to  rival 
Melville's  monument  in  stature.  These  cer- 
tificates must  be  explored  some  day — there 
are  Davy  lamps  for  coal-pits,  but  where,  oh! 
where  are  the  illuminating  guides  that  are  to 
conduct  the  inquiring  soul  of  Figs  through  a 
ton  of  testimonials?  Figs  one  day  happily 
bethinks  himself  of  Provost  Pawkie — he  was 
in  the  council  for  thirty  years,  and  yet  sur- 
vives— Pawkie  must  have  passed  ship-loads 
of  certificates  through  his  hands,  and  so  Figs 
resolves  on  consulting  him. 

"Read  through  a  barrowful  o'  testimo- 
nials !"  exclaims  the  ex- functionary,  *'  wha 
ever  heard  the  like  o'  that  ?  Ye  may  as  weel 
eat  up  ane  o'  the  Earl  o'  Eglintoun's  prize 
oxes,  beginning  wi'  the  horns.  Ye've  seen 
Leith  races  ?"  (Figs  nods  and  mutters  some- 
thing about  the  sins  of  youth.)  **  Weel,  five- 
and-twenty  naigs  start  in  the  course ;  by-and- 
bye,  this  ane  fa's  ahint,  then  that  ane,  and 
sae  on,  till  oot  o'  the  haill  lot,  the  race  lies 
amongst  some  four  or  five.  Tak  my  advice, 
let  the  Sanskrit  neebors  do  the  same,  and 
then  look  at  the  certificates  of  the  half  dizsen 
that  are  foremost  during  the  last  week." 
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lilga  followa  tbiB  adrioe,  and  rejeoti  teati- 
moniala  bj  the  huod  red- weight,  and  then 
proceeds  to  examine  the  dooameDta  of  the 
"foremost  half  dinea." 

No.  CCh.— Seventh  Seria. 
[trasslation.] 
The  Lama  of  Khan  Khi  Ischbdhoodah,  to 
the  Qreat  Lamas  of  the  Western  World,  in 
Edinburgh,  with  benign  benediction.  May 
the  moon  shine  clear  on  the  path  of  our 
western  brothen,  and  may  their  felicity  last 
while  the  Oanga  and  Jamuna  flow  down- 
wards!  The  Lama,  whose  name  is  Zurababel 
Vocable,  bath  eaten  rice  with  us,  and  is  a 
good  man.  He  hath  a  cunntog  knowledge 
of  our  tongue;  and,  albeit,  the  Sutras  of 
Panini  are  dark  oracles  to  the  wisest,  and 
that  one  hundred  and  also  forty  of  our  an- 
cient scribes  have  tried  to  cast  sunshine  on 
the  same,  yet  have  they  failed  ;  but  the  Lama 
Vocable  has  not  failed,  for  he  can  read  the 
Sutras,  and  extract  the  fine  wisdom  thai  is 
there.  Uay  he  stand  high  in  the  prescience 
of  the  western  Lamas,  and  reach  the  top  of 
that  mountain  be  soara  to  seek.     Buddah  I 

No.  CCCX.— 7^>d  Pari. 

The  Mandarin  Howqua  having  renounced 
Kwanfootse,  although  yet  a  worshipper  in 
the  temple  of  Henan,  deHireth  peace  with  all 
men,  and  salutes  the  mandarins  of  ibe  great 
Victoria!  The  Mandarin  Fiuverb  was  a 
captive  in  Shangar,  but  redeemed  by  the 
great  Akbar,  as  being  one  who  lifted  not  the 
aword.  He  can  speak  the  langunge  of  the 
celestial  kingdom,  (which  is  the  centre  and 
glory  of  the  earth,)  and  kooweth  the  Ehirad 
Afroi,  the  Bagh  0  Bahar,  the  Baital  Pachisi, 
and  other  books,  which  make  men  shine  with 
knowledge.  The  Mandarins  would  do  well 
to  exalt  Fitzverh. 

No.  DXLVin.— .^;ipmrf«. 

[tRAHHLATION.] 

Mahammed  Ibrahim,  of  Benares,  protests, 
in  sight  of  sun,  rooon,  and  stars,  that  Efiendi 
UacMood  has  the  books  of  the  East  at  his 
finger-ends,  and  by  this  Ibrahim  does  not 
merely  mean  Khulaaat  un-nasaib,  tliat  is,  the 
Essence  of  Counsels,  which  makes  the  Sha- 
dra  Uugh  and  Brabmins  weep,  but  he  also 
knows  page  by  page  the  Epics  of  the  Ra- 
mayana  and  Mahabharata,  the  Fables  of  Hi- 
topadesha,  the  Laws  of  Manu,  and  the  Per* 
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dan  Mnnsbi.     Who,  therefore,  fitter  for  « 
Rabbi  of  Eastern  Unguistry  T 

No.  MDCCCXXXVIL— i=7r»(  Seriei. 
I  took  the  Sbeikb,  John  Gam  Isis  O'Ho- 
ney  ffor  so  he  said  he  was  among  his  own 
people),  to  be  an  evil  spirit,  when  I  first  rub- 
bed bearda  with  biro,  so  manifold  were  bb 
words.  If  lifted  to  the  pachilik  that  he  seeks, 
may  1  live  to  smoke  with  him. 

MiR  Amwah, 
Sheikh  of  Wbampoa. 

Figs  fliogs  the  certificates  from  him  in  de- 
spair, and  gives  ap  all  hopes  of  being  able  to 
decide  as  to  the  qualificatians  of  the  different 
candidates,  and  leaving  him  in  this  state  of 
mind,  we  shall  peep  into  the  committee- room 
of  one  of  the  expectant  professors. 

The  committee  is  composed  of  all  oondi- 
Uons  of  men,  every  sort  of  mental  dexterity 
being  requisite  in  canvassing.  Lists  of  the 
councillors  are  spread  out  before  them,  as 
well  as  separate  lists  of  the  victims  to  be 
watched  by  the  different  members  of  the 
committee.  Eight  candidates,  it  seems,  are 
to  be  proposed,  and  that  involves  seven  divi- 
sions in  the  counciL  Well,  then,  those  who 
will  not  give  first  voles,  let  them  give  second  ; 
if  not  second,  third ;  if  not  third,  fourth  ;  and 
so  on.  In  calculating  chances,  tlie  doctrine 
of  permutation  cornea  into  rapid  play,  and  the 
game  of  course  conaista  in  keeping  A,  B,  C, 
or  D,  well  up  through  certain  dangerous  in- 
termediate stages ;  as,  if  flung  at  the  fifth 
vote,  of  course  there  is  no  chance  at  the  se- 
Tentb,  although,  if  ferried  over  the  cinque 
point,  triumph  at  the  last  might  be  certain. 

Chairman.  A  man  for  the  fifth  vote— a 
man  there,  otherwise  we're  done. 

A  Voice.  Figs,  the  drysalter,  has  not  de< 
Glared. 

C.  Bombard  him  to  the  death.  Who  is 
his  minister? 

A  V.  Ephraim  Smotbertext. 

C.  Set  upon  Aim.     Who  is  bis  doctor  ? 

A  V.  Anthony  Opodeldoc. 

C.  Set  upon  Aim.     Who  is  his  lawyer? 

A  V.  Bix-and-eight  Jamie. 

C  SetuponUm.  Who ishisfamiliar spirit? 

A  V.  Johnnie  Scrimp,  the  brusbmaker. 

C.  Set  upon  Aim.  Who  are  his  chief  cus- 
tomers ? 

A  V.  We'll  have  to  find  out. 

C.  Aye,  do  \  and  set  upon  them,  and  upon 
all  his  belongings,  to  the  fourth  generation. 

Our  peep  into  the  com mitlee- room  will 
eiplun  a  tornado  of  bflnences  to  which  poor 
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Figs  18  exposed,  and  which  bewilder  him 
more  than  ever.  His  minister  wants  a  man 
sound  on  the  Maynooth  grant;  his  doctor 
wants  one  who  knows  natural  science;  his 
Uwjer  wants  a  gentleman ;  his  familiar  spirit 
wants  a  nonconformist ;  and  in  short,  every 
new  caller  has  a  new  want.  Figs  bolts  him- 
self into  his  back  shop,  and  denies  himself 
to  all  mankmd  ;  and  after  sundry  commun- 
ings with  his  brother  councillors,  he  makes 
up  his  mind  as  to  his  vote,  but  keeping  his 
decision  to  himself,  nobody  knows  how  he  is 
to  act  till  the  day  of  election  arrives.  That 
wished -for  day  at  last  comes ;  Figs  dons  his 
Sabbath  coat,  and  marches  manfully  to  the 
Royal  Exchange.  Every  door  and  window 
has  its  expectant  groups,  some  raised  by 
hope,  others  depressed  by  fear,  and  a  third 
class  puzzled  as  to  what  they  should  expect. 
Figs,  stolid  as  his  own  mahogany  ruler, 
passes  through  amongst  them,  and  defies  the 
most  daring  to  foretell  how  he  will  vote. 
The  ladv  with  the  pale  mild  face  tasts  on 
him  an  imploring  look,  and  the  man  like  a 
murderer  gives  him  a  thundering  slap  on  the 
shoulder,  and  again  tells  him,  in  a  fierce  voice, 
"  to  mind  what  he  is  about."  The  council 
chamber  is  crammed  to  suffocation ;  the  votes 
are  called,  and  then — all  is  over. 

But  Figs  is  now  to  learn  a  lesson — he 
walked  in  a  great  man,  he  comes  out  a  small 
one.  His  greatness  was  relative,  not  positive; 
the  battle  has  been  lost  and  won,  and  he 
must  return  to  his  primitive  seclusion  till 
some  other  crisis  draws  him  forth.  There 
be  men  who  but  one  brief  hour  before  would 
have  embraced,  hugged,  shaken  both  hands, 
all  but  kissed  him  ;  but  now  they  are  not  sure 
if  they  ever  saw  Figs  before  in  their  mortal 
lives,  and  they  grudge  a  nod,  in  case  there 
should  be  any  mistake.  Even  the  lady  with 
the  mild  pale  face  looks  coldly  at  him,  al- 
though he  gave  two  votes  for  her  candidate ; 
and  as  for  the  man  like  a  murderer,  he  stands 
behind  a  policeman,  and  shakes  the  terrible 
bludgeon  with  a  significance  more  significant 
than  ever. 

Never  mind,  Figs.  It  is  the  way  of  the 
world.  Emperors,  kings,  cardinals,  have  all 
met  similar  returns,  and  the  same  system  of 
ingratitude  and  indifference  will  continue  to 
be  practised  till  the  end  of  time. 

We  have  now  given  our  fun,  let  us  con- 
elude  with  our  philosophy.  If  such  scenes 
are  enacted  in  regard  to  the  collation  of  pro- 
fessoiial  chairs  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, why  should  not  the  patronage  be 
transferred  into  other  hands?     Simply,  we 


answer,  beeause  with  all  the  faults  of  the 
council,  we  do  not  know  into  whose  hands 
the  trust  could  be  better  committed.  If  the 
power  were  given  to  the  professors  them- 
selves, they  would  elect  their  own  friends 
and  relations,  as  self-electing  bodies  have  no- 
toriously been  known  to  dp  in  all  ages ;  and 
if  it  were  assumed  by  government,  politics 
would  soon  be  found  the  predominating  ele- 
ment in  filling  up  vacancies.  The  Edinburgh 
parliament  is  a  triennial  one;  their  consti- 
tuents are  upwards  of  six  thousand  strong, 
and  if  improper  persons  are  returned  to  the 
council  boara.  Modem  Athens  has  itself  to 
blame.  If  the  community  will  leave  the  mu- 
nicipal elections  in  the  hands  of  cliques,  they 
must  take  unto  themselves  the  odium  that 
accrues  from  the  nominees  of  those  cliques 
mismanaging  the  patronage  of  the  university. 
It  is  not  possible  to  corrupt  thirty-three  in- 
dividuals indiscriminately  chosen  from  all 
classes  of  the  population,  and  this  because 
they  are  most  thoroughly  under  the  influence 
of  public  opinion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  know  that  public  opinion  cannot  always 
act  on  a  cabinet  or  a  senatus  academiciu. 
Moreover,  let  us  take  actual  results,  and  we 
shall  find  that  few  incompetent  men  have 
been  put  into  chairs,  and  still  fewer  really 
great  men  have  been  kept  out  of  them.  The 
councillors  have  their  faults;  but  have  not 
candidates  and  their  friends  also  got  theirs  ? 
Have  not  the  canvassing  and  certificate  sys- 
tems been  carried  into  absurd  excess?  Is 
not  quantity,  not  quality,  of  laudation  thrust 
pn  the  patrons  ?  Are  not  certificates  granted 
from  mere  friendship,  and  not  on  public 
grounds  ?  Are  not  the  mass  of  certificates 
disingenuous,  the  same  person  giving  testi- 
monials to  different  candidates,  and  in  most 
cases  putting  forward  strong  points,  and 
keeping  back  weak  ones  ?  In  short,  is  there 
not  much  that  is  unjustifiable  in  the  whole 
method  by  which  the  claims  of  candidates 
are  urged  on  public  notice  ?  But  yet  here 
Again  the  question  suggests  itself,  how  are 
those  evils  to  be  remedied  ?  Canvassing  and 
certificates  are  not  bad  in  themselves,  it  is 
only  their  abuse  that  is  to  be  guarded  against ; 
and  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  indicate 
some  alterations  which  might  tend  to  remove 
certain  of  these  abuses.  For  example,  we 
would  suggest  that  those  persons  giving 
more  than  one  certificate  should  have  their 
statements  thoroughly  sifted  ;  and  that  those 
who  do  not  declare  expressly  or  by  implica- 
tion, that  they,  if  electors  themsehei,  would 
vote  for  the  subject  of  their  certificate, 
should  at  once  be  set  down  as  playing  fast 
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and  loose  both  with  candidates  and  patrons, 
and  their  evidence  cast  aside.  In  fine,  the 
lay  patrons  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
should  be  more  active  in  looking  out  for  pro- 
per candidates  for  its  chairs ;  and  the  friends 
of  the  candidates  should  be  more  modest  in 
the  statement  of  their  claims ;  and  finally,  the 


canvaasing  armies  should  be  less  vehement  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  warfare.  As  matters 
are  at  present  conducted,  they  verge  so 
closely  on  the  ludicrous,  that  those  conver- 
sant with  the  inner  machinery  of  the  system 
will  not  deem  some  hint  on  the  subject  inap- 
propriate. 


-»^  ■ 
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THE    MIDNIGHT    MASS. 


AN  EPISODE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR. 


About  eight  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the 
22d  of  January,  1793,  while  the  Reign  of 
Terror  was  still  at  its  height  in  Paris,  an  old 
woman  descended  the  rapid  eminence  in  that 
city,  which  terminates  before  the  Church  of 
St.  Laurent.  The  snow  had  fallen  so  heavily 
during  the  whole  day,  that  the  sound  of 
footsteps  was  scarcely  audible.  The  streets 
were  deserted ;  and  the  fear  that  silence  na- 
turally inspires,  was  increased  by  the  general 
terror  which  then  assailed  France.  The  old 
woman  passed  on  her  way,  without  perceiv- 
ing a  living  soul  in  the  streets ;  her  feeble 
sight  preventing  her  from  observing  in  the 
distance,  by  the  lamp-light,  several  foot  pas- 
sengers, who  flitted  like  shadows  over  the 
Tast  space  of  the  Faubourg,  through  which 
she  was  proceeding.  She  walked  on  cour- 
ageously through  the  solitude,  as  if  her  age 
were  a  talisman  which  could  shield  her  from 
every  calamity.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
she  passed  the  Rue  des  Morts,  than  she 
thought  she  heard  the  firm  and  heavy  foot- 
steps of  a  man  walking  behind  her.  It  struck 
her  that  she  had  not  heard  this  sound  for 
the  first  time.  Trembling  at  the  idea  of 
being  followed,  she  quickened  her  pace^  in 
order  to  confirm  her  suspicions  by  the  rays 
of  light  which  proceeded  from  an  adjacent 
shop.  As  soon  as  she  had  reached  it,  she 
abruptly  turned  her  head,  and  perceived, 
through  the  fog,  the  outline  of  a  human 
form.  This  indistinct  vision  was  enough: 
she  shuddered  violently  the  moment  she  saw 


it— doubting  not  that  the  stranger  had  fol- 
lowed her  from  the  moment  she  had  quitted 
home.  But  the  desire  to  escape  from  a  spy 
soon  renewed  her  courage,  and  she  quicken- 
ed her  pace,  vainly  thinking  that,  by  such 
means,  she  could  escape  from  a  man  neces- 
sarily much  more  active  than  herself. 

After  running  for  some  minutes,  she  ar- 
rived at  a  pastry-cook's  shop — entered — and 
sank,  rather  than  sat  down,  on  a  chair  which 
stood  before  the  counter.  The  moment  she 
raised  the  latch  of  the  door,  a  woman  in  the 
shop  looked  quickly  through  the  windows 
towards  the  street;  and,  observing  the  old 
lady,  immediately  opened  a  drawer  in  the 
counter,  as  if  to  take  out  something  which 
she  had  to  deliver  to  her.  Not  only  did  the 
gestures  and  expression  of  the  young  woman 
show  her  desire  (rt>  be  quickly  relieved  of  the 
new-comer,  as  of  a  person  whom  it  was  not 
safe  to  welcome ;  but  she  also  let  slip  a  few 
words  of  impatience  at  finding  the  drawer 
empty.  Regardless  of  the  old  lady's  pres- 
ence, she  unceremoniously  quitted  the  coun- 
ter, retired  to  an  inner  apartment,  and  called 
her  husband,  who  at  once  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons. 

"Where  have  you  placed  the V*  in- 
quired she,  with  a  mysterious  air,  glancing 
towards  the  visitor,  instead  of  finishing  the 
sentence. 

Although  the  pastrycook  could  only  per- 
ceive the  large  hood  of  black  silk,  ornamented 
with  bows  of  violet.-<iolQt^  vWws^^  -^eC^s^^ 
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formed  the  old  lady's  head-dress,  he  at  once 
oast  a  significant  look  at  his  wife,  as  m'lch 
as  to  say — "Could  you  think  me  careless 
enough  to  leave  what  you  ask  for,  in  such  a 
place  as  the  shop !"  and  then  hurriedly  dis- 
appeared. 

Surprised  at  the  silence  and  immobility  of 
the  stranger  lady,  the  young  woman  ap- 
proached her ;  and,  on  beholding  her  face, 
experienced  a  feeling  of  compassion — per- 
haps, we  may  add,  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  as 
well. 

Although  the  complexion  of  the  old  lady 
was  naturally  colorless,  like  that  of  one  long 
accustomed  to  secret  austerities,  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  a  recent  emotion  had  cast  o?er  it 
an  additional  paleness.  Her  head-dress  was 
so  disposed  as  completely  to  hide  her  hair ; 
and  thereby  to  give  her  face  an  appearance  of 
religious  severity.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  the  manners  and  habits  of  people  of 
quality  were  so  different  from  those  of  the 
lower  classes,  that  it  was  easy  to  identify  a 
person  of  distinction  from  outward  appear- 
ance alone.  Accordingly,  the  pastrycook's 
wife  at  once  discovered  that  the  strange  vis- 
itor was  an  ex -aristocrat — or,  as  we  should 
now  express  it,  "  a  bom  lady." 

"  Madame  I"  she  exclaimed  respectfully — 
forgetting,  at  the  moment,  that  thb,  like  all 
other  titles,  was  now  proscribed  under  the 
Republic. 

The  old  lady  made  no  answer,  but  fixed 
her  eyes  stedfastly  on  the  shop  windows,  as 
if  they  disclosed  some  object  that  terrified 
her. 

'f  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  citizen?*' 
asked  tlie  pastrycook,  who  made  his  appear- 
ance at  this  moment,  and  disturbed  her  rev- 
erie by  handing  her  a  small  pasteboard  box, 
wrapped  up  in  blue  paper. 

**  Nothing,  nothing,  my  good  friends,"  she 
replied,  softly.  While  speaking,  she  looked 
gratefully  at  the  pastrycook ;  then,  observing 
on  his  head  the  revolutionary  red  cap,  she 
abruptly  exclaimed — "You  are  a  Republi- 
can !  you  have  betrayed  me !" 

The  pastrycook  and  his  wife  indignantly 
disclaimed  the  imputation  by  a  gesture. 
The  old  lady  blushed  as  she  noticed  it — per- 
haps, with  shame,  at  having  suspected  them 
— perhaps  with  pleasure,  at  finding  them 
trustworthy, 

"Pardon  me,"  said  she,  with  child-like 
centleness,  drawing  from  her  pocket  a  louis 
d'or.  "  There,"  she  continued,  **  there  is 
the  stipulated  price." 

There  is  a  poverty  which  the  poor  alone 


cai^:  discover.  The  pastrycook  and  his  wife 
felt  the  same  conviction  as  they  looked  at 
each  other — it  was  perhaps  the  last  louia 
d*or  which  the  old  lady  possessed.  When 
she  offered  the  coin  her  hand  trembled ;  she 
had  gaxed  upon  it  with  some  sorrow,  but 
with  no  avarice ;  and  yet,  in  giving  it,  she 
seemed  to  be  fully  aware  that  she  was  mak- 
ing a  sacri6ce.  The  shopkeepers,  equally 
moved  by  pity  and  interest,  began  by  com- 
forting their  consciences  with  civil  words. 

"  You  seem  rather  poorly,  eitisen,"  said 
the  pastrycook. 

"Would  you  like  to  take  any  refreshment^ 
Madame  ?"  interrupted  his  wife. 

"  We  have  some  excellent  soup,"  contin- 
ued the  husband. 

"  The  cold  has  perhaps  affected  yon,  Mad- 
ame," resumed  the  young  woman;  "pray 
step  in,  and  sit  and  warm  yourself  by  our 
fire." 

"  We  may  be  Republicans,"  observed  the 
pastrycook ;  "  but  the  devil  is  not  always  so 
black  as  he  is  painted." 

Encouraged  by  the  kind  words  addressed 
to  her  by  the  shopkeepers,  the  old  lady  con- 
fessed that  she  had  been  followed  by  a 
strange  man,  and  that  she  was  afraid  to  re- 
turn home  by  herself. 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  replied  the  valiant  pastry- 
cook. "  I'll  be  ready  to  go  home  with  yon 
in  a  minute,  citizen." 

He  gave  the  louis  d'or  to  his  wife,  and 
then — animated  by  that  sort  of  gratitude 
which  all  tradesmen  feel  at  receiving  a  large 
price  for  an  article  of  little  value — hastened 
to  put  on  his  National  Guard's  uniform,  and 
soon  appeared  in  complete  military  array. 
In  the  meanwhile,  however,  his  wife  had 
found  time  to  reflect ;  and  in  her  case,  as  in 
many  others,  reflection  closed  the  open  hand 
of  charity.  Apprehensive  that  her  husband 
might  be  mixed  up  in  some  misadventure, 
she  tried  hard  to  detain  him ;  but,  strong  in 
his  benevolent  impulse,  the  honest  fellow 
persisted  in  offering  himself  as  the  old  lady's 
escort. 

"  Do  you  imagine,  Madame,  that  the  man 
you  are  so  much  afraid  of,  is  still  waiUng 
outside  the  shop  ?"  asked  the  young  woman. 
I  feel  certain  of  it,"  replied  the  lady. 
Suppose  he  should  be  a  spy  I  Suppose 
the  whole  affair  should  be  a  conspiracy  I 
Don't  go  I  Get  back  the  box  we  gave  her." 
These  words  whispered  to  the  pastrycook  by 
his  wife,  had  the  effect  of  cooling  his  courage 
with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

"I'll  just  say  two  words  to  that  mysteri- 
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OM  personam  ouUide,  aod  ralieTe  you  of  all ' 
anaoyaDM  immediately,"  sud  he,  hastily 
quitting  the  shop. 

The  old  lady,  pasjive  as  a  child,  and  half 
bewildered,  reseated  herself. 

The  paetiT  oook  was  not  long  before  he 
returoed.  His  face,  which  was  naturally  rud- 
dy, had  turned  quite  pale;  he  was  so  panic- 
strickeu,  that  bis  legs  trembled  under  him, 
and  his  eyes  rolled  luie  the  eyes  of  a  drunken 

"  Are  you  trying  to  get  our  throats  cut 
for  us,  you  rascally  aristocrat  ?"  cried  he, 
furiously.  "  Do  you  thiok  you  can  make  me 
the  tool  of  a  conspiracy  ?  Quick  1  show  us 
your  heels  !  and  never  let  us  see  your  face 
again  I" 

So  saying,  he  endeavored  to  snatch  awsy 
the  boi,  which  the  old  lady  bad  placed  in 
her  pocket.  No  sooner,  however,  had  his 
bands  touched  her  dress,  than,  preferring 
any  perils  in  the  street  to  losing  the  treasure 
for  which  she  had  just  ptud  so  large  a  price, 
she  darted  with  the  activity  of  youth  towards 
tbe  door,  opened  it  violently,  and  disappear- 
ed in  a  moment  from  the  eyes  of  the  bewil- 
dered shopkeepers. 

Upon  gaining  the  street  again,  she  walked 
at  her  utmost  speed  ;  hut  her  strength  soon 
failed,  when  she  heard  the  spy  who  had  so 
remorselessly  fallowed  her,  crunching  tbe 
■DOW  under  his  heavy  tread.  She  involun- 
tarily stopped  short:  the  man  stopped  short 
too  I  At  first,  her  terror  prevented  her  from 
speaking,  or  looking  round  at  him  ;  but  it  is 
in  tbe  nature  of  us  all — even  of  the  most 
infirm — to  relapse  iolo  comparative  calm  im- 
mediately after  violent  agilaUon  ;  for,  though 
our  feelings  may  be  unbounded,  the  orgsns 
which  express  Uiem  have  ibeir  limits.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  old  lady,  finding  that  she  ex- 
perienced no  particular  annoyance  from  her 
imaginary  persecutor,  willingly  tried  to  con- 
vince herself  that  he  might  be  a  secret  friend, 
resolved  at  all  hazards  to  protect  her.  She 
reconsidered  the  circumstances  which  had 
attended  the  stranger's  appearance,  and  soon 
contrived  to  persuade  herself  that  his  object 
in  following  her,  was  much  more  likely  to  be 
a  good  than  an  evil  one. 

Forgetful,  therefore,  of  the  fear  with  which 
he  had  inspired  the  pastrycook,  she  now  went 
on  her  way  with  greater  confidence.  After  a 
walk  of  half  an  hour,  she  arrived  at  a  house 
situated  at  the  corner  of  a  street  leading  to 
the  Barridre  Pantin — even  at  the  present 
day,  tbe  most  deserted  locality  in  all  Paris. 
A  cold  north-easterly  wind  whistled  sharply 
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across  the  few  honses,  or  rather  tenement*, 
scattered  ahont  this  almost  uninhabited  re^ 
gion.  The  place  seemed,  from  its  utter  de- 
eolation,  the  natural  asylam  of  penury  and 
despair. 

The  stranger,  who  sIJll  resolutely  dogged 
the  poor  old  lady's  steps,  seemed  struck  with 
the  scene  on  which  his  eyes  now  rested.  He 
stopped^-erect,  thoughtful,  and  hesitating^ 
his  figure  feebly  lighted  by  a  lamp,  the  un- 
certain rays  of  which  scarcely  penetrated  the 
fog.  Fear  had  quickened  the  old  lady's  eyes. 
She  now  thought  she  perceived  something 
nnister  in  tbe  features  c^  the  stranger.  All 
her  former  terrors  returned,  and  she  look  ad- 
vantage of  the  man's  temporary  indecision,  to 
steal  away  in  the  darkness  towards  the  door 
of  a  solitary  house.  She  pressed  a  spring 
under  the  latch,  and  disappeared  with  tbe 
rapidity  of  a  phantom. 

The  stranger,  still  standing  motionless, 
con  tern  plateiT  the  house,  which  bore  the  same 
appearance  of  misery  as  the  rest  of  the 
Foubourg.  Built  of  irregular  stones,  and 
stuccoed  with  yellowish  plaster,  it  seelned, 
from  the  wide  cracks  in  the  walls,  as  if  it 
strong  gust  of  wind  would  bring  the  craiy 
building  to  the  ground.  The  roof,  formed 
of  brown  tiles,  long  since  covered  with  moss, 
was  BO  sunk  in  several  places  that  it  threat- 
ened to  give  way  under  the  weight  of  snow 
which  now  lay  upon  it.  Each  story  had  three 
windows,  the  frames  of  which,  rotted  with 
damp  and  disjointed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
showed  how  bitterly  the  cold  must  penetrata 
into  the  apartments.  The  comfortless,  isolate 
ed  dwelling  resembled  some  old  tower  which 
Time  had  forgotten  to  destroy.  One  faint 
light  glimmered  from  the  windows  of  the 
gable  m  which  the  top  of  tbe  building  ter- 
minated i  the  remainder  of  the  house  was 
plunged  in  the  deepest  obscurity. 

Meanwhile,  the  old  woman  ascended  with 
some  diOiculty  a  rude  and  dilapidated  flight 
of  stairs,  assisting  herself  by  a  rope,  which 
supplied  the  place  of  banisLera.  Bbe  knock- 
ed mysteriously  at  tbe  door  of  one  of  the 
rooms  situated  on  the  garret-floor,  was  quick- 
ly let  in  by  an  old  man,  and  then  sank  down 
feebly  into  a  cbair  which  he  presented  to  her. 

"  Hide  yourself !  Hide  yourself!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Seldom  as  we  venture  out,  our 
steps  have  been  traced ;  our  proceedings  are 
known !" 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  asked  another  old 
woman  seated  near  the  flre. 

The  man  whom  we  have  seen  loitaribg 
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about  the  house  since  yesterday,  has  follow- 
ed me  this  eveutng/'  she  replied. 

At  these  words,  the  three  inmates  of  the 
miserable  abode  looked  on  each  other  in  silent 
terror.  The  old  man  was  the  least  a^tated 
'—perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  his  dan- 
ger was  really  the  greatest.  When  tried  by 
heavy  affliction,  or  threatened  by  bitter  per* 
secution,  the  first  principle  of  a  courageous 
man  is,  at  all  times,  to  contemplate  calmly 
the  sacrifice  of  himself  for  the  safety  of 
others.  The  expression  in  the  face  of  his 
two  companions  Showed  plainly,  as  they 
looked  on  the  old  man,  that  he  was  the  sole 
object  of  their  most  vigilant  solicitude. 

"  Let  us  not  distrust  the  goodness  of  God, 
my  sisters,"  said  he,  in  grave,  reassuring 
tones.  "  We  sang  His  praises  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  slaughter  that  raged  through 
our  Convent.  If  it  was  His  good  will  that 
I  should  be  saved  from  the  fearful  butchery 
committed  in  that  holy  place  by  the  Repub- 
licans, it  was  no  doubt  to  reserve  me  for 
another  destiny  which  I  must  accept  without 
a  murmur.  God  watches  over  His  chosen, 
and  disposes  of  them  as  seems  best  to  His 
good  will.  Think  of  yourselves,  my  sisters 
— think  not  of  me  !" 

"Impossible!"  said  one  of  the  women. 
"  What  are  our  lives — the  lives  of  two  poor 
nuns — in  comparison  with  yours;  in  com- 
parison with  the  life  of  a  priest  ?" 

"  Here,  father,"  said  the  old  nun  who  had 
just  returned ;  *'  here  are  the  consecrated 
wafers  of  which  you  sent  me  in  search." 
She  handed  him  the  box  which  she  had  re- 
ceived from  the  pastry  cook. 

"Hark!"  cried  the  other  nun;  "I  hear 
footsteps  coming  up  stairs." 

They  all  listened  intently.  The  noise  of 
footsteps  ceased. 

"  Do  not  alarm  yourself,"  said  the  priest. 
"  Whatever  happens,  I  have  already  engag- 
ed a'person  on  whose  fidelity  we  can  depend, 
to  escort  you  in  safety  over  the  frontier ;  to 
rescue  you  from  the  martyrdom  which  the 
ferocious  will  of  Robespierre  and  his  coadju- 
tors of  the  Reign  of  Terror  would  decree 
against  every  servant  of  the  church." 

"Do  1/oti  not  mean  to  accompany  us?" 
asked  the  two  nuns,  affrighiedly. 

"  My  place,  sisters,  is  with  the  martyrs — 
not  with  the  saved,"  said  the  old  priest  calm- 

"  Hark !  the  steps  on  the  staircase  1 — the 
heaTy  steps  we  heard  before  I"  cried  the  wo- 
men. 

This  time  it  was  easy  to  distinguish,  in  the 


midst  of  the  silence  of  night,  the  echoing 
sound  of  footsteps  on  the  stone  stairs.  The 
nuns,  as  they  heard  it  approach  nearer  and 
nearer,  forced  the  priest  into  a  recess  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  closed  the  door»  and  hur- 
riedly heaped  some  old  clothes  against  it. 
The  moment  after,  they  were  startled  by 
three  distinct  knocks  at  the  outer  door. 

The  person  who  demanded  admittance  ap- 
peared to  interpret  the  terrified  silence  which 
had  seized  the  nuns  on  hearing  his  knock, 
into  a  signal  to  enter.  He  opened  the  door 
himself,  and  the  affrighted  women  imme- 
diately recognised  him  as  the  man  whom  they 
had  detected  watching  the  house — the  spy 
who  had  watched  one  of  them  through  the 
streets  that  night 

The  stranger  was  tall  and  robust,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  his  features  or  general  ap- 
pearance to  denote  that  he  was  a  dangerous 
man.  Without  attempting  to  break  the  si- 
lence, he  slowly  looked  round  the  room.  Two 
bundles  of  straw,  strewn  upon  boards,  serv- 
ed as  a  bed  for  the  two  nuns.  In  the  centre 
of  the  room  was  a  table,  on  which  were 
placed  a  copper  candlestick,  some  plates, 
three  knives,  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  There 
was  but  a  small  fire  in  the  grate,  and  the 
scanty  supply  of  wood  piled  near  it,  plainly 
showed  the  poverty  of  the  inmates.  The 
old  walls,  which  at  some  distant  period  had 
been  painted,  indicated  the  miseraole  state  of 
the  roof,  by  the  patches  of  brown  streaked 
across  them  by  the  rain,  which  had  filtered 
drop  by  drop  through  the  ceiling.  A  sacred 
relic,  saved  probably  from  the  pillage  of  the 
convent  to  which  the  two  nuns  and  the  priest 
had  been  attached,  was  placed  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece. Three  chairs,  two  boxes,  and  an 
old  chest-of-drawers,  completed  the  furniture 
of  the  apartment. 

At  one  corner  near  the  mantel -shelf,  a  door 
had  been  constructed  which  indicated  that 
there  was  a  second  room  in  that  direction. 

An  expression  of  pity  appeared  on  the 
countenance  of  the  stranger,  as  his  eyes  fell 
on  the  two  nuns,  after  having  surveyed  their 
wretched  apartment.  He  was  the  first  to 
break  the  strange  silence  that  had  hitherto 
prevailed,  by  addressing  the  two  poor  crea- 
tures before  him  in  such  tones  of  kindness 
as  were  best  adapted  to  the  nervous  terror 
under  which  they  were  evidently  suffering. 

"  Citizens  1"  he  began,  "  I  do  not  come 
to  you  as  an  enemy."  He  stopped  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  continued — "  If  any  misfor- 
tune has  befallen  you,  rest  assured  that  I  am 
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not  the  cause  of  it  Hy  only  object  here  is 
to  ask  a  great  favor  of  you." 

The  nuns  still  kept  silence. 

**  If  my  presence  causes  you  any  anxiety/' 
he  went  od,  "  tell  me  so  at  once,  and  I  will 
depart ;  but  believe  me,  I  am  really  devoted 
to  your  interests ;  and  if  there  is  anything 
in  which  I  can  befriend  you,  you  may  confide 
in  me  without  fear.  I  am,  perhaps,  the  only 
man  in  Paris  whom  the  law  cannot  assail, 
now  that  the  Kings  of  France  are  no  more." 

There  was  such  a  tone  of  sincerity  in  these 
words,  as  he  spoke  them,  that  Sister  Agatha 
(the  nun  to  whom  the  reader  was  introduced 
at  the  outset  of  this  narrative,  and  whose 
manners  exhibited  all  the  court  refinement  of 
the  old  school)  instinctively  pointed  to  one  of 
the  chairs,  as  if  to  request  the  stranger  to  be 
seated.  His  expression  showed  a  mixture  of 
satisfaction  and  melancholy,  as  he  acknowl- 
edged this  little  attention,  of  which  he  did 
not  take  advantage  until  the  nuns  had  first 
seated  themselves. 

"  You  have  given  an  asylum  here,"  con- 
tinued he,  *'  to  a  venerable  priest,  who  has 
miraculously  escaped  from  massacre  ■  at  a 
Carmelite  convent." 

'*  Are  you  the  person,"  asked  Sister  Aga- 
tha, eagerly,  **  appointed  to  protect  our  flight 
from—?" 

"  I  am  not  the  person  whom  you  expected 
to  see,"  he  replied  calmly. 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  interrupted  the  other 
nun,  anxiously,  "  that  we  have  no  priest 
here ;  we  have  not,  indeed." 

'*  You  had  better  be  a  little  more  careful 
about  appearances  on  a  future  occasion,"  he 
replied  gently,  taking  from  the  table  a  Latin 
breviary.  **  May  I  ask  if  you  are  both  in 
the  habit  of  reading  the  Latin  language  ?" 
he  inquired,  with  a  slight  inflexion  of  sar- 
casm in  his  voice. 

No  answer  was  returned.  Observing  the 
anguish  depicted  on  the  countenance  of  the 
nuns,  the  trembling  of  their  limbs,  the  tears 
that  filled  their  eyes,  the  stranger  began  to 
fear  that  he  had  gone  too  far. 

•*  Compose  yourselves,"  he  continued, 
frankly.  "  For  three  days  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  distress  in  which 
you  are  living.  I  know  your  names,  and  the 
name  of  the  venerable  priest  whom  you  are 
concealing.    It  is — " 

'*  Hush !  do  not  speak  it,"  cried  Sister 
Agatha,  placing  her  finger  on  her  lips. 

"  I  have  said  enough,"  he  went  on,  "to 
show  that  if  I  had  conceived  the  base  design 


of  betraying  you,  I  could  have  accomplished 
my  object  before  now." 

On  the  utterance  of  these  words,  the  priest, 
who  had  heard  all  that  had  passed,  left  his 
hiding-place,  and  appeared  in  the  room. 

"  I  cannot  believe,  sir,"  said  he,  "  that  you 
are  leagued  with  my  persecutors ;  and  I 
therefore  willingly  confide  in  you.  What  do 
you  require  of  me  ?" 

The  noble  confidence  of  the  priest — the 
saint-like  purity  expressed  in  his  features — 
must  have  struck  even  an  assassin  with  re- 
spect. The  mysterious  personage  who  had 
intruded  on  the  scene  of  misery  and  resigna- 
tion which  the  garret  presented,  looked  si- 
lently for  a  moment  on  the  three  beings  be- 
fore him,  and  then,  in  tones  of  secresy,  thus 
addressed  the  priest : — 

**  Father,  I  am  come  to  entreat  you  to  cel- 
ebrate a  mortuary  mass  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of — of  a — of  a  person  whose  life  the  laws 
once  held  sacred,  but  whose  corpse  will  never 
rest  in  holy  ground." 

An  involuntary  shudder  seized  the  priest, 
as  he  gue?;sed  the  hidden  meaning  in  these 
words.  The  nuns,  unable  to  imagine  what 
person  was  indicated  by  the  stranger,  looked 
on  him  with  equal  curiosity  and  alarm. 

"  Your  wish  shall  be  granted,"  said  the 
priest,  in  low  a  we- struck  tones.  **  Return  to 
this  place  at  midnight,  and  you  will  find  me 
ready  to  celebrate  the  only  funeral  service 
which  the  church  can  offer  in  expiation  of 
the  crime  to  which  I  understand  you  to  al- 
lude." 

The  stranger  trembled  violently  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  composed  himself,  respectfully 
saluted  the  priest  and  the  two  nuns,  and  de- 
parted without  uttering  a  word. 

About  two  hours  afterwards,  a  soft  knock 
at  the  outer  door  announced  the  mysterious 
visitor's  return.  He  was  admitted  by  Sister 
Agatha,  who  conducted  him  into  the  second 
apartment  of  their  modest  retreat,  where 
everything  had  been  prepared  for  the  mid- 
night mass.  Near  the  nre- place  the  nuns 
had  placed  their  old  chest  of  drawers,  the 
clumsy  workmanship  of  which  was  concealed 
under  a  rich  altar-cloth  of  green  velvet.  A 
large  crucifix,  formed  of  ivory  and  ebony, 
was  hung  against  the  bare  plaster  wall. 
Four  small  tapers,  fixed  by  sealing-wax  on 
the  temporary  altar,  threw  a  faint  and  mys- 
terious gleam  over  the  crucifix,  but  hardly 
penetrated  to  any  other  part  of  the  walls  of 
the  room.  Thus  almost  exclusively  confined 
to  the  sacred  objects  immediately  aboTe  and 
around  it,  the  glow  from  the  tapers  looked 
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like  a  light  falling  from  heaven  itself  on  that 
unadorned  and  unpretending  altar.  The 
floor  of  the  room  was  damp.  The  miserable 
roof,  sloping  on  either  side,  was  pierced  with 
rents,  through  which  the  cold  night  air  pen- 
etrated into  the  rooms.  Nothing  could  be 
less  magnificent,  and  yet  nothing  could  be 
more  truly  solemn  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  preliminaries  of  the  funeral  ceremony 
had  been  arranged.  A  deep,  dread  silence, 
through  which  the  slightest  noise  in  the 
street  could  be  heard,  added  to  the  dreary 
grandeur  of  the  midnight  scene — a  grandeur 
majestically  expressed  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  homeliness  of  the  temporary 
church,  and  the  solemnity  of  the  service  to 
which  it  was  now  devoted.  On  each  side  of 
the  altar,  the  two  aged  women  kneeling  on 
the  tiled  floor,  unmindful  of  its  deadly  damp- 
ness, were  praying  in  concert  with  the  priest, 
who,  clothed  in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  raised 
on  high  a  golden  chalice,  adorned  with  pre- 
cious stones,  the  most  sacred  of  the  few  relics 
saved  from  the  pillage  of  the  Carmelite  Con- 
vent. 

The  stranger,  approaching  after  an  interval, 
knelt  reverently  between  the  two  nuns.  As 
he  looked  up  towards  the  crucifix,  he  saw, 
for  the  first  time,  that  a  piece  of  black  crape 
was  attached  to  it.  On  beholding  this  simple 
sign  of  mourning,  terrible  recollections  ap- 
peared to  be  awakened  within  him  ;  the  big 
drops  of  agony  started  thick  and  fast  on  his 
massive  brow. 

Gradually,  as  the  four  actors  in  this  solemn 
scene  still  fervently  prayed  together,  their 
souls  began  to  sympathize  the  one  with  the 
other,  blending  in  one  common  feeling  of  re- 
ligious awe.  Awful,  in  truth,  was  the  service 
in  which  they  were  now  secretly  engaged ! 
Beneath  that  mouldering  roof,  those  four 
Christians  were  then  interceding  with  heaven 
for  the  soul  of  a  martyred  King  of  France ; 

Performing,  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  in  those 
ays  of  anarchy  and  terror,  a  funeral  service 
for  that  hapless  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  who 
died  on  the  scaffold,  who  was  buned  without 
a  coffin  or  a  shroud  !  It  was,  in  them,  the 
purest  of  all  acts  of  devotion, — the  purest, 
from  its  disinterestedness,  from  its  courageous 
fidelity.  The  last  relics  of  the  loyalty  of 
France  were  collected  in  that  poor  room, 
enshrined  in  the  prayers  of  a  priest  and  two 
aged  women.  Perhaps,  too,  the  dark  spirit 
0?  the  Revolution  was  present  there  as  well, 
impersonated  by  the  stranger,  whose  face, 
while  he  knelt  before  the  altar,  betrayed  an 
expressioD  of  the  most  poignant  remorse. 


The  most  gorgeous  mass  ever  celebrated 
in  the  gorgeous  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  at 
Rome,. could  not  hare  expressed  the  sincere 
feeling  of  prayer  so  nobly  as  it  was  now  ex- 
pressed, by  those  fotir  persons,  under  that 
lowly  roof! 

There  was  one  moment,  during  the  pro*- 
gress  of  the  service,  at  which  the  nuns  de- 
tected that  tears  were  trickling  fast  over  the 
stranger's  cheeks.  It  was  when  the  Pater 
Noster  was  said. 

On  the  termination  of  the  midnight  mias, 
the  priest  made  a  sign  to  the  two  nuns,  who 
immediately  left  the  room.  As  soon  as  they 
were  alone,  he  thus  addressed  the  stranger: 

**  My  son,  if  you  have  imbrued  your  hands 
in  the  blood  of  the  martyred  King,  confide  in 
me,  and  in  my  sacred  office.  Repentance  so 
deep  and  sincere  as  yours  appears  to  be,  may 
efffice  even  the  crime  of  regicide,  in  the  eyes 
ofGod.*' 

'•  Holy  father,"  replied  the  other,  in  trem- 
bling accents,  "  no  man  is  less  guilty  than  I 
am  of  shedding  the  King's  blood." 

'*  I  would  fain  believe  you,"  answered  the 
priest.  He  paused  for  a  moment  as  he  said 
this,  looked  stedfastly  on  the  penitent  man 
before  him,  and  then  continued : — 

*'  But  remember,  my  son,  you  cannot  be 
absolved  of  the  crime  of  regicide,  because 
you  have  not  co-operated  in  it.  Those  who 
had  the  power  of  defending  their  King,  and 
who,  having  that  power^  still  left  the  sword 
in  the  scabbard,  will  be  tailed  to  render  a 
heavy  account  at  the  day  of  judgment,  before 
the  King  of  kings  ;  yes,  a  heavy  and  an  awful 
account  indeed !  for,  in  remaining  passive, 
they  became  the  involuntary  accomplices  of 
the  woi-st  of  murders." 

"  Do  you  think  then,  father,"  murmured 
the  stranger,  deeply  abashed,  "  that  all  indi- 
rect participations  are  visited  with  punish- 
ment ?  Is  the  soldier  guilty  of  the  death  of 
Louis  who  obeyed  the  order  to  guard  the 
scaffold  ?" 

The  priest  hesitated. 

"  I  should  be  ashamed,"  conUnued  the 
other,  betraying  by  his  expression  some  satis- 
faction at  the  dilemma  in  which  he  had  placed 
the  old  man — **  I  should  be  ashamed  of  offer- 
ing you  any  pecuniary  recompense  for  such 
a  funeral  service  as  you  have  celebrated.  It 
is  only  possible  to  repay  an  act  so  noble  by 
an  offering  which  is  priceless.  Honour  me 
by  accepting  this  sacred  relic.  The  day  per- 
haps will  come  when  you  will  understand  its 
value." 

So  saying,  he  presented  to  the  priest  a 
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f^liall  box,  extremely  light  in  weight,  which 
the  Aged  ecclesiastic  took,  as  it  were,  invol- 
TUtariljp ;  for  he  felt  awed  by  the  solemn 
tones  in  which  the  man  spoke  as  he  offered 
it.  Briefly  expressing  his  thanks  for  the 
mysterious  present,  the  priest  conducted  his 
guest  into  the  outer  room,  where  the  two 
nuns  remained  in  attendance. 

**  The  house  you  now  inhabit,"  said  the 
stranger,  adressing  the  nuns  as  well  as  the 
priest,  "  belongs  to  a  landlord  who  outwardly 
affects  extreme  republicanism,  but  who  is  at 
heart  devoted  to  the  royal  cause.  He  was 
formerly  a  huntsman  in  the  service  of  one  of 
the  Bourbons^  the  Prince  de  Conti,  to  whom 
he  is  indebted  for  all  that  he  possesses.  So 
long  as  you  remain  in  this  house  you  are 
safer  than  in  any  other  place  in  France. 
Remain  here,  therefore.  Persons  worthy  of 
trust  will  supply  all  your  necessities,  and  you 
will  be  able  to  await  in  safety  the  prospect 
of  better  times.  In  a  year  from  this  day,  on 
the  21st  of  January,  should  you  still  remain 
the  occupants  of  this  miserable  abode,  I  will 
return  to  repeat  with  you  the  celebration  of 
to-night's  expiatory  mass."  He  paused  ab- 
ruptly, and  bowed  without  adding  another 
word  ;  then  delayed  a  moment  more,  to  cast 
a  parting  look  on  the  objects  of  poverty  which 
surrounded  him,  and  left  the  room. 

To  the  two  simple-minded  nuns,  the  whole 
affair  had  all  the  interest  of  a  romance. 
Their  faces  displayed  the  most  intense  anx- 
iety, the  moment  the  priest  informed  them 
of  the  mysterious  gift  which  the  stranger 
had  so  solemnly  presented  to  him.  Sister 
Agatha  immediately  opened  the  box,  and  dis- 
covered in  it  a  handkerchief,  made  of  the  fin- 
est cambric,  and  soiled  with  marks  of  per- 
spiration. They  unfolded  it  eagerly,  and 
then  found  that  it  was  defaced  in  certain 
places  with  dark  stains. 

**  Those  stains  are  blood  stains .'"  exclaimed 
the  priest. 

"  The  handkerchief  is  marked  with  the 
royal  crown  !"  cried  Bister  Agatha. 

Both  the  nuns  dropped  the  precious  relic, 
marked  by  the  King's  blood,  with  horror. 
To  their  simple  minds,  the  mystery  which 
was  attached  to  the  stranger,  now  deepened 
fearfully.  As  for  the  priest,  from  that  mo- 
ment he  ceased,  even  in  thought,  to  attempt 
identifying  his  visitor,  or  discovering  the 
means  by  which  he  had  become  possessed  of 
the  royal  handkerchief. 

Throughout  the  atrociUes  practiced  during 
a  year  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  three  re- 
fugees were  safely  guarded  by  the  same  pro- 
tecting interference,  ever  at  work  for  their 
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advantage.  At  first,  they  received  large 
supplies  of  fuel  and  provisions  ;  then  the  two 
nuns  found  reason  to  imagine  that  one  of 
their  own  sex  had  become  associated  with 
their  invisible  protector,  for  they  were  fur- 
nished with  the  necessary  linen  and  clothing 
which  enabled  them  to  go  out  without  at- 
tracting attention  by  any  peculiarities  of  at- 
tire. Besides  this,  warnings  of  danger  con- 
stantly came  to  the  priest  in  the  most  unex- 
pected manner,  and  always  opportunely.  And 
then,  again,  in  spite  uf  the  famine  which  at 
that  period  afflicted  Paris,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  garret  were  sure  to  find  placed  every 
morning  at  their  door,  a  supply  of  the  best 
wheaten  bread,  regularly  left  for  them  by 
some  invisible  hand. 

They  could  only  guess  that  the  agent  of 
the  charitable  attentions  thus  lavished  on 
them,  was  the  landlord  of  the  house,  and 
that  the  person  by  whom  he  was  employed 
was  no  other  than  the  stranger  who  had  cele- 
brated with  them  the  funeral  mass  for  the 
repose  of  the  King's  soul.  Thus,  this  mys- 
terious man  was  regarded  with  especial  re- 
verence by  the  priest  and  the  nuns,  whose 
lives  for  the  present  and  whose  hopes  for  the 
future,  depended  on  their  strange  visitor. 
They  added  to  their  usual  prayers  at  night 
and  morning,  prayers  for  him. 

At  length  the  long-expected  night  of  the 
*21st  of  January  arrived,  and,  exactly  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  the  sound  of  heavy 
footsteps  on  the  stairs  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  stranger.  The  room  had  been 
carefully  prepared  for  his  reception,  the  altar 
had  been  arranged,  and,  on  this  occasion,  the 
nuns  eagerly  opened  the  door,  even  before 
they  heard  the  knock. 

•'  Welcome  back  again  !  most  welcome  !" 
cried  they  ;  **  we  have  been  anxiously  await- 
ing you." 

The  stranger  raised  his  head,  looked  gloom- 
ily on  the  nuns,  and  made  no  answer.  Chilled 
by  his  cold  reception  of  their  kind  greeting, 
they  did  not  venture  to  utter  another  word. 
He  seemed  to  have  frozen  at  their  hearts,  in 
an  instant,  all  the  gratitude,  all  the  friendly 
aspirations  of  the  long  year  that  had  passed: 
They  now  perceived  but  too  plainly  that  their 
visitor  desired  to  remain  a  complete  stranger 
to  them,  and  that  they  must  resign  all  hope 
of  ever  making  a  friend  of  him.  The  old 
priest  fancied  he  detected  a  smile  on  the  lips 
of  their  guest  when  he  entered,  but  that 
smile — if  it  had  really  appeared — vanished 
again  the  moment  he  observed  the  prepara« 
tions  which  had  been  made  for  his  reception. 
He  knelt  to  hear  the  funeral  ixv«&^^  ^w^^^ 
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fervently  as  before,  nod  then  abruptly  took 
his  departure ;  briefly  declining,  by  a  few 
civil  words,  to  partake  of  the  simple  refresh- 
ment offered  to  him,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
service,  by  the  two  nuns. 

Day  after  day  wore  on,  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  the  stranger  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  garret.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
the  church  was  delivered  from  all  actual  per- 
secution, and  the  priest  and  the  nuns  were 
free  to  appear  publicly  in  Paris,  without  the 
slightest  risk  of  danger.  One  of  the  first 
expeditions  undertakt^n  by  the  aged  ecclesi- 
astic led  him  to  a  pcifumer's  shop,  kept  by 
a  man  who  had  formerly  been  one  of  the 
Court  tradesmen,  and  who  had  always  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  Royal  Family.  The 
priest  clothed  once  more  in  his  clerical  dress, 
was  standing  at  the  shop  door  talking  to  the 
perfumer,  when  he  observed  a  great  crowd 
rapidly  advancing  along  the  street. 

**  What  is  the  matter  yonder?"  he  inquired 
of  the  shopkeeper. 

"Nothing,"  replied  the  man,  carelessly, 
**  but  the  cart  with  the  condemned  criminals 
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going  to  the  place  of  execution.  Nobody 
pities  them — and  nobody  oucht!*' 

"  You  are  not  speaking  like  a  Chnstiao,*' 
exclaimed  the  priest, "  Why  not  pity  them  ?" 

"  Because,"  answered  the  perfumer  '*  those 
men  who  are  going  to  execution  are  the  last 
accomplices  of  Robespierre.  They  only  tni« 
vel  the  same  fatal  road  which  their  innocent 
victims  took  before  them." 

The  cart  with  the  prisoners  condemned  to 
the  guillotine  had  by  this  time  arrived  oppo- 
site the  perfumer's  shop.  As  the  old  priest 
looked  curiously  towards  the  state  criminals, 
he  saw,  standing  erect  and  undaunted  among 
his  drooping  fellow  prisoners,  the  very  man 
at  whose  desire  he  had  twice  celebrated  the 
funeral  service  for  the  martyred  King  of 
France ! 

"  Who  is  that,  standing  upright  in  the 
cart  ?"  cried  the  priest  breathlessly. 

The  perfumer  looked  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, and  answered — 

"  Thk   Executioker  or  Louis  the  Six- 

TEEKTII  !  " 
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Among  the  lions  of  Rome  durincr  the  last 
twenty  years,  not  the  least  attractive,  espe- 
cially for  literary  visitors,  was  the  celebrated 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti.  Easy  of  access  to  for- 
eigners of  every  condition,  simple,  unpretend- 
ing, cheerful,  courteous  even  to  familiarity, 
he  never  failed  to  make  a  most  fav^orable  im- 
pression upon  his  visitors ;  and  marvelous 
as  were  the  tales  in  circulation  concerninir 
him,  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  more 
closely  the  exercise  of  his  almost  preterna- 
tural powers  of  language,  served  but  to 
deepen  the  wonder  with  which  he  was  re- 
garded. The  extent,  the  variety,  and  the 
solidity  of  his  attainments,  and,  still  more, 
his  complete  and  ready  command,  for  the 
purposes  of  conversation,  of  all  the  motley 
stores  which  he  had  laid  up,  were  so  far  be- 
yond all  example,  whether  in  ancient  or 
modem  times,  as  not  only  to  place  him  in 


the  very  6rstj  rank  of  the  celebrities  of  our 
generation,  but  to  mark  him  out  as  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  personages  recorded 
in  history. 

Giuseppe  (Joseph)  Mezzofanti  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  1774,  of  an  extremely  humble 
family.  His  father  was  a  poor  carpenter; 
and  the  eminence  to  which,  by  his  own  un- 
assisted exertions,  Mezzofanti,  without  once 
leaving  his  native  city,  attained  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  faculty  of  language — which  is  or- 
dinarily cultivated  only  by  the  arduous  and 
expensive  process  of  visiting  and  traveling 
in  ihe  different  coantries  in  which  each  sepa- 
rate language  is  spoken — is  not  the  least  re- 
markable of  the  many  examples  of  successful 
"  pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties," 
which  literary  history  supplies.  He  was 
educated  in  one  of  the  poor  schools  of  his 
native  city,  which  was  under  the  care  of  the 
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fathers  of  the  celebrated  Congregation  of  the 
Oratory  ;  and  the  evidence  of  more  than  or- 
dinary talent  which  he  exhibited,  early  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  one  of  the  members  of 
the  order,  to  whose  kind  instruction  and  pat- 
ronage Mezzofanti  was  indebted  for  almost 
all  the  advantages  which  he  afterwards  en- 
joyed. This  good  man — whose  name  was 
Kespighi,  and  to  whose  judicious  patronage 
of  struggling  genius  science  is  also  indebted 
foV  the  eminent  success  of  the  distinguished 
naturalist  Ranzani,  the  son  of  a  Bolognese 
barber,  and  a  fellow-pupil  of  Mezzofanti — 
procured  for  his  young  prot6g^  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  best  masters  he  could  discover 
among  his  friends.  He  himself,  it  is  believed, 
taucrht  him  Latin  :  Greek  fell  to  the  share  of 
Father  Emmanuel  da  Ponte,  a  Spanish  ex- 
Jesuit — the  order  had  at  this  time  been  sup- 
pressed and  the  boy  received  his  first  initiation 
into  the  great  Eastern  family  of  languages 
from  an  old  Dominican,  Father  Ceruti,  who, 
at  the  instance  of  his  friend  Respighi,  under- 
took to  teach  him  Hebrew.  Beyond  this 
point,  Mezzofanti's  knowledge  of  languages 
was  almost  exclusively  the  result  of  his  own 
unassisted  study. 

From  a  very  early  age,  he  was  destined 
for  the  church,  and  he  received  holy  orders 
about  the  year  1797.  During  the  period  of 
his  probationary  studies,  however,  he  obtain- 
ed through  the  kindness  of  his  friend  F.  Res- 
pighi, the  place  of  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
Marescalchi,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  nobility  of  Bologna ;  and  the  op- 
portunities for  his  peculiar  studies  afforded 
by  the  curious  and  valuable  library  to  which 
he  thus  enjoyed  free  access,  may  probably 
have  exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon  his 
whole  career. 

His  attainments  gradually  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  his  fellow -citizens.  In  the  year  1797, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
university  ;  a  few  years  later,  he  was  named 
assistant  librarian  of  the  city  library  ;  and  in 
1803,  he  succeeded  to  the  important  chair  of 
Oriental  Languages.  This  post,  which  was 
most  congenial  to  his  tastes,  he  held,  with 
one  interruption,  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
In  1812,  he  was  advanced  to  a  higher  place 
in  the  staff  of  the  library ;  and  in  1815,  on 
the  death  of  the  chief  librarian,  Pozetti,  he 
was  appointed  to  fill  his  place.  When  it  is 
considered  how  peculiarly  engrossing  the 
study  of  languages  is  known  to  be,  and 
especially  how  attractive  for  an  enthusiastic 
scholar  like  Mezzofanti,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  for  him  the  office  of  librarian  could  have 
been  little  more  than  a  nominal  one.    But 


the  library  of  Bologna  to  the  present  day 
bears  abundant  evidc»nce  that  it  wfl^  far  oth- 
erwise. The  admirable  order  in  which  the 
Greek  and  Oriental  manuscripts  are  arranged, 
the  excellent  catalogue  raisonne  of  these  manu- 
scripts, and  the  valuable  additions  to  the  no- 
tices of  them  by  Assemani  and  Talmar  which 
it  contains,  are  all  the  fruit  of  Mezzofanti's 
labor  as  librarian. 

During  his  occupancy  of  this  office,  too,  he 
continued  to  hold  his  professorship  of  Orien- 
tal languages,  and,  for  a  considerable  part  of 
the  time,  that  of  Greek  literature  in  addition. 
Nor  was  he  exempt  from  those  domestic 
cares  and  anxieties  which  are  often  the  most 
painful  drawback  upon  literary  activity.  The 
death  of  a  brother,  which  threw  upon  him 
the  care  of  an  unprovided  family  of  eleven 
children,  was  the  severest  trial  sustained  in 
Mezzofanti's  otherwise  comparatively  quiet 
career ;  and  by  driving  him  to  the  ordinary 
expedient  of  distressed  scholars — that  of  giv- 
ing private  lectures*— it  tended  more  than  all 
his  public  occupations  to  trench  upon  his 
time,  and  to  abridge  his  opportunities  of  ap« 
plication  to  his  favorite  study. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  of  all  who  have  ever  at- 
tained to  the  same  eminence  in  any  depart- 
ment which  Mezzofanti  reached  in  that  of 
languages,  there  hardly  ever  was  one  who 
bad  so  little  of  the  mere  student  in  his  char- 
acter. In  the  midst  of  these  varied  and  dis- 
tracting occupations,  he  was  at  all  times  most 
assiduous  in  his  attendance  upon  the  sick  in 
the  public  hospitals,  of  which  he  acted  as  the 
chaplain.  There  was  another  also  of  his 
priestly  duties,  for  the  zealous  discharge  of 
which  he  was  scarcely  less  distinguished, 
and  which  became  subsidiary,  in  a  very  re- 
markable way,  to  his  progress  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  languages.  In  the  absence,  up  to 
the  present  time,  of  any  regular  memoir  of 
him,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  with  precision  the 
history  of  his  progress  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  several  languages.  But  it  is  well  known, 
that  at  a  very  early  period  ho  was  master  of 
all  the  leading  European  languages,  and  of 
those  Oiiental  tongues  which  are  comprised 
in  the  Semitic  family.  Very  early,  therefore, 
in  Mezzofanti's  career,  he  was  marked  ont 
among  the  entire  body  of  the  Bolognese 
clergy  as  in  an  especial  manner  the  *'  for- 
eigners' confessor"  (con/essario  dei  forestieti,) 
In  him,  .visitors  from  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  had  a  sure  and  ready  resource ;  and  in 
several  cases,  it  was  to  the  very  necessity 
thus  created  he  was  indebted  for  the  acqui- 
sitioo,  or  at  least  the  rudimentary  knowled^^ 
o(  a  new  Ungxia^*^.    1&!(^\^  >bt«ct  wiRft^>^  ^«»- 
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curred  that  a  foreigner,  introduced  to  the 
confessano  dei  foristieri,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  confessed,  found  it  necessary  to  go 
through  the  preliminary  process  of  insfrucl' 
ing  his  intenaed  confessor.  For  Mezzofanti's 
marvelous  and  almost  instinctive  power  of 
grasping  and  systematising  the  leading  char< 
aoterislics  even  of  the  most  originHl  language, 
the  names  of  a  few  prominent  ideas  in  the 
new  idom  sufficed  to  open  a  first  means  of 
communication.  His  prodigious  memory  re- 
tained with  iron  tenacity  every  word  or 
phrase  once  acquired  ;  his  power  of  metho- 
dbing,  by  the  very  exercise,  became  more 
ready  and  more  perfect  with  each  new  ad- 
vance in  the  study  ;  and,  above  ail,  a  faculty 
which  seemed  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which 
can  hardly  be  described  as  other  than  in- 
stinctive, of  seizing  and  comprehending  by  a 
single  effort  the  genera]  outlines  of  the  gram- 
matical structure  of  a  language  from  a  few 
faint  indications — as  a  comparative  anatomist 
will  build  up  an  entire  skeleton  from  a  single 
bone — enabled  him  to  overleap  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  beset  the  path  of  ordinary  lin- 
guists, and  to  attain,  almost  by  intuition,  at 
least  so  much  of  the  required  language  as 
enabled  him  to  interchange  thought  with 
sufficient  freedom  and  distinctness  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  religious  observance,  which  is 
so  important  in  the  eyes  of  Catholics.  And 
he  used  to  tell,  that  it  was  in  this  way  he 
acquired  more  than  one  of  his  varied  store  of 
languages.  For  it  will  hardly  be  believed, 
that  this  prodigy  of  the  gift  of  tongues  had 
never,  till  his  forty-eight  year,  traveled  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  his  native  province; 
and  that,  up  to  the  period  of  his  death,  his 
most  distant  excursion  from  Rome,  in  which 
city  he  had  fixed  his  residence  in  1832,  did 
not  exceed  a  hundred  miles — namely,  to 
Naples,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  Chi- 
nese College  which  is  there  established. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  period  of  which  we 
speak,  Bologna  luy  upon  the  high-road  to 
Rome,  and  that  travelers  more  frequently 
rested  for  a  space  upon  their  journey,  than 
in  these  days  of  steam-boat  and  railway  com- 
munication. But,  even  then,  the  opportuni- 
ties of  intercourse  with  foreign-speaking  visit- 
ors in  Bologna  were  few  and  inconsiderable 
compared  with  the  prodigious  advances 
which,  under  all  his  disadvantages,  Mezzo- 
fanti  contrived  to  make.  The  ordinary  Euro- 
pean languages  presented  but  little  difficulty ; 
the  frequent  passings  and  repassings  of  the 
allied  forces  during  the  later  years  of  the 
war,  afforded  him  a  full  opportunity  of  ac- 
qalnag  Baasian ;  and  the  occasional  ealab- 


lishment  of  Austrian  troops  in  Bologna, 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the  motley 
tongues  of  that  vast  empire — the  Magyar, 
the  Czechish,  the  Servian,  the  Walachian, 
and  the  Romani ;  but  beyond  this,  even  his 
spirit  of  enterprise  had  no  vent  in  his  native 
city  ;  and  all  his  further  conquests  were  ex- 
clusively the  result  due  to  his  own  private 
and  unassisted  study. 

His  fame,  nevertheless,  began  to  extend 
to  foreign  countries.  Among  many  distiti- 
guished  foreigners  to  whose  acquaintance  his 
extraordinary  faculties  as  a  linguist  became 
a  passport,  was  the  celebrated  Russian  gen- 
eral, Suwarrow ;  and  with  him  MexEofanti 
long  maintained  the  most  friendly  relations. 
From  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  he  receiv- 
ed a  pressing  invitation  to  fix  himself  at 
Florence ;  and  Napoleon  himself,  with  that 
engrossing  spirit  which  desired  to  make  Paris 
the  centre  of  all  that  is  great  in  science,  in 
art,  and  in  literature,  offered  him  a  most 
honorable  and  lucrative  appointment,  on  con- 
dition of  his  removing  to  the  French  capital. 
But  Mezzofanti  declined  both  the  invitations, 
and  continued  to  reside  in  his  native  city, 
till  the  year  1832.  At  the  close  of  those 
political  disturbances,  of  which  Bologna  was 
the  centre,  in  the  early  part  of  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Gregory  XVI.,  it  was  resolved  to 
send  a  deputation  to  Rome  on  the  part  of 
the  citizens.  Of  this  deputation,  Mezzofanti, 
as  the  chief  celebrity  of  the  city,  was  natur- 
ally a  leader ;  and  the  pope,  who  had  long 
known  him,  and  who,  before  his  elevation  to 
the  pontificate,  had  frequently  corresponded 
with  him  on  philological  subjects,  urged  him 
so  earnestly  to  remain  at  Rome,  that  with  all 
his  love  of  Bologna  he  was  induced  to  con- 
sent. He  was  immediately  appointed,  in 
1832,  a  canon  of  St.  Peter's;  and  on  the 
translation  of  the  celebrated  Angelo  (now 
Cardinal)  Mai  to  the  office  of  secretary  of 
the  Propaganda,  he  was  named  to  succeed 
him  in  the  honorable  post  of  librarian  of  the 
Vatican. 

In  this  office  Mezzofanti  continued  till  the 
year  1840,  when,  in  conjunction  with  the 
distinguished  scholar  just  named,  he  was 
raised  to  the  cardinalate.  During  the  in- 
terval since  his  fixing  his  residence  at  Rome, 
he  had  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  friend- 
ship of  Gregory  XVI.;  and  although  bis 
narrow  resources  were  utterly  unequal  to  the 
very  considerable  expense  which  the  state  of 
a  cardinal  entails,  Gregory,  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  distinguished  merit,  himself  set- 
tled the  necessary  income  upon  the  humble 
i  BoVo^T^eoe  \   and  even,  with  characteristic 
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delicacy,  supplied  from  his  own  means  the 
equipage  and  other  appurtenaaces  which  a 
new  cardinal  is  obliged  to  provide  on  enter- 
ing upon  his  office. 

From  this  period,  Mezzofanti  continued  to 
reside  at  Rome.  Far,  however,  from  relaxing 
in  the  pursuit  of  his  favorite  study  after  his 
elevation,  he  only  used  the  opportunities  thus 
afforded  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  it  with 
more  effect.  When  the  writer  of  these  pages 
first  had  the  honor  of  being  presented  to 
him,  he  was  in  the  full  flush  of  the  excite- 
ment of  a  new  study — that  of  the  language 
of  the  Californian  Indians,  two  of  whom  had 
recently  come  as  pupils  to  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda ;  and  up  to  his  very  last  year, 
the  same  zeal  continued  unabated.  His 
death  occurred  March  16,  1849,  in  the 
seventy -fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  most 
probably  hastened  by  the  excitement  and 
distress  caused  by  the  political  troubles  of 
the  period. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  quiet  and  un- 
eventful career  of  this  extraordinary  man. 
It  remains  that  we  give  a  short  account  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  prodigious  at- 
tainments as  a  linguist.  It  is  observed  by  the 
author  of  an  interesting  paper  read  a  few 
weeks  since  at  a  meeting  of  the  Philological 
Society,  that,  taking  the  account  of  the  lin- 
guistic accomplishments  of  King  Mithridates 
even  in  the  most  exaggerated  form  in  which 
it  is  given  by  the  ancients,  who  represent 
him  as  speaking  the  languages  of  twenty- 
two  nations,  it  fades  into  insignificance  in  con- 
trast with  the  known  and  ascertained  attain- 
ments of  Mezzofanti.  A  Russian  traveler, 
who  published  in  1846  a  collection  of  Letters 
from  Rome,  writes  of  Mezzofanti : — "  Twice 
I  have  visited  this  remarkable  man,  a  phe- 
nomenon as  yet  unparalleled  in  the  learned 
world.  He  spoke  eight  languages  fluently 
in  my  presence.  He  expressed  himself  in 
Russian  very  purely  and  correctly.  Even 
now»  in  advanced  life,  he  continues  to  study 
fresh  dialects.  He  learned  Chinese  not  long 
ago.  I  asked  him  to  give  me  a  list  of  all 
the  languages  and  dialects  in  which  he  was 
able  to  express  himself,  and  he  sent  me  the 
name  of  Gon  written  with  his  own  hand  in 
Ji/ty-six  languages,  of  which  thirty  were 
European,  not  including  their  dialects ;  sev- 
enteen Asiatic,  also  without  counting  their 
dialects ;  five  African,  and  four  American !" 
We  should  add,  however,  from  the  cardinal's 
own  avowal  to  ourselves,  that  of  the  fifty- 
six  languages  here  alluded  to,  there  were 
some  which  he  did  not  profess  to  speak,  and 
with  which  his  acquaintance  was  more  limit- 


ed than  with  the  rest ;  an  avowal  the  honesCy 
of  which  will  be  best  appreciated  when  it  is 
considered,  on  the  one  hand,  how  difficult  it 
would  have  been  to  test  his  knowledge  of  the 
vast  majority  among  these  languages ;  and, 
on  the  other,  how  marvelously  perfect  was  • 
his  admitted  familiarity  with  those  which  he 
did  profess  really  to  know. 

The  author  of  the  memoir  submitted  to  the 
Philological  Society,  has  collected  a  number 
of  notices  of  Mezzofanti  by  travelers  in  Italy, 
who  had  seen  him  at  diflerent  periods  of  his 
career.  Mr.  Stewart  Rose,  in  1817,  tells  of 
him  that  a  Smyrniote  servant,  who  was  with 
him,  declared  that  he  might  pass  for  a  Greek 
or  a  Turk  thoughout  the  dominions  of  the 
Grand  Seignior.  A  few  years  later,  while 
he  was  still  residing  at  Bologna,  he  was  visit- 
ed by  the  celebrated  Hungarian  astronomer. 
Baron  Znch,  editor  of  the  well-known  Cur- 
respondances  Astronomiques,  on  occasion  of 
the  annular  eclipse  which  was  then  visible  in 
Italy.  **  This  extraordinary  man,"  writes 
the  baron,  February,  1820,  "speaks  thirty- 
two  languages,  living  and  dead — in  the  man- 
ner I  am  going  to  describe.  He  accosted 
me  in  Hungarian,  with  a  compliment  so  well- 
turned,  and  in  such  excellent  Magyar,  that  I 
was  quite  taken  by  surprise.  He  afterwards 
spoke  to  me  in  German,  at  first  in  good 
Saxon,  and  then  in  the  Austrian  and  Swa- 
bian  dialects,  with  a  correctness  of  accent 
that  amazed  me  to  the  last  degree,  and  made 
me  burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter  at  the  thought 
of  the  contrast  between  the  language  and 
the  appearance  of  tliij*  astonishing  professor. 
He  spoke  English  to  Captain  Smyth,  Russian 
and  Polish  to  Prince  Volkonski,  wiih  the 
same  volubility  as  if  he  had  been  speaking 
his  native  tongue."  As  a  Inst  trial,  the  baron 
suddenly  accosted  him  in  Walachian,  when, 
"  without  hesitation,  and  without  appearing 
to  remark  what  an  out-of-the-way  dialect 
had  been  taken,  away  went  the  polyglot  with 
equal  volubility  ;"  and  Zach  adds,  that  he 
even  knew  the  Zingller  or  gipsy  language, 
which  had  long  proved  a  puzzle  to  himself. 
Molbech,  a  Danish  traveler,  who  had  an  in- 
terview with  him  in  1820,  adds  to  his  ac- 
count of  this  miraculous  polygiotist,  that  **  he 
is  not  merely  a  linguist,  but  is  well  acquaint- 
ed with  literary  history  and  bibliography, 
and  also  with  the  library  under  his  charge. 
He  is  a  man  of  the  finest  and  most  polished 
manners,  and  at  the  same  time,  of  the  most 
engaging  good-nature  and  politeness." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  anecdotes, 
showing  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Mezzo- 
fanti entered  on  the  ^Ivid^  ^^  V«cwva»^«**  ^iSnk^ 
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laoguage.  He  sought  out  new  tongues  with 
an  insatiable  passion,  and  may  be  said  to 
have  never  been  happy  but  when  engaged  in 
the  mastering  of  words  and  grammars.  No 
degree  of  bad  health  interrupted  his  pursuit. 
Till  the  day  of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in 
his  darling  task ;  life  closed  on  him  while  so 
occupied.  He  died  just  as  he  had  acquired 
a  thorough  pro6ciency  in  Californian — a  sin- 
gularinstance  of  the  power  of  mind  exercis- 
ed on  a  favorite  subject,  and  showing  what 


tJniy. 

may  be  accomplished  when  men  set  thetr 
heart  on  it.  The  career  of  this  remarkable 
linguist,  however,  cannot  be  considered  ex- 
emplary. We  would  recommend  no  person 
to  plunge  headlong  into  an  absorbing  pas- 
sion for  any  accomplishment.  Mezzofanti 
was  a  curiosity — a  marvel — the  wonder  of 
the  world  of  letters  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  as  such 
that  a  notice  of  him  here  will  be  considered 
interesting. 


From   the   Dablin   UaiTeriity    Magaiine. 


ROSAS  AND   LA   PLATA. 


For  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  La  Plata 
affairs  have  been  an  enigma  to  the  general 
public.  The  locality  where  the  little-known 
proceedings  were  going  on  could  be  found 
out  by  reference  to  the  map;  but  what  all 
the  fighting,  revolting,  blockading,  and  pro- 
tocoling wjis  about,  few  persons  out  of  the 
Foreign-Office  could  tell.  Now  and  then,  a 
question  was  put  in  Parliament  about  the 
matter;  but  the  answer  was  either  so  curt, 
or  contained  so  many  allusions  to  unknown 
personages  and  events,  that  ordinary  readers 
were  not  a  whit  the  wiser.  Of  Rosas,  in- 
deed, we  had  heard,  "  by  the  hearing  of  the 
ear,"  as  a  despot  by  no  means  scrupulous  as 
to  how  he  got  rid  of  his  opponents ;  but  as 
to  the  war  itself,  it  was  generally  set  down 
as  one  of  those  convulsionary  disorders  which 
have  become  chronic  in  the  South  American 
republics,  of  no  earthly  importance  to  us  na- 
tionally, and  likely  to  burn  itself  out  at  last 
with  little  smoke  and  no  noise.  The  news 
brought  us  two  months,  ago,  however,  of  the 
battle  of  Santos  Lus^ares,  and  the  capture  of 
Buenos  Ayres  by  Rosas'  antagonists,  made 
people  prick  up  their  ears ;  and  the  arrival 
at  Devonport  of  Rosas  in  person,  brought 
confirmation  strong  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
war.  As  this  newly -finished  struggle  on  the 
shores  of  the  Rio  Plata  is  not  uninteresting, 
and  is  possessed  of  much  commercial  import- 
ance, we  propose  to  devote  a  few  pages  to 
its  consideration. 
Uatil  the  year  1810,  the  sceptre  of  Spain 


extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the  New 
World.    Besides  the  vast  territories  of  Mexico 
and  California  in  the  northern  half  of  that 
continent,  it  possessed  the  whole  of  South 
America,  except  Patagonia  and  Brazil — the 
former  independent,  the  latter  belonging  to 
the  crown,  of  Portugal.     Some  idea  of  the 
value  of  these  colonial  possessions  of  Spain 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  ex- 
ports' from  the  mother  country  to  these  alone 
annually  amounted  to  fifteen  millions  sterling, 
or  not  far  short  of  the  whole  exporta  of  Great 
Britain  to  her  colonies  at  this  moment,  which 
do  not  amount  to  sixteen  millions  and  a-half. 
During  the  mortal  struggle  with  Napoleon, 
which  commenced  in  1808,  Spain  was  able  to 
do  noUiing  to  maintain  its  authority  in  the 
New  World ;  and  at  length  in  1810,  when 
the  whole  country  except  the  Isle  of  Leon 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  the 
government  of  Spain  was  virtually  vested  in 
the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz — the  very  city  which 
enriched  itself  by  its  monopoly  of  the  colon- 
ial commerce — the  American  provinces  re- 
solved  to  declare  themselves  independent. 
They  were  too  valuable  possessions,  however, 
to  be  abandoned  without  a  struggle ;  and  no 
sooner  was  the  European  war  terminated  by 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  than  Genend 
Murillo,  the  best  of  the  Spanish  commanders, 
trained  under  Wellington,  was  despatched 
from  Cadiz  with  twelve  thousand  men,  and 
speedily  revived  the  sinking  courage  of  the 
Royalists — Bolivar,  the  great  leader  of  the 
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Independents,  being  forced  to  fly  to  Jamaica, 
where  he  endeavored  to  raise  funds  from  the 
English  merchants  for  a  renewal  of  the  war. 
For  three  years  this  deplorable  struggle  be- 
tween the  Royalists  and  Independents  con- 
tinued— success,  on  the  whole,  inclining  to 
the  side  of  the  former :  when  two  unlooked- 
for  events  occurred,  which  finally  decided  the 
contest  the  other  way.  One  of  these  was 
the  revolt  at  Cadiz,  in  January,  1820,  of  the 
whole  army,  twenty  thousand  strong,  destin- 
ed for  South  America — an  event  which  was 
followed  by  a  democratic  revolution  in  the 
government  at  Madrid,  and  the  resignation 
by  General  Murillo,  who  was  deeply  impli- 
cated with  the  Royalist  party,  of  the  com- 
mand be  had  so  lon&r  and  ably  maintained  in 
the  New  World.  The  other  was  the  insid- 
ious intervention  of  Britain  in  favor  of  the 
Independents.  Although  we  were  then  in 
the  closest  alliance  with  Spain,  loans  to  a 
great  extent  were  advanced  by  English  capi- 
talists to  the  insurgent  authorities ;  and  sta- 
tions were  openly  appointed  at  London, 
Dublin,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  other  places, 
to  enrol  recruits  for  British  legions  to  serve 
in  South  America.  These  troops  soon  ac- 
quired a  most  formidable  consistency  from 
the  number  of  discharged  soldiers  from  Wel- 
lington's army  who  joined  their  ranks,  and 
who  communicated  to  them  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  discipline  and  experience. 
Above  ten  thousand  men,  a  large  proportion 
of  whom  were  Peninsular  veterans,  were  sent 
out  at  different  periods  between  the  years 
1817  and  1820;  and  although  not  half  that 
number  ever  appeared  in  the  field,  from  the 
dreadful  mortality  which  attacked  them  in 
their  dep6t  in  the  unhealthy  island  of  Mar- 
guerita,  they  suflSced  totally  to  overthj-ow 
the  Spanish  power  in  Venezuela,  by  the  bat- 
tle of  Carabobo,  and  hence  allowed  Bolivar 
afterwards  to  march  into  Peru,  and  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  war  by  his  victory 
over  the  Royalists  at  Ayacucho. 

Never  was  there  a  Revolution  from  which 
more  was  expected,  or  which  terminated 
more  disastrously.  Unprepared  for  freedom, 
the  South  Americans  fell  into  a  series  of 
pohtical  calamities  almost  without  a  parallel, 
and  80  frequent  in  their  recurrence,  that  his- 
tory, in  despair,  has  ceased  attempting  to 
trace  their  thread.  Such  was  the  ferocity  of 
the  combatants  during  the  long  wars  of  the 
Revolution,  that  the  population  was  reduced 
nearly  one-half;  some  of  the  greatest  cities 
were  depopulated;  and  commerce  shared, 
proportionably,  in  the  general  decline.  The 
mines,  both  in  Mexico  and  in  Peru,  for  long 


ceased  to  be  worked  ;  so  that,  from  1810  to 
1830,  the  average  annual  supply  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  was  not  more  than  a  third  of 
what  it  had  been  in  the  twenty  years  preced- 
ing. The  eflfect  of  this  diminution  on'  the 
civilized  world  was  incalculable — especially 
as  it  occurred  at  a  time  when  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  peace  had  greatly  augmented 
the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  world ; 
when  an  increasing  population  called  for  an 
enlargement  of  the  circulating  medium  ;  and 
when  the  general  progress  of  luxury  was 
yearly  absorbing  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
precious  metals  in  plate  and  objects  of  pri- 
vate ornament.  England,  which  bad  recently 
been  the  great  workshop  of  the  world,  and 
the  centre  of  all  commercial  intercourse,  ex- 
perienced the  disastrous  effects  of  this  change 
more  powerfully  than  any  other  country. 
Combined  with  the  simultaneous  contraction 
of  the  currency  by  the  Act  of  1819,  which 
compelled  the  Bank  of  England  to  resume  its 
payments  in  gold,  it  exercised  a  more  ruin- 
ous influence  on  private  fortunes  in  England 
than  anything  recorded  in  her  annals.  Thence 
the  gradual  decline  of  prices,  which  was  felt 
as  so  sore  an  evil  by  the  commercial  classes, 
and  which  is  only  now  being  fully  counter- 
acted by  the  extraordinary  influx  of  Califor- 
nian  and  Australian  gold.  The  feverish  ex- 
citement of  1823  and  1824,  originating  chiefly 
in  the  unbounded  expectations  of  commercial 
prospeiity  which  were  entertained  from  the 
establishment  of  South  American  indepen- 
dence, only  augrmented  the  general  distress, 
by  the  frightful  monetary  catastrophe  in 
which  it  terminated.  All  attempts  to  work 
the  mines  by  British  capital  failed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  turbulence  and  insecurity  of 
the  country;  and  above  a  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  British  money  were  lost  in  those 
mining  speculations,  or  in  loans  to  the  faith- 
less insolvent  republics  of  the  New  World, 
AH  classes  suffered  by  this  diminution  in  the 
supply  of  the  precious  metals,  and  conse- 
quent fall  in  the  money-price  of  articles  (ex- 
cept the  fundholders  and  capitalists,  who 
have  proportionably  gained) ;  and  thence 
that  general  discontent  and  desire  for  change 
which  resulted  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
Such  was  the  fruit  which  England  reaped 
from  its  insidious  aid,  in  defiance  of  solemn 
treaties,  to  dismember  the  Spanish  empire, 
and  assist  revolution  among  a  people  unpre- 
pared for  freedom.  ''  France,  as  the  natural 
consequence  of,  and  just  retribution  for  her 
iniquitous  interference  iu  the  North  American 
insurrection,  received  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
and  twenty  yeataolVAosA'^JsA^N^^v^^s^^^^^^ 
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her  perfidious  support  of  the  South  American 
■revolt,  received  fifteen  years  of  distress,  and 
the  Revolution  of  1832."* 

The  most  important  of  these  Republics,  in 
regard  to  extent  and  geographical  position, 
is  that  of  La  Plata,  called  also  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  which  is  a  confederacy  of  a 
dozen  small  provinces,  on  the  model  of  the 
United  States.  Its  territory,  1200  miles  long 
by  more  than  600  in  average  breadth,  forms 
a  parallelogram  more  than  three  and  a-half 
times  the  size  of  France,  and  includes  the 
vast  plain  or  valley-land  watered  by  the 
broad  streams  of  the  Paraguay,  Parana,  and 
Uruguay,  whose  united  embouchures  consti- 
tute the  estuary  styled  the  Rio  de  la  Plata — 
ill  the  same  way  tis  the  liver  Garonne  in 
France  has  a  diflferent  title  (the  Gironde)  at 
its  mouth  than  in  the  uppvr  part  of  its  course. 
Two-thirds  of  the  La  Plata  territory  lies 
north  of  the  latitude  of  this  estuary.  The 
portion  to  the  south  extends  uninterruptedly 
from  the  Andes  to  the  Atlantic,  but  the 
northern  and  larger  portion  is  separated  from 
the  sea  by  Brazil  and  the  independent  State 
of  Uruguay.  Its  population  exceeds  a  mil- 
lion, but  its  exact  amount  has  never  been  as- 
certained. Five- sixths  of  the  country  con- 
sist of  plains ;  but,  despite  its  numerous 
magnificent  rivers,  it  is  far  from  being  the 
fertile  region  it  is  so  generally  supposed,  and 
a  large  portion  of  its  extent  is  condemned  by 
nature  to  perpetual  sterility.  Such  is  the 
sandy,  arid,  and  uninhabitable  desert,  lying 
between  the  Salado  and  Rio  Dolce,  as  well 
as  the  great  Salt  Desert  of  Salinas,  stretch- 
ing westwards  from  the  latter  river — both  of 
which  form  portions  of  the  Oran  Chaco,  a 
vast  plain  lying  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
Argentine  territory.  The  great  southern 
plain,  called  the  Pampas,  one-half  larger  in 
extent  than  all  France,  is  fortnnately  of  a 
different  character.  It  is  almost  a  dead  level 
over  its  whole  expanse,  and  is  interspersed 
with  innumerable  lakes ;  but  these,  as  well 
AS  most  of  the  rivers  which  feed  them,  are 
brackish,  and  the  soil  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  salt.  Singularly  enough,  however,  per- 
fectly fresh  and  drinkable  water  is  found  at 
the  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 

Substantially,  the  Pampas  are  divided  into 
several  regions,  differing  in  climate  and  pro- 
duce, though  under  the  same  latitude.  On 
starting  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  traveler 
finds  himself  in  the  first  of  these  regions, 
which  stretches  westwards   for    108  miles, 

♦  See  •*Ali8on*8  Europe,"  chap.  Ixvii.   and  his 
"SnglaDd  in  1815  and  1846,"  in  the  latter  of  which 
works  he  treata  this  important  subjeot  at  length. 


covered  alternately  with  clover  anul  thistles ; 
the  second  region,  extending  4djD  miles,  pro- 
duces  long    grass;    and   the   third,   which 
reaches  to  the  base  of  the  Cordilleras,  is  a 
continuous  grove  of  low  trees  and  shrubs. 
*'  The  second  and  third  of  these  regions  have 
a  nearly  uniform  appearance  throughout  the 
year,  for  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  evergreens, 
and  the  immense  plain  of  grass  only  changes 
its  color  from  green  to  brown ;  but  the  first 
region  varies  with  the  four  seasons  of  the 
year  in  a  most  extraordinary  manner.     In 
winter,  the  leaves  of  the  thistles  are  large 
and  luxuriant,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country  has  the  rough  appearance  of  a  tur- 
nip-field.    The  clover  at  this  season  is  rich 
and  strong ;  and  the  sight  of  the  wild  cattle 
grazing  in  full  liberty  on  such  a  pasture  is 
very  beautiful.     In  spring,  the  clover  is  van- 
ished, the  thistles  have  extended  their  leaves 
along  the  ground,  and  the  country  still  looks 
like  a  rough  crop  of  turnips.     In  less  than  a 
month,  the  whole  region  becomes  a  luxuriant 
wood  of  enormous  thistles,  which  have  sud- 
denly shot  up  to  a  height  of  ten  or  eleven 
feet,  and  are  all  in  full  bloom.     The  path  is 
hemmed  in  on  both  sides ;   the  view  is  com- 
paratively obstructed ;  not  an  animal  is  to  be 
seen ;  and  the  stems  of  the  thistles  are  so 
close  to  each  other,  and  so  strong,  that,  in- 
dependent of  the  prickles  with  which  tl^ey 
are  armed,  they  form  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier.    The  sudden  growth  of  these  plants  is 
quite  astonishing ;  and,  though  it  would  be 
an  unusual  occurrence  in  military  history,  yet 
it  is  really  possible  that  an  invading  army, 
unacquainted  with  the  country,  might  be  im^ 
prisoned  by  these  thistles  before  it  had  time 
to  escape  from  them.     The  summer  is  not 
over  before  the  scenes  undergoes  another 
rapid  change.     The  thistles  suddenly  lose 
their  sap  and  verdure,  their  heads  droop,  the 
leaves  shrink  and  fade,  the  stems  l^ecome 
black  and  dead,  and  they  remain   rattling 
with  the  breeze  against  one  another,  until  the 
violence  of  the  pampero  (or  hurricane  of  the 
Pampas)  levels  them  with  the  ground,  where 
they  rapidly  decompose  and  disappear ;  the 
clover  rushes  up,  and  the  scene  is  a^ain  ver- 
dant.    The  vast  region  of  grass  in  the  Pam- 
pas for  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  is  with- 
out a  weed,  and  the  region  of  wood  is  equally 
extraordinary.     The  trees  are  not  crowded, 
but  in  their  growth  such  beautiful  order  is 
observed,  that  one  may  gallop  between  them 
in  every  direction.     The  whole  country  is  in 
such  beautiful  order,  that  if  cities  and  mil* 
lions  of  inhabitants  could  suddenly  be  planted 
at  proper  intervals  and  situations,  the  people 
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would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  drive  out  | 
their  cattle  to  graze  ;  and»  without  any  pre- 
vious preparation,  to  plough  whatever  quan- 
tity of  ground  their  wants  might  require. 

The  climate  of  the  Pampas  is  subject  to 
great  difference  of  temperature  in  summer 
and  winter,  though  the  changes  are  very  re- 
gular. The  winter  is  as  about  as  cold  as  our 
month  of  November,  and  the  ground  at  sun- 
rise is  always  covered  with  white  frost,  but 
the  ice  is  seldom  more  than  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  thick.  In  summer,  the  sun  is  oppres- 
sively hot.  The  difference,  however,  between 
the  atmosphere  of  Mangoda,  San  Luis,  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  are  all  under  nearly 
the  same  latitude,  is  very  great.  In  the  two 
former  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  regions  of  wood 
and  grass),  the  air  is  extremely  dry  ;  there 
is  no  dew  at  night ;  in  the  hottest  weather 
there  is  apparently  very  little  perspiration, 
and  the  dead  animals  lie  on  the  plain  dried 
up  in  their  skins.  But  in  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres  (or  in  the  regions  of  clover 
and  thistles),  vegetation  clearly  announces 
the  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  the  dead 
animals  on  the  plain  are  in  a  rapid  state  of 
putrefaction.  The  traveling  across  the  Pam- 
pas is  a  very  astonishing  effort.  The  country 
Las  no  road,  but  a  track,  which  is  being  con- 
stantly changed.  The  huts,  termed  posts, 
are  at  different  distances,  but,  on  an  average, 
about  twenty  miles  from  each  other ;  and  in 
traveling  with  carriages,  it  is  necessary  to 
send  a  man  before  to  request  the  Gauchos  to 
collect  their  horses.  The  country  is  inter- 
sected with  streams,  rivulets,  and  rivers,  with 
pantauos  (marshes,)  <icc.,  through  which  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  drive.  In  some  in- 
stances, strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  carriage 
goes  through  a  lake,  which,  of  course,  is  not 
deep.  The  banks  of  the  rivulets  are  often 
very  precipitous ;  and  **  I  constantly  remark- 
ed," says  Sir  Francis  Head,  "that  we  drove 
over  and  through  places  which,  in  Europe, 
any  military  officer  would,  I  believe,  without 
hesitation  report  as  impassable."* 

Many  of  the  minor  plains  are  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  from  either  this  or  the  Gran 
Chaco;  and  some,  as  those  of  Tucuman, 
yield  corn  and  maize,  rice,  tobacco,  the  sugar- 
cane, <&c.,  in  the  greatest  abundance.  In 
general,  the  north-western  provinces  are  the 
most  productive  of  grain ;  while  the  eastern 
provinces,  or  those  between  the  Parana  and 
the  Uruguay,  and  the  south-eastern  ones, 
abound  most  in  cattle,  and  furnish  the  greater 
portion  of  the  exports  from  Buenos  Ayres. 

*  Head's  Joorneys  acrofls  the  Pampas. 


The  Pampas  are  true  American  Steppes, 
and  their  roving  inhabitants  (Gauchos  and 
Indians)  are  the  Tartars  of  the  New  World. 
Yet,  although  the  vast  plains  of  South  Ameri- 
ca are  idenUcal  in  character  with  those  of 
Northern  and  Central  Asia,  a  Nomadic  race 
was  unknown  in  the  early  history  of  the  for- 
mer continent.  Had  they  existed,  the  long- 
established  and  highly-civilized  empires  which 
arose  in  the  New  World,  would  have  under- 
gone the  same  vicissitudes  and  downfalls  as 
those  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  Rome  and 
Byzantium,  in  the  Old.  But  America  had 
originally  no  animals  capable  of  conveyiDg 
the  human  race  from  place  to  place,  like  the 
horse  and  camel,  or  of  yielding  them  suste- 
nance during  a  pastoral  life,  like  to  cow  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  after  the  Spanish  invasion 
that  these  companions  to  men  were  intro- 
duced, and  that  the  vast  solitudes  of  the 
Pampas  became  peopled  with  countless  herds, 
and  daring  horsemen.  These  Nomads,  styled 
Gauchos,  are  the  most  remarkable,  and  the 
most  important  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
of  the  various  sections  of  South  American 
population.  They  are  descendants  of  Euro- 
pean colonists,  but  have  not  scrupled  to  in- 
termarry at  times  with  tl;e  native  Indians. 
They  are  at  once  the  most  active  and  the 
most  idolent  of  human  beings.  They  have 
the  roaming  propensity  and  enterprising  spirit 
which  everywhere  characterize  pastoral  races. 
They  never  accompany  their  flocks  of  cattle, 
but  merely  collect  them  once  a- week  to  see 
that  none  have  strayed ;  the  rest  of  their 
time  is  spent  in  riding  or  breaking  horses,  or 
in  apathetic  indolence — ^sleeping,  like  hounds 
when  the  chase  is  over,  in  their  rude  cabins. 
Mounted  on  their  swiftest  steeds,  the  shep- 
herds pursue  the  cattle  at  full  gallop,  each 
armed  with  a  lasso^  or  rope,  with  a  noose  at 
the  end  of  it,  a  spear  and  knife.  With  in- 
credible dexterity  this  noose  is  thrown  so  as 
to  catch,  occasionally  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
yards,  the  horns  or  one  of  the  hind  feet  of 
the  flying  animal,  by  which  means  it  is  thrown 
down,  and  immediately  pierced  with  the 
spear — sometimes  darted  from  a  distance. 
They  fish  on  horseback,  carry  water  from  the 
well  on  horseback,  and  even  attend  mass  on 
horseback — remaining  at  the  church-door, 
seated  on  their  steeds,  while  the  ceremony 
is  being  performed.  Rude  in  their  manners, 
illiterate  in  their  ideas,  filthy  in  their  persons 
and  habits,  they  are  so  habituated  to  the 
slaughtering  of  cattle,  that  their  tempera- 
ments have  acquired  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  ferocity.  Passionate  and  revengeful,  they 
are  alike  iucapabk  o(  ^wA»\^\  Vx^  ^>iws«.  ^x 
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hy  themselves.  They  shed  blood  without 
Bcmple,  on  the  slightest  provocation ;  and 
the  inferior  class  of  them,  bound  to  their 
masters  by  no  ties  of  gratitude  or  necessity, 
are  ever  ready  to  fly  to  the  solitudes,  and, 
carrying  with  them  a  few  horses  and  cattle, 
are  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  pursuit,  and 
commence  the  roving  life  of  independence. 

Of  the  many  rivers  which  flow  through  the 
Plata  territories,  the  largest  is  the  Paraguay  ; 
but  after  its  junction  at  Corrientes  wiw  the 
Parana,  it  loses  its  own  name  in  that  of  its 
tributary.     At  Santa  Fd,  the  united  stream 
divides  into  numerous  branches,  formed  by 
pretty  large  islands,  which  become  more  fre- 
quent lower  down,  until  at  length  the  river 
opens  into  the  estuary  of  La  Plata,  by  a  long 
but  narrow  delta.     The  depth  at  the  mouth 
is  seldom  less  than  two  fathoms,  and  there  is 
an  uninterrupted  navigation  for  vessels  of  800 
tons  from  Assumption,  upwards  of  800  miles 
from  the  mouth.     It  has  been  assumed,  says 
Mr.  Dadwin,  that  "  the  river,  at  its  source, 
has  only  a  fall  of  one  foot  pec  mile,  and 
much  less  lower  down  its  course ;  indeed  a 
rise  of  only  seven  feet  at  Buenos  Ayres  may 
be  perceived,  180  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Parana.     But,  notwithstanding  these  ad- 
vantages, we  met,  during  our  descent,  very 
few  vessels.     One  of  the  best  gifts  of  nature 
seems  here  wilfully  thrown  away,  so  grand  a 
channel  being  left  nearly  unoccupied — a  river 
in  which  ships  might  navigate  from  a  tem- 
perate country,  as  surprisingly  abundant  in 
some  productions  as  destitute  of  others,  to 
another  possessing  a  tropical  climate,  and  a 
soil,  perhaps,  unequalled  in  fertility  in  any 
part  of  the  world.    How  different  would  have 
been  the  aspect  of  this  country,  if  English, 
instead  of  Spanish  colonists,  had  first  sailed 
up  this  splendid  river  ?"     Although  a  large 
portion  of  this  region  is  perfectly  similar  to 
the  great  interfluvial  plain  of  Mesopotamia, 
yet  nowhere  have  the  population  had  energy 
enough  to  adopt  the  all -fertilizing  system  of 
irrigation  formerly  practised  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  which  still  renders  prolific 
the  arid  flats  of  Egypt.     The  inundations  of 
the  Parana  and  Paraguay  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Nile.     "  Both  rivers," 
says  Sir  Woodbine  Parish,  "  rise  in  the  Torrid 
zone,  nearly  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
Equator ;  and   both,  though   holding  their 
course  towards  opposite  poles,  disembogue  by 
deltas  in  the  same  latitude.     Both  are  navi- 
gable for  very  long  distances,  and  both  have 
their  periodical  risings,  bursting  over  their 
natural  bounds,  and  inundating  vast  tracts  of 
couDtry, "    The  Parana  begins  to  me  about 


the  end  of  December,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rainy  season  in  the  south- 
ern tropic,  and  increases  gradually  till  April, 
when  it  begins  to  fall  somewhat  more  rapidly 
till  the  beginning  of  July.  A  second  rising, 
called  repunie,  is  occasioned  by  the  winter 
rains,  south  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn^  but  it 
seldom  overflows  the  banks. 

The  Uruguay  river,  which,  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course,  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  Argentine  territories  and  the  State 
of  Uruguay,  is  800  miles  in  length  ;  but  its 
course  is  broken  by  SO  many  reefs  and  falls 
that  navigation  is  only  possible  during  the 
periodical  floods.  It  joins  the  estuary  of  La 
Plata  about  fifty  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Parana;  and  its  clear,  blue  stream 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  muddy  stream 
of  the  latter  for  miles  after  their  junction. 
The  estuary  of  La  Plata  itself  is  about  185 
miles  in  length,  its  breadth  at  the  mouth 
130  miles ;  but  it  gradually  narrows  as  it  as- 
cends, till  opposite  Buenos  Ayres  it  has  a 
width  of  only  twenty- nine  miles.  Its  north- 
ern coast  is  in  general  high  and  rocky,  where- 
as on  the  south  side  its  shores  are  low,  ex- 
tending inwards  in  immense  pampas.  Its 
depth  at  the  mouth  averages  ten  fathoms ; 
but  at  Monte  Video  it  scarcely  exceeds  three 
fathoms,  and  no  vessels  drawing  more  than 
sixteen  feet  of  water,  can  ascend  above  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  The  currents  are  extremely  ir- 
regular, both  in  rate  and  direction,  and  so 
powerful  as  generally  wholly  to  conceal  the 
action  of  the  tides ;  and  owing  to  this,  and  to 
its  sand-banks,  the  navigation  of  the  Plata 
has  been  styled  "  //  Infiemo  de  ha  Marinos" 
Such  difficulties,  however,  are  no  permanent 
obstacles  to  the  increased  navigation  of  this 
important  river,  and  will  be  obviated  in  course 
of  time,  as  those  greater  ones  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  being  now.  It  is 
very  remarkable,  however,  that  this  estuary, 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  reported  to 
have  been  deep  enough  for  ships  of  any  bur- 
den, is  gradually  silting  up.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  vast  level  forming  the  Pampas 
is  an  immense  bed  of  alluvial  sand,  quietly 
deposited,  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  in  what 
was  anciently  a  gulf  of  the  Atlantic.  Of  ihu 
gulf,  the  estuary  of  La  Plata  is  the  only  re- 
niaining  portion  ;  and  we  may  expect  that,  at 
some  future  period,  instead  of  discharging  its 
waters  by  a  wide  mouth,  as  at  present— or  as 
the  Nile,  probably,  in  the  most  ancient  times 
— ^the  Plata  will  enter  the  ocean  by  a  delta, 
like  the  Amazon,  Ganges,  and  Nile  of  our 

The  vast  region  to  which  these  streams 
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form  navigable  outlets,  yields  several  pro- 
ducts of  great  commercial  importance.    The 
precious  metals,  with  copper,  lead,  iron,  &c., 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Cot- 
ton, tobacco,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  many 
other  articles  of  primary  importance  in  the 
markets  of  Europe,  may  be  produced  to  al- 
most any   extent — the  want  of  population 
being  the  chief  drawback  to  the  development 
of  the  vast  natural  resources  of  the  country. 
But  the  chief  source  of  wealth  is  the  immense 
herds  of  homed  cattle  which  wander  over 
the  wide  plains  of  the  Pampas.     It  has  been 
estimated  that  in  the  single  province  of  Bue- 
nos Ay  res  there  are  from  three  to  four  mil- 
lion head  of  cattle,  and  about  half  that  num- 
ber in  the  other  provinces.     Their  numbers 
roust  certainly  be  immense,  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  at  times   perished  through 
drought  or  inundation,  without  sensibly  af- 
fecting the  supply  of  the  market.     In  the 
great  drought  of  1831-2,  it  was  reckoned 
that  from  one  an^  a-half  to  two  millions  of 
animals  died ;  and  the  borders  of  the  lakes 
and   streamlets  in   the  province  of  Buenos 
Ay  res  were  long  afterwards  white  with  their 
bones.     While  thus  possessed  of  many  valu- 
able materials  for  carrying  on  a  trade  with 
Europe,  its  wants  and  deficiencies  rehder  such 
a  commercial  connexion  not  less  desirable. 
La  Plata  has  hardly  any  manufactures ;  al- 
most everything  of  this  kind  is  imported,  and 
mostly  from  Great  Britain.     "The  Gaucho," 
says  Sir  W.  Parish,  *'  is  everywhere  clothed 
in    British   manufactures.     Take   his   whole 
equipment,  examine  everything  about  him, 
and  what  is  there  (not  of  raw  hide)  that  is 
not  British  ?     If  his  wife  has  a  gown,, ten  to 
one  it  is  made  at  Manchester ;  the  camp-ket- 
tle in  which  he  cooks  his  food,  the  earthen- 
ware he  eats  from,  the  knife,  spurs,  bit,  are 
all  imported  from  England."* 

*  lo  the  independent  State  of  Paraguay,  averaging 
400  miles  in  length  by  nearly  200  in  breadth,  bound- 
ed on  three  sides  by  the  rivers  Paraguay  and  Parana, 
and  lying  between  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  La 
Plata  territories  and  the  vast  empire  of  Brazil, 
manufactures  have  received  a  consiaerable  impulse 
from  the  truly  despotic,  but  not  unsalutary  rule  of 
the  late  dictator,  Franca.  There  used  to  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  good  workman  in  Paraguay,  but  during 
his  reign  the  exercise  of  iugenuity  was  excited,  not 
only  by  necessity,  but  by  terror.  On  one  occasion 
he  caused  a  gibbet  to  be  erected,  and  threatened  to 
hang  up  a  poor  shoemaker  who  had  not  made  some 
belts  or  the  size  he  wanted;  and  once  be  sentenced 
an  unfortunate  smith  to  hard  labor  because  be  had 
improperly  placed  the  sight  of  a  cannon !  His  ar- 
bitrary measures  in  regard  to  agriculture  had  more 
beneficial  results,  and  produced  a  salutary  effect  on 
&nning  economy  at  large  throughout  Paraguay. 


With  a  Government  so  sharp-sighted  as 
ours  in  all  matters  relating  to  commercial 
interests,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the  at« 
tention  of  statesmen  has  on^  recently  been 
directed  to  so  inviting  a  field  for  the  enter- 
prise of  our  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
It  has  occupied  public  men  for  many  years ; 
and  so  far  back  as  1806,  when  Sir  Home 
Popham  attacked  Buenos  Ayres,  a  letter  is 
extant,  in  which  he  describes  the  admirable 
position  of  the  eity>  and  of  those  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  estuary  of  La  Plata,  with  regard 
to  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  The  dis- 
astrous failure  of  that  expedition,  however, 
when  our  troops  were  glad  to  get  back  to 
their  ships  by  virtue  of  a  capitulation,  quickly 
extinguished  the  popular  excitement  in  fa- 
vor of  making  a  settlement  in  that  quarter ; 
and  it  was  not  till  1828  that  we  again 
appeared  on  the  scene, — this  time  in  the 
more  engaging  character  of  peacemakers. 
A  war  had  broken  out  between  Brazil  and 
the  Plata  Republic,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  of  the  little  State  of  Uruguay — 
(otherwise  called  the  Banda  Oriental,  or 
Eastern  Confederacy),  lying  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  estuary,  opposite  to  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres — falling  into  the  hands  of 
one  or  other  of  its  more  powerful  neighbors. 
Accordingly,  we  interfered  in  its  behalf,  and 
the  result  was  a  treatv  between  Brazil  and 
La  Plata,  by  which  both  States  recognised 
its  existence  as  an  independent  State. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Don  Manuel  Rosas- 
first  appeared  prominently  on  the  scene. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Gaucho,  pro- 
prietor of  the  southern  districts  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  rich  in  flocks  and  herds;  and,  as  he 
grew  up,  young  Rosas  (as  was  then  the  cus- 
tom) came  to  exercise  a  sort  of  patriachal 
sway  over  his  neighborhood.  With  the  In- 
dians he  was  constantly  at  strife ;  and,  from 
his  fort,  at  Guarda  del  Monte,  he  did  his 
utmost  to  repel  those  murderous  and  ma- 
rauding forays  which,  whenever  pressed 
with  hunger,  the  aborigines  made  into  the 
cultivated  domains  of  the  Spaniards.  In 
1828,  when  about  his  thirty-third  year,  he 
was  employed  by  the  Government  of  Buenos 
Ayres  to  fix  a  new  Southern  boundary-line 
for  the  State;  and  the  influence  of  his  name 
went  far  to  induce  the  more  peaceably  dis- 
posed tribes  of  the  Pampas  to  enter  into 
treaties  for  their  lands,  and  to  engage  to  co- 
operate in  defending  them  against  their  rov- 

The  present  President  of  Paraguay  is  said  to  be  an 
enlightened  ruler,  with  whom  our  Government 
hope  to  effect  a  commercial  treaty  highly  favorable 
to  the  IntereBta  of  oxvx  '&T\\ia&:wT£A9KQSAK^^a^Tv 
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ing  and  hostile  brethren.  Sevenil  hundreds 
of  them,  with  their  wives  and  families,  were 
located  in  the  rural  establishments  under 
his  immediate  charge — where  they  were  em- 
ployed in  a  variety  of  agricultural,  pastoral, 
and  other  industrial  pursuits,  with  every 
promise  of  their  being  weaned  from  their 
vagabond  and  predatory  habits.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  for  that  experiment,  as  well 
as  for  the  peace  of  the  Republic,  whilst  all 
were  rejoicing  at  the  honorable  conclusion  of 
the  war  with  Brazil,  the  victorious  army 
returning  to  Buenos  Ayres,  headed  by 
their  commander.  General  Lavalle,  mutinied 
against  the  governor.  General  Dorrego — took 
posession  of  the  capital-— dissolved  the  Sala 
or  Assembly,  and  set  up  a  military  despo- 
tism. 

The  only  forces  which  could  be  immedi- 
ately assembled  to  oppose  the  insurgents, 
were  the  country  militia  under  Rosas.  With 
them,  Dorrego  took  the  field  in  defence  of 
his  own  authority,  and  the  legal  institutions 
of  the  Republic  ;  but  hastily  collected,  and 
indifferently  armed,  they  were  routed  at  the 
first  encounter,  and  Dorrego,  being  taken 
prisoner,  was  barbarously  put  to  death  by 
the  orders  of  Lavalle.  This  inhuman  act, 
instead  of  terminating  the  contest,  roused  all 
who  were  free  to  act  against  the  usurper, 
and  they  flocked  by  thousands  to  range  them- 
selves under  the  banners  of  Rosas,  who  de- 
clared his  determination  never  to  sheath  his 
sword  till  he  had  put  down  General  Lavalle 
and  his. mutinous  troops.  A  long,  and  most 
disastrous  struggle  ensued,  in  which,  finally, 
the  cause  of  order  was  everywhere  triumph- 
ant— the  army  broken  up,  and  its  rebel 
leaders  obliged  to  fly  for  their  lives.  The 
people,  grateful  for  the  re-establishment  of 
their  legitimate  institutions,  elected  Rosas  to 
be  their  Governor,  in  place  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Dorrego;  and  thus  was  that  extraordi- 
nary man — for  such  he  has  certainly  shown 
himself — first  raised  to  that  power  which  he 
80  long  held,  and  has  so  recently  lost.* 

The  Argentine  Confederacy,  at  this  time 
and  subsequently,  was  disturbed  by  the  dis- 
sensions of  two  violent  parties,  known  by 

-     -  -    -  -  ■     _  -  ^ 

*  For  the  subeequent  successful  measures  of  Rosas 
and  his  lieutenant^  General  Pacheco,  against  the 
Indians;  for  the  number  of  Spanish  women  whom 
he  rescued  from  a  horrible  slavery,  and  of  crafty 
aborigines  whom  he  mercilessly  slew,  as  well  as  for 
a  great  variety  of  interesting  details  connected  with 
the  Argentine  Confederacy,  we  would  refer  our 
readers  to  the  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  Sir 
Woodbine  Parish's  "Buenos  Ayres  from  the  Con- 
quests"  1  Yol  8vo,  with  platea    Murray,  London. 


the  respective  titles  of  UnitariaDs  and  FM- 
eralists;  and  so  hostile  were  they  to  each 
other,  that  Rosas,  who  was  now  President, 
and  who  belonged  to  the  Federalist  party, 
used  to  head  his  proclamations  with  the 
words — "  Death  to  the  savage  Unitarians  !*' 
Soon  afterwards  war  broke  out  between 
France  and  La  Plata,  and  the  former  power 
unbsiwfully  availed  herself  of  the  independent 
territory  of  Monte  Video,  as  a  basis  for  its 
military  operations.  General  Oribe,  then 
President  of  Monte  Video,  objected  to  hi» 
country  being  made  use  of  for  such  purposes ; 
but  a  revolution  took  place  in  the  city,  Oribe 
was  expelled,  and  General  Ribeira  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place.  The  new  president 
tortwith  joined  the  French  in  their  opera- 
tions ;  a  number  of  the  Unitarian  party  came 
over  from  Buenos  Ayres,  and  an  invasion  of 
the  Argentine  territories  by-and-bye  com- 
menced. Rosas  availed  himself  of  the  ser- 
vices of  General  Oribe,  and  sent  him  at  the 
head  of  a  Buenos- Ayrean  army,  to  encoun- 
ter the  advancing  forces  of  Ribeira.  The 
armies  met  about  half-way  in  Entrevios,  and 
the  Monte-Videans  were  routed.  Oribe  fol- 
lowed up  his  victory  by  advancing  against 
the  Oriental  Republic,  of  which  he  claimed 
to  be  the  legitimate  president,  and  finally 
surrounded  and  laid  siege  to  the  capital, 
Monte  Video. 

Such  is  a  meagre  outline  of  the  not  very 
important  transactions  which  preceded  our 
renewed  interference  with  La  Plata  afifairs  m 
1845,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  bearing  of  subsequent 
transactions.  Although  democratic  in  the- 
ory—  having  a  junta,  chosen  by  popular 
election,  and  a  senate  of  deputies  from  each 
province,  the  Argentine  (or  La  Plata)  Con- 
federacy is  pervaded  by  a  strong  spirit  of 
absolutism.  The  lower  classes  bow  with  ob- 
sequious deference  to  the  nominees  of  the 
upper ;  and  **  if  any  appeal  to  the  people  be 
ever  made  by  the  latter,  it  is  generally  from 
the  necessity  of  supporting,  by  a  demonstra- 
tion of  brute  force,  the  pretensions  of  some 
particular  candidate.  When  Rosas  was 
called  to  the  Presidency,  he  refused  to  act 
unless  invested  for  a  period  with  extra- 
ordinary powers ;  so  that  the  government 
thenceforth  became  an  absolute  dictatorship. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  in  his  government 
of  the  rude  and  indocile  people  committed 
to  his  charge,  Rosas  has  displayed  consider- 
able abilities;  and  that  his  administration, 
tyrannical  as  it  was,  had  some  advantages 
over  the  incessant  and  deplorable  anarchy  that 
formerly  prevailed  in  most  of  the  Spanish  sel- 
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tlements  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  By  the 
restless  Ganchos,  he  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  themselves.  He  had,  in  fact,  all  the  quali- 
ties of  those  rough-riders  of  the  Pampas — 
fierce,  vain,  hold,  adroit,  and  convinced  that 
the  world  did  not  contain  a  greater  man  than 
himself.  A  military  adventurer,  be  had,  at 
one  Ume  or  another,  been  at  war  with  every 
one  within  his  reach — with  the  Indians,  with 
hia  fellow- Spaniards  of  Monte  Video,  with 
Brazil,  with  France  and  England,  and  last 
of  all  with  a  majority  of  his  own  subjects. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  arrogance  of  his 
foreign  policy,  and  of  his  attempts  to  impose 
the  most  ruinous  and  humiliating  restrictions 
on  the  neighboring  states.  Although  the 
treaty  of  1828  gave  to  Brazil  a  right  to  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Plata  waters,  Rosas 
threw  so  many  obstacles  in  the  way  as  effect- 
ually to  bar  any  such  commerce.  Buenos 
Ay  res  was  the  head- quarters  of  the  ambitious 
dictator ;  and  the  general  course  of  his  policy 
was  to  augment  the  wealth  and  importance 
of  that  city  at  the  expense  of  all  the  neigh- 
boring states,  whether  independent  or  be- 
longing to  the  confederacy,  of  which  he  was 
head.  He  resolved  that  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  great  valley  of  South  America  should 
pass  through  his  capital  of  Buenos  Ay  res ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  direoted  his  efforts, 
and  finally  succeeded  in  closing  all  the  other 
harbors  on  the  estuary  of  La  Plata.  Monte 
Video,  however,  the  capital  of  the  Banda 
Oriental,  and  situated  nearly  opposite  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
estuary,  belonged  to  an  independent  state, 
and  was  little  inclined  to  close  its  harbor 
against  tlie  lucrative  commerce  of  Europe. 
Rosas,  accordingly,  was  glad  of  any  excuse 
for  going  to  war  with  it ;  and  the  siege  which 
it  stood  against  his  forces  under  Oribe,  if  not 
quite  so  eventful  as  the  siege  of  Troy,  was 
almost  as  long — having  lasted  unsuccessfully 
for  nine  years. 

This  attack  on  the  independence  of  the 
Oriental  Republic  was  as  much  in  defiance 
of  the  treaty  of  1828,  as  the  exclusive  system 
of  Rosas  was  adverse  to  the  interests  of 
European  commerce.  Manifestly,  it  was 
now  high  time  that  foreign  powers  were 
looking  after  their  own  interests;  and,  in 
compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  Brazil, 
France  and  England  again  appeared  on  the 
acene.  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  our  Foreign-Office,  in  his  in- 
iiructions  to  Mr.  Gore  Ouseley,  dwelt  chiefly 
on  two  points.  The  first  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Monte  Video. 
**  To  this  condition/'  said  his  lordship,  *'  the 


honor  of  England,  France,  and  Brazil  is  re- 
spectively pledged ;  and  it  is  one  on  which 
no  compromise  can  be  admitted."  The  other 
was,  the  free  navigation  of  the  river  Plata 
and  its  tributaries  upon  a  secure  footing. 
"To  open  the  great  arteries  of  the  South 
American  Continent,"  he  remarked,  *'  to  the 
free  circulation  of  commerce,  would  be  not 
only  a  vast  benefit  to  the  trade  of  Europe, 
but  a  practical,  and  perhaps  the  best,  secur- 
ity for  the  preservation  of  peace  in  America 
itself."  Such  were  the  objects  for  which  we 
intervened  in  1845 ;  and  justly  did  Lord 
Aberdeen  lately  remark  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  although  seven  eventful  years 
had  elapsed  since  these  instructions  were 
drawn  up,  *'  there  was  not  one  word  of  them 
to  alter  at  this  moment." 

On  both  points,  however,  the  intervention 
failed ;  and  Lord  Palmerston,  able  diplomat- 
ist though  he  be,  did  not  properly  follow  out 
the  judicious  measures  of  his  predecessor. 
From  the  July  of  184.5,  we  kept  an  immense 
squadron  in  the  Plata  waters,  seldom  con- 
sisting of  less  than  a  dozen  ships ;  and,  con- 
currently, France  had  a  force  there  nearly  as 
great.  We  filled  Monte  Video  with  our 
marines ;  we  occupied  the  important  island 
of  Martin  Garcia — called  by  some,  but  we 
know  not  with  what  truth,  the  **  Gibraltar  of 
South  America,"  and  commanding  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Parana ;  we  took  many  mer- 
chantmen, and  seized  the  Argentine  fleet. 
But  Rosas  stood  firm.  A  maritime  blockade, 
however  strictly  enforced,  was  not  sufficient 
to  reduce  him,  while  it  inflicted  much  loss  on 
the  European  merchants  of  the  place.  More- 
over, Brazil,  at  whose  solicitation  we  had 
interfered,  no  sooner  saw  the  European  forces 
engaged,  than  she  relapsed  into  inaction. 
And  at  length,  after  spending  a  fortune  in 
this  unsatisfactory  warfare,  on  the  24th  of 
November,  1849,  we  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Rosas,  which  virtually  gave  up  all  we  had 
been  contending  for — which  stipulated  for 
the  independence  of  Monte  Video,  but  in 
effect  abandoned  it,  and  resigned  to  Rosas 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Plata  and  its  tribu- 
taries. 

But  nothing  was  enough  for  Rosas.  In 
defiance  of  this  treaty,  he  continued  hia 
troops  in  the  territories  of  Monte  Video ;  and 
the  whole  commercial  importance  of  that 
city,  as  well  as  the  independence  of  the  state 
to  which  it  belonged,  were  fast  disappearing 
under  the  protracted  hostilities.  The  native 
states,  however,  thus  left  to  themselves,  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  a  task  which  the  united  Ccvka^  ^ 
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England  and  France  had  aUemptod  in  vain. 
Brazil,  it  was  obvious,  if  she  had  any  regard 
for  her  future  interests,  could  never  submit 
to  the  conquest  of  the  Monte-Videan  terri- 
tory by  Rosas.  Nor  could  Paraguay,  and 
the  other  provinces  through  which  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Plata  flow,  consent  that  the  free 
navigation  of  their  rivers  should  depend  on 
the  caprice  or  selfish  interests  of  the  despot 
of  Buenos  Ay  res.  Accordingly  the  standard 
of  revolt  was  hoisted,  and  things  came  to  a 
crisis.  The  origin  of  this  important  move- 
ment— the  first  outbreak  of  the  general  dis- 
content seems  to  have  been  as  follows.  Rosas 
had  of  late  frequently  declared  his  intention 
of  resigning  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic 
on  account  of  his  health;  and  a  year  ago,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  185l>  the  provincial  assem- 
bly of  Entrerios,  and  its  Governor,  Urquiza, 
boldly  took  him  at  his  word,  and  published 
their  acceptance  of  his  resignation.  In  a 
proclamation,  after  quoting  the  expressed 
desire  of  Rosas,  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
retire  from  the  head  of  affairs,  they  declared 
"  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  of  Entrerios 
to  resume  the  exercise  of  the  powers  inherent 
in  their  territorial  sovereignty,  hitherto  dele- 

gated  to  his  Excellency  the  Governor  and 
'aptain-Generai  of  Buenos  Ayres,  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  matters  regarding  peace  and  war, 
of  the  Argentine  Confederacy ;"  and  there- 
after declared  themselves  competent  to  treat 
directly  with  the  other  governments  of  the 
world,  until  a  new  President  should  he  ap- 
pointed. This  proclamation  drove  Rosas 
into  a  paroxysm  of  rage.  On  the  25th  of 
May,  he  denounced  Urquiza  as  a  traitor,  and 
had  him  burned  in  e&'^y  on  the  Plaze  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  Entrerios  (which  is  said  to 
have  acted  from  the  first  at  the  instigation  of 
Brazil)  immediately  avowed  its  intention  of 
supporting  the  independence  of  the  Banda 
Oriental ;  Paraguay  and  Corrientes  joined  in 
the  movement ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  an 
offensive  and  defensive  alliance  was  formed 
between  the  Oriental  Republic  and  the  Empire 
of  Brazil.  By  the  sixth  article  of  this  treaty, 
the  latter  power  engaged  that  **  effectual  aid 
should  be  rendered  by  both  the  land  and 
maritime  forces  of  the  empire,  at  the  request 
of  the  constitutional  government  of  the 
Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay,  if  any  armed 
movement  should  be  made  against  its  exist- 
ence or  authority,  under  any  pretence  what- 
soever." Subsequently,  Brazil  entered  into 
treaties  both  with  the  Orientfil  Republic  and 
with  all  the  River  States  which  took  part 
Mgaiaet  Rosas,    These  documents  were  six 


in  number.  The  first  is  a  treaty  of  aUianoe, 
having  for  its  object  the  preservatioQ  of  the 
independence  of  Uruguay,  and  the  integrity 
of  its  territories ;  the  second  is  for  regulating 
the  boundaries  between  Brazil  and  Uruguay, 
hitherto  a  source  of  perpetual  discord ;  the 
third  provides  for  a  loan  on  the  part  of 
Brazil  to  Uruguay ;  the  fourth  is  simply  ao 
extradition  treaty;  the  fifth  contains  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  carrying  on  the 
war ;  and  the  sixth  is  one  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the 
Plata,  and  its  confluent  rivers,  is  declared 
free  for  all  the  states  on  their  borders — as 
free,  for  example,  as  the  Mississippi  is  for  all 
the  States  of  the  Union  which  it  waters. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  the  Entrerian 
and  Corrientino  troops  crossed  the  Umgoay 
(the  boundary  stream  of  the  Oriental  Repao- 
lic),  in  three  divisions,  commanded  respec* 
tively  by  Generals  Urquiza — ^Vivasorro,  cap- 
tain^general  of  Corrientes  —  and  Garzon, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Oriental  army. 
On  the  arrival  of  Garzon  and  his  division  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Uruguay,  Servando 
Gomez,  Oribe's  oldest  officer,  who  had  been 
sent  to  disputie  the  passage  of  the  river,  went 
over  to  the  liberating  army,  with  all  his  force, 
a  thousand  strong;  and  his  example  was 
quickly  followed  by  several  other  Rosista 
officers,  and  the  troops  under  their  command. 
The  result  was,  that  the  liberating  army  ar* 
rived  on  the  banks  of  the  Rjp  Negro  (which 
flows  diagonally  through  the  territories  of 
the  Oriental  Republic,  and  falls  into  the 
Uruguay  near  its  mouth),  without  encounter- 
ing the  least  opposition.  Within  a  few  days, 
and  without  firing  a  single  shot,  Urquiza 
found  himself  in  possession  of  the  northern 
half  of  the  country,  and  with  the  entire  popu- 
lation in  his  favor.  Advancing  southwards, 
the  liberating  army  received  continual  acces- 
sions from  the  ranks  of  its  enemies ;  and  by 
the  time  it  reached  the  vicinity  of  Monte 
Video,  its  numbers  amounted  to  nearly 
25,000  men.  Meanwhile,  acting  in  concert 
with  the  liberating  forces,  12,000  Brazilian 
troops,  under  Count  Caixas,  were  likewise 
advancing  upon  Monte  Video,  around  which 
city  the  remainder  of  Oribe*s  blockading 
forces  still  lay;  and  the  junction  of  the  Bra- 
zilians and  Urquiza  seems  to  have  taken  place 
on  the  6th  or  7th  of  October.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8th,  General  Oribe,  whose  force 
had  been  reduced  by  desertion  to  4,000  men, 
capitulated ;  and  on  the  same  day,  Urquiza 
entered  Monte  Video  in  triumph.  In  the 
evening  the  city  was  illuminated,  and  the 
citizens  knew  no  bounds  to  their  joy,  at  being 
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at  length  deli?ered  from  their  nine  years' 
state  of  siege.    The  personal  safety  of  Oribe 
was  guaranteed  by  the  liberating  generals ; 
his  troops  joined  the  standards  of  Urquiza, 
and  not  a  single  soldier  of  Rosas  any  longer 
remained  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Plata. 
No  sooner  were  affairs  settled  in  Monte 
Video,  than  the  allied  forces  of  Urquiza  and 
the   Brazilians — leaving,  it  b   said,  16,000 
men  (an  extraordinary  number  in  ihe  circum- 
stances) behind  in  the  Oriental  Republic — 
marched  to  attack  Rosas  in  his  own  province. 
On  the  24th  of  December,  the  allied  army, 
composed  of  28,000  men,  and  40  pieces  of 
artillery,   commenced  the    passage  of   the 
broad  stream  of  the  Parana.     The  Brazilian 
fleet  was  in  command  of  the  waters,  so  that, 
by  the  8th  of  January,  they  were  all  safely 
landed  on  the  southern  shore,  in  the  province 
of  Santa  F6.      The  inhabitants   welcomed 
them  as  deliverers,  and  joined  the  league 
against  Rosas — a  circumstance  of  grreat  im- 
portance in  a  military  point  of  view,  as  the 
province  of  Sante  F6  cuts  the  communication 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  insurgent 
states.     Four  thousand  regular  troops  in  the 
service  of  Rosas  here  went  over  to  the  ranks 
of   Urquiza,  whose  army  was  still  further 
strengthened  by  the  junction  of  two  thousand 
Sante   Fecinos.     On  the   10th  of  January, 
the  inhabitants  of  San  Nicolas,  the  frontier 
town  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  pro- 
nounced against  Rosas,  notwithstanding  the 
proximity  of  a  considerable  force  of  Rosista 
cavalry,  who  on  the  same  night  attacked  the 
town,  but  the  citizens  being  well  armed  and 
prepared  to  receive  them,  succeeded  in  re- 
pulsing them  with  some  loss.     Commodore 
Parker,  who  commanded  a  division  of  the 
Brazilian  squadron  which  guarded  this  part 
of  the  Parana,  immediately  despatched  the 
brig  Calliope  and  several  launches,  to  protect 
the  inhabitants,  and  some  families  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  frontier  island,  in  case  of 
a  second  attack ;  while  General  Urquiza  rap- 
idly sent  forward  two  cavalry  divisions,  one 
of  which,  under  Colonel  Santigo  Orono,  came 
op  with  the  enemy  on  the  Idth,  and  routed 
them  at  the  first  charge. 

During  these  operations,  there  occurred 
one  of  those  ferocious  events  which  are  but 
too  characteristic  of  the  system  of  Rosas. 
There  was  in  the  liberating  army  at  this  time, 
a  cavalry  regiment  five  hundred  strong, 
which  had  served  under  Oribe  at  Monte 
AHdeo,  but  subsequently  took  service  with 
Urquiza.  On  the  night  of  the  10th,  a  Major 
Aguilar  and  two  other  officers,  who  had  like- 
wise belonged  to  the  Rosista  army  in  the 


Banda  Oriental,  bribed  for  that  purpose,  in- 
troduced themselves  into  the  quarters  of  the 
regiment,  and  incited  them  to  revolt.  The 
colonel  of  the  regiment  (Aquino,  a  distin- 
guished officer,)  the  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
three  other  officers,  were  massacred  in  cold 
blood,  and  the  revolted  troopers,  taking 
horses,  fled  towards  Buenos  Ayres.  They 
were  pursued,  however,  by  brigadier  Medine, 
and  a  detachment  of  cavalry,  who  inflicted 
on  them  a  bloody  retribution.  Only  eighty 
escaped  to  Buenos  Ayres ;  all  the  rest  were 
either  captured  and  shot,  or  found  refuge  in 
the  Pampas. 

In  the  hour  of  peril,  a  government  like 
that  of  Rosas'  finds  no  support  in  the  popu- 
lation which  has  so  long  trembled  beneath  its 
severity  and  its  caprices.  Even  before  the 
allied  army  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Parana,  the  language  of  the  population  of 
Buenos  Ayres  had  assumed  an  unaccustomed 
freedom.  The  policy  of  the  government 
was  denounced  in  terms  that  would  have 
been  punished,  a  few  months  before,  by  tor- 
ture or  by  death ;  and  it  was  evident,  that 
the  terror  by  which  alone  the  existence  of 
such  a  power  had  been  prolonged,  was  rapid- 
ly changing  into  disaffection  and  contempt. 
Rosas  himself  seems  to  have  foreseen  bis 
approaching  downfall,  for  the  last  few  weeks 
of  his  administration  were  employed  in  col- 
lecting means  to  support  himself  in  exile,* 
rather  than  in  preparing  vigorously  for  de- 
fence.  So  early  as  the  Ist  ot  January,  a  let- 
ter from  Buenos  Ayres  states  that  be  was 
concentrating  all  his  forces  at  Santos  Lugares, 
but  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he  would 
join  the  army,  or  embark  in  the  English 
steamer  Locust,  which  was  waiting  in  the 
river  for  him.  Some  time  before,  however, 
he  bad  been  taking  vigorous  measures  to 
strengthen  his  squadron,  and  regain  the  com- 
mand of  the  La  Plata  waters.  He  had  al- 
ready received  the  English  steamer  Courrier, 
purchased  for  £13,800  sterling,  and  also  a 
briflrof  war,  which  he  had  built  at  Trieste, 
andf  armed  in  England ;  and  was  daily  ex- 
pecting three  other  vessels,  with  ammunition 
and  military  stores,  from  the  same  quarter. 

His  fate  was  sealed,  however,  before  their 
arrival.  On  the  15th  of  January,  the  army 
of  Urquiza  crossed  the  Arroyo  del  Medio, 

*  Other  accounts  aay  that  Rosas  and  his  daughter, 
when  they  escaped,  had  not  even  a  change  of  clothes^ 
and  only  very  little  money.  He  must  have  left 
large  flocks  and  herds^  and  other  property  behind 
him ;  hut  some  maintain,  with  oonsidarable  pro- 
bability, that  he  has  a  laige  som  in  the  English 
fundi^ 
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the  frontier  Btream  of  Baenos  Ayres,  and 
everywhere  met  with  entire  success.  In  a 
fortnight  they  drove  the  troops  of  Rosas  from 
the  whole  northern  part  of  the  province,  and 
with  such  loss,  that  of  the  13,000  horse  who 
bad  opposed  them  since  passing  the  Parana, 
only  1,000  crossed  the  River  Conchas,  within 
six  leagues  of  the  capital.  The  route  of  the 
invaders,  after  entering  the  Buenos  AyreHn 
territory,  lay  across  extensive  plains,  such  as 
we  have  previously  described,  covered  with 
tall  dry  grass  of  the  Pampas ;  and  the  design 
of  Rosas  had  been  to  set  fire  to  the  plains  in 
several  places  at  once,  so  as  to  involve  the 
liberating  army,  and  one-half  the  province, 
in  the  vast  conflagration.  This  aiabolical 
Bcheme,  however,  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  attended  with  a  frightful  success, 
was  providentially  foiled  by  unexpected  and 
copious  falls  of  rain,  which  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  spread  the  conflagration  ;  and,  as 
a  righteous  retribution  on  the  unscrupulous 
'  despot,  the  very  dispersion  of  his  corps,  in 
order  to  effect  this  object,  ensured  their  easy 
overthrow,  by  exposing  them  to  be  cut  up  in 
detail. 

Affairs  were  now  hurrying  to  a  crisis. 
General  Pacheco  repaired  to  Rosas*  country- 
house  at  Palermo,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  to  urge  him  to  join  the 
army  at  Santos  Lugares.  For  long  the  Pre- 
sident (who  seems  to  have  held  himself  a 
doomed  man,  and  wished  to  keep  near  the 
sea-coast)  is  said  to  have  excused  himself,  on 
the  ground  that,  having  withdrawn  all  the 
troops  from  the  city,  his  departure  would 
leave  Buenos  Ayres  completely  paralyzed. 
On  the  27th,  however,  he  set  out  with  all 
his  writers  and  personal  adherents,  and  ad- 
vanced about  half-way  towards  Santos  Lu- 
gares ;  but,  so  great  was  the  general  con- 
fusion, that  even  on  the  29th  no  one  knew 
who  w^s  to  have  the  chief  command  of  the 
troops,  nor  had  any  plan  of  defence  been 
concerted.  Meanwhile  our  countryman.  Ad- 
miral Grenfell,  in  command  of  the  Brazilian 
fleet,  seeing  things  coming  to  a  crisis,  left  his 
station  in  the  Parana,  where  he  had  assisted 
the  passage  of  the  allied  army,  and  made 
sail  with  two  steamers  for  Buenos  Ayres, 
where  three  Brazilian  corvettes  and  a  steamer 
were  already  at  anchor. 

Urquiza  continued  his  march  from  the  Ar- 
royo del  Medio  without  resting ;  and  on  the 
31st  January  came  in  contact  with  th6  van- 
guard of  Rosas'  army,  posted  at  the  bridge 
of  Marques,  about  twenty  miles  from  Buenos 
Ayres.  It  consisted  of  some  5,000  men, 
under  Lagos  and  Sosa;  but  after  a  brisk  ac- 


tion, the  position  was  forced  by  a  diviskm  of 
Entrerians,  and  the  2d  Regiment  of  Brazilian 
cavalry,  commanded  by  Colonel  Ozorio.  Ur- 
quiza perceiving  that  a  pitched  battle  was  at 
hand,  hastened  to  the  front ;  and  arriving  on 
the  2d  of  March  within  half-a-league  of  San- 
tos Lugares,  he  made  preparations  for  a  gen- 
eral action  on  the  following  day.  In  front 
of  that  village,  the  Rosistas  were  awaiting 
his  attack,  in  an  intrenched  position,  defended 
by  numerous  field  pieces,  and  from  twenty 
to  five-and-twenty  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  General  Pacheco.  Urquiza's 
forces  are  said  to  have  been  somewhat  less ; 
many,  probably,  having  been  left  behind  in 
the  march,  or  to  protect  his  communications. 
The  action  commenced  at  six  in  the  mornings 
by  cannonading  and  charges  of  cavalry,  m* 
which  a  body  of  Schleswig-Holstein  h6rae» 
who  had  entered  the  Brazilian  service  after 
the  war  in  'the  Duchies  was  ended,  particu- 
larly disthiguished  themselves.  The  horse- 
men of  the  Pampas,  wild  and  daring  as  they 
were,  were  no  match  for  the  strength  and 
energy  of  Northern  Europe ;  and  the  Hoi- 
steiners  literally  rode  over  the  Gaucho  ranks, 
as  a  Crusader  would  have  dispersed  a  swarm 
of  Saracens,  or  as  the  Varangian  body-guard 
of  the  Byzantine  court  towered  over  the 
Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire.  This  defeat 
of  the  Rosista  oatralry  virtually  decided  the 
fate  of  the  battle.  The  mikhtry  reipained 
firm  in  the  trenches;  but,  after  the  ranks 
and  spirit  of  the  cavalry  were  broken,  they 
must  have  fought  against  terrible  odds. 
With  them  the  action  continued  till  about 
noon,  when  a  charge  of  bayonets  by  Ur- 
quiza's left  wing  (Brazilians  and  two  regi* 
ments  from  Monte  Video)  drove  the  de- 
fenders from  their  intrenchments.  Thrice 
did  the  Rosista  infantry,  commanded  by 
Maza,  attempt  to  reform  and  make  a  stand ; 
but  nothing  could  withstand  the  victorious 
advance  of  the  Brazilian  and  Monte- Videan 
infantry,  or  the  impetuous  charges  of  the 
Entrerian  and  Rio  Grande  cavalry.  By 
half- past  three,  the  rout  was  complete.  A 
large  body  of  the  infantry  was  surrounded 
and  surrendered,  and  all  the  artillery  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
it  is  thought  that  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred were  killed  and  six  hundred  wounded 
on  both  sides,  Urquiza  having  given  strict 
orders  to  make  prisoners,  but  not  to  kill  ex- 
cept in  case  of  resistance.  The  cavalry  of 
the  conquering  army  pursued  the  routed 
enemy  close  up  to  the  city,  but  they  did  not 
enter  it.  The  troops  passed  the  night  in 
Santos  Lugares  (a  town  of  soldiers'  huts. 
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tmil^^bj  Rosas  in  1836,)  and  head-quarters 
iir^#  .established  at  Rosas'  qumta  of  Pal- 

An  tmfortunate  incident  marked  the  close 
of  the  fight.  Mr.  Payne,  master  of  her 
Majesty^s  ship  Locust,  who  rode  out  to  see 
the  fight,  was  met  by  some  of  the  retreating 
Gauchos,  who  demanded  his  horse  ;  but  on 
his  refusing,  they  took  it  by  force,  wounding 
him  so  severely,  that  he  died  in  consequence. 
Rosas  was  on  the  field,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  wounded  in  the  hand ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  displayed  little  gallantry,  and  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  looking  after  his  own 
safety,  by  seeking  the  protection  of  our  con- 
sul, Mr.  Gore.  Disguised  as  a  marine,  and 
with  his  daughter  Manuelita  in  the  dress  of 
a  sailor,  he  escaped  on  board  the  Locust, 
from  which  he  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
the  Centaur. 

The  following  version  of  the  battle,  taken 
from  a  private  letter  of  a  British  resident  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  is  worth  quoting.  It  presents 
a  diOferent  aspect  of  the  affair  from  that  al- 
ready given ;  but  we  would  beg  our  readers, 
while  perusing  this  article,  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  sift  out 
truth  from  the  abundant  chaff  with  which  all 
embryo  history  is  enveloped : — 


^*  Roeas'  line  extended  for  about  two  miles  on 
the  edge  of  a  gentle  slope — cavalry  on  the  winffs, 
infantry  in  the  centre,  artillery  in  front  and  be- 
tween the  intervals.   There  is  not  a  tree  or  honse 
on  the  field  of  battle,  except  a  house  of  brick  or 
mortar,  with  a  tower  callea  Monte  Caseros,  which 
formed  Rosas'  extreme  right,  and  which  be  occu- 
pied in  force,  and  a  round  pigeon-house  of  brick; 
about  seventy  yards  from  it.    His  arrangements 
were  very  bad  (his  centre  and  left  being  evidently 
without  support),  for  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
strategy,  as  ne  himself  confessed,  and  he  was  so 
demented,  that  he  refused  to  take  the  advice  of 
any  of  his  generals,  some  of  whom  told  him  that 
he  must  lose  the  battle.    Urquiza,  with  a  force  of 
from  26,000  to  28,000  men,  from  Entrerios,  Uru- 
guay, Corrientes,  Santa  F^,  and  Brazil,  arrived 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Moron  on  the  evening 
of  Monday,  and  bivouacked  at  a  distance  of  about 
two  miles  from  the  enemy.  At  daylight,  on  Tues- 
day morning,  he  drew  up  his  men  in  a  line,  oppo- 
site Rosas'  army,  on  the  edge  of  an  opposite  slope, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile.    He  was  inferior 
in  artillery,  but  much  superior  in  the  quality  and 
discipline  of  his  troops.    The  canonading  began 
at  daylight,  and,  as  J  said,  was  heard  in  town. 
Urquiza  commenced  the  battle  by  outflanking  with 
hb  cavalry  Rosas'  left,  which  was  completely 
turned  ana  routed,  and  it  was  some  of  these  gen- 
tlemen who  came  early  into  the  town  giving  out 
that  the  battle  was  lost,  while  their  comrades  were 
still  fiehtinff.      While   this  was   going  on  on 
Rosas' left,  tlrquiza's  centre  and  left,  composed  of 
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Brazilian  and  Oriental  infantry,  crossed  the  valley 
and  took  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  the  two  houses 
which  formed  the  strong  positions  on  Rosas'  right, 
while  Urqniza's  cavalry  on  the  left  completely 
surrounded  the  whole  of  Rosas'  riffht ;  thus  both 
hiff  wings  were  turned.  The  cavalry  fled,  the  in- 
fiintry  and  artillery  made  a  stand  for  a  short  time 
in  a  new  position  towards  their  former  leA,  but  it 
was  only  for  a  very  brief  space.  Surrounded  on 
all  sides,  they  surrendered  or  fled  in  all  directions, 
and  the  rout  was  complete.  It  was  difficult  to 
gather  exactly  how  long  the  battle  lasted.  The 
real  fighting  began  probably  about  6  a.m.,  and 
ended  near  twehre.  Rosas  was  on  the  tower  of 
the  house  for  some  time,  and  then  in  the  field  ;  at 
length,  seeing  all  was  lost,  he  took  to  flight,  and, 
thanks  to  a  very  magnificent  horse,  and  the  dust 
and  smoke  of  the  battle,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
into  town." 

The  same  writer  thus  describes  the  scene 
of  battle  some  days  after  the  fight : — 

•*The  ground  for  some  miles  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  battle-field  was  strewn  with  relics  of 
military  clothing,  either  stripped  from  the  dead 
and  wounded,  or  cast  away  by  the  fugitives ; 
bayonets,  gun-stocks  and  barrels,  scabbards, 
spears,  and  cuirasses,  were  also  lying  about  in 
great  numbers.  About  100  dead  bodies  in  all 
(Buenos  Ayreans,  for  the  Brazilians  and  Urquiza 
bad  removed  theirs)  fay  in  different  directions  over 
the  field.  About  fifty  bodies  of  those  who  had 
been  killed  in  defending  tlie'^  house  of  Monte 
Caseros  layio  Ijon^.of,  iijU>iMWM,^  Uken  out. 
Human  hair  arid  gore  to^ermms  steps  leadinj 
the  tower  of  the  house,  and  theai,were  very/ 
sive.  Canon-balls,  bullets,  and  a  few  discnai 
rockets,  showed  where  the  line  had  been;  Eut, 
excepting  that  the  grass  was  entirely  trodden 
down,  there  was  little  to  show  that  so  many  men 
had  there  contended.  We  returned  to  town 
through  the  encampment  of  Santos  Lugares, 
which  was  now  entirely  deserted.  Urquiza's  men 
had  broken  into  every  house,  and  robbed  it  of 
everything  they  could  make  available;  all  the 
doors  were  thrown  open,  the  officers'  papers  cov- 
ered the  floors ;  the  prison  (La  Crugia),  the  dread 
of  the  whole  country,  from  the  many  deeds  of 
atrocity  committed  there,  was  entirely  open— the 
prison  records  lying  about  the  floor,  the  jailer's 
book,  containing  the  date  of  admission,  and  fate 
of  the  prisoners,  and  among  them  that  of  the 
priest  and  his  mistress  \«ho  were  shot  in  August, 
1848.  The  irons  with  which  the  poor  prisoners 
were  fettered  for  years  all  lay  scattered,  to  be 
taken  by  any  one  who  pleased,  for  the  whole  place 
was  given  up  to  destruction." 

By  noon,  stragglers  arriving  from  the  field 
of  battle  brought  tidings  to  the  capital  that 
the  Rosista  forces  were  worsted  and  retreat- 
ing; and  General  Manzilla,  who  had  been 
named  military  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres,  at 
first  made  preparations  for  defending  thft^vV:^ 
with  th^  i^CASAN^  ^\vsct^  V5^;^^^  \siKl^^>  'Wi^^ 
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commenced  opening  trenches  in  the  streets. 
But  perceiving  that  the  rout  continued,  and 
seeing  Admiral  GrenfelKs  squadron  entering 
the  inner  roads  to  attack  the  city,  Manzilla 
sent  him  a  message  that  he  would  capitulate, 
and  begging  of  him,  therefore,  not  to  open 
his  fire  on  the  city.  In  fact,  he  immediately 
went  to  the  ministers  of  the  foreign  powers 
(England,  France,  the  United  States,  and 
Portugal),  requesting  them  to  obtain  a  capit- 
ulation from  UrquizH  which  should  save  the 
city  from  sack ;  and  at  six  in  the  evening 
they  proceeded  to  Palermo,  te  seek  an  inter- 
view with  General  Urquiza.  This  they  did 
not  obtain  till  next  day. 

The  General  is  described  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness as  *'a  short  man,  rather  stout,  about 
fifty,  dressed  with  great  care,  with  patent 
leather  boots,  &c. ;  rather  more  hke  a  dandy 
than  we  expected  to  see ;  the  expression  of 
his  countenance  is  rather  determined  than 
benevolent,  and  more  animal  than  intellec- 
tual. Soldiers  were  encamped  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  the  grounds  of  the  quinta  (formerly  so 
carefully  attended  to,  that  men  were  actually 
employed  to  cleanse  every  leaf  of  the  orange 
trees  from  dust  with  a  tooth-brush)  were 
occupied  by  men  and  horses,  who  tramped  it 
down  in  all  parts,  and  I  fear  will  inflict  last- 
ing injury  upon  it.  We  saw  on  the  ground 
the  bodies  of  two  men  who  had  been  shot." 

The  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  did  not  wholly 
escape  the  ravages  of  war.  At  daybreak,  on 
tiA  morning  after  the  battle,  some  of  the 
routed  cavalry,  assuming  Urquiza's  badge  (a 
piece  of  white  calico  passing  over  the  head 
and  shoulders,  worn  above  their  red  coats, 
the  only  distinction  between  the  opposing 
forces),  commenced  plundering  the  shops. 
A  few  of  Urquiza's  men  quickly  joined  them ; 
the  frightened  citizens  offered  no  opposition ; 
and  it  looked  as  if  the  town  was  going  to  be 
sacked,  when,  about  eleven  o  clock,  the 
American  marines,  at  the  door  of  their  Con- 
sul, coolly  shot  down  two  men  who  were 
pillaging  a  shop  in  their  neighborhood.  This 
turned  the  tide.  An  hour  after,  a  division  of 
Urquiza's  troops,  which  had  been  sent  for, 
came  into  the  town;  the  militia  and  many 
foreigners  patrolled  the  streets ;  and  every 
man  or  woman  found  plundering  was  imme- 
diately shot  down — 400  persons  thus  expiat- 
ing their  crimes.  By  Thursday  order  was 
restored  ;  and  General  Urquiza  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  people  on  this  day,  congrat- 
ulating them  on  the  downfall  of  their  op- 
pressor and  tyrant,  "the  monster  Rosas," 
and  announcing  a  complete  amnesty  to  all 
except  Rosas,  and  those  Argentine  troops  I 


who,  havmg  been  engaged  with  Oribe  in  the 
siege  of  Monte  Video,  surrendered  to  Urquiza 
in  October,  1851,  promising  never  to  bear 
arms  against  him,  and  which  promise,  when 
they  came  over  with  him  to  this  place,  some 
of  them  broke,  and  went  over  to  Rosas. 
These  he  declared  to  be  outlaws,  and  some 
of  them,  including  General  Santa  Colonia, 
and  General  Chilabert,  were  shot  by  bis  or- 
ders. Every  day  citizens  who  had  been  pro- 
scribed and  banished  by  Rosas,  returned  to 
their  country.  A  provisional  administration 
of  some  of  the  best  men  was  formed,  and 
decrees,  annulling  Rosas'  infamous  laws, 
were  issued,  and  restoring  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  which,  for  twenty  years,  had  been 
taken  away.  On  the  19th,  he  entered  the 
capital  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
25,000  strong ;  but  although  there  was  a 
display  of  fire- works  in  the  evening,  the 
people  did  not  receive  him  with  much  enthu- 
siasm. 

So  fell  the  power  of  Rosas.  For  upwards 
of  twenty  years,  the  history  of  the  Argentine 
Confederacy  has  been  absorbed  in  the  per- 
sonal dominion  of  this  one  man  ;  for,  as  the 
State  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  succeeded  in  mo- 
nopolising the  whole  executive  power  of  what 
was  miscalled  the  Confederation,  so  Rosas 
has  been,  since  1829,  the  absolute  ruler  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  **  His  character,"  says  the 
Ti/neSt  in  an  able  article — but  which  over- 
looks too  much  the  difficulties  of  Rosas'  posi- 
tion, and  shuts  its  eyes  to  the  benefits  he 
conferred  bv  his  firm  ruh 


"  Is  a  com  pound  of  the  arrogance  and  stnbbom 
prejudices  of  his  Spanish  descent,  mingled  with 
the  cruelty  and  craft  of  the  savage  races  of  the 
South  American  Indians.  He  established  his 
power  by  proscriptions  the  most  ferocious  and  un- 
sparing which  even  a  semi-civilized  community 
ever  endured,  and  by  the  ascendancy  he  gave  Ibe 
Guacho  population  of  Buenos  Ayres  over  the  in- 
habitants of  the  towns.  No  precaution  was  too 
minute  for  his  jealousy  of  power — no  means  of 
execution  too  sanguinary  for  him  to  employ  them. 
Every  act  of  his  government  was  headed  by  the 
cry  of  "  Death  to  the  savage  Unitarians ;"  and  the 
mere  possession  of  a  knot  of  blue  riband,  instead 
of  the  scarlet  cockade  of  the  Federalists,  was  a 
capital  crime  in  Buenos  Ayres  With  an  inflexi- 
ble will,  with  the  cunning  of  a  fox,  with  egre- 
gious vanity  and  self-importance,  and  a  perpetual 
distrust  of  every  human  being,  except  perhaps  his 
daughter,  he  ruled  in  solitary  terror  over  states 
apparently  adapted  by  nature  for  the  rapid  exten- 
sion of  prosperity,  happiness,  and  freedom.  Against 
his  rivals  at  home,  or  his  antagonists  abroad,  be 
relied  on  the  sole  principle  of  terror.  Blood  flowed 
by  his  commands  as  freely  as  water,  and  the  exter- 
mination of  his  political  adversaries  was  for  years 
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the  daily  business  of  his  Government.  But  this 
blood  was  shed  neither  on  the  scafibld  nor  on  the 
field.  The  approach  of  his  mutes  was  more  steal- 
thy-^e  blow  he  struck  more  inevitable.  We 
qqote  the  words  of  one  who  was  not  his  enemy 
when  we  say  that  he  visited  the  city  of  Buenos 
Ayres  like  a  destroying  angel.  His  dagger  struck 
hie  victims  from  behind  an  inscrutable  and  impen- 
etrable shield.  No  man  feit  himself  safe.  No 
man  went  to  bed  with  the  assurance  that  he  should 
be  permitted  to  sleep  out  the  night ;  for,  like  the 
fiercer  animals,  the  night  was  his  time  of  counsel 
and  of  action.  Neither  friendship,  relationship, 
past  service,  nor  even  obscurity,  was  a  secure  pro- 
tection from  his  mortal  vengeance ;  and  he  only 
ceased  to  strike  when  the  inordinate  fear  he  had 
inspired  sat  like  death  upon  the  people,  and  ren- 
dered them  absolutely  prostrate  to  his  will." 


8uch  was  his  tenacity  and  daring,  that  he 
succeeded  in  Ideating  o6f  several  successive 
invasions  of  French  and  English  squadrons, 
and  in  defeating  or  deluding  a  whole  series 
of  diplomatic  agents,  until  the  affairs  of  the 
Biver  Plate  became  the  opprobium  of  the 
first  government  of  the  world.     He  endeav- 
ored to  sow  dissensions  between  the  English 
and  French  agents  in  their  negotiations  with 
him,  and  affected  a  preference  for  this  coun- 
try.    But  nothing  could  surpass  the  insolent 
languac^e  in  which  he  spoke  of  Great  Britain 
in  his  last  message ;  and  when  Mr.  Southen 
was  sent  out  as  our  Plenipotentiary,  he  re- 
fused, for  weeks  and  months,  to  receive  him 
in  that  capacity.     An  edict  even  appeared 
announcing  that  any  Englishman  from  the 
squadron  taken  on  the  Argentine  territory 
should  be  made  away  with  ;  and,  to  prove 
that  this  was  no  idle  threat,  no  redress  has 
ever  been  obtained  for  the  murder  of  Lieu- 
tenant Wardlaw.     Such  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  acts  and  policy  of  a  man  whose  recent 
fall  has  again  demonstrated   that  a  power 
founded  upon  terror  may  be  unbounded,  but 
is  never  secure.     Had  General   Rosas  em- 
ployed his  authority  differently — had  he  en- 
couraged the  alliance  and  enterprise  of  Euro- 
pean nations,  respected  life  and   property, 
established  law,  and  given  force  and  reality 
to  the  Confederation — he  might  now  be  re- 
garded as  the  Washington  of  South  America, 
instead  of  being  abhorred  as  a  ruler  who  re- 
minds us  of  the  tyrants  of  antiquity. 

It  now  only  remains  for  our  diplomatists 
to  open  up  for  our  commerce  the  vast  region 
of  La  Plata ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see,  from  re- 
cent debates  in  Parliament,  that  effective 
measures  are  being  taken  for  this  purpose. 
The  English  and  French  joint  naval  mission 
which  is  about  to  sail  for  the  river  Plate, 
with  equal  forces  and  common  instructions, 


under  the  command  of  Sir  Charles  Hotham 
and  Admiral   Suin,  will  arrive,  we  trust,  in 
time  to  witness  the  commencement  of  a  new 
era  of  peace  and  freedom  in  the  Argentine 
Confederation ;  and  we  know  that  it  is  the 
earnest  desire  of  both  Governments  to  pro- 
mote  these  laudable  objects,  without  any 
unnecessary  interference  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  country.     It  may  be  hoped  that  Gen- 
eral  Urquiza  will   continue  to  display  the 
same  ability  and  moderation  in  government 
which  have  marked  his  conduct  of  the  late 
successful  campaign.     He  was  himself  edu- 
cated  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and   served  under 
Rosas,  but  rose  by  his  own  merits  and  cou- 
rage to  be  elected  President  of  the  State  of 
Entrerios.     He  commanded   the  division  of 
that  province  in  the  army  which  invaded  the 
Banda  Oriental   under  Oribe  in    1842,  and 
continued  to  support  the  cause  of  Rosas  until 
he   became  satisBed   that   his  system   was 
based  on  war  and  persecution,  which  could 
never  restore  order  or  happiness  to  the  coun- 
try.    Urquiza  then  threw  off  the  yoke,  al- 
lied himself  to   Brazil,  raised   the  siege  of 
Montevideo  at  the  head  of  the  combined  ar- 
my, and  eventually  marched   upon   Buenos 
Ayres,  where  the  power  of  Rosas  was  speed* 
ily  overthrown.     Urquiza  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  complete  authority  in  the  Argentine 
Confederation.     He  is  in  friendly  intercourse 
with  Don  Carlos  Lopez,  the  present  enlight- 
ened President  of  the  state  of  Paraguay,  and 
we  hope  to  learn  that  these  able  men  have 
restored   constitutional  government   to   the 
Republics  on   the  eastern   coast  of  South 
America,  and  have  opened  the  rivers  of  that 
magnificent  territory  to  the  commerce  and 
immigration  of  all  nations. 

The  three  great  battles  which  have  marked 
the  history  of  South  America,  are  those  of 
Carabobo,  Ayacucho,  and  Santos  Lugares. 
On  the  first  of  these  occasions,  the  battle 
was  decided  against  the  Royalist  forces  of 
Old  Spain  by  British  valor  alone.  After  a 
fatiguing  mountain- march,  the  Independents 
came  face  to  face  with  the  enemy.  The  Co- 
lumbian infantry,  who  formed  the  first  line, 
were  dispersed  like,  chaff  by  the  Royal  regi- 
ment of  Burgos ;  the  insurgent  cavalry  were 
so  wearied  that  they  could  not  stir  a  step  to 
protect  the  fugitives;  and  the  Royalists,  tak- 
ing the  second  line,  composed  of  twelve 
hundred  British,  for  Creoles,  boldly  advanced 
against  them  with  leveled  bayonets.  They 
soon  discovered  their  mistake.  The  word 
**  charge  T'  was  given  in  the  British  line ; 
and  the  Spaniards,  as  they  advanced  in  disor- 
der to  achieve  what  the)  C^^^Vftd.  ^sdl  ^ms^ 
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Tietory,  beheld  the  dense  and  steadj  line  of 
the  English  emerging,  with  deafening  cheers 
and  leveled  bayonets,  through  the  smoke. 
That  charge  decided  the  independence  of 
South  America,  east  of  the  Andes, — the  bat- 
tle of  Ayacucho  achieved  the  same  result  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  conflict  there 
was  almost  an  exact  parallel  to  that  of  Ma- 
rengo. The  Independent  infantry  was  routed, 
and  all  seemed  lost ;  when  General  Miller, 
whose  brigade  of  Gauchos  was  the  last  repub- 
lican reserve,  led  his  wild  lancers  of  the 
Pampas  to  charge  the  victorious  Royalists  in 
flank.  The  Spanish  ranks,  disordered  by 
success,  were  completely  broken,  their  artil- 
lery taken,  and,  as  at  Marengo,  a  handful  of 
horsemen  snatched  victory  from  the  grasp  of 
a  whole  army.  Thus  the  horsemen  of  the 
Pampas  were  the  heroes  of  the  western  war ; 
the  soldiers  of  Northern  Europe  of  the 
eastern.  It  remained  for  the  battle  of  San- 
tos Lugares  to  bring  these  rivals  to  the  same 
field,  and  there  the  sabres  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holsteiners  bore  away  the  palm  from  the 
lances  of  the  Gauchos. 

The  tide  of  war,  which  has  so  long  rolled 
over  the  South  American  plains,  has  thus, 
for  the  present,  subsided.  Permanent  peace 
is  as  yet  hardly  to  be  looked  for ;  but  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  both  east  and  west  of  the 


Andes,  the  Republican  Goremments  have 
been  gradually  assuming  a  greater  appefla^ 
ance  of  stability,  and  we  may  yet  see  them 
become  as  peaceful  and  prosperous  as  they 
have  hitherto  been  quarrelsome  and  poverty- 
stricken.  "  A  great  destiny,*'  says  Mr.  AB- 
son,  *'  awaits  that  once  noble  people,  if  they 
can  cast  off  their  corruptions.  The  Revola* 
tion  came  too  soon  for  the  interests  of  the 
existing  generation  in  Spanish  America,  and 
England  has  been  justly  punished  for  the 
part  she  took,  from  selfish  motives,  in  bring- 
ing it  about.  But  Providence  can  ovemue 
even  the  sins  of  men  to  the  ultimate  welfare 
of  humanity  ;  and  those  who  despair  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  Spanish  race  in  South  Ameri- 
ca, because  they  have  slaughtered  each  other 
with  such  cruelty,  and  their  Revolution  has 
hitherto  brought  nothing  but  disorder,  would 
do  well  to  look  back  to  the  usages  of  war  in 
England,  during  the  contest  of  the  Roses,  or 
the  national  freedom  she  enjoyed  under  the 
usurpation  of  Cromwell,  and  reflect  on  the 
issue  to  which  Supreme  Wisdom  has,  in  the 
end,  conducted  bloodshed  as  universal,  and 
military  despotism  as  oppressive,  as  that 
which  has  hitherto  blasted  all  the  hopes  of 
humanity  in  the  New  World.*** 

♦  "  History  of  Europe,"  chap.  IxvlL  a  91. 
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SoARCELT  have  two  years  elapsed  since  the 
attention  of  the  public  was  drawn  to  the 
state  of  our  commercial,  or,  rather,  non-com- 
mercial relations,  with  those  remote  islands 
which  comprehend  the  empire  of  Japan. 
We  then*  laid  before  our  readers  a  brief, 
but  full  view  of  the  history  of  that  country, 
its  physical  aspect,  the  productions  of  the 
soil,  the  religion,  government,  education  man- 
ners, habits  of  the  people,  and  briefly  alluded 
to  the  different  missions  that  had  lalely  been 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up,  if 
^  possible,  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives. The  recent  expedition  fitted  out  by 
the  Americans,  who  have  been  amongst  the 
most  enterprising  voyagers  in  those  seas, 

«  See  Sharpe's  Magaane  for  Augost  1^50. 


which  perhaps,  whilst  we  write,  b  ploughing 
its  ocean-course  to  those  distant  islands,  has 
again  brought  the  subject  before  the  world ; 
and  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  take  an  am- 
pler review  of  the  embassies  that  have  been 
sent  out,  and  give  a  few  of  the  most  promi- 
nent features  of  that  wealthy  khigdom. 

A  mystery  has  long  hung  over  the  condi- 
tion of  these  islands,  and  curiosity  has  fre- 
quently been  excited  with  respect  to  them — 
partly  from  what  we  know  of  them — partly 
from  what  we  do  not  know.  The  restrictive 
laws  that  have  been  passed  against  the  ad- 
mission of  strangers,  and  which  have  existed 
upwards  of  two  centuries,  sufficiently  explain 
the  causes  of  our  ignorance ;  but  whilst  we 
confess  that  our  information  is  imperfect,  we 
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would  not  draw  the  sweeping  conclusions  that 
8ome  have  ventured  to  do,  and  assert  that 
we  know  nothing  of  those  countries.  Whilst 
we  have  the  works  of  Kempfer,  Thunherg, 
Siebold,  and  Charlevoix,  we  shall  always  re- 
tain more  than  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
them  to  whet  our  curiosity  and  excite  our 
deepest  interest. 

The  earliest  information  the  Europeans  re- 
ceived of  the  existence  of  Japan,  or  Zipangu, 
as  it  was  then  called,  was  from  the  celebrated 
Venetian  traveler,  Marco  Polo,  who,  in  com- 
pany with  his  father  and  uncle,  traversed  the 
whole  extent  of  the  broad  continent  of  Asia, 
and  settled  at  the  court  of  Ehublai  Khan, 
the  conqueror  of  Tartary  and  China.  The 
accounts  of  this  young  traveler,  exaggerated 
and  improbable  as  some  parts  of  them  were, 
were  received  with  the  keenest  avidity  by  his 
credulous  and  excitable  countrymen.  The 
East  had  always  existed  in  the  imaginations 
of  men  as  the  region  of  wealth,  luxury,  and 
beauty,  and  the  pictures  of  Marco  Polo,  in 
which  he  described  the  temples  of  Zipangu 
to  be  **  rotffed  m(h  gold,**  were  perfectly  con- 
sonant with  the  received  idea  of  the  exhaust- 
less  riches  of  these  **  countries  of  the  sun." 
Accordingly,  the  minds  of  the  Venetians  were 
filled  with  the  most  extravagant  desires  of 
visiting  those  remote  islands  and  participating 
in  the  treasures  of  their  gold  and  diamond 
mines.  But  their  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  navigation  was  a  barrier  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  their  wishes,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
year  1552  that  the  true  position  of  that  king- 
dom was  known  to  the  West. 

The  Portuguese,  from  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
doubling  the  Cape  of  Storms,  or,  as  it  was 
afterwards  called,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  prognostication  of  the  track  by  sea  it  would 
open  to  the  Indies,  had  been  indefatigable  in 
their  discoveries  in  those  sunny  waters.  That 
long  chain  of  rich  and  luxuriant  islands,  which 
group  themselves  between  the  tropics  and 
Jink  the  great  northern  continent  with  the 
island- continent  of  Australia,  had  been  al- 
ready explored,  and  their  indefatigable  exer- 
tions had  brought  them  into  connection  with 
even  China  itself.  But  it  was  left  to  one  of 
those  overruling  occurrences  which  mark,  and 
in  some  degree  explain,  the  mysterious  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  to  discover  the 
islands  of  Japan.  In  1552  some  Portuguese 
Teasels,  navigating  the  neighboring  seas,  en- 
countered a  violent  storm,  and  after  buffeting 
for  several  days  the  fury  of  the  waves,  at  last 
fell  in  with  one  of  their  harbors,  in  which 
bey  took  refuge.  Here  they  were  hospitably 


received  by  the  natives.  Provisions  and  other 
necessaries  were  supplied  them,  and  eveir 
means  taken  to  enable  them  to  recruit  their 
exhausted  strength.  Their  ships,  which  had 
been  shattered  by  the  tempest,  were  refitted 
with  materials,  brought  voluntarily  by  the 
inhabitants,  and  made  sea- worthy  ;  and  when 
these  Portuguese  mariners  were  about  to  de- 
part they  were  warmly  invited  to  make  a 
speedy  return,  and  take  such  things  as  the 
country  produced  in  exchange  for  whatever 
valuables  they  might  think  proper  to  bring. 

The  empire  of  Japan  consists  of  three  large 
islands  and  several  smaller  ones,  lying  between 
the  parallels  30''  and  45''  north  latitude, 
and  bearing  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  the 
Continent  of  Asia  which  the  islands  of  Great 
Britain  do  to  that  of  Europe.  The  area  of 
these  islands — Niphon,  Jesso,  and  Kiusiu — 
exceeds  that  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, by  40,000  square  miles.  The  popula- 
tion has  been  estimated  at  thirty  millions, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth,  and 
the  probability  really  is  that  the  number  is 
overstated.  Yeddo,  the  capita],  is  said  by 
some  to  have  a  million  or  a  million  and  a  half 
of  inhabitants,  but  the  impossibility  of  arriv- 
ing at  any  correct  statement  will  be  evident 
when  it  is  mentioned  that  the  citizens  them- 
selves fix  it  at  ten  millions.  Meaco,  Sakay, 
Osaka,  and  Nangasaki,  also  rank  with  the  im- 
perial city.  The  latter  is  situated  in  the  most 
southern  of  the  islands,  Kiusiu  or  Ximo,  and 
is  reported  to  contain  upwards  of  seventy 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  other  towns  are 
populous,  and  the  country  is  represented  as 
covered  with  villages. 

The  idea  which  the  shipwrecked  Portu- 
g;uese  entertained  of  the  riches  of  Japan, 
from  their  short  sojourn  on  its  coast,  con- 
vinced them  that  a  lucrative  trade  might  be 
carj-ied  on  with  the  Japanese ;  and  when 
they  left  they  not  only  expressed  their  grati- 
tude for  the  humane  attentions  that  had  been 
paid  them,  but  parted  with  n>any  promises 
of  a  speedy  return.  No  sooner  had  the 
tidings  of  this  new  discovery  reached  Lisbon, 
by  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  sailors, 
than  numerous  expeditions  were  fitted  out, 
and  speculators  of  every  kind  hastened  over 
to  Japan,  to  be  the  first  to  reap  a  prolific 
harvest  from  the  golden  opportunity  now 
thrown  in  their  way.  The  character  given 
of  the  inhabitants  encouraged  many  whom 
the  prospects  of  vast  wealth  could  not  stimu- 
late. In  a  short  time  these  fortunate  adven- 
turers obtained  a  firm  footing  in  the  island. 
Marriages  between  them  and  the  natives 
were  conUacl^d  widi  %»Q\eBi\i>a&^\  \BaKsss5»»R.- 
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tories  were  established  ;  the  concerns  of 
government  entered  into  with  unwearied 
assiduity ;  the  work  of  conversion  from  idol- 
atry to  Christianity  progressed  with  extra- 
ordinary success ;  and  in  every  district  and 
quarter  of  the  empire  the  Portuguese  might 
be  found  rapidly  spreading  and  happy  in  the 
possession  of  an  uninterrupted  and  gainful 
monopoly. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  Dutch, 
themselves  as  enterprising  and  daring  as  the 
Portuguese,  and  who  had  on  many  occasions 
proved  themselves  no  contemptible  rivals 
even  in  those  seas,  followed  in  their  track, 
and  by  a  similar  misfortune  became  ac- 
quainted with  Japaiv. 

A  trading  fleet,  consisting  of  five  sail,  fitted 
out  from  Texel,  suffered  much   from  tem- 
pestuous weather,  and  after  a  few  days  be- 
came separated.     Of  these  vessels  only  one 
escaped,  and   this,  after   beating  about   for 
some  time,  was  driven  into  a  Japanese  port. 
The  situation  of  the  crew  was  in  the  utmost 
degree  commiserable.     They  were  exhausted 
by  fatigue,  want  of  provisions,  and  the  inces- 
sant anxiety  consequent  upon  being  driven 
about  by  a  violent  storm  upon  a  distant  and 
untried  sea.     Few  can  appreciate  the  wel- 
come of  that  morning  which  brought  them 
within  sight  of  land  !     They  had  no  fear  of 
inhospitable  enemies  or  barren  islands.     All 
apprehensions  were  swallowed  up  in  the  one 
prevailing  idea  of  delight  that   filled  their 
hearts — one  thought  alone  was  Uieirs — the 
prospect  of  escape  from  the  dangers  that 
menaced  their  vessels   and  them.     Eagerly 
they    steered    to    the    nearest    point    that 
seemed  to  give  a  promise  of  shelter,  and  after 
cruising  about  the  coast  for  a  short  time  they 
enteredf  a  bay  that  conducted  them  to  a  town 
and  harbor.     What  was  their  astonishn^ent 
at  finding,  mingled  with  the  variegated  cos- 
tumes of  the  natives,  which  from  its  novelty 
^ave  an  air  of  wildness  to  all  around,  the 
dress  of  Europeans !     No  sooner  had  they 
landed  than  the  Portuguese  came  to  welcome 
them,  and    their   joy    was   complete.     But 
treachery  and  deception  awaited  them.     The 
Portuguese,  who  had   thus  apparently   be- 
friended them,  offered  to  act  as  interpreters, 
to  introduce  them  to  the  civic  authorities, 
and  to  procure  for  them  immediate  relief. 
Accordingly  the  Dutch  were  conducted  to 
the  governor's  house,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  much  show  and  ceremony.  Ques- 
tions were  put  to  them,  which  the  Portuguese 
undertook  to  explain,  as  well  as  to  convey 
tbeir  aaswers.     But  no  intention  of  assisting 
them  existed  in  the  minds  of  Ibe  PoTlugue&e 


They  played  false,  and  instead  of  giving  cor- 
rect answers,  they  made  only  such  repnes  as 
condemned  the  unfortunate  mariners.  They 
dreaded  lest  the  Dutch  should  interfere  wi^ 
their  monopoly,  as  they  had  done  in  many 
parts  of  Asia,  and  thus  basely  represented 
these  helpless  and  pitiable  men  as  spies  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  fate  which  belongs  to 
such  characters  became  the  fate  of  these  un- 
fortunate victims  of  misplaced  confidence  and 
treacherous  jealousy.  An  Englishman,  how- 
ever, of  the  name  of  Addams,  who  was  one 
of  the  crew,  managed  to  save  his  life,  and 
ingratiating  himself  into  the  favor  of  the 
ruling  powers,  lived  to  become  an  influential 
man  in  the  country,  and  a  means  of  per- 
forming many  valuable  services  to  the  Dutch 
and  English,  and  even  to  the  Portuguese, 
though  they  had  acted  so  malignantly  against 
him  and  his  unfortunate  companions  upon 
their  first  arrival  on  the  islands. . 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  memorable  in  the 
annals  of  our  naval  history.  With  a  sagacity 
and  penetration  that  characterized  her  gov- 
ernment, she  foresaw  that  England  must  be- 
come a  maritime  commercial  country.  Hence, 
priding  herself  upon  the  strength  and  magni- 
tude of  her  armaments,  the  substantial  bul- 
warks of  that  commerce,  she  encouraged  her 
people  to  make  voyages  of  discovery  into 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  needless  to 
point  to  names,  whose  brightness  is  imperish- 
able, and  whose  number  make  the  period  of 
her  rule  a  galaxy  of  glory ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
state  that  to  her  conduct  in  this  respect  may 
be  attributed  the  origin  of  the  East  India 
Company — a  Company  that  has  extended 
vastly  the  dominions,  as  well  as  the  wealth 
of  Great  Britain  in  Asia,  and  which  was 
called  into  existence  shortly  after  by  a  royal 
charter. 

It  was  during  the  eighth  expedition,  fitted 
out  by  this  honorable  federation  of  merchants 
for  Japan,  that  two  events  of  great  import- 
ance to  our  commercial  prospects  in  those 
quarters  took  place.  The  one  was,  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  English  factory  at  Nangas- 
aki ;  the  other,  an  agreement  drawn  up  and 
signed  between  the  deputies  of  the  East  India 
Company  and  the  ministry  of  the  Japanese 
Emperor,  for  the  better  regulation  of  our  in- 
tercourse. It  was  as  follows :  "  We  give  free 
license  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  vis., 
to  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  governor,  and  the  com- 
pany of  East  India  merchants  and  ad  ventu- 
rers for  ever,  safely  to  come  into  any  of  the 
ports  of  the  empire  of  Japan,  with  their  ships 
.and  merchandise,  without  any  hindrance  to 
A  \\iem  Qt  \\i€vt  ^<(^Q^^,  «sA  \A  abide,  buy,  sell, 
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and  barter,  accordiDg  to  their  manner  with 
all  nations,  to  tarry  here  as  lon^  as  they  think 
good,  and  to  depart  at  their  leisure."  Cap- 
tain Saris,  who  commanded  this  expedition, 
was  a  man  of  conciliating  address,  open  heart, 
and  incorruptible  integrity^  and  the  East 
India  Company  were  not  a  little  indebted  to 
his  urbane  and  courteous  behaviour,  which 
fascinated  the  Japanese  emperor,  for  the  pri- 
vilege chartered  in  the  above  treaty.  He 
even  visited  the  imperial  palace  by  express 
desire,  and  was  in  every  way  treated  with 
great  respect,  the  letters  which  he  brought 
from  his  sovereign,  James  the  First,  being 
received  with  marks  of  peculiar  distinction. 

The  results  of  this  treaty  were  highly  ben- 
eficial to  all  those  whom  it  concerned.  But 
the  Portuguese  were  jealous  of  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Dutch  of  the  English,  and  every 
means  that  could  be  found  to  thwart  the  in- 
fluence of  the  others,  was  adopted  by  the 
two  former.  On  some  occasions  the  attempts 
of  the  Dutch  to  magnify  the  importance  of 
their  government  to  the  Japanese  emperor 
served  to  render  them  ridiculous  in  the  eyes 
of  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  prepared 
maps  of  Europe  to  be  laid  before  his  imperial 
majesty,  in  which  England  and  Portugal 
were  represented  as  insignificant  countries, 
and  Holland  a  colossal  empire,  occupying 
two-thirds  of  the  continent. 

This  absurd,  and  when  it  entailed  worse 
consequences,  which  it  frequently  did,  mis- 
chievous rivalry  continued  for  upwards  of  half 
a  century,  when  an  event  took  place  which 
crushed  in  the  head  the  jealousy  and  ambi- 
tion of  these  three  nations,  and  restricted  the 
commerce  of  the  country  to  but  one  European 
power,  the  Dutch,  and  that  too  under  the 
most  stringent  and  humiliating  regulations. 

As  an  account  of  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  expulsion  of  foreigners,  from  the  islands 
of  Japan  has  already  been  given,  in  the  num- 
ber alluded  to  above,  it  will  be  unnecessary 
to  detail  them  here.  The  Jesuits  having  en- 
deavored to  overthrow  the  existing  religion 
and  subvert  the  government,  and  having 
failed,  a  decree  was  instantly  promulgated, 
banishing  all  strangers  from  the  coasts  and 
territories  of  Japan,  under  the  most  severe 
penalties,  and  closing  its  ports  and  harbors 
for  ever  against  them  under  every  circum- 
atance.  An  exception,  as  we  have  observed 
before,  was  made  in  favor  of  the  Dutch,  who 
had  assisted  them  in  defeating  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Portuguese  and  Christian  natives, 
and  who,  it  was  asserted  at  that  time,  fur- 
ther purchased  this  privilege  by  denying 
their  faith  and  performing  the  degrading  cer- 


emony of  trampling  the  cross  under  their 
feet  at  one  of  the  annual  festivals  of  the  na- 
tives. This  gross  charge  against  them  has 
been  partially  answered  by  Dutch  writers, 
who  assert  that  their  countrymen  did  not 
deny  that  they  were  Christians,  but  that  they 
were  of  the  same  communion  with  the  Por* 
tuguese  ;  but  the  trampling  of  the  cross  un- 
der their  feet  would  seem  to  imply  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  be  accounted  holding  even  a 
common  or  general  connection  with  them,  and 
for  this  purpose,  to  gain  a  monopoly  of  com- 
paratively speaking  valueless  privileges,  they 
consented  to  treat  with  disrespect  the  symbol 
of  their  religion,  a  symbol  that  has  been  in 
every  age  and  every  country  the  glorious 
sign  of  their  one  belief. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  injustice  ex- 
ercised towards  the  EngHsh  on  this  occasion 
would  have  been  severely  dealt  with,  had 
not  the  government  at  home  been  distracted 
by  the  internal  disturbances  of  the  country 
and  the  impending  struggles  that  even  now 
began  to  menace  the  political  horizon  of  Great 
Britain.  Certain  it  is  that  no  effort  was  made 
until  long  after  to  urge  our  claims  of  admis- 
sion, and  never,  that  we  know  of,  to  seek  re- 
dress for  the  injuries  inflicted  in  1637,  the 
year  when  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  Por- 
tuguese, were  banished  ;  and  a  false  delicacy 
has  repressed  the  governments  of  Europe 
from  demanding  what  must  be  acknowledged 
by  every  reflective  mind  a  universal  right, 
and  by  the  luw  of  nations  the  prerogative 
of  all. 

The  exception  made  in  favor  of  the  Dutch, 
was  the  permission  to  send  annually  two  ships 
from  Batavia  to  the  port  of  Nangasaki,  but 
under  such  restrictions  as  make  their  crews 
for  the  time  being  little  less  than  prisoners. 
Upon  their  arrival  at  the  harbor,  they  are 
signalled  to  await  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  whom  they  deliver  up  their  arms, 
to  be  returned  upon  their  departure.  When 
in  port  they  are  only  allowed  to  move  about 
at  stated  times,  and  under  surveillance,  whilst 
in  some  instances  the  Japa^se  authorities 
affix  the  price  to  the  articles  th/ey  have  brought 
with  them  for  sale. 

The  Portuguese  could  ill-brook  the  ascen* 
dency  of  the  Dutch  in  Japan,  however  ill- 
gotten  that  ascendency  had  been,  and  in  less 
than  three  years  from  the  time  of  their  ex- 
pulsion made  an  attempt  to  renew  their  com- 
mercial relations  with  that  people.  Accord- 
ingly, a  deputation  was  sent  to  Nangasaki, 
consisting  of  seventy- three  persons,  and  ac- 
companied with  all  imaginable  pomp,  to  im- 
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claims  and  the  sincerity  of  their  intentions. 
But  the  fate  that  awaited  them  was  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  Japanese  legislation.  No 
sooner  had  they  set  foot  upon  the  shore,  than 
in  defiance  or  contempt  of  the  power  and 
assumptions  of  the  Portuguese,  the  governor 
orderql  them  to  be  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison.  Sixty-one  out  of  the  seventy-three 
were  shortly  after  executed.  The  rest  were 
sent  adrift  in  an  open  boat,  and  with  scanty 
provisions,  upon  the  ocean,  to  find  their  way 
back  to  some  friendly  port,  and  to  commu- 
nicate to  their  countrymen  the  treatment 
they  might  in  future  expect  upon  a  similar 
occasion.  These  unfortunate  men,  however, 
were  never  afterwards  heard  of,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  perished  in  a  storm  or  by 
the  longer  process  of  famine.  Such  summary 
justice  exhibits  at  once  the  barbarity  of  the 
laws  and  the  vindictiveness  of  this  govern- 
ment. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  Japanese 
were  allowed  to  remain  unmolested  and  to 
enjoy  the  exclusiveness  which  they  had  es- 
tablished, no  attempt  being  made  to  gain  ad- 
mission into  their  ports,  until  the  year  1672, 
when  the  English  arrived  at  Nangasaki,  bear- 
ing a  copy  of  the  old  treaty.  The  same  inflexi- 
bility towards  ariy  communication  was  mani- 
fested, and  after  several  interruptions  the 
English  sailed  away  without  accomplishing 
their  object.  Such  has  been  the  result  of 
every  subsequent  expedition. 

The  vigilance  with  which  the  Japanese 
guard  against  the  infraction  of  these  laws 
amongst  their  own  subjects  is  curiously  illus- 
tpated  by  the  following  anecdote  : — In  1 808 
Captain  Pellew,  cruising  about  in  those  seas, 
was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  into  one  of 
their  harbors,  and  being  also  in  want  of 
provisions,  sent  word  to  the  governor  that 
he  stood  in  need  of  his  assistance,  and  if  he 
would  order  the  necessary  articles  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  vessel  he  should  be  paid  for 
them  in  return.  The  only  reply  which  he 
obtained  was  a  message,  that  unless  he  sailed 
away  immediately  the  guns  of  the  fortress 
would  open  upon  him.  The  captain  upon 
the  occasion  vindicated  the  dignity  and  cha- 
racter of  the  British  nation.  Instead  of  be- 
ing intimidated  by  this  haughty  and  inhuman 
threat,  he  gave  the  governor  to  understand 
that  unless  the  provisions  were  speedily  sent 
he  would  batter  the  town  about  the  heads 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  result  was,  that 
supplies  of  every  kind  were  brought,  the  ves- 
sel re-stored  end  put  into  a  proper  condition 
for  leaving  the  harbor.  The  governor,  how- 
ever,  who  had  aJiowed  the  provisions  to  be 


sent,  met  with  a  melancholy  fate.  He  com- 
mitted suicide.  But  in  this  uonfitural  conduct 
he  acted  in  conformity  with  Ui6''  laws  of  his 
country,  by  which  it  is  enacsted  that  if  the 
man,  convicted  of  the  crime  xA  which  this 
governor  was  guilty,  puts  not  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  the  Hves  of  his  wife  and  children 
shall  be  sacrificed  and  his  property  confis- 
cated. . 

The  searching  examinations  they  mahtaiii 
of  every  vessel  that  is  admitted  into  their 
ports,  cannot  be  better  exemplified  than  by 
the  following  incident,  which  shows  that  no 
deception  can  impose  upon,  or  caution  elude 
their  vigilance.  During  the  late  war,  whilst 
the  decrees  of  Napoleon  closed  the  ports  of 
the  continent  against  England,  the  Dutch 
were  obliged  to  go  to  America  for  a  freight 
of  manufactured  goods.  An  American  ves* 
sel  was  also  placed  at  their  service,  and,  be- 
ing filled  with  a  valuable  cargo,  set  sail, 
arrived  at  Nankasaki,  and  proceeded  with  the 
disposal  of  their  freight.  But  the  govern-' 
ment  agents  quickly  detected  that  the  build 
of  the  ship  was  dissimilar  to  what  the  Dutch 
had  brought  before ;  the  texture  of  the  goods, 
which  were  coarser  than  the  English,  was 
animadverted  upon,  and  even  the  crew  (there 
were  Americans  among  them)  were  subject 
to  their  scrutinising  suspicions.  Upon  this 
the  whole  stock  was  ordered  to  be  re-shipped, 
the  sailors  to  embark,  and  the  vessel  instantly 
to  quit  the  harbor. 

Such  pictures  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  obtaining  a 
hearing  from  his  imperial  majesty,  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan.  Within  the  present  century, 
besides  other  embassies,  the  Russians  sent  a 
conciliatory  expedition  under  the  conduct  of 
Yorsenburg,  but  with  no  better  success ;  and 
so  lately  as  1837,  just  two  centuries  from  the 
period  of  the  expulsion  of  the  foreigners,  the 
English  government  commissioned  the  Sam- 
arang  to  proceed  to  the  port  of  Nangasaki, 
and  endeavor  to  obtain  a  friendly  conference, 
but  to  no  effect.  The  Americans,  taking 
with  them  some  shipwrecked  Japanese,  whom 
they  wished  to  restore  to  their  country  and 
their  homes,  also  pursued  the  same  plan. 
But  their  humane  mission  was  no  more  re- 
spected than  the  efforts  of  other  nations. 
However,  they  have  been  more  active  and 
vigorous  than  ourselves  in  their  conduct  to- 
wards the  Japanese,  and  their  demands  have 
been  more  loud  and  determined.  The  failure 
of  former  negotiations  has  roused  them  again 
to  undertake  a  more  decided  step,  and,  per- 
haps, whilst  we  are  writing,  an  ezpedition 
from  New  York  is  on  its  way  to  those  dbtant 
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islands,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  com- 
mercial relalions  of  that  kingdom  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  upon  a  more  com- 
prehensive and  liberal  footing,  if  possible ;  or 
at  least  to  demand  the  restitution  of  several 
American  sailors,  who  are  said  to  be  exposed 
in  iron  cages,  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, according  to  the  custom  adopted  against 
those  unfortunate  creatures  who  happen  to 
be  driven  upon  the  coast.  Nor  is  this  the  least 
evil.  After  a  certain  interval  they  are  exe- 
cuted as  criminals.  Another  important  ob- 
ject is  to  compel  the  emperor  to  si^n  a  treaty 
engaging  him  to  supply  any  shipwrecked 
mariners  thrown  on  bis  shores,  of  whatever 
country  they  may  chance  to  be,  with  what- 
ever necessaries  they  may  require,  and  insist- 
ing upon  the  right  of  all  nations  to  seek  refuge 
in  his  harbors  auring  stress  of  weather.  To 
carry  weight  with  their  request  and  to  ensure 
the  accomplishment  of  this  most  humane 
object,  a  sufficient   force  accompanies  this 


legation  of  mercy,  consisting  of  three  steam- 
ers, a  frigate,  a  sloop-of-war,  and  a  store- 
sliip,  all  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Perry,  a  man  who  has  distinguished  himself 
in  the  American  navy,  by  an  active  and  en- 
terprising spirit,  a  generous  and  humane  dis- 
position. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  the  end  of 
this  expedition  will  be  attained,  independent 
of  the  new  field  of  investigation  it  will  open 
to  the  historian,  antiquarian,  naturalist  and 
merchant,  for  the  sake  of  charity  ;  but  more 
is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  attained  with- 
out violence.  It  will  be  a  great  and  a  glori- 
ous day  when  the  nations  of  the  world,  lay- 
ing aside  false  and  suspicious  ideas  of  inter- 
communication, shall  throw  open  their  gates 
widely  to  all,  and  every  man  of  every  coun- 
try find  a  generous  welcome  and  unshaken 
security  on  whatever  shore  he  may  chance  to 
set  his  foot. 
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A  CLEVER  American  who  leaves  the 
United  States  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
receiving  his  education  at  an  English  Uni- 
versity, who  wins  a  scholarship  at  Trinity, 
and  who,  after  five  years'  residence  in  Cam- 
bridge, goes  home  to  communicate  to  his 
countrymen,  for  their  advantage  and  improve- 
ment, the  results  of  bis  peculit^r  experience, 
has  undoubtedly  a  good  claim  to  the  atten- 
tion of  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
cannot  fail  to  render  them  a  lasting  service 
by  the  publication  of  his  ideas.  It  was  not 
without  some  satisfaction  that  we  learned, 
before  taking  up  Mr.  Bristed*s  interesting 
volumes,  that  two  American  Magazines  had 
refused  to  publish  his  observations,  because 
he  presumed  to  believe  that  in  some  respects 
liberal  education  in  England  surpasses  college 
education  in  the  United  States.  He  had 
only  to  be  equally  conscientious  in  pointing 

♦  Five  yeart  in  an  EngliMh    Univertity,     By 
Charles  Astor  Bristed.   John  ChapaiaiL 


1  out  the  vices  and  shortcomings  of  the  British 
system  in  order  to  render  both  England  and 
America  largely  his  debtor.  We  are  happy 
to  say  that  his  intelligent  pen  is  a  fearless 
one  wherever  it  touches,  and  yields  the  very 
wholesomest  instruction  as  a  matter  of  course. 
No  two  things  can  be  more  thoroughly 
opposed  than  the  educational  system  of  the 
two  great  countries  in  question.  Mr.  Bristed, 
in  his  admiration  of  the  institution  under 
whose  fostering  care  he  grew  in  knowledge 
and  intellectual  strength,  can  see  no  hope  for 
his  native  country  until  the  Cambridge  model 
becomes  in  all  its  features  the  educational 
standard  of  America,  and  believes  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  that  model  is  based  the  only 
effective  principle  of  all  liberal  education, 
worthy  of  the  name.  We  are  inclined  to 
adopt  other  conclusions.  In  the  education  of 
the  masses,  America,  it  is  acknowledged,  has 
left  the  mother  country  far  behind  her ;  and 
in  the  training  of  her  wealthier  sons  she  has 
hitherto  adapted  her  methods  of  instructioa 
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with  a  singularly  felicitous  regard  to  the  ma- 
terial at  her  disposal,  and  to  the  immediate 
aims  and  objects  of  her  students.  Moreover, 
highly  as  we  value  the  results  of  Cambridge 
training,  all  unprejudiced  observation  leads  to 
the  conviction  that  neither  the  English  nor 
the  American  system  comes  abreast  of  the 
requirements  of  the  time  in  which  we  actually 
live.  Were  it  in  the  nature  of  man  not  to  fall 
into  extremes,  and  could  the  American  and 
the  Englishman  decide  upon  a  course  of  in- 
struction midway  between  the  two  antago- 
nistic plans  they  have  established,  we  should 
perhaps  hit  exactly  upon  a  system  worthy  of 
adoption  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  As  it  is, 
the  higher  classes  in  America  have  at  this 
moment  no  education  sufficiently  advanced, 
whilst  the  same  classes  in  England  are  de- 
prived of  all  instruction  to  which  the  most 
mdulgent  can  concede  the  name  oi practical, 
Mr.  Bristed  complains  that  the  American 
youth  are  taught  to  write  glibly  and  to  speak 
fluently ;  but  that  beyond  these  superficial 
accomplishments  no  pains  whatever  are  taken 
to  polish  the  Transatlantic  mind.  The  course 
of  such  a  discipline  undoubtedly  is  to  render 
writers  inexact  in  their  compositions,  and 
speakers  reckless  in  their  discourses.  In 
truth,  inaccuracy  and  bad  taste  are  the  blem- 
ishes of  all  the  intellectual  performances  of 
the  new  country.  Few  American  writers  care 
to  investigate  minutiae.  Their  assertions  are 
as  frequently  without  foundation  as  their 
illustrations  are  without  authority  to  recom- 
mend them.  An  American,  in  taking  up  his 
pen,  trusts,  according  to  Mr.  Bristed,  to  three 
chances : — In  the  first  place,  if  he  makes  a 
statement,  there  is  a  chance  of  his  being 
right ;  in  the  second  place,  if  he  is  wrong  he 
may  not  be  found  out ;  and  thirdly,  if  his 
error  is  detected  he  may  be  able  to  make  a 
plausible  defence  or  apology  for  it.  Latin 
and  Greek,,  the  conscientious  study  of  which 
is  so  well  calculated  to  give  exactness  to  the 
student's  mind,  are,  it  is  true,  not  wholly 
ignored  in  the  American  curriculum  ;  but, 
curiously  enough,  even  these  aids  to  precision 
are  so  employed  as  to  perpetuate  rather  than 
correct  the  habit  they  are  intended  to  remove. 
When  Mr.  Bristed  went  up  to  Yale  College 
in  1 835,  he  discovered  that  manv  of  the  fresh- 
men  had  positively  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  prosody ;  neither  did  they  know  that 
there  were  any  rules  for  quantity.  Etymo- 
logy and  syntax  were  very  little  better  under- 
stood than  prosody,  and  the  tutors  were  not 
more  remarkable  for  proficiency  than  the 
pupih.  When  Mr.  Bristed  left  Yale,  in  1840, 
"some  enierprismg  youth  sent  in  an  exercise 


in  elegiac  metre,  a  variation  which  so  aston- 
ished the  examiners  (the  compositions  beiog 
usually  In  prose)  that  thev  gave  it  the  first 
prize."  The  exercise  was  subsequently  printed 
and  published,  and  then  it  was  found  that 
every  pentametre  but  two  or  three  had  a 
radical  defect  in  the  metre*  Yet  Yale  is  the 
largest  college  in  America,  and  one  of  the  two 
most  distinguished.  The  other  is  no  better 
o6f — and  all  the  other  colleges  are,  of  course, 
infinitely  worse. 

To  make  up  for  the  student's  loss  in 
classics,  American  scholars,  during  the  last 
year  of  college  residence,  are  compelled  to 
attend  various  courses  of  lectures  on  the 
natural  and  moral  sciences.  A  dozen  different 
sciences  are  communicated  to  the  students, 
five-and- twenty  lectures  being  liberally  al- 
lowed to  each.  The  amount  of  knowledge 
thus  obtained  may  be  guessed  at  from  the 
simple  statement  of  the  fact.  Most  of  the 
auditors,  says  Mr.  Bristed,  look  upon  the 
lecture  as  part  of  the  routine,  and  conduct 
themselves  accordingly.  He  mentions  one 
professor,  whose  students  invariably  went  to 
sleep.  The  students  of  botany  who  had  not 
an  amusing  book  to  read,  or  who  could  not 
read  it  without  being  very  openly  seen,  were 
wont  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  lecture 
by  most  unseemingly  methods.  "  Ever  and 
anon,  the  professor's  voice  was  heard,  in 
sharp  digression  from  his  stamens  and  pistils, 
'Mr.  Monitor,  look  sharp !  there's  another 
gentleman  jumping  out  of  the  window.'  " 

The  want  of  classical  and  scientific  know- 
ledge, we  are  informed,  is  not  compensated, 
as  it  might  be,  by  a  familiarity  with  the 
classic  and  standard  literature  provided  by 
the  noble  language  which  Americans  them- 
selves speak.  It  is  somewhat  startling  to 
learn  that  the  cultivated  portion  of  American 
youth  are  not  better  acquainted  with  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton,  with  Wordsworth  and 
Tennyson,  with  Bacon  and  Locke,  with  Gib- 
bon and  Robertson,  than  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  whose  productions  it  is  per- 
haps natural  enough  for  a  go-a-head  country 
to  hold  in  comparatively  small  esteem.  The 
old  English  dramatists,  the  old  English  di- 
vines, the  essayists  and  political  writers,  prior 
and  subsequently  to  Queen  Anne,  the  best 
ethical  and  logical  writers  of  the  present  day, 
are  positively  so  many  mysteries  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  rising  generation  of  the  United 
States  which  is  favored  with  the  largest 
amount  of  mental  provender.  Having  thus 
briefly  indicated  what  the  highly-instructed 
youth  of  America  do  not  know,  we  shall  haye 
Vsome  d\\&^\y\.^^,  the  reader  will  suspect,  in 
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pointing  out  in  wbat  their  intellectual  excel- 
lence consists.  But  the  reader  is  mistaken. 
English  composition  and  public  speaking  are 
encouraged  by  the  college  authorities  in  every 
possible  way ;  and  for  their  private  reading, 
the  student  devours  in  a  week  more  news- 
papers, more  magazines,  more  political  pam- 
phlets, more  novels,  and  more  of  the  floating 
small  literature  of  the  day,  than  the  English 
scholar  consumes  in  a  year.  In  a  word,  the 
idlest  of  the  young  Englishman's  reading  is 
the  staple  food  of  his  cousin  across  the  At- 
lantic. 

No  doubt  this  is  a  very  melancholy  state  of 
things,  when  contemplated  by  Mr.  Bristed — 
an  American,  well  to  do  in  life,  and  a  scholar 
of  Trinity — after  a  6ve  years'  residence  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  But  we  question 
very  much  whether  there  is  not  a  bright  side 
to  the  otherwise  dark  and  disagreeable  pic- 
ture. America,  after  eighty  years'  existence 
— and  such  an  existence ! — is  no  more  to  be 
asked  to  distress  its  practical  head  with  Greek 
particles,  and  to  spend  its  precious  hours  in 
the  depths  of  philology,  than  New  Zealand 
chiefs,  at  this  hour  on  the  very  confines  of 
barbarism,  are  to  be  requested  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  perusal  of  the  newspapers 
and  political  tracks  which  form  the  substance 
of  America's  reading.  The  subtleties  of 
Qreek  and  Latin  are  not  the  first  objects  that 
present  themselves  to  a  mind  anxiously  busy 
in  providing  food  forthe  stomach  and  cloth  - 
ing  for  the  body.  A  civilized  people  eighty 
years  ago  found  themselves  in  possession  of 
an  amazing  tract  of  un wrought  country,  and 
the  task  was  set  them  of  getting  side  by  side 
with  the  rest  of  the  civilized  and  populated 
world,  in  the  very  shortest  possible  space  of 
time.  What  they  have  done  in  advancing 
the  material  condition  of  their  land  during  the 
very  brief  space  of  fourscore  years,  the  world 
is  astounded  to  behold.  Every  thought  has 
been  directed,  every  energy  has  been  exerted, 
every  sinew  has  been  worked,  with  the  one 
great  purpose  of  drawing  wealth  from  the 
soil  and  accumulating  the  physical  resources 
of  the  vast  community.  VViih  what  success 
the  gigantic  effort  has  been  crowned  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say.  It  was  of  vital  conse- 
quence, in  the  prosecution  of  the  work,  to 
keep  the  multitude  from  brutality,  to  give 
them  self-respect,  to  rescue  them  from  the 
degrading  influences  which  an  exclusive  pur- 
suit of  material  prosperity  is  calculated  to 
engender ;  and  accordingly  the  great  masses 
of  the  population  have  been  always  provided 
with  an  amount  of  instruction  which  it  were 
well  if  older  nations  could  reach.  But  it  was 
hy  no  means  necessary  to  aflford  to  an  intaut 


state,  struggling  for  life,  the  refinement  of 
high  classical  teaching,  and  accordingly  Jona- 
than has  troubled  his  head  little  or  not  at  all 
about  the  non-essential  luxury.  It  is  rather 
commendable  than  otherwise  that  Americans 
have  taken  the  pains  they  have  to  meet  the 
intellectual  exigences  of  the  hour.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that,  whilst  money- 
making  has  been  an  indispensable  condition 
of  their  lives,  literature,  even  if  of  the 
humblest  character,  has  not  been  altogether 
ignored.  It  is  certainly  disagreeable  to  find, 
as  the  results  of  the  eighty  years'  human 
warfare,  a  mighty  people  worshipping  "  the 
almighty  dollar"  in  preference  to  the  only 
less  than  almighty  intellect ;  but  our  grana- 
children,  fifty  years  hence,  will  be  spared  the 
annoyance  to  which  we  must  patiently  sub- 
mit. America  has  already  entered  upon  her 
second  phase  of  existence,  having  faithfully 
fulfilled  the  trying  obligations  of  the  first. 
The  material  and  physical  wealth  which  she 
was  forced,  by  an  irresistible  instinct  to 
create,  has  been  won.  She  has  time  to  stop, 
and  breathe,  and  look  around  her.  High 
cultivation  is  for  a  class  to  whom  Providence 
has  vouchsafed  the  inestimable  blessing  of 
comparative  leisure.  It  is  true  that  no  aris- 
tocracy, such  as  we  find  in  Europe,  is  toler- 
ated in  the  United  States,  but  a  section  of 
the  people  has  already  divided  itself  from  the 
rest,  demanding  for  its  dollars  the  exclusive 
respect  which  is  here  afforded  to  family 
descent.  Now  the  human  soul  cannot  live 
for  any  time  either  upon  dollars  or  on  family 
pride.  Rich  Americans  will  soon  grow  sick 
of  the  pre-eminence  acquired  by  simply 
spending  more  than  their  neighbors,  and 
will  as  naturally  ascend  to  intellectual  culti- 
vation as  children  grow  out  of  their  play- 
things. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  system 
of  education  pursued  in  Cambridge,  where 
the  development  of  the  faculties  rather  than 
the  wholesale  supply  of  information  is  the 
great  point  aimed  at,  (and  where  classical  and 
mathematical  studies  are  conceived  to  con- 
stitute the  best  means  for  such  development,) 
is  well  calculated  to  give  that  accuracy,  pow- 
er, and  rapidity  in  mastering  a  subject  for 
which  those  men  are  remarkable,  who,  hav- 
ing first  won  honor  and  distinction  in  the 
University,  have  afterwards  achieved  the 
highest  posts  in  the  world  at  large.  But  if 
the  dark  picture  of  college  education  in  the 
United  States  has  its  brigiit  aspect,  it  is  also 
certain  that  the  shining  light  at  Cambridge, 
which  Mr.  Bristed  reproachfully  holds  u\j  ta 
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liberal  professions  are  supplied  for  the  most 
part  from  our  universities.  The  church  re- 
ceives few  teachers  who  do  not  come  with 
his  voucher  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  and 
we  are  quite  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  congre- 
gations of  our  churches  to  determine  how 
much  the  exclusive  study  of  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Mathematics,  those  aids  to  intellectual 
development,  have  done  towards  preparing 
their  ministers  for  the  arduous  and  important 
labors  undertaken  by  the  deacon  the  very  in- 
stant he  ceases  to  be  a  student.  If  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  profess  to  supply  one  pro- 
fession all  but  exclusively  from  their  halls, 
and  deny  the  right  of  presentation  to  almost 
every  other  academical  body  in  the  kingdom, 
they  are  bound  at  least  to  prepare  their  men 
for  their  responsibilities,  and  to  equip  them 
with  arms  sufficiently  strong  for  the  worldly 
encounter.  Is  this  done?  Does  university 
training  in  England  accomplish,  in  respect  of 
clergymen,  the  objects  which  it  professes  to 
reach  ?  Take  a  hundred  men  at  random  who 
have  managed  to  get  their  degrees,  and  who, 
having  obtained  them,  rush  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible from  the  senate-house  to  the  pulpit ! 
What  has  the  study  of  classics  and  mathe- 
matics, which  unquestionably  gives  exact- 
ness, rapidity,  and  power  to  the  scholar,  done 
for  them — men  who  do  not  call  themselves 
scholars,  but  are  simply  desirous  to  be  useful 
to  their  fellow-creatures,  and  to  make  their 
way  in  that  vocation  of  life  to  which  it  has 
pleased  their  friends  and  guardians  to  devote 
them  ?  We  ask,  does  the  general  style  and 
standard  of  pulpit  eloquence  indicate  the  ac- 
curacy, acuteness,  and  mental  vigor  which 
we  are  taught  to  expect  from  the  four  years' 
previous  exercise  within  scholastic  walls  ? 
Is  it  or  is  il  not  a  fact  that  the  sermons 
preached  by  the  majority  of  English  clergy- 
men are  wholly  without  originality,  force,  and 
practical  tendency  ?  Is  it  or  is  it  not  true 
that  the  clergy,  taken  as  a  body,  so  far  from 
deriving  enlightened  and  extensive  views  of 
men  and  things  from  their  university  course 
— from  being  easily  able  to  master  new  sub- 
jects in  consequence  of  the  practice  they 
have  had  in  overcoming  the  old — are  as  nar- 
row in  their  intellectual  vision  as  they  are 
unequal  to  grasp  with  the  keener  opponents 
that  encounter  them  at  every  stage  and  point 
of  their  varied  and  interesting  career  ?  We 
may  deride  the  newspaper  reading  and  mere 
declamatory  faculty  of  the  American  scholar, 
but  how  grateful  should  we  often  be  if  the 
preacher  in  England  knew  a  little  more  of 
'' things  in  general/*  and  could  declaim  a  little 
more  to  the  purpose !  We  are  quite  aware 
of  the  abaurmty  uttered  by  Mr,  Cobden  wlien 


be  asserted  that  newspaper  knowledge  was 
scholarship  enough  for  any  man;  but  we  are 
also  sufficiently  alive  to  the  fact  that  make- 
believe  scholarship,  and  that  alone,  is  any- 
thing like  sufficient  for  the  man  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  prepared  by  the  universities  for 
the  instruction  of  his  fellow-man  in  all  that 
most  nearly  concerns  his  temporal  and  eter- 
nal happiness. 

The  occasional  remarks  of  Mr.  Bristed  upon 
the  English  character,  as  he  surveyed  it  dur- 
ing his  mtimate  acquaintance  with  men  whose 
age  was  a  guarantee  for  their  ingenuousness, 
are  striking,  and  for  the  most  pan  just.  We 
fear  there  is  but  too  much  truth  in  his  state- 
ment, that  young  men  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
life  in  England  form  the  lowest  possible  esti- 
mate of  women  in  the  lower ;  and  that  shop- 
girls, workwomen,  domestic  servants,  and  all 
females  in  similar  positions,  are  regarded  by 
university  men,  and  men  not  at  the  univer- 
sity, as  designed  for  the  amusement  of  gen- 
tlemen, and  as  serving  that  very  creditable 
purpose.  Female  virtue  in  England,  he  says, 
is  deemed  a  luxury  of  the  wealthy.  That  a 
woman  from  among  "  the  common  people  " 
should  be  anythmg  but  a  common  wo- 
man, all  university  men  are  slow  to  believe. 
Who  shall  deny  the  justice  of  the  observa- 
tion ? 

Some  of  Mr.  Biisted's  statements  must, 
however,  be  taken  with  a  reservation.  He 
speaks  of  the  doings  of  "  rowing  men,"  for 
instance,  as  if  the  standard  of  manners  at 
Cambridge  was  invariable,  and  as  though  the 
fashion  of  the  place  was  not  as  changeable 
as  ladies*  garments.  The  tone  of  morals  at 
Cambridge  may  have  been  precisely  as  Mr. 
Bristed  describes  it  in  1840,  and  it  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  is,  as  opposite  to  the  present 
mode  as  Puseyism  is  to  Evangelicalism. 
Many  things  tend  to  give  the  prevailing  color 
to  the  current  of  the  time  ;  and  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  deny  that  Traqtarianism,  notwith- 
standing its  many  follies  and  extravagances, 
has  not  vastly  improved  the  social  character 
of  undergraduates  in  either  university,  by 
giving  them  an  amount  of  self-respect,  of 
self-government,  and,  we  may  add,  of  self- 
denial,  which  were  by  no  means  exercised  in 
the  more  rollicking  period  of  Mr.  Bristed's 
matriculation. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  strongly  recommend 
Mr.  Bristed  to  the  English  reader,  who  has 
yet  unfortunately  much  to  learn  upon  the 
score  of  education,  whether  in  respect  of  the 
multitude  in  the  depths,  or  of  the  more  for- 
tunate minority  on  the  heights  of  that  proud 
state  of  civilization  which  it  is  our  glory  to 
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Till  piiDcipal  pablimtioQi  of  the  mooth  are  ood- 
tained  m  tine  following  lut : 

The  Fourth  Volume  of  Dr.  Hanna's  Biographj  of 
Dr,  Chalmers,  receolly  published,  and  oampleting 
the  vork,  U  warml;^  reoeived,  though  not  so  gea- 
erall;  described,  as  the  preceding  Tolamea,  being 
almoat  eotjrelj  occupied  with  the  history  of  the  great 
disruption  in  1843.    The  AtHenatm  ujb  of  it: 

<'  In  the  present  volame,  Dr.  Banna  maj  be  said 
to  present  his  btherin.lBW  in  the  three  succesuve 
MpecCs  in  which  he  figured  in  the  history  of  Soot- 
land  during  the  last  tvelva  years  of  his  life  :— first, 
OB  the  authorand  promoter  of  tJie  Cbarch-eiteoaion 
scheme  of  1835 — 89, — secondly,  as  the  leader  of 
the  Non-intmsioD  movement  of  1888 — iS, — and, 
laatly,  as  the  organizer  of  the  Free  Chureh,  in  184S 
— V7.  Dr.  Hanna,  from  his  point  of  Tiev  as  a 
Free  Church  clei^iymau,  and  as  the  son-in-law  and 


— and  that  the  volume  may  be  recommended  to 
aneh  English  readers  ai  may  be  deuroui  of  obtain- 
ing  an  idea,  from  that  point  of  view,  of  an  extra- 
ordinary movement  of  which  vety  little  it  yet 
known  on  this  side  of  the  Tweed.* 

The  Mtaminer,  also  omitting  the  oontroveteial 
history  of  the  work,  eonoludee  with  the  expression : 
"  In  other  respects — in  its  picture  of  Chalmer's  pri- 
T>te  life,  of  his  beautiful  and  oonsaentious  character 
alike  in  small  and  in  ^reat  thing*,  of  the  tender 
and  delightful  traitswhich  distinguished  his  domes- 
tic intercourse,  and  of  the  last  quiet  scene  which 
closed  his  nseful  and  .noble  life — it  will  be  enough 
to  saj  that  here,  •■  in  his  preceding  volnmes,  t^e 
biographer's '  task  has  evidently  been  a  labor  of 
love,  eiecoted  with  scrupulous  and  most  aCfection- 

Onr  Antipodes — CoL  Mondj'e  work  on  the  Aus- 
tralia colonies,  has  bad  a  great  sale,  thoogh  it  is 
sharply  reviewed.  The  ^antin^oalls  it  a  "  dash- 
ing, lively,  and  sufficiently  careless,  coarse  book." 
a  the 
in  his 

preface;  but  at  the  nme  time  thatwethaok  him 
for  the  information  he  affords,  we  take  leave  to  re- 
mark that  a  little  more  oorrection  of  his  style 
would  not  have  damaged  his  work.     If  a  military 

Ssntlenuui  turns  author  at  all,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
rill  himself  before  he  rushes  into  print.  Less  ir- 
relevant anecdote  and  a  trifle  more  '  fine  writing ' 
would  be  preferable.  NeveTthele*^  if  we  most 
take  the  book  as  it  is,  we  are  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge our  obligations  for  what  it  teaches,  al- 
together protesting  against  the  eolonel'sseDUmental 
lines  on  a  cock-robin,  and  the  whole  list  of  his 
mantime  adventures  on  his  voya^  out,  for  he  doa 
not  even  ipare  us  the  oft-told  Oriffin  sto^  of  Kep- 
tune  at  the  Eqoatorl  His  revelaUons  of^emizrant 
life  are  at  all  events  thoroughly  diagustiog  ana  di»- 


Siiteen  months  in  the  Danish  Isle?,  hv  Alexander 
Hamilton.  2.  vols.  "  It  is  a  long  time  aince  we  hare 
read  two  pleasanter  volnmes  than  these, "  says  the 
AthaianHH.  "Yet  in  the  details  of  his  criticism  the 
writer  classes  Mr.  Hamiltoo  with  those  observer* 
who  give  us  more  words  than  ideai^  and  pronounces 
his  descrip^ons  of  Danish  literary  characters  slight 
and  vaporous,  Bnt  his  aceoant  of  the  life  out  of 
doors  of  Danish  gentlemen  and  ladies  is  correct  and 
snbetiuitiBL  And  while  they  can  in  no  respect  per- 
form the  functions  of  ■  guide  to  Denmark,  thCM 
pleasant  volumes  may  tempt  man j  persons  to  go 
thither  in  quest  of  fine  wood-scenery,  and  hospita- 
ble household  entertainment.' 

Chronicle  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  London,  edited  by 
J.  a.  Nichols,  is  the  latest  inue  of  the  Camden 

Narrative  of  the  Burmese  War  in  ie24-a«,  by 
Horace  Usyman  Wilson — useful  butdry  and  meagre. 
Tlie  narrative,  aBvi  the  Atkmaum,  is  summary  and 
succinct  to  a  faulL  It  wants  breadth  of  view  and 
fullnea  of  illustration.  It  is  a  cold  analysis  of  th« 
foots  of  the  campaign,  and  little  else. 

The  Catacombs  of  Rome,  by  C-  Hacfarlane — an 
interesting  monograph,  which  may  serve  as  a  vaJt 
tuteum  to  those  who  search  the  mvee  of  the  Eternal 
city.  The  author  seems  to  have  carefully  gathered 
and  sae<unct1y  set  forth  most  of  the  facts  accessible 
with  regard  to  these  ghostly  recesses  ending  with  an 
allnnon  to  the  lonu  labors  of  two  BVench  exploren^ 
Ferret  and  Petit,  who  after  rixyearsof  undeiwonnd 
toil  in  sketching,  eiamining,  measuring  and  tranl- 
eribing,  have  returned  to  the  upper  world  with  a 
rich  portfolio  of  drawings,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  be  laid  before  the  world 

The  System  of  the  Universe,  the'  Earth  and  the 
Period  of  its  Occupation  by  Mankind,  tranelated 
from  the  Germon  of  Dr.  Gotthelf  Ileinrich  Ton 
Sohubert-  "With  all  the  learning  incident  to  thia 
vast  subject.  Prof.  Schubert  is  thoroughly  convers- 
ant ;"  says  the  Athenaum."  His  views  of  its  preud- 
ing  features  are  large,  and  his  ooDJectures  often 
strikingly  impreEeive  and  ingenious. 

An  Essay  on  the  Cause*  and  Remediesof  Poverty, 
by  J.  S.  Eisdell.  "Mr,  EisdcU  arrives  at  the  con- 
elusion  that  ignorance,  drunkenness,  vice  and  dia- 
organiaition,  are  the  cause*  of  poverty ;  knowledge, 
sobriety,  virtne  and  organiiation,  the  remedy," 

Wayside  Gatherings,  by  R.  Elliot,  ft  volume  of 
odds  and  ends  of  ■  literary  east 

The  Egyptian  Railway;  or,  the  Intereet  of  Eng- 
land in  Egypt ;  in  which  the  writer  etrongly  nrgea 
oar  Government  to  support  the  Viceroy  in  his  at- 
tempt to  maintain  a  sepanle  dominion  at  Alexan- 
dria,— The  Historic  Literature  of  Ireland  is  an 
article  reprinted  or  separately  issued  from  the  Lisli 
Quarterly  Beview, 

Crime  and  InMnity.  their  Cautei^  Conneotion,  and 
Consequences,  how  Distbgnkhed  and  bow  Treotad 
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phlet  in  which  the  author  of  "  Alton  Lock«"replia 
to  ocitwii  obeervatioDi  of  Pruer'i  Maguiae  on  the 
CSirutUn  SoculuU. 

An  Account  of  the  Vidt  of  Handel  to  Dubliru 
with  Incid«nl«l  Koticesof  hb  Life  and  Character. 
Bj  Horatio  TownKod,  Esq. 

About  a  hundred  and  twentj  jean  tao  the  pro- 
teatan  aod  patrons  of  Jtaltan  Opera  in  London  be- 
Mme  involved  in  an  internecine  war.  The  Ring's 
liieatre  in  the  Hajmarket  had  been  for  many  jeara 
under  the  management  of  Handel,  for  whom  Queen 
Anne,  (jrorge  L,  and  George  IL  maintained  a  ateady 
regard,  when  a  party  muveiiieat  of  hiahiao,  ariaing 
out  of  the  mnnaeer'a  omiuiou  to  engage  the  celebra- 
ted Farinelli,  led  to  ■  division,  and  the  opening  of  a 
tie*  opera  theatre  in  LincolnVlun  Fields.  A  spirit 
of  rivalry  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  ruin  of  both 
bouses.  To  the  pain  and  afflicting  mortification  re- 
iulting  from  this  state  of  thing^  wa  are  indebted 
for  the  chief  of  thi^se  sublime  works  which  have 
rendered  the  fame  of  Ilaudel  immortal.  His  eom- 
poaitions  had  been  chiefly  couGned  to  Italian  opera, 
when,  much  depressed  in  apirite.  he  turned  hia  at- 
tention fur  relief  to  ucred  muEic ;  aad  on  his  return 
to  England  in  173S,  from  Aix-la-Chapelle,  where 
he  had  ixen  to  recruit  bis  health,  he  produced  his 
fourth  oratorio — the  famous  Jtrael  in  Epypl.  It 
met  with  liltle  eaeouragement,  and  the  receipts  of 
the  performance  were  not  aullicient  to  remunente 
him,  "Hia  conduct  under  these  circumstancesj" 
•ays  Mr.  Townsend,  "  was  inarhed  with  moral  gran- 
deur and  intellectual  power.  Under  the  pressure 
of  advene  fortunes  which  might  have  sent  *  man 
of  feebler  rftolution  to  his  grave,  Handel  rose 
superior  to  IhemalL"  lu  171U  he  produced  hitora- 
torio  of  Saul,  but  it  uiel  with  no  belter  success. 
Handel  now  contemplated  tlic  composition  uf  his 
aUcth  oratorio  and  grandest  work — TTte  Mettiah; 
and  being  dispirited  though  fais  treatment  and  ill- 
fortune  iu  London,  he  accepted  an  iDvltatioa  from 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, to  superintend  the  performance  of  some  of 
his  musical  omposilions  in  Dublin,  for  the  benefit 
of  three  public  iDstitutiooa — 'Die  Charitable  Musi- 
cal ttoeietv  for  the  Relief  of  Imprisoned  Debtors, 
Mercer's  lluvpital,  and  the  Charitable  Infirmary.  A 
man  naturally  of  warm-hearted  and  energetic  Icm- 
penment,  he  set  to  work,  under  these  impulses,  in 
the  68th  year  of  his  age  to  complete  TKf  Mettiah. 
There  Is  a  story  current  in  Bristol  that  Handel 
composed  Thi  Mentiah.  or  a  portion  of  it,  in  the 
paiBonage  on  Redcliff  Hill  while  on  a  visit  to  the 
vicar,  lie  fiiiiahed  it,  as  a[ipeara  by  a  note  in  his 
own  hand-writing  on  the  onginal  score,  preserved 
in  the  lloyal  Library  of  Buckinghsm  Palace,  on 
September  Uth,  n4L  and  oo  the  4th  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  set  out  fur  Dublin. 

It  was  first  performedinDoblinon  the  13th  with 
extraordinary  success  as  alterwards  in  London. 

Handel  isewdlo  have  been  impressed  with  strong 
mIi^oUs  sentiment,  vast  grandeur,  and  sympathetic 
b«*ut]F  of  conception  in  the  coroposilion  of  this 
oratorio.  It  is  related  by  Hist  Hsvhins  in  her 
"Anecdole*,"  that  upon  being  (questioned  as  to  his 
ideas  and  feelings  wnen  compostng  the  Hallelujah 
Choru^  Handel  replied,  "  1  did  think  I  did  see  all 
faMTen  before  me,  and  the  great  God  himself:" — 


CoTaeSle  and  his  T!mei^  By  H.  Qnint  ^u* 
work  was  published  in  1818,  aad  was  one  of  ths 
first  productions  of  M.  Guiiot's  jonth,  when  tbt 
world  was  before  him,  and  he  was  oonfldent 
and  aspiring.  It  is  now  revised,  after  the  lapae  of 
almost  a  lifetime,  with  a  consdoiuneaa  of  the  di*- 
coreries  which  hare  been  made  during  the  inter- 
yti,  in  which  he  atill  feels  that  he  can  participate 
"  by  changing  his  horizon  without  changing  his 
ideas."  At  the  same  time,  ita  cbaraeteristic  is  tb* 
honorable  tenacity  with  which  ila  author  itrivet  to 
preserve  a  faithful  im^^  of  the  ^rit  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  literature  of  Fkanoe,  "  among  the  men 
who  cultivated  and  the  public  who  loved  it,"  wme 
forty  yeaia  ago. 


Lotua-Eating ;   A    Summer  Book.     By  Oeoive 

William  Cu^ti^  author  of  "  Nile  Koten'  Ao,  ha 
been  published  by  Bentley.  The  Litemry  OautU 
thus  notices  it;  "A  ver}r  cheerful  and  Bmuainft 
hut  always  sensible  and  intelligent  companion,  » 
Mr.  Curtis.  Whether  on  the  Nile  or  the  Hudson. 
on  the  Broadway  of  New  York  or  the  Grand  Canal 
of  Venice,  we  have  one  whose  remarks  are  worth 
listening  to-  Not  very  original  in  hia  thougbta,  nor 
very  deep  in  his  feelings  we  yet  read  with  pleaaaot 
•nent  the  record  of  almoet  everything  that  he  thioki 
and  feels.  This  new  summer  book  is  a  rough  jour- 
nal of  a  ramble  in  the  9tate<^  but  every  chapter  a 
full  of  reminisceuoee  of  the  old  European  world, 
and  an  agreeable  medley  he  makes  of  his  remarki 
on  scenery,  and  history,  and  literature,  and  man- 
kind. Mr.  Curtis  is  one  of  the  most  ooamopolilan 
in  that  America  has  yet  produced.  Tliia  light 
■ae  is  fittiiiely  called  a  aummer-book,  jost  saoh 
ill  be  read  with  pleasure  on  the  deck  of  a 
steamer,  or  under  the  clif^  of  some  of  our  modem 
Baii&  It  may  also  teach  thouehtlesa  tourista  bow 
to  reflect  on  scenes  through  which  they  travcL" 

The  Days  of  Bruce.     By  Grace  Aguilar.     Hand- 
somelj  reprinted  in   two  volumes  oy  D.  AprLB- 
~  A  Co.,  is  thus  characterized  by  the  Atheniaait: 
A  very  pleasing  and  succeasfuJ  attempt  to  com- 
bioe  ideal  delineation  of  character  with  the  records 
of  iiiitory.    The  story  of  the  times  of  Robert  Brace 
'   itself  a  romance,  upon  whiohthe  engrafting  offio- 
in  is  an  essj  pruccw.   Mits  Aguilar  has  kept  faith- 
fully to  tlie  facts  and  spirit  of  history ;  vhile  in  the 
conduct  of  her  tale  she   has  found  scope  for  much 
refined  and  discriminating  knowledge  of  individual 
cter.    The  work  Is  prefiiced  by  a  short  and 
ing  note  from  the  mother  of  the  nnuuh-gif 
nuch -lamented  authoress  in  which  is  mentii.  _ 
sd  the  delight  taken  bf  her  In  the  compoeition  of 
this  story,  and  the  anxiety  felt  as  to  its  succev  is 
atated." 
Professor  El  lor 


ih-gitled 


'b  (of  Brown  University)  very  able 


To  many  readers  the  deaeription 
the  name  of  Roger  Williams  on  the  title- 
,  „  111  not  be  an  nnuecessary  addition.  He  ia 
not  universally  known  aa  'the  earliest  legislator 
and  true  champion  for  full  and  abeolute  liberty  of 
'">nscienc«.'  It  ia  somewhat  strange  that  the  pnmrn 
>T  of  an  honor  so  great  has  hitherto  been  without 
biographer  in  England.  In  America  bis  name  and 
fame  are  well  known,  and  the  memoir  by  ProfeMot 
Rnowles  contains  ample  details  of  the  histotj  of  a 
>-  whom  the  canie  of  religious  libtMy  ia  mt 
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mndi  indcbt«d.    This  briefer  and  mora  popular 


World  with  the  pilgrim  fsthen  till  he  died,  full  of 
jKtn  and  of  honor,  *rt«r  h'Ting  fouoded  and  gov- 
emed  the  colon;  »f  Rhode  lalimd  on  the  principle 
of  uaivereal  tolenitioD  which  he  had  all  hu  life  ad- 
vocated. When  Locke  waBwritingbia  noble  mo- 
menta, Roger  Williama  bad  alreodj.  in  the  lawa 
kod  goTernment  of  a  free  itate  in  America,  glvea 
practical  illuatration  of  the  mftly  and  soundnega  oT 
the  principle  then  bj  few  admitted,  With  Milton 
and  ^ir  Harrj  Vane,  William*  had  on  thia  Bobjcct 
entire  it m path j,  and  with  them  liad  niach  converM 
during  "hii  riiita  to  England.  The  account  of  bii 
interooone  with  the  American  Indiana  will  also  b« 
read  with  inl«re*t  Than  William  Penn  be  wu  ■  far 
nobler  and  more  rapectable  character,  notwith- 
atanding  hia  reatleauieai  and  vehemenoe,  which 
made  Cotton  Mather  deacribe  him  aa  'havine  a 
windmill  in  hia  head.'  The  one  great  principle 
which  makea  hia  bi<^raphT  of  talue  la  well  brought 
out  and  illoitrated  in  Dr.  Ellon'e  memoir." 

The  Worka  of  Daniel  Webater,  as  poblished  in 
Boaton   bj  Littli  A  Bbovn,  the  Liitrary  Oauitt 

Sredicta  "  will  form  an  enduring  monument  to  hie 
ialinction  aa  a  lawyer,  a  politician,  and  an  orator." 
Biatorj  of  Trial  by  Jur;,  an  important  work,  by 
William  Forsyth,  is  atronglj-  commended.  The 
^SrumiiwrthinkB  it  worthy  "lo  takerank  bj  the  aide 
of  the  trealieea  of  those  laborious  and  eihauftive 
Oerman  writers  on  the  Oriffino  Jvdieiaitt  of  thii 
and  their  own  country,  to  whom  he  ooreeerredly 
admite  Ms  obligationa  The  etadent  will  find  it  a 
clear  and  well-arranged  digeatof  all  the  fragmenla- 
rj  information  on  ita  subject  which  the  laboia  of 
Repp  in  Denmark,  Ro^e  and  Mittermaijr  in  Gei^ 
many,  Reeve,  Starkie,  Pbilline,  PalgrSTe  and  Hal- 
lam  in  England,  have  contributed,  to  throw  light 
on  the  origin,  derelopment,  and  peculiarities  of 
Trial  by  Jury." 

Papeta  on  Literary  and  Philosophical  Suhicitu 
bj  Patrick  C.  Macdougall,  Professor  of  Moral  Philo- 
aophy  in  New  College,  Edinburgh,  ia  a  collection  of 
easays  by  this  anthor,  from  various  periodicals,  and 
appear  to  be  published  at  present  with  a  view  to 
the  author's  candidaleship  for  the  Ethical  chair  in 
the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh.  The  LUerarg  OazttU 
rays:  "Of  the  ability  ana  learning  diaplayed  in 
these  papers  we  have  much  pleasure  in  speaking. 
The  CBHyi  on  Sir  James  Mackintoib,  ' 
"'  .ard».ai  " 

B  aa  well  as  philosophical 
The  Irish  Tuurist'a  Illustrated  Book  gets  badly 
•cored.  The  AthenaWi  pronounces  the  illustrations 
and  maiw  admirable.  "  But  there."  says  the  critic, 
•'our  admiratioD  ends.  The  acoom  pan  jtng  letter - 
preea  ia  very  inferior.  It  is  a  mere  patchwork  com- 
pilation from  the  previous  worke  on  Ireland  of  Tit- 
marsh,  the  Ilalls,  Mr.  Weld,  Mr.  Windell,  Lord  John 
Uanners,  and  others.  Here  and  there  the  writer 
interjects  matter  of  his  own  in  a  helter-skelter  style, 
without  regard  to  accuracy.  In  fact,  there  ia  no  re- 
lying on  Che  statements  in  the  volume." 

China  during  the  War  and  since  the  Peace,  by 
Sir  John  Francis  Davis.  2  vols.  The  Aiktrntum 
endorses  this  book  as  follows; — "Few  men  have 
seen  mors  of  China  than  Kr  John  Davis,  and  none 
vrite  about  that  country  and  ila  inhabitaota  in  a 
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more  agreeable  manner.  Tie  present  volumes  are 
pleasant  to  read, — flnent,  metbodioal,  and  Lvely. 
without  aspiring  to  be  either  eloquent  or  witty, 
they  have  a  strong  spice  of  humor  aparklins 
along  a  stream  of  go[>d  sense.  Sir  John's  expen- 
enoe  and  habits  as  a  diplomatist  are  of  oonaiderabla 
service  to  him  even  aa  a  writer  of  books  having  so 
few  pretensionsto  gravity  aa  those  before  us." 


The  critical  joumala  speak  well  of  this  w 
thorough  ana  temperate^  The  lAlirarg  Uatetle 
says: — "In  treating  of  the  earliest  dynaiLies  of 
Egypt,  Mr.  Sbaj-pe  sides  with  the  critics  who  con- 
sider some  of  them  aa  contemporaneous,  and  so  re- 
duce the  duration  of  the  primitive  monarchy  con- 
siderably below  the  antiquity  assigned  to  it  by 
those  who  implicitly  follow  Manetho.  Aesumiog 
the  contemporaneous  existence  of  kingdDml^  uaually 
independent  of  each  other  in  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  Mr.Shatpe  zives  a  conciaa  and  clear  Bc«oUDt 
of  liieir  hiatory.  lie  lias  also  devoted  a  considera- 
ble apsoe  to  the  relation  of  the  Jews  to  the  T,^jy\- 
ians,  and  the  evenle  of  the  Exodus — a  autijec-t  of 
deep  interest  to  (he  readera  of  the  Bible — tracing 
their  route  from  Ueliopolis,  which  he  takes  to  be 
the  Romeie*  of  Scripture,  to  the  head  of  the  Gatf 
of  Suei,  which  they  crossed  at  a  spot  now  left  dry 
by  the  retreating  watere  of  the  Red  t>ea." 

MlSOELLtNIOL'S    ItDIB. 

The  sale  of  Marahat  Soult's  picture  gdlcry  at  Paris 
is  concluded,  and  it  has  yielded  S9,113;.  The  fol- 
lowing were  Hmoogst  the  most  Eotable  of  the 
pictures  sold, — Murillo's  Mater  Dolorosa,  10,000 
francs;  Miracle  of  Saint  Diego,  85,eOO  francs;  Flight 
into  Egypt,  Bl,fiOO  francs :  Scene  of  the  Plague, 
20,000  francs ;  Soul  of  Saint  Peter  Aaoending  to 
Heaven,  1fi,0(iO  francs;  Birth  of  the  Virgin,  90,000 
fronts;  Saint  Anthony  of  Padua,  10,200  francs; 
Repentance  of  Saint  Peter,  6.S00  france  ;  Glorifica- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  fi,000  francs  ;  Zurbaran'a  Sunt 
I^wrence,  8,001 1 francs;  Angel  Gabriel, 2, CIGG francs; 
Funeral  of  a  Biihop,  fi,000  francs  ;  and  Saint  Baul 
Dictating  the  Doctrine,  22,000  francs.  Morale's 
Path  of  Sorrow,  24,000  francs ;  Alonro  Cano's  Bis- 
hop Administering  the  Sacrament,  7,uOu  franca. 
Saint  Agnes,  4,000  francs;  Saint  John  and  Saint 
James,  4,90u  francs ;  Tenier's  Interior  of  a  Tavern, 
l,aiO  franos,  liibera's  Holy  Family,  8,180  franos; 
and  Delivery  of  Saint  Peter,  l.GOO  france;  Herrar'S 
Wedding  of  Cans.  2,460  francs ;  L*«  Roelas"  Vi^n, 
e,800  francs;  sod  Titian's  Render  unto  Caisar,  An., 
62,000  franca. 

The  last  two  numben  of  [he  "Leipzig  Qrenibo- 
len"  contain,  among  some  half-doirn  article*  of 
special  German  intereat,  paper*  on  Giirgey's  Vindi- 
cation, on  Longfellow,  and  Margaret  Fuller  Olsoli, 
and  on  the  department  of  norlJiem  anliqnities  in 
the  new  museum  at  Berlin.  The  Ocmiau  cntio 
considers  Professor  Longfellow's  poetry  as  a  cross 
between  the  "  Lakers"  and  Shelley.  Longfellow's 
novels  remind  him  of  Goethe  and  Jean  Paul  Rich, 
ter,  and  some  instanceaof  Hoffmann.  The  "Gold- 
en Legend'  ia  of  coune  a  frantic  imitation  of  Goethe's 
"Fauac"  Har^ret  Fuller,  loo,  is  represented  aa 
an  emanation  trom  the  German  mind. 

Dr.  Horiti  Wagner,  the  ranowned  naturalist  and 
member  of  the  Vienna  Academy  of  Science^  has 
aetoutonajonraefM       '■" ■-— -  '  ■  — 
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to  New  OrTeuw,  PuiuDk,  Oolmn^  *d3  PMtl    Dr. 

Wagner,  acoompanied  bj  Dr.  Ch»rl««  Schsner,  vha 
hu  underlMken  Ui  edit  Ihe  lilerarj  portion  of  the 
dcMriptioD  of  hii  tniv«1i,  ')»  expe«t«d  to  d«vot«  the 
next  three  years  to  thii  expedition,  uid  great  are 
the  hopM  of  tlie  Vienna  papers  as  to  ita  nsiilt& 

The  Earl  of  Ro««  gave  a  Boirie.  Among  the 
wondera  serTCd  upon  the  table*  were  Mr.  Claudet's 
dagneireatjpe  moving  fignres  seen  bj  the  stereo- 
scope, and  figures  showinff  that  an  apertnra  of  three 
and  a  qaarter  iaohea  in  alensean  prodaoeaieorroet 
a  portrait  a*  one  the  size  of  the  pnpiL  Dr.  Haotell 
exhibited  a  remarkablr  Gne  oolleotioD  of  beleiaait^a 
and  other  foHi^ — Mr,  Appold,  an  mgeoious  ar- 
rangement bj  whi<^h  water  rauld  be  cooled  dowD 
below  twenty  degrees  w  itb  out  freed  ng.  Thesaperb 
folio  work  iiluilratiTe  of  the  eocleaisstieal  •nti()l|i- 
tie*  of  Russia  lately  presented  to  the  Royal  Sooietj 
by  Prince  Demidoff,  was  exhibited, — ana  attraoted 
tnach  AtteotioD. 

A  working  men's  memorial  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
hu  been  decided  on.  Booka  are  to  be  bonght  and 
bound  with  a  atsmped  iuKriptJOD,  of  u  appropri- 
ate kind,  and  then  distributed  to  (he  libraries  of 
public  institalioni  throughout  Ihe  country. 

Efforts  are  making  to  pro«ure  the  meant  for  e^ec^ 
ing  a  statue  to  Moore  in  Dublin,  and  to  Maekinloeh 
in  London.  Lord  Lacsdowue  has  been  requested 
to  sit  for  a  atatue,  in  commemoration  of  his  long 
and  eminent  political  eervieea 

A  SOD  of  Lord  Derby  has  just  returned  from  a 
lengthened  rcudence  in  Indu,  and  a  oanAtire  of 
bia  obBerrations  ii  expected. 

MacfarUne  Ihe  defender  of  Xeapolilan  tyranny 
against  Mr,  Gladstone,  i>  about  to  iuue  a  volume  on 

Mr.  William  Cramp  has  in  hand  a  new  edition  of 
letters  of  Juniaa  with  notes,  fac  simile  autograph 
-letters,  and  a  ma**  of  other  evidences,  pruTing,  as 
he  says,  ineonteatably  that  the  Eari  of  Chesterfield 
was  the  author  of  these  celebrated  Epistles.  This 
is  an  old  eandidale  loug  ago  difearded.  It  will  be 
cnrious  to  see  what  new  proofi  may  be  forthcom- 
ing. 

Itia  mmored  that  Charles  Eean,  the  tragedian,  il 
•boat  to  be  knighted,  and  appointed  teaober  of  elo- 
ention  to  the  royal  children. 

Alison,  the  historian,  has  been  knighted,  and  is 
now  engaged  on  a  new  history,  a  iieqad  to  bis  cele- 
brated History  of  Europe. 

A  Historv  of  Scotland  sinee  the  Union,  is  >ud  to 
be  in  hand  by  John  Hill  Burton,  the  admirable 
biographer  of  Hume. 


t  German  paper  has  been  oommenced 
,  called  the   Tiltgraph,  miseellaneoUB  a 
literary  in  ita  contents.    The  first  number  contains 


London,   called  the    j 


ing  sketch  of  the  TImee'  Printing  OOice. 

A  German  theatre  is  also  commenced  in  London, 
on  a  large  scale. 

A  new  and  comprehendTC  Sodety  of  Arts  has  been 
instituted,  formed  by  a  union  of  the  Metrapolilan 
and  Provincial  Mechanic\  and  Utersrj  institu- 
tions.  Lord  iMisdowne  has  aowpted  the  presi- 
dency of  it. 

The  Birmingham  Unrioal  Featiral 
3eptemher  7th. 


[JDI7, 1852,] 
Sig.  fi.  B.  NEeolini  of  Rome,  now  a  retbgee  in 


Nicolini  has  already  pnhliafaed  a  "Hiatorj  of  tb* 
PontilliKte  of  Pius  IX.,'' "  Life  of  OavaEd,"  and  other 
works  which  attest  hia  abili^  aa  an  hiMorical  wri- 


that  purpose.  Ilia  pubUeatlon  of  tba  work,  will 
commence  on  the  completion  of  Uie  "History  of  the 
Coiunlate  and  Empire." 

A  grand  project  ba*  been  propoa«d  at  Paris  b; 
the  Abbi  Moigno,  a  scientiGo  wnter  of  some  not^ 
Il  is  to  establish  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  at  tba 
galea  of  the  capital,  a  model  in  relief  of  Europt^ 
with  all  ita  town^  cities  river^  lake^  railways 
moantaint,  and  forests.  Each  country  and  e^ib 
town  would  occupy  apace  exactly  proportioned  to 
tbeir  real  extent;  every  mountain  would  resemble 
in  geolc^cal  oooBtruction  and  form  that  which  it 
would  represent ;  and  every  river  and  rulwM 
would  be  of  real  water  and  real  iron,  and  in  lenMa. 
so  many  yards  to  the  mile.  This  singular  modd. 
would  occupy  several  acres.  The  expense  of  (bni^ 
ing  it  would,  it  ia  admitted,  be  enormous. 

A  new  LiteraiT  Sodetj  has  been  eatablished  in 
Paris,  the  opemtiona  of  which  cannot  but  be  boie- 
ficial  to  the  French  nation,  Soeiiti  dt  THiuoin  da 
Protetttuitume  Pranfaii,  The  Society  will  collect 
and  pnbliab  doeamenli,  whether  printed  or  hitltarto 
nnedlted,  relative  t«  the  history  of  PlVDch  Proter 
tfnit""*  in  the  ISth,  11th,  and  IBtli  oentnriea. 

The  papers  mention  the  recent  death  of  Vn. 
Sara  Coleudge,  daughter  of  8.  T.  CoLxaino^  and 
wife  of  hia  nephew,  the  late  Henbt  Neuoh  Cout- 
BiDoi,  by  whom  the  task  of  editing  CoLmno^s 
works  was  undertaken  and  proeeented  until  hi* 
death,  when  be  was  succeeded  in  it  by  Mra.  C. 
She  was  a  woman  of  decided  intellectual  ability, 
and  of  profound  scholarship  and  varied  accomplieh- 
menta.  The  latest  edition  of  the  "Bi<^raphia 
Ijleraria"wasprepBredbyher,  and  contains  a  great 
amount  of  matter,  critical  and  biographical,  from 
her  pen.  We  believe  that  one  son.  Rev.  Debwok 
OoLEBiDOE,  is  now  the  only  remainidg  repreeenta- 
tlve  of  that  remarkable  family. 

The  new  number  of  the  Remi  da  deux  Jfomjet  .. 
conlsins  an  interesting  article  on  The  Muaic  of  tba  ^ 
North,  by  Henri  Blaze,  who  baa  thus  returned  tu- 
bit  old  ephcre  of  labor.  Blaze  is  one  of  those  crit|£ 
at  once  iprightly,  eloquent,  and  sMrching,  Wilom 
France  chiefly  prnduces^  and  In  these  daik^  bans- 
lations  from  the  Freooh,  his  ill-di«a)ed   but  most 


queation  contains  subtle  appreciations  of  Jenny 
land  and  poor  Chopin,  and  eepecially  of  Cade,  the 
Danish  composer,  Mendelssohn  a  suecesBor  at  Leipzig, 
and  of  the  new  pianist  Usberbier,  who  dnring  the 
last  few  mouths  baa  crowned  hia  auocesses  at  Stock- 
holm and  St.  Peteilboi^h  by  a  Parisian  triumph. 

A  prize  of  fifty  guineas  is  offered  by  Mr.  Benja- 
min Olivelrea,  F.RS.,  for  au  essay  on  Portugal,  Um 
object  being  to  direct  attention  to  the  resoaroes  of 
that  country,  and  to  foward  the  cause  of  commer- 
cial reciprocity  between  Great  Britian  and  her  moat 
ancient  ally. 
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THE  VISIBLE  HEATEN8.* 


Tnia  second  part  of  M.  Humboldt's  third 
volume  concludes  hia  varied  and  compreheo- 
tive  aketcb  of  a  physical  description  of  the 
heavens.  In  our  number  for  February  we 
gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  first  part  of  the 
volume,  and  we  are  happy  to  report  the 
completion  of  this  division  of  so  great  a  worlf, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers an  account  of  the  contents  of  the  conclud- 
ing part.  It  opens  with  the  following  de- 
scription of "  the  nebulee." 

"  Besides  the  visible  celeriiial  bodies  which 
shine  with  sidereal  light, — either  by  their  own 
proper  light,  or  bj  planetary  illutnination,  either 
isolated,  or  variously  aaaociated,  forming  multiple 
Etars,  and  revolving  round  a  common  centre  of 
eravily, — we  behold  also  other  forms  or  masses 
having  a  milder,  fainter,  nebulous  lustre.  These 
— which  Bie  seen  in  some  instances  as  imatl,  disk- 
shaped  luminous  clouds,  having  a  well-defined 
outline,  whilst  in  other  instances  their  rormn  vary 
p'eally,  their  boundaiies  are  ill-defined,  and  they 
are  spread  over  much  wider  spaces  in  the  sAy — 

►  Cotmoi ;  Sktlch  of  a  PAj 
tlu  Unheria.  Bv  Aleiaoder  v- 
III.  Part  II.  Translated  under  the  superiotea 
•nee  of  Colonel  Edward  Sabine,  R.  A.,  V.  P,  ai 
Treaa.  E.  S.    London :  Hurray.     18G2. 
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appear  at  the  first  glance,  to  the  assisted  eye  which 
views  them  through  the  telescope,  to  differ  alto- 
gether from  the  heavenly  bodies  which  have  been 
treated  of  in  detail  in  the  four  precedinj^  sections. 
As  Rstronomerg  have  been  inclined  to  infer  from 
the  ob^^erved  but  hitherto  unexplained  movements 
of  visible  stars,  the  existence  of  other  untien  ce- 
lestial bodies,  so  the  experience  of  tho  resolvatHl- 
ity  of  a  considerable  nomber  of  nebuls  has  led  in 
the  present  and  moat  recent  times  to  inferences  *■ 
to  the  non-ezistence  of  any  true  nebulte,  and  even 
of  any  eosmlcnl  or  celestial  nebulosity  whatao- 
ever.  Whether,  however,  the  well-defined  nebahe 
of  which  I  have  spoken  be  indeed  composed  of 
self-luminoas  nebulous  matter,  or  whether  they 
are 'merely  remote,  closely- crowded,  and  ronnded 
clusters  of  stars,  they  must  ever  continue  to  be 
regarded  as  highl;  important  features  in  oqt 
knowledge  of  the  arrangement  of  the  straetnre 
of  the  universe,  and  of  the  contents  of  celeetia) 
apace." — pp.  21C-16. 

Sir  William  Herschel  estimated  that  thes« 
"  nehuls!  "  occupy  iVj  of  the  entire  aurfacft 
of  the  heavens.  The  places  of  between 
three  and  four  thousand  have  been  deter- 
mined. Their  distance  from  ua  is  beyond 
calculation.  If  they  are  clusters  of  stara, 
they  obey  some  mysterious  laws  of  gravita- 
tion.   M.  Hitabom  t.t«ft*  ^^la  isii^wie**:^ 
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of  our  preseot  knowledge  of  the  nebuls  from 
the  earliest  use  of  telescopes  to  the  magniG- 
cent  labors  of  Sir  W.  Herechel  &nd  his  bod. 
and  the  triumphant  discoreries  of  Lord 
Rorae.  The  apparent  distributioB  of  the 
nebuls  is  remarkable,  being  most  ntunerous 
in  the  northern  hemiiphere,  but  more  uniform 
in  the  southern.  Theirdiversity  of  individual 
form  is  wonderful, 

"This  is  Bometimes  regular  (Hpherical,  ellipti- 
cal in  various  degreei,  aDoular,  planetary,  or  re> 
seoibling  a  pbotosphere  surroanding  ■  star),  tnd 
sometimes  irregular  or  amarphoup.  and  as  difficult 
of  cliLBsificatioD  as  are  tbe  squeous  nebulc  nf  our 
atmosphere,  the  cloqds.  The  normal  form  of  the 
celestial  nebulc  is  coaaidered  to  be  elliptical  or 
spheroidal.  With  equal  teleseoDic  power,  such 
nebulai  are  most  eaiilj  resolvable  into  Blar-clna- 
lers  wbeu  thev  are  most  globular;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  compression  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  eloDsation  In  the  other,  is  greaieat,  tbe; 
are  the  moat  difficult  of  resolution.  We  find  in 
ibe  heavens  gradually  varying  forms,  &om  ronnd 
toelliptic,moreorlesseloDgated.—C  Phil.  Trans.,' 
1833,  p.  494,  PI.  ix.,  6g«.  19-21.)  The  cooden- 
eation  of  the  milky  nebulosity  is  always  progres- 
sive towards  a  centre,  or,  as  in  some  cases,  even 
towards  several  ceuiiml  points  or  nuclei.  It  is  only 
in  the  class  of  round  or  oval  nebuls  that  double 
nebula  are  known,  and  in  these,  as  there  is  no 
perceptible  relative  motion  of  the  individuals  in 
respect  of  each  other  (either  because  no  sach  mo- 
tion exists,  or  that  it  is  exceedingly  slow),  we  are 
witfaoot  the  criterion  which  would  enable  us  to 
demonstrate  the  reality  of  a  mutual  relation,  and 
which,  in  the  case  of  donble  stars,  we  posseas  for 
disliDguishing  those  which  are  physically  from 
those  which  are  merely  optically  double.  (Draw- 
ings of  double  nebulffi  are  to  be  found  in  the  'Phi- 
loMiphical  Transactions  for  1833,'  figs.  68-71  ; 
compare  also  Herschel, '  Outlines  of  Astronomy,' 
6  878,  and  >  Observations  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,'  g  130.)— pp.  333, 531. 

The  account  of  the  rare  "  annular  nebulie," 
the  "plaoetarjr  nebuln,"  the  "nebulous 
stara,"  and  the  larger  nebulotia  masees  of 
irregular  form,  ia  followed  by  minute  descrip- 
tiona  of  the  great  nebula  round  n  Arguj,  and 
other  remarkable  nebuls,  including  the 
"Cape-Clouds,"  and  tbe  section  coucludea 
with  tbe  following  remarks  on  the  additions 
which  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
tbia  department  of  science : — 

"The  consideration  of  the  oniermost  and  re- 
motest strata  of  self-luminous  worlds,  the  dis- 
tances of  nebalc,  and  all  the  enbjects  which  have 
been  crowded  into  the  last  of  the  seven  sidereal, 
or  astro^nostic  sections  of  thia  work,  fill  our 
iaui^iaalion  with  images  of  time  and  space  sur- 
puatog  OUT  powen  ofconcaption.  Great  and  ad 
oiinMe  u  bare  been  tbe  umtcea  made  \a  the 


improvement  of  optical  instruments  within  the  last 
sixty  ycam,  we  have  at  the  same  time  become 
familiar  with  the  difficulties  of  their  constrnctica 
not  to  give  onnelves  op  to  such  daring,  and,  in> 
deed,  extravagant  hopes  as  those  with  which  Ibe 
irtgenions  Hooke  was  seriously  occupied  between 
1663  and  166fi.  Tbercalso,  we  advance  further 
ar>d  more  secureljr  towards  the  goal  by  moderatioa 
in  our  anticipations.  Each  of  the  succeasite 
generations  of  mankind  is  in  its  turn  enabled  la 
ifidice  in  the  greatest  and  highest  reenlta  attain- 
able by  man's  intellect,  freely  exerted  from  Ibe 
BtHnding  place  to  which  art  may  then  have  risen. 
Without  enumerating  in  deteiminale  numbera  tbe 
extent  of  space-penetratiog  power  already  achieved 
in  telescopic  vision,  ana  without  laying  much 
Btrei-s  upon  such  number,  still  our  knowledge  of ' 
the  velocity  of  light  teaches  us  that  in  the  faint 
glimmer  proceeding  from  the  self-luminous  sor- 
face  of  llie  remotest  heavenly  body,  we  have  '  lb* 
most  ancient  sensuous  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  matter.'  "—pp.  267, 368. 

From  the  beavan  of  fixed  stars  the  aothOT 
descends  to  our  solar  and  planetary  system. 
There  is  no  direct  evidenet  of  dark  bodies  re- 
volving round  other  fixed  stars.  Wbelher 
there  be  such  analogons  revolutions  or  not, 
it  is  probably  not  physical);  possible  that 
they  should  be  seen  from  our  globe,  and 
there  is  no  uncondititmal  necessity  for  assum- 
ing that  they  exist ;  for,  as  there  are  planets  in 
our  system  without  satellites — Mercury,  Ve- 
nus, and  Mara,— it  may  be  that  tfaere  are 
also  fixed  stars  without  planets. 

"  If  we  pass  from  what  is  simply  possible,  and 
confine  ourselves  lo  what  has  been  actually  in- 
veetigaled,  we  shall  be  vividly  impressed  by  tbe 
idea  that  the  solar  system,  especially  as  the  last 
ten  years  havedtscloeed  it  to  us,  afibrds  the  fullest 
picture  of  easily-recognised  direct  relations  of 
many  cosmical  bodies  to  one  central  one.  In  the 
astronomy  of  messurement  and  calculation,  the 
more  limited  space  of  the  planetary  system,  by 
reason  of  this  very  limitation,  offers,  as  compared 
with  the  consideration  of  the  heaven  of  the  Gxed 
stars,  incontestable  advantages  in  respect  to  tbe 
evidence  and  certainty  of  the  results  obtained. 
Much  of  sidereal  astronomy  is  simply  coiitempla- 
live;  it  is  so  in  regard  tostar-clusteraand  nebula, 
and  also  the  very  insecurely  grounded  photometric 
classification  of  the  fixed  stars.  Tbe  best  assured 
and  most  brilliant  department  in  astrognosy,  and 
which  in  our  own  time  has  received  such  exceeding 
improvement  and  enlar^ment,  is  that  of  the  determ- 
ination of  positions  in  Right  AscensiiH)  and  Declina- 
tion, whether  of  single  fixed  stars,  or  of  double  siara, 
siar-clustera,  and  nebuls.  Measurable  relations 
of  a  more  difficult  class,  but  yet  susceptible  of  a 
greater  or  less  degree  of  accuracy,  are  presented 
bf  the  proper  notion  of  stars;  the  elements  by 
means  of  which  their  parallax  may  besought; 
L  teleacopic  star-gaxings,  throwing  light  on  their  di^ 
\  inW^ina  Va  a^am-,  mA  tba  qmMa  of  nriabla 


AHRDd  iIoiTTevolutiniM  or  doable  attn.  Sab- 
jMta  which  by  their  nnture  escape  front  the  do- 
■wiD  of  ineuoremeiil,  prooerly  eo  called — such'u 

the  relative  poiition  ana  the  forms  of  sidereal 
rtrata  snd  annDii ;  the  arrtngenioiit  of  the  atroc- 
lure  of  the  universe ',  the  eSects  or  rapidly  ir>n»- 
fonnius  igencieB  in  the  blazing  forth  and  speedily 
•ncceedini;  exiinclion  of  what  have  been  called 
new  stars;— all  affect  the  mind  the  more  vividly 
ftnd  profoundly  from  the  wide  scope  which  the^ 
filTDish  to  the  fascinating  exercise  of  the  imngi' 
native  facnlties,"_pp.  S61,  26a. 

AbaUining  from  the  questions  that  respect 
the  relatioQ  of  our  sojftr  system  with  others, 
the  author  liinits  himself  to  "  the  home  cir- 
cle of  the  BoUr  domaia  itself."  This  "  solar 
domain"  comprehends  (so  far  as  we  know) 
twenty-two  planets — Mbrcitrt,  Vehpb, 
Babth,  Mars  ;  Flora,  Victoria,  Vttla,  Iris, 
Jfttit,  Hebe,  Parlhmope,  Irene,  Aitraa, 
Sgeria,  Jano,  Ceres,  Palhi,  Hygeia;  Jv- 
FITKR,  Satdrh,  Uranus,  Nbptdne.  Earth 
bM  one  satellite,  Jdfitbr  has  four,  Saturn 
hea  eight,  Urahcs  has  six,  Nbptunb  has 
two ;  m  all,  twenty-one.  The  number  of 
eometa  whose  paths  have  been  calculated  is 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven ;  of  those, 
the  furthest  point  of  whose  distance  from  the 
Min  is  within  the  orbit  of  Neptuni,  the  re- 
motest planet,  there  are  six.  Besides  these 
pbnets,  aatellites,  and  comets,  it  is  probable 
that  the  ring  of  tke  zodiacal  light  lies  be- 
tween the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Man,  and 
that  tAt  mtteorie  atteroidt  intersecting  the 
Earth's  path  at  particular  points,  may  be 
comprised  within  the  solar  system. — Here  is 
a  noble  description  of  the  sun  itself  as  a  ceo- 
trkl  body:— 

" '  The  luminary  of  the  world  (Incema  mondi) 
enthroned  in  the  midst,'  as  Copernicus  terms  the 
•olar  orb — according  to  Theon  of  timyms,  the 
'alt  animating,  pulsating  heart  of  the  universe,' 
is  to  onr  planet  the  great  source  of  light  and  ra- 
diant heat,  and  the  exciter  not  only  of  many  ler- 
reatrisl  electro-magnetic  processes,  but  also  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  processes  of  organic  vital 
aelivity,  and  more  especially  of  those  of  vegetable 
life.  The  sun,  if  we  desire  to  indicate  its  influ- 
enee  sod  effect!  with  the  grsal«st  generality, 
may  be  said  to  produce  changes  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  partly  by  attraction  of  mass,  as  in 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean  (if  we  abstract  from 
the  whole  effect  the  portion  due  to  lansr  artrac- 
tion),  partly  by  light  and  heat,  exciting  undula- 
tkms  (transverse  vibrations  of  the  ether)  operating 
both  directly,  and  also  by  the  fertilising  intermix- 
ture of  the  aerial  and  aqueous  eovelopes  of  the 
planet,  effected  through  the  medium  of  the  evap- 
oration of  the  liquid  element  from  seaa,  lakes,  aod 
rivers.  To  the  solar  tujency  are  also  due  those 
-*~ — '"sric  and  ocetme  cairent*  occaaioiied  by 
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differences  of  temperature,  of  which  the  latter 
have  acted  for  thousands  oF  years,  and  siill  con- 
tinue to  itft,  though  with  less  energy,  in  modify- 
ing the  form  and  cbamcter  of  the  terrestrial  sur- 
face, in  some  places  by  abrssion,  in  others  by  the 
mutation  of  transported  detritus.  The  sun's 
infloence  operates,  moreover,  in  producing  and 
maintaining  tbe  electro-magnetic  activity  of  the 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  oxygen  contained  In 
the  atmosphere;  it  sets  sometimes  silently  and 
Iranqnilly  m  forces  of  chemical  attraction,  and  la 
determining  the  varied  processes  of  orgsnic  life 
in  the  endoHffloie  of  vegetable  cells,  and  in  the 
texture  of  muscular  and  nervous  fibres ;  and 
sometimes  with  more  obvious  artd  tumultuous 
energy,  by  calling  forth  in  the  atmosphere  lumin- 
ous processea,  colored  flashing  polar  light,  light- 
ning,  hurricanes,  and  water-spouts 

But  the  lumioous  undulations  act  rkot  alone  on 
the  material  world,  decomposing  and  reuniting  its 
substances  In  fresh  combinations;  they  do  not 
merely  call  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  the 
tender  germs  of  plants,  elaboraiA  in  their  leaves 
the  subataoce  (chlorophyll)  to  which  they  owe 
their  verdure,  and  in  fliiwers  their  tints  and  fnt- 
grance,  aod  repeat  a  thousand  and  again  a  thou- 
sand time«  the  sun's  bright  image  in  the  sparkling 
play  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  in  the  dew-drops 
on  the  blades  of  grass  as  the  breeze  sweeps  over 
the  meadow ;  the  light  of  heaven  in  the  vsrioua 
degrees  of  its  intensity  and  duration,  also  con- 
nects itself  by  mysterious  links  with  man's  inner 
being,  with  his  intellectual  susceptibilities,  and 
with  the  cheerful  and  serene,  or  the  melancholy 
tone  of  his  disposition.  Cmli  Iristitiam  discuUt  M 
et  humani  nubila  snimi  serenat,"  (PUn.  Hist 
Nat.  ii.  6.J— pp.  361,  268. 

The  principal  facts  which  astronomical  cal- 
culations have  established  respecting  Ibe  bud 
are  these : — Its  mean  distance  from  the  earth 
is  eighhj-two  miliiom  and  eewn  huttdnd  and 
twenty-eight  thouiand  milu ;  its  diameter  ia 
812  times  greater  than  the  diameter  of  iha 
earth  ;  its  mass  is  3£9,551  times  that  of  the 
earth ;  it  has  SOO  times  more  volume  than 
all  the  planets  put  together;  "if  we  were  to 
imsgiae  the  globe  of  the  sun  entirety  hol- 
lowed out,"  it  would  hold  the  earth  in  its 
centre  and  leave  room  for  the  moon's  orbit, 
even  though  "  the  semi-diameter  of  the  said 
orbit  were  to  be  increased  by  upwards  of 
160,000  Englbh  geographical  miles;"  and 
moves  roundits own  axis  in  2fi  days,  8  hours, 
and  9  minutes.  According  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Galileo,  Cassini,  Wilson,  Bode. 
Schwabe,  the  Herschels,  Arago,  compared 
with  the  discovery  of  chromatic  polarization, 
the  sun  is  an  opaque  body,  encompassed. 
Brat,  by  a  vaporous  envelop,  then  a  luminous 
envelop,  and  beyond  this,  a  third  envelop 
which  is  dark,  or  fwatl^  ilH.>iHaQa.^<ii.    "^^ 
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be  the  causes  of  those  dark  appearances  of 
portions  of  the  sun's  orb,  which  have  been 
called  spots  on  his  disk.  Further  evidence 
of  this  view  of  the  composition  of  the  sun  is 
very  interesting,  and  will  be  found  in  this 
volume,  and  in  Sir  John  Herschel's  "  Out- 
lines of  Astronomy." 

After  the  sun,  the  planets  are  exhibited  in 
regard  to  their  number,  the  dates  of  their 
discovery,  and  their  comparative  volume. 
Having  given  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the 
results  of  observation,  M.  Humboldt  con- 
cludes his  survey  of  the  planets  by  saying : — 

^In  these  general  considerations  respecting 
the  planetary  spheres,  we  have  descended  from 
the  higher  (probably  not  the  highest)  system — that 
of  the  sun— to  the  subordinate  partial  systems  of 
Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune.  As  a 
tendency  to  generalization  is,  as  it  were,  inborn 
in  thoughtful  and  imaginative  man, — as  an  un- 
satisfied cosmical  anticipation  seems  to  present 
to  him,  in  the  movement  of  translation  of  onr 
solar  system  in  space,  the  idea  of  an  ascending 
relation  and  subordination ;  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  possibility  has  been  suggested,  that  Jupiter's 
satellites  may,  in  their  turn,  be  the  central  bodies 
around  which  revolve  other  secondary  cosmical 
bodies,  which  remain  unseen  by  reason  of  their 
smallness.  Thus,  individual  members  of  the  par- 
tial systems,  which  are  principally  found  in  the 
outer  group  of  primary  planets,  would  have  other 
similar  systems  subordinated  to  them.  Man's 
love  of  systematic  arrangement  is,  it  is  true,  grat- 
ified by  repetitions  of  form  in  descending  or  as- 
cending order,  in  images  which  are  the  creatures 
of  his  own  fancy ;  but  in  severe  and  more  earnest 
investigations,  it  is  forbidden  to  confound  an  ideal 
with  the  real  Cosmos,  or  to  mingle  the  possible 
with  the  more  sure  results  of  observation." — pp. 
342,  343. 

We  must  pass  by  M.  Humboldt's  interest- 
ing observations  on  particular  planets,  to 
present  a  condensed  report  of  the  results 
of  observations  on  Comets.  After  showing 
how  the  theory  of  intermediate  gradations 
between  planets  and  comets  has  been  unsup- 
ported by  later  discoveries,  and  exposing 
the  groundlessness  of  other  ingenious  suppo- 
sitions respecting  the  origin  of  comets,  he 
remarks : — 

"It  may  not  be  without  interest  to  reckon  up 
the  number  of  comets  which  have  been  seen  in 
Europe  with  the  naked  eye  during  the  last  few 
centuries.  The  richest  period  was  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  twenty-three  such  comets  were 
seen.  The  seventeenth  had  twelve,  of  which 
only  two  were  in  the  first  half.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  only  eight  such  comets  appeared,  whereas 
we  had  nine  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteentli. 
Of  these,  the  finest  were  those  of  1807,  1811, 
1819,  1835,  and  1843.    In  earlier  limea  it  Vi«^« 


happened  more  than  once  that  from  thirty  to  forty 
years  have  passed  without  the  record  m  such  a 
spectacle  having  been  once  enjoyed.  The  yem 
which  appear  poor  in  comets  may,  however,  fat 
aught  we  know,  have  been  actually  rich  in  large 
comets  having  their  perihelions  situated  beyowl 
the  orbits  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Of  teleacopie 
comets,  there  are  now  discovered,  on  an  averue, 
at  least  two  or  three  a  year.  In  three  sacceMive 
months  in  1840,  Galle  found  three  new  comeU; 
from  1764  to  1798,  Messia  found  12;  and  Pool, 
from  1801  to  1827,  found  twenty-seven.  Thm^ 
Kepler's  expression  respecting  the  maltitode  of 
comets  in  space  ('ut  pisces  in  oceaao*),  almoat 
appears  to  be  justified. ' — p.  398. 

Some  of  our  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  siir- 
prised  to  learn  the  important  facta  that  the 
careful  register  of  comets  in  China  extends 
back  through  a  period  of  more  than  two 
thousand  five  hundred  years ;  and  that  the 
Mexicans  had  entered  the  comet  of  1490  in 
their  register  "twenty-eight  years  before 
Cortes  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the 
coast  of  Vera  Cruz."  Among  the  mora  re- 
cent and  established  discoveries  respecting 
comets,  we  may  enumerate  the  following 
facts: — They  are  of  various  appearance^ 
shape,  brightness,  and  color.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  shortest  to  the  longest  period  oC 
revolution,  dependent  on  the  length  of  the 
semi-major  axis,  is  as  1:  2670;  while  in 
planets,  it  is  as  1 :  683.  Their  light  con- 
sists partly  of  polarized,  and  therefore  of  re- 
flected solar  light.  They  have  an  imperfect 
transparency.  Instances  are  known  of  a 
comet  parting  asunder,  and  forming  two 
comets.  All  the  interior  comets  hitherto 
discovered  have,  unlike  planets  and  satellites 
of  our  system,  a  direct  motion  from  west  to 
east.  They  are  all  subject  to  the  attraction 
of  the  central  body. 

The  "ring  of  the  zodiacal  light*' — the 
mild  pyramidally-shaped  light,  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  in  the  tropical  regions,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  a  detached,  vaporous, 
flattened  ring,  revolving  freely  in  space  be- 
tween the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars ;  and 
M.  Humboldt  regards  this  as  *'  the  most  sat- 
isfactory hypothesis  which  presents  itself  in 
the  present  very  defective  state  of  our  know- 
ledge." 

M.  Humboldt  has  collected  a  great  num- 
ber of  observations  on  aerolites: — 

'*  The  falling  aerolite  afifords  the  only  instance 
of  actual  material  contact  with  something  foreign 
to  our  globe  ;  '  accustomed  to  know  nontelluric 
bodies  solely  by  measurement,  by  calculation,  and 
by  the  inferences  of  our  reason,  it  is  with  a  kind 
of  astonishment  that  we  touch,  weigh,  and  sab- 
V  m\\.  \o  cVi^mcsil  analysis,  metallic  and  earthy 
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massea, appertaining  to  the  world  without' — to  the 
celpitiat  spacPB  external  to  our  planet ;  and  that 
we  find  in  t)iem  oor  native  minerals,  rendering 
ftrobable,  an  was  already  conjectnred  by  Newton, 
tbnt  anb«tance>  belonging  to  one  groap  ofcoainh 
eal  bodies,  or  to  one  pTanetary  ajatero,  ars  for  thC' 
moat  part  the  aame." — p.  431. 

"Wiih  tbat  inatured  learning  which  this 
great  writer  ao  aptljr  applies,  he  traces,  in 
the  ancient  Orecian  explanations  of  these 
falling  bodies,  the  (gradual  development  of 
the  germs  which  at  lenglh  produced  the  dis- 
eovery  of  the  laws  of  circular  motiort  hv 
Hujgens.  By  comparing  the  "  radiation," 
or  "points  of  departare"  recently  observed 
in  these  falling  stars,  he  is  able  Lo  present 
tome  most  remarkable  and  interesting  con- 
clutions.  From  these  it  appears  that  a  krge 
proportion  of  these  meteors  radiate  from  the 
constellation  Perseus  than  from  any  other 
qnwter  of  the  heavens  ;  that  some  of  thetn 
are  periodical ;  that  others  are  sporadic  and 
nuiable ;  that  the  mean  number  of  "  iporadic 
thootioi;  stars"  is  from  four  to  five  per  hour  ; 
that  they  are  of  different  magnitudes  and 
forms ;  that  the  number  of  the  periodic  falls 
averages  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  per  hour ; 
that  they  are  most  rare  in  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  March,  and  most  frequent  in  August 
and  November;  that  their  height  above  the 
earth  varies  from  4  to  240  geographical 
miles;  that  some  few  are  green,  others 
orange ;  one-seventh  of  four  thousand  obser. 
rations  were  yellow,  and  two-thirds  were 
white;  and  that  their  relative  velocity  is 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  of  our 
planet.  "The  strongest  evidence  of  a  cos- 
tnical  origin  la  afforded  by  this  result,  taken 
ia  connection  with  the   c i re  um stance,  that 

feriodical  shooting  stars  continue  for  several 
ours  to  proceed,  independently  of  the  earth's 
rotation,  from  one  and  the  same  star,  al- 
though the  direction  of  the  star  may  not  be 
that  towards  which  the  earth  is  then  mov- 
ing."— p.  433. 

M.  Humboldt  cautions  his  readers  against 
identifying  meteoric  fireballs  with  shooting 
■tara.  These  fireballs  or  meteoric  stones 
have  been  chemically  analysed,  with  some 
carious  results,  belonging  lo  the  geological 
portion  of  this  work,  which  ia  not  yet  pub- 
liahed.  The  present  volume  eoncludes  with 
the  writer's  views  of  "  the  stability  of  the 
planetary  system." 

"  The  principal  elements  of  this  atabilitf  are, 
the  Invariability  of  the  major  axes  of  the  planHary 
otbilsdemonstratedbf  Laplace(1773aiid  1784),La- 
(range,  and  Poiseon;  the  long  periodical 
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restricted  within  narrow  limits, of  the  excenlri  cities 
of  two  large  and  remole  planetti,  Jupiler  and 
Saturn  ;  the  distribution  of  the  masses,  since  the 
maasof  Jupiter  itself,  the  greatest  of  all  the  planet- 
ary bodies,  is  onlv  jj^r  "f  ^^^^  "^  'he  all-con- 
tmlling  central  body ;  and  lastly,  the  arr«ng<!meDt, 
that,  by  the  primordial  plan  uf  creation,  and  by  the 
mode  of  their  origination,  all  the  planets  of  the 
aoUr  system  move  in  one  direction  both  in  regard 
to  translation  and  lo  rotation,  in  orbiU  of  small 
and  lillle  varying  eltipticity,  and  in  planets  having 
only  moderate  differences  of  inclinalion  ;  and  that 
the  periods  of  revolution  of  the  different  planets 

"These  elements  of  stability,  elements,  as  it 
were,  of  the  preBervation  and  continuance  of  the 
"  life  "  of  the  planets,  are  allached  to  the  condition 
of  mutual  action  within  Ihe  interior  of  a  circum< 
scribed  circle.  If,  by  the  arrival  from  the  regions 
of  exterior  space  of  a  cosmical  body  not  previously 
belonging  to  the  system,  this  condilion  cease 
(Laplace,  Expos,  dti.  Syat.  du  Monde,  p.  309  and 
391),  then,  indeed,  there  might  ensue,  as  the  result 
either  of  new  forces  of  attraction,  or  of  a  shock, 
consFquences  injurious  or  destructive  to  that 
which  now  exi^tfl,  until  at  last,  after  a  long  con- 
flict, a  new  equilibrium  should  be  produced.  The 
consideration  of  Ihe  possible  arrival  of  a  comet  in 
a  hyperbolic  path  from  remote  reg>ions,  even 
though  the  smallness  of  its  mass  should  be  com- 
pensated by  an  enormous  velocity,  could  only  oc- 
casion uneasinesB  to  an  imagination  which  should 
be  inaccessible  to  the  re-sssurine  deductions  of 
the  calculus  of  probabilities.  Uhose  traveling 
clouds,  the  inlerior  comets  of  our  system,  are  as 
far  from  being  dangerous  to  the  stability  of  the 
system  as  are  the  great  inclinations  of  the  orbits 
of  some  of  the  small  planets  situated  between 
Hars  and  Jupiler.  That  which  most  be  desig. 
nated  ax  a  mere  ponibUiig  lies  beyond  ilie  domain 
Physical  Description  of  the  Universe. 
Science  ought  not  to  pass  from  its  true  domain 
into  the  misty  land  of  eosmological  dreams." — 
p.  401. 

It  is  one  of  the  disadvantngos  of  M.  Hum- 
boldt's method,  that  the  reader  is  ant  to  be 
whelmed  with  the  number  and  diversity 
of  the  facts  brought  before  him,  as  well  as 
fused  by  tlie  want  of  that  distinctness  to 
which  he  may  have  been  accustomed  in  the 
itudy  of  the  separate  sciences.  But  as  a  re- 
pertory of  observations,  and  an  epitome  of 
physical  literature,  the  entire  work,  we  doubt 
not,  will  have  a  value  nil  its  own.  It  will 
probably  become  the  means  of  exciting  a 
healthy  desire  for  exact  information,  and 
thus  promote,  to  &ome  extent,  the  real 
interests  of  science.  On  the  one  division  of 
the  "  Cosmos "  embraced  by  this  third 
volume,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  extracts 
already  given  to  suggest  a  few  thoughts 
which,  we  hope,  will  not  be  unwelcome  to 
readers  whoSe  habits  mi^iVi  iwraiKxt*  "iaw^ 
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to  elaborate  and    rigidly  scientifio  discus- 
sions. 

Tub  Visible  Heavens  are  spread  around 
us,  night  and  day,  offering  to  the  naked  eye 
wide  fields  of  space  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  grandeur,  brilliancy,  and  loveliness. 

During  the  day  our  sieps  are  guided  by 
the  familiar  yet  mysterious  presence  of  light, 
touching  every  form  as  with  an  aerial  gar- 
ment, and  painting  everything  with  its  own 
color  in  an  endless  profusion  of  tints  and 
shades,  modified  by  passing  through  innumer- 
able substances,  bending  back  entire  or  un- 
broken from  innumerable  surfaces,  and,  by 
gentle  touches  of  a  delicate  nerve,  revealing 
to  us  the  presence  of  things  so  near  that  we 
can  touch  them,  or  so  far  off  that  the  prac- 
tised intellect  is  strained  to  calculate  their 
distance,  and  the  wearied  imagination  folds 
its  wing  and  gives  up  the  attempt  to  follow 
it  in  thought.  Our  own  earth,  instead  of 
being  something  contrary  to  the  visible 
heavens,  is  a  portion  of  them  ;  so  that  we  are 
as  truly  in  the  heavens  where  we  are  as  we 
could  be  in  any  other  point  of  space.  One 
can  hardly  conceive  of  anything  so  perpetu- 
ally assuring  us  of  the  presence  of  God  as 
this  all-pervading  luminousness.  A  world  of 
blind  men  would,  in  all  likelihood,  associate 
their  ideas  of  that  Presence  more  vividly 
than  we  can  understand,  with  the  other  en- 
trances of  wisdom  ;  but  as  for  us,  the  great 
Maker  is  perpetually  showing  us  his  curious, 
and  exquisite,  and  ever  multiplying  works, 
by  pouring  everywhere  around  us  the  light 
of  heaven,  and  endowing  us  with  the  glorious 
faculty  of  sight ;  and  this  faculty  of  sight — 
so  manifestly  bestowed  for  purposes  beyond 
itself — for  what  purposes  has  it  been  given  ? 
If  light  is  made  for  the  eye,  and  the  eye  is 
made  for  light,  are  not  both  made  for  ulterior 
ends  ?  Have  we  any  means  of  learning  what 
those  ulterior  ends  are  ?  One  of  them  sug- 
gests itself  at  once.  The  contemplative  and 
reasoning  mind  is  thus  helped  to  commune  with 
Him  who  is  invisible.  As  the  mind  cannot 
directly  see  the  visible,  and  the  eye  is  not 
the  medium  through  which  the  invisible  is 
apprehended,  while  yet  there  is  an  actual 
connexion  between  the  two^between  the 
physical  phenomenon  called  sight  and  the 
spiritual  act  called  apprehension — we  can- 
not but  conclude  that  there  is  something 
deeper  than  poetry  in  the  images  that  diver- 
sify the  sublime  truth,  "  God  is  light." 
While  to  the  eye,  and  through  the  eye  to 
the  mind,  the  majesty  of  his  works  is  made 
known,  the  emotions  excited  by  such  dis- 
coverJes  are  intended  to  arise  to  Him  as  the 


central  fount  of  light,  the  creator  of  its  pro- 
perties, the  disposer  of  its  movements,  the 
author  of  its  harmonized  suberviency  to  the 
complex  purposes  of  infinite  wisdom :  thus 
does  He  become  the  object  of  thought,  of 
devout  admiration,  of  love,  of  worship,  to  the 
reflecting  beholder  of  His  works.  As  the 
light  is  not  of  earth,  but  radiates  or  unduhtet 
to  it  from  the  central  orb  of  the  solar  system, 
the  planets  are  rendered  visible  to  us  by 
their  reflected  light,  and  the  sun  itself  shines 
on  us  with  his  own  splendor.  Confining  our 
views,  then,  to  the  system  to  which  our  owa 
planet  belongs,  with  a  brightness  nearly  two 
thousand  times  less  than  that  of  Venus,  and 
nearly  a  thousand  times  greater  than  that  of 
Jupiter  and  the  remoter  planets,  we  are  able 
at  all  times  to  refresh  the  eye,  the  intellect, 
and  the  imagination  with  a  panorama  with 
which  all  the  noblest  works  of  man  are  unfit 
to  be  compared — the  landscapes  of  earth— 
the  everchanging  sea — the  graceful  and  fan- 
tastic clouds — the  silvery  moon — the  trem- 
blingly brilliant  Venus — the  fiery  Mars — and 
the  majestic  sun.  With  what  feelings  do  we 
look  on  any  part  of  this  spectacle,  so  vast,  so 
gorgeous,  so  infinitely  varied  ?  We  blame 
the  idolater  who  bows  down  to  the  oelestisl 
spheres  ro  adoration;  we  rebuke  the  pan- 
theist who  imagines  that  all  these  sublime 
worlds  are  but  the  separate  portions  of  the 
grand  unity  to  which  he  gives  the  awful 
name  of  God ;  but  have  we  no  God  beyond 
the  precincts  of  our  temples  ?  Do  we  rever- 
ently acknowledge  in  these  dazzling  lights  of 
space  the  memorials  and  the  proofs  that  He 
whom  we  cannot  see  is  everywhere  present, 
ordering  their  courses,  kindling  their  fires, 
preserving  their  relations  to  each  other,  and 
to  us,  and  to  the  boundless  universe  ?  Are 
we  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  the  reason, 
the  instincts  of  the  heart,  and  the  lessons  of 
revelation  ?  Men  seem  to  forget  that  reve- 
lation appeals — from  first  to  last — to  these 
silent,  yet  constant  witnesses  of  God's  mri- 
sible  perfections,  and  that  in  proportion  to 
our  habitual  reverence  of  Him  amid  these 
witnesses,  will  be  the  depth,  the  solemnity, 
the  humility,  the  devoutness  of  our  affections, 
when  His  spirit  teaches  us  from  the  Holy 
Book,  or  helps  us  in  the  unutterable  yearn- 
ings of  our  worship.  It  is  not  possible  to 
survey  with  calm  intelligence  the  unveiled 
glories  of  the  visible  heavens  without  being 
either  excited  to  devotion,  or  reproved  by 
every  cloud,  and  every  sunbeam,  and  every 
planet,  for  our  ungodliness.  It  is  among 
the  saddest  reproaches  of  man,  the  severest 
proofs  of  that  alienation  from  God  with  which 
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the  Gospel  charges  him,  that  while  his  philo- 
sophy saves  him — if  it  be  philosophy — from 
idolatry  aad  from  pantheism,  he  perverts  the 
very  perfection,  and  permanence,  and  ampli- 
tude of  the  divine  operations  into  excuses  for 
the  practical  ignoring  of  this  presence.  Il 
did  not  come  within  the  plan  of  M.  Hum- 
boldt to  do  more  than  describe  the  **  Cosmos," 
and  he  has  rigidly  abstained  from  theological 
considerations.  We  are  not  presuming  to 
criticise  the  wisdom  of  such  a  plan,  or  to 
judge  of  the  religious  emotions  of  one  who 
has  contributed  so  largely  to  our  instruction 
and  delight ;  yet  we  cannot  forbear  to  ani- 
madvert on  the  habit  which  has  become  so 
prevalent  of  writing  scientific  treatises,  as 
though  there  were  no  God,  and  of  so  reading 
them  as  to  forget  him.  We  feel  it  to  be  not 
the  least  momentous  of  our  own  literary 
duties  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to  hinder  this 
divorce  of  physical  truth  from  theological 
belief  and  religious  emotions.  Deep  as  is 
our  gratitude  to  those  who  teach  us  to  look 
on  the  heavens  with  an  intelligence  that  im- 
measurably enhances  our  admiration — to 
those  especially  who,  by  the  aid  of  improved 
instruments,  carry  us  so  far  into  the  depths 
of  space  with  its  enldess  successions  of  as- 


tonishing creations;  while  we  regard  the 
progress  of  astronomical  science  with  pro- 
found interest  and  heartfelt  joy;  while  we 
regard  the  conquests  of  reason  and  ingenuity 
and  perseverance  over  ignorance,  and  pre- 
judice and  superstition  with  feelings  allied  to 
the  triumphant ; — we  shudder  at  the  impiety 
of  contemplating  these  magnificent  discover- 
ies in  cold  abandonment  of  our  noblest  duty 
— the  duty  of  acknowledging  and  adoring 
the  Creator  of  all  these  wonders,  and  of  the 
human  powers  by  which  they  have  been  ex- 
plored for  us,  and  expounded  to  us.  Why 
expatiate  on  the  beauties  of  a  poem,  and 
overlook  the  genius  which  produced  them  ? 
Why  lavish  our  admiration  on  the  decora* 
tions  of  a  temple  without  thinking  of  the 
architect?  Still  more — infinitely  more — 
emphatically,  where  is  the  sound  judgment, 
the  correct  taste,  the  spiritual  wholeness  of 
the  man  who  yields  to  the  luxury  of  contem- 
plation, or  to  the  severer  and  purer  satisfac- 
tions of  the  disciplined  intellect  amid  the 
demonstrations  of  creating  power  and  wis- 
dom, without  lifting  up  his  heart  in  swelling 
praise  to  Him  who  puts  forth  all  these  de- 
monstrations to  awaken  our  attention  and  to 
win  our  love  ? 


From  Blaokvood'i  Magaiine. 
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A  p£R80N  whose  official  duties  made  him 
better  acquainted  with  man  than  with  books, 
told  us  that  he  had  marked  it  as  a  peculiarity 
of  all  city  mobs,  that  there  were  certain  faces 
seen  among  them  as  uniformly  as  if  they 
were  a  physical  phenomenon  of  the  develop- 
ment of  crowds,  and  seen  or  heard  of  at  no 
other  time,  and  in  no  other  circumstances. 
Were  it  a  conflagration,  an  execution,  a  street 
accident,  a  riot — whatever  form  the  mob  as- 
sumed, these  faces  invariably  formed  part  of 
it  When  the  assemblage  had  dispersed, 
they  were  lost  to  sight,  almost  to  memory. 
In  the  hours  of  calmness  and  order,  no  one 
knew  or  thought  of  them ;  but  when  the  hu- 
man elements  heaved  with  commotion,  there 
they  were  again  with  their  squalid  costume 
and  sinister  countenances.  And  it  was  a  pe- 
culiarity of  these  mysterious  figures,  that 
hough  their  whole  aspect  and  conduct  car-  ' 


ried  conviction  that  they  were  the  presiding 
demons  of  the  scene,  yet,  if  there  were  real 
turbulence  and  crime — and  some  were  tried 
and  punished  as  partakers  in  the  popular 
excess — they  never  were  among  the  number. 
A  misty  consciousness  that  such  beings  had 
played  a  powerful  part  in  the  evil  drama  re- 
mained ;  but  of  their  individuality  as  human 
beings  walking  the  earth  and  capable  of  be- 
ing apprehended  by  the  detective  force,  and 
requiring  to  plead  to  an  indictment,  there 
was  no  distinct  trace. 

These  remarks  recalled  an  impression  vir- 
idly  created  by  some  names  which  are  found 
crossing  the  page  of  history.  In  times  of 
terror,  and  excitement,  and  crime,  they  are 
sure  to  be  prominent  and  conspicuous  ;  when 
the  storm  is  passed,  they  are  gone  with  it — 
nor  is  any  relic  of  their  presence  found  in  the 
wreck.    In  the  seizures,  imprisonments,  trials* 
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bantsbments,  mutilations,  bangings,  bebead- 
ings,  disembowellings,  and  quarterings,  they 
have  no  more  share  than  disembodied  spirits. 
They  disappear  from  the  page  of  history  un- 
til it  has  to  record  some  new  plot  or  outbreak. 
Among  the  most  mysterious  and  remarkable 
of  these  beings  was  Robert  Ferguson,  com- 
monly known  as  Ferguson  the  Plotter.  In 
this  character  our  readers  will  at  once  recog- 
nize him.  They  will  remember  bis  evil  bod- 
ing name,  ever  recurring  with  every  new  plot 
or  commotion  in  the  uneasy  times  which  saw 
the  Stewart  dynasty  go  out,  and  the  Han- 
over come  in ;  but  save  these  disjointed  re- 
collections of  crime  and  turbulence,  they  will 
possess  no  embodied  idea  of  Robert  Fergu- 
son, who  was  bom  and  died,  and  bad  an  in- 
dependent individual  existence,  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  political  convulsions  of 
which  he  was  a  never-failing  feature.  A  tur- 
bulent kind  of  discontinuity  marks  his  fre- 
quent appearance  in  the  indexes  of  our  ordi- 
nary works  of  history.  We  take  the  follow- 
ing at  random  from  different  books,  setting 
them  down  as  if  they  were  an  index  : — 

FeRGUsON,  Rev.RoBERT,  chaplain  to  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, 

Chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Monmoutli^s  army — 

Plots  against  King  Charles  If. 

Plots  against  King  James. 

Plots  against  King  William. 

Plots  against  Queen  Anne. 

His  plan  for  murdering  Charles  IL  and  his 
brother  at  the  play-house.  Pursued,  and 
hides  himself  in  tlie  Edinburgh  jail. 


Nor  does  it  serve  to  cement  these  hetero- 
geneous  performances  into  a  biographical 
unity,  to  find  that  he  was  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in   Scotland,  and  an   Independent 
clergyman  in  England— or  to  know  that  he 
wrote  a  Sober  Inquiry  into  the  Mature,  Mea- 
sure, and  Principle  of  Moral  Virtue,  in  dis- 
iinciionfrom  Gospel  Holiness, — that  he  kept 
an  academy  at  Islington — held  a  commission 
in  the  Dutch  army — was  housekeeper  to  the 
Board  of  Customs,  and  aspired  to  be  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.     Altogether,  he  un- 
failingly impresses  those  who  come  across  his 
name,  in  guises  so  grotesquely  contrasted, 
as  a  character  well  worth  knowing.     But  if 
the  reader  endeavor  to  make  acquaintance 
with  him  through  the  ordinary  legitimate 
channels  of  historical  knowledge,  we  warn 
him  that  he  is  sure  signally  to  fail.     As  well 
might  he  try  to  discover  the  haunts  of  some 
cunning  old  file  of  a  swindler,  who  has  baffled 
the  detective  police  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tarjr,  by  merely  walking  along  WhUecbapel,  I 


and  making  inquiry  for  bim  by  name  from 
door  to  door.     If  you  would  have  a  particle 
of  a  chance  of  entering  into  the  confidence  of 
such  a  person,  and  learn  the  events  of  his 
career,  you  must  mix  with  the  society  he 
keeps,  and  to  that  end  imbibe  some  evil 
breath  and  uDlttlubrious  liquids — make  ac- 
quaintance v^lHy-un presentable  gentry — fre- 
quent very  qiMtionable  places — and,  in  the 
end,  surroupd  your  own  reputation  with  a 
kind  of  oftnsive  haze,  long  esteemed  by  po- 
lice authorities  to  be  premonitory  of  an  ap- 
pea^t^fA2to  some  day  or  other  before  the  sitting 
magistrate.     Investigations  which  we  have 
earned  on  for  some  time  have  forced  us  into 
literaiy  company  of  this  sort — the  kind  of 
company  in  which  one  may  meet  such  men 
as  Ferguson.    Through  obscure  placards  and 
broad  pieces — hazy  musty  correspondence — 
dreary  investigations  by  secretaries  of  state 
into  plots  and  machinations — pamphlets  and 
books,  which,  in  their  stupidity  and  ribald 
malignity,  have  impressed  us  with  unsavory 
recollections  as  of  a  tramp-house  or  night- 
cellar, — we  have  made  some  little  acquaint- 
ance with  this  Robert  Ferguson ;  and  we  now 
propose  to  offer  our  reader  an  introduction 
to   the  distinguished  individual  whose  ac- 
quaintance it  has  been  our  lot  to  cultivate. 

The  records  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary  in- 
form us  that,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1681,  **  John 
Spreull,  apothecarie,  and  Robert  Ferguson 
of  Letterpin,"  were  indicted  for  treason  and 
rebellion.    The  proceedings  against  Spreull 
were  remarkable  for  their  severity,  and  have 
been  amply  recorded  in  the  histories  of  the 
times.     He  was  charged  with  accession  to 
the  rising  which  terminated  in  the  affair  of 
Both  well  Bridge,  and  was  repeatedly  sub- 
jected to  the  torture.    With  him,  the  records 
and  the  histories  both  deal  fully.    About  the 
other  prisoner  there  is  only  one  very  brief 
statement.     "  Robert  Ferguson  of  Letterpin 
confesses  he  was  in  arms  with  the  rebels  at 
Bothwell  Bridge  in  June,  1679,  and  acknow- 
ledges that  it  was  a  rebellion ;  and  comes  to 
the  King's  will,  and  throws  himself  upon  his 
mercy,  and  begs  pardon,  and  is  content  to 
take  the  bond  never  to  rise  in  arms  against 
the  King  nor  his  authority;    and  has  re- 
nounced, and  is  content  to  renounce,  his  es- 
tate in  the  King's  favors."    Wodrow  won- 
ders how  it  is  that  the  Record  is  afterwards 
silent  about  Ferguson — that  his  submission 
is  followed  by  no  act  of  forfeiture  or  attainder. 
We  shall  see  presently  that  he  had  through 
all  his  life  a  peculiar  faculty  for  instanta- 
neously paralysing,  where  he  did  not  evade, 
a\\  (inmltial  proceedings  against  him ;  and  this 
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IS  one  of  the  peculiarities  which  render  it  so 
difficult  to  follow  his  career  through  the  ordi- 
nary histories. 

He  had  probably  secured  his  interest  in  a 
high  quarter  before  he  came  to  trial.     His 
subsequent  machinations  were  in  support  of 
the  pretensions  of  the  clement  victor  of  Both- 
well  Bride  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  he  had  then 
devoted  himself  to  Monmouth's  service,  and 
secured  his  protection.     In  the  very  same 
year  when  the  insurrection  was  suppressed, 
he  performed  a  service  for  his  new  master, 
which,  had  it  been  known  in  the  Scottish  Privy 
Council  and  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  would 
have  procured  him  scant  favor  there.     In 
the  year  1769  the  political  world  of  London 
was  startled,  and  almost  appalled,  by  the 
appearance  of  a  pamphlet,  called,  in  a  spirit 
of  savage  mockery,  "An  Appeal  from  the 
Country  to  the  City,  for  the  Preservation  of 
his  Majesty^s  person,   liherly  property^  and 
the  Protestant  Religion.**    The  preservation 
of  his  majesty's  person  is  pleaded  on  the 
same  rhetorical  principle  as  the  Irish  debtor's 
instruction,  not  to  duck  the  bailiff  in  the 
horse-pond.    "  Perhaps,"  says  Ralph  the  his- 
torian, "there  never  was  a  paper  publicly 
'distributed  in  which  a  King  was  so  confi- 
dently told  how  much  he  is  in  the  power  of 
his  subjects;  in  which  the  murder  of  that 
£jng  is  so  familiarly  discoursed  of;  in  which 
provision  is  so  openly  made  to  dispose  of  the 
succession  by  force  of  arms,"  and  so  forth. 
It  indeed  passes  far  beyond  the  dull  routine 
of  the  common  pamphlets  of  the  day.     One 
can  yet  imagine,  in  that  age  of  plots  and  ter- 
rors, how  exciting  its  influence  must  have 
been.     It  has  throughout  a  broad  dash  of 
rude  picturesque  eloquence.  Foremost  among 
the  objects  of  note  in  that  day  in  London  was 
the  new  Monument,  which,  like  a  tall  bully, 
lifted  its  head  and  lied.    From  the  top  of  it  the 
Protestant  citizen  is  supposed  to  contemplate 
London  given  up  to  the  Duke  of  York  and 
his  abetters.    We  pass  over  what  takes  place 
within  the  domestic  circle,  as  not  likely  to  be 
visible  from  the  Monument,  even  if  it  did  oc-. 
cur.     When  the  worst  has  been  there  done, 
*'  then,"  says  the  author,  "  represent  to  your- 
selves the  Tower  playing  off  its  cannon,  and 
battering  down  your  houses  about  your  ears. 
Also,  casting  your  eye  towards  Smith  field, 
imagine  you  see  your  father  or  your  mother, 
or  some  of  your  nearest  and  dearest  relations 
tied  to  a  stake  in  the  midst  of  flames,  when, 
with  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up  to  heaven,  they 
scream  and  cry  out  to  that  God  for  whose 
cause  they  die."     Then  lashing  himself  up  to 
a  holier  and  higher  tone  of  indignation,  he 


concludes  his  picture  thus :  "  Fancy  you  be- 
hold those  beautiful  churches,  erected  for  the 
true  worship  of  God,  abused  and  turned  into 
idolatrous  temples,  to  the  dishonor  of  Christ 
and   scandal  of  religion!    the  ministers  of 
God's  holy  word  torn  in  pieces  before  your 
eyes,  and  their  very  best  friends  not  dar- 
ing even  to  speak  in  their  behalf!     Your 
trading's  bad,  and  in  a  manner  lost  already ; 
but  then  the  only  commodity  will  be  fire  and 
sword :  the  only  object,  women  running  with 
their  hair  about  their  ears,  men  covered  with 
blood,  children  sprawling  under  horses'  feet, 
and  only  the  walls  of  houses  left  standing." 
The  object  of  the  appeal  is,  of  course,  to  di- 
rect the  nation's  hopes  towards  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth.     His  claim  is  stated  somewhat 
bluntly,  and  by  no  means  in  a  shape  fitted  to 
conciliate   monarchial   predilections.      "  No 
person,"  he  says,  "is  ntter  than  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth — as  well  for  quality, 
courage,  and  conduct,  as  for  that  his  life  and 
fortune  depends  upon  the  same  bottom  with 
yours.     He  will  stand   by  you ;    therefore 
ought  you  to  stand  by  him.     And  remember 
the  old  rule  is.  He  who  hath  the  worst  title 
ever  makes  the  best  King — as   being  con- 
strained by  a  gracious  government  to, supply 
what  he  wants  in  title  :  that  instead  of  God 
and  my  right,  his  motto  may  be,  God  and 
my  people."     Ralph  says  truly,  that  the  au- 
thor discusses  with  great  coolness  the  proba- 
ble murder  of  the  King,  but  he  does  not 
speak  of  it  as  a  thing  to  be  commended  or 
desired.     On  the  contrary,  with  a  kind  of 
ruffianly  jocularity,   under   the  shadow  of 
metaphors,   parables,   and   classical    prece- 
dents, he  indicates  the  Duke  of  York  as  the 
prospective  murderer  of  his  brother ;  and  he 
concludes  his  exhortation  in  these  solemn 
terms :  "  You  (the  citizens  of  London)  are 
the  persons  who  must  revenge  your  sove- 
reign's violent  death ;  which,  if  ever  it  should 
happen,  the  countries,  one  and  all,  would  be 
ready  to  assist  you.     But  heaven  defend  us 
from  the  occasion !     God  preserve  the  King, 
and  send  your  city  to  prosper  ;  which  is  the 
constant  and  hearty  prayer  of  your  friend  and 
servant,  Junius  BauTtrs." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  reference  to  the  Black 
Box  Pamphlets,  of  which  we  shall  shortly 
have  to  speak,  alludes  to  the  Appeal  from 
the  Country  to  the  Town  as  undoubtedly  the 
work  of  our  hero.  He  tells  us  on  the  occa- 
sion, that  "  Ferguson,  a  desperate  and  flagi- 
tious incendiary,  who  seemea  to  love  plots  for 
the  very  pleasure  his  dark  spirit  found  in  agi- 
tating and  storing  intrigues,  was  at  that  time 
the  manager  of  a  vtv^^^fe  y^\x<\ts.^-^\^'^^^^^^^ 
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teemed  with  the  productions  best  calculated 
to  agitate  the  public  mind."* 

We  cannot  leave  the  Appeal  without  no- 
ticbg  one  amiable  feature  m  it — the  author's 
kind  and  generous  appreciation  of  one  for 
whom  he  felt  the  disinterested  attachment 
and  admiration  of  a  kindred  spirit — namely, 
Titus  Oates.  *'  In  my  whole  lifetime,"  he 
says, ."  qf  all  the  histories  I  have  ever  read  or 
heard  of,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  any  action  more  bold  or  gallant  than 
was  that  of  Dr.  Oates's  discovery.  For  one 
single  man,  as  he  did,  to  fly  in  the  face  of  so 
prevailing  a  party  as  they  were,  without  any 
second  to  back  him ;  to  persist  and  justify 
his  evidence  after  the  many  discountenances 
were  at  first  shown  him ;  to  accuse  persons 
of  that  high  quality,  power,  and  revenue, 
when  Everard  had  before  been  denied  tne 
benefit  of  the  sun,  and  kept  close  prisoner  in 
a  dungeon  for  four  years  together,  only  for 
coming  over  to  discover  that  the  Papists  be- 
yond sea  had  a  design  to  bring  in  Popery 
here ;  when  Justice  Godfrey  had  been  mur- 
dered only  for  acquainting  the  council  with 
what  he  told  him  ;  and  for  him  to  adhere  to 
his  information — certainly  nothing  could  be 
more  bold  or  brave." 

We  believe  that  it  is  impossible  at  the 
present  day  to  form  a  conception  of  the  fierce 
excitement  which  such  exhortations  created 
in  the  days  of  Shaftsbury  and  Huddleston, 
of  the  hunted  covenant  in  Scotland,  and  the 
suspected  mass  in  St.  James's.  Ralph  tells 
us  that  the  publisher,  named  Harris,  was 
prosecuted,  and  that,  when  the  case  came 
on,  the  Guildhall  was  crowded  by  the  zeal- 
ous anti-Catholics  of  the  city.  The  Recorder 
hoped  that  they  had  rather  come  "  to  blush 
for  him  than  to  five  him  encouragement ;"  a 
jocular  effort  which  the  mob  responded  to  by 
nearty  cheers,  when  the  jury  brought  a  ver- 
dict of  "  guilty  of  selling  the  book  ' — one  of 
those  English  circuitous  acquittals  which  puz- 
zle and  take  by  surprise  the  rest  of  mankind, 
who  are  slow  to  understand  how  the  word 
guilty  conveys  the  sense  of  acquittal. 

In  this  Appeal  to  the  public  there  was  no 
attempt  to  assert  the  legitimacy  of  Mon- 
mouth. The  historical  allusions  with  which 
it  was  enriched  pointed  to  his  real  position. 
Thus  it  was  stated,  as  a  precedent,  that  on 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  "  no  other 
expedient  could  be  found  to  pacify  the  up- 
roar of  the  multitude,  but  the  choosing  of 
King  Philip's  illegitimate  son,  Aridseus,  who, 
notwithstanding  be  was  a  man  but  of  reason- 
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able  parts  himself,  mieht,  as  they  thought, 
perform  that  office  wefl  enough  by  the  help 
of  his  wise  protector  Perdiccas."  This  is  a 
gentle  allusion  to  the  task  to  be  assigned  to 
Shaftsbury  or  Achitophel. 

But  the  ink  was  scarcely  dry  when  the 
plotter's  restless  genius  alighted  on  a  bolder 
project,  and  he  resolved  to  create  a  general 
belief  throughout  Britain  that  Charles  had 
been  married  to  Lucy  Walters  or  Barlow,  the 
mother  of  the  duke.  The  plan  which  he 
adopted  displayed  profound  sagacity.  Having 
to  ODtain  credit  for  a  bold  falsehood  from  the 
unthinking  multitude,  he  judged  cunningly 
that  the  best  plan  was  to  divert  their  atten- 
tion away  from  the  main  statement  which  he 
wished  them  to  believe,  to  some  matter  sec- 
ondary and  arising  out  of  it,  but  which  in- 
ferred its  truth.  It  was  in  this  manner  that 
Burke  hoaxed  poor  Goldsmith ;  making  him 
believe  that  his  friend  had  heard  him  utter- 
ing some  conceited  remarks  in  the  street 
about  the  indiscriminate  multitude  who  were 
gazing  at  a  parcel  of  painted  women,  but  al- 
lowed a  man  of  genius  like  him  to  pass  unno- 
ticed. Goldsmith  expressed  a  gentle  doubt 
Burke  skilfully  withdrew  his  simple  friend's 
attention  from  the  original  question  of  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  whole  charge,  by 
asking  him  how  it  was  possible  that  they 
could  have  heard  the  words  if  he  had  not  ut- 
tered them  ?  To  which  Goldsmith  assented 
— "Very  true."  Now  much  in  the  same 
manner  Ferguson  avoided  the  original  ques- 
tion of  the  marriage  by  fixing  the  public  at- 
tention on  the  question, — What  had  become 
of  a  certain  box  containing  the  documents 
connected  with  the  marriage  ?  Hence  there 
appeared  on  the  15th  May,  1680,  A  Letter 
to  a  Person  of  Honor,  concerning  the  Black 
Box,  This  box,  with  its  precious  contents, 
was  said  to  have  been  committed  to  Dr. 
Cosin,  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  transferred  it 
to  his  son-in-law.  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard ;  and 
where  was  it  now  ?  The  match  took — the 
public  mind  was  in  a  flame.  The  history  of 
the  beautiful  duke,  the  popular  idol,  interest- 
ing as  it  was  before,  was  now  surrounded  by 
a  more  lustrous  halo  of  romance.  It  was  em- 
bodied in  a  novel  called  The  Perplexed  Prince, 
which  achieved  a  popularity  undeserved  by 
its  literature  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Ferguson  added  the  inventive  pow- 
ers of  the  novelist  to  his  other  qualifications. 

The  formidable  influence  of  this  bold  false- 
hood may  be  estimated  by  the  earnestness  of 
the  plans  adopted  to  counteract  it.  All  the 
persons  who  were  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in 
the  pamphlet,  or  who  were  said  by  busy 
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rumor  to  liave  beeo  acquainted  vith  tha  ez- 
isUuce  of  the  important  docnmeats,  were 
examined  by  the  Privy  Council ;  &nd  the 
king  published  more  than  one  solemn  assur- 
ance in  the  gaiette,  calling  God  to  witness 
that  he  had  not  been  married  to  Lucy  Bar- 
low, or  to  any  other  woman  besides  the 
queen. 

The  letter  on  the  Black  Box  was  not  pub- 
lished by  any  bookseller,  hut  was  circulated 
through  a  system  of  promulgation  so  artful- 
ly arranged  as  lo  b<wle  any  effort  to  reach 
the  author.  Ferguson  seems  to  have  escap- 
ed snspioion ;  and  it  was  only  when  the 
papers  of  an  iudividual  named  Charleton 
were  searched  after  the  Ryehouse  Plot,  that 
a  printer's  bill  indicated  Ferguson  as  the 
aumor  of  the  Black  Box.*  We  shall  see 
that  be  acknowledged  it  himself  at  a  late 
period  of  his  life  ;  but,  of  course,  his  testi- 
mony is  the  better  of  confirmation.  From 
his  ambuscade  he  forthwith  discharged  an- 
other bolt,  called,  A  Letter  lo  a  penon  of 
Honor,  (onceming  the  King'i  diiavowinq  Ikt 
having  been  mearied  (o  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
tTumlk'i  Mother.  The  ingenious  effrontery  of 
thb  document  has  been  rarely  paralleled.  The 
king  is  not  to  blame  for  aught  but  weakuess' : 
the  wicked  attempt  to  deprive  a  wife  of  her 
fair  fame,  and  a  young  prince  of  his  birth- 
right, is  attributed  to  the  Papist  duke. 
With  masterly  adroitness  the  compliance 
which  he  thus  exacts  from  bis  docile  brother 
is  described  as  but  a  parallel  to  the  course 
which  he  attempted  to  follow  towads  Anne 
Hyde,  the  humble  wife  whom  be  too  hud,  in 
bis  days  of  youth  and  romance,  selected 
from  his  subjects.  But  even  in  professing  to 
spare  the  king,  there  is  a  scornful  reckless- 
ness in  the  author's  manner,  which  makes  it 
almost  questionable  whether  his  knave  or 
his  fool  looks  more  miserable  and  mud-be- 
spattered. "  Though  his  majesty,"  he  says, 
"  be  a  prince  of  that  clearness  of  uoder- 
etaading  that  they  cannot  baffle  him  by  false 
reasoaings,  yet  be  had  so  much  of  James's 
(i.  e.  bis  grandfather's)  tiraidnesa,  that  they 
can  huff  and  overcome  him  to  things  most 
opposite  to  his  judgment,  as  well  as  cross  to 
his  interests."  And  he  points  his  moral  by 
an  impudent  little  anecdote  about  the  modem 
Solomon,  which  is  amu»Dg  enough,  whether 
true  or  false.  A  Scottish  laird  bad  been 
hard  pressed  by  Burleigh  to  give  his  opinion 
of  the  character  of  bim  who  was  to  be  the 
statesman's  master.  "  If  your  lordship  know 
a  jackanapes,"  said  the  laird,  "you  cannot 
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but  understand  that  if  I  have  him  in  my 
hands  I  can  make  him  bite  you ;  whereas, 
if  you  get  bim  into  your  hands,  you  eon 
mske  him  Inte  me." 

These  publications  were  contemporarr 
with  those  remarkable  progresses  by  whion 
the  duke  sought  to  form  a  popular  piarty 
throughout  England,  by  the  sheer  effect  of 
giving  the  people  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
his  handsome  person.  As  the  courtiers  used 
to  walk  round  the  elate  dinner  of  the  royal 
family  at  Versailles,  so  the  peasantry  were 
allowed  to  walk  round  the  table  where  Ab< 
Bolom  showed  them  that 

"  Whale'er  he  did  was  done  with  so  nnch  ease, 
In  him  alone  'twas  natural  to  please ; 
His  motions  all  accompanied  with  grace. 
And  parwdiae  was  painted  in  his  face."  - 

Though  the  full  extent  of  Ferguson's 
literary  services  to  the  duke's  cause  might 
not  then  he  known,  yet  he  was  recognised  as 
a  leading  spirit  among  the  motley  group  who 
congregated  round  toe  handsome  aspirant. 
Dryden,  after  leaving  Nathan  Tate  to  fill  up 
the  humbler  groups  in  the  picture,  takes  up 
the  pen  himself  to  describe  the  plotter  by 
the  blighting  name  of  Judas : 

"Some  fature  hopes — some  present  payment 

To  sell  their  conscience  and  espouse  the  cause; 
Such  stipends  those  vile  hirelings  best  befit, 
Priests  without  grace,  and  poeta  without  wit 
Shall  that  falae  HebronitA  escape  our  curse, 
Judas— that  keeps  the  rebels'  pension  parse  : 
Judas — that  pays  the  treason  writers'  fee  ; 
Judai — that  well   deserve*  his    namesake's 

Who  at  Jeruujem's  own  gate  erects 
His  college  for  a  nuraery  of  sects — 
YooDg  propheia  with  an  early  care  secnres. 
And  with  the  dung  of  his  own  arts  manures. 
What  have  the  men  of  Hebron  here  to  do  T 
What  part  in  Israel's  promised  land  have 
.     you  J" 

The  Hebronites  are  the  Scots.  The  "  Col- 
lege for  a  nursery  of  sects"  is  explained  by 
an  allusion  of  Anthony  Wood,  to  mean 
"  Robert  Ferguson,  a  noted  Scotch  divine, 
who  taught  hoys  grammar  and  university 
learning  at  lahnglon."*  We  would  lose  a 
second  master-sketch  of  Ferguson  were  we 
not  to  quote  what  Scott  says  of  him  in  the 
notes  to  Abtalom and  AchUopktl.  "Through 
the  whole  of  his  busy  and  aesperate  career, 
he  appears  to  have  been  guided  less  by  any 
principle,  moral  and  political,  than  by  the 
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mere  pleasure  of  dealing  in  matters  deep 
and  dangerous,  and  exerting  his  ingenuity  to 
shake  the  quiet  of  the  kingdom  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  neck.  In  organizing  dark  and 
bloody  intrigues — in  maintaining  the  cour- 
age of  the  zealots  when  he  engaged  in 
them — in  carrying  on  the  mystic  corre- 
spondence by  which  the  different  parts  of  the 
conspiracy  were  to  be  cemented  and  con- 
joined— in  guarding  against  the  risk  of  dis- 
covery, and,  lastly,  m  effecting  a  hair-breadth 
escape  when  it  had  taken  place  ; — all  these 
perilous,  dubious,  and  criminal  manoeuvres, 
at  which  the  noble-minded  revolt,  and  the 
peaceful  are  terrified,  were  the  scenes  in 
which  the  genius  of  Ferguson  delighted  to 
exert  itself." 

Two  such  men  as  Shaftsbury  and  our  hero 
were  natural  allies,  each  doing  his  part  in  his 
own  sphere.  The  one,  the  versatile  ambi- 
tious statesman,  possessing  the  authority  of 
genius  over  his  fellow-men,  and  compelled, 
by  a  despotic  spirit  within,  to  be  ever  rest- 
lessly exercising  and  exhibiting  it,  despite 
the  counter  influence  of  conscience  or  of 
good  tasle  revolting  at  the  excesses  to  which 
he  was  driven  ;  the  other,  the  coarse  but  not 
less  versatile  and  active  instrument,  who 
ministered  to  Achitophel's  restless  wishes,  as 
the  servile  demon  of  the  diabolical  tales 
ministers  to  the  capricious  will  of  him  who 
has  bought  superhuman  services  by  the 
price  of  his  soul's  welfare.  Ferguson  is 
mentioned  in  legal  documents  as  ''  Chaplain 
to  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  ;"  and  he  is  said 
by  Wood  to  have  written  the  second  part  of 
the  pamphlet,  called  No  Protestant  Plot — 
attributed  to  his  patron,  but  of  which  the 
plotter  claimed  afterwards  the  sole  merit. 
But  we  must  now  pass  to  scenes  where  the 
chaplain  is  found  in  the  performance  of  active 
duty.  It  needs  not  the  suspected  testimony 
of  Spratt  to  prove  that  our  hero  was  the 
presiding  genius  and  the  exciting  demon  of 
the  Ryehouse  Plot.  He  was  at  once  the  se- 
cret agent  of  the  darkest  intrigues  of  the 
Violent  men  who  demanded  blood ;  and, 
when  he  thought  fit,  the  subtle  and  dexterous 
screener  of  their  machinations  from  those 
coadjutors  whose  views  were  limited  to  a  re- 
volution in  the  government.  He  was  alike 
apt  to  feed  the  assassin  with  bloody  induce- 
ments, and  to  inflate  the  political  theorist 
with  traditions  of  republican  simplicity  and 
classic  patriotism.  Though  no  one  can  take 
Bpratt's  account  of  a  conspirator  as  candid 
and  unprejudiced,  yet  Ferguson's  character 
28  of  a  kind  which  the  historian  does  not  re- 
quire  to  treat  very  fastidiously  ;  and,  there- 


fore, we  may  take  the  liberty  of  listening  to 
what  his  enemy  says  against  him.  "  Of  all 
the  conspirators,"  says  the  historian  of  the 
plot,  "  whether  English  or  Scotch,  the  man 
to  whom,  next  to  the  late  Earls  of  Shaftsbury 
and  Argyle,  belonged  the  chief  place  and 
precedence  in  the  whole  diabolical  design, 
was  Robert  Ferguson,  a  Scotchman.  He 
had  been  divers  years  a  fierce  Independent 
clergyman  in  the  city  of  London,  and  had 
long  brandished  his  poisonous  tongue  and 
virulent  pen  against  the  Government.  He 
is  manifestly  convicted  to  have  had  a  hand 
in  the  most  scandalous  libels  of  those  times, 
and  was  always  particularly  cherished,  mag- 
nified, and  maintained  by  the  party,  for  his 
peculiar  talent  in  aspersing  the  Ghovemment 
and  reviling  his  majesty's  person ;  so  that, 
upon  all  accounts  of  his  restless  spirit,  fluent 
tongue,  subtile  brain,  and  hellish  malice,  he 
was  perfectly  qualified  to  be  the  great  incen- 
diary and  common  agitator  of  the  whole 
conspiracy. 

The  ostensible  object  of  Ferguson's  busy 
machinations  was  the  establishment  of  a 
Scottish  colony  at  Carolina.  For  this  object 
he  went  backwards  and  forwards  between 
London  and  Scotland ;  and  the  same  object 
was  his  excuse  for  collecting  supplies  of 
money,  and  holding  private  communication 
with  an  endless  string  of  visitors  of  various 
ranks  and  characters.  He  was  then  known 
in  London,  at  least  in  one  set,  by  the  alias 
of  "  Roberts."  Zachary  Boune,  one  of  the 
accomplices  whose  information  was  taken, 
said  that  Roberts  came  occasionally  to  his 
house,  but  had  so  mixed  an  assortment  of 
followers — Englishmen  of  rank,  Highlanders, 
sailors  from  Wapping,  and  foreigners — that 
the  aspect  of  matters  made  Boune  "jealous, 
and  he  did  imagine  something  of  it."  Boune, 
according  to  his  own  account,  desiring  an 
explanation,  Ferguson  "  went  on  to  prove  a 
mutual  covenant  between  the  King  and  the 
people — that  his  majesty  broke  it  on  his 
side ;  so  the  people  were  again  at  liberty." 
Boune  had  not  been  let  into  the  darker  se- 
crets, though  he  seems  to  have  suspected 
them.  He  was  only  triumphantly  told  of 
the  foreign  money  at  the  disposal  of  the 
conspirators,  the  general  preparations  for  a 
rising,  and  the  many  influential  persons 
gained  over.  Yet  in  the  conversations  an 
occasional  spark  of  the  sanguinary  spirit 
came  forth ;  for  when  Boune  spoke  of  the 
citizens  of  London  and  their  views,  Fergu- 
son, as  if  his  prophetic  eye  saw  the  French 
revolution  and  the  lanterns,  said,  ''Nothing 
.  N9a<&  lo  b^  eiL^ected  from  the  rich  old  citi- 
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zens,  and,  therefore,  half-a-dozen  of  them 
must  be  taken  out  of  their  houses  and  hanged 
on  their  sign-posts,  and   their  houses  given 
as  a  plunder  to  the  mobile,  and  that  would 
scare  the  rest.*'     As  the  readers  of  all  our 
histories  know,  the  plan  adopted  by  the  as- 
sassination  conspirators  was   to  shoot  the 
royal  brothers  as  they  passed  by  the  Rje- 
bouse  from  Newmarket.     Ferguson  conse- 
crated a  blunderbuss  for  the  occasion ;  and 
when  he  was  reminded,  as  a  clergyman,  that 
the  day  fixed  for  the  coming  off  was  a  Sun- 
day, when  he  might  be  expected  to  be  other- 
wise employed,  he  remarked,  that  this  holy 
day  was  suit«^d  to  the  holy  deed.     A  fire  at 
Newmarket  deprived  them  of  their  oppor- 
tunity,  whereon    Ferguson,   lamenting   the 
escape  of  the  intended  victims,  said  "  that 
the  measure  of  their  iniquities  was  not  yet 
full,  and  God  had   reserved  them  for  his 
own  vengeance."     But  he  was  not  prepared 
to  abandon  human  means,  nor  was  he  fas- 
tidious  about   their  nature.     He   proposed 
that  the  attack  should  be  made  from  Lord 
Bedford's   wall   as   his   majesty   passed   to 
Windsor  or  to  the  theatre ;  or  that  it  should 
even  be  made  within  the  walls  of  the  theatre 
itself,   where   the   lumbering  recesses  and 
dusky  passages  would,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  give  such  opportunities  for  deeds  of 
darkness  as  a  frequenter  of  modern  theatres 
would  with  difficulty  conceive. 

He  cultivated  an  interesting  variety  of 
plans:  "either  in  Ouildhull,  upon  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Day,  when  the  King  and  Duke 
would,  as  supposed,  dine  there — or  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard — or  at  Ludgate,  as  they 
returned  from  dinner — or  in  St.  James  s 
Park,  as  they  passed  unguarded  there — or 
upon  the  river  Thames,  as  they  passed  tliat 
way  in  a  barge."* 

Halifax  said  that  **  Ferguson  was  a  bloody 
rogue,  and  always  advised  for  cutting 
throats."  The  witnesses  against  him  de- 
scribed his  peculiar  taste  more  succinctly, 
by  saying  that  he  was  ever  for  *'  lopping." 
Franklin  remarks,  that  the  great  advantage 
of  being  a  reasonable  animal,  is  that  one  can 
justify  what  one  has  a  mind  to  do.  There 
never  was  a  better  example  of  the  principle 
than  our  hero  furnished  on  this  occasion.  So 
effectually  had  he  argued  himself  into  a  be- 
lief in  the  purity  and  the  humanity  of  his 
motives,  that  he  spoke  of  his  designs  to  the 
celebrated  Carstairs,  as  founded  on  princi- 
ples which  one  clergyman  might  decorously 

*  Depositions  in  Decreet  of  ForfiEiulture  against 
Ferguaon. 


discuss  with  another.  Carstairs,  afterwards 
the  great  ecclesiastical  adviser  of  William 
IIL,  was  connected  with  the  political  pro- 
jects of  Russell  and  Sydney ;  and  when  ap- 
prehended in  Scotland,  was  subjected  to  the 
cruel  torture  of  the  thumbikins.  Among 
the  incidents  described  in  the  statement  thus 
extracted  from  him,  he  mentioned  having 
one  day  met  Ferguson  in  Cbeapside,  where 
the  plotter  casually  x)bserved  to  him,  "  that 
for  the  saving  of  innocent  blood  it  would  be 
necessary  to  cut  off  a  few — insinuating  the 
King  and  the  Duke — but  cannot  be  positive 
whether  he  named  them."  To  this  Carstairs 
said  he  answered,  **  That's  work  for  our  wild 
people  in  Scotland:  my  conscience  does  not 
serve  me  for  such  things."* 

Another  of  the  parties  implicated — West, 
a  barrister,  whom  Ferguson  by  the  way  had, 
in  amiable  confidence,  requested  to  make  a 
note  of  persons  fit  to  be  judges  when  the 
revolution  was  effected  —  spoke  more  dis- 
tinctly. He  had  been  characterizing  the 
projected  murder  as  ungenerous  and  base, 
and  calculated  to  bring  reproach  upon  the 
actors  of  it  and  their  posterity,  if  not  upon 
the  whole  nation.  He  professed  to  remem- 
ber Ferguson's  precise  words  in  answer  to 
this.  They  were,  that  "  it  was  never  looked 
on  as  ungenerous  to  shoot  or  set  traps  for 
wolves  or  tigers,  and  that  he  thought  it  a 
pious  and  a  glorious  action,  which  he  hoped 
to  see  have  a  national  reward,  and  statues 
erected  by  a  parliament  for  the  actors  of  it, 
with  an  inscription  of  Liberatoret  Patria,** 
Then  rising  to  a  higher  flight  of  enthusiasm, 
and  giving  it  a  professional  unction,  he  con- 
tinued to  say,  "  that  a  declaration  was  al- 
ready prepared  to  justify  the  fact,  and  a  ser- 
mon suitable  to  the  occasion — for  he  was  un- 
willing that  the  Papists  should  run  away 
with  the  credit  of  so  brave  an  action,  as  they 
might  do  if  there  were  no  declaration  to  in- 
dicate it." 

As  he  was  the  suggesting  and  controlling 
spirit  of  this  diabolical  enterprise,  so  he 
seems  to  have  kept  it  in  heart  to  the  last. 
When  the  conspirators  found  their  associate 
Keeling  lurking  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Home  Office,  and  saw,  from  other  symp- 
toms, that  their  fabric  of  perfidy  was  crum- 
bling round  them,  we  are  told  by  the  same 
witness  that  "  Ferguson,  observing  the  com- 
pany to  be  much  dejected,  and  contriving  to 
make  their  escape,  laughed  at  them,  and 
gave  them  this  parting  compliment — '  Gen- 
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tlemen,  you  are  strangers  to  this  kind  of 
exercise.  I  have  been  used  to  fly.  I  will 
not  be  out  a  plot  so  long  as  I  live ;  and  I 
yet  hope  to  meet  some  of  you  at  Dunbar 
before  Michaelmas.*  "* 

It  is  from  the  time  when  the  plot  was  dis- 
covered that  our  hero's  motions,  previously 
pretty  distinct,  become  involved  in  a  shifting 
and  perplexing  mystery.  His  sudden  dis- 
appearance is  said  to  have  completely  cut 
off  the  conspirators  from  communication 
with  those  secret  supporters  in  the  city,  who 
probably  were  not  sorry  that  the  bridge, 
which  united  them  with  a  band  of  men  in 
imminent  peril,  was  broken  down.  The  al- 
lusion  to  a  meeting  at  Dunbar  referred  to  an 
effort  to  organise  and  inspire  the  Scottish 
department  of  the  rising.  With  this  view, 
he  crossed  the  Border ;  but  as  his  tour  to 
bis  native  country  was  preceded  by  a  procla- 
mation, offering  a  reward  of  £500  for  his 
apprehension,  it  was  natural  that  he  should 
be  hampered  in  his  movements,  and  require 
to  pick  his  steps  warily.  The  fate  of  one  of 
the  persons  with  whom  he  intended  to  com- 
municate would  by  no  means  reassure  him. 
This  was  Gordon  of  Earlston,  who  was  seiz- 
ed, and  confronted  with  so  elaborate  and 
frightful  an  apparatus  of  torture,  that  he  was 
seized  with  madness.  "  Worse  tortures," 
says  Dalrymple,  "  were  prepared  for  Fergu- 
son, if  he  could  have  been  found. "f  And 
yet  the  man  could  not  easily  escape  recog- 
nition, of  whom  was  promulgated  all  over 
the  land  the  following  expressive  portrait, 
famished  by  the  proclamation  of  his  appre- 
hension:— "A  tall  lean  man,  dark-brown 
hair,  a  great  Roman  nose,  thin-jawed,  heat 
in  his  face,  speaks  in  the  Scotch  tone,  a  sharp 
piercing  eye,  stoops  a  little  ;  he  hath  a  shuf- 
fling gait  that  differs  from  all  men,  wears  his 
periwig  down  almost  over  his  eyes ;  about 
forty-five  years  of  age." 

It  was  now  that,  according  to  Dalrymple, 
occurred  one  of  the  oddest  incidents  of  our 
hero's  strange  eventful  history.  The  sinister 
*'  shufiling  gait,  that  differs  from  all  men," 
had  been  noticed  within  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, then  closely  cinctured  by  a  high  wall. 
The  strictest  arrangements  were  made  at 
the  gates  to  prevent  his  escape ;  and  a 
rigid  search  was  conducted  throughout  the 
city  according  to  a  warrant,  which  bears 
the  date  of  the  4th  July,  in  the  records  of 
the  Privy  Council.  But  all  efforts  were  in 
▼ain.     The  plotter  had  found  for  himself  'a 

*  Depositiooa  in  Decreet  of  Forfaultare. 
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retreat,  sacred  from  the  scrutinizing  ingenu- 
ity of  privy-councillora  and  king's-mesaen- 
gere.  He  went  of  his  own  accord  to  that 
place  to  which  they  so  fervently  desired  to 
consign  him.  Having  a  friend  imprisoned  in 
the  Tol booth — probably  for  debt,  or  some 
petty  offence — his  cell  furnished  an  asylum. 
Thus,  in  the  very  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian — 
perhaps  the  only  spot  unsearched  within  the 
city  gates — the  plotter  remained  until  the 
hurricane  of  the  search  had  lulled  into  a 
conviction  that  he  must  have  got  beyond  the 
walls. 

Desiring  to  escape  to  the  Continent  and 
join  his  friend  Shaftsbury,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  pass  through  England.  There  never 
was  in  all  British  history  a  period  of  mor^ 
nervous  suspicion  and  stringent  vigilance. 
On  the  7th  of  July,  Lord  Moray  writes  to 
Lord  Aberdeen,  that  some  captures  have 
been  made,  "  one  of  them  being  in  a  par- 
son's habit,  who  some  hope  may  prove  to  be 
Ferguson — a  most  pernicious  villain,  and 
deeply  instrumental  m  this  horrid  conspi- 
racy."* But  the  plotter,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  his  spell,  passed  securely  through  it 
all.  This  continued  impunity  had  already 
begun  to  attract  the  wonder  of  historians, 
and  Archdeacon  Echard  says,  "But  for  Fer- 
guson himself,  we  are  told,  that  when  the 
warrants  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Leggat  the 
messenger,  to  seize  him  with  the  rest  of  the 
offenders,  Mr.  Secretary  Jenkins  gave  Leg- 
gat a  strict  command  not  to  take  Ferguson, 
but  to  shun  him  wherever  he  met  him,  which 
is  a  mystery  not  easy  to  be  understood,  but 
has  caused  variety  of  conjectures."! 

Louis  XIV.  paid  Ferguson  the  compliment 
of  proclaiming  a  reward  of  five  hundred  pis- 
toles for  his  apprehension,  if  he  came  withm 
the  soil  of  France.  But  his  destination  was 
Holland,  where  his  immediate  patrons,and  all 
who  were  offensive  to  the  English  court,  took 
refuge.  There  are  many  partly  traditional 
anecdotes  of  his  conduct  there.  It  is  said 
that  he  entered  the  Dutch  service  to  learn 
the  art  of  war,  which  he  soon  afterwards  at- 
tempted to  put  in  practice.  But  his  most 
serious  occupation  was  in  organizing  Mon- 
mouth's party,  and  instigating  them  to  action. 
He  who  had  given  the  chief  lustre  to  these 
machinations  was  now  gone — the  fiery  soul 
of  Achitophel  had  at  last  worked  itself  out 
of  the  o'er-informed  tenement  of  clay.  Fer- 
guson, though  an  admirable  coadjutor  in  the 
coarse  and  dangerous  department,  was  not 
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fitted  entirely  to  fill  his  place.    The  consti- 
tutional exiles,  wjio    desired   to  wait  until 
matters  ripened  for'a  revolution,  disliked  him 
as  the  British  officer  dislikes  campaigning  in 
alliance  with   the  sanguinary  savage   from 
Tartary  or  the  western  prairies.    According 
to  Anthony  Wood,  however,  John  Locke 
was  his  companion  at  Amsterdam,  and  de- 
rived from  him  many  of  the  opinions  which 
made  the  philosopher  offensive  to  the  acade- 
mic biographer.     Burnet  professed  to  suffer 
from  the  busy  anxiety  of  the  plotter  to  force 
an  alliance   with  him,  and  boasts  that  he 
successfully  preserved  his  own  dignity  and 
distance.     He  talks  with  contempt  of  Fer- 
guson's sagacity ;  but,  however  ill-regulated 
and  reckless,  it  must  have  been  of  a  power- 
ful kind.     There  is  a  story  which,  if  true, 
might  stand  as  a  specimen  of  his  dexterous 
method  of  diving  into  secrets ;  and,  whether 
true  or  not,  it  is  amusing.     When  the  pre- 

earations  for  the  invasion  of  the  Duke  of 
[onmouth  had  been  completed,  the  story 
goes,  that,  "  one  day  sitting  by  himself  in  a 
musing  posture,  the  Duke  asked  him  in  a 
joking  manner  about  what  he  was  studying 
and  thinking  ?"  Ferguson  replied,  as  it  were 
between  jest  and  earnest,  "  I  am  thinking  to 
beg  a  particular  favor  of  you,  when  you  are 
King  0^  England — that  I  may  be  your  prime- 
minister  of  state."  His  grace,  perhaps  with- 
out much  thought,  answered,  "I  cannot  do 
that,  for  I  have  designed,"  or,  *'  I  am  under 

an  obligation  to  grant  that  to  Lord ," 

by  which  Ferguson,  as  he  used  to  say,  after- 
wards made  a  double  discovery,* — the  dis- 
covery that  Monmouth  aimed  at  the  crown, 
and  that  he  was  to  continue  Sunderland  as 
prime-minister. 

This  anecdote  brings  us  to  another  act  in 
the  drama.  The  unhappy  expedition  which 
leaves  so  mournful  an  episode  in  English 
history  is  afloat.  We  know  that  Ferguson 
was  one  of  the  most  active  and  effective  men 
in  organizing  it.  But  it  is  mdntained  by 
some  historians,  that  it  took  its  tone  and  aim 
from  his  council,  and  that,  instead  of  finding 
out  by  stratagem  the  duke's  intention  of 
aiming  at  the  crown,  he  had  himself  infused 
into  the  facile  Absalom's  mind  this  unfortu- 
nate resolution.  Oldmixen,  who  knew  to 
some  extent  the  secrets  of  the  party,  says, 
**  He  was  prevailed  with  by  evil  counsellors 
to  assume  the  title  of  King.  I  have  been 
assured  by  persons  who  were  with  him,  and 
in  his  confidence,  that  he  never  thought  of 
it  till  after  he  landed,  and  was  put  upon  it 


by  that  arch-traitor  and  yillian  Ferguson, 
whose  treasonable  practice  since  may  very 
well  make  us  suspect  he  was  a  spy  on  him, 
and  secret  agent  for  the  King."*  The  poor 
prince  himself,  when  the  mve  was  about  to 
close  on  him,  passed  a  m^ancholy  and  bitter 
sentence  on  the  plotter,  as  the  cause  of  his 
calamities. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  said  that  Ferguson 
had  substantial  hopes  of  being  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  if  the  expedition  succeeded, 
taking  the  chaplaincy  of  the  invading  army" 
as  the  first  step  of  promotion.f  He,  at  all 
events,  threw  himself  heartily,  earnestly,  and 
determinedly  into  the  cause.  All  authorities 
concur  in  the  statement  that  Ferguson  wrote 
the  declaration  or  proclamation  issued  by  the 
duke  on  his  landing  at  Lyme  Regis.  Burnet, 
who  is  one  of  these  authorities,  says  it  was 
"  long  and  ill- penned — full  of  black  and  dull 
malice."  In  his  commentary  on  the  character 
of  Monmouth,  Charles  Fox  says,  "  This  was 
by  far  the  most  guilty  act  of  this  unfortu- 
nate man's  life — his  lending  his  name  to  the 
declaration  published  at  Lyme,  which  was 
advised  and  penned  by  Ferguson."  And  cer- 
tainly, even  among  the  wild  documents  of 
that  unscrupulous  age,  a  perusal  of  the  de- 
claration is  apt  to  raise  the  eyebrows ;  as  for 
instance,  when,  after  an  invocation  of  "  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  who  knoweth  the  se- 
crets of  all  hearts,  and  is  the  avenger  of  de- 
ceit and  falsehood,"  and  an  appeal  to  "  the 
meekness  and  purity  of  our  principles,  and 
the  moderation  and  righteousness  of  our 
ends,"  we  have  what  follows  :— 

"  And  whereas  the  said  James,  Duke  of 
York,  in  order  to  the  expediting  the  idola- 
trous and  bloody  designs  of  the  Papists,  the 
gratifying  of  his  own  boundless  ambition 
after  a  crown,  and  to  hinder  inquiry  into  his 
assassination  of  Arthur,  Earl  of  Essex,  hath 
poisoned  the  late  King,  and  therein  manifest- 
ed his  ingratitude  as  well  as  cruelty  to  the 
world,  in  murdering  a  brother  who  had  al- 
most ruined  himself  to  preserve  and  protect 
him  from  punishment :  we  do  therefore  fur- 
ther declare,  that  for  the  aforesaid  villanousi 
and  unnatural  crime,  and  other  his  crimes 
before  mentioned,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
resolution  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament^ 
who  voted  to  revenge  the  King's  death  in 
case  he  came  to  an  untimely  end,  we  will 
prosecute  the  said  James,  Duke  of  York,  till 
we  have  brought  him  to  suffer  what  the  law 
adjudged  to  be  the  punishment  of  so  execra- 
ble a  fact." 
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This  little  specimen  might  be  held  as  con- 
clusive, both  of  the  prudence  and  the  honesty 
which  ruled  in  the  councils  of  Monmouth  s 
camp.  But  the  manifesto  is  in  itself  an  epi- 
tome of  the  strange  inconsistencies  of  its 
versatile  and  mysterious  author.  The  initial 
paragraphs  of  this  wild  document  are  mould- 
ed with  a  correctness,  dignity,  and  simpli- 
city not  excelled  by  any  constitutional  decla- 
rations even  in  the  honored  records  of  Brit- 
bh  history.  That  the  reader  may  decide  for 
himself  whether  we  have  any  ground  for 
such  a  statement,  let  him  read  on. 

"  As  government  was  originally  instituted 
by  God,  and  this  or  that  form  of  it  chosen 
or  submitted  to  by  men,  for  the  peace,  hap- 
piness and  security  of  the  governed,  and  not 
for  the  private  interest  and  personal  greatness 
of  those  that  rule — so  that  government  hath 
always  been  esteemed  the  best  where  the 
supreme  magistrates  have  been  vested  with 
all  the  power  and  prerogatives  that  might 
capacitate  them,  not  only  to  preserve  the 
people  from  violence  and  oppression,  but  to 
promote  their  prosperity — and  yet  where 
nothing  was  to  belong  to  them,  by  the  rules 
of  the  constitution,  that  might  enable  them 
to  injure  and  oppress  them. 

"  And  it  hath  been  the  glory  of  England, 
above  most  other  nations,  that  the  Prince 
had  all  intrusted  with  him  that  was  necessary 
either  for  the  advancing  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  or  for  his  own  protection  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  office  ;  and  withal  stood  so  lim- 
ited and  restrained  by  the  limited  terras  of 
the  constitution,  that  without  violation  of  his 
own  oath,  as  well  as  the  rules  and  measures 
of  the  government,  be  could  do  thera  no  hurt, 
or  exercise  any  act  of  authority,  but  through 
the  administration  of  such  hands  as  stood 
obnoxious  to  be  punished  in  case  they  trans- 
gressed. So  that,  according  to  the  primitive 
frame  of  the  government,  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  subject 
were  so  far  from  justling  one  another,  that 
the  rights  reserved  to  the  people  tended  to 
make  the  King  honorable  and  great ;  and  the 
prerogatives  settled  on  the  Prince  were  in 
order  to  the  subject's  protection  and  safety." 

By  several  accounts,  the  conduct  of  Fer- 
guson during  the  march  of  the  insurrection- 
ary troops  was  marked  by  excitement  not  far 
from  the  borders  of  insanity.  Entering  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  William  Harte,  the  vicar 
of  Taunton,  who  had  fled,  the  chaplain  of  the 
troops  "  borrowed,"  as  it  is  mildly  termed, 
his  gown  and  scarf,  that  he  might  preach  in 
the  vicar's  church  next  day.   Yet  wvlh  these 


sword,  yelling  out,  as  he  marched,  "  I  am 
Ferguson — that  famous  Fei^uson  for  whose 
head  so  many  hundred  pouftds  were  offered : 
I  am  that  man — I  am  that  man  !"*  Dai- 
ry mple  states  that,  provisions  running  shorty 
Ferguson  offered,  if  he  had  the  supreme  com- 
mand, to  victual  ihe  army  for  one  day.  He 
obtained  the  desired  authority,  and  ordered 
a  general  fast !  On  this  statement,  Mr.  Ro- 
berts rather  judiciously  remarks,  "  Is  this 
credible  ?  Could  the  Duke  have  proposed 
fasting  to  Sampson  Larke,  the  Anabaptist, 
and  the  body  of  Dissenters  ?"f 

On  Sunday,  the  5th  of  July,  he  resumed 
his  clerical  functions,  and  preached  at  Taun- 
ton from  Joshua  xxii.  22,  "  The  Lord  God  of 
Gods,  the  Lord  God  of  Gods,  he  kqoweth, 
and  Israel  he  shall  know  ;  if  it  be  in  rebellion, 
or  if  in  transgression  against  the  Lord,  save 
us  not  this  day," — a  startling  invocation,  one 
would  think,  to  set  before  an  insurrectionary 
army  ;  but  the  plotter  nevier  minced  matters. 

Ferguson  was  conspicuously  occupied  in 
the  wretched  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  and,  by 
his  own  account,  would  have  reversed  the 
fortune  of  the  day  had  the  commanders 
obeyed  him.  He  left  behind  him  an  account 
of  the  battle,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  ever  printed,  but  is  found  amply  quoted 
in  the  solid  pages  of  Arcjtjfdeacon  Echard. 
After  he  has  scattered  his  charges  of  mili- 
tary misconduct  pretty  profusely  around,  be 
says,  '*  Having,  contrary  to  my  custom,  left 
attending  upon  the  Duke,  who  advanced  with 
the  foot,  I  betook  myself  to  the  horse,  be- 
cause the  first  anj  most  considerable  of  that 
morning's  action  was  expected  from  them, 
which  was  to  break  in  and  disorder  the  ene- 
my's camp  against  the  time  that  our  bat- 
talions should  come  up.  I  endeavored  what- 
soever I  was  capable  of  performing,  or  that 
lay  wiihin  my  circle  as  a  private  man^for  I 
not  only  struck  at  several  troopers  who  had 
forsaken  their  station,  but  upbraided  divers 
of  their  captains  for  being  wanting  in  their 
duty. "I  His  account  concludes  with  a  flour- 
ish of  light  raillery,  which  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  a  man  with  so  many  formidable  cares  on 
his  shoulder  able  to  indulge  in :  "  If  any  of 
our  officers  shall  think  themselves  reflected 
upon,  I  hope  they  will  be  as  favorable  to  me, 
who  have  truly  and  justly  represented  them, 
as  they  were  that  morning  to  their  enemies, 
and  that  I  shall  receive  no  more  hurt  from 
them  upon  the  account  of  this  narrative,  than 
their  adversaries  did  in  the  engagement  upon 
Sedgemoor." 


clerical  impedimenia  he  flourisbed  a  drawn  \    «^vKKn,\.%^v  \\^AvU«.    t£aHABD,l066. 
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Bat  at  last  the  insurrection  is  crashed,  and 
then  the  dark  spirit  that  animated  and  gui- 
ded it  disappears  from  the  wreck  as  silently 
as  the  soul  leaves  hehind  it  the  dead  carcass. 
Jefferies  has  finished  his  campaign,  wearj 
with  slaughter.  He,  "  so  beautiful,  so  brave," 
who  madly  signed  the  manifesto,  is  in  his 
bloody  tomb.  The  poor  printer,  who  put 
the  odious  document  mto  readable  form,  has 
been  caught  and  hanged.  But  he  who  pre- 
pared it  is  nowhere  found  in  the  catalogue 
of  casualties.  Ralph,  with  others,  had  heard 
a  report  that  on  the  third  day  after  the  bat- 
tle he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Royal- 
ists, and  says  very  naturally,  "Why  he 
should  be  spared  surpasses  the  power  of 
conjecture  ;*'  and  so  do  many  other  things 
connected  with  Ferguson  the  plotter.  Three 
years  now  pass,  during  which  we  hear  no- 
thing of  our  hero.  Naturally  he  casts  up  at 
the  Revolution,  but  he  is  not  a  very  con- 
spicuous figure  in  that  epoch  ;  and  perhaps 
hinc  illoB  lachrymce,  which  we  have  hereafter 
to  speak  of.  He  appears  to  have  acted  as  a 
kind  of  voluntary  chaplain  to  whatever  por- 
tion of  the  army  would  hear  him  ;  but  in  so 
important  and  well- arranged  a  matter  as  King 
William's  progress,  a  person  with  Ferguson's 
reputation  would  not  be  permitted  to  hold  a 
prominent  place.  Yet,  in  bis  own  immediate 
neighborhood,  he  seems  to  have  let  his  voice 
be  well  heard.  At  Exeter,  he  was  refused 
the  use  of  the  meeting-house  where  he 
wished  to  preach  CalHng  for  a  hammer  he 
cried  out, "  I  will  take  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
by  violence,"  and  shattered  the  door.  He 
then  marched  to  the  pulpit ;  and  to  those 
who  after  such  a  scene  were  inclined  to  listen 
to  a  sermon  from  him,  he  preached  from  the 
text,  "  Who  will  rise  up  for  me  against  evil 
doers  ?"• 

And  now,  like  many  another  politician  who 
had  been  floating  on  tossing  waters,  Fergu- 
son appeared  to  be  brought  by  the  Revolu- 
tion into  a  haven  of  rest  and  comfort.  The 
forfeiture  passed  on  him  in  Scotland,  for  his 
concern  in  the  Ryehouse  Plot,  was  revoked 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  A  snug  situation 
was  found  for  him  in  London.  **  The  King," 
says  his  contemporary,  Wodrow,  "  gave  him 
a  place  King  Charles  had  just  made  for  J. 
Killigrew — a  keeper  of  a  house,  I  think,  for 
the  custom-office,  where  he  had  nothing  to 
do  but  keep  a  servant,  to  keep  the  rooms 
clean,  and  set  chairs  for  the  commissioners 
when  they  met ;  and  for  this  he  had  five 
hundred  a-year."f    In  every  way  a  truly  de- 

*  RoBKBTB^  ii.  825.    f  yfoDw>w*AAnaiteia,  ii  271. 
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sirable  appointment ;  yet  it  seems  to  have 
been  as  ill-adapted  to  the  plotter,  as  a  well- 
kept  kennel  to  a  wolf.  "  What  fancies  come 
in  his  head,"  continues  Wodrow,  "  few  can 
account  for ;  but  he  turned  so  openly  Jaco- 
bite that  til  at  place  was  taken  from  him." 
His  official  life  must  have  been  brief  enough, 
for  before  the  Revolution  was  two  years  old, 
he  was  engaged  in  a  Jacobite  plot. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  practically  to  de- 
fine consistency.  It. may  ever  be  a  question 
whether  the  individual  has  deserted  the  par- 
ty, or  the  party  has  abandoned  the  principle, 
leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the  individual. 
When  Titus  Oates  gave  testimony  for  the 
prisoners  in  the  trials  for  the  Ryehouse  Plot, 
Sayer,  the  Attorney-General,  reproached 
him  with  tergiversation,  in  that,  formerly 
having  been  a  witness  for  the  Crown,  he  had 
now  become  a  witness  against  the  Crown. 
Ferguson's  notion  of  consistency,  if  he  had 
any,  must  have  been  the  converse  of  Mr.  At- 
torney's ;  he  had  been  against  the  Crown, 
and  must  so  continue.  Sir  James  Mont* 
gomery,  a  great  leader  of  the  Presbyterians, 
and  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  promoters 
of  the  Revolution,  desired  to  be  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland.  King  William  declined 
his  services.  He  seems  to  have  done  so  very 
wisely  ;  for  it  is  fair  to  judge  that  one  who 
cannot  nurse  his  wrath  a  short  time,  and  keep 
it  warm,  but  who  plunges  at  once  into  a  plot 
to  restore  the  government  which  he  had  just 
upset,  would  not  make  a  satisfactory  Secre- 
tary of  State.  This  plot,  which  went  on  to 
direct  communications  with  the  exiled  house, 
began  with  an  address  or  remonstrance  at- 
tacking the  king's  disposal  of  office,  and 
urging  many  demands  in  favor  of  the  ultra- 
Presbyterian  party.  Son^e  of  the  remon- 
strants sincerely  seconded  the  demands — 
others  desired  only  to  pick  a  quarrel,  and 
this  King  William  seems  to  have  known. 

The  address  elicited  tokens  of  dissatisfac- 
tion from  the  king ;  but  it  might  have  passed 
into  oblivion  with  the  great  mass  of  unsuc- 
cessful and  disappointing  state  papers,  had 
not  the  arch-intermeddler,  our  hero,  written 
a  vindication  of  it,  in  his  usual  style  of  pro- 
fuse scurrihty.  This  was  deemed  a  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  the  party  thus  committed 
made  up  their  minds  to  offer  their  services  to 
the  exiled  prince,  whom  they  now,  for  the 
first  time,  discovered  to  be  their  lawful  sover- 
eign. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  out 
Ferguson's  exact  connection  with  the  in- 
trigues which  ensued.  Queen  Mary  was  then 
governing  in  the  absence  of  her  hu^h^^t^i^N 
and  a  Q\Lt\o\k&  m^iiiotvcA^Ts^^Yc^^cA^^^^  ^^'- 
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pared  for  his  use»  is  extant  in  her  handwrit- 
ing, in  which  she  describes  a  secret  interview 
with  Lord  Ross,  one  of  the  conspirators.* 
"  D'Alone,"  says  her  majesty,  whose  words 
we  give  literatim,  "  brought  him  up  the  bake 
stairs  to  the  eating  rome,  where  I  met  him 
alone.  He  delivered  me  the  letter,  and  said 
nothing,  so  I  told  him  what  Lord  Melvil 
wrote ;  he  told  me  he  was  come  up  with  a 
design  to  discover  all  he  knew,  upon  condi- 
tion his  honor  might  be  secured,  in  not  being 
made  an  evidence,  and  that  none  might  know 
he  spoke  to  me.  I  told  him  if  I  found  he 
dealt  with  me  as  he  promised,  I  would  give 
mj  word  that  he  should  be  no  further  known 
in  it  than  he  would  himself."  His  fastidious 
sense  of  honor  being  thus  satisfied  by  a  secret 
betrayal  instead  of  a  public  denunciation,  "  I 
ask't  him,"  says  the  queen,  "to  tell  his 
story."  He  said  that  Montgomery,  Annan- 
dale,  and  himself  had  held  a  correspondence 
with  the  court  of  St.  Germains.  "As  for 
persons  here,"  he  continued,  "  he  could  name 
none  but  Ferguson,  whom,  he  assured  me, 
knew  all,  and  was  the  chief  manager  of  every- 
thing; that  there  was  a  rising  intended  here, 
for  which  several  officers  were  gone  into  their 
intended  country.  He  remembered  none  of 
their  names  but  Oglethorpe.  He  said  the 
French  thought  themselves  secure  of  twelve 
sea  captains,  but  he  knew  not  their  names." 
The  queen  records  a  second  meeting  with 
this  man  of  nice  honor.  The  account  of  it 
is  curious,  and  confirms  a  view  often  taken  of 
Queen  Mary's  character — that  she  was  dry, 
firm,  and  sagacious  in  business  matters. 
"  When  he  came,"  she  says,  •*  I  found  him 
much  changed.  He  endeavored  to  persuade 
me  all  was  over;  that  they,  not  getting  a 
satisfactory  answer,  had  burned  their  papers, 
and  so  the  whole  business  was  at  an  end. 
Assures  me  Ferguson  knew  nothing  of  the 
main  matter;  that  I  had  mistook  him;  for 
be  only  had  said  that  they  had  kept  corre- 
spondence ;  but  it  was  only  of  private  mat- 
ters. Her  majesty  offered  him  a  set  of 
queries,  to  which  she  desired  him  to  make 
signed  answei-s ;  but  the  man  of  fastidious 
honor  "  was  unwilling  his  hand  should  be 
seen — that  would  be  making  him  an  evi- 
dence." "  I  told  him,"  said  the  queen,  "  it 
should  be  by  none  but  me."  After  much 
farther  shuffling,  "I  remember  not,"  says 
her  majesty,  "  particularly  what  I  said  to 
him ;  but  it  was  to  let  him  know  that  I  did 
not  think  he  had  kept  his  word  to  me,  which 
I  took  for  a  discharge  of  mine,"  and  so  a 


*  Printed  in  the  IftivUU  Fapert,  4^4. 


warrant  was  issued  to  apprehend  him.  It 
appears  that  Ferguson  was  supposed  on  this 
occasion  to  have  betrayed  Ross,  for  we  find 
Sir  William  Lockhart  writing  about  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  forged  a  pass,  that  he  is  a 
dangerous  fellow,  and  "is  certainly  with 
Ferguson  and  those  rogues  who  cut  Rosses 
throat."* 

This  allusion  appears  to  have  been  directed 
against  a  certain  Neville  Paine,  whom  Sir 
William  desires,  in  the  following  amiable 
terms,  to  be  put  to  the  question.  "  I  should 
wish  to  have  some  meaths  to  take  measure 
by,  and  ihat  your  Grace  would  let  me  know 
if  you  have  any  considerable  presumptions 
against  people  here.  Thus  no  doubt  yon 
may  have  them  from  Neville  Paine,  who  all 
men  knows  to  know  so  much  of  Ferguson 
and  those  here,  as  may  hang  a  thousand. 
But,  except  you  put  him  to  the  torture,  he 
wi  11  shame  you  all.  Pray  you  put  him  in  such 
hands  as  will  have  no  pity  on  him  ;  for,  in 
the  opinion  of  all  men,  he  is  a  desperate 
cowardly  fellow."f 

It  appears  that  Ferguson  made  a  narrow 
escape  on  this  occasion.  He  was,  in  faot^ 
brought  face  to  face  with  justice,  but  his 
usual  invulnerability  did  not  desert  him. 
Amon^  the  papers  from  which  we  have  just 
been  citing,  there  is  an  official  letter  from  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
saying  that  Sir  John  Cochrane  and  Mr.  Fer- 
guson "have  been  to-day  at  the  King's 
Bench  here,  and  will  be  discharged  of  their 
bail  by  the  end  of  the  term,  and  perhaps 
sooner,  if  the  matters  alleged  against  them 
cannot  be  produced  in  court. "|  And,  of 
course,  from  the  inscrutable  influences  which 
governed  the  destiny  of  the  plotter,  they 
were  not  produced,  and  ho  was  oflf  again. 

Having  another  plot  or  two  yet  before  us, 
let  us  stop  for  a  moment  to  glance  at  Fergu- 
son's ecclesiastical  career.  He  was  origi- 
nally, as  we  have  already  mentioned,  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman.  Wodrow  tells  us,  that 
"  at  London,  in  a  solemn  meeting,  he  re- 
nounced his  communion  with  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  and  alleged  that  Presbytery  was  a 
head  too  big  for  the  body."  The  historian 
of  the  troubles  speaks  contemptuously  of  h» 
clerical  powers,  because  "he  used  his  pa- 
pers," or  preached  from  notes,  "  and  inclined 
to  make  extemporary  flights,  but  frequently 
faltered."  He  became  a  warm  coadjutor 
and  personal  friend  of  John  Owen  the  Inde- 
pendent, and  preached  to  large  audiences  in 


♦  Ibid  491. 
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a  chapel  in  Moorgate;     Such  was  his  posi- 
tion anterior  to  the  Revolution.    Just  before 
beginning  his  Jacobite  plots  he  issued  a  docu- 
ment called   "  Robert  Ferguson's  Apology 
for  his  Transactions  these  last  Ten  Years 
both  in  England  and  Foreign  Parts."    Some 
collectors  of  broad-sheets  possess  this  docu- 
ment, which  is  impregnated  with  an  egotistic 
dolness  consonant  with   its  now  dinsj  as- 
pect.    The  apologist  complains  that  his  mis- 
fortunes in  being  thrown  on  unhappy  junc- 
tnres  of  time  may  have  rendered  him  obnox- 
ious to  the  censure  "even  of  some  good 
men."     He  solemnly  repents  of  his  "  over 
hasty  and  prejudicial  censure  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  stands 
now  by  law  established.      The  document 
appears  to  be  a  declaration  of  adherence  to 
the  Church.     He  complains  that  his  "inno- 
cent, though  heart's  vindication/'  may  be  mis- 
interpreted by  the  evil-minded  people  who 
flourish  in  this  wicked  world ;  and  he  con- 
cludes with  these  words,  "  My  experience  of 
the  fatigue  and  vanity  of  all  worldly  busi- 
ness, with  the  assistance  of  God,  which  I 
heartily  pray  for,  has  induced  me  to  fix  my 
resolution  of  setting  myself  apart  wholly  for 
the  service  of  God,  before  whose  altar  I  shall, 
by  His  grace,  endeavor  to  preserve  myself 
an  holy,  pure,  and  unspotted  sacrifice  for 
ever."     A  year  had  not  passed  over  this 
resolution,  formed  probably  in  the  saddening 
solitude  of  his  comfortable  office  in  the  cus- 
toms, when  he  was  engaged  in  Montgomery's 
plot. 

Anderson,  the  antiquary,  left  behind  him  a 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  papers.     Among 
these,  a  scrap  containing  a  list  of  pamphlets 
has  at  the  end,  in  Anderson's  hand- writing, 
"The  above  list  is  writt  by  Ferguson  the 
famous  plotter ;  it's  his  own  hand,  and  they 
are  a  list  he  gave  me  of  all  the  pieces  he 
ever  wrote  before  the  present  August  1712."* 
The  list  of  pamphlets  is  divided  by  a  very 
solemn  partition.    First  come  "  Papers  which 
I  do  heartily  repent  the  having  been  the  au- 
thor of."    Among  these  are  The  Black  Box  ; 
No  FroteBiant  Plot ;   The  Detection  of  the 
Murder  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  several 
others.     Next  follow — "  Discourses  which  I 
have  published  since  God,  of  his  infinite  mer- 
cy and  grace,  convinced  and  converted  me." 
Among    these  is,   A  Discourse  showing 
that   the  Prince  of  Orange  came  not   into 
England  in  favor  either  of  our  Religion  or 
our  Laws.    Another  shaft  discharged  in  the 


*  See  the  document  printed  in  AnaUeta  Scotiea, 
i.  202. 


same  direction  is  briefly  called.  The  Depredo' 
tions  of  the  Dutch.     For  the  list  of  the  other 
pamphlets,  many  of  them   unknown,   and 
many  probably  not  worth  knowing,  we  must 
refer  the  curious  to  the  work  in  which  An* 
derson's  paper  is  printed.     It  commemorates 
his  books  written  on  religious  subjects.  Jus- 
tification on  a  Satisfaction;  Of  Moral  Vir- 
tue and  Grace,  <kc. ;  and  Of  the  Interest  of 
Beason  in  Religion.     These  books  had  their 
hour  of  popularity  in  the  religious  world,  and 
were  discussed  and  criticised  by  divines  as  if 
their  author  were  a  meek,  pale  pastor,  who 
sat   twelve  hours  a-day  among  his  books, 
with  his  white  hair  smoothed  down  on  either 
side  of  his  calm  unworldly  brow,  and  knew  no 
more  of  treasons,   stratagems,  and   spoils, 
than  Parson  Adams  or  Dominie  Sampson. 
There  is  a  work  not  in  this  list  which  has 
been  attributed   to  Ferguson  on  authority 
quite  as  good  as  his  own  ;  it  is  called  "  Eikon 
Bas'diki  Deutera,  the  portraiture  of  his  sa- 
cred majesty  King  Charles  II."     We  plead 
guilty  to  having  read  this  volume,  with  the 
view  of  finding  m  it  something  wherewith  to 
enliven  this  article,  but,  entirely  without  suc- 
cess. The  book  is  dull,  dry  malignity  through- 
out, varied  with  blasphemy  and  indecency — 
commodities  of  no  use  to  us.     One  chapter 
keeps  up  the  old  fable  about  Monmouth's 
birth,  under  the  heading,  "  On  his  Majesty's 
falling  in  love  with  one  of  his  own  subjects 
in  France ;  his  marrying  her,  and  having  a 
young  Prince  by  her,  who  was  afterwards 
created  Duke  of  Monmouth." 

Among  the  pamphlets  set  down  as  pub- 
lished by  the  plotter  after  he  had  been  con- 
vinced and  converted,  one  is  A  Discourse 
against  the  Erecting  the  present  Bank.  The 
Bank  of  England  was  one  of  the  props  of 
King  William's  government,  and  on  that  ac- 
count the  plotter  desired  to  pull  it  away.  A 
parlimeatary  party  was  embodied  against  it, 
but  it  gained  an  easy  victory.  Another  of  the 
convinced  and  converted  pamphlets  was 
called,  A  letter  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Holt,  about  the  Manchester  Plot.  The  cot- 
ton capital  of  the  present  day  was  then  the 
centre  of  Jacobite  Catholicism.  And  one 
who  charged  its  chief  citizens  and  the  neigh- 
boring gentry  with  a  desire  to  restore  the  ex- 
iled house,  could  not  be  far  wrong.  Two 
scamps,  named  Lunt  and  Taaffe,  folio win£r 
the  example  of  Gates  and  Bedlow,  engaged 
in  1694  to  prove  a  complete  and  consistent 
Lancashire  plot,  and  made  out  a  case  of  con- 
cealed arms  and  other .  indications  of  con- 
spiracy/ Taaffe,  n«\xo  V^Al  \ife«Ok  ^  ^^^i^^^ 
pneat>  diwiOii\«a\A^  ^VJa.  ^^  x^^va^  ^V  ^- 
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services,  resolved  to  trip  up  the  case  for  the 
Crown  when  the  trial  came  on,  and  befriend 
the  accused.  How  far  there  was  any  general 
foundation  for  the  charge  against  the  Lan- 
cashire conspirators  it  might  be  diflicult  now 
to  say.  But  Ferguson's  efforts,  joined  to 
Taaffe's  treachery,  brought  a  triumphant  con- 
clusion t)  the  accused.  Ferguson's  pamphlet 
was  a  defence  of  the  prisoners — a  pleading 
addressed  to  the  public  before  the  evidence 
was  adduced.'  Tindal,  in  his  continuation  of 
Rapin's  History,  tells  us  that  "  the  Popish 
mob  at  Manchester,  animated  by  reading 
Ferguson's  paper — which  was  almost  in 
every  hand  in  that  county — ^had  resolved  to 
prevent  the  trials  of  the  prisoners  by  stoning 
the  King's  evidence  to  death.  But  those 
who  knew  they  would  be  acquitted,  prevailed 
with  the  mob  to  forbear  the  execution  of 
that  inhuman  resolution  till  the  trials  were 
ended.  And  indeed,  no  sooner  were  the 
trials  over,  and  the  witnesses  leaving  the 
town,  but  the  mob  endeavored  to  stone  them 
to  death,  and  in  such  a  violent  and  tumultu- 
ous manner  that  not  only  the  witnesses,  but 
a  gentleman  of  counsel  for  the  King,  the 
King's  prosecutor,  and  the  King's  clerk  in  the 
Crown  OflSce,  very  narrowly  escaped  with 
their  lives."*  Surely,  our  hero  had  full 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  effect  of  his 
eloquence. 

We  shift  the  scene  for  the  last  time.  It  is 
now  the  reign  of  "  Good  Queen  Anne."  With 
a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Stuart  on  the 
throne,  it  was  deemed  a  fit  time  for  reconcil- 
ing the  Jacobites  to  the  new  settlement ;  and 
an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed  in  favor  of 
all  the  Scottish  adherents  of  the  court  of  St. 
Germains  who  should  return  and  take  up 
their  abode  at  home,  as  loyal  subjects,  within 
a  time  limited.  The  number  and  peculiar 
character  of  the  persons  who  migrated  in  a 
considerable  stream  from  the  Continent  to 
Scotland,  professing  to  take  advantage  of 
the  indemnity,  but,  as  the  suspicious  asserted, 
making  it  the  shield  of  their  designs,  created 
considerable  alarm.  Lovat,  Sir  John  Mac- 
lean, and  some  other  Highland  chiefs  of  sus- 
picious cote,  passing  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries, were  conspicuous  in  the  migratory  group. 
The  Governor  of  Fort  William  received  inti- 
mation that  the  clans  around  him  were  to  be 
gathered  for  a  vast  hunting-match,  or  driv- 
ing of  the  deer — the  very  form  in  which  the 
insurrection  of  1715  began.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Jacobites  hoped  to  make  an 
effective  insurrection.  Documents  were  found 


containing  musters  of  the  clans,  and  there  was 
an  understanding  that  the  court  of  France 
would    give    hearty   assistance    when    the 
internal  organization  was  complete.     The 
great  Duke  of  Berwick  was  spoken  of  as 
commander.    Some  commissions  and  letters 
of  credence  were  actually  issued  by  the  court 
of  St.   Germains,  to  persons  travellidg  to 
Scotland,  though,  of  course,  documents  so 
extremely  dangerous  to  those  who  possessed 
them  would  not  be  very  numerous,  nor  would 
they  be  profusely  exhibited.    One  man  ifbo 
possessed  some  of  these  documents,  and  al- 
so a  secret  note  of  confidence  and  trust  from 
the  exiled  queen,  arrived  in  London,  and  came 
in  contact  with  Ferguson.    He  was  a  young, 
square-built,  clumsy,  good-natured  looking 
fellow,  with  a  frank,  unpolished  demeanor; 
yet  there  was  something  in  a  shifting,  watch- 
ful eye,  and  even  in  the  unnecessary  profuse- 
ness  of  his  hearty  manner,  that  made  the 
visitor  apt  to  revise  the  first  impression  of 
his  character,  and  feel  less  easy  in  his  pres- 
ence.    This  person  was  introduced  to  F^- 
guson  by  a  citizen  of  London  named  Clerk, 
who  lived  near  the  Monument ;  "and  though 
his  name  was  then  concealed  from  me,"  says 
Ferguson,  '*  yet  I  was  made  acquainted  that 
he  was  one  who  had  not  only  many  friends 
in  Scotland,  but  that  he  reckoned  himself  se- 
cure in  being  protected  by  some  of  the  chief- 
est  men  in  the  government  there."     He  says 
elsewhere,  that  his  visitor  was  represented  as 
''  a  man  of  bulk  and  grandeur.'      Ferguson 
seems  to  have  been  extremely  annoyed  by 
the  mystery  in  which  this   personage  con- 
cealed his  identity  and  his  objects.   He  spoke 
largely  of  his  knowledge  of  all  plots  and  de- 
vices that  had  been  suggested  for  forty  years. 
He  could  compromise  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough in  Britain,  and  knew  enough  to  bring 
the  Duke  of  Berwick  to  the  block  in  France. 
Still  the  stout,  young,  good-natured  stranger 
would  not  reciprocate,  or  afford  any  clue  to 
his  own  designs.     The  two  men  thoroughly 
distrusted  each  other.     In  some  scraps  of 
conversation   between  the   stranger   and  s 
friend,  who  had  accompanied  him,  the  latter 
was  strongly  recommended  to  consult  Fergu- 
son as  an  able  and  knowingadviser,"  though 
he  cautioned  him  not  to  trust  bim  too  far; 
because,  he  said,  he  knew  he  had  "a  pension 
from  St.  Germains,  and  he  did  not  know  but 
he   might  have  a   pension  from   the  court 
here."*     Ferguson  now  bent  his  whole  en- 
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ergies  to  the  discovery  of  this  provoking  mys- 
tery.    Rumors  were  afloat  about  a  deep-laid 
conspiracy :  he  saw  that  the  stranger  held 
the  wires,  and  he  must  get  them  into  his  own 
hand.     His  eagerness  was  the  more  excited 
by  finding  that  the  stranger  had   to  slink 
noiselessly  one  morning  down  to  Gravesend 
in  a  boat,  and  thence  find  his  way  to  Hol- 
land.    Through  means  of  Clerk,  Ferguson 
got  a  letter  transmitted  to  the  fugitive.     It 
had   an   important  enough    appearance   to 
call  forth  an  answer.  That  answer  gave  Fer- 
guson a  clue  to  a  conveying  point  in  the 
channels  through  which  the  stranger's  mul- 
tifarious correspondence  passed,  and  he  laid 
a  dexterous  trap  for  intercepting  all  his  let- 
ters.   The  result  was  eminently  satisfactory. 
In  the  first  place,  the  mysterious  stranger 
turned  out  to  be  Simon  Fraser  of  Beaufort, 
better  known  as  Lord  Lovat.     But  this  was 
a  small  matter  in  comparison  with  the  fur- 
ther revelations  of  the  correspondence.     It 
appears  that  when  Lovat  came  with  his  cre- 
dentials from  the  court  of  St.  Ger mains,  they 
were  suspiciously  received  by  his  Highland 
friends.     They  would  not  trust  him ;  and  he 
resolved,  since  he  could  not  head  a  rising  in 
the  highlands,  to  use  the  documents  he  pos- 
sessed in  a  little  plot  of  private  vengeance. 
For  this  purpose  he  ^ot  secret  access  to 
Queensbury  the  Commissioner,  and,  by  tam- 
pering with  the  documents,  made  it  appear 
that  they  were  destined   for  the  Duke  of 
Atholl,  and  some  other  persons,  then  of  un- 
questionable Revolution  principles.   Queens- 
bury,  when  this  story  was  told  to  him,  felt 
himself  possessed  of  a   portentous  secret, 
and   he  preserved  it  until   an  opportunity 
should  arrive  of  using  it  to  trip  up  Atholl 
and  his  friends,  and  plunge  them  mto  dis- 
grace.    But  in  the  meantime  Ferguson  had 
discovered    the    whole    machination,    and, 
chuckling  at  his  buperior  sagacity,  communi- 
cated to  Atholl  a  warning  against  the  pitfall 
prepared  for  him.     Queensbury  was  over- 
whelmed with  ridicule,  and  found  it  necessary 
to  resign  his   high  office.     The  revelation, 
though  it  was  in  some  measure  a  personal 
one,  alarmed  the  governments  both  of  Eng- 


land and  Scotland.  No  one  doubted  that 
Ferguson  knew  more  than  he  chose  to  tell 
about  the  intrigues  of  the  Jacobites,  or  that 
he  would  have  been  himself  deep  in  this 
plot,  had  he  not  found  that  Lovat  was  un- 
true to  its  authors.  He  was  rigorously  ex- 
amined by  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  to 
no  purpose.  He  was  confronted  with  a 
more  candid  and  loquacious  intriguer.  Sir 
Thomas  Stewart,  who  had  been  connected 
with  him  in  his  machinations ;  and  we  are 
told,  on  official  authority,  that  Sir  Thomas 
"  fell  into  great  compliments  to  Ferguson, 
in  order  to  prevail  with  him  to  be  ingen- 
uous. He  put  Ferguson  in  mind  of  his 
having  often  said  that  if  King  James  came 
back  he  would  put  a  rope  about  his  neck, 
and  fall  down  at  his  feet  to  ask  hb 
pardon  ;  and  advised  him  now  that  they 
should  join,  and  both  together  fall  down  in 
the  same  manner  at  the  Queen's  feet  and  beg 
her  pardon,  and  deserve  it  by  an  ingenuous 
confession ;"  but  this  was  not  the  method  in 
which  the  plotter  conducted  business. 

Ferguson  was  extremely  vain  of  this  affiur, 
and  he  published  an  account  of  his  conduct 
in  connection  with  it.  In  this  document,  for- 
getful of  the  Act  of  Succession,  he  avowed 
that  his  reason  for  not  encouraging  the  Scot- 
tish plot  was,  that  there  was  a  Stuart  on  the 
throne,  and  that  it  was  time  enough  to  per- 
form his  duty  when  it  was  occupied  by  an- 
other family.  This  in  itself  was  next  door 
to  treason.  "The  Lords,"  says  Tindal, 
"  were  highly  offended  with  Ferguson's  pa- 

f)ers,  and  passed  a  severe  vote  against  those 
ords  who  had  received  such  scandalous  pa- 
pers, and  had  not  ordered  him  to  be  prose- 
cuted, which  they  directed  the  Attorney- 
General  to  do.  But  Ferguson  never  received 
the  least  punishment.'^  Of  course  not — the 
harmony  and  unity  of  his  strange  history 
would  have  been  utterly  spoiled  if  he  had. 

The  last  notice  we  find  of  our  hero  is,  in 
the  words  of  Wodrow  in  1718,  "  He  is  yet 
alive,  in  great  want,  and  upwards  of  ninety 
years,  and  hath  nothing  but  what  he  begs. ' 
He  died  in  1714. 
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The  English  Journal  of  the  present  day, 
in  those  of  its  forms  which  are  most  familiar 
and  most  acceptable  to  the  public,  is  a  skil- 
fully-blended compound  of  the  pamphlet  and 
the  newspaper  proper,  and  these  two  prime 
elements  of  its  existence  have  varied,  through- 
out the  whole  development  of  the  English 
press,  in  their  relative  quantity  and  potency, 
in  accordance  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  and  the  social  and  intellectual  position 
of  the  persons  who  were  its  periodical  histo- 
rians  or  instructors.      By  far  the  most  re- 
markable period  in  the  early  history  of  the 
English  press,  as  distinguished  from  English 
literature  in  general,  is  that  which  dates  from 
the  irruption  into  print  and  action  of  those 
political  and  spiritual  differences  which  have 
made  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  so  memorable 
an  epoch.   When  the  mutilated  Prynne  had 
been  avenged  in  the  decapitated  Strafford, 
and  the  censorship  of  the  press,  in  the  per- 
son of  Laud,  was  held  captive  in  the  Tower, 
the  spirit  which  had  inspired  at  a  former  pe- 
riod the  flying  and  persecuted  sheets  of  Mar- 
tin Mar  Prelate,  found  a  free  embodiment 
in  the  pamphlet,  and  through  this  medium  it 
was   that   Milton  began  to   discharge  his 
scathing  and  riving  thunderbolts.     When,  a 
little  later,  the  nation  was  split  into  literally 
two  hostile  camps,  and  the  kingdom  became 
one  vast  battle-field,  no  wonder  that  the  Lon- 
don newspaper,  to  which  converged  intelli- 
gence from  all  parts  of  the  country,  attained 
a  new  importance,  and  was  among  the  indis- 
pensabilities  of  the  age.  Sometimes  the  news- 
paper of  those  days  partook  slightly  of  the 
pamphlet,  and  the  current  news  which  it  com- 
municated was  prefaced  by  a  slight  political 
essay,  in  a  tone  of  invective  or  disquisition : 
thus  M  ARCHMONT  Nkedham*8  paper,  The  Mer- 
curius  Politicus,  in  course  of  publication  this 
time  two  hundred  years,  generally  opens  with 
an  apology  for  a  leading  article  in  the  shape 
of  pleading  for  the  establishment  of  a  free 
commonwealth,  based  on  Roman  History,  the 
expulsion  of  Tarquin,  and  so  forth  !    But  on 
the   whole,   the   newspaper-editor  and  the 
pamphleteer  were,  and  long  coniinued  lo  be, 


different  persons ;  and  indeed  the  history  of 
the  English  press  resolves  itself  chiefly  into 
a  chronicle  of  the  flirtation  and  courtsbip  of 
the  newspaper  and  the  pamphlet  up  to  thdr 
happy  betrothal  in  our  own  day.  When 
the  revolution  of  1688  once  more  brought 
freedom  to  the  press,  and  with  the  accession 
of  Queen  Anne,  the  Defoes,  Addibons, 
Steeles,  and  Swifts,  occupied  themselves 
with  party  journalism,  the  marriage  between 
the  pamphlet  and  the  newspaper  seemed  on 
the  point  of  being  consummated.  Bui  anon 
they  fly  asunder,  and  the  pamphleteer  drives 
his  mercenary  quill  in  Grubb  Street,  while 
the  newspaper- editor  seeks  for,  in  advertise- 
ments, the  pecuniary  reward  of  a  prudent 
political  neutrality.  Then  comes  the  era  of 
the  political  letter,  culminating  the  famous 
compositions  of  Junius  : — the  newspaper  and 
the  pamphlet  not  yet  wedded,  but  evidently 
flirting  very  hard.  It  was  at  this  stage  of 
the  connection  that,  a  year  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  The  Times,  the  French  Revoln- 
tion  of  1789  found  the  British  newspaper 
press ;  nor  can  the  union  between  the  news- 
paper and  the  pamphlet  be  pronounced  to 
be  definitively  concluded  even  now,  for  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  extensively  circulated  of 
English  newspapers  still  appears  without 
leading  articles,  and  it  is  not  long  since  an 
eminent  writer  conveyed  his  political  lucu- 
brations to  the  world  in  the  guise  of  Latter- 

Day Pamphlets. 

J  OHN  Walter,  No  I.,  the  founder  of  The 
Times  newspaper,  was  a  printer  in  London 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1783  ;  a  man  of  spec- 
ulative and  determined  character,  who  nar- 
rowly escaped  becoming  the  Arkwbioht  of 
typography.  But  alas !  print  has  still  to  he 
**  composed  *'  in  the  old  and  painful  manner, 
letter  after  letter  has  still  to  be  **  picked  up" 
singly  and  placed  alongside  of  its  predeces- 
sor by  the  human  fingers ;  for  "  logography," 
the  invention  which  Walter  No.  1.  patented 
and  partly  invented,  turned  out  not  to  be 
practicable  for  a  continuance.  "Logo- 
graphy, in  Walter's  hands,  was  to  super- 
\%edft  l^^o^ta^hy:    he    "used  stereotyped 
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words  and  parts  of  words  instead  of  sep- 
arate metal  letters  ;*'  a  plan  which  at  first 
sight  displays  many  obvious  advantages. 
Nor  did  he  surrender  it  before  he  had 
turned  out  many  a  sheet  of  print  by  it ; 
among  other  things,  three  years  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  The  Daily  Universal  Hegister, 
begun  the  Ist  of  January,  1785,  which,  like 
its  absorbent  and  successor,  The  Times,  is 
described  in  the  heading  as  "  printed  logo- 
graphically."  The  name  of  the  Register  did 
not  suit,  there  being  already  so  many  publi- 
cations bearing  that  title ;  and  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1788,  it  was  renamed,  and  with  a 
loud  flourish  of  trumpets  issued  from  Print- 
ing-House Square  under  the  designation 
which  has  made  it  famous  throughout  the 
earth — ^The  Times. 

We  have  had  before  us,  in  the  newspaper- 
volume  for  the  year  in  the  Museum  Library, 
a  stray  copy  of  the  number  of  the  leading 
journal  for  "Thursday,  May  7,  1789,"  the 
day  after  the  meeting  of  the  States- General 
in  Paris — that  "baptism  of  democracy'* — 
and  of  journalism,  its  symbol  and  organ.  It 
is  in  size  and  appearance  (twD  leaves,  some- 
thing like  an  old  Penny  Magazine,)  much  the 
same  as  its  contemporary,  The  Public  Ad- 
vertiser (famous  as  the  vehicle  of  Junius), 
but  has  more  advertisements  than  the  latter. 
Walter  was,  at  this  time,  **  Printer  to  the 
Customs,"  and  hence,  perhaps,  a  certain 
Government  air  which  pervades  his  paper. 
Although  there  are  no  leading  articles,  in 
our  sense  of  the  term,  there  are  a  few  lead- 
ing paragraphs,  the  first  of  which  begins  in 
quite  a  knowing  way  ;  **  We  have  now  the 
best  authority  to  say  that  the  new  arrange- 
ments in  the  Cabinet,*'  &c.  &c.  The  adver- 
tisements, too,  have  an  official  look,  many  of 
them  emanating  from  the  •*  Navy  Office." 
There  are  some  of  books  by  "  Mrs.  Trim- 
mer,*' childhood's  beloved  and  venerated 
name.  Mr.  Christie,  too,  is  to  sell  by  auc- 
tion, at  a  brisk  rate,  articles  of  vertu,  in  his 
"  great  room.  Pall  Mall."  Here  is  one  which 
might  appear  to-day  :  "A  gentleman,  liber- 
ally  educated,  who  is  perfectly  qualified  for 
an  editor  of  a  public  paper,  or  a  private  sec- 
retary, and  who  can  give  the  most  satisfac- 
tory references  both  in  point  of  character 
and  ability,  would  be  glad  of  employment 
in  any  part  of  England  and  Ireland.  Ad- 
dress,** &c.,  to  which  the  ambitious  aspirant 
acutely  adds :  "  Having  been  accustomed  to 
political  controversy,  flatters  himself  he  could 
be  eminently  useful  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion T  There  is  a  column  of  Parliamentary 
debate,  each  speech  condensed  into  a  few 


lines.  And,  besides  the  ordinary  staple- 
news,  there  are  scattered  up  and  down  the 
paper,  various  little  paragraphs  of  a  question- 
able kind,  vory  dangerous  in  those  days. 
Before  the  year  was  out,  Walter  found 
himself  in  Newgate,  for  "a  libel  on  the 
Duke  of  York."  In  the  February  of  1700, 
he  was  convicted  of  more  libels  on  royal 
children.  The  audacious  printer  (one  of  his 
subs)  had  charged  their  Royal  Highnesses 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
"  with  having  so  demeaned  themselves  as  to 
incur  the  just  disapprobation  of  His  Majesty/' 
their  gracious  sovereign  and  parent :  times 
and  The  Times  are  rather  changed  since 
then,  good  reader,  are  they  not .? 

These  were  not  Radical  libels,  however, 
but  were  probably  meant  to  support  the  au- 
thority of  a  royal  parent  with  rather  rebel- 
lious children  ;  for  the  Walters  have  ever 
been  a  constitutional  family — a  constitu- 
tional, yes,  and  an  independent  family. 
John  Walter,  No.  II.,  for  instance  (who 
died  some  five  years  ago,  as  **  of  Bearwood 
Hall,  Berks,*'  leaving  "  personalty  valued 
for  probate  duty  at  90,000/.**),  became 
"joint  proprietor  and  exclusive  manager" 
of  The  Times  at  the  beginning  of  1803 — 
how  much,  according  to  his  own  account, 
did  he  not  lose  and  suffer  by  his  display  of 
independence  ?  Did  he  not,  at  the  very 
outset,  while  conscientiously  supporting 
"  men  in  power,'*  refuse  from  them  "  con- 
tributions calculated  to  produce  a  reduction 
in  the  expense  of  managing  the  concern," 
although  these  were  "offered  in  the  most 
unexceptionable  manner,"  because,  "  by 
such  admission,  the  editor  was  conscious  he 
should  have  sacriSced  the  right  of  condemn- 
ing any  act  which  he  might  esteem  detri- 
mental to  the  public  welfare?**  For  1803 
was  not  1789.  There  had  been  the  French 
revolution  in  the  interval ;  leading  articles 
had  grown  to  be  things  of  power,  and  the 
poets  Coleridge  and  Campbell  were  trying 
hard  to  write  them — Coleridge  in  The 
Morning  Post,  Campbell  in  The  Morning 
Chronicle,  Walter,  No.  I.,  though  with- 
drawn from  The  Times,  and  despairing  of 
"  logogc&pl^y/'  still  printed  for  the  Customs, 
when,  with  honest  boldness,  Walter,  No. 
II.,  blamed  "  the  Catamaran  expedition," 
and  did  not  shrink  from  reprobating  my 
Lord  Meltille*8  delinquencies.  Whereon 
Walter  No.  I.  had  the  printing  for  the 
Customs  taken  from  him,  and  Walter  No. 
II.,  still  refusing  to  be  bribed,  was  subjected 
to  steady  persecution: — his  packages  and 
papers  from  abto^*^)  ^a  Vobl'^wNj^^^  ^  ^^vwaa 
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of  wnr,  being  stopped  or  retarded  by  the 
officials.  Acaiost  all  which,  like  a  detei^- 
mined  laborious  Englishman,  of  the  same 
stuff  as  the  Arkwriohts  and  Brindleys  of 
the  preceding  century,  he  bore  up  doggedly 
and  successfully, "  arranging  a  system  which, 
in  spite  of  the  authorities,  procured  him  in- 
formation of  events  abroad,  often  before  the 
ministry  themselves  were  acquainted  with 
them."  So  that  he  announced  "  the  capitu- 
lation of  Flushing  forty -eight  hours  before 
the  news  had  arrived  through  any  other 
channel,"  to  the  surprise  and  wonder  of  an 
admiring  public ! 

This  was  the  man,  and  these  were  the 
qualities  and  the  temper,  that  helped  to  raise 
The  Times  newspaper,  before  he  died,  to 
rank,  both  in  income  and  in  influence,  among 
the  powers  and  principalities  of  the  world. 
How  much  he  had  to  struggle  against,  and 
what  skill  and  energy  he  threw  into  the  con- 
test, are  still  imperfectly  known ;  and  gladly 
would  we  forego  a  dozen  lives  of  Tom  Moore, 
and  such  like,  by  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
John  Russell,  for  one  good  accredited  biog- 
raphy of  Walter.  Everybody  remembers 
how,  when  aot  far  from  the  zenith  of  his 
prosperity,  he  was  found  alone  in  the  print- 
ing-room in  his  shirt  sleeves,  composing-stick 
in  hand,  diligently  setting  up  some  item  of 
important  foreign  news  which  had  just  ar- 
rived— the  workmen  being  out  of  the  way. 
*'  Logography  "  had  failed,  but  the  improv- 
ing energy  of  Walter  No.  I.  lived  in  Wal- 
ter No.  II.  If  "composing"  could  not  be 
artificially  expedited,  press- work  might ;  and 
hence  that  application  of  steam  power  to 
the  process,  which,  gradually  developed, 
now  throws  off  10,000  copies  of  The  Times 
per  hour.  For  ten  years,  Walter  had 
struggled  against  the  hostility  of  the  press- 
men, and,  "  on  the  very  eve  of  success,  had 
to  abandon  the  further  working  of  his  model, 
from  a  failure  of  funds — his  very  father,  re- 
membering "  logography,"  refusing  to  assist 
him  further. 


Mr.  Walter,  however,*  was  not  the  man  to  be 
deterred  from  what  he  had  once  resolved  to  do. 
He  ^ve  his  mind  incessantly  to  the  subject,  and 
courted  aid  from  all  quarters,  with  his  usual  mu- 
nificence. In  the  year  1814,  he  was  induced  by 
a  clerical  friend  in  whose  judgment  he  confided, 
to  make  a  fresh  experiment ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  machinery  of  the  amiable  and  ingenious 
Koenig,  assisted  by  his  young  friend,  Bauer,  was 
introduced— not,  indeed,  at  first  into  The  Times 
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office,  but  into  the  adjoining  premises,  ^uch  cau- 
tion being  thought  necessary,  from  the  threatened 
violence  of  the  pressmen.  Here  the  work  advanced, 
under  the  frequent  inspection  and  advice  of  the 
friend  alluded  ta  At  one  period  these  two  able 
mechanics  suspended  their  anxious  toil,  and  left 
the  premises  in  disgust.  After  the  lapAe,  how- 
ever, of  about  three  dayp,  the  same  gentJeman 
discovered  their  retreat,  induced  them  to  return, 
showed  them  to  their  surprise  their  difficulty  con- 
quered, and  the  work  still  in  progretis.  The  night 
on  which  this  curious  machine  was  first  brought 
into  use  in  its  new  abode,  was  one  of  great  anx- 
iety and  even  alarm.  The  suspicions  pressmen 
had  threatened  destruction  to  any  one  whose  in- 
ventions might  suspend  their  employment — **•  de- 
struction to  him  and  his  traps."  They  were  di- 
rected to  wait  for  expected  news  from  the  conti- 
nent. It  was  about  six  o*clock  in  the  morning 
when  Mr.  Walter  went  into  the  press-room,  and 
astonished  its  occupants  by  telling  them  that 
*'T/ie  Times  was  already  printed  by  steam  !  That 
if  they  attempted  violence,  there  was  a  force 
ready  to  suppress  it ;  but  that,  if  they  were  peace- 
ab!e,  their  wages  should  he  continued  to  every 
one  of  them  till  similar  employment  could  be  pro- 
cured ;"  a  promise  which  was,  no  doubt,  faithfully 
performed ;  and  having  so  sakl,  he  distributed  sev- 
eral copies  among  them.  Thus  was  this  most 
hazardous  enterprise  undertaken,  and  success- 
fully carried  through  ;  and  printing  by  steam,  on 
an  almost  gigantic  scale,  given  to  the  world. 

A  memorable  night  for  Walter  No.  II.! 

The  leading-article  department,  though  its 
style  was  probably  more  frank  and  pithy  than 
eloquent  and  elaborate,  and  far,  very  far, 
from  having  had  introduced  into  it,  the  mag- 
nificent and  many-sounding  flow  which  is 
now  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations,  was 
carefully  cultivated  by  Walter  No.  II., 
from  the  beginning  of  his  management,  and 
that  it  did  not  fail  through  ineffectiveness,  is 
clear  from  the  exasperation  of  the  ministry 
in  the  affair  of  *'  the  Catamaran  expedition, ' 
and  the  delinquencies  of  the  distinguished 
North  Briton,  my  Lord  Melville.  Among 
the  earliest  of  Walter's  editors  was  Dr. 
(now  or  afterwards  Sir  John)  Stood  art,  a 
brother-in-law  of  Hazlitt's,  and  whose  more 
than  Ernulphian  execrations  of  Napoleon 
procured  him  the  soubriquet  of  Dr.  Slop. 
When  at  last  Stodd art's  execrations  grew 
insanely  violent  and  loud — (let  certain  wri- 
ters take  a  lesson  from  his  fate) — Walter 
civilly  gave  him  warning  (so  the  story  goes), 
with  offers  of  a  "retiring  compensation," 
but  the  consequent  diplomacies  were  cut 
short  by  Stoddart's  starting  The  New  Times, 
in  which  he  cursed  editonally  without  any 
Uncle-Toby  ism  to  check  him  ;  but  so  far  as 
success  with  the  public  went — to  no  pur- 
\  i^o^^,    ^Q  \k\m  %>3iftQ«eded  Barnes — Thomas 
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Barnes,  once  at  Christ  Church  with  Lsiob 
Hunt  (who  describes  him  as  in  after-life  ab- 
sorbed, when  not  on  duty,  "  in  his  Fielding 
and  his  bottle "),  the  rival,  in  Greek,  of 
Bishop  Bloomfield  at  Cambridge,  and  sub- 
sequently a  law-student  in  the  Temple.  This 
is  the  Barnes  to  whom  the  coarse  O'Con- 
NELL  applied  the  neo-Horoeric  epithet  of 
"  gin  drinkingest" — the  Barnes  of  whom  it 
18  said  that  when  other  and  higher  names 
got  the  credit  of  early  eloquence  in  The 
Times,  he  might  have  justly  cried :  "That 
thunder  is  mine."  During  the  last  years  of 
the  continental  war,  when  Stoddart  was 
cursing  his  loudest,  Barnes  was  writing 
acute  and  genial  criticism  on  our  chief  poets 
and  novelists  in  the  columns  of  the  unsuc- 
cessful Champion;  and  occasionally,  per- 
haps, throwing  off  a  letter  a  la  Junius  to 
The  Times,  a  species  of  gratuitous  contri- 
bution, which  Walter  much  encouraged. 
A  Literary  Reminiscent  of  those  years,  a 
part  proprietor  of  the  Champion  and  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  joyous  haunt  at  Sydenham, 
where  Tom  Hill  (Theodore  Hook's  Tom 
Hill)  kept  open  house,  and  Barnes  was 
among  the  constant  visitors,  tells  some 
strange  stories  of  the  habits  of  the  future 
editor  of  The  Times.  How  once  he  was 
found  lying  on  Sydenham  Common,  deep  in 
R  wintry  night,  bet  winkled  by  the  wintry 
stars,  his  futile  fingers  playing  with  the  snow, 
and  his  Bacchus- tied  tongue  fitfully  mum- 
bling forth  an  expression  of  inability  "to 
draw  the  sheets  over  him."  How,  on  an- 
other occasion — but  let  us  be  merciful  to 
departed  editorialism,  and  do  for  the  frailties 
of  this  journalistic  hero,  what  at  that  sad 
hour  he  fancied  he  could  not  do  for  himself 
— draw  the  sheets  over  them  ! 

From  casual  letter-writing  a  la  Junius, 
Barnes  was  promoted  to  reporting,  to  co- 
editorship  and  co-proprietorship,  and  died 
wealthy,  full  of  years  and  full  of  liquor,  in 
the  May  of  1841.  Casual  letter- writing, 
too,  first  introduced  to  Walter,  so  early  as 
the  year  1812,  a  contributor  who  was  des- 
tined to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
fortunes  of  The  Times,  and  through  it  upon 
English  politics.  Captain  Edward  Sterling 
by  name  and  designation.  He  was  an  Irish- 
man, born  at  Waterford,  in  1773,  the  son  of 
a  well-to-do  Protestant  ecclesiastic  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  church,  had  studied  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  eaten  his  terms  in  London, 
and  been  called  to  the  Irish  bar.  Joining  a 
corps  of  volunteers,  in  his  twenty -fifth  year, 
when  the  Irish  rebellion  broke  out,  he  never 
returned  to  the  bar,  but  further  volunteered 


into  the  Line  with  the  rank  of  Captain. 
Sinking  into  half-pay,  he  became  a  sort  of 
gentleman- farmer,  in  one  part  of  Britain  and 
another ;  but  agriculture  could  not  engross 
this  "  impetuous  man,  full  of  real  energy," 
knd  at  last,  in  the  year  1812,  he  got  a  foot- 
ing in  a  mpre  congenial  arena,  by  Walter's 
acceptance  of  a  steady  series  of  "  powerful " 
letters  sent  by  him  to  The  Times  under  the 
signature  of  Velus,  The  connexion  thus 
begun  grew  closer  and  deeper  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, until  about  the  year  1830,  when  he 
became  the  chief  writer  in  The  Times,  "A 
stout  broad  gentleman,"  Carlyle  describes 
him,  "  perpendicular  in  attitude,  rather  show- 
ily dressed,  and  of  gracious,  ingenious,  slight- 
ly elaborate  manners.  Captain  Edward  Ster- 
ling, as  we  formerly  called  him,  had  now 
quite  dropped  the  military  title,  nobody,  even 
of  his  friends,  now  remembering  it ;  and  was 
known,  according  to  his  wish,  in  political  and 
other  circles,  as  Mr.  Sterling,  a  private  gen- 
tleman of  some  figure ;  over  whom  hung, 
moreover,  a  kind  of  mysterious  nimbus  as  the 
principal,  or  one  of  the  principal  writers,  in 
Th£  Times,  which  gave  an  interesting  chi- 
aroscuro to  his  character  in  society.  A  po- 
tent, profitable,  but  somewhat  questionable 
position ;  of  which,  though  he  affected,  and 
sometimes  with  an^er,  altogether  to  disown 
it,  and  rigorously  insisted  on  the  rights  of 
anonymity,  he  was  not  unwilUng  tp  take  the 
honors,  too  ;  the  private  pecuniary  advan- 
tages were  very  undeniable ;  and  his  recep- 
tion in  the  clubs,  and  occasionally  in  higher 
quarters,  was  a  good  deal  modelled  on  the 
universal  belief  in  it."  He  lived  in  style  at 
Knightsbridge,  spending  his  days  at  the 
clubs,  and  his  nights  at  the  desk.  Among 
his  sons  was  a  man  of  genius,  the  late  la- 
mented John  Sterling,  whose  biography  by 
Carlyle  contains  many  interesting  notices  of 
the  father,  and  the  latter  is  thus  better  known 
to  us  than  any  of  his  fellow-laborers  in  the 
enriching  vineyard  of  The  Times,  Carlyle's 
impression  of  him  is  summed  up  in  the  soubri- 
quet of  Captain  Whiriwind  ; — "  an  amazingly 
impetuous,  hasty,  explosive  man,  this  Cap- 
tain Whirlwind,  as  I  used  to  call  him !"  And 
yet,  "great  sensibility  lay  in  him,  too;  a  real 
sympathy  and  affectionate  pity  and  softness, 
which  he  had  an  over-tendency  to  express 
even  by  tears — a  singular  sight  in  so  leonine 
a  man.  He  drove  about  to  the  clubs,  talked 
and  listened,  gathering  up  the  feeling  of  the 
day.  Then  he  came  home,  perhaps,  to  a 
pleasant  dinner-party,  none  the  worse  in  hb 
eyes  if  an  "  Irish  Lord  "  were  there  to  grace 
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all  had  vanished  into  sleep,  his  lamp  was 
kindled  in  his  libraiy ;  and  there  twice  or 
thrice  a*week,  for  a  three  hours'  space,  he 
launched  his  bolts  which  next  morning  were 
to  shake  the  world."  This  was,  or  was  con- 
sidered to  be,  from  1830  to  1840,  the  Thun- 
derer of  Tke  Times  newspaper. 

If  you  dip  into  the  file  of  The  Times  about 
the  date  of  the  "  Manchester  massacre"  or  Pe- 
terloo,  you  will  find  the  tone  of  the  leading  ar- 
ticles strictly,  but  not  sternly,  constitutional. 
Demagogic  radicalism  and  Henry  Hunt  it 
abhors ;  but  it  is  strong  for  the  rights  of 
the  subject,  anxious  that  no  improper  violence 
be  done  to  citizens  obeying  the  law,  whatever 
their  opinions.     The  little  sheet  of  1789  has 
grown,  in  some  thirty  years,  into  a  large  one, 
which  latter  has  an  opulent  show  of  adver- 
tisements, and  the  columns  altogether  testify 
to  a  careful  and  vigilant  editorship,  and  a  co- 
piousness of  contribution,  reporting,  and  cor- 
respondence.   Dip  again,  some  ten  years  far- 
ther on,  and  the  two  leaves  have  become  four, 
and  everything  is  on  an  expanded  scale.  But, 
above  all,  the  tone  is  altered  from  one  of  anx- 
ious constitutionalism  to  one  of  fierce,  unbend- 
ing radicalism :  it  is  the  Captain  that  is  at 
work,  "  storming  along  "  for  reform  "  ten 
thousand  strong."      Five  years  more,  with 
the  accession  of  Peel's  first  ministry,  and 
what  is  this  ?     "  We  "  are  conservative  now, 
and  support  Sir  Robert  and  the  constitu- 
tion :  it  is  the  Captain  again,  who  has  wheeled 
round,  and  charges  against  those  whom  once 
he  led  !      The  Titnes,  for  many  years,  had 
been  an  able  and  an  influential  paper,  but  it 
was  with  its  support  of  the  Reform  Bill  that 
it  first  became  the  Leading  Journal,  and  great 
was  the  lamentation  and  indignation  through- 
out the  land  at  so  sudden  and  important  a  de- 
fection. Was  the  Captain  the  cause  or  mere- 
ly the  instrument  ?     Had  not  Walter  and 
Barnes,  as  well  as  he,  become  conscious  of  the 
actual  impotence  and  intrinsic  feebleness  of 
the  Whigs  ?  Already,  in  the  spring  of  1834, 
the   paper  had   declared  against  the  New 
Poor  Law.   Walter,  who  had  offered  wages 
without  work  to  his  mutinous  pressmen,  and 
had   behaved   so  handsomely  to  Dr.  Slop, 
was  not  the  man  to  approve  of  the  New 
Poor  Law ;  and,  while  he  lived.  The  Times 
carried  on  a  war  against  that  measure,  not  only 
steady,  but  successful,  although  the  success 
arrived  only  when  Walter  was  leaving  the 
world.     Honor  to  him  for  this,  and  to  the 
Captain  for  the  powerful  pen,  almost  whose 
last  journalistic  effort  was  a  series  of  vivid  ar- 
ticles ID  favor  of  the  Factory  Bill.     There  is 
a  cock-'aDd^'bull  story  in  Miss  MAKniii£ii\}'B 


recent  History  of  England  about  The  Times, 
in  connexion  with  the  New  Poor  Law: — 
How  its  support  of  the  measure  had  been 
promised  up  to  the  last  moment,  aod  how, 
the  morning  after  the  introductory  debate, 
London  was  surprised  by  finding  in  its  col- 
umns a  fierce  attack  on  the  details  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  bill,  and  how  somebody  imme- 
diately went  and  bought  The  Morning  Ckron- 
tele  to  make  it  an  organ  of  defence.   Any  one 
who  will  turn  to  the  file  of  The  Times,  will 
find  that  this  is  inaccurate.   Its  opposition  to 
the  Poor  Law  had  none  of  the  suddenness 
Miss  Martinbau  describes,  but  was  gradual 
and  guarded,  though  waxing  fierce  enough 
with  time.     The  transfer  of  The  Chronicle 
may  have  really  taken  place,  and  all  this,  no 
doubt,  operated  on  the  tactics  of  The  Times, 
which   lost  many  of  its  subscribers  by  the 
sudden  support  of  Peel;  though  the  loss 
was  but  a  temporary  one.    Henceforth  The 
Times  was  not  liberal  solely,  but  liberal-con- 
servative ;  and  the  relation  of  these  two  el- 
ements of  its  politics  to  each  other  have  ti^ 
ried  with  seasons  and  with  persons. 

Barnes  died  in  1841 ;  about  the  same 
time  the  Captain's  connection  with  The 
Times  seems  to  have  slackened  or  almost 
ceased  ;  and  now  it  is  s^d  to  have  been 
that  the  influence  of  the  present  Mr.  Wal- 
ter gave  it  a  slightly  Tractarian  and  Toryish 
bias,  which  was  not  long  maintained.  From 
thb  time  onward,  the  grand  feature  which 
recommends  The  Tim^s,  namely,  its  inde- 
pendence, grew  more  and  more  striking. 
While  everybody's  opinion  was  pretty  fair- 
ly scanned  and  judged,  everybody  was  quiz- 
zed ;  Sir  Robert  himself,  with  his  buff  waist- 
coat and  pompous  ways,  by  no  means  escap- 
ing. This  levity,  and  the  inconsistencies  of 
The  Times,  supported,  of  course,  by  copious 
information,  by  unquestionable  talent,  and 
by  a  style  of  constant,  though,  perhaps,  too 
elaborate  felicity,  are  the  best  merits  of  the 
leading  journal.  Better  far  to  quiz  than  to 
puff.  Better  to  vary  from  time  to  time,  as 
man  and  circumstances  vary,  than  to  be 
chained  to  the  wheels  of  some  clique,  or 
party,  or  faction,  or  ministry.  Let  us  not 
know,  when  we  take  it  up,  what  our  paper 
is  going  to  say.  And  this  can  be  asserted 
only  of  The  Times  ;  in  consideration  of  this, 
all  its  errors  and  vagaries  are  pardoned. 

Old  Walter,  too,  was  carried  to  the  grave 
in  the  summer  of  184*7  : — from  the  Catama- 
ran expedition  and  my  Lord  Melville's  de- 
linquencies exposed,  down  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws,  many  things  had  he  borne 
V  «a<3L  doxi*^«    T!cL<^  present  management  of  The 
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Times  (and  in  all  that  follows  we  speak 
wholly  from  hearsay,  so  let  "  it  be  said  *  be 
constantly  interpolated,)  is  vested  in  "young 
Delaine,"  son  of  that  "old  Delaine  '  who 
left  Tlie  Times  years  ago,  under  the  auspices 
of  Gladstone  and  Company,  to  set  The 
Chronicle  on  its  legs  a^ain,  it  having  fallen 
upon  its  face,  in  spite  of  its  support  of  the 
New  Poor  Law !  What  is  the  precise  func- 
tion of  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris,  a  gentlemanly 
man  of  digni6ed  demeanor  who  passes  in  po- 
litico-social circles  as  the  editor  of  The  Times, 
who  silenced  the  badgering  Cobden  when  ex- 
amined before  the  Newspaper  Stamp  Com- 
mittee, who  came  erst  from  the  West  Indian 
isles  afar,  who  has  eaten  his  terms  in  the 
Temple,  and  written  letters  to  the  great 
Journal  that  now  he  is  said  to  edit, — by 
what  name  shall  he  be  rightly  called  ?  Who 
can  tell  ?  Tyas,  chief  of  the  reporters,  a 
cheery  old  gentleman  of  seventy,  great  in 
Greek,  wooden-spoon  at  Cambridge,  slayer 
of  Brougham's  Demosthenes,  editor  of  The 
Ucening  Mail — Ttas  (they  say)  has  seen 
election- scenes  in  his  day,  has  known  what  it 
is  to  fall  suddenly  sick,  and  walk,  like  Wao- 
oett  or  Achilles,  silent  by  the  shore  of  the 
many-sounding  sea.  Let  not  Macdonald, 
the  North  Briton,  principal  "  outsider,"  who 
reports  all  dinners  and  executions,  in  whose 
numbers  Crystal  Palace  lives  one  day  more, 
who  has  received  a  precious  autograph  of 
thanks  from  the  Prince  Consort  himself — let 
not  Macdonald  go  without  his  fame;  or  Dr. 
Richardson,  the  man  of  all  work ;  or  Mr. 
Thornton,  writer  of  the  Summary  {/or/i^^tie 
OycLS  fortisque  Cloanthus  /  Shades  of  Paul 
and  Virginia  !  watch  tenderly  over  voung 
Bailet  in  yonder  sunny  isle :  why  aid  he 
leave  us  ? — he  whose  sonorous  sentence  was 
like  the  trumpet's  blast,  the  clear  music  of 
Virgil  ever  deftly  interposed  the  while; 
Ferozeshah  and  Gujerat  were  fought  again 
in  his  leader;  but  laudari  a  laudato  viro 
was  too  much  for  Earl  Gret,  and  young 
Bailet  is  now  Secretary  at  the  Mauritius. 
Meagher,  Paris  correspondent,  was  once 
Paymaster  of  the  Spanish  Legion,  and  now 
is  paid  instead  of  paying.  Better  is  "  own 
correspondence "  at  Berlin,  0  Fillmore, 
than  many  translations  of  Faust.  Not  to 
the  pleasant  Mauritius,  had  Earl  Grey  his 


will,  but  to  some  dreary  spot  of  torture, 
would'st  thou  be  sent,  O  Bob  Lowe,  whose 
hair  is  white  as  the  Australian  fleece  thou 
loudly  dost  den^and  shall  be  preserved  ;  once 
thou  didst  plead  causes  in  Australia,  now 
thou  pleadest  the  Australian  cause  in  Eng- 
land :  than  thee  no  sincerer  writer  has  the 
Leading  Journal — why  did  not  Oxford  let 
thee  profess  to  it  Political  Economy  ?  Great 
is  the  voice  of  Ward  on  sanitary  matters : 
when  he  speaks  in  anger,  the  sewers  urge 
their  liquid  filth  more  swiftly  to  the  Thames, 
the  Board  of  Health  turns  unwell ;  and  he 
writes  in  The  Quarterly  Review,  When 
OxENFORD  enters  his  private  box — he  that 
wrote  A  Day  well  Spent,  who  expounded 
Dante  and  Rousseau,  Rabelais,  and  Plato, 
in  The  Foreign  Beview,  the  translator  of 
many  things  from  the  German — then  the 
manager  trembles :  were  there  but  two  peo- 
ple in  the  pit,  Thalia  and  Melpomene  would 
exert  themselves ;  for  he  writes  the  notices  in 
Hie  Times.  The  critic  of  critics,  of  pure 
Caucasian  blood,  Samuel  Philips,  found  fa- 
vor in  the  eyes  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  had 
not  semi-Catholicism  infected  him  in  Ger- 
many :  Dickens,  Tennyson,  Carlyle  have 
heard,  unresponsive,  their  doom  pronounced 
by  him :  but  he  had  better  have  let  Thack- 
eray alone.  Palmerston  has  fallen ;  worse 
than  the  possible  broadsides  of  the  British 
fleet  at  Athens  was  the  bombardment  of 
Palmerston  by  The  Times,  Who  was  the 
engineer-in-chief?  Henry  Reeve, the  trans- 
lator of  De  Tocqueville,  clerk  to  the  Privy 
Council  ?  Did  Lord  Lansdowne  once  re- 
prove him  for  anonymous  battery  of  a  Maj*- 
esty's  minister  ?  A  greater  is  still  to  come. 
Barnes  .  is  gone,  and  the  Captain ;  young 
Bailey  plies  his  quill  at  the  Mauritius ;  who 
alone  is  worthy  to  be  named  their  successor 
— that  had  once  a  cure  of  fifty  village  souls, 
and  numbers  now  his  audience  by  the 
hundred  of  thousand,  who  rules  in  71ie 
Christian  Remembrancer,  who  does  not,  like 
the  old  Jove,  spare  his  bolts  lest  he  should 
have  none  left — whose  blended  smile  and 
frown  dark-gladden  the  world  of  clubs — 
whose  thunder  is  mixed  with  laughter  ?  It 
is  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mozley,  of  Guilford- 
street,  near  the  Foundling  Hospital. 
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We  left  Aden  od  the  28th  of  July  last, 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  passage,  up 
to  the  4th  of  July,  we  had  favorable  weather, 
the  monsoon  accompanying  us  and  driving 
MB  along  under  reefed  fore-sail,  and  half 
steam,  at  the  rate  of  about  eight  knots  an 
hour,  a  tremendous  sea  following  us. 

Our  ship  was  long  and  low,  and  rolled 
heavily,  having  in  our  voyage  from  Suez  con- 
sumed the  greater  part  of  her  fuel,  which 
the  stores  at  Aden  were  not  in  a  condition  to 
replenish.  The  south-west  monsoon  renders 
the  whole  western  coast  of  India  a  dangerous 
lee-shore,  and  to  be  caught  on  it,  in  thick 
weather,  in  a  steamer,  without  plenty  of 
coal,  is  to  find  one's  self  in  a  very  serious 
predicament.  That  our  captain  thought  so 
was  Tery  evident.  At  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  we  had  struck  soundings  in  fifty 
fathoms  ;  at  four  we  were  shoaling  our  water 
fast,  with  wind  increasing,  sea  running  high, 
and  the  atmosphere  so  thick  that  standing 
near  the  binnacle  one  could  hardly  see  the 
funnel.  As  the  evening  closed  in,  the  cap- 
tain became  nervous.  By  seven  we  had 
shoaled  to  sixteen  fathoms.  '*  I  wish  we 
could  get  a  glimpse  of  the  lights,"  said  he, 
forgetting  that  if  we  did — so  thick  was  the 
haze — they  must  have  been  under  the  gib- 
boom  end.  The  rain  poured  in  torrents,  ac- 
companied by  tremendous  squalls  from  the 
south-south-west.  "  You  had  better  ease 
the  steam,  Mr.  Jones,"  said  he  to  the  first 
lieutenant,  "  and  round  her  to  for  the  night." 
"  Aye,  aye  I"  down  went  the  helm,  and  in- 
stead of  wearing,  which  would  have  been 
the  more  prudent  course,  the  vessel  was  thus 
brought  head  to  wind.  During  this  opera- 
tion, a  heavy  sea  struck  the  starboard  paddle- 
box  and  swept  the  deck,  rushing  in  formida- 
ble cascades  down  the  main  hatch  into  the 
engine-room,  and  very  nearly  extinguishing 
the  fires.  The  steam  generated  by  so  much 
water  coming  in  contact  with  the  blazing  fur- 
naces, rolled  up  the  hatchway  in  volumes  of 
white  vapor,  which,  in  the  darkness  of  the 
nlgbt;,  made  ua  all  fancy  that  some  terrible 
expJoalon  bad  taken  place  below ;  t\ie  ^ame 


sea  inundated  the  cabin,  and  fairly  drove  all 
its  inmates  on  deck.  A  general  impression 
prevailed  that  the  ship  was  going  down; 
which  was  not  a  little  aided  by  a  succession 
of  heavy  seas,  into  which  she  plunged,  and 
dipped,  and  rolled  in  a  very  alarming  man- 
ner. The  change,  from  going  before  the  gale 
to  breasting  it,  was  most  extraordinary  ;  the 
force  and  fury  of  the  wind — although  in  re- 
ality no  sreater  than  before — seemed  increas- 
ed tenfold,  and  it  was  nearly  half  an  hoar 
before  we  got  our  head  off  shore.  We  then 
cast  the  lead;  and,  finding  only  eight  fa- 
thoms, the  captain  decided  on  deepening  oar 
water,  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  necessary 
to  get  up  our  full  steam.  This,  after  the 
thorough  drenching  of  the  engine-room,  was 
no  easy  matter.  However,  in  about  half  an 
hour,  she  was  got  under  the  most  steam  we 
could  raise ;  and  we  then  began  to  breast 
the  opposing  billows  at  the  rate  of  about 
two  knots  an  hour. 

For  the  previous  three  days  we  had  had  no 
observation,  and  we  were  therefore  doubtful 
of  our  latitude.  It  was  impossible  for  us  to 
say  whether  we  were  to  the  northward  or 
southward  of  our  port.  In  this  uncertainty 
we  passed  the  night,  the  gale  increasing,  and 
the  sea  high  in  proportion.  Our  ship  being 
light,  rolled  gunwale  under,  and  occasionally 
shipped  green  seas  *'  over  all" — as  the  sailors 
term  it — which  gave  all  us  landsmen  no 
trifling  alarm.  As  the  day  broke,  a  change 
took  place  for  the  better ;  and,  ere  the  sun 
had  risen,  a  range  of  hills  was  seen  on  our 
port- beam,  showing  their  rugged  outline  clear 
and  distinct  against  the  gleam  of  the  dawn. 
On  making  the  land  out,  we  ran  towards  it, 
in  order  to  identify  the  locality,  and  soon 
discovered  that  we  were  about  thirty  miles 
to  the  southward  of  Bombay,  off  a  place 
called  Chowl.  We  therefore  shaped  our 
course  for  the  harbor,  and  ere  long  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  floating  Lights  and  stationary 
Light-house,  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
Bombay  Harbor.  By  seven  o'clock  we  were 
at  anchor  off  the  dockyard  of  Bombay. 
\     Y«^  "^^o^V^  vgl  England  are  aware  of  the 
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beauty  of  Bombay  Harbor.  I  know  of  no 
port  that  equals  it  except  Rio  Janeiro,  which 
18  not  only  more  extensive  and  more  pictu- 
resque, but  more  landlocked.  In  heavy  gales 
from  the  south-south-east,  Bombay  harbor  is 
entirely  unprotected  ;  and,  in  1887,  several 
large  ships  were  stranded  and  lost  in  a  hur- 
ricane from  that  quarter.  Fortunately,  such 
occurrences  are  rare ;  and,  up  to  the  present 
year,  no  similar  event  has  talcen  place. 

Let  us  now  step  ashore,  at  the  steps  of  the 
Apollo  bunder,  amongst  a  throng  of  native 
boats  and  a  crowd  of  native  boatmen,  whose 
discordant  cries  and  yells  recall  vividly  the 
chaotic  confusion  of  Babel.  From  natives 
of  every  country,  and  every  isle  of  the 
countless  archipelagoes,  these  unintelligible 
sounds  proceeded.  .  They  were  vociferated 
in  tones  that  put  to  shame  the  garrulous 
noisiness  of  Billingsgate,  Naples,  or  Lisbon, 
probably  the  three  most  noisy  stairs  in  Eu- 
rope. Once  on  the  bunder,  or  pier — a  roomy, 
commodious  landing-place,  armed  with  half- 
a-dozen  long  fifty-six  pounders — I  jumped 
into  a  friend's  Brougham ;  and,  in  twenty 
minutes,  find  myself  on  the  top  of  Malabar 
Hill,  in  a  villa,  or  bungalow,  abounding  with 
every  comfort  compatible  with  the  climate  of 
this  latitude.  The  view  from  this  spot — 
which  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  above 
the  bay  below — is  extensive  and  picturesque, 
and  presents  a  faint  resemblance  to  that  of 
Naples  from  Posilipo.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  the  heat  is  great,  but  much  modified  by 
the  strong  south-west  wind,  which,  however, 
bears  so  much  moisture  on  its  wings,  as  to 
make  the  whole  island  one  vast  vapor- bath. 

A  drive  through  the  ill- constructed  streets 
of  the  fort  and  native  town  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  that  can  be  conceived.  The 
houses  are  slenderly  built,  but  from  their  gay 
and  bright  coloring,  and  their  great  irregu- 
lafity,  offer  many  tempting  bits  for  an  artist. 
Nearly  all  the  shops  are  without  windows  ; 
and  here  may  be  seen  in  unlimited  profusion, 
not  only  the  piece  goods,  hardware,  woollens, 
and  crockery  of  Europe,  but  all  the  countless 
productions  of  the  gorgeous  East,  in  endless 
variety.  In  one  are  exposed  the  vivid  and 
tasteful  tapestries  of  Persia,  with  the  gilded 
bottles,  inlaid  hubble-bubbles,  and  mouth- 
pieces, and  silver- mounted  hookahs  of  that 
country :  in  another,  the  rich  silks,  the  splen- 
did toys,  and  cool-mats  of  China ;  in  another, 
the  carpets  of  Cabool  and  Herat,  the  gold- 
mounted  sabres  of  Beloochistan,  and  the 
embroidered  shawls  of  Delhi  and  Cashmere  ; 
in  another,  the  gorgeous  Kincaubs,  brocades, 
and   tissues  of   Surat;   here,  a  keen-eyed 


shroff,  or  native  banker,  sits  cross-legged, 
enthroned  on  bags  of  gold,  silver,  and  cop- 
per coin  ;  there,  a  lusty  Banian  is  enveloped 
in  half-open  sacks,  and  dishes  of  every  sort 
of  grain.  In  one  quarter  are  piled  ponde- 
rous bales  of  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and 
Leeds  manufactures ;  in  another,  the  ware- 
houses groan  with  wooden  chests  of  opium, 
camphor,  spices,  and  other  odoriferous  com- 
modities; among  which,  the  odious  assafoetida 
fails  not  to  assert  its  disagreeable  superiority. 
The  population  is  as  varied  as  the  articles 
exposed  for  sale,  and  a  crowded  street  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  as  florid  and  brilliant  a 
whole  as  a  bed  of  tulips.  Were  another 
Paul  Veronese  to  arise  to  delight  the  world 
with  his  many-hued  productions,  what  a  field 
would  Bombay  present  to  his  pencil !  It  was 
said  of  him,  with  truth,  that  he  painted  not 
with  ordinary  colors,  but  with  tints  derived 
from  the  diamond,  the  emerald,  the  ruby, 
and  the  sapphire ;  and  in  painting  the  cos- 
tumes of  Bombay,  those  vivid  colors  would 
be  indispensable.  The  Oriental,  with  few 
exceptions,  dresses  with  taste  and  elegance ; 
the  Hindoo,  in  his  spotless  vest  of  the  purest 
white,  with  hts  turban  of  crimson,  scarlet,  or 
yellow ;  the  Mussulman,  with  equally  clean 
vestments,  but  with  turban  of  a  soberer  dye; 
the  Parsee,  in  his  crimson  cap,  which,  with- 
out being  picturesque,  is  striking ;  the 
Affghan,  with  his  flowing  ringlets,  sable 
beard,  and  fair  complexion ;  the  Persian  in 
his  robe  of  striped  silk  and  Astracan  lamb- 
skin cap ;  the  swarthy  Arab,  in  his  head- 
dress of  flowing  silk,  with  long  and  pendant 
fringe ;  the  Scindian,  in  his  becoming  cap, 
that  gives  every  peasant  the  air  of  a  prince ; 
the  diminutive  Malay,  in  his  national  costume; 
the  quaint  Chinese,  in  his  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat; — all  throng  the  thoroughfares  in 
perfect  independence  of  the  tyrant  fashion  ; 
which  in  European  cities  clips  the  wings  of 
exuberant  taste,  and  reduces  whole  popula- 
tions to  one  sombre  and  monotonous  hue. 
The  brilliant  rays  of  a  midday  sun  show  all 
those  iridescent  tints  to  great  ad  vantage,  and 
no  collection  of  butterflies  surpasses  the 
denizens  of  Bombay  in  variegated  splendor. 
A  few  squalid  half-naked  figures  are,  of 
course,  to  be  seen  among  this  motley  crowd ; 
but  the  general  effect  is  hardly  marred  by 
their  intrusion.  However  various  in  race  and 
appearance,  one  sole  and  single  object  ani- 
mates this  movine  mass  ;  one  sole  and  single 
idea  occupies  their  thoughts ;  the  acquisition 
and  retention  of  money.  They  are  all  tra- 
ders. No  Oriental,  having  once  amassed 
.  money,  avta  do^ti  Vi  «^y^^  *^  ^a^^"^^.  ^^ 
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8ach  thiDg  aa  retiring  from  business  is  known 
or  thought  of.  Enormous  fortunes  have 
been  accumulated  in  Bombay  by  trade,  and 
BO  keen  is  the  commercial  ardor,  that  it 
generally  devours  all  the  other  passions  of 
existence.  The  opium  trade  with  China  has 
been  one  fruitful  source  of  wealth  to  the 
Bombay  merchant,  and  the  immense  riches 
attributed  to  the  Parsee  knight,  Sir  Jamsetiee 
Jeejeebpoy,  are  entirely  derived  from  it.  He 
has  made  a  noble  use  of  his  money ;  and 
the  public  establishments  suggested  by  his 
philanthropy,  erected  by  his  bounty,  and 
endowed  by  his  munificence,  proclaim  loudly 
to  the  world,  not  only  his  unbounded  com- 
mand of  money,  but  his  splendid  applica- 
tion of  it.  He  is  reported  to  have  given 
away,  within  the  last  ten  years,  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
sterling  to  works  of  permanent  utility.  I 
know  no  recorded  example  of  similar  genero- 
sity, during  life,  in  any  individual  in  Europe. 
The  Parsees  are  perhaps  the  most  ener- 
getic, enterprising,  and  speculating  people 
m  the  East.  Generally  connected  with  some 
European  mercantile  house  as  brokers,  in 
the  first  instance,  they  accumulate  consider- 
able sums,  which  subsequently  have,  in  many 
instances,  been  applied  to  save  their  employ- 
ers from  ruin.  The  Parsee  community  may 
consist  of  about  fifty  thousand,  almost  all  of 
whom  are  engaged  in  trade  or  manufactures. 
A  few  go  out  to  service  as  coachmen  and 
butlers,  but  not  one  is  to  be  met  with  either 
in  the  army  or  the  police  force.  Next  in  in- 
telligence to  the  Parsees  come  the  Hindoos, 
who  outnumber  them  sixfold.  Education  is 
making  great  strides  amongst  this  class,  and 
the  literature  of  the  West  is  fast  superseding 
the  fables  of  the  East.  The  Brahmins  in 
Bombay  are  falling  rapidly  into  disrepute, 
and  the  true  theories  of  material  philosophy 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  senseless  doc- 
trines of  their  ancestors.  As  their  minds 
become  enlightened,  the  Hindoos  naturally 
and  necessarily  abandon  the  faith  of  their 
fathers;  for  which,  however,  they  decline  to 
substitute  the  mysteries  of  Christianity. 
Next  in  number  to  the  Hindoos  stand  the 
followers  of  Mahomet,  who,  however,  are 
anything  but  unanimous  in  their  doctrines. 
The  Sheeah,  the  Soomee,  the  Khojah,  the 
Mehmon,  the  Borah,  the  Mussulman  from 
the  Deccan,  and  he  from  the  Konkan,  have 
all  some  distinctive  Shibboleth,  but  agree  in 
the  two  great  points  of  Mahometanism — the 
unity  of  God,  and  the  truth  of  Mahomet's 
miaaioD  as  his  prophet. 


The  Portuguese  or  native  Christians  form 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of 
Bombay ;  thousands  of  temporary  sojourners 
add  variety  even  to  this  variegated  mass. 
Armenians,  Jews,  Persians,  Scindian8»  Aff- 
ghans,  Beloochees,  Cashmerians,  Bengalese* 
Madrassees,  Chinese,  Malays,  Arabs,  are  to 
be  met  with  at  every  turn.  The  rich  Par- 
sees,  Hindoos,  and  Mussulmans  drive  about 
in  very  elegant  equipages,  chiefly  procured 
from  London  or  Liverpool ;  for  the  art  of 
carriage-building  is  not,  as  in  Calcutta,  one 
of  those  brought  to  perfection  in  Bombay. 
The  English  settled  here  are  a  mere  handful 
in  point  of  numbers,  although  they  are  the 
motive  and  regulating  power  of  the  whole 
of  the  other  machinery.  They  consist  ex- 
clusively of  temporary  residents,  members  of 
the  two  services,  civil  and  military,  of  the 
law,  or  of  the  mercantile  profession.  No 
settler  or  colonist  is  to  be  found  here.  All 
hope  to  lay  their  bones  in  England,  and, 
with  this  feeling  predominant  in  every  Eng- 
lish breast,  it  is  clear  that  not  much  perma- 
nent interest  for  India  can  be  entertained  by 
this  class. 

The  mode  of  life  among  the  Englbh  gen- 
try is  very  pleasant.  An  early  ride  before 
the  sun  has  risen  high  enough  to  be  annoy- 
ing ;  the  indispensable  cold  bath ;  a  substan- 
tial breakfast  at  nine ;  tiffin  or  luncheon  at 
two,  for  those  who  like  it;  and  dinner  at 
half-past  seven,  before  which  a  ride  or  drive 
for  a  couple  of  hours  serves  to  dissipate  the 
vapors  of  office  work — fdhn  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  existence.  Where  no  one  is  idle, 
there  is,  of  course,  small  time  left  for  literary 
pursuits,  and  the  lassitude  induced  by  the 
climate  renders  it  next  to  impossible  to  read 
or  write  after  dinner.  Reading  is  conse- 
quently much  limited  to  the  ephemeral  pro- 
ductions of  the  daily  press.  This,  for  India,  is 
on  rather  an  extensive  scale,  since  there  are 
no  fewer  than  three  morning  journals,  con- 
ducted with  much  spirit  and  vigor. 

Parell,  the  Governor's  residence,  is  a  spa- 
cious and  handsome  edifice,  with  no  preten- 
sions to  architectural  beauty,  but  imposing 
from  its  magnitude.  It  contains  excellent 
private  apartments,  besides  a  magnificent 
suite  of  reception  rooms.  A  ball  here  in 
January  or  February,  when  everybody  is  at 
the  Presidency,  is  like  a  costume  ball.  La- 
dies dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  men  in 
imiforms  of  every  gradation  of  splendor,  a 
superb  military  band,  rooms  illuminated  in  a 
manner  that  shames  the  feeble  efforts  of  a 
London   wax-chandler,   the    finest    flowers 
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(such  as  are  only  to  be  procured  in  England 
from  hot-houses)  in  the  most  luxuriant  pro- 
fusion, constitute  the  leading  features  of  these 
very  agreeable  parties.    Such  scenes  are  not, 
however,  con6ned   to   Government   House. 
The    BycuUa   Club    occasionally   lends  its 
magnificent  saloon  to  this  sort  of  reunion ; 
and  the  other  day  the  Bachelors  gave  a 
sumptuous  soirie  in  the  grand  and   classic 
saloon  of  the  Town  Hall ;  besides  which  the 
leading  members  of  society  here  are  contin- 
ually giving  agreeable  dances.     Thus,  here, 
as  elsewhere,  we  try  to  cheat  existence  of 
Its  sombre  hue,  and  to  give  it  a  varnish  of 
hilarity  not  quite  consistent  with  its  natural 
tones.    The  rooms  here  are,  in  general,  large 
and  lofty,  and  the  profusion  of  wax  lights  is, 
on  these  occasions,  quite  dazzling.     Nothing 
can  exceed  the  tedium  of  a  formal  Bombay 
dinner.     Tables  groaning  with  Brummagem 
imitations  of  splendor,  and  dishes  redolent  of 
the  strong  and  greasy  compositions  of  Por- 
tuguese cooks ;  guests  thrown  together,  in 
numerous  confusion,   without  reference   to 
acquaintanceship  or  similarity  of  tastes  or 
habits;  fifty  or  sixty  people  seated  at  an 
immense  table  resembling  a  table  d'h6te  in 
all  except  the  goodness  of  its  dishes,  with  a 
servant  behind  every  chair.     This  is  a  pic- 
ture of  a  Bombay  dinner. 

The  Fine  Arts  are  unknown  in  Bombay. 
A  gaudy-colored  lithograph  would  be  here 
as  much  esteemed  as  a  Titian  or  a  Raphael ; 
and,  I  fear,  the  want  of  taste  is  not  confined 
to  the  native  inhabitants.     Europeans  come 
out  so  young,  so  partially  educated,  and  with 
their  ideas  on  the  subject  of  Art  scf  little  de- 
veloped, that  they  remain  for  the  rest  of 
their  lives  as  much  children  in  this  respect 
as  when  they  first  arrived.     I  remember 
once     accompanying    two    Indian     friends 
through   the   gallery   of   the  Pitti   Palace. 
Their  admiration  was  wholly  given  to  the 
worst  pictures  and  the  worst  statues.     An 
artist  here  would  starve ;  and  although  the 
Hindoos  have  a  taste  for  sculpture,  their 
efiforts  are  confined  to  the  grotesque.     This 
is  extraordinary,  when  we  reflect  that  the 
human  figue  in  its  most  beautiful  proportions 
is  constantly  displayed  to  them.     Some  of 
the  men  from  Hindostan — who  go  by  the 
name  of  Purdasees,  or  foreigners — are  the 
most  superb  models  for  a  sculptor  that  can 
be  conceived.     The  women,  too,  throw  their 
drapery  about   them  in  the  most  elegant 
folds,  and  a  group  of  Hindoo  girls  at  a  well 
18  perhaps  the  most  artistic  combination  that 
could  be  desired.     Yet  these  pass  unnoticed 
and  unadmired,  except,  perhaps,  by  an  oc- 


casional  amateur,   whose   other  avocations 
leave  him  little  time  to  note  or  perpetuate 
the  graceful  scene.     We  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  the  Greeks  derived  their  superiority  in 
the  Fine  Arts  from  their  constant  familiarity 
with  the  finest  forms,  in  baths  and  wrestling 
places,  in  the  forum,  the  agora,  or  the  hip- 
podrome.    Yet  these  could  only  have  been 
occasional  opportunities  compared  with  those 
offered  daily  in  the  streets  of  Bombay.     The 
genius  of  Mahometanism  is  opposed  to  the 
imitation  of  the  human  figure,  either  in  paint- 
ing   or    sculpture ;    but     Hindoo    temples 
abound  with  examples  of  both.     How  is  it, 
then,  that  Art  should  be  here  at  a  lower 
ebb  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  it  ever 
was  in  Egypt?     Even  in  architecture  the 
taste  of  the  Hindoos  is  vicious  and  trivial  to 
a  great  extent ;  great  labor  and  expense  are 
frittered  away  in  the  most  tasteless  attempts 
at  ornament,  and  not  a  single  Hindoo  monu- 
ment of  architectural  science  is  to  be  seen  in 
or  near  Bombay.     The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Parsees,  none  of  whom,  even  the  richest, 
possess  a  painting  worth  five  shillings,  al- 
though their  rooms  are  crowded  with  chan- 
deliers, lustres,  mirrors,  and  gilding,  of  the 
most  expensive  character,  and  all  procured 
from  London,  which,  if  desired,  could  furnish 
their  magnificent  saloons  with  exquisite  pic- 
tures, bronzes,  and  statues,  at  a  very  moder- 
ate expense.     Taste  may  perhaps  arise  after 
another  half-century  of  education,  but  at 
present  it  finds  no  resting-place  to  the  east- 
ward of  the  Cape.     One  only  good  picture 
is  to  be  seen  here,  a  large  whole-length  por- 
trait of  Queen  Victoria,  by  Wilkie.    This  is 
in  the  possession  of  the  Parsee  Knight,  and 
was  made  a  present  to  him  by  the  late  Sir 
Charles  Forbes. 

The  Town  Hall,  which  contains  the  library 
of  the  Bombay  branch  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  is  rich  in  three  magnificent  works 
of  Chantrey.  These  are  colossal  statues  of 
Mount  Stewart  Elphinstone,  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm, and  Sir  Charles  Forbes ;  the  two  for- 
mer in  his  best  manner.  This  building  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  specimen  of  English  taste 
in  India.  It  is  in  the  Doric  style,  vast  and 
well-proportioned,  though  a  little  ponder- 
ous. 

The  trade  of  Bombay  is  extensive  and  im- 
portant, the  imports  and  exports  each  reach- 
ing on  an  average  nearly  ten  millions  ster- 
ling. By  far  the  greater  part  of  this  traffic 
b  conducted  on  commission,  the  majority  of 
the  houses  here  being  merely  commission 
agents.  A  large  proportion  of  the  trade 
with  China  and  Q!^\i<^t  YabNat^  ^^>s^^scss^Sak>a^ 
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the  hands  of  natives ;  that  with  England  and 
Europe  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in  English  and 
German  firms.  There  is  not  a  single  French 
house  of  agency  here.  Taking  the  profits 
on  these  twenty  millions  at  eight  per  cent., 
which  I  fancy  every  house  of  agency  expects 
as  its  share,  we  have  here  one  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds  to  be  distributed 
among  the  mercantile  community,  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  which  must  be  an- 
nually realizing  very  large  sums.  There  is 
not,  however,  much  appearance  or  show  of 
wealth  amongst  the  cotton  lords  here,  who, 
generally  speaking,  live  in  a  very  modest 
quiet  way.  The  great  staple  of  export  is 
raw  cotton — the  greatest  staple  of  import 
the  same  cotton  manufactured. 

It  is  singular  that  so  few  indigenous  In- 
dian horses  should  exist.  Those  employed 
in  our  regular  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  are 
invariably  either  Arab  or  Persian  ;  the  former 
small,  active,  and  of  perfect  symmetry  ;  the 
latter  larger  and  more  powerful,  but  with 
less  activity,  and  far  less  beauty.  A  well- 
bred  Arab  has  small  ears,  wide  and  square 
forehead,  jowl  and  cheekbones  wide  apart ; 
eye  bright  and  large ;  nostril  open,  angular, 
and  transparent ;  nether  lip  pendulous  ;  skin 
of  a  smooth  and  silky  texture;  fore- hand 
fine  ;  shoulder  not  very  high,  but  very  ob- 
lique ;  joints  large,  angular,  and  well  knit. 
The  back  sinew  uf  the  fore-leg  remarkably 
large,  and  standing  out  well  from  the  leg- 
bone,  pastern  rather  long,  hoof  hard,  and 
crust  rather  high  ;  barrel,  round  ;  hips  wide ; 
tail  set  on  high ;  buttock  square,  thigh  mus- 
cular, hock  large  and  free  from  flesh ;  tail 
fine  at  the  extremity  like  that  of  a  grey- 
hound; temper  mild  and  equable;  height  sel- 
dom exceeding  fourteen  hands  two  inches. 
This  is  the  Arab  horse  of  good  blood,  and 
of  such  about  two  thousand  are  imported 
annually  into  Bombay,  chiefly  from  Bubsorah. 
Of  course,  all  do  not  answer  this  descrip- 
tion, which  comprises  almost  every  desirable 
quality  of  shape  and  make  to  be  found  in 
this  quadruped.  Their  speed  is  good,  but 
not  equal  to  our  English  blood ;  a  mile  in 
one  hundred  and  twelve  seconds  being  about 
the  utmost  they  can  come  up  to.  In  Eng- 
land the  same  distance  has  often  been  per- 
formed in  eighty  seconds  by  our  best  blood. 
The  average  speed  of  an  Arab  is,  however, 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  ordinary  run 
of  English  horses  not  thorough- bred.  The 
price  of  an  Arab  here  is  high  ;  young,  sound, 
and  of  good  blood,  with  power  to  carry  twelve 
or  thirteen  stone.  Such  a  horse  cannot  be 
bought  at  the  stables  for  1^^  than  one  thou- 


sand or  twelve  hundred  rupees.  The  trade 
is  in  the  hands  of  Parsee  brokers,  four  or  five 
of  whom  keep  stables  capable  of  containing 
from  three  to  four  hundred  horses  each.  Oa 
each  sale  they  realize  thirty-two  rupees,  sev- 
enteen from  the  buyer  and  fifteen  from  the 
seller,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  horse. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  as  these  broken 
generally  dispose  of  five  or  six  hundred 
horses  each  annually,  they  must  realize  large 
profits,  besides  that  which  they  derive  from 
the  horses  standing  at  livery. 

Another  article  of  commerce  consists  of 
pearls,  also  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
Arabs  bring  these  down  in  December  or 
January,  and  return  before  the  monsoon  seta 
in,  carrying  home  in  exchange  large  quan- 
tities of  Manchester  and  Yorkshire  goods. 

Of  these  orient  gems  a  large  proportion  is 
unsuited  to  the  European  markets,  being  of 
a  yellowish  golden  lustre,  and  not  of  that 
pure  white  so  much  desiderated  at  home. 
The  natives  do  not  despise  them  for  thb; 
and  in  my  eye — which  ever  delighted  in  the 
rich  Venetian  tone  of  color,  in  preference  to 
the  cold  tints  of  Rome  or  Florence — I  must 
say  they  lose  nothing  by  this  golden  hue. 
The  opulent  here  of  eyery  caste  possess  vast 
hoards  of  these  treasures  of  the  deep ;  with 
which,  on  gala  days,  they  delight  to  deck 
their  children  and  wives.  A  considerable 
portion  of  each  wealthy  native's  riches  con- 
sists in  jewelry,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
stones  are  badly  set  and  badly  cut.  Size, 
irrespective  of  symmetry  or  water,  is  much 
coveted,  and  the  consequence  is  that  no- 
where are  so  many  indiflferent  jewels  treas- 
ured up  as  here. 

Magnitude  and  profusion  are  the  rules  of 
native  taste  in  the  precious  stones  on  this 
side  of  India,  which  possesses  none  of  the 
skill  or  science  evinced  by  the  jewellers  and 
lapidaries  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  or  even  by 
those  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  Ornaments 
of  pure  and  massive  gold  distinguish  the  less 
opulent,  many  of  whom  carry  about  their 
persons  their  whole  wealth.  An  immense 
quantity  of  the  precious  metals  is  lost  to 
circulation  by  this  propensity,  which  prob- 
ably may  trace  its  origin  to  habits  engen- 
dered by  long  years  of  turbulence  and  war- 
fare, when  no  safe  investment  of  capital  ex- 
isted. Even  now  it  is  difiicult  to  persuade 
a  native  of  the  advantage  held  out  by  a 
Government  savings  bank  in  preference  to  a 
gold  chain  or  bangle,  the  ready  and  ever- 
available  resources  of  which  are,  to  his  mind, 
more  easily  realizable  than  those  offered  by 
the  signature  of  a  bank  secretary.     A  well 
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informed  native  has  assured  me  that  be  has 
reason  to  believe  that  not  less  than  five 
crores  of  rupees,  or  five  millions  sterling,  is 
invested  in  gold  and  silver  ornaments  in 
Bombay.  Certain  it  is  that  nowhere  have  I 
seen  so  universal  a  diffusion  of  these  orna- 
ments as  here.  The  commonest  cooley  has 
bis  gold  ear-ring;  the  meanest  artisan  his 
amulet  of  gold,  or  his  waist-belt  of  silver 
— probably  both.  Should  Bombay  ever  be 
laid  under  contribution  by  a  French  line-of- 
battle  ship  (and  one  such  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  purpose),  the  bushels  of  golden  orna- 
ments that  might  be  collected  in  a  couple  of 
hours  would  exceed  ten-fold  the  knightly 
spoils  of  the  field  of  Cannae. 

No  place  in  the  world  is  more  open  to  a 
marauding  enemy  than  Bombay.  The  de- 
fences towards  the  sea  are  contemptible,  and 
half-an-hour's  bombardment  would  destroy 
the  Fort,  the  crowded  houses  of  which  are 
built  up  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the  ramparts, 
where,  in  case  of  conflagration,  no  men  could 
stand  to  their  guns.  Without  the  aid  of 
some  heavy  men-of-war,  Bombay  might  be 
sacked  and  burnt  in  an  hour,  and  no  vestige 
left  of  its  pristine  prosperity.  I  don't  know 
whether  our  rulers  are  aware  of  its  insecu- 
rity ;  but  there  is  certainly,  at  present,  no- 
thing to  prevent  the  approach  of  a  hostile 
line-of-battle  ship,  and,  when  arrived,  no- 
thing to  prevent  her  from  laying  the  place 
in  ashes,  or  under  contribution,  as  might  best 
suit  her  views.  The  great  importance  of 
Bombay,  as  the  key  of  communication  be- 
tween the  upper  provinces  of  India  and  Eng- 
land, as  the  emporium  of  the  cotton  trade, 
as  the  great  entrep6t  of  our  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  and  Yorkshire  goods,  as  the  seat 


of  a  most  extensive  and  efficient  naval  dock- 
yard, and  as  the  capital  of  Western  India, 
ought  to  direct  attention  to  this  state  of 
things ;  for  the  place,  at  present,  is  as  de- 
fenceless as  Southampton,  and  still  more  ac- 
cessible ;  for  the  heaviest  line-of-battle  ship 
could  lie  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the 
Custom  House,  the  Treasury,  and  the  Mint. 
So  large  a  population,  such  extensive  wealth, 
and  so  important  interests,  ought  to  demand 
the  most  serious  attention  of  the  authorities 
to  their  insecure  state  ;  for  a  blow  once  struck 
home  would  be  irreparable. 

A  sketch  of  Bombay  would  be  imperfect 
without  a  notice  of  the  railroad  now  m  pro- 
gress, and  which  is  fondly  thought  by  many 
will  be  the  forerunner  of  a  host  of  others 
that  are  to  bring  the  most  distant  cities  of 
India  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other.  It 
is  very  nearly  completed  as  far  as  Tannah^ 
the  northernmost  point  of  Salsette ;  and  it 
is  progressing  thence  towards  Callian,  in  the 
Northern  Konkan.  Thence  it  is  hoped  that 
eventually  it  will  be  carried  further  into  the 
interior,  and  that  the  Ohauts  will  be  sur- 
mounted, so  as  to  bring  the  traffic  of  the 
Deccan  and  Khandeish  within  its  grasp ;  and 
thus,  in  a  great  measure,  remedy  the  crying 
evil  of  India — the  want  of  internal  communi- 
cations. The  projectors,  on  calculations  which 
are  understood  to  have  been  well  considered, 
anticipate  large  profits.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany has  acted  wisely  in  so  far  complying 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  times  as  to  yield 
gracefully  to  the  clamor  for  a  railroad.  Its 
real  importance  or  value  will  never  be  un- 
derstood in  England ;  and  it  is  a  good  tub  to 
throw  to  the  whale  on  the  approaching  dis- 
cussions on  the  Charter. 


*  ^t     I  m  9 
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Spurious  Relics. — Several  communica- 
tions to  our  literary  journals,  particularly  to 
Notes  and  Queries,  have  proved  how  little 
reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  traditions 
repeated  by  vergers  and  guides  to  wandering 
lionizers.  Archaeologists  seem  to  show  that 
there  is  not  only  nothing  n^w  under  the  sun, 
but  that  there  is  also  nothing  true  under  the 
sun.  At  Warwick  Castle  the  rib  of  the  dun 
cow  is  ascertained  to  be  a  bone  of  a  fossil 
elephant,  and  Guy's  porridge-pot  a  military 
cooking  utensil  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.  St. 
Crispin's  chair,  carefully  preserved  in  Lin- 
lithgow Cathedral  by  insertion  in  the  wall, 
is  of  mahogany, — an  American  wood  I    The 
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chair  of  Charles  I.  at  Leicester  bears* 
crown,  which,  having  been  the  fashionable  ', 
ornament  after  the  Restoration,  together 
with  the  form,  betrays  the  date.  Queen 
Eleanor's  crosses,  it  now  appears,  were  not 
built  by  her  affectionate  husband,  but  by  her 
own  airection  and  with  her  own  money. 
The  curious  bed  treasured  up  near  Leicester 
as  that  occupied  by  Richard  III.,  imme- 
diately before  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  is  in 
the  style  commonly  called  Elizabethan. 
Queen  Mary's  bed  at  Holyrood  is  of  the  last 
century  ;  and  her  room  at  Hardwicke  is  in  a 
house  which  was  not  erected  till  after  her 
death. 
«0 
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Brittany  is  proud  of  her  great  men.  In 
philosophy,  she  boasts  of  Descartes ;  in  chiv- 
alry, of  Da  Guesclin  ;  she  rejoices  in  Latour 
d'Auvergne,  the  **  first  grenadier  of  France  ;" 
she  points  to  the  tomb  of  Chateaubriand 
with  a  mournful  joy ;  and,  if  anything  like 
shame  can  possess  her  when  numbering  her 
sons,  it  is  when  there  appear  on  the  roll  the 
names  of  Abelard  and  Lamennais,  the  first 
and  the  last  of  the  "  heretics"  of  Brittany. 

For  all,  save  the  last  two,  the  old  Armor- 
ica  acknowledges  an  unlimited  love.  For 
Abelard,  there  is  a  divided  allegiance;  for 
Lamennais  there  is  nothing  but  a  voice  of 
mourning,  as  over  a  fallen  star  of  the  Romish 
Church. 

The  controversy  with  respect  to  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  learned  lover  of  Heloise 
has  of  late  been  renewed  in  France  generally, 
and  in  Brittany  particularly,  with  a  hot  and 
eager  intensity.     M.  de  Remusat  claims  the 
great  dialectician   as  a  reformer  before  the 
Reformation ;  as  one  who,  when  reconciled 
to  Rome,  was  "  unconvinced  still,"  maintain- 
ing his  old  heresy,  propagating  his  old  phi- 
losophy, and  practising  his  old  sins  by  living 
again  upon  the   ecstatic   memory   of  those 
stolen  hours  of  love  which  have  given  immor- 
tality to  a  couple  of  names.  There  are  others 
of  less  fame  and  more  orthodoxy  than  M.  de 
Remusat,  who  have  little  faith  in  the  grace- 
fully expressed  repentance  of  either  of  the 
two  renowned  lovers.     Against    these,  the 
most  accomplished  of  scholars,  the  most  ex- 
perienced of  antiquaries,  and  the  most  faith- 
ful of  the  obedient  children  who  are  still  con- 
quering Gaul  for  Rome,  has  appeared  as  the 
champion  of  Abelard  and  the  apologist  of 
Heloise.     This  double  duty,  an  entire  task  of 
love,  has  been   undertaken  by  Aurelien  de 
Courson,  who,  in  his  great  work  on  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Breton  nations,  "  Histoire  des  Peu- 
ples  Bretons,"  has  devoted  no  inconsiderable 
space  to  a  defence  of  the  character  and  ca- 
reer of  Peter  Abelard.     We  honor  his  chi- 
valrous courage,  and   we  acknowledge   his 
"  cunning  of  fence  ;"  but  we  must  declare  at 
the  outset  that  never  was  failure  more  signal 


or  more  complete.  The  champion  is  slaio  bj 
his  own  weapons;  the  defender  is  baried 
beneath  the  defences  which  himself  has 
raised.  If  it  be  sport  to  **  hoist  the  engineer 
with  his  own  petard,"  they  may  have  it  who 
will  take  from  M.  de  Courson  the  arms  which 
he  has  prepared  with  much  pains,  great  skill, 
and  little  result  favorable  to  himself. 

Peter  Abelard  was  born  in  the  year  1079, 
when  Brittany  was  free,  and  Hoe]  IV.  was 
sovereign  count  thereof.  The  place  of  his 
birth  was  Pallet,  a  hamlet  between  Nantes 
and  Clisson.  His  mother  was  a  Bretonne  of 
Brittany,  his  sire  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier 
of  Poitou,  Norman  by  descent,  and  bearing 
wiih  him  all  the  fierce  characteristics  of  hk 
race.  Abelard  inherited  all  of  his  father  but 
the  Norman  love  for  arms.  Greatness  was 
offered  him,  and  knighthood  was  before  him, 
but  chivalry  tempted  him  not.  At  the  mo- 
ment that  this  child  in  Brittany  was  defying 
with  petulant  scorn  the  temptations  of  the 
tented  field,  there  was  another  boy  in  Bur- 
gundy, the  son  of  noble  parents,  also  re- 
nouncing the  greatness  to  be  won  by  "  prick- 
ing o'er  the  plain."  This  last  named  boy 
was  the  great  Bernard,  and  the  two  were 
destined  to  meet  as  foes  within  those  lists 
where  there  is  a  "cudgelling  of  brains,"  but 
no  peril  of  life.  The  hostile  sons  of  chival- 
rous sires  had  every  quality  of  knighthood 
save  courtesy.  If  spoken  daggers  could 
have  killed,  St.  Bernard  would  have  slain 
his  adversary  a  thousand  times  over;  in 
wordy  deadliness  of  design  the  scholastic 
Abelard  was  not  a  whit  behind  his  mystical 
enemy.* 

Peter  was  a  marvellous  child ;  learning 
was  his  nourishment.  The  down  was  yet 
upon  his  chin  when  he  was  wandering  from 

*  Heloise,  in  her  viyacious  correspondence,  treats 
St  Bernard  as  a  ** miserable  old  impostor!*'  The 
saint  stvled  Abelard  an  **  infernal  dragon,*'  and  a 
"wretched  song  writer.**  It  would  be  worth  while 
to  collect  the  fragments  of  these  songs  if  they  could 
be  found,  for  they  were  long  famous  for  their  sweet- 
ness and  pathos.  The  songs  which  poor  Goldsmith 
too  wrote  for  the  Dublin  ballad-singers  would  make 
anoihfir  uoble  collection  if  they  oould  be  discoTered. 
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university  to  university,  knocking  at  its  gates, 
and  challenfi^ing  bearded  doctors.  M.  de 
Courson  Iooks  upon  this  period  as  an  Au> 
gustan  age,  citing,  by  way  of  proof,  the  crowds 
of  professors  who  taught  and  the  mob  of 
students  who  followed  them.  But  what  was 
the  instruction  of  the  first,  and  what  the  profit 
drawn  from  it  by  the  second  ?  Upon  the 
thick  vet  well-trodden  straw  of  the  cloister  of 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris  the  theological  students 
used  to  fling  themselves  in  dirty,  drunken, 
and  disorderly  multitudes,  and,  after  a  long 
and  often-interrupted  course,  they  departed 
with  a  few  pages  of  Aristotle,  got  by  heart, 
a  prayer  or  two,  made  familiar  to  them  by 
mystic  paraphrases,  and  their  brains,  too 
often  drowned  in  wine  or  shaken  by  debauch- 
ery, shattered  into  utter  uselessness  by  the 
verbose  and  stupendous  nothings  of  the  dia- 
lectic lecturers.  Some  escape  from  such  a 
course  with  minds  uninjured,  but  we  doubt  if 
Abelard  can  be  cited  as  an  exception.  His 
philosophy  was  unworthy  of  the  name,  his 
principles  and  acts  disgraced  Christianity, 
and  his  entire  life  was  marked  to  the  end  by 
those  inconsitencies  which  stamp  a  man  who 
knowing  what  is  good  refuses  to  follow  it,  and 
would  rather  be  wrong  with  Plato  than  right 
with  all  the  world  besides. 

The  most  famous  dialectician  of  his  day  was 
William  Champeaux,  and  at  the  feet  of  Wil- 
liam in  Paris  sat  Abelard  to  learn  logic  and 
surpass  his  master.  The  fallacies  of  the  teach- 
er were  exposed  by  the  pupil  to  his  fellow- 
students,  and  the  result  was  the  opening  of 
a  class  at  Melun  where  Abelard  assumed  the 
professorial  chair  and  taught  marvellous  sub- 
tleties, which  admiring  crowds,  fabulous  as 
to  number,  took  for  wisdom,  merely  because 
they  were  wrapt  in  a  tuneful  eloquence.  In 
the  absence  of  Abelard,  the  prosperity  of 
William  Champeaux  was  renewed,  and  to  the 
feet  of  his  old  tutor  Abelard,  worn  out  with 
his  own  labors  at  Melun,  resorted  to  study 
rhetoric  and  insult  his  preceptor.  He  soon 
after  established  his  own  classes  in  the  capital, 
on  the  Montagne  St.  Genevieve.  This  was  in 
1115,  but  after  a  short  visit  to  Brittany,  to 
take  leave  of  his  parents,  both  of  whom  em- 
braced a  monastic  life,  and  became  dead  to 
tbe  sins,  the  errors,  and  the  glory  of  their 
son,  we  find  him  at  Laon  studying  theology 
under  the  great  Anselm  of  Loudon.  Here 
again  the  scholar  laughed  at  the  beard  of  his 
master.  "  If  you  look  at  him  at  a  distance," 
said  the  irrcvcrend  alumnus  to  his  grinning 
condiscipuli,  "he  is  as  a  fine  tree  bending 
beneath  its  foliage ;  come  close,  and  the  tree 
bears  no  better  fruit  than  the  arid  fig  cursed 


by  Christ.  When  he  kindles  into  fire,  there 
is  smoke,  but  no  light.''  It  was  here  that  he 
declared  his  readiness  to  expound  Ezekiel, 
the  most  thorny  of  the  prophets,  after  a  sin- 
gle day*8  preparation ;  and  when  it  was  sug- 
gested that  custom,  and,  it  might  have  been 
added,  common  sense,  required  that  such 
expounding  should  only  be  the  fruit  of  long 
study,  he  laughed  arrogantly,  and  declared, 
with  spirit  as  arrogant,  that  it  was  not  his 
custom  to  follow  what  was  usual,  but  to  obey 
his  impulses.  The  remark  shows  that  he  had 
one  essential  of  philosophy,  "self-knowledge  T' 
With  the  reputation  attached  to  such  ar- 
rogance, and  with  the  disgrace  connected 
with  being  expressly  forbidden  by  Anselm  to 
expound  Scripture  at  all,  Abelard  hastened 
to  the  metropolis,  got  possession  of  the  chair 
of  theology  vacated  by  his  old  master,  Wil- 
liam Champeaux,  delivered  lectures  on  £ze- 
kiel  to  a  concourse  of  students  who  left  their 
occupation  of  drinking  wine  and  cutting  purses 
to  listen  to  him,  and  received  as  his  reward 
the  high  office  of  Canon  of  Paris.  The  score 
of  cardinals  and  half  hundred  bishops,  who 
are  also  said  to  have  attended  the  lectures 
of  the  disciple  of  Aristotle,  perhaps  gave  ev- 
idence of  his  orthodoxy !  His  ideal  of  a 
church  pleased  them.  The  present  occupier 
of  the  canonry  held  by  Abelard,  M.  Deplace, 
has  been  making  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms 
reecho  during  the  summer  months  (and  ren- 
dering assembled  cardinals  and  bishops  exult- 
ant too)  with  assurances  that  the  church  is 
sovereign  on  earth,  and  the  state  its  subject, 
if  not  its  slave.  While  £urope  was  sending 
countless  numbers  of  her  sons  from  all  parts 
to  listen  to  the  music  and  to  learn  the  method 
of  the  lecturer,  the  great  expounder  of  £ze- 
kiel  was  solacing  his  learned  leisure  with  the 
society  of  meretricious  beauties!  That  he 
had  ruined  himself  with  the  companionship 
of  courtesans  was  the  friendly  reproach  of 
Foulques,  in  a  letter  still  extant.*  Pride 
was  ruining  him  to  the  full  as  speedily.  He 
cast  his  eye  over  the  lave  thousand  students 
who  btood  mute  and  impatient  to  catch  wis- 

*  It  is  but  fair  to  add  that  the  youne  profeeeor 
denies  this  in  his  correspondence.  In  bis  letter  to 
Philintuev  referring  to  Heloise,  be  saya^  **Fr<Bna 
libidini  coepi  laxare,  qui  antea  vizeram  continenti*- 
sime."  "I  had  always  an  aversioD,'*  he  says  again, 
"to  those  light  wometi  whom  it  is  a  reproa<m  to 
pursue."  But  in  the  same  letter  there  is  a  ooast  that 
no  woman  whom  he  addreesed  oould  reeiat  him ;  and 
there  is,  therewith,  in  describing  his  repulse  of  tJb« 
advances  made  to  him  bv  Agaton,  the  fair  hand  maid 
of  Heloise,  such  a  Bparkling  detail  of  the  charms  and 
ways  of  the  serving  lady,  that  we  are  disinclined  to 

Sat  much  faith  in  the  assertion  of  a  generally  yirtii<yQ& 
emeanor. 
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dom  from  his  lips,  and  the  devil  bade  him 
hold  himself  the  greatest  philosopher  of  his 
age.  He  was  fairly  drunk  with  his  burning 
spirit  of  vanity  :  "  me  solum,"  he  says,  ( Abela. 
Epist.  I.,)  "me  solum  in  mundo  superesse 
philosophum  sestimarem ;"  the  devil  had  bid- 
den him  account  himself  the  ^atest  philoso- 
pher in  the  world,  but  he  bettered  the  in- 
structions of  the  angel  who  fell  through  pride, 
and  held  himself  to  be  the  only  one. 

And  noW,  in  presence  of  this  terrible  com- 
pound of  human  passions  and  superhuman 
learning,  stands  the  accomplished  Heloise ; 
rich  in  beauty,  rich  in  Latin,  in  Greek,  and 
in  Hebrew ;  as  fond  by  nature  as  he  was 
proud  and  susceptible ;  and  as  frail,  and  as 
shameless  of  her  frailty,  as  he  was  eager  to 
profit  by  it.    Truly  has  Dryden  said  that 

^— when  to  sin  our  biaMed  nature  leans, 
The  careful  devil  ia  still  at  hand  with  mean  9; 
And  providently  pimpe  for  ill-desires. 

80  it  was  in  this  case,  where  the  tempted  met 
the  tempter  half-wav.     Let  young  and  pure 

^  hearts  be  assured  that  when,  in  their  sweet 
wooing  time,  they  talk  smilingly  of  the  ex- 
emplary love  and  fidelity  of  Abelard  and 
Heioise,  they  are  flinging  their  incense  before 
unworthy  shrines.  Those  idols  of  all  youth- 
ful lovers  lacked  dignity,  honesty,  and  purity. 

,  They  not  only  deliberately  fell,  but  deliberate- 
ly boasted  of  their  offence.  Honest  affection 
should  deposit  its  garland  on  a  purer  altar 
than  the  shrine  of  these  sinning  lovers. 

Heioise  was  the  "niece"  of  Fulbert,  a  fel- 
low canon  with  Abelard  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Paris.  The  blood  of  the  Montmo- 
rencies  was  hers,  says  M.  de  Courson,  through 
her  mother.  This,  however,  is  very  question- 
able. No  one  knows  who  her  mother  really 
was.  By  one  authority  it  is  stated  that  Ful- 
bert "  Heloysiam  naturalem  filiam  habebat 
prsestanti  ingenio  form&que."  The  ardent 
jPeter  corresponded  with  the  ardent  young 
lady  while  she  was  only  a  pupil  in  the  convent 
of  Argenteuil.  At  his  suggestion  the  uncle 
brought  her  home  to  his  own  hearth,  and 
admitted  Abelard,  on  his  own  urgent  prayer, 
to  be  the  inmate  of  his  house  and  the  tutor 
of  his  niece.  And  straightway  the  expound- 
er of  Ezekiel  took  to  writing  love-songs;  the 
lecturer  on  Plato  and  Origen  to  reading  ro- 
mances of  the  heart.  "  There  were,'*  wrote 
Heioise  to  Abelard,  years  after,  and  when 
both  are  imagined  to  have  been  absorbed  in 
their  remorse,  "  there  were  two  things  in  you 

that  would  have  captivated  any  woman ;  one 

was  the  grace  with  which  you  reoited,  tVie 


other  the  charm  with  which  you  sung !"  M. 
Courson  is  sentimental  on  the  subject  of  the 
errors  of  this  young  pair,  but  he  has  gone 
into  less  of  pictorial  detail  than  Abelard  him- 
self. The  Canon  of  Paris,  in  his  after  corres- 
pondence with  the  lady,  when  the  latter  had 
taken  the  veil,  thus  helped  the  nun  to  repent- 
ance by  feeding  her  imagination  with  the 
memories  of  the  past. 

"  Under  (he  semblance  of  study  we  were 
all- surrendered  to  love.  Love  made  choice 
of  the  retired  spot  wherein  glided  by  the  hour 
of  our  lesson ;  love  was  the  subject  of  our 
speech  and  of  our  thoughts;  and  with  the 
page  open  before  us  we  only  meditated  on 
love.  We  exchanged  more  kisses  than  sen- 
tences, and  we  oftener  turned  to  caresses  than 
to  our  books,  on  which  our  eyes  could  not 
willingly  fall  after  gazing  at  each  other. 
Finally,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  Fulbert,  we  had  our  little  chas- 
tisements, but  love,  and  not  anger,  measured 
the  blows,  which  were  more  gentle  even  than 
the  caresses  themselves."  The  after- reminis- 
cences of  Heioise  were  not  less  warna  or  act- 
ive. **  What  wife,  or  maiden,"  she  exclaims, 
"did  not  dream  of  him  when  absent,  or  bum 
for  him  when  present?  What  aueen  or  noble 
lady  did  not  envy  my  delights  ?  And  again, 
long  after  he  had  been  in  his  tomb  and  she 
had  fallen  into  years,  she  wrote,  and  wrote 
repeatedly,  "Vows  and  monastery,  I  have 
not  lost  my  human  feelings  beneath  your 
pitiless  rules ;  you  have  not  by  changing  my 
garment  converted  me  into  marble." 

When  the  scandal  of  their  lives  offended 
even  the  unscrupulous  age  in  which  they  lived, 
Fulbert  awoke  to  conviction  and  separated 
the  lovers.  Abelard,  however,  carried  off 
the  lady,  nothing  loth,  and  the  pair  fled  into 
Brittany.  His  sister  afforded  them  a  refuge, 
and  the  fruit  of  guilt  was  born  beneath  her 
roof.  The  son  who  there  unhappily  saw  the 
light  received  the  affected  name  of  Astrolabe. 
On  receiving  knowledge  of  his  birth,  Fulbert 
insisted  that  Abelard  should  marry  his  niece. 
M.  de  Courson,  ever  partial  to  the  criminal, 
says  that  Abelard  offered  to  marry  Heioise! 
Acceptin;^  this  assertion  as  true,  why  did  M. 
de  Courson  separate  from  the  text,  and  bury  in 
an  obscure  note,  the  record  of  the  fact  that  the 
calculating  Peter  stipulated  that  the  marriage, 
if  it  must  take  place,  should  be  performed  in 
private  and  kept  secret,  for  the  sufficient 
reason  that  by  its  becoming  public  he  should 
be  disappointed  in  his  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  rising  to  the  highest  honors  id  the 
Church  ? 

L^VMAVM^tncUy  just,  howeyer,  to  Abelard. 
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If  he  mnde  a  grimape  nt  the  prospecl  of 
marriage.HeloisequotedSl.  Pitul.Tlieophrna- 
tus,  and  Cicero  in  his  favor.  In  her  own 
nords  il  is  written  :  "  What  eould  we  schol- 
ara  have  had  in  common  with  household 
eervnnU  ?  Conversntion  and  cradles  would 
bnve  marred  one  soother.  Books  and  dis- 
tafEi,  pens  and  spinning' wheels,  are  opposites. 
How  could  we  have  home,  in  place  of  iheo- 
logical  and  pbilanlhropical  meditations,  the 
Bcreams  of  childrf.n,  the  songs  of  nurses,  and 
the  thousand  miseries  of  domestic  life  ?" 
Subsequent  to  tbeir  separation,  and  when 
she    was   the   "  mother"  of  a  nunnery,  the 

fiiouB  ludy  reminded  him  that  while  thej 
Dved  witliout  thinking  of  matrimony,  Hnaven 
bad  been  indulgent ;  but  that  thej  had  do 
sooner  thought  of  marriage  than  Providence 
visited  them  with  all  sorta  of  tribulation ! 
To  the  end  of  her  own  bfe  this  exeonptury 
lady  protested  that  she  would  rather  be  his 
"  concubine"  than  his  wife.  She  was  neithtr, 
for  any  length,  of  time.  A  private  marriage, 
indeed,  took  plaec,  but  Fulbert,  still  indignant, 
no  sooner  found  Abelard  lying  at  his  mercy, 
in  Paris,  than  be  infiictcd  upon  him  that  san- 
guinary vengeance  which  reduced  the  victim 
to  the  condition  of  Atys ;  which  drove  He- 
loise  to  obey  the  now  selfish  and  jealously 
expressed  will  of  her  lover,  to  take  the  veil 
at  Argenteuil  ;*  and  which  made  of  Abelard 
bimselfamoBt  unwilling  monk.  He  assumed 
the  monastic  habit  at  St.  Denis,  not,  as  he 
himself  confesses, out  of  devoUon,  but  out  of 
shame.  As  for  the  victim  and  partner  of 
his  guilt,  she  walked  to  the  altar  heedle&g  of 
the  tears  and  expostulations  of  her  friends. 
Modesty  went  not  with  her,  nor  repentance 
neither.  There  was  nothing  of  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  Magdalen.  The  gospel  was  nei- 
ther in  lier  heart  nor  on  her  lips.  As  the 
irremovahle  veil  fell  over  her  brow,  the  spouse 
of  Christ  thought  only  of  her  husband  after 
the  flesh,  and  the  last  words  she  uttered  us 
she  entered  the  cloister  forever  were  those 
attributed  by  Lucan  (in  his  Pharsaiia,  I.  viii.) 
to  Cornelia,  deploring  the  overthrow  of  the 
beloved  Pompey,  and  the  expiation  endured 
\)y  bis  wife  for  bis  sake : 

Otlialamlsinillgne  rneis.hoe  Juris  habebat 

•  ThB  Letter  of  AbeUrd  on  Ibis  point  is  ■  di»- 
grmoc  to  msobood.  He  bribed  the  conveDlual  au- 
tharitiu  U>  inveigle  her  within  the  wklU  bj  ■  raUe 
coloriog  of  tbe  alleged  pUaaure*  of  conTentuAl  life; 
and  no  (ooner  found  her  lecurely  imprisoned  for- 
ever than  be  gave  atterance  to  his  gUdaen  that  no 
■Dan  eould  paaaets  wlut  wa*  denied  to  him,  and 
liial  OD  cue  point  Abelard  and  the  worid  wen 


In  tantum  TortDna  caput !  Curimpianupsi 
Simisernmfactiirafnil  Nuncaccipepffinaa 
Sed  quaa  sponie  loaoi '. 

This  was  but  an  unpromisiug  commencement 
of  a  course  of  repentance.  If  Brother  Peter 
ever  counselled  her  to  better,  the  advice  was 
nullified  by  the  reminiscences  of  tbe  lover 
Abelard.  One  example  may  suffice  to  show 
how  he  mingled  present  grave  thoughts  with 
past  and  dangerous  recollections:  "  Nosti  .  . 
quid  ibi  (in  the  monastery  of  Argenteuil) 
tecum  mea  libidinis  egerit  in  imperantia  in 
qu&dam  etiam  parteipsiusrefectorii.  ,  .  Nos- 
ti  id  impudentissime  tunc  actum  esse  in  lam 
reverendo  loco  et  snmmce  Virgin!  consecrato." 
What  was  this  but  bidding  her  be  mindful 
of  their  old  loves  in  the  place  where  free 
indulgence  bad  been  given  to  them  ?  Thoae 
who  would  read  more  of  similar  matter  wa 
refer  to  Paquier,  to  the  history  and  letiera  of 
Abelard  and  Heloise,  written  in  Latin,  and 
first  published  in  a  4to.  volume,  in  1616,  or 
to  the  translation  of  the  same  into  French, 
given  to  the  world  by  Bastim,  in  1782.  Ab 
for  Heloise,  Pope  has  refinedly  rendered  the 
essence  of  her  epistolary  style  in  hia  well- 
known  lines,  equally  well  known  in  Frsnca 
by  tbe  translatioD  of  Colardeau,  and  Martia 
de  Choisy  has  penned  some  gaitlardt  verses 
descriptive  of  the  history  of  the  lady  and  her 
lover.  To  that  lover  we  muel  now  give  our 
exclusive  attention.* 

Abelard  Qung  himself  into  active  life.  Ha 
again  ascended  the  professorial  rostrum,  and 
lectured  on  theology  and  logic  to  tbousands 
of  hearers,  whose  appetite  to  listen  to  bim 
had  been  excited  by  recent  circumstances. 
He  was  more  popular  and  also  mure  proud 
than  ever,  and  his  pride  impelled  him  to  write 
that  "Introduction  to  Theology"  which  raised 
all  Christendom  against  him  as  a  denier  of 
the  Trinity,  and  which  caused  his  condemna- 
tion by  the  Council  of  Soissons,  not  only  for 
his  heresy,  but  for  his  ignorance  of  the  chief 
dogmas  of  the  Chrisltan  faith,  M.  de  Cour- 
Bon  says  that  he  retired  in  grief  to  the  monas- 
tery  of  St.  Medard  ;  but  this  is  not  the  fact. 
The  brotherhood  of  St.  Denis  thrust  him  into 
the  street,  and  St.  Medard  was  assigned  him 
only  as  a  prison.     His  humility,  feigned  or 

•  We  would  not  wilUugl;  psM  without  iratiM 

the  elef^at  and  the  &nt  Engliih  tnmalation  published 

exactly  a  century  ago,  a.d.  17C1.    Tbe  tntailator, 

the   preface,  bliuhea  at  the  idea  of  our  great- 


Cavalier,"    Ue  h»rdly   improved  the   matter  by 
laying  before  them  the  fervid  remiDisceuoea  of  th* 
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real,  procured  his  speedy  restoration  to  St. 
Denis  ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  there  than  he 
made  the  place  too  hot  to  hold  him,  by  de- 
claring to  the  infuriate  monks  that  St.  Denis, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  was  not  identical  with  the 
much  earlier  St.  Denys  the  Areopagite.  M. 
de  Courson  should  havetihown  how  the  poor 
monks  might  have  stood  excused  for  their 
error,  seeing  that,  as  if  in  con6rmation  of  that 
error,. Innocent  II.  had  just  presented  to  the 
church  of  the  French  martyr  the  body,  lack- 
ing the  head,  of  the  Athenian  Bishop.  Many 
a  wrong  opinion  has  been  maintained  on  a 
worse  foundation.*  A  second  expulsion  re- 
warded the  temerity  of  Abekrd,  who  resumed 
the  calling,  more  agreeable  to  his  humor,  of 
public  lecturer ;  and,  after  much  wandering, 
and  a  success  which  increased  a  vanity  al- 
ready nearly  intolerable,  he  settled  for  a  time 
at  Troyes,  and  castle  and  cottage  were  alike 
emptied  of  its  occupants,  who  assembled 
around  the  bold  master,  whose  liberality 
erected  for  their  use  the  well  frequented 
church  of  the  Paraclete.  If  Abelard  had 
been  drunk  with  vanity  before,  he  was  now 
insane.  His  sentiments,  uttered  with  a  self- 
sufficient  arrogance,  were  so  utterly  opposed 
to  Romish  doctrine,  that  St.  Bernard  arose, 
and,  though  less  learned  and  less  logical  than 
his  opponent,  so  far  triumphed  over  his  ad- 
versary as  to  exact  from  him  a  promise  to 
circulate  no  more  opinions  that  the  church 
did  not  sanction.  In  testimony  of  his  defeat, 
he  abandoned  the  Paraclete  to  Heloise  and  a 
community  of  nuns,  of  which  she  was  the 
superior,  opened  there  with  her  that  famous 
correspondence,  little  redolent  of  repentance 
in  the  heart  of  either  writer,  and  betook  him- 
self to  the  Abbey  of  Buys,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  that  supposititious  British  Jere- 
miah to  whom  have  been  attributed  the 
gloomy  pages  "  De  excidio  Britanniae,"  name- 
ly, St.  Gildas ;  the  brotherhood  of  which 
monastery,  acknowledged  by  M.  de  Courson 
to  be  a  set  of  wild,  unclean,  ignorant,  and 
drunken  savages,  had,  in  one  of  their  fits  of 
unconciousness,  elected  him  as  their  abbot. 
While  Abelard  was  struggling  to  make 
externally  decent  Christians  of  the  debauched 
fraternity,  he  was  also  engaged  in  circulating 
writings  in  which  the  eagle-eyed  St.  Bernard 
detected  the  combined  heresies  of  Arius 
against  the  Trinity,  of  Nestorius  against  the 
Incarnation,  and  of  Pelagius  against  Grace. 

♦  Voltaire,  who  used  to  ridicule  monastic  learn- 
ing, has  fallen  into  this  old  moDastic  error,  and  has 
ooDfou/ided  Denis  and  Diouysiua.    See  Dictionn. 
Pbilosopb.,  Art   "Denis,"  and  note  14  to  the  Ul  , 
Canto  ofZa  Fueelle.  \ 


The  offender  and  his  accuser  met  face  to  face 
on  the  2nd  of  June,  1140,  before  the  Council 
of  Sens.  The  majesty  of  France,  as  well  as 
the  greatness  of  the  church,  was  present,  and 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  two  athUtce. 
The  expectation  of  a  noble  intellectual  strug- 
gle WHS  disappointed,  for  6t.  Btsmard  had  no 
sooner  opened  the  attack,  than  Abelard,  pale 
and  faint,  declared  that  he  appealed  to  Rome, 
and  hurriedly  left  the  assembly.  The  o^un- 
cil  nevertheless  condemned  him.  Rome  con- 
firmed the  judgment,  and  sentenced  the 
offender  "  to  eternal  silence."  Abelard  bent 
his  head  in  obedience,  and  withdrew  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Medard ;  so  says  M.  de  Cour- 
son, but  the  obedience  of  the  priest  was  a 
matter  of  compulsion,  and  St.  Medard  was 
the  place  of  captivity  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned. Thence,  says  the  author  just  named, 
he  wrote  a  confession  of  faith  and  submission, 
and  addressed  it  to  Heloise,  "  his  sister  in 
Christ."  Very  true ;  but  in  this  communi- 
cation he  says  to  his  "  beloved  sister,"  "  I 
have  not  been  able  to  escape  the  critics; 
nevertheless,  God  knows  that  I  cannot  find 
in  my  books  the  faults  with  which  I  am 
charged."  The  offer  to  retract  them,  if  they 
are  there,  is  of  little  value  when  he  calls  God 
to  witness  that  he  cannot  find  them. 

He  longed  yet  for  a  triumph  to  be  given 
to  him  in  Rome  itself,  and  trusted  to  bis  elo- 
quence to  secure  it,  if  he  could  succeed  in 
obtaining  an  interview  with  the  pontiff.  He 
set  out  for  that  purpose,  but  neither  St.  Ber- 
nard of  Citeaux,  nor  Peter  the  Venerable  of 
Cluny,  had  lost  sight  of  his  movements. 
They  intercepted  him  on  his  way,  and  so 
wroudit  upon  their  impressionable  brother 
that  he,  whether  by  his  own  will  or  in  spite 
of  it,  gave  up  his  journey,  and  never  again  left 
Cluny,  except  when,  for  the  sake  of  his 
health,  he  was  transferred  to  a  monastery  at 
Chalons,  where  he  died,  in  a  semi-odor  of 
sanctity,  on  the  21st  April,  1142,  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age. 

Peter  the  Venerable,  in  a  rather  warm 
letter  to  Heloise,  to  whom  he  says,  "  would 
to  Heaven  that  Cluny  possessed  you  also !" 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  perfect  humility 
of  Abelard  in  his  retirement,  or  captivity. 
We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Remusat,  that 
this  humility  may  have  been  feigned  in  order 
to  obtain  his  freedom.  '^  He  gave  up,"  adds 
the  Venerable  Peter,  "  logic  for  the  Gospel ; 
nature  for  the  Apostles  ;  Plato  for  Christ ; 
the  academy  for  the  cloister."  Was  any 
choice  allowed  him  ?  Or  can  we  accept  "  the 
Venerable"  as  a  competent  judge,  when,  in 
lYke  ^^\\».^\v  \v^  Vcv&wXi^^  \i"^QtL  the  tomb  of 
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the  convert,  he  called  him  the  "  Socrates  of 
Gaul,"  the  "  Plato  of  the  West,"  and  "  our 
own  Aristotle  ?" 

On  a  dark  night  of  the  November  follow- 
ing the  April  in  which  Abelard  died,  Peter 
the  Venerable,  in  order  to  gratify  Heloise, 
stole  the  remains  of  her  lover,  and  had  them 
conveyed  to  the  Paraclete,  where  during 
twenty -one  years  the  loving  woman  visited 
them  daily.  She  survived  till  1163,  when 
she  died  with  the  calmness  of  a  saint.  She 
was  mourned  by  her  nuns  as  a  lady  superior 
deserved  to  be,  who  "  of  human  frailty  con- 
strued mild."  She  loved  order  so  much  that 
she  would  not,  as  she  says  in  the  last,  and  by 
far  the  warmest  and  boldest,  of  her  epistles 
to  Abelard,  allow  her  young  ladies  to  be  run- 
ning riot  at  midnight.  But  when  a  little 
love  affair  was  carried  on  with  decency  and 
discretion,  she  thought  upon  Abelard  and 
smiled  !  The  gratitude  of  the  nuns  of  the 
house  endured  for  a  good  six  centuries,  and 
in  honor  of  her  they  performed  a  mass  annu- 
ally (on  the  anniversary  of  her  death)  in  the 
Greek  language ! 

In  1163  the  body  of  Hcloise  was  placed 
in  the  coffin  which  held  what  was  mortal  of 
her  lover,  whose  arms,  according  to  the  le- 


gend, opened  to  receive  her.  When  334 
years  had  passed,  the  silent  lovers  were 
again  disunited,  and,  in  1497,  placed  in  sep- 
arate coffins  and  different  graves.  In  1779 
they  were  reunited  partially,  being  deposited 
side  by  side  in  a  smgle  coffin,  divided  by  a 
leaden  compartment.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries  in  1792,  the  inhabitants  of 
Nc^ent  transferred  to  their  church  the  re- 
mams  of  the  unhappy  pair.  A  superb  mon- 
ument was  erected  over  them,  but  in  1794 
the  iconoclasts  of  the  Republic  shattered  it 
into  fragments.  Six  years  later,  on  the  fes- 
tival of  St.  George,  1800,  tlie  bodies  were 
removed  to  Paris,  and  after  a  term  of  repose 
within  the  Mus6e  des  Monumens  FranQaia 
they  were  finally  carried  to  the  cemetery  of 
Pere  la  Chaise.  The  open  chapel  which 
canopies  the  tomb  within  which  they  rest  is 
formed  from  the  ruins  of  the  Paraclete,  but 
the  tomb  itself,  seven  centuries  old,  is  the 
original  one  raised  by  Peter  the  Venerable 
over  the  body  of  Abelard.  A  handful  of 
dust  and  a  few  bones  are  all  that  remain  of 
those  of  whom  we  have  here  given  the  record 
and  the  chronicle — of  thb  selfish  scholar 

AND  THE  UKSELFISH  AKD  DEVOTED  WOMAN. 

J.  D. 
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"  But  HeavePkt  most  dreaded  instrmnent^ 
In  working  out  a  pure  intent^ 
Is  man  arrayed  for  mutual  slaughter. ** — Wobdbworth. 


From  the  era  of  Creation,  and  the  earliest 
dawn  of  historical  records,  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  this  nineteenth  century  of  grace — from 
the  sweeping  conquests  of  Ninus  and  Semi- 
ramia,  and  the  siege  of  Troy,  to  the  last  in- 
vasion of  Cuba  by  Lopez,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  Lagos  inclusive — man,  the  pugna- 
cious, has  been  invariably  disposed  to  settle 
bis  quarrels,  national  and  domestic,  by  force 
of  arms  rather  than  by  weight  of  argument. 
All  great  changes,  whether  for  good  or  evil, 
for  advancement  or  retrogression,  have  been 
carried  out  more  by  the  "  holy  text  of  pike 
and  gun "  than  through  the  milder  persua- 
sives of  religion  and  rational  convictioD.     In 


the  annals  of  the  past,  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  warriors  constitute  the  most  promi- 
nent, as  also  the  most  attractive  chapters. 
There  is  a  seductive  charm  in  glory,  so  irresis- 
tible, that  sometimes  we  almost  detect  our- 
selves wishing  the  aggressive  cause  to  pre- 
vail, from  admiration  of  the  commanding 
genius  by  which  its  energies  are  misdirected. 
The  false  but  dazzling  glitter  of  military  re- 
nown, perplexes  and  confounds  the  mind  in 
an  estimate  of  true  magnanimity.  The  hero 
is  less  useful  than  the  philosopher  or  me- 
chanic. The  world  could  better  spare  the 
memories  of  Hannibal  and  Csesar  than  the 
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successful  soldier  is  more  talked  of»  is  more 
imposing  to  the  eye,  and  has  a  greater  reti- 
nue of  external  attractions.  The  thunder  of 
artillery  and  the  flourish  of  trumpets  are  im- 
pressive attendants  on  his  state.  The  widow's 
cry,  and  the  feehle  wail  of  the  orphan,  ^re 
lost  amidst  the  shouts  of  applauding  multi- 
tudes. "  These  are  the  ushers  of  Marius," 
says  the  proud  matron  Volumnia ;  **  before 
him  he  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he 
leaves  tears." 

But  the  days  of  great  general  wars,  it  b 
said,  have  passed  away  for  ever,  and  will  re- 
turn no  more.  Peace  advocates  have  con- 
vinced themselves,  and  are  laboring  hard 
with  pen  and  tongue  to  persuade  their  read- 
ers and  hearers  that  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  globe  are  grown  too  wise  to  quarrel  any 
longer — that  they  see  the  folly  apd  wicked- 
ness of  mutual  destruction,  and  ar£f«esolved 
to  live  henceforward  as  one  family;  The 
lion  and  the  lamb  are  lying  down  together, 
not  in  metaphor,  but  in  reaHty.  According  to 
these  reasoners,  it  argues  a  combination  of 
legislative  blindness  and  unjustifiable  waste, 
to  provide  against  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
the  part  of  the  Prince  President  of  France, 
because  it  is  morally,  religiously,  and  politi- 
cally improper,  that  such  an  enterprise  as  the 
plunder  of  London  should  cross  his  imagina- 
tion. If  we  credit  our  well-meaning,  gentle 
philanthropists,  railroads,  steam-engines,  elec- 
tric telegraphs,  monster  excursion  trains,  in- 
dustrial exhibitions,  cheap  literature,  the 
removal  of  taxes  on  knowledge,  free  trade, 
concession  without  pledges,  and,  above  all, 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel,  have  produced 
this  sweeping  revolution,  which  has  utterly 
dissipated  the  prophecy  of  the  ex-Emperor 
at  St.  Helena,  that  in  a  couple  of  generations 
Europe  would  be  either  Cossack  or  republi- 
can. The  theory  is  very  soothing  and  delight- 
ful ;  but  how  is  it  proved,  and  on  what  basis 
does  it  rest  ?  We  look  abroad  for  facts  by 
which  to  test  the  value  of  assertions,  and  we 
find,  with  the  exception  of  London,  every 
important  European  capital  bristling  with 
cannon,  and  the  ''  circumstance  of  war,*'  as 
if  in  a  state  of  internal  siege,  and  afraid  of 
itself.  We  see  entire  populations  transformed 
into  national  guards,  to  prevent  their  throats 
being  cut  by  one  another.  Enormous  stand- 
ing armies  are  everywhere  kept  on  foot,  of 
course  as  symbolical  of  foreign  and  domestic 
harmony,  and  to  illustrate  the  principle  that 
the  best  security  for  peace  is  a  ready  prepara- 
tion for  war.  Perhaps  the  evidences  of  uni- 
versa}  ^ood-will  lie  in  the  subversion  of  re- 
publican  Rome  by  republican  France,  'fiilYi 


the  temporary  restoration  of  Papal  despotism 
through  foreign  bayonets — in  the  mad  es- 
capade of  the  late  King  of  Sardinia — in  the 
revolts  of  Hungary  and  Sicily — the  sangui- 
nary battles  between  Denmark  and  Scbleswig- 
Holstein — the  recent  almost  deadly  eollision 
between  Prussia  and  Austria — the  military 
coup  d^itcu  of  Loub  Kapoleon,  with  the  avail 
able  forces  held  ready  in  hand  by  all  the 
leading  powers  of  the  Continent,  either  to 
pounce  on  the  first  unprotected  frontier  which 
presents  temptation,  or  to  keep  down  the 
bubbling  turbulence  at  home,  which  threat- 
ens to  destroy  themselves.  All  this  looks 
much  more  like  an  armed  truce  than  a  last- 
ing pacification.  England  b  fortunately 
placed  without  the  volcanic  arena,  and  can 
look  calmly  on,  watching  the  result;  due 
care  being  taken  at  the  same  time  that  the 
fire-engines  are  in  order,  and  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  water  at  hand,  to  keep  the  embers  of 
conflagration  at  a  respectable  distance.  To 
a  simple,  unsophisticated  mind,  the  present 
state  of  European  politics  savors  of  danger- 
ous contradiction  ;  but,  reconciling  apparent 
paradoxes,  or,  in  other  and  more  nomely 
words,  making  black  appear  white,  is  the  fa- 
vorite rule  by  which  modem  philosophers 
prove  themselves  to  be  wiser  than  their  an- 
tecedents, while  they  propose  to  expedite  the 
millennium,  and  advance  the  existing  social 
system  to  a  rapid  state  of  perfection. 

The  "  Peace  Congress,"  during  the  last 
summer,  held  their  annual  meetings  at  Exeter 
Hall,  at  each  of  which,  something  beyond 
the  usual  quantum  of  absurdity  was  uttered 
by  philosophical  Agapemonists,  who  glorified 
themselves  into  greater  discoveries  than  Co- 
lumbus or  Galileo,  for  recording  in  wordy 
resolutions  stale  truisms  which  everybody 
knew  before.  Their  intentions  are  benevolent; 
but  they  sadly  mistake  the  process  through 
which  their  objects  can  be  accomplished. 
They  are  not  the  first  community  who  have 
defeated  themselves  by  a  total  incapacity  of 
handling  their  own  weapons.  On  the  plan 
they  lay  down,  the  purpose  they  have  in  view 
will  be  achieved  somewhere  about  that 
clearly  defined  epoch,  known  in  history  as 
the  ''  Greek  Kalends."  It  has  been  affirmed, 
by  respectable  authority,  that  a  certain  un- 
popular penal  colony  is  "  paved  with  good 
intentions."  We  are  not  sure  that  we  clearly 
understand  this,  or  why  it  should  be  so,  un- 
less, perhaps,  as  a  moral  commentary  on  the 
folly  of  wasting  life  in  impracticable  specula- 
tions. The  enthusiasts  of  the  peace  move- 
ment have  adopted  a  school  of  logic  pecu- 
\\\aT\^  \.W\x  ON«Ti.    Mc,  0.  Gilpin,  as  a  preface 
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to  his  resolution  for  abolishing  loans,  the 
sinews  of  war,  propounded  that,  as  war  is 
wrong  in  itself,  he  who  provides  the  means 
of  doing  anything  wrong,  is  compromised  in 
the  action.  Here  is  an  appeal  to  the  petitio 
principii,  on  a  very  extended  scale,  and  evi- 
dently intended  as  a  hint  to  the  house  of 
Bothschild  and  Co.  We  doubt  if  it  will 
weigh  much  on  their  consciences  when  the 
next  advantageous  war  loan,  with  responsi- 
ble security,  falls  in  their  way.  The  Rev. 
Angell  James,  of  Birmingham,  discovered 
that  it  was  very  sinfUl  and  blasphemous  to 
bless  the  colors  of  regiments.  He  should 
hardly  pause  here  on  the  threshold,  but 
should  go  on  to  denounce  the  military  pro- 
fession altogether ;  and,  in  furtherance  of  this 
principle,  we  could  suggest  to  him  to  give  a 
modernized  version,  with  variations,  of  Tertul- 
iian's  celebrated  treatise  "  J)e  Corona  Mill- 
tiff,**  in  which,  some  sixteen  hundred  and 
twenty  years  ago,  that  velvet-mouthed  moni- 
tor informed  the  Roman  legionaries,  that 
fighting  in  obedience  to  their  engagements 
"was  the  direct  avenue  to  damnation.  But 
they  heeded  him  not,  and  went  fighting  on 
as  before.  A  learned  German  professor  told 
the  meeting,  that  from  his  own  knowledge, 
thirty-five  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Aus- 
tria were  disciples  of  peace.  Now,  the  entire 
population  of  the  Austrian  empire  is  given  at 
thirty-seven  millions.  Seeing,  as  we  have  so 
lately  seen,  that  the  whole  is  one  mass  of  re- 
bellion, held  under  by  the  domineering  inter- 
ference of  Russia,  full  to  overflowing  of  intes- 
tine discords,  ready  to  fall  by  the  ears  again 
CD  the  slightest  invitation — that  the  ill-amal- 
gamated fabric  is  tottering  to  a  dissolution, 
and  Kossuth  preaching  a  crusade  against  it, 
with  as  much  zeal  as  reter  the  Hermit  did 
of  old  against  the  Saracens,  we  take  leave  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  erudite  gentle- 
man's calculation,  and  think  he  must  have 
made  a  slight  mistake  in  what  our  snge  King 
James  would  have  called  the  summa  totalis — 
or,  as  Joseph  Hume  translates  it,  **  the  tottle 
of  the  whole,"  We  wonder  whether  the  creed 
of  our  men  of  peace  will  allow  them  to  fight 
pro  aris  etfocUt  (as  Major  Sturgeon  has  it), 
when  we  are  invaded,  as  some  people  assure 
us  we  shall  certainly  be,  during  the  ensuing 
summer.  We  are  much  inchned  to  think 
many  of  these  sturdy  non-combatants  would, 
on  such  an  emergency,  don  their  harness, 
and  stand  side  by  side,  valorous  competitors 
with  the  professional  "  Alexanders  at  six- 
pence per  day,"  as  Voltaire,  that  incorrigi- 
ble scoffer,  designates  the  regular  soldiery. 
There  is  an  old  story  of  a  QuMLefi  who  bap* 


pening  to  be  on  board  a  man-of-war  when  an 
enemy  hove  in  sight,  refused  to  take  a  part 
in  the  approaching  conflict,  but  seeing  that 
the  captain,  who  talked  big  of  close  quarters, 
kept  at  a  respectable  distance — "  Friend," 
said  he  coolly,  "  if  thou  really  meanest  to  run 
down  that  vessel,  port  thy  helm,  or  thou  wilt 
never  get  near  her."  He  was,  probably,  the 
same,  who  being,  on  another  occasion,  a  pas- 
senger in  an  English  frigate,  when  a  French 
ship  of  much  superior  force  bore  down  upon 
her,  the  captain  who  wanted  all  the  hands  he 
could  muster,  said — *' Jonathan,  wilt  thou 
fight  ?"  '*  I  think  not,"  answered  Jonathan. 
"  Then  go  below,  and  don't  stay  on  deck  to 
set  a  bid  example."  "  Friend,"  rejoined 
Broadbrim,  "  I  will  not  go  below,  and  perad- 
vedture  I  may  not  set  a  bad  example. '  As 
soon  as  the  ships  got  into  close  action,  he 
posted  himself  at  the  gangway,  in  a  position 
of  great  danger  and.  exposure.  Whenever 
the  enemy  attempted  to  board,  he  seized  one 
by  the  middle  and  flung  him  into  the  water, 
exclaiming,  gently — "Friend,  thou  hast  no 
business  here."  He  was  a  genuine  peace  ad- 
vocate, but  he  enforced  his  arguments  by 
practical  demonstration.  Your  sons  of  har- 
mony often  ring  out  telling  discords  when 
their  blood  is  fairly  excited.  A  volunteer 
corps  of  Quakers  would,  we  suspect,  prove 
troublesome  customers,  opposed  to  an  Alger- 
ine  battalion. 

War  appears  to  be  a  necessary  evil,  con- 
tingent on  the  fallen  state  of  humanity.  We 
shall  never  cease  to  bend  under  its  influence. 
This  dreaded  engine  in  promoting  revolu- 
tions, must  therefore  always  be  associated 
with  a  controlling  interest.  Two  very  well- 
written  volumes  appeared  in  June  last,  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  Creasy,  of  the  London 
University,  entitled  "  The  Fifteen  decisive 
Battles  of  the  World."*  A  more  exciting 
subject  could  scarcely  have  been  selected. 
The  author  remarks  justly  in  his  preface — 
"  For  a  writer  of  the  present  day  to  choose 
battles  for  his  favorite  topic,  merely  because 
they  were  battles — merely  because  so  many 
myriads  of  troops  were  arrayed  in  them,  and 
so  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  human 
beings  stabbed,  hewed,  or  shot  each  other  to 
death  during  them,  would  argue  strange 
weakness  or  depravity  of  mind.  Yet,  it  can- 
not be  denied,  that  a  fearful  and  wonderful 
interest  is  attached  to  those  scenes  of  car- 
nage.    There  are  some  battles  also  which 

♦  •*  The  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World, 
from  Marathon  to  Waterloo."  By  E.  a  Creaay.  M. 
A.,  <Scc,  <bo.    In  2  voUk  cr,  S^o,    BttQL\iK^^\«s^^^^ 
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claim  our  aiteniioD,  on  account  of  their  en- 
during importance,  and  by  reason  of  the 
practical  influence  on  our  own  social  and  po- 
litical condition,  which  we  can  trace  up  to 
the  results  of  those  engagements.  They 
have  for  us  an  abiding  and  actual  interest, 
both  while  we  investigate  the  chain  of  causes 
and  effects  by  which  they  have  helped  to 
make  us  what  we  are ;  and  also,  while  we 
speculate  on  what  we  probably  should  have 
been,  if  any  one  of  those  battles  had  come 
to  a  different  termination."  This  reasoning 
is  clear  and  convincing ;  but  the  title  of  Mr. 
Creasy 's  book  invites  objection  at  the  out- 
set. The  exclusive  preliminary  article  "  the," 
stands  like  "  Sir  Oracle,"  demanding  acqui- 
escence, while  controversy  is  prohibited.  Re- 
move the  dogmatic  monosyllable,  or  the 
qualifying  numeral  adjective  which  follows, 
and  the  question  remains  an  open  one,  to  be 
decided  by  the  most  convincing  arguments. 
Mr.  Creasy  writes  in  a  forcible  style,  with 
the  accuracy  of  a  diligent  historian.  His  se- 
lection is  built  on  what  he  designates  "  phe- 
nomena of  primary  impulses  ;"  the  seed  pro- 
ducing the  tree,  which  otherwise  could  not 
have  existed.  The  principle  is  sound  in  the 
abstract;  but  we  think  we  shall  succeed  in 
showing,  that  it  fails  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance of  individual  application,  selected  by 
the  author  himself,  and  that  in  others  he  has 
departed  from  his  own  rule.  The  series 
commences  with  Marathon — a  soul-stirring 
theme,  and  an  enduring  name.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  undervalue  that  noble  deed  of 
patriotism,  or  to  dim  the  bright  halo  of  glory 
with  which  its  memory  is  encircled: — 

"  The  battle-field  where  Persia's  victim  horde 
First  bow'd  beneath  the  brunt  of  Hellas*  sword. 
As  on  the  morn,  to  distant  glory  dear, 
When  Marathon  became  a  magic  word."* 

The  field  was  won  by  Miltiades  with  his 
Athenians,  and  the  routed  host  of  Datis  and 
Artaphernes  took  refuge  in  their  ships. 
Looking  at  the  disparity  of  numbers,  and 
the  comparative  loss,  this  was  indeed  a  great 
battle,  with  an  almost  incredible  result ;  but 
we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Creasy,  that  this 
victory  was  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Greece. 
It  certainly  taught  the  Greeks  that  the  Per- 
sians were  not  invincible,  but  the  subsequent 
invasion  by  Xerxes  proved  that  the  power  of 
his  mighty  empire  was  checked,  not  broken, 
by  the  first  repulse.   Had  the  result  been  dif- 

*  Lord  Bjrron,  "Childe  Harold,"  Canto  2.     The 
DobJe  poet  aaya  the  plain  of  Marathon  was  offered 
to  him  for  sale  in  1810,  at  the  sum  of  sixteen  Ibou-  \ 
^od  piaatrea — about  nine  hundred  pounds  siUTWn^.  V 


ferent,  and  Athens  sacked,  it  is  too  much  to 
assume  that  the  conquest  of  all  the  hardy 
republics  of  the  Grecian  confederacy  could 
have  followed  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
It  was  seen  afterwards  that  Athens  itself 
was  not  extinguished,  because  the  city  and 
territory  of  Attica  was  abandoned.  The  first 
invading  army  came  on  a  mission  of  preda- 
tory retaliation,  rather  than  with  a  view  to 
permanent  conquest.  Nine  years  before,  the 
Athenians  and  Eretrians  had  plundered  Sar- 
dis  by  a  sudden  march,  and  the  insult  de- 
manded sigrnal  vengeance  at  the  hands  of  the 
Great  King.  Compared  with  the  millions 
poured  into  Greece  by  Xerxes,  the  army  of 
the  Satraps  defeated  at  Marathon  was  a  mere 
detachment.  In  our  opinion,  Salamis,  Pla- 
tsea,  and  Mycale  were  the  "decisive"  battles 
which  secured  the  triumph  of  civilization 
over  barbarism,  destroyed  the  might  of  Per- 
sia, and  secured  thenceforward  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece.  Marathon  obtained  a 
respite,  and  was  most  important  as  an  ex- 
ample and  encouragement.  In  Mr.  Creasy's 
own  words,  it  "  originated  a  new  impulse," 
but  the  subsequent  greater  conflicts  '*  turned 
back  the  tide  of  fate,"  and  formed  the  criti- 
cal epoch  in  the  history  of  the  two  naUons. 
The  distinction  appears  to  us  to  be  precisely 
that  between  the  opening  scene  and  catas- 
trophe of  a  dramatic  representation.  The 
question  entirely  resolves  itself  into  a  matter 
of  opinion,  and  would  scarcely  elicit  a  unani- 
mous verdict  from  a  jury  specially  empan- 
nelled  to  decide  on  the  case. 

We  come  next  to  the  "Defeat  of  thf 
Athenians  at  Syracuse,"  a  decisive  failure, 
which  influenced  the  destinies  of  nations  to 
the  full  extent,  argued  by  Mr.  Creasy,  and 
the  other  authorities  from  whom  he  has  quo- 
ted. But  it  is  surely  a  misnomer  to  apply 
the  singular  insulated  term  "  battle  "  to  a 
long  series  of  varying  and  complicated  ope- 
rations, extending  over  a  period  of  two  years, 
and  embracing  numerous  conflicts  by  sea 
and  land.  The  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
the  retreat  of  the  French  army  from  Mos- 
cow, the  retreat  of  the  British  from  Cabul, 
all  these  are  in  many  features  parallel  cases* 
and,  except  the  first,  similar  in  disastrous  re- 
sults ;  but  to  call  either  a  "  battle "  would 
be  a  misapplied  term,  reversing  the  axiom  in 
mathematics,  and  implying  that  a  part  is 
equal  to  the  whole,  rather  than  that  the 
whole  is  equal  to  all  its  parts  taken  together. 
These  remarks  may  be  considered,  by  some, 
as  splitting  hairs,  and  mere  verbal  criticism, 
but  why  should  not  the  historian  be  as  se- 
ve;t«\^  Vi,^Ci>KroXA  \ti\i\%  \:^t\£[i^  «a  ia  bis  faots  ? 
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We  recommend  the  following  sentences 
which  occur  at  page  73,  vol.  ii.,  to  the  close 
study  of  all  advocates  for  democratic  ascen- 
dancy, and  believers  in  model  repablies,  with 
the  blessings  of  fraternity,  liberty,  and  equal- 
ity ! — "  All  republics  that  acquire  supremacy 
over  other  nations,  rule  them  selfishly  and 
oppressively.  There  is  no  exception  to  this 
in  either  ancient  or  modern  times.  Car- 
thage, Rome,  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Holland,  and  Republican  France,  all  tyran- 
nized over  every  province  and  subject  state 
where  they  gained  authority." 

Mr.  Creasy  passes  over  the  career  of  Phi- 
lip, the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
totally  omits  the  "  battle  of  Chaeronea," 
which  destroyed  the  independence  of  the 
Grecian  republics,  and  firmly  established  the 
Macedonian  supremacy  over  Greece.  Had 
this  decisive  conflict  ended  differently,  the 
career  of  the  renowned  Emathian  conqueror 
might  never  have  taken  place,  or  changed 
the  destinies  of  the  world.  Arguing  back  on 
the  Professor's  own  doctrine  of  primary  im- 
pulses, Chseronea  and  not  Arbela  should  be 
selected  as  the  originating  cause  of  the  sub- 
sequent events.  But  Arbela  was  unques- 
tionably the  culminating  point  from  whence 
the  conquests  of  Alexander  derived  perma- 
nence and  consistency.  Had  he  been  de- 
feated or  killed  on  that  field,  himself  or  his 
surviving  generals  might  have  extricated  the 
remains  of  the  army,  and  carried  them  back 
to  the  coast,  but  the  dream  of  universal  sov- 
ereignty would  have  been  dissipated  for  ever. 
Quintus  Curtius  and  Arrian,  in  ancient  times, 
have  given  us  histories  of  Alexander  and  his 
astonishing  achievements.  The  former  writes 
in  the  style  of  a  romancing  fabulist — the  lat- 
ter as  a  reasonable  and  judicious  biographer. 
The  battle  of  Arbela  ranks  high  among  the 
decisive  victories  of  the  world.  It  was  won 
by  a  rare  con^bination  of  military  skill,  disci- 
pline, and  valor,  and  the  consequences  were 
commensurate.  "  Alexander's  victorv  at  Ar- 
bela,"  says  Mr.  Creasy,  "  not  only  overthrew 
an  oriental  dynasty,  but  established  Euro- 
pean rulers  in  its  stead.  It  broke  the  mo- 
notony of  the  eastern  world  by  the  impression 
of  western  energy  and  superior  civilization — 
even  as  England's  present  mission  is  to  break 
up  the  mental  and  moral  stagnation  of  India 
and  Cathay,  by  pouring  upon  and  through 
them  the  impulsive  current  of  Anglo-Saxon 
commerce  and  conquest." 

Between  the  Athenian  discomfiture  at  Sy- 
racuse and  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus,  the 
fourth  in  our  author's  list,  two  hundred  and 
six  years  elapsed.    During  this  interval,  the 


rising  importance  of  Rome  had  nearly  been 
extinguished  for  ever  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Gauls  under  Brennus,  b.  c.,d90,  and  that  of 
Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus,  who  was  finally 
defeated,  after  desperate  and  doubtful  con- 
fiicts,  B.  c,  275.  Had  either  of  these  enter- 
prises terminated  successfully,  the  predomi- 
nating power  of  Europe  would  have  passed 
into  other  hands,  and  the  pages  of  history 
would  have  been  written  in  other  tongues^ 
Polybius,  in  his  introduction,  which  is  a  sum- 
mary of  the  early  Roman  history  previous  to 
the  first  Punic  war,  makes  no  mention  of  the 
victory  gained  by  Camillus  over  the  Gauls, 
so  much  celebrated  by  Livy.  He  expressly 
says,  "  The  Romans  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase peace  on  the  terms  which  the  Gauls 
thought  proper  to  impose."  The  grave  cha- 
racter of  Polybius,  and  his  strict  observance 
of  truth  and  consistency,  argue  strongly  in 
favor  of  his  assertion.  Livy,  on  the  contrary, 
has  been  justly  accused  of  indulging  in  flights 
of  imagination,  and  probably  invented  this 
famous  battle  to  embellish  his  pages.  The 
earlier  historian,  Polybius,  ranks  higher  as 
an  authority ;  he  ought  to  have  had  better 
opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  real  fact, 
with  less  interest  in  exaggerating  or  detract- 
ing from  the  fame  of  the  Romans,  Rome 
was  taken  by  Brennus,  nineteen  years  after 
the  battle  of  ^gos  Potamos,  and  sixteen  be- 
fore that  of  Leuctra. 

On  the  action  of  the  Metaurus,  we  think 
the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Creasy  is  again  at  fault. 
The  result,  most  certainly,  prevented  Car- 
thage from  conquering  Rome,  but  by  no 
means  entailed  the  downfall  of  Carthage.  It 
was  decisive  on  one  side  of  the  question,  but 
not  on  the  other.  The  double  conclusion 
cannot  be  borne  out  by  the  consequences. 
The  despairing  exclamation  of  Hannibal — 
*'Rome  will  now  be  the  mistress  of  the 
world  I"  wrung  from  him  in  the  first  agony 
of  disappointment,  is  hardly  to  be  construed 
into  an  admission,  that  because  the  fortunes 
of  Rome  were  then  in  the  ascendant,  his  own 
country  must  of  necessity  be  destroyed. 
When  Pitt  received  the  news  of  Austerlitz, 
he  said  to  his  secretary,  pointing  to  the  map 
of  Europe,  "  Roll  up  that  map,  it  will  not  be 
required  these  twenty  years."  Had  he  lived 
but  seven  years  longer,  he  would  have  seen 
that  his  momentary  despondency  had  made 
him  a  false  prophet.  The  **  unequalled  march" 
of  the  consul  Nero,  to  Lord  Byron  terms  it, 
was  a  noble  specimen  of  strategic  ability, 
worthy  of  Epaminondas,  Frederic,  or  Wel- 
lington.    It  saved  Rome«  which^  h^it  Ccst  Vm^ 
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der  the  combiQed  attack  of  Hasdrubal  and 
Hannibal.  But  the  latter  still  held  his  un- 
flinching grasp  of  Southern  Italy,  and  re- 
laxed not  his  hold  for  more  than  five  long 
years,  until  finally  recalled  to  defend  his  own 
country.  He  then  embarked  without  mo- 
lestation, carrying  with  him  his  veteran  sol- 
diers, all  his  mattriel  of  war,  and  his  military 
chest.  The  fate  of  Carthage  hung  in  the 
balance  when  he  encountered  Scipio  on  the 
field  of  Zama.  The  fortunes  of  the  two  rival 
republics  were  to  take  their  color  from  the 
issue  of  that  day.  Carthage  had  still  her 
unconquered  general,  with  all  the  prestige  of 
his  glory,  and  had  gained  victories  under 
greater  disadvantages.  She  was  fighting  for 
existence  on  her  own  soil  in  the  very  crisis 
of  her  destiny.  The  star  of  Hannibal  went 
down  for  ever ;  the  humiliating  conditions  to 
which  Carthage  was  forced  to  submit,  re- 
duced her  at  once  to  a  nominal  sovereignty, 
the  peace  was  nothing  but  a  truce,  and  the 
third  Punic  war  a  pretext  to  be  acted  on  at 
the  pleasure  of  Rome.  But  had  fortune  or 
Providence  decided  otherwise,  had  Hannibal 
defeated  and  destroyed  the  army  of  Scipio 
at  Zama,  as  completely  as  fifteen  years  before 
he  had  done  that  of  Paulus  ^^milius  at  Can- 
nae, Carthage  could  then,  at  least,  have  com- 
manded peace  on  equal  terms ;  both  nations 
would  have  paused  to  recover  breath,  and 
recruit  their  exhausted  strength ;  the  ambi- 
tious dictum  of  the  Roman  senate,  "  delenda 
est  Carthaffo"  must  have  been  placed  in 
abeyance  for  an  indefinite  period,  while  the 
current  of  events  would  have  been  checked, 
if  not  diverted  altogether  into  anoth^er  chan- 
nel. Surely,  then,  it  will  be  difficult  to  show 
good  and  sufficient  cause  why  Zama  should 
be  excluded  from  the  list  of  "  those  few  bat- 
tles, of  which  a  contrary  event  would  have 
essentially  varied  the  drama  of  the  world  in 
all  its  subsequent  scenes."* 

Our  author  now  passes  over  another  in- 
terval of  two  hundred  and  eight  years ;  and 
deals  next  with  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and 
his  legions  by  Arminius.  This  was  the 
heaviest  blow  inflicted  on  Rome  since  she 
had  arrived  at  greatness,  and  forced  her  to 
abandon  for  ever  all  projects  of  permanent 
conquest  beyond  the  Rhine.  Tiberius,  Ger- 
manicus,  Drusus,  and,  at  a  later  period,  the 
apostate  Emperor,  Julian,  each  conducted 
successful  expeditions  across  the  barrier- 
stream,  but  Germany,  liberated  by  her  na- 
tive hero,  never  became  a  portion  of  the 
Roman   empire;    and   in  the  fifth  century, 

'  Eallam,  as  quoted  by  Profenoi  Cressy. 


took  the  lead  in  parcelling  out  the  provinces 
of  the  Caesars  into  the  kingdoms  of  modem 
Europe.  Nearly  one  hundred  years  before 
the   triumph   of  Arminius,  occurred   "the 

freat  and  terrible  war  of  the  Cimbri  and 
eutones  against  Rome."  This  horde  of 
barbarians  emigrated  from  the  north  to  seek 
by  force  of  arms  a  more  congenial  settlement 
in  the  tempting  south.  Their  object  was 
plunder  and  extermination.  Rome,  and  the 
prospects  of  advancing  civilization,  were  in 
danger,  not  of  eclipse,  but  of  total  extinc- 
tion. These  savage  invaders  destroyed  suc- 
cessively two  Roman  armies,  under  Spurius 
Cassius,  and  Q.  Servilius  Coepio,  with  his 
colleague,  Cneius  Manlius.  In  the  words  of 
Mr.  Creasy,  "  the  military  genius  of  Marius 
here  saved  his  cojuntry."  In  the  year  102 
B.  c.  he  defeated  the  Teutones  at  Aix,  in 
Provence,  and,  a  few  months  later,  utterly 
swept  away  the  army  of  the  Cimbri,  who 
had  passed  the  Alps,  near  Yercellae.  Yet 
these  two  battles,  which  rescued  from  im- 
pendinfiT  destruction  the  foremost  nation  of 
the  civilized  world,  are  passed  over  by  the 
historian,  who  proposes  to  give  an  exclusive 
list  of  the  great  feats  in  war  which  have  ma- 
terially influenced  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  mankind.  Then  came,  preceding 
the  catastrophe  of  Varus,  in  regular  succes- 
sion, Pharsalia,  Philippi,  Actium.  In  our 
humble  opinion,  those  three  "decisive  bat- 
tles "  operated  materially  on  "  the  drama  of 
the  world  in  its  subsequent  scenes.'*  Against 
"The  Battle  of  Chalons,"  a.  d.  451,  and 
that  of  Tours,  a.  d.  732,  we  have  nothing  to 
object.  The  progress  of  Attila  and  barba- 
rous idolatry  was  staid  by  the  one,  and  the 
fiat  of  "thus  far  and  no  farther  "  was  issued 
conclusively  by  the  other,  to  the  hitherto 
irresistible  followers  of  Mohammed.  These 
two  glorious  deeds  of  chivalry  will  endure 
for  ever  as  imperishable  landmarks  ahd  bea- 
cons of  light.  But  what  would  have  been 
the  condition  of  Christian  Rome  in  451,  if 
Constantino  had  not  triumphed  over  Maxen- 
tius,  one  hundred  and  forty  years  earlier,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  and  under  the  symbol 
of  the  cross  ?  We  dwell  not  on  the  ques- 
tionable miracle  of  the  signal  in  the  heavens, 
but  on  the  undisputed  fact  that  the  success, 
conversion,  and  sovereign  influence  of  Con- 
stantine,  gave  to  Christianity  an  impulsive 
lever  which  a  contrary  result  of  the  conflict 
at  Rome,  a.d.  312,  would  have  entirely  set 
aside.  Yet  this  decisive  battle  is  passed  over 
as  slight  and  of  no  moment.  Again,  revert- 
ing to  the  victory  of  Tours,  we  naturally 
\\ooV\^%&V\A\(Lt.Ct«aA^'s  fundamental  the- 
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ory,  "  the  phenomena  of  primary  impulse. 
And  thus  the  reflecting  mirror  carries  us  to 
the  little  valley  of  Bkder,  in  Arabia,  and  the 
year  623,  where  we  find  the,  false  prophet, 
Mohammed,  in  the  infancy  of  his  bold  as- 
sumption, with  three  hundred  and  thirteen 
devoted  followers,  confronting  the  hostile  for- 
ces of  the  Koreish,  amounting  to  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  horse  and  foot — a  paltry  skirmish, 
as  regards  the  numbers  engaged  (or  de* 
stroyed),  but  involving  the  destiny  and  future 
fortunes  of  countless  thousands  m  its  result. 
We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Creasy,  '*  that  it 
is  not  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  in 
a  battle  that  determines  its  general  historical 
importance."  Had  Mohammed  fallen  on 
that  first  and  petty  field  of  contest,  and  his 
adherents  been  dispersed  or  slaughtered,  the 
future  sweeping  victories  of  Abubeker,  Omar, 
Galed,  Amrou,  Abdallah,  and  their  successors, 
would  never  have  occupied  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  pages  of  history ;  the  hosts  of 
Charles  Martel  and  Abderrahman  would 
never  have  met  in  mortal  conflict  on  the  level 
plain  of  Tours  ;  and  the  nations  of  the  world 
would  not  have  beheld,  in  1852,  as  many 
millions  subjected  to  the  mistaken  faith  of 
Islam,  as  bow  in  reverence  before  the  pure 
Gospel  of  the  Redeemer. 

The  battle  of  Hastings,  the  eighth  in  the 
series  allowed  by  Mr.  Creasy,  gave  a  power- 
ful kingdom  to  the  Conqueror,  and  substi- 
tuted Norman  improvement  for  Saxon  ignor- 
ance and  intemperance.  But  it  is  not  gen- 
erally remembered  that  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  England  employed  ten  years  of  in- 
cessant warfare,  with  many  hard  contested 
fights,  and  much  expenditure  of  blood  and 
treasure.  The  first  great  victory  of  William 
of  Normandy  saw  his  rival's  death,  and  gave 
him  a  crown.  But  he  was  compelled  to  vin- 
dicate his  right  to  its  permanent  inheritance 
at  the  point  of  the  lance,  and  by  frequent  and 
bloody  instalments.  Time  rolled  on :  Crecy, 
Poictiers,  and  Agincourt,  effaced  the  national 
disgrace  of  Hastings,  and,  in  retaliation,  gave 
France  to  Normanized  England.  The  Vic- 
tory OP  Joan  of  Arc,  at  Orleans,  with  her 
brilliant  defeat  and  capture  of  the  formida- 
ble Lord  Talbot,  at  Patay  (through  the  cow- 
ardice of  Sir  John  Fastolfe),  again  turned  the 
tide,  which  flowed  for  twenty-three  succes- 
sive years  in  favor  of  France,  until  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Castillon,  in  1452,  terminated  a 
long  succession  of  wars,  by  the  final  expul- 
sion of  the  English.  But,  admitting  the  full 
measure  of  glory  which  circles  round  the 
brow  of  the  pure  virgin  of  Domremy,  neither 
her  victory  at  Orleans  nor  Patay  gave  the 


"primary  impulse"  to  the  fiery  valor  of 
France.  Even  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
great  conqueror,  Henry  V.,  the  charm  of 
English  invincibility  was  broken.  At  Baug6, 
in  Anjou,  in  the  year  1421,  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  attacked  a  combined  army  of 
French  and  Scotch  auxiliaries.  He  was  de- 
feated and  slain,  and  left  fifteen  hundred 
gallant  warriors  on  the  field  of  battle.  Then 
followed  in  rapid  succession  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  by  Mahomet  II.,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Turkish  rule  and  reli- 
gion in  Eastern  Europe.  The  first  victory 
of  Cortez  in  Mexico,  with  a  few  hardy  war- 
riors against  countless  numbers  (an  undoubt- 
ed "  phenomenon  of  primary  impulse") ;  the 
conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro  ;  and  the  great 
sea-fight  at  Lepanto,  which  gave  the  first 
effectual  check  to  the  advance  of  the  Otto- 
mans— are  none  of  these  actions  worthy  to 
be  included  in  the  great  military  achieve- 
ments which  have  changed  the  features  of 
society  ?  The  chronological  series  has 
brought  us  down  to  the  Defeat  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  in  1688 — the  tenth  of  Mr. 
Creasy's  fifteen  battles — a  great  and  conclu- 
sive catastrophe,  which  secured  the  inde- 
pendence of  Ens;land,  and,  perhaps,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Protestant  faith.  But  this 
mighty  result  was  achieved  quite  as  much 
by  the  elements,  as  by  the  prowess  of  man, 
and  partly  in  despite  of  Queen  Elizabeth — 
who,  on  receiving  news  that  the  Armada  had 
suffered  heavy  loss  on  the  day  after  they 
sailed  from  Lisbon  by  a  violent  tempest, 
which  obliged  them  to  put  into  Corunna,  im- 
mediately concluded  that  the  design  of  inva- 
sion was  abandoned  for  that  summer,  and 
wrote  to  the  admiral,  instigated  by  motives 
of  parsimony,  desiring  him  to  lay  up  the 
large  ships  and  discharge  the  seamen.  For- 
tunately for  England,  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham  was  a  bold  and  true  patriot.  He 
ventured  to  disobey  the  orders  of  the  lioness, 
and  begged  to  keep  all  the  ships  in  commis- 
sion, even  if  it  should  be  at  hb  own  expense. 
With  his  name,  those  of  his  subordinate  lieu- 
tenants, Drake,  Hawkins,  Frobisher,  and  Ra- 
leigh, are  bound  together  in  a  circlet  of  im- 
mortality. 

Blenheim  in  1704,  and  PuLiowAin  1709, 
stand  pre-eminently  forward  in  Mr.  Creasy's 
list.  Glorious  battles  they  were,  with  vast 
results — those  of  the  latter,  by  far  the  most 
influential  and  enduring.  Blenheim  dissi- 
pated entirely  the  visions  of  universal  con- 
quest which  had  so  long  disturbed  the  ima- 
gination of  Louis  XIY.,  and  materially  affect- 
ed the  f  ro&i^<^\;ik  qI  \»Vka  '^x^\ftsN3«&.  x^i^ss^ 
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on  the  Continent ;  but  the  objects  obtained 
by  this,  And  the  subsequent  victories  of  Marl- 
borough, were,  in  a  great  measure,  nulli6ed 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  when  England 
abandoned  her  aUies,  resigned  nearly  all  her 
blood-stained  advantages,  and  relaxed  her 
hold  of  her  implacable  enemy,  when  he  was 
nearly  strangled  in  her  hands.  How  often 
have  we  gained  all  in  fight,  and  lost  every- 
thing by  treaty  !  Pultowa  reduced  Sweden, 
which  until  then  had  stood  in  the  front  rank, 
to  the  condition  of  a  second-rate  monarchy, 
from  whence  she  has  never  recovered,  while — 

"  The  power  and  fortune  of  the  war 
Has  passed  to  the  triumphant  Czar.** 

Russia,  before  that  date  but  little  esti- 
mated, and  whose  extinction  was  confidently 
predicted,  became,  by  the  event  of  Pultowa, 
arbitress  of  the  north  of  Europe — a  position 
she  has  never  since  abandoned  ;  while  her 
population,  internal  resources,  and  political 
mfluence,  have  gone  on  steadily  increasing 
until  she  has  become  a  bugbear  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  Continent,  and  a  darkening  cloud 
to  be  closely  watched  by  those  who  have  en- 
joyed the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty. While  fueling  so  clearly  and  acutely 
the  influence  whjich  the  blows  struck  at  the 
bigotry  and  intolerance  of  Louis  XIV.  exer- 
cised on  the  advancement  of  the  Gospel,  we 
marvel  much  that  Mr.  Creasy  has  passed 
over  in  silence  the  decisive  campaigns  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  came  forward  in 
1680  as  the  avowed  champion  of  his  faith, 
when  the  Protestants  of  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral Germany  were  nearly  annihilated  under 
the  iron  despotism  of  Austria.  The  fields  of 
Leipsig  and  Lutzen  (the  latter  sealed  with 
his  blood)  attest  to  all  posterity  the  import- 
ance of  his  services,  the  commanding  mili- 
tary ability  by  which  they  were  accomplish- 
ed, and  the  consequences  by  which  they  were 
attended.  The  pages  of  history  present  few 
characters  so  perfectly  unsullied  both  in 
public  and  in  private  life,  as  that  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  His  kingdom  and  interests  were 
removed  beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  He 
had  no  views  of  personal  ambition,  no  selfish 
schemes  to  gratify.  He  took  the  field  from 
conviction,  and  gave  up  his  repose,  his  ener- 
gies, and  his  life,  to  maintain  the  cause  which 
his  conscience  told  him  was  a  righteous  one. 
His  skill  in  war  places  him  in  the  foremost 
file  of  great  and  successful  commanders. 
Original  in  his  tactics,  rapid  and  decisive  in 
striking  at  the  critical  moment,  he  wrested 
from  the  veteran  Tilly  the  laurel  which  he 
had  won  in  thirty  victories,  and  taught  the 
haughty  WaJieostain  that  he  was  a\Ae  lo 


force  him  from  his  intrenohments,  and  com- 
pel him  to  fight  when  little  disposed  to  risk 
the  chance  of  battle.  His  admirable  aystem 
of  discipline  was  diametrically  contrasted 
with  the  unbridled  license  of  the  Imperial 
armies,  who,  like  marauding  moss- troopers, 
plundered  friends  and  foes  with  equal  brutal- 
ity. The  influence  of  his  reputation  and 
character  long  survived  the  brief  term  of  his 
mortal  existence;  while  the  skilful  states- 
men, generals,  and  well-trained  soldiers  of 
that  eminent  school,  upheld,  in  many  intri- 
cate negotiations  and  numerous  well-contest- 
ed fields,  the  ancient  glories  of  Scandinavia. 
Gustavus  of  Sweden  was  evidently  a  chosen 
instrument,  selected  for  a  particular  object ; 
and,  by  the  wise,  but  to  us  unfa;thomab]e 
dispensations  of  Providence,  was  stopped 
short  in  his  mission  at  the  moment  of  its  ac- 
complishment. His  portion  in  the  eventful 
history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  operated 
most  powerfully  on  the  existing  and  future 
prospects  of  the  European  community.  The 
effect  of  the  achievements  of  this  great  mon- 
arch was  not  without  its  full  influence  on  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 

The  Seven  Years*  War,  from  1750  to 
1763,  with  the  victories  of  Frederic  of  Prus- 
sia, form  another  decisive  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  European  advancement.  A  state, 
which  a  few  years  before  bad  been  a  feeble 
electorate,  by  the  military  energy  of  its  inilers 
was  converted  into  a  powerful  kingdom, 
standing  as  a  bulwark  and  balance  against 
the  encroachments  of  France  and  Austria. 
Frederic  the  Great  was,  personally,  an  un- 
believing scoffer,  but  as  a  monarch  and  lead- 
er of  armies  his  successful  battles  advanced 
the  cause  of  true  religion. 

We  think  Mr.  Creasy  shows,  by  good  rea- 
soning, that  the  defeat  and  surrender  of  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne  at  SAaATOOA,  was  the  turning 
pivot  on  which  the  fortune  of  England  de- 
pended in  the  quarrel  with  her  American 
colonies.  The  fighting  continued  for  six  years 
longer,  until  wound  up  by  the  capture  of  a 
second  British  army  at  York  Town — a  very 
humiliating  close  to  a  contest,  begun  in  a 
grievous  spirit  of  injustice,  and  carried  on 
throughout  by  an  extraordinary  succession 
of  errors,  with  no  redeeming  display  of  com- 
bined ability  or  military  sj^ll.  Washington 
and  Gates  proved  to  be  better  generals  than 
Clinton,  Burgoyne,  and  Comwallis.  The 
Americans  themselves  date  from  "  Bunker's 
Hiir*  as  their  early  harbinger  of  independ- 
ence, and  to  this  hour  celebrate  as  a  victory 
the  hardy  resistance  which  their  untried  re- 
CTvxvia  there  opposed  to  the  practised  war- 
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riora  of  Qreat  Brilftin.  It  was  to  ihem  "  a 
primary  impulso,"  the  impression  of  which 
was  never  absent  from  their  minds  in  alt  the 
eubsequent  engagements.  Bad  generalship 
on  our  part  threw  awaj  a  host  of  vHluable 
lives.  Had  ibe  English  commanders,  instead 
of  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  marching 
straight  up  the  face  of  the  hil),  turned  the 
Sank  of  the  American  position  by  landing 
their  forces  higher  up  the  river,  their  object 
would  have  been  effected  with  little  difficul- 
ty and  trifling  loss.  But  we  have  often  suf- 
fered dearly  for  holding  an  enemy  in  con- 
tempt, and  several  rough  lessons  have  not 
entirely  cured  this  fatal  monomania. 

The  importance  of  Vauit  appears  to  us 
greatly  exaggerated.  It  was  a  trilling  affair 
10  itself,  although  the  armies  on  both  sides 
were  more  numerous  than  many  which  before 
and  since  have  changed  the  destinies  of  em- 
pires. The  sanguinary  and  more  decisive 
conflict  at  Jemappeb,  which  took  place  a 
fortnight  later,  according  to  our  judgment, 
"  determined  the  belligerent  character  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  the  imperishable  ac- 
tivity of  its  republican  principles."  Je- 
mappea,  and  not  Valmy,  gave  Belgium  to 
France,  and  recalled  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
from  his  intended  promenade  to  Paris.  Yal- 
mr,  compared  to  jemappes,  was  as  Monte- 
belio  to  Marengo,  the  overture  indicating  and 
foretelling,  raiher  than  deciding  the  catas- 
trophe. A  reader  perusing  Mr.  Creasy's 
account,  and  unacquainled  with  any  other, 
would  be  unable  to  discover  that  such  a  bat- 
tle as  Jemappes  had  ever  been  fought ;  that 
an  Austrian  army  vaa  there  driven  from  an 
intrenched  position  of  great  strength  ;  that 
the  consequences  gave  a  whole  country  to 
the  victors,  and  rescued  their  own  land  from 
impending  invasion.  If  Dumouriez  had  been 
beaten  at  Jemappes,  Valmy  would  scarcely 
have  been  remembered.  So  far  from  the 
army  under  Kellermann  being  chiefly  com- 
posed of  "  raw  Carmagnole  levies,  arti- 
sans, and  base  mechanics,  who  had  never 
been  drilled  into  military  machines,"  it  will 
be  found,  on  comparing  credible  authorities, 
that  the  greater  part  consisted  of  old  soldiers; 
and  the  French  bad  the  advantage  of  a  forti- 
fied post,  well  supported  by  artillery.  The 
flourish  which  some  of  their  writers  make 
about  desperate  charges,  and  crossing  bayo- 
nets with  the  Prussians,  is  sheer  romance. 
'I'here  was  no  such  home  collision  at  Valmy, 
nor  in  any  subsequent  batile  throughout  Ibe 
war.  Crossing  bayonets  is  a  poetical  vision. 
At  Valmy,  the  actual  fighting,  as  Horace 
■  Walpole  says  of  Falkirk,  in  174G,  "lay  in  a 
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very  smalt  compass ;"  though  not  for  the  same 
reason  he  assigns,  "  that  the  greater  part  of 
both  armies  ran  away."  But  tliey  kept  at  a 
respectable  distance,  and  reduced  the  nhole 
affdir  to  what  has  been,  with  greater  truth, 
called  "  The  Cannonade  of  Valmy."  Itwaa 
one  of  the  noisiest  of  combats.  Each  of  the 
two  armies  fired  throughout  the  day  more 
than  twenty -thou  sand  cannon-shot,  and  yet 
lost  no  more  in  killed  and  wounded  than 
three  or  four  hundred  men  on  either  side.* 
"The  Duke  of  Brunswick,"  says  Duraouiies, 
"  very  phlegmatically  commenced  a  useless 
cannonade,  and  thus  lost  four  inestimable 
hours,  instead  of  deciding  the  affair  immedi- 
ately by  a  sudden  attack,  the  success  of 
which  was  infallible,  and  the  attempt  not 
dangerous,  as  his  retreat  was  secure." 

The  Prussians  rushed  boldly  up  the  hill, 
and  then  as  bnldly  rushed  dovn  again,  un- 
pursued  by  the  French.  Kellermann  was  Rat- 
isfied  that  his  men  held  their  ground.  Recruits 
will  seldom  fly  when  mingled  with  veterans. 
At  Jemappes,  Damouriei  rendered  this  im- 
possible, by  placing  the  "  CHrmagnoles  "  in 
the  front  line,  with  the  Austrian  caiinon  be- 
fore them,  and  the  bayonets  of  their  ovra 
comrades  in  the  rear.  Mr,  Creasv  says, 
'•  the  Prussians  retreated,  leaving  eiglit  hun- 
dred dead  behind,  and  at  nightfulj  the  French 
remained  victors  on  the  heights  of  Valmy." 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  drawn  battle.  Uther  author- 
ities say,  the  Prussians  lay  all  night  under 
arms  on  the  heights  of  La  Lune,  in  their 
original  position,  between  Kellermann  and  the 
direct  line  of  his  communications,  and  that 
the  French  general,  without  beat  of  drum, 
retreated  ana  crossed  the  small  river  Auve, 
to  take  up  a  better  position,  nearer  to  Sainle 
Meneliould.  The  French  point  to  Valmy 
with  nn  air  of  triumph,  because  they  half 
expected,  and  ought  to  have  been,  well  beat- 
en, but  were  agreeably  disappointed. 

Thesurpassingglory  of  Waterloo  is  pinced 
beyond  dispute  or  discussion.  Most  truly  has 
Byron  apostrophised  that  mighty  conflict — 
"Than  first  and  Issl  o!  fie]d^  king-making  vio- 

But  even  if  the  result  had  been  otherwise — if 
Napoleon  had  issued  his  bulletin  of  triumph 
from  the  Palace  of  Lacken,  while  Wellington 
and  Blucher  retreated  with  the  wreck  of  Uieir 
forces  to  Antwerp  and  Holland,  the  Emperor's 
term  ofsovereignty  was  stilt  a  limited  one.  He 
1,  white  the  overwhelming  host* 


•  Seo  a  very  tarefolly  compiled  siilhoritv,  "  The 
Pictorisl  History  of  EDgland— Beign  of  George  the 
Third,"  vol  liL 
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of  Russia  and  Austria  were  rapidi  j  approach- 
ing the  Rhine.  The  heart  of  France  was  not 
with  him.  He  depended  on  the  army  alone ; 
the  nation  was  tired  of  war,  and  wanted  a 
respite  from  the  empty  glory  which  drained 
its  population  and  exhausted  its  coffers.  La 
Vendue  and  the  South  were  ready  for  insur- 
rection, and  the  grand  theatrical  spectacle  of 
the  "Champ  de  Mai"  he  knew  and  felt  to  be 
a  failure.  He  would  have  found  himself  like 
the  scorpion,  enveloped  by  a  circle  of  fire, 
with  no  escape  but  self-destruction.  Turning 
again  to  first  causes,  the  fall  of  Napoleon 
may  be  dated  from  the  burning  of  Moscow, 
and  more  conclusively  from  the  disastrous 
issue  of  Leipsig,  while  the  primary  impulse 
undoubtedly  sprang  from  the  victories  of 
Lord  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula.  "The 
Spanish  ulcer,"  as  Talleyrand  emphatically 
expressed  himself,  was  eating  into  the  vitals 
of  France,  when,  in  all  the  outward  exuber- 
ance of  florid  health,  his  splendid  legions 
crossed  the  Niemen,  and  advanced  to  the  an- 
ticipated conquest  of  Russia.  Let  us  suppose 
the  three  mortal  days  of  Leipsig  had  been 
reversed.  Napoleon  from  Berlin  could  have 
commanded  such  a  peace  as  miffht  have  en- 
abled France,  after  a  short  respite,  to  strike 
again  for  the  dominion  of  the  Continent. 
When  we  consider  the  terms  offered  to  him 
at  Chntillon  in  1814,  where  he  stood  at  bay, 
a  hunted  lion,  without  the  chance  of  escape, 
we  may  judge  what  he  might  have  extorted, 
had  Leipsig  proved  to  him  another  Austerlitz, 
Jena,  or  Wagram. 

We  must  now  close  this  discursive  essay, 
for  which  Mr.  Creasy's  book  has  furnished 
us  with  the  leading  materials.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  enumerate  here  all  the  ^'decisive 
battles"  which  appear  to  us  to  have  operated 
signally  on  the  changes  of  the  world,  and  on 
which  the  author  we  are  considering  says, 
**  it  is  probable  no  two  historical  inquirers 
will  entirely  agree.''  Such  perfect  coinci- 
dence in  matters  resting  on  opinion  is  impos- 
sible.    But  as  rapid  thought  presents  fa- 


miliar images,  memory  suggests  readily, 
Plasset,  which  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
Indian  empire,  with  many  other  intermediate 
deeds  of  arms,  down  to  Sobraon  and  Goo- 
JERAT,  by  which  the  stately  fabric  has  been 
finally  consolidated.  Reverting  again  to  our 
own  domestic  annals,  we  find  Bamnookburk, 
which  gave  enduring  independence  to  a 
neighboring  kingdom,  with  BoewoRTB  and 
Nasbbt,  which  subverted  dynasties  and 
governments,  and  of  which  opposite  results 
"would  have  essentially  varied  the  drama 
of  the  world."  If  the  Plantagenet  had 
proved  victorious  at  Bosworth,  in  1485,  the 
feudal  system,  with  the  hereditary  influence 
of  the  great  barons,  would  have  continued 
to  prevail  for  an  indefinite  period;  while  the 
rise  of  the  middling  classes,  the  mercantile 
interests,  the  representative  community,  and 
the  flourishing  marine,  commenced  under 
the  Tudors,  and  fostered  by  the  Stuarts, 
might  never  have  existed,  to  place  England 
on  the  pinnacle  on  which  she  now  stands. 
If  Charles  the  First  had  succeeded  at  Naseby 
as  completely  as  Cromwell  did  afterwards  at 
Worcester,  and  if  the  stubborn  Protector  had 
fallen  before  he  grasped  the  helm  of  sover- 
eignty, "  the  right  divine  of  kings  to  gorera 
wrong"  (as  it  has  been  called)  would  have 
been  strengthened  by  the  decision  of  arms ; 
while  bigotry  and  selfish  policy  coald  have 
stopped  the  march  of  salutary  freedom  and 
general  education. 

In  conclusion,  we  are  fuHy  iilive  to  the 
merit  of  Mr.  Creasy's  volumes,  and  their 
value  as  general  historical  references,  al- 
though we  difier  from  him  on  some  essential 
points  of  detail.  His  book  will  continue  to 
be  read  with  entertainment  and  profitable 
instruction.  We  dislike  the  fashion  of  his 
title-page,  and  we  consider  his  list  as  much 
too  narrow  and  exclusive.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  show  why  we  think  some  items 
in  his  selection  are  invested  with  undue  im- 
portance, while  others  might  have  figured 
there  on  far  superior  pretensions. 


AcGusTE  CoMPTE. — To  a  very  large  circle 
of  our  readers,  it  will  be  of  intense  interest 
to  hear  that  Auguste  Compte  has  just  issued 
the  second  volume  of  his  Politique  Positice, 
embracing  Social  Statics.  A  mere  indica- 
tion of  its  chapters  will  suggest  its  impor- 
tance :  1st.  General  Theory  of  Religion,  or 
the  Positive  Theory  of  Human  Unity ;  2d. 
Soctological  Appreciation   of   the   Humaa 


Problem,  from  whence  the  Positive  Theoiy 
of  Property;  3d.  Positive  Theory  of  the 
Family;  4th.  Positive  Theory  of  the  Social 
Organism;  6th.  Positive  Theory  of  Lan- 
guage ;  6th.  Positive  Theoir  of  Social  Exist- 
ence systematized  by  the  Priesthood ;  7th. 
Positive  Theory  of  the  General  Limits  of 
Variation  of  which  Order  is  susceptible. 
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HEINE,    HIS    WORKS    AND    TIMES.* 


The  name  of  Henry  Heine  is  connected 
with  much  good  and  evil  in  the  history  of  Oer- 
man  literature.  He  is  the  type  of  the  aspira- 
tions, the  excellences  and  the  faults  of  his 
time.  In  his  works  he  emhodies  the  sneers 
as  well  as  the  scepticism  of  his  countrymen. 
He  is  the  last  survivor  of  a  school  of  writ- 
ers who  endeavor  to  wean  the  German  na- 
tion from  their  pet  failings  hy  doses  of  un^ 
sparing  satire.  They — his  early  friends  and 
antagonists — are  gone :  some  died  in  exile, 
some  in  prison,  and  some  in  the  mad-house. 
Their  writings  were  addressed  to  a  peculiar 
social  and  political  condition ;  and  their 
names  are  much  better  known  than  their 
works.  As  a  political  writer,  Heine,  too,  has 
long  since  lost  caste.  The  German  revolu- 
tion of  1848  has  ruined  his  reputation  for 
boldness  and  pungency.  His  tactics,  doc- 
trines, and,  indeed,  his  very  style  are  obso- 
lete ;  but  this,  we  take  it,  is  by  no  means  a 
condemnation  of  a  man  who  has  done  good 
service  in  his  day.  It  is  the  common  lot  of 
even  successful  political  writers.  Their  popu- 
larity and  influence  are  unbounded  and  all- 
pervading  for  a  term  ;  but  the  masses  ne-' 
gleet  and  forget  them  with  marvellous  ease. 
Lesser  men,  if  they  be  but  fresh,  may  eclipse 
them.  Far  different  is  a  poet's  lot.  His 
popularity,  if  based  upon  merit,  defies  ob- 
livion. Years  cannot  endanger  it ;  they  but 
strike  its  roots  still  deeper.  Public  opinion 
may  sometimes  admit  of  rival  claims;  but 
sooner  or  later  it  will  return  to  the  songs  of 
other  days,  and  cling  the  more  tenaciously 
to  a  faith  which  has  stood  the  test  of  ages. 
This,  it  seems,  is  Heine's  case.  His  reputa- 
tion as  a  poet  has  already  stood  some  severe 
trials,  and  his  very  detractors  are  at  length 
resigned  to  admiration.  His  songs,  despised 
at  the  commencement  of  his  career  and  con- 
sidered as  the  frivolous  ebullitions  of  a  child- 
ish fancy,  have  by  degrees  taken  a  firm  hold 
of  the  German  mind.     And  well  they  may  ; 

*  Heine :  Buch  der  Lieder,  Nene  Qediehte. 
Deutachland,  ein  Wintermahrcbeo.  Atta  Troll. 
Keisebilder,  uber  Ludwig  Borne,  Fraiixdsiscbe 
Zustilnde.    London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 
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for  they  are  closely  allied  to  the  ancient  na- 
tional poetry  of  Germany.  They  are  chips 
from  the  old  block  of  tbe  German  **  Volk- 
slied."  Heine's  language  is  essentially  that 
of  the  people.  It  tells  upon  them,  and  as 
each  chord  is  struck  it  strikes  home,  for  it 
expresses  the  feelings  of  the  nation  in  a  form 
which,  of  all  others,  is  most  suited  to  their 
understanding. 

A  people's  national  poetry  is  always  a  piece 
of  that  people's  heart.  It  sprung  up  among 
them  ;  us  every  tone  has  the  deep  stamp  of 
the  event  which  called  it  forth.  To  the  phi- 
losopher and  the  historian  it  is  a  key  to  the 
secrets  of  the  national  mind.  Its  character 
may  vary  according  to  the  land  of  its  birth, 
but  in  that  point  the  **  Volkslied"  of  all  na- 
tions is  similar,  that  its  origin  is  mysterious. 
It  sweeps  by  as  the  wind  ;  men  know  not 
whence  it  comes  and  whither  it  goeth.  Those 
who  hear  it  first  are  not  astonished,  nor  are 
they  awed.  Its  diction,  form  and  subject  are 
familiar.  It  embodies  some  feeling  which  was 
common  to  all,  but  which  no  one  could  ex- 
press. From  the  first,  it  is  not  heard,  but 
remembered.  This  is  what  we  are  tempted 
to  call  the  DiEMONiAO  power  of  popular 
poetry,  and  this  power  the  German  Volk- 
slied possesses  in  a  higher  degree  than  enters 
into  the  composition  of  the  Romance,  Ballads, 
and  Songs  of  other  nations.  Of  course,  we 
distinguish  the  Volkslied  from  the  lays  of  the 
German  *•  Minnesinger,"  or  cavaliers,  and  the 
**  Meistersanger,"  or  mechanics  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  The  Volkslied  is  much  less  artifi- 
cial and  pedantic.  It  grasps  its  subject  and 
expresses  its  sentiments  in  a  few  bold 
words.  Its  imagery  is  simple  and  handy  ; 
it  neglects  effect,  and  there  is  in  it  an  utter 
absence  of  intention. 

Heine  does  not  appear  to  have  aimed  at  a 
Volkslied  school :  that  peculiar  kind  of  po- 
etry was  embodied  in  him,  and  his  songs  ap- 
pear as  another  revelation  of  the  poetic  genius 
of  his  country.  His  life,  indeed,  fell  in  evil  and 
troubled  times.  The  events  through  which 
he  lived,  the  violent  changes  he  witnessed, 
and  his  owaCrieiida\!i\^%^3cA«ws^\«5»^'<\sN^^ 
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transgressions  and  unfortunate  parentage,  bad 
their  effect  on  his  poetry,  and  alloyed  the 
simple  ingenuity  of  the  old  Volkslied  with 
the  more  active  though  evanescent  passions 
and  sorrows  of  these  latter  days. 

He  was  born  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
,  century,  at  the  commencement  of  the  most 
important  epoch  in  German  history.  The 
town  of  Dusseldorf,  on  the  Rhine,  was  not 
then,  as  now,  part  of  the  Prussian  dominions, 
and  though  close  to  the  borders  of  the  West- 
phalian  provinces  of  that  kingdom,  it  was  the 
capital  of  an  independent  country,  the  Elec- 
toral Palatinate.  The  electors  had  built  the 
town  many  hundred  years  ago,  for  they 
loved  the  ^reen  and  sheltered  spot  on  the 
banks  of  Uie  Rhine.  The  windows  of  the 
electoral  castle  overlooked  the  rich  plains  to- 
wards Uerdingen  and  Wesel,  and  the  forest- 
clad  mountains  of  Westphalia.  That  old 
castle  of  the  electors  had,  in  its  day»  seen 
many  scenes  of  gaiety  as  well  as  of  horror. 
The  German  princes  of  the  old  time  were 
none  of  the  most  gentle,  virtuous  and  mod- 
est. Their  vassals  were  equally  riotous,  vio- 
lent, and  encroaching.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  the  misdeeds  of  petty  nobles  were 
followed  by  equal  misdeeds  which  were  per- 
petrated by  petty  princes,  and  each  act  of 
rapine  or  violence  was  in  connection  with 
that  old  castle  which  frowns  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine.  Strange  rumors  were  abroad  of 
the  ghosts  which  haunted  the  ancient  halls, 
and  of  the  Margravine  Jacobea  who  had  been 
executed  within  its  precincts  because  her 
husband  condemned  her  on  a  charge  of  adul-. 
lery,  of  which  she  was  innocent,  while  he  was 
guilty.  Lower  down  on  the  Rhine  stood  We- 
sel,  the  city  of  the  Swantower,  and,  as  many 
pretend,  the  birthplace  of  that  strange  myth 
which  connects  the  life  and  death  of  the 
princes  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern  with  the 
appearance  of  a  spectral  lady  in  a  white  veil. 
And  close  by,  almost  bordering  upon  the 
demesnes  of  Diisseldorf,  is  Westphalia,  the 
country  of  the  Red  Earth,  the  cradle  of  the 
"  Freigerichte,"  the  land  of  brown  heaths 
and  mysterious  forests,  of  second-sights  and 
•*  Viirbedriften,"  where  every  moor  has  its 
legend  and  every  village  its  own  collection  of 
ghost- stories.  Diisseldorf  itself  was  very 
much  what  it  now  is — a  small  town,  with  a 
garrison  and  a  court.  The  majority  of 
Its  inhabitants  passed  their  lives  in  great  filth 
and  poverty,  working  little  and  Uilking  much. 
Young  Henry  Heine  and  those  who  grew  up 
like  him  lived  in  a  dense  atmosphere  of  tra- 
dition,  scandal,  and — garlic.  For  his  father 
was  a  Jew,  while  his  mother  belonged  vo  dl 


poor  Christian  family.  Of  his  father's  char- 
acter and  profession  we  know  nothing.  It 
has  been  said  that  he  traded  in  cast-off 
clothes  ;  others  represent  him  as  a  china- 
man ;  and  others,  again,  as  a  pawnbroker 
and  usurer.  From  all  of  which  we  are  led  to 
infer  that  Heine's  father,  whatever  his  call- 
ing, belonged  to  that  race  of  Jews  who  at 
that  time  clung  to,  and  prospered  at,  the 
courts  of  the  smaller  German  princes,  whom 
they  served  as  money-lenders,  treasurers  and 
purchasers  of  monopolies.  These  Jews  were 
not  favorites  with  their  Christian  neighbors. 
Some  traces  of  this  popular  feeling  are  here 
and  there  discernible  in  the  verees  and  prose- 
writings  of  Heine.  Bred  up  in  the  Protest- 
ant faith  as  he  was,  but  painfully  sensitive  of 
his  descent  from  the  hated  Hebrew  race,  he 
seemed  anxious  to  assert  his  Chnstianityand 
to  conceal  a  parentage  which  exposed  him  to 
contempt  anu  scorn.  In  one  of  bis  ballads, 
his  gentle  dalliance  with  a  Jewess  is  disguised, 
and  the  lady  is  made  to  speak  rather  irrev- 
erently of  the  chosen  ones. 

Gnats  have  stung  me !    Oh,  I  hate  gnats ! 
Yes,  I  hate  the  gnats  of  summer 
Almost  quite  as  much  as  I  hate 
Dirty  Jews  with  crooked  noses. 

And  on  another  occasion  the  lady  says  : 

Yes,  Alfonso,  1  adore  thee, 

And  I  swear  it  by  our  Saviour, 

Whom  the  Jews  (may  God  confound  them !) 

Crucified  and  put  to  torture. 

After  talking  love  as  a  lady  ought  not  to 
talk,  and  doing  many  things  which  a  lady 
ought  not  to  do,  the  cavalier,  in  reply  to  her 
urgent  inquiries,  proceeds  to  announce  bis 
name  and  titles  : 

I,  Senora,  am  your  lover  ! 
Son  am  I  to  the  notorious, 
Great,  and  scripture-learned  Rabbi 
Israel  of  Saragossa ! 

Heine's  mother,  to  judge  from  the  poems 
he  addresses  to  her,  must  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent  and  extraordinary  woman.  He  men- 
tions her  with  deep  respect  and  tenderness. 
Even  in  later  years,  writing  from  his  exile  in 
a  foreign  land,  he  protests  he  is  not  home- 
sick. Germany  will  always  be  found  in  her 
old  place.     Whenever  he  comes  back — 

My  fatherland  will  greet  mine  eye  ; 
But  my  mother  is  old,  and  she  may  die. 

I     1\&  d&%^ubes  her  as  a  woman  of  *'  lofty 
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thoughts"  and  a  '*  loving  mind ;"  and,  amidst 
all  tho  unaccountable  changes  in  his  stjie, 
he  always  treats  her  with  the  same  touching 
tenderness.  How  such  a  woman  found  her 
way  into  the  smoky  kitchen  and  the  dingy 
back  parlor  of  a  Dusseldorf  Jew  seems  al- 
most a  mystery. 

Heine's  boyhood  fell  in  a  time  which,  of 
aU  others,  was  most  fit  to  rear  a  poet.  The 
dark  shadows  of  the  middle  ages  which  still 
obscured  Germany  were  dispelled  by  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  advent  of  Napo- 
leon Bonn  parte.  The  sudden  flight  of  the 
Electoral  Court  from  Dusseldorf,  and  the 
occupation  of  that  city  by  a  French  division, 
were  among  the  first  events  which  excited 
bb  childish  astonishment  and  curiosity.  He 
could  not,  indeed,  understand  the  change  and 
its  consequences,  but  still  history  was  enact- 
ing all  around  him.  It  was,  indeed,  a  puz- 
sle  to  him  how  and  why  the  Elector  was  lord 
and  master  one  day,  and  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon the  next.  But  then  there  was  no  school 
for  a  week  at  least,  and  everything  and  every- 
body were  unsettled.  At  length,  however, 
the  troops  were  quartered,  and  things  fell 
back  into  the  routine  of  dull,  e  very-day  life. 
The  schools  were  re-opened.  The  boy  Heine 
bad  been  told  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
would  make  them  all  happy  ;  and,  firmly 
relying  on  this  promise,  he  had  for  many  days 
hoped  to  hear  of  the  incarceration  and  pub- 
lic execution  of  the  learned  and  pedantic  pro- 
fessors of  his  school.  When  these  worthies 
remained  not  only  unharmed  and  unpunished, 
but  also  in  undisputed  authority,  with  a  dis- 
cretionary power  over  the  ferule  and  the  rod, 
the  young  poet  thinks  there  can  be  no  great 
change  after  all,  and  that  there  must  be 
''  something  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark." 
But  very  soon  he  discovered  that  he,  too, 
was  to  derive  some  benefit  from  the  PVench 
invasion.  A  grenadier,  a  fine  tall  fellow, 
with  the  blackest  moustache  imaginable,  was 
quartered  upon  the  Heines,  and  commenced 
forthwith  to  teach  young  Henry  French,  and 
acquaint  him  with  the  glories  and  victories  of 
the  Emperor.  This  soldier  was  the  poet's 
earliest  friend,  and  it  was  from  him  he  imbibed 
his  respect  and  admiration  for  that  great  man 
to  whom  Germany  owes  so  much.  The  Rev- 
olution, the  Convention,  the  Directory  and  its 
overthrow,  the  battles  of  Egypt  and  Italy, 
related  in  the  simple  and  graphic  language 
of  a  private  soldier — such  were  Heine's  first 
lessons  in  history.  As  he  grew  up,  he  saw 
and  learned  more.  He  was  present  at  a 
grand  review  which  Napoleon  held  of  the 
Army  of  tie  Rhine.    His  young  heart  beat 


high  with  joy  and  awe  when  the  hero  of  his 
dreams  passed  by  amidst  the  deafening 
shouts  of  •*  Vive  TEmpereur !"  and  when 
the  troops,  filing  along,  proceeded  on  their 
march  to  join  the  armies  that  were  concen- 
trating against  Russia.  He  saw  the  same 
troops  returning  after  the  horrors  of  that 
campaign  ;  they  were  emaciated,  maimed 
and  in  rags,  but  still  full  of  enthusiatic  love 
for  the  Emperor.  He  saw  his  old  friend, 
too.  The  spruce  grenadier  of  former  days, 
now  worn  out  with  misery  and  wounds, 
dragged  his  weary  limbs  to  his  old  quar- 
ters, and  died  there  with  the  classic  "  Vive 
TEmpereur  I"  on  his  lips.  Among  Heine's 
poems  there  is  one  which  describes  the  re- 
turn of  two  soldiers  from  Russian  captivity, 
and  their  sorrow  and  death  when  they  hear 
of  Napoleon's  disaster.  Their  last  prayer 
is  to  be  buried  in  full  uniform,  with  their 
weapons  in  their  hands  ;  for 

In  the  grave  will  I  lie  and  listen, 

Watch  and  ward  there  I'll  keep,  naught  heeding, 
Till  above  me  I  hear  the  cannons'  roar 

And  the  courser  to  combat  speeding. 

O'er  my  grave  will  my  Emperor  ride — 
See  the  sword.^,  how  tney  gleam,  how  they 
rattle  ! 

Then  all  armed  will  I  bound  to  my  Bmperor's  side, 
To  shield  him,  my  Emperor,  in  battle. 

So  gcat  an  admiration  of  Napoleon  would 
in  England  go  far  to  make  a  writer  unpopu- 
lar. For  the  relief  of  the  anti- Gallic  among 
our  readers,  we  hasten  to  add  that  Heine 
bad  much  to  suffer  for  his  hero-worship.  He 
saw  Napoleon  vanquished,  a  captive  and  de- 
throned. That  grand  epic  which  moves  our 
heart  in  the  pages  of  modern  history — indif- 
ferently written  though  they  be — Heine  suf- 
fered in  it.  He  watched  its  growth  through 
long  and  anxious  weeks  and  months.  He  saw  ^ 
his  countrymen  in  arms  against  the  chief  who 
had  liberated  them  from  the  misery  of  petty 
despotism — at  once  the  most  senseless  and 
brutal  ;  and  though  he  could  not  condemn 
the  crusade  against  France,  he  felt  disgust- 
ed and  almost  ashamed  of  his  nation  when 
forced  to  witness  the  beastly  exultation  of  their 
savage  patriotism.  It  was  disgusting  to  lis- 
ten to  the  impudent  boasts  of  men  whom  he 
had  known  to  cringe  before  the  meanest 
French  official ;  it  was  di^^gusting  to  be  deaf- 
ened with  the  martial  slang  of  precocious 
boys — disgusting  to  hear  the  calumnious  an- 
ecdotes, the  dull  lie  and  the  coarse  abuse  of 
persons  who  sought  to  exalt  themsfelve^  Vsr^ 
their  aa^«t«voi»  ^^laLvos^V  >^«a  ^vs^sijci^^^  **»!- 
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tagonlst.  Heine's  mind  was  origtnallr  soft, 
patient,  forbearing,  and  open  to  feelings  of 
tenderness  and  admiration.  The  conflicting 
passions  of  this  disastrous  period  changed  his 
character.  We  lay  ereat  stress  on  the  cir- 
cumstance, for  though  it  cannot  justify,  it  will 
serve  to  explain  and  partly  to  excuse  many 
of  the  errors  of  his  later  years.  The  virtues 
of  the  boy  are  often  the  vices  of  the  man. 
None  are  more  liable  to  this  deterioration 
than  sensitive,  humble  and  loving  minds.  The 
world,  and  especially  the  world  in  which 
children  live,  cannot  appreciate  these  quali- 
ties. It  replies  to  them  with  ridicule,  abuse, 
and  deception,  and  thus  turns  them  into  the 
opposite  extremes.  The  tender,  humble,  lov- 
ing boy  is  insulted  and  trampled  under  foot, 
until,  goaded  into  resistance,  he  becomes 
harsh,  proud  and  spiteful.  His  affectionate 
adoration,  nipped  in  the  bud,  gives  way  to  a 
spirit  of  morbid  criticism.  No  indulgence 
has  been  shown  him  ;  he  shows  none  to 
others. 

In  his  period  of  wretchedness  and  internal 
struggles,  which  were  none  the  less  violent 
for  being  secret,  Heine  was  sent  to  the  Uni- 
versities of  Berlin,  Bonn,  and  G6ttingen. 
Each  of  these  places  made  him  more  moody 
and  discontented.  Berlin  has  long  been  no- 
torious for  its  dissolute  manners,  its  cant  and 
sneering  scepticism.  It  taught  Heine  hearti- 
ly to  despise  his  kind.  Conceited  dulness 
passed  for  wit.  He  heard  professions  of  senti- 
mental morality^  and  found  them  coupled 
with  flagitious  and  odious  practices ;  and  he 
saw  unbelief  and  mysticism  strangely  and  fa- 
tally allied.  His  stay  at  Bonn  was  equally 
unsatisfactory. 

Each  of  the  numerous  German  Universi- 
ties has  a  character  of  its  own  :  the  students 
in  each  pride  themselves  on  their  proficiency 
in  some  particular  venial  vice.  There  is  in 
every  one  of  these  towns  some  prevailing 
mania,  some  affectation  or  fancy  to  which 
every  one  must  yield.  In  this  originated  the 
old  college  saw : 

He  who  comes  from  Leipsig,  and  hasn^t  got  a 

wife  ; 
And  he  who  comes  from  Halle  unmarried  and 

alive ; 
Or  he  who  comes  from  Jena  without  being 

thrashed  mellow — 
May  thank  his  stars  for  ever  :  he  is  a  lucky 

fellow  ! 

The  prevailing  vice  of  Bonn  was  the  Teu- 

tomania — an  affectation  of  barbarism,  on  the 

strength  oi  which  the  dullest  youths  thought 

tbemselvea  justified  in  despising  ever^bod^ 

less  dirty  and  better  mannered  iVvaii  tiaey. 


The  Germans  were  still  drunk  with  thdr 
late  victories.  They  still  thundered  against 
the  Corsican  tyrant  and  perfidious  France. 
Every  schoolboy  plotted  his  own  conspiracy 
against  the  rei^nmg  monarchs.  Heine  was 
greatly  end  justly  shocked  by  the  appearance 
and  conduct  of  his  fellow-students.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  following  account  of  a 
"  Burschenschafter"  of  1819  : 

"  He  was  a  sworn  foe  to  soap  and  water. 
He  had  long  lank  hair,  a  cavalier's  biretto,  a 
black  Teutonic  coat,  and  a  dirty  shirt,  which 
did  duty  as  a  waistcoat.  He  had  a  locket 
containing  some  hair  of  Blueher'a  horse.  He 
was  a  fool  in  folio.  I  am  not  fond  of  talking 
after  supper,  and  therefore  let  him  plague 
me  with  a  patriotic  dissertation,  in  which  he 
proposed  to  divide  Germany  into  thirty-three 
provinces,  which  he  called  '  Gaue.'  I  told 
him  to  make  them  forty-eight,  since  he  had 
it  all  his  own  way.  Ue  was  a  poet,  too,  and 
he  wrote  an  epic  to  glorify  Arminius  and  the 
Teutoburg  forest- battle.  I  advised  him  to 
be  very  patriotic,  and  to  make  Varus  and 
the  other  Romans  dull  and  absurd  in  thdr 
speeches ;  a  task  for  which  he  seemed  em- 
inently qualified." 

The  University  of  Gottingen,  too,  he  de- 
scribed as  pedantic  and  uncivilized.  He  left 
that  college  with  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Law. 
The  young  poet  had  now  done  with  the 
schools,  and  travelled  through  the  vanoos 
countries  of  the  Continent  m  the  way  in 
which  people  of  small  means  travelled  in 
that  time — viz.,  on  foot,  with  his  knapsack  on 
his  back.  Those  were  glorious  days  for  the 
poet,  when,  free  and  careless,  he  walked 
where  he  pleased  and  stopped  where  be 
listed,  sharing  the  cotter's  hut  and  meal,  and 
listening  to  village  songs  and  legends.  These 
were  the  true  fountains  of  his  inspiration. 
There  were  forests,  too,  inviting  to  rest  when 
the  sun  was  high,  and  short,  starry  summer 
nights  with  fragrant  breezes,  which  cooled  the 
throbbing  temples  of  youth.  What  he  saw 
and  enjoyed  left  deep  traces  on  his  mind : 

**  My  breast  feels  the  loud  pulsations  of 
nature,  and  a  thousand-voiced  echo  answers 
to  my  exulting  voice.  I  hear  a  thousand 
nightingales  ;  Spring  hath  sent  them  to  wake 
the  earth  from  her  slumbers.  She  trembles 
with  happiness ;  her  flowers  are  the  hymns 
she  sings  to  the  sun.  But  the  sun  moves  too 
slowly.  Would  I  could  urge  him  on  his  fiery 
path !  For  when  he  descends  into  the  ocean, 
when  night  ascends,  with  her  large  craving 
eyes,  I  feel  my  soul  exult  within  me !  The 
bt^^tea  of  evening  kiss  my  cheeks  like  the 
^K\»  \v^%  ^  \«voX.^\  >3ci^  %tAxa  smile  at  me, 
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and  I  soar  above  the  little  earth  and  the  lit- 
tle thoughts  of  men. 

**  But  the  day  will  come  when  the  fire  is 
extinct  in  my  veins  and  Winter  reigns  in  my 
heart,  when  his  white  flakes  press  on  my 
head  and  his  mists  dim  my  sight.  My  friends 
are  gone :  I  am  left  alone,  a  solitary  blade 
of  grass  which  the  mower  neglected  rather 
than  spared.  A  new  generation  has  sprung 
up,  with  new  desires  and  new  thoughts ;  new 
names  astonish  and  new  songs  startle  me. 
The  old  names  are  forgotten.  I  myself  am 
forgotten ;  honored,  perhaps,  by  a  few,  sneered 
at  by  many,  and  loved  by  no  one.  And  fair- 
haired  boys  will  come  up  to  me  and  place  my 
old  harp  mto  my  trembling  hands,  and,  ban- 
tering and  laughing,  they  will  say  to  me : 
'  Thou  hast  long  been  silent,  old  roan,  sing 
unto  us  a  new  song.  Sing  unto  us  a  song 
of  the  dreams  of  thy  youth.' 

"1  seize  the  harp.  My  old  joys  and  sor- 
rows return.  The  mists  vanish  that  have 
long  dimmed  my  eyes,  and  the  fountain  of 
tears  is  replenished.  Spring  returns  to  my 
heart.  Sweet  sounds  of  sorrow  tremble  on 
the  strings  of  my  harp.  Again  I  behold  the 
deep  blue  stream  and  the  palaces  and  halls 
of  whitest  marble,  and  the  beautiful  faces  of 
women ;  and  I  sing  a  song  of  the  flowers  of 
the  Brenta.  It  is  my  last  song.  The  stars 
look  down  upon  me  as  in  the  nights  of  my 
youth.  Once  more  the  moonlight  kisses  my 
cheeks ;  my  soul  dies  away  with  the  last 
sound.  And  the  flowers  of  the  Brenta  are 
fragrant." 

If  he  meant  this  for  a  prophecy,  it  has 
been  fulfilled  to  the  letter*  Nevertheless, 
the  thread  of  levity  which  runs  through  the 
whole  of  Heine's  compositions  has  enabled 
bis  numerous  enemies  to  accuse  him  of  insin- 
cerity, of  cant  and  maudlin  pathos.  Now  we 
wish  it  to  be  understood  that  we  have  little 
faith  in  the  sincerity  of  many  authors.  The 
memoirs  of  literary  men  of  all  times  and  na- 
tions reduce  us  to  the  sad  necessity  of  con- 
sidering the  very  best  authors  in  the  light  of 
actors.  We  remember  the  rigorous  respecta- 
bility of  Goldsmith's  writings  in  connexion 
witb  the  excesses  of  his  private  life.  We 
think  of  Sterne's  public  sensibility  and  private 
hardness  of  heart :  he  neglects  his  mother 
and  bewails  the  fate  of  a  dead  jackass.  We 
remember,  also,  the  glorious  aspirations  for 
liberty  in  GOthe's  "  Faust,"  the  tragic  pathos 
in  **  Iphigenia,"  and  the  exquisite  touches  of 
female  heroism  in  **  Clavigo,"  and  we  com- 
pare with  them  the  cold,  selfish,  and  over- 
Dearing  character  of  the  author's  self.  With 
warnings  like  these  before  us,  we  are  by  no 


means  inclined  to  stand  up  for  Heine's  sincerity. 
Perhaps  he  was  as  little  sincere  as  his  fel- 
lows, whose  professional  cant  is  not  the  less 
admired  for  being  known  as  such.  But  thus 
much  we  can  safely  say,  that  his  bursts  of 
enthusiasm,  if  feigned,  look  marvellously  as 
though  genuine.  They  do  not  betray  theit 
own  secret :  they  never  labor  or  flag.  No 
makeshift  phrase,  no  screwed-up  expression 
rebuffs  our  sympathy ;  and  though  tne  spell 
be  broken,  it  is  at  the  author's  will.  Heine 
never  relaxes  his  grasp.  He  never  drops  us 
from  the  heavens  of  inspiration — he  hurls  us 
down.  And  this  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  true 
secret  of  ^ood  composition,  which  ought  not 
to  be  a  daguerreotype,  but  a  picture.  To 
ask  for  a  fac-simile  of  the  author  s  sentiments 
and  views  at  the  moment  of  writing  would 
be  absurd.  His  imagery  will  be  real  and 
truthful  if  he  be,  or  have  been,  capable  of  the 
ideas  he  proposes  to  convey ;  nor  will  his 
sorrows  act  the  less  forcibly  on  us  from  being 
remembered.  A  diary  may  be  interesting  ; 
but  a  memoir  has  a  strong  and  more  lasting 
hold  on  our  minds.  Heine's  prose  writings 
belong  to  the  latter  class.  His  "  Reisebil- 
der,"  "  Salon,"  and  even  that  revolting  book 
on  Borne,  are  his  political  and  literary  me- 
moirs. They  are  full  of  trifling  and  gross  ' 
frivolity — so  much  so,  that  they  can  never 
come  before  the  English  public  m  the  shape 
of  a  translation  of  Henry  Heine's  works.  We 
are  therefore  the  more  justified  in  giving  co- 
pious extracts  from  those  chapters  which  are 
not  at  enmity  with  our  national  way  of  think- 
ing and  feeling.  Among  these  are  some 
topics  which  Heine,  even  in  his  wantonest 
moments,  cannot  profane  with  a  jest.  Con- 
spicuous amid  these  is  Napoleon.  We  trans- 
late the  conclusion  of  Heine's  '*  Essay  on  the 
Emperor's  Biographers." 

"  The  two  nations  (the  English  and  French) 
have  each  of  them  produced  two  witnesses, 
namely,  O'Meara,  Las  Casas,  Maitland  and 
Antormachi.  They  were  men  of  sound  com- 
mon sense,  who  knew  but  remained  unawed 
by  the  pageant  of  established  power,  and 
their  testimony  is  such  that  it  makes  the 
Emperor's  memory  live  forever  in  our  admi- 
ration and  sorrow. 

**  Great  men  in  numbers  have  trodden  the 
earth.  At  times  we  meet  with  their  radiant 
footmarks.  They  loom  through  the  solitude 
of  our  studies,  dark  and  gigantic  as  the  Sons 
of  the  Mist.  But  a  great  man  sees  his  pre- 
decessors more  clearly  and  distinctly.  The 
sparks  which  fly  in  their  track  reveal  to  him 
the  most  secret  of  their  actions.  A  stray 
word«  botuQ  d^iiti  oti  \X^^  V^»»^  ^^^  ^'^ij^^ 
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opens  to  him  the  depths  of  their  hearts. 
Thus  do  the  great  of  all  time  form  a  mystic 
fraternity.  They  beckon  to  one  another  frotn 
the  heights  of  centuries,  and  looks  of  deep 
meaning  cast  they  on  the  graves  of  genera- 
tions which  are  gone  and  which  once  stood 
between  them.  They  understand  and  love 
one  another.  But  we,  the  lesser  ones,  to 
whom  it  is  not  vouchsafed  to  know  the  great 
of  other  times — we  who  see  but  their  foot- 
marks and  shadowy  forms — we  ought  to  col- 
lect all  reminiscences  of  a  great  man,  so  that ' 
we  may  stamp  his  image  on  our  minds  and 
grow  up  to  his  standard.  Such,  to  us,  is 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  Of  his  life  and  doings 
we  know  more  than  we  know  of  the  lives  of 
other  heroes.  Every  day  adds  to  our  stock 
of  information.  It  is  the  statue  of  a  god 
overthrown  and  buried  by  an  earthquake. 
We  stand  by  while  the  excavators  are  at 
work,  and  each  shovelful  of  clay  which  they 
throw  up  reveals  fresh  beauties  and  splendor. 
The  very  lightnings  which  the  enemy  hurls 
at  the  god,  thereby  to  destroy  him,  show  but 
the  exquisite  symmetry  of  his  form. 

**  The  Emperor  is  dead.  His  grave  is  on 
a  desert  island  in  the  Indian  ocean ;  and  he 
who  filled  the  earth  is  now  at  rest  beneath  a 
green  hillock,  where  weeping  willows  droop 
their  green  hairs,  and  flowing  waters  murmur 
their  songs  of  sadness.  No  legend  marks 
the  stone  at  his  head  but  the  invisible  words 
which  Clio  traced  thereon,  and  whose  spectral 
harmony  will  sound  and  resound  through 
centuries  to  the  end  of  days. 

"Britannia!  thou  art  queen  of  the  ocean. 
But  not  water  enough  has  the  ocean  to  wash 
off  from  thee  the  disgrace  which  that  great 
dead  one  bequeathed  to  thee.  It  was  not 
thy  wretched  Sir  Hudson — thou  thyself  wert 
the  executioner  whom  the  royal  conspirators 
hired  secretly  to  wreak  their  revenge  on  the 
man  of  the  people — their  revenge  for  the 
people's  sins  against  one  of  their  caste  ;  and 
he  was  thy  guest  and  had  sat  at  thy  hearth  ! 

'*  To  the  end  of  time,  the  children  of  France 
will  sing  and  say  of  the  fatal  hospitality  of 
the  Bellerophon  ;  and  when  this  song  of  jibes 
and  jeers  sounds  across  the  Channel,  the 
cheeks  of  all  honest  Britons  shall  blush  with 
shame.  But  the  day  will  come  when  that 
song  shall  sound  across  the  Channel  and 
Britannia  exist  no  more.  Fallen  is  the  peo- 
ple of  pride,  broken  are  the  tombs  of  West- 
minster, and  forgotten  is  the  royal  dust  which 
they  inclosed.  But  St.  Helena  will  be  as  the 
Holy  Grave,  to  which  the  nations  from  the 
rising  and  setting  sun  journey  as  pilgrims,  to 


secular  saviour  who  suffered  under  Hudson 
Lowe  and  died  and  was  buried,  as  it  is  writ- 
ten in  the  books  of  Maitland,  Las  Casas, 
O'Meara  and  Antormachi. 

*'  Strange,  that  the  three  greatest  foes  of 
the  Emperor  should  already  have  met  with  a 
dreadful  fate !  Castlereach  has  cut  bis  throat, 
Louis  XVIII.  rotted  on  nis  throne,  and  Pro- 
fessor Saalfeld  is  still  professor  at  Gottingen  !'* 

The  last  sentence  is  one  of  Heine's  usual 
sneers.  In  it  is  the  danger  of  his  style.  It 
startles  and  shocks,  but  yet  gives  a  relish  and 
a  zest  to  the  subject  he  treats  on. 

The  first  volume  of  the  "  Reisebilder,"  from 
which  we  extracted  the  paragraph  we  quoted 
last,  was  published  in  1823.  It  was  Heine's 
d^but  before  the  public,  and  the  pubUc  re- 
ceived him  with  great  coldness.  The  Ger- 
mans, like  boys  who  have  thrashed  the 
schoolmaster,  were  still  exulting  over  their 
late  victories.  They  were  great  in  selMauda- 
tion,  and  thirsting  for  praise.  What  must 
have  been  their  feelings  at  the  appearance  of 
an  author  who  sneered  at  their  victories, 
laughed  at  their  conceit,  and  praised  the  man 
whom  they  fain  would  have  lessened  in  their 
own  eyes  !  The  literary  coteries  of  Germany, 
too,  divided  as  they  were  in  the  two  great  fac- 
tions of  Gothians  and  Roman ticians,  looked 
angrily  at  the  bold  young  man  who  defied 
them,  and  who  seemed  inclined  to  set  up  a 
school  of  his  own.  He  did  not,  indeed,  attack 
their  idols,  but  bis  manner  of  thinking  and 
writing  was  evidently  depreciatory  and  hostile. 
The  partisans  of  Gothe  on  the  one  side,  and 
those  of  Tieck  on  the  other,  rivalled  in  their 
abuse  of  the  intruder.  He  was  low,  vulgar, 
unprincipled,  unpatriotic,  coarse,  vile.  Of 
the  impression  which  these  criticisms  made 
on  Heine  we  can  only  judge  from  his  repar- 
tees. The  second,  third,  and  fourth  volumes 
of  the  "  Reisebilder,"  which  he  wrote  on  his 
travels  in  Italy  and  England,  are  in  part  de- 
voted to  the  entertainment  of  his  literary 
enemies.  The  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance 
of  their  theories  were  set  at  naught  by  the 
cynical  impertinence  of  his  jokes.  They  were 
all  over-sensitive  and  vulnerable.  Heine 
knew  it ;  nor  was  he  the  man  to  deal  gently 
with  them. 

The  Count  Platen  was  among  the  most 
persevering  antagonists  of  Heine.  He,  Au- 
gustus Count  of  Platen  Hallermiinde,  was 
the  poor  descendant  of  a  noble  and  wealthy 
family.  Trained  up  to  a  soldier's  profession, 
and  educated  in  "  camps  and  courts,"  as  he 
says  in  one  of  his  poems,  the  Count  Platen 
left  his  career  to  devote  himself  to  the  study 
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matorer  age  than  the  majority  of  the  students 
at  the  University  of  Tubingen  where  he 
matriculated,  he  became  distinguished  among 
them  by  habits  of  industry  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  superior  scientific  education,  for 
which  neither  his  former  profession  nor  his 
rank  furnished  any  precedent.  His  fami- 
liarity with  the  works  of  the  master-minds  of 
almost  all  European  nations  was  surprising, 
aud  he  was,  moreover,  deeply  read  in  the 
classics  and  in  Eastern  literature — two  sour- 
ces of  knowledge  of  which  Heine  had  never 
done  more  than  take  a  sip.  Those  only  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  morbid  desire  for 
universality  of  knowledge  and  genius  which 
possesses  the  modem  Germans,  and  which 
has  spoiled  the  making  of  some  of  their 
greatest  men,  can  understand  the  secret 
heart-burning  which  Heine  must  have  felt 
when  he  found  himself  assailed  by  a  man 
whose  talent,  though  it  lay  in  a  different  di- 
rection, was  at  least  equal  to  his  own,  and 
whose  erudition  and  smoothness  of  numbers 
overshot  the  mark  of  his  boldest  endeavors. 
Heine,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  neither  a 
classic  scholar  nor  a  successful  student  of 
Eastern  languages  and  antiquities.  His 
knowledge  of  the  classics  was  exactly  that 
of  most  German  youths,  who  leave  school 
for  the  freedom  of  the  University,  with  a 
hearty  disgust  for  the  Grecian  gods  and  god- 
desses, and  with  a  firm  resolution  to  forget 
the  lessons  which  might  have  helped  to  form 
and  to  enlighten  their  minds  had  it  not  been 
for  the  pedants  who  taught,  and  in  whose 
clumsy  hands  the  fairy  gold  of  classic  lore, 
was  converted  into  rubbish.  Some  kindred 
feeling  to  this  may  be  found  in  Byron's  ad- 
dress to  Horace : 


whom  I  hated  so, 


Not  for  thy  faults,  but  mine ;  it  was  a  curso 
To  understand,  not/ee?  thy  lyric  flow, 
To  comprehend,  but  never  love  thy  verse. 

As  for  Eastern  antiquities,  Heine  loved  to 
confess  his  ignorance  on  that  subject  by 
merciless  attacks  upon  the  parables  and  con- 
ceits of  Indian  mythology.  For  instance,  his 
recollections  of  the  *'Hamajana,"  and  the 
lessons  that  grand  epic  taught  him,  are 
summed  up  in  the  following  lines : — 

The  good  King  Wiemawitra 
No  rest  to  himself  can  allow, 

Until,  by  toil  and  by  penance, 
He  gains  Wisashata's  cow ! 

Oh,  gfood  King  Wismawitra, 
What  an  egregious  ox  art  thou, 

With  all  thy  toil  and  thy  penance, 
And  all  for  a  wretched  cow  ! 


A  sneer  like  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very 
indififerent  excuse  for  want  of  application. 
In  another  poem,  indeed,  Heine  reclaimed 
his  character  as  far  as  Indian  scenery  is  con- 
cerned, by  those  beautiful  lines  of  "Auf 
Fliigeln  des  Gesanges,"  which  embody  all 
the  dreamy  voluptuousness  of  an  Indian 
night,  and  whose  immortality  has  been  con- 
firmed by  the  unrivalled  music  of  Men- 
delssohn. Indian  scenery,  palm-trees,  lotus- 
Bowers,  gazelles,  gushing  rivers  and  un- 
clouded skies,  were  indeed  far  more  suited  to 
Heine's  temperament  than  the  crabbed  San- 
scrit characters  which  Bopp,  Wilson,  and 
Miiller  delight  in  editing,  and  Lassen  in 
expounding.  The  Count  Platen,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  unable  to  appreciate  that 
predatory  genius  which  Heine  displayed  in 
pouncing  upon  and  carrying  oflf  choice  bits 
of  Eastern  fable  or  romance.  He  was  master 
of  his  subject,  and  suffered  no  one  to  deal 
lightly  with  it.  He  drew  Heine  into  a  lite- 
rary feud  which  fully  deserves  a  place  among 
the  anecdotes  of  the  "  Quarrels  of  Authors. 
In  this  feud  Heine  was  signally  worsted,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  from  all  his  positions. 
His  defeat  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  cer- 
tain indecent  and  slanderous  remarks  which 
he  published,  not  on  the  writings  of  Count 
Platen,  but  on  his  private  life  and  morals. 
Platen,  who  sought  to  introduce  Eastern 
measure  and  verse  into  the  poetical  language 
of  Germany,  imitated  the  Persian  poets,  even 
in  the  choice  of  the  sex  of  the  imaginary  ob- 
ject of  his  love-songs.  Heine's  mend  and 
champion,  Immermann,  discovered  the  weak 
point  of  this  practice,  and  very  properly 
ridiculed  it  in  the  couplet — 

Non  den  Friichten  die  sie  aus  dem,Gartenland  von 

Schiras  stehlen 
Essen  sie  zu  viel  die  Armen  und  Vomiren  dann 

Gashelen. 

Platen's  ease  was,  indeed,  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  a  surfeit  from  exotic  sweets.  Heine 
with  less  discretion  and  delicacy  ventured,  on 
the  mere  evidence  of  some  intimations  of  Hafiz, 
to  accuse  Platen  of  the  most  odious  practices. 
Indeed,  the  volume  of  the '  Reisebilder,'  which 
treats  of  the  poet's  journeys  in  Italy,  is  filled 
with  disgustmg  and  filthy  inuendoes  on  a 
man  the  purity  of  whose  life  and  the  amia- 
bility of  whose  character  sufiSced  to  ward  off 
the  disgrace  of  such  attacks.  Platen  himself 
seemed  to  feel  Immermann's  ridicule  more 
painfully  than  Heine's  calumnies.  The  clas- 
sical extravaganzas  which  he  wrote  at  the 
time  teem  with  attacks  on  both;  but  the 
blows  he  deals  out  to  ImmfixtcA.^x^'v^^'^- 
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most  more  severe  than  those  which  he  aims  | 
at  the  libeller.  The  "  Romantische  (Edipus," 
a  drama  in  the  manner  of  Aristophanes,  is 
nothing  but  an  elaborate  sneer  on  Immer- 
mann  and  his  melodrama  of  "  The  Tragedy 
in  Tyrol."  Its  scenes  exhibit  the  poet  in 
some  of  the  most  unattractive  occupations  of 
humanity,  and  it  ends  with  Immermann's 
insanity  and  abduction  to  a  lunatic-asylum. 
In  this  distressing  situation,  after  vainly  ap- 
pealing to  the  public  for  a  favorable  verdict 
on  the  state  of  his  mind,  Immermann  is  rep- 
resented to  call  on — 

Thee,  my  Heine,  seed  of  Abraham. 

And  the  public  protest  that  the  poet*8  friend 
ought  not  to  come  into  court,  because  he 
"smells  of  gnrlic."  In  conclusion  of  this 
digression,  we  have  to  add  that  Immer- 
mann, who  for  many  years  was  a  Member  of 
the  Diisselsdorf  Court  of  Appeal,  gained 
great  celebrity  by  his  writings,  and  especially 
by  his  new  version  of  "  Munchausen ;"  but 
that  his  chief  merit  consists  in  the  sacrifice 
of  time  and  money  he  made  for  the  purpose 
of  reviving  the  German  drama  in  its  per- 
formers. Immermann,  like  Heine,  was  one 
of  the  "rarse  aves*'  of  his  time,  who  admired 
Napoleon,  and  who  made  no  secret  of  the 
fact  that  his  admiration  for  "  the  man  of  the 
century"  was  in  a  great  measure  based  on  his 
contempt  for  the  pigmy  generation  which 
usurpea  his  place.  His  sayings  on  this  sub- 
ject are  quite  as  explicit  and  much  more 
manly  than  Heine's.  In  his  **  Memorabilia,"* 
he  protests  that  despotism  has  no  chance  of 
success  unless  it  be  a  pure  and  naice  despo- 
tism. It  ought  not  to  be  ashamed  of  itself. 
It  ought  to  come  forward  as  a  will  which 
scorns  to  flatter,  and  as  a  power  which  says 
unlo  the  nations,  I  am  very  strong !  This 
language  sounds  like  the  text  for  a  chapter 
in  the  despotic  "  Ecole  des  Princes,"  whereas, 
in  reality,  it  expresses  the  feelings  of  a  truly 
liberal  mind,  and  his  hopes  that  the  hypo- 
critical tyranny  of  the  petty  princes  of  Ger- 
many would  come  to  a  speedy  and  disgraceful 
end,  for  almost  immediately  afterwards  he 
states  that  ''Napoleon  was  a  respectable 
despot." 

We  have  already  expressed  our  regret  that 
Platen  should  have  been  the  enemy  of  two 
men  with  whom  he  had  so  many  feelings  and 
objects  in  common.  He,  too,  waged  a  war 
of  extermination  against  the  Romantic  school 
of  German  writers,  against  that  very  school 
which,  by  a  strange  and  fatal  mistake,  has 
been  represented  in  England  as  the  quintes- 

*  Vol.  I. 


sence  and  prototype  of  Gemiaiiism.     We 
have  often  read  it  stated  that  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  his  friends  were  the  first  to  direct 
the  attention  of  Enelish  literati  to.  the  treas- 
ures of  German  philosophy  and  pdesy,  that 
it  was  be   who  first   mastered    tte    diffi- 
culties  of  their  language,  and  that  ft  was 
he  and  his    coterie    to  whom    the    merit 
is  due  of  having  translated  the  mysteries  of 
their  supermundane  style  into  the  jargon  of 
ordinary  mortals.     We  regret  to  say  that 
neither  Sir  Walter  Scott  nor  his  friends  did 
any  such  thing.     In  sober  truth,  they  were 
charitable  and  prudent  men.     They  pitied 
the  case  of  a  vagrant  member  of  the  German 
Romantic  school  whom  accident  had  brought 
to  Edinburgh,  they  sought  to  relieve  his  ne- 
cessities without  wounding  his  feelings,  and, 
as  virtue  is  its  own  reward,  to  derive  some 
substantial  benefit  from  his  mstruction.   They 
considered  Herr  Weber,  that  stray  wmf  on 
the  muddy  torrent  of  the  "  Sturm  and  Drang 
Periode,"  as  the  prototype  of  German  na- 
tionality, cultivation,  and  philosophy.     While 
they  learned  his  native  language  they  read 
the  works  which  he  recommended,  and  their 
delight  in  the  acquisition  they  had  made  was 
in  proportion  to  the  trouble  which  it  had  cost 
them.    Hence  they  copied  the  style  of,  and 
swore  by  the  fourth-class  writers  of  an  see 
the  errors  of  which  few  Germans  can  be 
found  to  defend.     Poor  Weber  died  as  he 
had  lived,  in  poverty,  filth,  drunkenness,  and 
insanity ;  but  his  lessons,  backed  by  some  of 
the  greatest  names  in   English   literature, 
jcause  to  this  day  a  set  prejudice  for  and 
against  German  poesy  ana  philosophy.    In 
the  opinion  of  the  public  at  large,  a  German 
work  must  needs  be  filled  with — 

Small  gray  men,  wild  yagers,  and  what  not ; 

and  the  prevailing  notion  of  their  philosophy 
is  aptly  expressed  by  Peacock's  Mr.  Flosky,* 
who  laments  that  "  there  is  too  much  light 
in  moral  and  political  literature ;  for  light  is 
a  great  enemy  to  mystery,  and  mystery  is  a 
great  friend  to  enthusiasm ;"  and  who  pro- 
tests that  "  enthusiasm  for  abstract  truth  is 
an  exceedingly  fine  thing,  as  long  as  the 
truth  which  is  the  object  of  enthusiasm  is  so 
completely  abstract  as  to  be  altogether  out 
of  the  reach  of  human  faculties  ;"  and,  lastly, 
that  **  analytical  reasoning  is  a  base  and  me- 
chanical process,"  while  **  synthetical  reason- 
ing, setting  up  as  its  goal  pure,  unattainable 
abstraction,  like  an  imaginary  quantity  in 
algebra,  and  commencing  its  course  with 
taking  for  granted  some  two  assertions  which 
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oADDOt  be  prored,  from  the  union  of  these 
two  assumed  truths  produces  a  third  as* 
sumption,  and  so  on,  ad  infinitum,  to  the 
unspeakable  benefit  of  the  human  intellect." 
Byron,  with  all  his  vehemence,  Peacock 
with  all  his  quiet  satire*  could  not  inveigh 
more  strongly  and  successfully  against  the 
errors  and  absurdities  of  the  romantic  and 
transcendental  school  than  the  German  poets 
and  writers  of  the  last  forty  years  have  done. 
Heine,  indeed,  is  a  cross  between  the  old  and 
new  phase  of  German  literature.  There  are 
in  him  traces  of  innate  romanticism,  of  mys- 
teries, and  yearnings  for  transcendental  doc- 
trine. £ven  his  justly-celebrated  lines  on  a 
pine- tree  are  imbued  with  this  hankering 
after  the  flesh-pots  of  old  Egypt : 

A  pine-tree  stands  all  lonely, 
On  the  northern  mountain's  brow, 

And  heavily  upon  him 
Fall  flocks  of  sleepy  snow. 

He  sleeps  and  dreams  of  a  palm-tree, 
Which,  far  in  the  Eastern  land, 

Stands  silently  and  desolate 
In  the  taming  yellow  sand. 

Immermann,  too,  has  hb  moments  of  weak- 
ness, during  which  his  strong  good  sense 
succumbs  beneath  the  influence  of  the  litera- 
ture of  his  early  days,  but  in  him,  as  well  as 
in  Heine*  there  is  an  enmity  against  the  old 
wicked  spirit  of  mystery,  sentimentalism  and 
cant.  They  repent  of  their  transgressions, 
and  atone  for  them  by  energetic  attempts  to 
bring  the  writers  of  the  day  and  the  public 
back  to  the  deep  and  inexhaustible  sources 
of  poesy  and  instruction  which  spring  from 
real  life.  But  Platen's  antagonism  against 
the  Romantic  school  is  less  violent  because 
more  conscious  of  its  strength.  His  attacks 
on  writers  like  Hain,  Houwald,  Kind,  Tieck, 
hit  the  tenderest  point  of  that  peculiar  lite- 
rature which  imposed  itself  upon  the  world 
as  sublime.  Assenting  to  the  old  adage,  that 
**  du  sublime  au  ridicule  il  n'y  a  qu'un  pas," 
he  denounces  the  mistake  of  those  who  revere 
as  sublime  what  is  simply  ridiculous.  In 
this  contest  between  an  old  and  a  new  era, 
in  this  division  of  opinions  and  sentiments, 
Platen's  position,  though  painfully  exposed 
to  the  superior  influence  of  the  established 
school,  was  by  far  more  advantageous  than 
that  assumed  by  Heine  and  Immermann, 
whose  new  zeal  stood  rebuked  by  their  old 
habits  of  thought  and  action,  and  who  were 
exposed  to  the  enmity  of  Platen  as  well  as  to 
the  animadversions  of  a  faction  of  literati, 
whose  violence  increased  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  preponderance  of  their  opinions. 


For  though  the  political  press  has  at  all 
times  lacked  influence  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  Germany,  and  though  the  German 
writers  have  at  all  times  been  a  poor,  de- 
spised and  persecuted  class,  as  a  class,  still 
their  works  of  fiction  and  their  aesthetic  and 
philosophical  essays  have,  from  the  days  of 
Gottsched  upwards,  been  objects  of  intense 
interest  to  the  Germans.  To  be  a  Jack  of 
all  trades  and  master  of  none  is  a  pet  failing 
among  our  Teutonic  neighbors.  The  "ars 
longa  vita  brevis"  must  yield  to  desire  for  a 
"  many-sided  cultivation,"  which  their  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers  hold  up  as  the  ideal  of 
human  perfection.  The  English  public  watch 
the  quarrels  of  authors  ;  the  Germans  take 
a  side  in  them.  A  new  poet,  a  new  school 
of  belles  lettres  is  a  novelty  to  us,  and  as  such 
interesting ;  in  Germany  they  are  an  attack 
upon  the  vested  interests  of  the  writers  as  well 
as  of  the  public.  Hence  it  takes  almost  the 
labor  of  a  life  to  establish  a  new  writer  in 
that  country,  and  the  honors  due  to  the  living 
are  generally  bestowed  upon  his  ashes.  No 
country  has  such  an  abundance  of  reminiscen- 
ces and  posthumous  papers  and  correspon- 
dence as  Germany.  To  this  conservative 
spirit  of  the  public  we  may  add  two  other 
obstacles  which  obstructed  Heine's  way  to 
fame.  He  was  not  a  Suabian,  and  he  was  not 
an  admirer  of  German  despotism.  Ever  since 
the  days  of  Schiller,  the  natives  of  Suabia 
have  claimed  a  pre-eminence  in  the  literature 
of  their  country,  to  which  almost  all  German 
writers  submitted,  and  but  few  dared  to  dis- 
pute, for  the  Suabians  (to  speak  with  Bul- 
wer)  clung  together  like  bees  and  baronets. 
For  many  years  they  were  the  chief  arbiters  of 
taste  and  judgment,  and  the  main  producers 
of  material  for  the  erection  of  these  valuable 
qualities.  Even  the  poets  and  writers  of  the 
north  bent  to  the  dictation  of  Suabian  criti- 
cism ;  and  none  could  dare  to  come  before  the 
Sublic  who  had  not  taken  the  degrees  at 
[unich,  Stutgart,  or  TUbingen.  It  was  but 
natural  that  Heine  and  Immermann,  both 
North  Germans,  and  both  from  the  first  in- 
different and  afterwards  opposed  to  Suabian 
mysticism  and  Suabian  judgment,  should  be 
opposed  to  the  unremitting  attacks  of  a  pow- 
erful and  concentrated  phalanx  of  poets, 
critics  and  novelists.  These  attacks  derived 
an  additional  force  from  the  fact  that  Heine's 
adversaries  were  supported  by  the  German 
Governments. 

The  powers  that  were  and  be  in  Germany 
have  always  shown  the  greatest  contempt 
for  public  writers,  while  they  secretly  feared 
and  hated  them.    The  Memoirs  qC   Eax<ysk. 
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Stein  make  mention  of  a  Prussian  functionary, 
the  president  of  an  administrative  board,  who 
never  on  any  account  would  read  a  printed 
book  or  paper.  To  this  very  day  the  laws 
of  Germany  affect  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
profession  of  an  author  or  writer  for  the 
daily  or  periodical  press ;  and  it  is  a  very 
usual  thing  to  arrest  these  men,  gentlemen 
by  birth  and  education,  on  the  strength  of  an 
ancient  statute,  which  was  originally  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  street- begging 
and  vagrancy.  At  the  time  of  Heine's  first 
appearance  before  the  public  the  German  prin- 
ces had  but  just  witnessed  the  effects  of  that 
powerful  and  irresistible  impulse  which  the 
press  can  impart  to  the  bulk  of  an  intelligent 
and  educated  nation.  Writers  such  as  Arndt, 
Bdme  and  Schenkendorf  had  roused  the 
public  animosity  against  the  Government  of 
Napoleon,  and  the  Emperor,  who  for  many 
years  laid  down  the  law  to  the  German  prin- 
ces, was  overthrown  by  the  frantic  and  con- 
vulsive movement  of  the  German  people.  It 
is  true  those  princes  owed  their  thrones  and 
countries  to  the  popular  enthusiasm,  but  they 
affected  to  consider  this  circumstane  as  a  dis- 
grace, while  they  trembled  to  think  that  the 
same  national  rising,  if  directed  against  them, 
would  sweep  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
They  repressed  what  diplomatists  and  men  in 
office  called  the  unbounded  license  of  the 
press,  and  watched  its  productions  with  the 
most  anxious  jealousy,  until  they  became 
convinced  that  the  Romantic  school  was  de- 
cidedly favorable  to  the  maintenance  of 
despotic  power.  This  conviction  once  gained, 
the  writers  of  that  school  had  the  benefit 
of  royal  and  princely  patronage.  They  were 
not,  indeed,  promoted  to  Government  offices 
and  other  places  of  trust,  but  they  had  the 
countenance  of  the  Government  as  far  as 
such  countenance  went,  in  the  shape  of  pen- 
sions from  40/.  to  50/.  a-year,  of  professor- 
ships at  the  various  universities,  and  they 
had,  moreover,  the  monopoly  of  congratula- 
tory addresses  and  inauguration  odes.  Gov- 
ernment support,  too,  was  theirs ;  for  the 
police  suspected,  persecuted,  and  exiled  all 
those  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  licensed 
manufacturers  of  literature.  Immermann, 
indeed,  was  saved  by  his  official  position  and 
the  cautious  energy  of  his  temperament. 
But  Heine  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  Ger- 
many after  he  had  published  the  third  volume 
of  his  "  Reisebilder ;"  and  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  sale  of  his  books.  He 
settled  at  Paris,  which  town  had  already 
BomeyeHTS  before  served  as  a  place  of  refuge 
to  another  German   writer,  wbose  ongm, 


character  and  tendencies  bear  too  close  an 
affinity  with  Heine  and  bis  time  to  suffer  us 
to  pass  him  over  in  silence. 

Ludwig  Bdme,  a  South  German  Jew» 
passsed  his  youth  as  clerk  to  the  Hanau 
police-court,  where  his  liberal  tendencies  and 
sarcastic  sallies  rendered  him  obnoxious  to 
the  magistrates.  To  tell  his  own  story  in 
his  own  words — 

"  One  day  they  brought  me  a  suspected 
journeyman  cobbler.  They  said  he  was  a 
dangerous  demagogue,  and  told  me  to  subject 
hrm  to  a  rigorous  examination.  I  stripped 
him  to  the  skin,  and  found  that  he  was  not 
tatooed  with  any  democratic  signs,  and  that 
Germany  was  really  and  truly  free.  My  re- 
port announced  these  joyful  tidings.  Within 
a  fortnight  afterwards  I  had  lost  my  place." 

Up  to  this  time  BOrne  had  been  a  political 
writer.  From  that  time  forward  he  pub- 
lished his  productions,  and  gained  great 
celebrity  for  that  sarcastic  demureness  of 
style  which  says  very  bitter  tbings  without 
any  apparent  effort.  Need  we  say  that  he  was 
soon  compelled  to  fly  to  and  take  refuge  in 
France?  The  policy  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernments at  that  time  was  perfectly  astonish- 
ing. They  despised  all  public  writers,  but 
they  feared  and  hated  those  who  failed  to 
eulogize  them.  Thus  when  a  writer  had  be- 
come an  object  of  their  suspicion,  a  wise 
despot  would  have  kept  him  in  the  country, 
to  temper  the  ardor  of  his  patriotism  by  his 
fears  for  his  personal  safety.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  they  directed  the  whole  machinery 
of  their  Government  against  the  "persona 
ingrata,"  whose  popularity  they  increased  by 
their  persecution,  until  having  done  their 
worst  by  him  and  against  him,  they  taught 
him  in  a  foreign  country  to  defy  their  power. 
Borne's  "  Letters  fron  Paris"  awakened  more 
discontent  in  the  minds  of  the  Germans,  and 
taught  them  more  thoroughly  to  despise 
their  rulers,  than  all  his  previous  writings 
had  done.  His  return  to  the  country  of  his 
birth  was  out  of  the  question.  With  this 
certainty  ever  before  his  eyes,  he  hurled  his 
denunciatians  at  princely  duplicity,  tyranny, 
and  misrule  across  the  frontier,  to  the  evi- 
dent dismay  of  those  who  had  so  awkwardly 
and  imprudently  resented  his  lighter  attacks. 
Borne  and  Heine  became  thenceforward  the 
centre  of  a  literary  coterie,  whose  chief  object 
it  was  to  rouse  the  Germans  to  a  sense  of 
their  wrongs,  and  to  inform  the  public  of 
foreign  countries  of  the  unpopularity  and 
weakness  of  the  German  Governmenta.  The 
result  of  this  revolutionary  propaganda  was 
^w^\>  ^boMt  to  become  really  formidable  when 
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Bdrne  died.  His  death  served  to  dissohe 
the  associations  he  had  founded.  It  tempted 
Henry  Heine  to  a  most  inconsiderate  and  in- 
deed disgraceful  step,  one  which  will  always 
be  numbered  among  the  darkest  spots  on  his 
literary  career.  Borne  had  been  his  friend, 
his  fellow- sufferer  and  his  fellow-ezile ;  and 
that  man  whose  convictions  he  had  shared, 
who  had  fought  with  him  for  the  same  object, 
was  scarcely  cold  in  his  grave  when  a  pamph- 
let was  published, "  Henry  Heine  on  Ludwig 
Borne,*'  in  which  the  foibles  of  his  departed 
friend  were  exposed  with  so  much  ill-feeling 
and  petty  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
that  even  his  most  ardent  admirers  could 
only  blush  and  keep  their  peace.  Nay,  more ! 
Bdrne's  intercourse  with  a  lady  whose  want 
of  charms  ought  to  have  placed  her  above 
suspicion,  even  if  her  moral  character  had 
been  less  high  than  it  has  always  been  al- 
lowed to  be,  was  stigmatized  as  criminal,  and 
held  up  to  public  censure  by  Heine,  by  the 
very  man  who,  by  the  effrontery  of  his  flirta- 
tions and  by  the  cynicism  which  led  him  to 
glory  in  his  transgressions,  and  to  perpetuate 
their  memory  in  print,  had  justly  incurred 
the  reproach  of  having  alloyed  Liberalism 
with  obscenity  and  irrefigion.  Nor  was  this 
all.  A  relative  of  the  slandered  woman,  en- 
couraged by  the  public  indignation,  chal- 
lenged, and  even  compelled  the  poet  to  sin- 
gle combat.  The  duel  was  fought,  and  Heine 
fell  with  a  bullet  in  his  thigh.  But  the 
cause  of  his  misfortune,  and  the  shuffling 
manner  in  which  it  was  known  he  had  en- 
deavored to  withhold  the  only  reparation  in 
his  power  to  give,  when  demanded  by  the 
representative  of  a  family  whose  name  he 
had,  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  or 
provocation,  labored  to  make  an  object  of 
scorn  and  a  bye- word  in  all  Germany,  expose 
him  to  the  most  severe  censure  and  repro- 
bation. Ours  is  no  hero-worship  ;  and  while 
we  have  fully  and  fairly  paid  Heine  the 
tribute  of  adn^iration  which  we  conceive  to 
be  due  to  his  wonderful  talents,  we  have 
thought  it  our  duty  to  mention  those  traits 
of  his  character  and  those  events  of  his  pri- 
vate and  public  life  which  are  least  calcu- 
lated to  entitle  him  to  command  respect  or 
admiration. 

The  pamphlet  on  B5me  ruined  Heine's 
political  influence,  whatever  it  may  have  been. 
It  reduced  him  to  his  true  dimensions  and 
confined  his  reputation  to  its  legitimate  sphere. 


that  of  great  mlastership  in  lyrical  poetry. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  cease  to  write  on  politi- 
cal subjects,  but  his  "  pronunciamentos  '  had 
lost  their  force,  and  even  his  witty  sayings 
and  pointed  epigrams  were  less  generally 
liked  and  repeated  than  the  sallies  of  his 
former  years.  He  lost  so  much  in  popularity, 
and  consequently  in  importance,  that  he  could 
dare,  after  an  absence  of  many  years,  to  re- 
visit his  native  country ;  and  when,  on  his 
return  to  Paris,  he  published  the  result  of  his 
observations  and  reflections  in  "  Germany,  a 
Winter's  Tale,"  the  burlesque  poem  became 
a  source  of  great  amusement  to  the  Germans, 
but  it  left  no  other  impressions  on  their 
minds.  His  next  work,  '*  Atta  Troll,"  was 
written  for  the  express  purpose  of  ridiculing 
the  Prince  Lychnowsky  (that  unfortunate 
nobleman  who,  in  1848,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fury  of  a  revolutionary  mob  at  Frankfort) 
and  the  poet  Freiligrath,  whose  popularity 
seemed  to  be  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to 
Heine.  This  work,  too,  met  with  a  doubtful 
reception — in  short,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  leviver  of  the  German  Volkslled,  and  the 
exterminator  of  the  Romantic  school,  had 
long  ago  reached  the  climax  of  his  fame 
and  power,  and  that  nothing  short  of  an  ex- 
traordinary event  could  again  re-establish 
him  in  the  favor  of  the  publio. 

For  such  an  event  he  was  reserved.  The 
hand  of  disease  struck  him  in  all  his  limbs, 
and  chained  him  for  many  years,  and  up  to 
the  present  day,  to  a  bed  of  suffering.  Of 
Heine,  the  gay,  the  reckless  and  impetuous, 
nothing  remains  but  hearing,  speech,  and  the 
faculty  of  thinking.  His  power  of  sight  is 
gone  ;  his  limbs  and  spine  are  strung  to  iron 
rigidity  by  paralysis ;  and  thus,  pale  and  still,- 
his  long  lids  drooping  over  his  eyes  which 
might  see  were  it  not  for  those  heavy  cur- 
tains, he  has  lain  in  his  little  study  in  the  Paris 
suburb  Poissoniere,  while  the  revolutions  of 
1848  shook  the  world.  There,  pale  and  still, 
he  remains  to  this  day,  dead  to  the  pleasures, 
the  passions  and  the  errors  of  life,  and  sur- 
veying, let  us  hope  with  a  humbled  and 
chastened  heart,  the  feuds,  the  triumphs  and 
follies  of  his  former  years,  waiting  for  the 
hour  in  which  Death  shall  complete  his  work, 
and  join  the  name  of  Henry  Heine  to  the 
list  of  the  illustrious  departed,  whose  fame  is 
secure  because  they  can  do  nothing  to  impair 
it. 
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Astronomy,  the  grandest  of  all  scienGes, 
has  not  lagged  behind  in  these  days  of  rapid 
advancement  in  all  that  is  sublime  in  specula- 
tion and  useful  in  practice.  On  the  contrary, 
its  strides  have  been  gigantic,  and  every  fresh 
step,  each  new  achievement,  has  won  admira- 
tion alike  for  the  bold  and  subtle  thought 
which  suggested  it,  and  the  refined  accuracy 
which  has  proved  the  solidity  of  the  basb 
upon  which  it  rests. 

The  feelings  to  which  these  advances  give 
rise  have  been  finely  expressed  by  Professor 
Mitchel,  of  America,  in  his  introduction  to 
the  "  Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds."  "  Of- 
ten have  I  swept  backward  in  imagination  six 
thousand  years,  and  stood  beside  our  great 
ancestor,  as  he  gased  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  going  down  of  the  sun.  What  strange 
sensations  must  have  swept  through  his  be- 
wildered mind,  as  he  watched  the  last  de- 
parting ray  of  the  sinking  orb,  unconscious 
whether  he  should  ever  behold  its  retunr ! 
Wrapt  in  a  maze  of  thought,  strange  and 
startling,  his  eye  long  lingers  about  the  point 
at  which  the  sun  had  slowly  faded  from  his 
view.  A  mysterious  darkness,  hitherto  un- 
experienced, creeps  over  the  face  of  nature. 
The  beautiful  scenes  of  earth  which,  through 
the  swift  hours  of  the  first  wonderful  day  of 
his  existence,  had  so  charmed  his  senses,  are 
slowly  fading,  one  by  one,  from  his  dimmed 
vbion.  A  gloom,  deeper  than  that  which 
covers  earth,  starts  across  the  mind  of  earth's 
solitary  inhabitant.  He  raises  his  inquiring 
gaze  towards  heaven,  and  lo !  a  silver  crescent 
of  light,  clear  and  beautiful,  hanging  in  the 
western  sky,  meets  his  astonished  eye.  The 
young  moon  charms  his  untutored  vision,  and 
leads  him  upward  to  her  bright  attendants, 
which  are  now  stealing  one  by  one  from  out 
the  deep  blue  sky.  The  solitary  gazer  bows, 
and  wonders,  and  adores.  The  hours  glide 
by — the  silver  moon  is  gone — the  stars  are 
rising,  slowly  aseending  the  heights  of  heaven, 
and  solemnly  sweeping  downward  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  night.  The  first  grand  revolu- 
tion to  mortal  vision  is  nearly  completed.  A 
f^nt  streak  of  rosy  light  is  seen  in  the  eB&l\ 


J  it  brightens ;  the  stars  fade ;  the  planets  are 
extinguished  ;  the  eye  is  fixed  in  mute  aston- 
ishment on  the  growing  splendor,  till  the  first 
rays  of  the  returning  sun  dart  their  radiance 
on  the  young  earth  and  its  solitary  inhabitant. 
To  him  "  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  first  day." 

'*  The  curiosity  excited  on  the  first  solemn 
night — the  consciousness  that  in  the  heavens 
God  had  declared  his  glory — the  eager  desire 
to  comprehend  the  mysteries  that  dwell  in 
those  bright  orbs,  have  clung  to  the  descend- 
ants of  him  who  first  watched  and  wondered, 
through  the  long  lapse  of  six  thousand  years. 
In  this  boundless  field  of  investigation,  hu- 
man genius  has  won  its  most  signed  victories. 
Generation  after  generation  has  rolled  away, 
age  after  age  has  swept  silently  by,  but  each 
has  swelled  by  its  contributions  the  stream  of 
discovery.  One  barrier  after  another  has 
given  way  to  the  force  of  intellect ;  mysteri- 
ous movements  have  been  unravelled ;  mighty 
laws  have  been  revealed;  ponderous  orbs 
have  been  weighed,  their  reciprocal  influences 
computed,  their  complex  wanderings  made 
clear,  until  the  mind,  majestic  in  its  strength, 
has  mounted  step  by  step  up  the  rocky  height 
of  its  self-built  pyramid,  from  whose  star- 
crowned  summit  it  looks  out  upon  the  gran- 
deur of  the  universe,  self-clothed  with  the 
prescience  of  a  god.  With  resistless  energy 
It  rolls  back  the  tide  of  time,  and  lives  in  the 
configuration  of  rolling  worlds  a  thousand 
years  ago;  or,  more  wonderful,  it  sweeps 
away  the  dark  curtain  from  the  future,  and 
beholds  there  celestial  scenes  which  shall 
greet  the  vision  of  generations  when  a  thou-' 
sand  years  shall  have  rolled  away,  breaking 
their  noiseless  waves  on  the  dim  shores  of 
eternity." 

It  is  almost  synonymous  with  sketching  the 
history  of  modem  astronomy,  to  attempt  to 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  what  we  owe  to  the 
labors  of  the  Herschel  family  in  theoretical 
and  practical  astronomy — to  the  far-reaching 
thought  and  indomitable  perseverance  which 
has  enabled  them  to  become  the  foremost  and 
mo&t  successful  pioneers  in  this  tangled  path 
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of  sublime  research.  To  that  select  class  of 
readers  who  con  the  **  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions," their  contributions  to  science,  extend- 
ing over  seventy  years,  are  familiar.  Here 
we  can  only  refer  to  the  main  features  of 
their  work. 

About  1781,  the  elder  Herschel,  Sir  Wil- 
liam, a  Hanoverian  by  birth,  and  originally  a 
musician  at  Bath,  there,  and  subsequently  at 
Slough,  near  London,  constructed  reflecting 
telescopes  of  a  size  and  power  far  exceeding 
any  that  had  ever  before  been  attempted. 
Mathematical  powers  of  a  high  order,  com- 
bined with  rare  energy  and  skilful  manual 
ability,  conspired  to  his  success  in  the  diffi- 
cult and  uncertain  processes  of  manufacturing 
specula,  as  the  large  metal  mirrors  of  tele- 
scopes are  termed.  Indeed,  some  of  these 
processes,  first  practised  by  himself,  and 
lately  by  his  son,  have  never  been  made  pub- 
lic. After  polishing  some  hundreds  of  spec- 
ula, of  various  dimensions,  he  made  at  last 
two  of  great  size — one  twenty  feet,  and  an- 
other (under  the  patronage  of  the  king)  forty 
feet,  in  focal  length.  The  latter,  until  the 
production  of  the  famous  instrument  by 
Lord  Rosse,  was  the  largest  telescope  in  the 
world.  With  these  he  discovered  the  planet 
Uranus,  long  considered  the  outermost  boun- 
dary of  our  system,  and  also  two  of  the 
satellites  of  Saturn.  With  the  twenty-feet 
instrument,  he  commenced  a  regular  system 
of  sweeping  the  northern  heavens,  the  inten- 
tion being  to  bring  all  portions  of  the  north- 
em  hemisphere  under  review.  Aided  by  his 
brother  Alexander,  who  was  a  skilful  me- 
chanic, and  his  talented  and  indefatigable 
sister,  the  well-known  Caroline  Herschel, 
herself  the  discoverer  of  eight  comets  as  well 
as  some  remarkable  nebulse,  he  pursued  his 
search,  and,  at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  had  so 
accurately  accomplished  his  purpose  of  re- 
cording and  describing  nebulse  and  clusters 
of  stars,  that  upon  a  second  and  later  survey 
by  his  son,  only  526  new  nebulas  were  found, 
**  and  these  generally  inconsiderable  in  size, 
or  of  the  last  degree  of  faintness ;"  for  we  find 
amongst  them  only  one  very  conspicuous 
nebula,  and  a  very  small  number  of  those  of 
the  brighter  kind,  which  had  not  previously 
appeared  in  the  catalogue  of  the  father.  As 
has  been  truly  stated  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view "  (vol.  Ixxxvii.,  p.  105),  "  No  more  strik- 
ing proof  could  be  afforded  of  the  searching 
and  comprehensive  character  of  the  scrutiny 
of  the  heavens  which  had  been  made  by  that 
incomparable  observer.  In  the  observation 
of  double  stars,  indeed,  we  find  many  astrono- 
mers of  great  merit  who  have  followed  in  the 


footsteps  of  the  Herschels,  though  M.  Strnve, 
the  distinguished  director  of  the  Imperial 
Observatory  of  Pulkowa,  is  probably  the  only 
one  of  their  number  whom  we  should  ven- 
ture to  elevate  to  the  dignity  of  a  rival ;  but, 
in  the  observation  of  nebulsd,  they  have  had 
neither  competitors  nor  followers:  it  is  a  de- 
partment of  astronomy  which  has  hitherto 
been  entirely  their  own." 

Some  other  of  thb  great  philosopher's  in- 
vestigations and  profound  speculations,  we 
can  only  name :  his  theories  of  the  physical 
condition  of  comets,  and  his  view  of  the  phys- 
ical constitution  of  the  sun ;  his  researches 
for  parallax,  and  the  sounding  of  the  Milky 
Way ;  and  the  search  for  the  direction  of  the 
solar  motion — his  belief  being  that  the  whole 
solar  system  is  moving  towards  a  point  ih  the 
constellation  Hercules ;  an  opinion  so  bold 
and  startling,  that  at  the  time  it  received  lit- 
tle credence,  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  was  revived,  and  its  truth  deter- 
mined, by  Argelander. 

The  famous  nebular  hypothesis  broached 
by  Laplace,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  **  nebulous 
fluid  "  accepted  by  Sir  William  Herschel,  and 
with  which  his  name  is  so  inseparably  con- 
nected, are  most  interesting  and  important. 
As  there  is  very  often  a  most  confused  idea 
in  the  public  mind  of  their  true  nature,  we 
present  a  clear  and  succinct  view  of  the  ques- 
tion from  the  last  edition  of  Sir  John's  "  Out- 
lines of  Astronomy :" — 

"  It  is  to  Sir  William  Herschel  that  we 
owe  the  most  complete  analysis  of  the  great 
variety  of  those  objects  which  are  generally 
classed  under  the  common  head  of  nebulse, 
but  which  have  been  separated  by  him  into 
— 1st.  Clusters  of  stars,  in  which  the  stars 
are  clearly  distinguishable ;  and  these,  again, 
into  globular  and  irregular  clusters ;  2d,  Re- 
solvable nebulae,  or  such  as  excite  a  suspi- 
cion that  they  consist  of  stars,  and  which  any 
increase  of  the  optical  power  of  the  telescope 
may  be  expected  to  resolve  into  distinct 
stars ;  dd,  Nebulse,  properly  so  called,  in 
which  there  is  no  appearance  whatever  of 
stars;  which,  again,  have  been  subdivided 
into  subordinate  uses,  according  to  their 
brightness  and  size;  4th,  Planetary  nebul»; 
5th,  Stellar  nebulse ;  and  6th,  Nebulous  stars. 
The  great  power  of  his  telescopes  disclosed 
the  existence  of  an  immense  number  of  these 
objects  before  unknown,  and  showed  them  to 
be  distributed  over  the  heavens,  not  by  any 
means  uniformly,  but  with  a  marked  prefer- 
ence to  a  certain  district 

''  Clusters  of  stars  are  either  globuhir  or  of 
irregular  fi^re*    T\\^fti^  \»»\.^\  ^^>  5^\jsci^ 
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epeakiDg,  less  rich  in  stars,  and  especially 
less  condensed  towards  the  centre.  They  are 
ako  less  definite  in  outline ;  so  that  it  is  often 
not  easy  to  say  where  they  terminate,  or 
whether  they  are  to  be  regarded  otherwise 
than  as  merely  richer  parts  of  the  heavens 
than  those  around  them.  Many,  indeed  the 
greater  proportion  of  them,  are  situated  in  or 
close  on  the  borders  of  the  Milky  Way.  In 
some  of  them  the  stars  are  nearly  all  of  a 
size,  in  others  extremely  different ;  and  it  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  very  red  star 
much  brighter  than  the  rest,  occupying  a 
conspicuous  situation  in  them.  Sir  William 
Herschel  regards  these  as  globular  clusters  in 
a  less  advanced  state  of  condensation,  con- 
ceiving all  such  groups  as  approaching,  by 
their  mutual  attraction,  to  the  globular 
figure,  and  assembling  themselves  together 
from  all  the  surrounding  region,  under  laws 
of  which  we  have,  it  is  true,  no  other  proof 
than  the  observance  of  a  gradation  by  which 
their  characters  shade  into  one  another,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  one  species 
ends  and  the  other  begins.  Among  the  most 
beautiful  objects  of  this  class,  is  that  which 
surrounds  the  star  Crucis,  set  down  as  a 
nebula  by  Lacaille.  It  occupies  an  area  of 
about  l-48th  part  of  a  square  degree,  and 
consists  of  about  110  stars  from  the  seventh 
magnitude  downwards,  eight  of  the  more 
conspicuous  of  which  are  colored  with  vari- 
ous shades  of  red,  green,  and  blue,  so  as  to 
give  to  the  whole  ihe  appearance  of  a  rich 
piece  of  jewelry. 

"  Resolvable  nebulae  can,  of  course,  only 
be  considered  as  clusters  either  too  remote, 
or  consisting  of  stars  intrinsically  too  faint,  to 
affect  us  by  their  individual  light,  unless 
where  two  or  three  happen  to  be  close 
enough  to  make  a  joint  impresbion,  and  give 
the  idea  of  a  point  brighter  than  the  rest. 
They  are  almost  universally  round  or  oval — 
their  loose  appendage  and  irregularities  of 
form  being  as  it  were  extinguished  by  the 
distance,  and  the  only  general  figure  of  the 
more  condensed  parts  being  discernible.  It 
is  under  the  appearance  of  objects  of  this 
character  that  all  the  greater  globular  clus- 
ters exhibit  themselves  in  telescopes  of  insuf- 
ficient optical  power  to  show  them  well ;  and 
the  conclusion  is  obvious,  that  those  which 
the  most  powerful  can  barely  render  resolv- 
able, and  even  those  which,  with  such  pow- 
ers as  are  usually  applied,  show  no  signs  of 
being  composed  of  stars,  would  be  completely 
resolved  by  a  further  increase  of  optical  pow- 
er. In  fact,  this  probaljlity  has  almost  been 
converted  into  a  certainty  by  the  magm&ceul 


reflecting  telescope  constructed  by  Lord 
Rosse,  of  six  feet  in  aperture,  which  has  re- 
solved or  rendered  resolvable  multitudes  of 
nebulse  which  had  resisted  all  inferior  powers. 
The  sublimity  of  the  spectacle  affonded  by 
that  instrument  of  some  of  the  larger  globu- 
lar and  other  clusters,  is  declared,  by  all  who 
have  witnessed  it,  to  be  such  as  no  words 
can  express. 

''  Although,  therefore,  nebulsB  do  exist, 
which  even  in  this  powerful  telescope  ap- 
pear 09  nebulse,  without  any  sign  of  resolu- 
tion, it  may  very  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  there  be  really  any  essential  physi- 
cal distinction  between  nebulae  and  clusters 
of  stars,  at  least  in  the  nature  of  the  matter 
which  they  consist,  and  whether  the  di^tttnc- 
tion  between  such  nebulas  as  are  easily  re- 
solved, barelv  resolvable  with  excellent  tele- 
scopes,  and  altogether  irresolvable  with  the 
best,  be  anything  else  than  one  of  degree, 
arising  merely  from  the  excessive  minuteness 
and  multitude  of  the  stars,  of  which  the  lat- 
ter, as  compared  with  the  former,  consist. 
The  first  impression  which  Hal  ley  and  other 
early  discoverers  of  nebulous  objects  received 
from  their  peculiar  aspect,  so  different  from 
the  keen,  concentrated  light  of  mere  stars, 
was  that  of  a  phosphorescent  vapor  (like  the 
matter  of  a  comet's  tail),  or  a  gaseous  and 
(so  to  speak)  elementary  form  of  luminous 
sidereal  matter.  Admitting  the  existence  of 
such  a  medium,  dispersed  in  some  cases 
irregularly  through  vast  regions  in  space,  in 
others  confined  to  narrower  and  more  definite 
limits,  Sir  W.  Herschel  was  led  to  speculate 
on  its  gradual  subsidence  and  condensation 
by  the  effect  of  its  own  gravity,  into  more  or 
less  regular  spherical  or  spheroidal  forms, 
denser  (as  they  must  in  that  case  be)  towards 
the  centre.  Assuming  that  in  the  progress 
of  this  subsidence,  local  centres  of  condensa- 
tion, subordinate  to  the  general  tendency, 
would  not  be  wanting,  he  conceived  that  in 
this  way  solid  nuclei  might  arise,  whose  local 
gravitation  still  further  condensing,  and  so 
absorbing  the  nebulous  matter,  each  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood,  might  ultimately 
become  stars,  and  the  whole  nebulae  finally 
take  on  the  state  of  a  cluster  of  stars. 
Among  the  multitude  of  nebulae  revealed  by 
his  telescopes,  every  stage  of  this  process 
might  be  considered  as  displayed  to  our 
eyes,  and  in  every  modification  of  form  to 
which  the  general  principle  might  be  con- 
ceived to  apply.  The  more  or  less  advanced 
state  of  a  nebula  towards  its  segregation  into 
discrete  stars,  and  of  these  stars  themselves 
\  Vo^atd^  ^  4«tk<§k«t  &Ute  of  aggregation  round 
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a  central  nucleus,  would  thus  be  in  some  sort 
an  indication  of  age.  Neither  is  there  any 
variety  of  aspect  which  nebulae  offer,  which 
stands  at  all  in  contradiction  to  this  view. 
Even  though  we  should  feel  ourselves  com- 
pelled to  reject  the  idea  of  gaseous  or  vapor- 
ous '  nebulous  matter/  it  loses  little  or  none 
of  its  force.  Subsidence,  and  the  central  ag- 
gregation consequent  on  subsidence,  may  go 
on  quite  as  well  among  a  multitude  of  dis- 
crete bodies  under  the  influence  of  mutual 
attraction,  and  feeble  or  partially  opposing 
projectile  motions,  as  among  the  particles  of 
a  gaseous  fluid. 

«  The  nebular  bypolhesis,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  and  the  theory  of  sidereal  aggregation, 
stand,  in  fact,  quite  independent  of  each 
other,  the  one  as  a  physical  conception  of  pro- 
cesses which  may  yet,  for  aught  we  know, 
have  formed  part  of  that  mysterious  chain  of 
causes  and  effects  antecedent  to  the  existence 
of  separate  self-luminous  solid  bodies;  the 
other,  as  an  application  of  dynamical  princi- 
ples to  cases  of  a  very  complicated  nature, 
no  doubt,  but  in  which  the  possibility  or  im- 
possibility, at  least,  of  certain  general  results 
may  be  determined  on  perfectly  legitimate 
principles.  Among  a  crowd  of  solid  bodies 
of  whatever  size,  animated  by  independent 
and  partially  opposing  impulses,  motions  op- 
posite to  each  other  mmt  produce  collision, 
destruction  of  velocity,  an4  subsidence  or 
near  approach  towards  the  centre  of  pre- 
ponderant attraction ;  while  those  which  con- 
spire, or  which  remain  outstanding  after  such 
conflicts,  must  ultimately  give  rise  to  circu- 
lation of  a  permanent  character.  Whatever 
we  may  think  of  such  collisions  as  events, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  conception  contrary 
to  sound  mechanical  principles.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  the  appearance  of  central  con- 
densation among  a  multitude  of  separate 
bodies  in  motion,  by  no  means  implies  per- 
manent proximity  to  the  centre  in  each ;  any 
more  than  the  habitually  crowded  state  of  a 
market-place,  to  which  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town  must  frequently  or 
occasionally  resort,  implies  the  permanent  re- 
sidence of  each  individual  within  its  area.  It 
18  a  fact  that  clusters  thus  centrally  crowded 
do  exist,  and  therefore  the  conditions  of  their 
existence  must  be  dynamically  possible ;  and 
in  what  has  been  said  we  may  at  least  per- 
ceive some  glimpses  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  so.  The  actual  intervals  between 
the  stars,  even  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of 
a  resolved  nebula,  to  be  seen  at  all  by  us, 
must  be  enormous.  Ages,  which  to  us  may 
well  appear  inde6nite,  may  easily  be  con- 


ceived  to  pass  without  a  single  instance  of 
collbion,  in  the  nature  of  a  catastrophe. 
Such  may  have  gradually  become  rarer  as 
the  system  has  emerged  from  what  must  be 
considered  its  chaotic  state,  till  at  length,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  and  under  the  pre-arrang- 
ing guidance  of  that  Djesion  which  pervades 
universal  nature,  each  individual  may  have 
taken  up  such  a  course  as  to  annul  tbe  pos- 
sibility of  further  destructive  interference." 

Sir  William  Herschel's  only  son,  Sir  J.  F. 
W.  Herschel,  the  subject  of  our  present 
sketch,  was  bred  an  astronomer  from  the 
cradle.  Educated  at  Eton,  and  thence  trans- 
ferred to  Cambridge,  be  early  distinguished 
himself  by  abilities  of  a  high  order,  and  a 
fondness  for,  and  rare  proficiency  in,  those 
abstruse  branches  of  knowledge  a  command 
over  which  is  indispensable  to  the  astronomer. 

In  1825,  he  entered  upon  a  course  which 
would  have  staggered  an  ordinary  man.  He 
began  and  spent  eight  years  in  that  review 
and  extension  of  his  father's  observations  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  This  was 
finished  in  1833,  and  embodied  in  a  cata- 
logue of  2306  nebulse  and  clusters  of  stars, 
published  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions" 
for  that  year;  also  in  six  catalogues  of 
double  stars,  to  be  found  in  different  volumes 
of  the  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society." 
This,  which  would  seem  the  abundant  life- 
labor  of  many,  even  of  distinguished  and  ener- 
getic men,  was  only  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
terprise. Respect  for  the  memory  of  his 
father,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  great  work 
which  we  may  say  had  been  bequeathed  to 
him  as  a  sacred  legacy,  urged  him  on  to 
finish,  on  an  equal  scale,  what  had  been  so 
magnificently  begun.  A  vast  and  nearly  un- 
trodden field  lay  before.  There  remained 
almost  unexplored  the  whole  of  the  southern 
heavens,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  comes 
within  observation  in  our  latitudes.  To  ac- 
complish this,  in  November,  1833,  Sir  John 
and  his  family  sailed  in  a  private  ship  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  to  undergo  five 
years  of  voluntary  exile  for  the  sake  of  science. 
He  took  with  him  his  father's  best  telescopes, 
some  of  his  own  manufacture,  the  polishing 
apparatus  for  their  preparation,  and  sundry 
other  astronomical  instruments,  including  a 
fine  seven- feet  equatorial.  He  arrived  in  the 
following  January  at  the  Cape,  and  in  a  short 
time  had  erected  at  Feldhausen  a  dome,  and 
the  necessary  buildings  for  containing  the 
instruments.  Indeed,  within  two  months 
from  the  date  of  his  arrival,  the  sweeping  of 
the  southern  heavens  with  the  twenty-feet 
reflector  had  been  begun.    D urinq^ CLv^ ^^^^x^.^ 
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on  400  nights,  he  continued  his  ohservations, 
and  in  his  great  work,*  a  monument  of  scien- 
tific enterprise  and  industry  of  which  our 
age  may  be  proud,  we  have  the  results  re- 
duced, arranged,  and  prepared  for  the  press 
by  himself,  a  labor  which,  of  course,  occupied 
a  long  period  of  time  after  the  observations 
were  actually  made. 

The  nature  and  appearance  of  1708  nebulse 
and  star-clusters,  as  well  as  their  positions, 
are  given,  and  the  distances  and  angles  of 
2102  double  stars  are  determined.  The  en- 
gravings which  accompany  the  volume,  and 
the  drawings  of  which  were  also  made  by  Sir 
John,  are  to  be  prized  both  for  their  extreme 
beauty  and  accuracy.  In  this  department 
alone  did  the  author  receive  any  assistance  in 
the  bringing  out  of  this  great  and  expensive 
book.  It  was  undertaken  at  his  own  cost, 
until  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland  prof- 
fered a  large  sum  in  its  aid.  This  the  author 
accepted,  not  to  diminish  any  expense  in- 
curred by  himself,  but  in  order  that  the  num- 
ber of  the  elaborate  delineations  might  be 
increased.  They  comprise  drawings  of  many 
of  the  roost  remarkable  nebulae  and  clusters,  of 
a  large  section  of  the  Milky  Way,  of  the  chief 
objects  in  the  Magellanic  clouds  ftwo  oval 
cloudy  masses  of  light  not  unlike  the  Milky 
Way),  and  of  the  great  nebula  in  the  sword- 
handle  of  Orion.  The  delicacy  of  these  en- 
graving renders  them  not  the  least  interest- 
ing and  important  department  of  the  book  to 
the  scientific  reader ;  while  to  the  general 
student,  who  has  not  the  instumental  means 
to  penetrate  so  far  into  the  book  of  nature, 
ana  must  study  through  another  medium, 
they  are  glorious  revelations  of  hitherto  un- 
opened vistas,  recalling  more  forcibly  and 
enduringly  than  many  sermons  the  devout 
and  eloquent  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist — 
"O  Lord  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is  thy 
name  in  ail  the  earth  !  who  hast  set  thy  glory 
above  the  heavens.  When  I  consider  thy 
heavens,  the  moon,  and  the  stars  which  thou 
hast  ordained,  what  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him  ?" 

Before  qui  ting  the  book  now  noticed,  we  must 
not  omit  to  refer  to  the  supplementary  chap- 
ters, embracing  such  subjects  as  new  methods 
of  ascertaining  the  comparative  magnitudes 
of  the  stars,  observations  on  Hal  ley  s  great 
comet,  the  solar  spots,  and  the  satellites  of 

*  Results  of  Astronomical  Obeervations  made  dur- 
ing the  years  1834-35-36-3/-38,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  fa«iDg  the  Completion  of  the  Surrey  of  the 
Whole  Surface  of  the  Heavens,  commenced  in  1825. 
By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hebschil,  Bart,  K  R  London : 
Sautk  Elder,  A  Oo 


Saturn,  together  irith  various  meteorological 
phenomena. 

To  overtake  this  wide  survey,  the  outline 
of  which  we  have  sketched,  may  aeem  to  the 
uninitiated  mere  child's  play,  and  to  the  am- 
ateur star-gazer  it  may  appear  a  work  of 
pleasure ;  but  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  practical  drawbacks  and  harassing 
diflEiculties  which  encompass  the  most  skilfiu 
and  accomplished  observer,  the  labor  will 
appear  herculean.  Apart  altogether  from  in- 
strumental errors  and  disturbances,  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  is  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence :  "  the  night  must  be  clear,  the  moon 
absent,  no  twilight,  no  haziness^  no  violent 
wind,  no  sudden  variation  of  temperature." 
So  seldom  can  all  these  requisites  bie  secured, 
that  Sir  William  Herschel,  a  most  competent 
judge  on  such  a  question,  declared  that  in 
our  climate,  not  more  than  one  hundred 
hours  during  a  whole  year  were  available  for 
delicate  and  accurate  observations.  Nothing 
but  a  determined  mind,  bent  upon  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  beloved  science,  would  have 
enabled  his  son  to  undertake  and  persevere 
through  such  an  amount  of  protracted  labor 
in  the  face  of  so  many  obstacles ;  more  es- 
pecially when  we  consider  that  in  this  case, 
there  is.  not  that  amount  of  popular  applause 
to  be  won  which  often  goads  on  a  man  when, 
in  other  circumstances,  he  would  succumb. 
Despite  the  ra]Md  advancement  which  we  are 
making  in  liberal  studies,  there  are  many  who 
fail  to  see  the  merit  of  such  labors  ;  and  even 
that  small  circle  of  those  living  able  properly 
to  appreciate  their  extent,  is  not  in  the  con- 
dition to  feel  to  the  full  that  gratitude  which 
the  time  and  talent  expended  in  the  results 
set  before  them  demand ;  for,  although  it  has 
not,  as  Kepler  feared  his  book  might,  *'  waited 
a  century  for  a  reader,"  yet  it  is  evident  that 
its  full  harvest  roust  be  reaped  in  the  hands 
of  the  astronomer  of  succeeding  generations. 
It  will,  until  this  day  of  the  world  s  age,  be  a 
sure  ground  on  which  the  future  astronomer 
may  stand,  from  whence  the  soundness  of 
many  theories  may  be  tested,  and  recieved  or 
dismissed.  Charts  so  full  and  faithful  will 
serve  as  a  most  invaluable  element  in  the  cal- 
culation of  those  slow  but  unceasing  changes 
which  this  great  framework  is  undergoing, 
whose  existence  we  have  but  recently  begun 
to  suspect,  and  many  more  of  which  we  have 
doubtless  to  discover. 

We  have  next  to  point  out  the  miscellane- 
ous works  of  this  author,  whose  singular  and 
varied  genius  has  placed  him  at  the  head  of 
physical  science  in  England,  made  him  an 
honored  member  of  aU   the  most  famoos 
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learned  societies  in  the  eastern  and  western 
hemispheres,  and  built  up  a  vast  European 
reputation. 

In  Dr.  Lardner's  **  Cyclopaedia,"  published 
in  the  year  1833,  the  preliminary  discourse 
on  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the 
Treatise  on  Astronomy,  were  by  Sir  J.  Her- 
aehel.  The  latter,  extended  and  remodelled, 
has  recently  been  published  separately,  and 
form's  the  standard  text-book  on  the  subject. 

To  the  "  Ehcyclopasdia  Metropolitana," 
projected  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  and  elaborated 
with  the  assistance  of  a  brilliant  constellation 
of  distinguished  savants  and  ripe  scholars, 
according  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  his 
**  Science  of  Method/*  Sir  John  contributed 
the  departments  of  Light,  Sound,  and  Physi- 
cal Astronomy.  Next  to  the  great  cata- 
logues we  have  enumerated,  this  treatise  on 
Light  ranks,  we  think,  as  his  most  celebrated 
efifort.  It  has  achieved  a  wide  fame  both  here 
and  on  the  Continent.  As  an  elaborate  em- 
bodiment of  all  the  splendid  and  subtle  phe- 
nomena of  this  subject,  nothing  can  be  more 
comprehensive.  In  it,  too,  he  has  laid  the 
practical  optkian  under  great  obligations. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians 
that  the  world  has  seen,  have  directed  their 
minds  to  the  investigation  of  the  principles 
of  the  achromatic  telescope,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  formulso  for  its  production.  Most  of 
their  labors  have,  however,  been  of  little  use 
to  the  workmen.  The  forms  they  adopted 
were  often  impracticable,  and  the  calculations 
they  made  frequently  based  upon  false  as- 
sumptions, while  they  were  so  intricate  as 
only  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  knowledge  of  ma- 
thematical processes  seldom  possessed  by 
those  having  the  skill  necessary  to  reduce 
theories  to  practice.  In  the  essay  on  Light, 
the  subject  is  treated  at  length,  and  a  table 
of  rules  given,  which,  by  being  interpolated 
for  any  variation  in  the  power  of  the  glass 
made  use  of,  will  enable  a  good  workman, 
with  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  to 
be  successful  in  the  nice  operation  of  con- 
structing an  achromatic  object-glass.  We  can 
ourselves  testify  to  the  value  of  these  tables, 
having  seen  and  tested  telescopes  of  great 
excellence  wrought  by  their  help.  It  is  true 
that  an  indifferent  or  inexperienced  workman, 
who  cannot  rely  on  producing  the  figures  he 
intends,  may  prefer,  or  content  himself  with, 
formulae  which  allow  him  a  greater  laxity  in 
workmanship,  with  less  risk  of  doing  damage 
by  a  departure  from  the  original  curve ;  but  an 
able  artist  will,  we  think,  proceed  according  to 
Sir  John  HerscheFs  elegant  formulas.  Again, 
even  before  these  or  any  tables  can  be  used, 
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it  is  necessary  to  find  with  certainty  the  dis- 
persive  ratio  of  the  kinds  of  glass  employed. 
The  old  method  of  doing  so  by  means  of 
prisms,  drc,  was  troublesome  in  the  extreme, 
and  uncertain  even  when  conducted  with 
considerable  care.-  Sir  John  Herschel  has 
pointed  out  a  means  at  once  simple  and  ac- 
curate, for  which  we  refer  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  are  amateurs  of  optics  to  the  same 
source  as  the  tables,  and  we  believe  they  will 
thank  us  for  doing  so. 

The  late  Earl  of  Auckland  suggested  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
the  idea  of  a  work  of  much  importance.*  Its 
nature  and  object  will  be  best  understood  by 
an  extract  from  the  memorandum  relative  to 
ito  compilation :— "  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that 
it  would  be  to  the  honor  and  advantage  of 
the  navy,  and  conduce  to  the  general  inter- 
ests of  science,  if  new  facilities  and  encour- 
agement were  given  to  the  collection  of  in- 
formation upon  scientific  subjects  by  the 
officers  of  her  Majesty's  navy,  when  upon 
foreign  service.  Their  lordships  are  desirous 
that,  for  this  purpose,  a  manual  be  compiled, 
giving  general  instructions  for  observation 
and  for  record  in  various  branches  of  science. 
Their  lordships  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
that  this  manual  should  be  one  of  very  deep 
and  abstruse  research.  Its  directions  should 
not  require  the  use  of  very  nice  apparatus 
and  instruments;  they  shouM  be  ffenerally 
plain,  so  that  men  of  merely  good  intelli- 
gence and  fair  acquirement  may  be  able  to 
act  upon  them.  Yet,  in  pointing  out  objects 
and  methods  of  observation  and  record,  they 
might  still  serve  as  a  guide  to  officers  of 
high  attainment."  The  "  Manual "  is  what  it 
should  be— clear  and  popular.  The  infer- 
mation  given  in  it  is,  doubtless,  not  new  ;  but 
heretofore  it  lay  scattered  cumbrouslv  in  so 
many  inaccessible  directions,  that  it  was  al- 
most beyond  the  reach  of  the  great  mass  of 
those  to  whom  it  would  have  been  useful. 
It  comprises  papers  on  every  department  of 
science,  from  the  pens  of  men  each  distin- 

§uished  in  his  walk ;  the  whole  revised  by 
ir  John  Herschel,  who  acted  as  editor,  and 
contributed  the  essay  on  Meteorology,  with 
Appendices  to  those  on  Astronomy  and  Eth- 
nolo^.  The  utility  of  such  a  work  as  this 
is  evident.  Our  ships  are  on  every  sea,  and 
touching  on  every  shore.  They  are  manned 
by  those  whose  talents,  if  properly  directed, 
would  lead  to  the  collection  of  many  valua- 

♦  A  Maoual  of  Sciontifio  Inquiry,  IVepared  for 
the  Use  of  Offiocrs  ia  her  Majestv'a  K%?r5^  ^soA. 
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ble  series  of  facts  capable  of  important  de- 
ductions. And  apart  from  the  numerous 
rare  and  curious  things  which  pass  unnoticed 
before  the  eyes  of  those  who  only  have  the 
opportunity  of  observing  them»  we  all  know 
that  not  unfrequently  out"  philosophers  are 
led  to  mistrust  interesting  information  from 
the  loose  and  inaccurate  style  in  which  it  is 
given.  The  old  story  of  *•  eyes  and  no  eyes" 
is  appropriate  at  all  ages.  From  these  con- 
siderations, we  are  led  to  expect  that  this 
"  Manual "  will  be  productive  of  good  fruit, 
stimulated  as  the  ambition  of  our  naval  offi- 
cers will  be  by  the  hope  of  a  substantial 
"  consideration  ;"  for  their  lordships  of  the 
Admiralty  also  add,  **  It  will  be  further  to 
consider  whether  some  pecuniary  reward  or 
promotion  may  not  be  given  to  those  who 
succeed  in  producing  eminently  useful  re- 
sults." This,  to  the  inhabitants  of  our 
"  wooden  walls,"  will,  we  imagine,  while  it  is 
decidedly  a  more  Christian  employment,  be  a 
more  pleasant  means  of  gaining  some  rounds 
up  the  ladder  of  fame,  than  G^hting  an  ene- 
my hand  to  hand,  or  annihilatmg  them  by  a 
skilful  broadside. 

The  "Philosophical  Transactions,"  from 
volume  ciii.  onwards,  abound  with  papers 
by  Sir  John  Herschel  on  topics  connected 
with  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  Electricity, 
Magnetism,  Metallurgy,  and  Photography, 
which  latter  science  is  largely  indebted  to 
his  researches. 

In  the  **  Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  So- 
ciety," are  many  papers  from  his  fertile  pen. 
Among  the  more  purely  literary  of  these  are 
a  copious  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  emi- 
nent Francis  Baily,  the  president  of  the  so- 
ciety, drawn  up  in  1844  at  the  request  of  the 
council ;  and  Addresses,  delivered  at  various 
Annual  General  Meetings  of  the  society,  on 
presenting  their  medal  to  Stratford,  Beaufoy, 
Brisbane,  Dunlop,  Pearson,  Bessel,  and  Schu- 
macher. 

Amongst  the  papers  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  are 
to  be  found  his  reports  on  the  Reduction  of 
Meteorological  .Observations.  And  in  the 
"  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transactions," 
amongst  his  memoirs  on  various  subjects, 
not  the  least  curious  and  interesting  to  those 
concerned  in  the  higher  analysis,  is  the  "  De- 
scription of  a  Machine  for  resolving  by  in- 
spection certain  Forms  of  Transcendental 
Equations." 

When   the   government  of  this   country 

lately  conferred  upon  Sir  John  Herschel  the 

oSSce  of  Muster  o(  the  Mint  (an  office  held  I 

fy  Newton),  it  was  a  just  and  graceluV  re-  ^ 


cognition  of  the  genius  which  planned  these 
labors,  and  the  patient  industry  which  car- 
ried them  to  a  successful  termination — labors 
which  have  now  whitened  the  hair  and  bent 
the  once  tall,  erect  form  of  the  amiable  phi- 
losopher, who  is  another  eminent  instance 
thai  the  possession  of  the  loftiest  scientific 
attainments,  instead  of  teaching  dishonor  to 
religion,  only  leads  to  a  profounder  humility, 
and  a  deeper  reverence  for  God's  revelations. 
And  now,  when  we  have  named  (not  ex- 
plained, for  that  demands  a  volame)  these 
great  efforts,  we  are  struck  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  ends  to  which  such  observations 
are  the  means.   It  is  indeed  the  noblest  work 
upon  which  the  mind  of  man  can  be  engaged, 
and  the  greatest  stretch  of  which  his  intellect 
is  capable — the  evolving  of  the  mysterious 
laws  taught  by  that  science  which,  through 
the  roll  of  the  ages,  from  the  times  of  Gall- 
leo,  Copernicus,  Kepler,  and  Newton,  has 
built  itself  up  so  firmly,  has  guessed  and 
proved  so  much  that  seemed  beyond  meas- 
ure hidden  and  paradoxical.     What  has  it 
not  done  ?     It  has   told  where  the   planet 
moved   before  ever  eye  had  beheld  it !    Is 
not  tliis  the  sublimest  triumph  of  the  theo- 
rist?— the  mere  theorist  whom   we  in   this 
practical  age  are  too  apt  to  undervalue  and 
starve,  while  we  are  fundamentally  indebted 
to  him  for  much  of  our  success.     Again,  it 
brings  the  ship  safe  to  every  port,  it  gauges 
the  tide,  foretells  the  sunlight,  the  moonlight, 
and  the  eclipse.     Is  not  this  enough  for  the 
utilitarian,  who  sneers  cut  bono  over  every- 
thing ?     It  has  poised  sun,  moon,  and  planet, 
in  the  balance,  and  applied  the  line  to  meas- 
ure their  distances.     It  has  watched  system 
circling  within  system,  and  traced  the  paths 
of  all  bodies,  from  the  blazing  comet  to  the 
dimmest  star  whose  light  takes  thousands  of 
years  to  reach  us,  and  shown  their  course  to 
he  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  an  inexor- 
able order.    Does  this  not  satisfy  the  atheist, 
and  bring  home  to  him  the  truth,  that  there 
is   a  great  and  all-wise  Architect  ?     And  if 
this  has  been  done  in  the  green  tree,  what 
shall  yet  be  done  in  the  dry,  when,  with  the 
aid,  it  may  be,  of  a  still  keener  vision,  a  sub- 
tler appreciation  of  the  full  scope  of  laws 
already  known,  and  the  help  of  a  multitude 
of  more  accurately  ascertained  facts,  we  shall 
clear  up  what  at  present  remains  dim,  and 
enlighten  Uiose  depths  which  are  yet  unfath- 
omed  ?      To    quote   again   from    Professor 
MitcheVs  book : — "  Such  examinations  abso- 
lutely overwhelm  the   mind,  and  the    wild 
dream  of  the  German  poet  becomes  a  sort 
ol  dx^^d^^ai  «\ibUme  reality.     God  called  up 
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from  dreams  a  man  into  the  vestibule  of  heav- 
en, saying,  *  Come  thou  hither,  and  seethe  glo- 
ry of  my  house.'  And  to  the  servants  that  stood 
around  his  throne,  he  said, '  Take  him,  and  un- 
dress him  from  his  robes  of  flesh ;  cleanse  his 
vision,  and  put  a  new  breath  into  his  nostrils  : 
only  touch  not  with  any  change  his  human 
heart — the  heart  that  weeps  and  trembles.* 
It  was  done ;  and,  with  a  mighty  angel  for 
his  guide,  the  man  stood  ready  for  his  infinite 
voyage ;  and  from  the  terraces  of  heaven, 
without  sound  or  farewell,  at  once  they 
wheeled  away  into  endless  space.  Some- 
times with  the  solemn  flight  of  angel- 
wing  they  fled  through  zaarrahs  of  darkness, 
through  wildernesses  of  death,  that  divided 
the  worlds  of  life ;  sometimes  they  swept 
over  frontiers  that  were  quickening  under 
prophetic  motions  from  God.  Then,  frona  a 
distance  that  is  counted  only  in  heaven,  light 
dawned  for  a  time  through  a  sleepy  film  ;  by 
unutterable  pace  the  light  swept  to  them, 
they  by  unutterable  pace  to  the  light.  In  a 
moment  the  rushing  of  planets  was  upon 
them,  in  a  moment  the  blazing  of  suns  was 
around  them.  Then  came  eternities  of  twi- 
light that  revealed,  but  were  not  revealed. 
On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  towered 
mighty  constellations,  that  by  self- repetitions 
and  answers  from  afar,  that  by  counter-po- 
sitions, built  up  triumphal  gates,  whose  arch- 
itraves^wbose  archways — horizontal,  upright 
— rested,  rose,  at  altitude,  by  spans   that 


seemed  ghostly  from  infinitude.  Without  meas- 
ure were  the  architraves,  past  number  were  the 
archways,  beyond  memory  the  gates.  Within 
were  stairs  that  scaled  the  eternities  below  ; 
above  was  below ;  below  was  above  to  the  man 
stripped  of  gravitating  body ;  depth  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  height  insurmountable;  height  was 
swallowed  up  in  depth  unfathomable.  Sud- 
denly, as  thus  they  rode  from  infinite  to  infi- 
nite, suddenly,  as  thus  they  lilted  over  abys- 
mal worlds,  a  mighty  cry  arose,  that  systems 
more  mysterious,  that  worlds  more  billowy, 
other  heights  and  other  depths,  were  com- 
ing, were  ncaring,  were  at  hand.  Then  the 
man  sighed  and  stopped,  shuddered  and 
wept.  His  overladen  heart  uttered  itself  in 
tear?,  and  he  said,  *  Angel,  I  will  go  no  far- 
ther, for  the  spirit  of  man  acheth  with  this 
infinity.  InsufiWrable  is  the  glory  of  God. 
Let  me  lie  down  in  the  grave,  and  hide  roe 
from  the  persecution  of  the  Infinite,  for  end, 
I  see,  there  is  none.'  And  from  all  the  lis- 
tening stars  that  shone  around  issued  a 
choral  voice,  •  The  man  speaks  truly :  end 
there  is  none,  that  even  yet  we  heard  of.' 
'  End  is  there  none  ?'  the  angel  solemnly  de- 
manded. '  Is  there  indeed  no  end  ?  And  is 
this  the  sorrow  that  kills  you  ?'  But  no 
voice  answered,  that  he  might  answer  him- 
self. Then  the  angel  threw  up  his  glorious 
hands  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  saying, 
'  End  is  there  none  to  the  universe  of  God. 
Lo !  also,  there  is  no  beginning.' 


t )} 


Power's  Eve. — Power,  the  celebrated 
sculptor,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  says,  with 
satirical  humor,  of  his  favorite  work,  **  Eve 
is  an  old-fashioned  body,  and  not  so  well 
formed  and  attractive  as  are  her  grand- 
daughters, at  least  some  of  them.  She  wears 
her  hair  in  a  natural  and  most  primitive 
manner,  drawn  back  from  the  temples,  and 
hanging  loose  behind,  thus  exposing  those 
very  ugly  features  in  woman.  Her  waist  is 
quite  too  large  for  our  modern  notions  of 
beauty,  and  her  feet,  they  are  so  very  broad 
and  large !  And  did  ever  one  see  such  long 
toes !  they  have  never  been  wedged  into 
form  by  the  nice  and  pretty  little  shoes  worn 
by  her  lovely  descendants.  But  Eve  is  very 
stiff  and  unyielding  in  her  disposition ;  she 


will  not  allow  her  waist  to  be  reduced  by 
bandaging,  because  she  is  far  more  comfort- 
able as  she  is,  and,  besides,  she  has  soora 
regard  for  her  health,  which  might  suffer 
from  such  restraints  upon  her  lungs,  heart, 
liver,  &c.,  (tec.  I  could  never  prevail  upon 
her  to  wear  modern  shoes,  for  she  dreads 
corns,  which  she  says  are  neither  convenient 
nor  ornamental.  But  some  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  for  these  crude  notions  of  hers^ 
founded  as  they  are  in  the  prejudices  and 
absurdities  of  primitive  davs.  Taking  all 
these  things  into  consideration,  I  think  it  best 
she  should  not  be  exhibited,  as  it  misht  sub- 
ject me  to  censure  and  severe  criticism^  and 
these,  too,  without  pecuniary  reward/' 
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CURIOSITIES     OF    GREAT    MEN. 


THEIR  MOMENTS  OP  COMPOSITION. 


Among  the  curious  facts  which  we  find 
in  perusing  the  biographies  of  great  men» 
are  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
composition  of  the  works  which  have  made 
them  immortal. 

For  instance.  Bossuet  composed  his  grand 
sermons  on  his  knees  ;  Bulwer  wrote  his  first 
novels  in  full  dress,  scented ;  Milton,  before 
commencing  his  great  work,  invoked  the  in- 
fluences of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  prayed  that 
bis  lips  might  be  touched  with  a  live  coal 
from  off  the  altar;  Chrysostom  meditated 
and  studied  while  contemplating  a  painting 
of  St.  Paul. 

Bacon  knelt  down  before  composing  his 
great  work,  and  prayed  for  light  from  heaven. 
Pope  never  could  compose  well  without  first 
declaiming  for  some  time  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  and  thus  rousing  his  nervous  system 
to  its  fullest  activity. 

Bentham  composed  after  playing  a  pre- 
lude on  the  organ,  or  whilst  taking  his  *^  ante- 
jentacular"  and  "post-prandial"  walks  in 
his  garden — the  same,  by  the  way,  that  Mil- 
ton occupied.  Saint  Bernard  composed  his 
Meditations  amidst  the  woods  ;  he  delighted 
in  nothing  so  much  as  the  solitude  of  the 
dense  forest,  finding  there,  he  said,  some- 
thing more  profound  and  suggestive  than 
anything  he  could  find  in  books.  The  storm 
would  sometimes  fall  upon  him  there,  with- 
out for  a  moment  interrupting  his  medita- 
tions. 

Camoens  composed  his  verses  with  the 
roar  of  battle  in  his  ears ;  for  the  Portuguese 
poet  was  a  soldier,  and  a  brave  one  though 
a  poet.  He  composed  others  of  his  most 
beautiful  verses  at  the  time  when  his  Indian 
slave  was  begging  a  subsistence  for  him  in 
the  streets.  Tasso  wrote  his  finest  pieces  in 
the  lucid  intervals  of  madness. 

Rousseau  wrote  his  works  early  in  the 
morning ;  Le  Sage,  at  mid-day ;  Byron,  at 
midaigbt,    Hardouin   rose  at  four  in   the 
worning,  and  wrote  till  late  at  nigbt. 


( 


Aristotle  was  a  tremendous  worker ;  he 
took  little  sleep,  and  was  constantly  retrench- 
ing it.  He  had  a  contrivance  by  which  he 
awoke  early,  and  to  awake  was  with  him  to 
commence  work.  Demosthenes  passed  three 
months  in  a  cavern  by  the  sea-side,  in  ^labor- 
ing to  overcome  the  defects  of  his  voice. 
There  he  read,  studied,  and  declaimed. 

Rabelais  composed  his  Life  of  Gargantua 
at  Bel  lay,  in  the  company  of  Roman  cardi- 
nals, and  under  the  eyes  of  the  Bishop  of 
Paris.  La  Fontaine  wrote  his  fables  chiedy 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  sometimes  by 
the  side  of  Racine  and  Boileaa.  Pascal 
wrote  most  of  his  Thoughts  on  little  scraps 
of  paper,  at  his  by-moments.  Fenelon  wrote 
his  Telemachus  in  the  palace  of  Versailles, 
at  the  court  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  when 
discharging  the  duties  of  tutor  to  the  Dau- 
phin. That  a  book  so  thoroughly  democratic 
should  have  issued  from  such  a  source,  and 
been  written  by  a  priest,  may  seem  surpris- 
ing. De  Quensay  first  promulgated  his  no- 
tion of  universal  freedom  of  person  and 
trade,  and  of  throwing  all  taxes  on  the  land — 
the  germ,  perhaps,  of  the  French  Revolution 
— in  the  boudoir  of  Mad.  de  Pompadour ! 

Luther,  when  studying,  always  had  his 
dog  lying  at  his  feet — a  dog  he  had  brought 
from  Wart  burg,  and  of  which  he  was  very 
fond.  An  ivory  crucifix  stood  on  the  table 
before  him,  and  the  walls  of  his  study  were 
stuck  round  with  caricatures  of  the  Pope. 
He  worked  at  his  desk  for  days  together 
without  going  out ;  but  when  fatigued,  and 
the  ideas  began  to  stagnate  in  his  brain,  he 
would  take  his  flute  or  his  guitar  with  him 
into  the  porch,  and  there  execute  some  musi- 
cal fantasy  (for  he  was  a  skilful  musician,) 
when  the  ideas  would  flow  upon  him  as  fresh 
as  flowers  after  summer's  rain.  Music  was 
his  invariable  solace  at  such  times.  Indeed, 
Luther  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  after 
theology,  music  was  the  first  of  arts.  "  Mu- 
^\Q,"  md  Ixe^  "  is  the  art  of  the  prophets ;  it 
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is  the  only  other  art,  which,  like  theology, 
can  calm  the  agitation  of  the  sool,  and  put 
the  devil  to  flight."  Next  to  music,  if  not 
before  it,  Luther  loved  children  and  flowers. 
That  great,  gnarled  man  had  a  heart  as  ten- 
der as  a  woman's. 

Calvin  studied  in  his  bed.  Every  morn- 
ing, at  five  or  six  o'clock,  he  had  books, 
manuscripts  and  papers  carried  to  him  there, 
and  he  worked  on  for  hours  together.  If  he 
bad  occasion  to  go  out,  on  his  return  he  un- 
dressed and  went  to  bed  again  to  continue 
his  studies.  In  his  later  years  he  dictated 
his  writings  to  secretaries.  He  rarely  cor- 
rected anything.  The  sentences  issued  com- 
plete from  his  mouth.  If  he  felt  his  facility 
of  composition  leaving  him,  he  forthwith 
quitted  his  bed,  gave  up  writing  and  com- 
posing, and  went  about  his  out-door  duties 
for  days,  weeks,  and  months  together.  But 
so  soon  as  he  felt  the  inspiration  fall  upon 
him  again,  he  went  back  to  his  bed,  and  his 
secretary  set  to  work  forthwith. 

Cujas,  another  learned  man,  used  to  study 
when  laid  all  his  length  upon  the  carpet,  his 
face  toward  the  floor,  and  there  he  revelled 
amidst  piles  of  books  which  accumulated 
about  him.  The  learned  Amyot  never  stud- 
ied without  the  harpsichord  beside  him;  and 
he  only  quitted  the  pen  to  play  it.  Bentham, 
also,  was  extremely  fond  of  the  piano-forte, 
and  had  one  in  nearly  every  room  in  his 
house. 

Richelieu  amused  himself  in  the  intervals 
of  his  labor  with  a  squadron  of  cats,  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond.  He  used  to  go  to 
bed  at  eleven  at  night,  and  after  sleeping 
three  hours,  rise  and  write,  dictate  or  work, 
till  from  six  to  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  his  daily  levee  was  held.  This  worthy 
student  displayed  an  extravagance  equalling 
that  of  Wolsey.  His  annual  expenditure 
was  some  four  millions  of  francs,  or  about 
£170,000  sterling. 

How  different  the  fastidious  temperance 
of  Milton !  He  drank  water  and  lived  on 
the  humblest  fare.  In  his  youth,  he  studied 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  night ;  but 
in  his  more  advanced  years  he  went  early  to 
bed — by  nine  o'clock — rising  to  his  studies 
at  four  in  summer  and  five  in  winter.  He 
studied  till  mid-day ;  then  he  took  an  hour's 
exercise,  and  after  dinner  he  sang  and  played 
the  organ,  or  listened  to  others'  music.  He 
studied  again  till  six,  and  from  that  hour  till 
eight  he  engaged  in  conversation  with  friends 
who  came  to  see  him.  Then  he  supped, 
smoked  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  drank  a  glass  of 
water,  and  went  to  bed.     Glorious  visions ' 


came  to  him  in  the  night,  for  it  was  then, 
while  lying  on  his  couch,  that  he  composed 
in  thought  the  greater  part  of  his  sublime 
poem.  Sometimes  when  the  fit  of  composi- 
tion came  strone  upon  him,  he  would  call 
his  daughter  to  his  side,  to  commit  to  paper 
that  which  he  had  composed. 

Milton  was  of  opinion  that  the  verses 
composed  by  him  between  the  autumnal  and 
spring  equinoxes  were  always  the  best,  and 
he  was  never  satisfied  with  the  verses  he  had 
written  at  any  other  season.  Alfieri,  on  the 
contrary,  said  that  the  equinoctial  winds  pro- 
duced a  state  of  almost  **  complete  stupidity" 
in  him.  Like  the  nightingale,  he  could  only 
sin?  in  summer.     It  was  his  favorite  season. 

Pierre  Corneille,  in  his  loftiest  flights  of 
imagination,  was  often  brought  to  a  stand 
still  for  want  of  words  and  rhyme.  Thoughts 
were  seething  in  his  brain,  which  he  vainly 
tried  to  reduce  to  order,  and  he  would  often 
run  to  his  Thomas  "  for  a  word."  Thomas 
rarely  failed  him.  Sometimes,  in  his  fits  of 
inspiration,  he  would  bandnge  his  eyes,  throw 
himself  on  the  sofa,  and  dictate  to  his  wife, 
who  almost  worshipped  his  genius.  Thus 
he  would  pass  whole  days,  dictating  to  her 
his  great  tragedies;  his  wife  scarcely  ven- 
tured to  speak,  almost  afraid  to  breathe. 
Afterwards,  when  a  tragedy  was  finished,  he 
would  call  in  his  sister  Martha,  and  submit 
it  to  her  judgment ;  as  Moliere  used  to  con- 
sult his  old  housekeeper  about  the  comedies 
he  had  newly  written. 

Racine  composed  his  verses  while  walking 
about,  reciting  them  in  a  loud  voice.  One 
day,  when  thus  working  at  his  play  of  Mith- 
ridates,  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  a  crowd  of 
workmen  gathered  around  him,  attracted  by 
his  gestures ;  they  took  him  to  be  a  madman 
about  to  throw  himself  into  the  basin.  On 
his  return  home  from  such  walks,  he  would 
write  down  scene  by  scene,  at  first  in  prose, 
and  when  he  had  thus  written  it  out,  he 
would  exclaim — **  My  tragedy  is  done,"  con- 
sidering the  dressing  of  the  acts  up  in  verse 
as  a  very  small  affair* 

Magliabecchi,  the  learned  librarian  to  the 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  on  Uie  contrary,  never 
stirred  abroad,  but  lived  amidst  books,  and 
lived  upon  books.  They  were  his  bed,  board, 
and  washing.  He  passed  eight  and  forty 
years  in  their  midst,  only  twice  in  the  course 
of  his  life  venturing  beyond  the  walls  of 
Florence ;  once  to  go  two  leagues  off,  and 
the  other  three  and  a  half  leagues,  by  order 
of  the  Grand  Duke.  He  was  an  extremely 
frugal  man,  living  upon  eggs,  bread  and 
water,  m  ^^^\.  xcL^«t«>^tssci« 
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Tlie  life  of  Liebnitz  was  one  of  reading, 
writing,  and  meditation.  That  was  the  se- 
cret of  his  prodigious  knowledge.  After  an 
attack  of  gout,  he  confined  himself  to  a  diet 
of  bread  and  milk.  Often  he  blept  in  a 
chair ;  and  rarely  went  to  bed  till  after  mid- 


night. Sometimes  he  was  months  without 
quitting  his  seat,  where  he  slept  by  night 
and  wrote  'by  day.  He  had  an  ulcer  in  his 
right  leg  which  prevented  his  walking  about, 
even  had  he  wished  to  do  so. 


From  Bl&okwood'flM&g&sinc. 


THE    ESSAYS    OF    MR.    HELPS.* 


The  writings  which  we  have  set  down  at 
the  foot  of  our  page  have  been  so  generally 
attributed  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Helps,  that,  althoagh  even  the  latest  of  the 
series  is  published  anonymously,  we  have 
ventured  to  ascribe  them  to  him.  Why  the 
author  should  withhold  his  name  from  the  ti- 
tle-page when  it  has  become  so  currently 
associated  with  his  works,  is  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal taste,  with  which,  it  may  be  said,  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  It  may  be  genuine  mod- 
esty or  whim,  or  caprice,  or  something  bor- 
dering on  affectation.     "  It  is  his  pleasure." 

We  would  simply  suggest  that,  if  we  are 
talk  about  books,  it  is  pleasant  to  have 
some  name  to  which  to  ascribe  them,  although 
it  may  teach  us  nothing  more  of  the  author 
than  he  had  chosen  to  reveal  in  his  works ; 
it  is  pleasant  to  have  a  name,  and  it  is  pleas- 
ant also  to  feel  that  we  have  the  right  one, 
to  feel  that  we  speak  with  certainty  and  se- 
curity. If  a  writer  has  a  motive  for  keeping 
his  authorship  a  secret,  by  all  means  let  him 
keep  the  secret ;  but  if  publicity  and  renown 
are  not  avoided,  why  may  we  not  have  that 
feeling  of  certainty  which  the  name  on  the 
title-page  can  alone  give  to  perfect  stran- 
gers? 

To  us  the  name  gives  no  further  informa- 
tion than  the  books  themselves.  From  these 
we  gather  that  the  earlier  essays  were  written 
by  some  gentleman  in  office,  who  occupied 
the  intervals  of  business  in  literary  composi- 

*  EMays  written  in  the  Intervals  of  Business. 
Friends  in  Council ;  a  series  of  Readings^  and 
JH9c<ntr$e  thereon. 
Companions  of  my  Solitudi, 


tion  ;  and  that  the  later  series  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  gentleman,  retired  from 
official  cares,  and  enjoying  in  some  country 
retreat  that  combination — surely  the  most 
delightful  that  human  life  presents-— of  do- 
mestic joys  with  literary  pursuits.  We  hope 
this  part  of  the  picture  is  not  merely  a 
dramatic  artifice  of  composition.  The  re- 
tirement from  official  duties  has  certainly 
been  favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  literature; 
the  later  series  are  far  superior  to  the  for- 
mer. His  last  work.  Companions  of  my  Sol- 
itude, is  a  very  charming  little  book ;  and  its 
perusal,  by  inducing  us  to  revert  to  its  pre- 
decessors, has  led  us  to  this  general  notice 
of  his  writings. 

Mr.  Helps  has,  in  his  quiet  way,  been 
somewhat  severe  upon  the  presumption  of 
the  critics ;  we  hope  we  shall  not  be  mani- 
festing any  undue  or  ungracious  presumption 
if  we  take  notice,  at  the  outset,  of  the  very 
marked  improvement  his  works  exhibit. 
There  is  a  steady  progressive  movement 
displayed  in  each  successive  effort  of  his  pen. 
In  the  list  which  the  reader  has  before  him, 
and  in  which  the  works  are  set  down  in  their 
order  of  publication,  each  one  is  conspicu- 
ously in  advance  of  its  predecessor.  The 
second  is  better  than  the  first,  the  third  bet- 
ter than  the  second,  and  the  fourth  best  of 
all.  There  has  been  a  still  later  publication, 
7^  Conquerors  of  the  New  World  and  their 
Bondsmen  ;  but  of  this  only  one  volume  has 
hitherto  appeared.  It  is  a  historical  work, 
and  does  not  run  on  the  same  line  with  the 
others.  So  far  as  we  can  at  present  judge 
\  ol  W.f'fi^  %x^  %.lt«\d  U\SLt  it  would  form  some- 
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thing  like  an  RDti-climax.  We  shall  therefore 
take  advantage  of  its  unfinished  state  to 
dismiss  it  at  once  out  of  court.  This  steady 
progress  we  have  noticed  is  a  rather  unusual 
characteristic.  At  least  in  our  own  epoch, 
men  have  more  frequently  given  us  of  their 
abundance,  in  their  first  or  their  second  work, 
and  have  put  us  off  with  scantier  measure  in 
their  subsequent  dealings  with  the  public. 
With  Mr.  Helps  it  has  been  otherwise ;  his 
last  work  is  the  most  thoughtful ;  and  if  he 
retains  the  habits  of  a  student,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  literary  labor,  we  may  confidently 
expect  from  him  productions  still  more  ex- 
cellent than  anything  he  has  given  us.  We 
do  not  think,  however,  that  he  will  surpass 
himself  by  turning  to  history.  We  should 
petition  for  a  second  series  of  Companions  of 
my  Solitude. 

The  first  work  on  our  list,  the  Essays  writ' 
ten  in  Intervals  of  Business,  has  no  attrac- 
tions for  us  whatever.  It  is  full  of  good  ad- 
vice which  no  one  will  gainsay,  and  no  one 
will  ever  think  of  applying ;  and  of  general 
truths,  so  very  true,  and  so  very  general,  that 
they  are  worth  nothing.  These  essays  seemed 
to  be  written  for  no  definite  purpose ;  they 
have  the  air  of  themes,  very  carefully  com- 
posed out  of  pure  love,  and  for  the  practice, 
of  composition.  Very  correct  is  our  official 
author,  very  formal  and  precise,  and  has  an 
excessive  love  for  giving  good  counsels.  He 
says,  shrewdly  enough,  that  "it  is  with  ad- 
vice as  with  taxation ;  we  can  endure  very 
little  of  either,  if  they  come  to  us  in  a  direct 
way."  But  this  does  not  check  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  goes  on  to  give  advice  about  this  very 
matter  of  advice,  telling  folks  where  and  how 
they  may  get  it.  Throughout  this  little 
volume  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  single 
sentence  that  would  provoke  dispute,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  not  a  single  sentence  of 
any  real  utility.  As  we  are  passing  in  re- 
view the  whole  of  Mr.  Helps's  works,  we  are 
compelled  to  say  thus  much  of  his  earliest 
production.  But  we  say  it  without  the  least 
asperity.  We  should  not  have  gone  out  of 
our  way  to  speak  a  word  in  disparagement 
of  these  essays.  Mr.  Helps  has  written  and 
thought  in  so  much  more  effective  manner 
since  their  publication,  that  he  would  proba- 
bly now  agree  with  us  that  many  of  them 
should  have  been  treated  as  college  exercises 
— themes  that  we  turn  into  Johnsonian  Eng- 
lish, or  Ciceronian  Latin,  and  there  leave. 
Practice  is  an  excellent  thing  in  composition, 
as  well  as  in  music  ;  but  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
listen  to  the  do,  re,  mi,  fa  of  the  finest  voice 
in  the  world. 


The  Claims  of  Labor,  and  the  accompany- 
ing essay  on  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor,  have  a  direct  and  serious 
object,  and  this  at  once  raises  them  into  a  far 
higer  character  than  their  predecessors. 
Here  the  author  writes  for  a  purpose,  and  a 
very  excellent  purpose.  If  we  do  not  dwell 
long  on  these  essays,  it  is  because  the  sub- 
jects of  them  have  at  other  tindes  occupied 
our  attention,  and  will  again  be  frequently 
discussed  in  our  pages.  Mr.  Helps,  how- 
ever, has  the  merit  of  calling  public  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  especially  to 
the  state  of  their  dwelling-houses,  at  a  time 
when  the  subject  had  not  become  quite  so 
familiar  to  men's  minds  as  it  is  at  present. 
The  Report  upon  the  Health  of  Towns  had 
been  lately  published,  and  he  was  amongst 
the  first  to  extend  the  information  collected 
by  it,  and  to  insist  upon  the  measures  which 
it  pointed  out.  The  relation,  too,  which  the 
employers  bear  to  those  they  employ,  whether 
as  domestic  servants  or  paid  artisans,  is  a 
subject  which  has  lately  risen  up  before  us 
in  all  its  vital  importanae  ;  and  even  a  little 
'*  moral  preachment "  on  the  topic  was  not 
altogether  out  of  place.  We  like  that  fine 
sense  which  Mr.  Helps,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, displays,  of  the  consideration  due  to 
the  domestic  servant  who  is  living  under 
your  roof.  A  very  galling  tyranny  may  be 
exercised  by  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

"  Only  think,"  he  says,  "  what  it  must  be  to 
sbare  one^s  home  with  one's  oppressor ;  to  have 
no  recurring  time  when  one  is  certain  tu  be  free 
from  those  harsh  wordi  and  unjust  censures, 
which  are  almost  more  than  blows,  ay,  even  to 
those  natures  wc  are  apt  to  fancy  so  hardened  to 
rebuke.  Imagine  the  doadness  of  heart  that  must 
prevail  in  that  poor  wretch  who  never  hears  the 
»weet  words  of  prai»e  or  of  encouragement. 
Many  mastors  of  families,  men  living  in  the  rapid 
current  of  the  world,  who  are  subject  to  a  variety 
of  impressions  which,  in  their  busy  minds,  are 
made  and  effaced  even  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day.  can  with  difficulty  e^jtimate  the  force  of  un- 
kind words  upon  those  whose  monotonous  life 
leaves  few  opportunities  of  effacing  any  unwel- 
come impressions." 

Still  more  important  is  it  that  the  capital- 
ist, the  great  employer  of  labor,  should 
understand  how  great  a  power,  and  with  it, 
how  great  a  trust  is  confided  to  his  hands. 

"  Can  a  man,"  says  our  autlior,  "  who  has  this 
destiny  intrusted  to  him,  imagine  that  his  vocation 
consists  merely  in  getting  together  a  lar^c  lump 
of  gold,  and  then  being  off  with  it  to  enjoy  it,  as 
he  fancies,  in  some  other  place ;  as  if,  indeed,  the 
parable  of  the  talents  were  to  be  taken  literally, 
and  that  a  man  should  tJkv\^V^\.V»Sw  V>r.  W^^  ^vft.'^>» 
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i>an  when  he  has  made  mnch  gold  and  silver  out 
of  little  ?" 

And  he  adds,  that  men  in  this  position  of 
life  would,  in  the  skilful  direction  and  hu- 
mane supervision  of  labor,  **  find  room  for 
the  exercise  of  all  the  powers  of  their  minds, 
of  their  best  affections,  and  of  whatever  was 
worthy  in  their  ambition." 

Nor  do  those  who  indirectly  employ  labor 
by  purchasing  articles,  and  giving  commis- 
sions, escape  from  all  responsibility  in  this 
matter ;  nor  does  our  author  fail  to  visit  them 
with  a  due  measure  of  reproof. 

"What  a  striking  instance,"  he  says,  "the 
treatment  of  the^e  poor  milliner  girls  is  of  the 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  employers!  1 
mean  of  those  who  immediately  superintend  this 
branch  of  labor,  and  of  those  who  cause  it.  Had 
the  former  t>een  the  least  aware  of  their  responsi- 
bility, would  they  have  hesitated  to  remonstrate 
against  the  unreason^ible  orders  of  their  custom- 
ers?  And  as  for  the  latter,  for  the  ladies  who 
expect  such  orders  to  be  complied  with,  how  su- 
blimely inconsiderate  of  the  comfort  of  those 
beneath  them  they  must  have  become.  I  repeat 
it  again  :  the  careless  cruelty  in  the  world  almost 
outweighs  the  rest." 

The  subject  of  the  second  essay  is  of  a 
practical  importance  that  scarcely  admits  of 
exaggeration.  When  multitudes  are  crowded 
together,  the  dwelling-houses  of  the  poor, 
the  ventilation  and  drainage  of  the  city,  be- 
come matters  of  the  most  momentous  conse- 
quence. f*oul  air,  foul  habits  of  living,  have 
been  the  source  of  all  our  plagues,  our 
choleras,  our  typhus  fevers,  our  pestilences 
of  every  description.  There  never  was  any 
other  source  for  these  scourges  of  man's  in- 
dolence or  cupidity.  There  never  was  a 
plague  that  had  any  other  origin  than  dirt 
and  idleness,  and  the  injustice  that  treads 
down  into  the  dirt.  However  such  plagues 
have  been  propagated  when  they  have  once 
reached  their  dreadful  maturity,  this  is  their 
only  origin.  You  must  look  into  the  alleys 
and  wt/nds  of  Constantinople  if  you  would 
know  why  the  plague  has  ever  travelled  to 
us  from  the  East:  it  originated  there,  just 
as  the  British  cholera  rises  upon  us,  the  na- 
tural exhalation  of  filth  and  impurity.  Mr. 
Helps  seems  to  be  occasionally  embarrassed 
by  some  presumed  objection  to  the  interfer- 
ence of  Government  in  these  sanitary  mea- 
sures. We  have  heard  some  outcries,  more 
or  less  sincere,  against  the  centralization 
which  certain  treasures  adopted  by  the  Le- 
gislature have  been  thought  to  favor.  The 
machinery  which  the  Legislature  had  em- 
ployed  baa  been  objected  to ;  and  it  V\a&  b^en 


said  that  our  local  or  municipal  governments 
ought  to  be  more  largely  intrusted  or  em- 
powered. But  we  never  heard  thai  any  sane 
man  had  objected  to  the  fact  of  legislation 
itself  being  applied  to  what  is  really  a  matter 
of  life  or  death  to  the  community.  We  can 
hardly  believe  that  any  one  could  be  so  ut- 
terly witless  and  besotted  as  to  think  this  a 
proper  occasion  for  exercising  his  jealousy 
against  the  interference  of  Government.  It 
is  quite  true  that  there  is  a  class  of  cases 
where  the  end  is  most  desirable,  and  where 
yet  that  interference  is  deprecated.  And 
why?  Because  legislation  cannot  accom- 
plish the  end  proposed.  To  secure  to  each 
man  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  labor  would 
be  infinitely  desirable.  Government  ought 
to  do  it — if  it  could.  But  it  cannot;  and 
therefore  it  is  we  oppose  any  legislative  at- 
tempt to  regulate  the  rate  of  wages.  The 
attempt  would  only  aggravate  the  mischief 
it  sought  to  remedy. 

Where  there  is  a  good  end  to  be  attained, 
which  cannot  be  secured  by  separate  and 
individual  effort,  and  which  can  be  attiuned 
by  an  effort  of  the  national  will  through  the 
organs  of  Government,  there  you  have  made 
out  an  indisputable  case  for  the  interference 
of  the  Legislature.  It  is  not  a  good  end  if 
it  be  not  worth  the  costly  or  cumbrous  ma- 
chinery you  put  in  motion  to  accomplish  it. 
In  that  case  it  is  a  slight  and  trivial  object. 
Now,  great  sanitary  measures  answer  entirely 
to  the  criterion  we  have  given ;  they  are  of 
indisputable  utility,  worth  any  conceivable 
cost.  The  object  to  be  attained  is  one  which 
requires  co-operation,  which  cannot  be  at- 
tained by  separate  and  voluntary  efforts ;  and 
it  is  one  within  the  scope  and  power  of  legis- 
lation. "The  Athenian  in  the  comedy," 
writes  Mr.  Helps,  **  wearied  of  war,  concludes 
a  separate  peace  with  the  enemy  for  himself, 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  servant."  But 
it  is  only  in  the  comedy  that  such  a  separate 
peace  is  possible.  And  it  would  be  a  still 
grosser  fiction  that  would  represent  any  one 
of  our  citizens,  buried  in  the  living  mass  of 
a  town  population,  making  a  private  treaty 
against  foul  air  and  filthy  drainage,  for  him- 
self, his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  servant. 
If  his  neighbor  can  make  money  by  poison- 
ing the  air,  or  if  he  has  but  a  senseless  or 
depraved  nostril,  the  whole  district  must 
suffer. 

Friends  in  Council,  «  Series  of  Readings 

and  Discovrse  thereon,   has  more  of  original 

matter  than  either  of  its  predecessors  ;  and 

the  device  adopted  of  interspersing  fictitious 

\  coTiN«T^^\\Qiu  yi\0;x  the  essays,  gives  relief  and 
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variety  to  the  composition.  The  anthor,  who 
takes  tbe  name  of  Mihertm,  is  supposed  to 
read  his  several  papers  before  bis  friends — 
Dunsford,  a  clergyman — and  Ellesmere,  a 
barrister.  After  the  essay,  a  conversation 
ensues  either  on  the  subject  of  it,  or  on  some 
other  topic  which  it  may  have  sug^sted, 
and  which  is  not  always  very  closely  con- 
nected with  the  essay.  We  notice  that, 
when  the  "Reading  "  has  been  rather  dull, 
the  "  Discourse,"  hy  a  just  corapensalion,  is 
more  sprightly  than  usual.  Thus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  is  never  allowed  to  flsg 
for  any  length  of  time;  although  here  also 
it  is  sometimes  tried  by  that  theme-like  writ- 
ing we  hate  spoken  of  before.  Essays  on 
"  Truth,"  on  "  Greatness,"  have  a  very  for- 
midable aspect.  He  who  has  anything  of 
his  own  on  topics  like  these  should  tell  it  us 
at  once,  and  with  as  little  prefatory  or  formal 
matter  as  posuble.  We  do  not  want  the 
whole  skeleton  of  an  essay  for  one  single 
pound  of  Besh.  Here  is  "An  Essay  upon 
History,"  which  does  not  occupy  a  very  long 
space,  hut  where  we  have  the  subject  laid 
out  in  regular  sections.  1.  Why  History 
should  be  read ;  2.  How  History  should  be 
read ;  3.  By  whom  History  should  be  writ- 
ten ;  and  so  forth.  Why,  it  is  dreary  as 
land -measuring.  All  this  superficial  mea- 
surement, BO  many  acres  of  bog,  so  many  of 
pasture,  we  could  willingly  dispense  with. 
If  you  have  any  edible  root,  or  but  a  wild- 
flower  gathered  from  a  hedge,  give  us  that, 
and  give  it  at  once.  One  is  not  to  survey  a 
whole  district  every  time  one  digs  out  a  po- 
tato. 

The  character  of  Ellesmere  is  well  sua- 
tained  throughout  the  conversations;  it  is 
quite  a  life-like  and  dramatic  sketch.  He 
talks  neither  better  nor  worse  than  many  a 
clear-headed  barrister  of  Westminster  Hall. 
Under  a  glittering  hardness  of  manner  he 
retains  kind  feelings  and  genuine  convictions. 
Such  men  as  ElIeBcnere  every  one  has  en- 
countered. They  repel  you  at  first  by  their 
flippancy,  their  bounHless  impudence  of  asser- 
tion, and  their  perpetual  air  of  mockery  and 
derision :  you  think  they  have  neither  love 
for  anything,  nor  faith  in  anything ;  but,  on 
closer  acquainiance,  they  are  found  really  to 
have  a  heart  under  that  jingling  coat  of  mail 
which  they  carry  over  it.  I^et  us  give  a 
specimen  of  the  lighter  manner  of  Ellesmere. 
An  Essay  on  Education  baa  been  read. 
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derapin,  normal  Urmt,  Natitnial  Society,  British 
schools,  iDtenninablequestiona  about  how  religion 
might  be  separated  altogether  from  secular  edo' 
cation,  or  so  mach  religion  taught  ts  all  religiona 
sect*  could  agree  in.  These  are  sll  very  good 
(hJnga  for  people  to  discuss,  1  dare  say  ;  but  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  subject  sits  heavy  on  my 
soal.  1  meet  a  man  of  iDanhaastible  dulneat,and 
he  talks  to  ma  for  three  hours  upon  some  great 
snbject — this  very  one  of  education,  for  instance 
—till  I  sit  entranced  by  stapidity,  thinking  tbe 
while,  'And  this  is  what  we  are  to  become  by 
education — to  be  like  you  7*    Then  I  see  a  man 

like  D ,  a  judicious,  reasonable,  conversaUe 

being,  knowing  how  to  be  silent,  too — a  man  to 
ffo  through  a  campaign  with — and  I  find  be  can- 

"  ifilwrfon,— This  sort  of  contrast  is  just  the 
thing  to  strike  yon,  Ellesmere  \  and  yet  yon  hnow 
as  well  as  any  of  ns,  that  to  bring  forward  such 
coolnsts  by  way  of  depreciating  education  wonld 
be  most  unreasonable.    .    .    . 

"EUfimere.—l  wanted  to  tell  you  that  I  think 
you  are  quite  rijitbt,  Mllverton,  in  saying  a  good 
deal  about  uiultifariousneBs  ofpursuJL  You  see 
a  wretch  of  a  pedant,  who  knows  all  aboat  tetra- 
meters, or  atatntes  of  nses,  bnt  who  can  hardly 
answer  his  cblld  a  qnection  as  they  walk  about 
the  garden  together.  The  man  has  never  given 
a  g<x)d  thought  or  look  to  nature.  Well,  then, 
again,  what  a  stn|rid  thing  it  is  that  we  are  not 
all  tanghl  music  Why  learn  the  language  of 
many  portions  of  mankind,  and  leave  the  univer- 
sal langosge  of  the  feelings  as  you  would  call  it, 
unlearnt ! 

"  Miherum. — I  quite  agree  with  yon  ;  but  I 
thought  you  always  set  your  face,  or  rather  your 
ears,  against  music. 

"  Dunj/orrf.— So  did  I. 

"  BHeimere.— I  should  like  to  know  all  sbont 
it.  It  is  not  to  my  mind  that  a  cultivated  man 
should  be  quite  thrown  out  by  any  topic  of  con- 
versation, or  tliat  there  should  be  anj  form  of  hu- 
man endeavor  or  accomplishment  which  he  haa 
no  conception  of." 

In  the  quotation  we  shall  next  give,  it  is  the 
good  aenseof  Milverton  which  perhaps  takes 
Uie  lead.  The  essay  haa  been  oa  Public  Im- 
provements, and  this  is  partof  tbe  conversa- 
tion which  ensues  . — 

"  En«im*r«.— Another  very  merciful  eaeay  ! 
When  we  had  once  sot  upon  the  subject  of  Bsiit- 
tary  improvements,  f  thought  we  should  soon  be 
five-rathom  deep  in  blue  books,  reporu,  intermi- 
nable queaiions  of  sewerage,  and  horrors  of  all 
kinds. 

"  jHiiterdwi,— It  wonld  be  difficult  to  aay  too 
much  about  sanitary  matters— that  is,  if  by  say- 
ing much  one  could  gain  attention.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  most  frnitfot  sonrce  of  physical 
evil  to  mankind  bis  been  imoare  air,  arising  from 
circumstances  which  might  nave  been  obviated. 
Plague  and  pestilence  of  all  kinds— cretinism, 
too,  and  all  scrofulous  disorders— are  probably 
mere  i\uestiQiu  of  ^<nti&WiK»i. 
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"  EUesmere. — Seriously  speakiog,  I  quite  agree 
with  you.  And  what  delights  me  iu  sanitary  im- 
provements is,  that  they  can  hardly  do  harm. 
Give  a  poor  man  good  air,  and  you  do  not  dimin- 
ish his  self-reliance.  You  only  add  to  his  health 
and  vigor — make  more  of  a  man  of  him.  .  .  . 
There  is  an  immensity  of  nonsense  uttered  about 
making  people  happy,  which  is  to  be  done,  ac- 
cordhsg  to  nappiness -mongers,  by  quantities  of 
sugar  and  tea,  and  such  like  things.  One  knows 
the  importance  of  food,  but  there  is  no  Elysium 
to  be  got  out  of  it. 

.**  Milverton. — I  know  what  you  mean.  Sup- 
pose you  could  give  them  oceans  of  tea  and  moun- 
tains of  sugar,  and  abundance  of  any  luxury  that 
you  choose  to  imagine,  but  at  the  same  time  you 
inserted  a  hungry,  envious  spirit ;  and  then  what 
have  you  done  ?  .  .  •  You  do  not  know  what 
injury  you  ma^  do  a  man,  when  you  destroy  all 
reverence  in  him.  It  will  be  found  out  8ome  day 
thai  men  derive  more  pleasure  and  wofit  from  hav' 

ing  superior »  than  from  having  inferiors 

To  come  to  minor  matters.  U  is  a  great  pity  that 
the  system  of  buildinff  upon  leases  should  be  so 
commonly  adopted.  Nobody  expects  to  live  out 
the  leasehold  term  which  he  taxes  to  build  upon. 
C.  always  says  that  the  modern  lath-and-plaster 
svstem  is  a  wickedness  ;  and  upon  my  word  I 
tnink  he  is  right.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  how 
a  man  can  make  up  his  mind  to  build,  or  do  any- 
thing else,  in  a  temporary,  slight,  insincere 
fashion.  What  has  a  man  to  say  for  himself  who 
must  sum  up  the  doings  of  his  life  in  this  way, 
'  I  chiefly  employed  myself  in  making  and  selling 
things,  wiiich  seemed  to  be  good,  and  were  not, 
and  nobody  has  occasion  to  bless  me  for  anything 
I  have  done  ?' 

"  EUesmere. — Humph  !  you  put  it  mildly.  But 
the  man  has  made,  perhaps,  seven  per  cent,  of  his 
money ;  or,  if  he  has  made  no  per  cent,  he  has 
ruined  several  men  of  his  own  trade,  which  is 
not  to  go  for  nothing  when  a  man  is  taking  stock 
of  his  good  deeds." 

Recreation  is  a  favorite  subject  with  our 
author.  We  have  an  essay  on  it  here.  He 
is  very  solicitouB  that  amusement  should  be 
found  for  the  people ;  our  own  notion  is  that 
people  will  best  amuse  themselves,  and  that 
it  would  be  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to 
attempt  to  do  this  for  them.  However,  there 
are  many  good  things  on  this  subject  in  Mr. 
Helps's  £s8ay. 

"  If  ever  a  people,"  he  says,  "  required  to  be 
amused,  it  is  we  sad-hearted  Anglo-Saxons. 
Heavy  eaters,  hard  thinkers;  oAen  given  up  to 
a  peculiar  melancholy  of  our  own,  with  a  climate 
that,  for  months  together,  would  frown  away 
mirth  if  it  could — many  of  us  with  very  gloomy 
thoughts  about  our  hereafter  :  if  ever  there  were 
a  people  who  should  avoid  increasing  their  dul- 
ness  by  al  work  and  no  play,  we  are  that  peo- 
ple. *  They  took  their  pleasure  sadly,'  says 
Froiseart,*  *  after  their  fashion.'  We  need  not 
ABk  of  wb&t  oation  Froissart  wa&  speakvng?^ 


See  that  Dutchman,  how  lumpish,  how 
very  fat  he  gets — he  is  the  very  person 
who  ought  to  dance,  and  he  stands  look- 
mg  on.  But  your  Dutchman  does  not 
want  to  dance.  Foreigners  marvel  how 
Englishmen  can  spend  their  Sunday  as  they 
do — 60  very  monotonously,  as  it  seems — they 
have  no  idea  how  very  agreeable  mere  rest 
is  to  the  man  who  has  been  energetically  oc- 
cupied the  whole  week.  "All  work  and  no 
play,"  sounds  very  terrible ;  but  ask  any  man 
when  he  has  been  most  happy,  and  he 
will  tell  you  when  he  was  absorbed  in  his 
work,  when  play  would  have  been  a  mere 
hindrance,  wnen  the  mere  pleasure  of  reliev- 
ed attention,  or  of  quick  animal  movement 
after  one  constrained  position,  was  all  the 
amusement  he  could  have  welcomed.  Work 
is  tne  greatest  pleasure*  we  have — while  it  is 
the  predominant  habit,  and  no  longer.  Re- 
member this,  you  busy  philanthropists. 

The  subject  of  slavery  occupies  a  very 
prominent  place  ;  several  consecutive  Read- 
ings are  devoted  to  it.  The  whole  b  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  existence  of  negro  slavery 
in  the  southern  states  of  America.  Mr. 
Helps  combats  every  excuse  that  has  been 
brought  forward  in  its  defence,  and  argues 
that  It  is  as  needless  as  it  b  cruel  and  unjust. 

We  ourselves  will  not  for  a  moment  attempt 
to  justify  what  is  plainly  opposed  to  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  morality.  We  would  beg 
leave  simply  to  suggest  that  these  great  laws 
of  morality  present  us  with  a  model  of  human 
conduct  to  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  human 
societies  will  one  day  attain.  But  human  so- 
cieties, in  the  course  of  this  progress,  cannot 
be  altogether  governed  by  such  rules.  A  per- 
fect morality  is  the  last  thing  to  be  realized. 
The  law  of  progress  being  assumed,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  humanity  should  pass  through 
many  phases  by  no  means  reconcilable  to  the 
pure  laws  of  morality.  Such  are  all  Roman 
empires,  all  Indian  conquests,  all  coloniza- 
tions where  the  hunting-field  of  the  aborigi- 
nes is  coverted  into  a  corn-field,  and  the  na- 
tive inhabitants  driven  back  and  exterminated, 
and  perhaps  many  other  achievements  and 
institutions  of  human  societies  which  are  not 
even  suspected  at  present  of  having  any  taint 
of  immorality. 

Touching  this  very  subject  of  slavery,  we 
see  that  in  early  and  patriarchal  times  it  was 
the  necessary  form  which  the  relation  took  be- 
tween the  owner  of  land  or  flocks  and  his  la- 
borer. It  is  here  the  natural  predecessor  of 
our  preseqt  system  of  payment  by  wages. 
Money  payment  of  wages,  it  is  plain,  could 
\\ia\^  itf>  ^W.^  UU  money  was  in  general 
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use — till  markets  had  been  formed — till 
something  of  trade  and  commerce  had  been 
established.  In  earliest  times  the  landlord 
must  pay  his  laborer  by  supplying  him  with 
food  and  clothing.  But  the  laborer  could 
not  save  up  his  food  for  the  period  of  old  age 
or  the  days  of  sickness.  Presuming,  there- 
fore, that  the  owner  of  land  or  flocks  was  to 
keep  possession  of  his  property,  that  arrange- 
ment which  we  denominate  slavery  was  the 
only  equitable  one  which  could  be  made.  If 
the  wealthy  patriarch  were  to  say  to  his  la- 
borer, I  will  feed  and  clothe  you  so  long  as 
you  are  willing  to  serve  me,  and  do  serve 
me,  the  result  would  be,  that  in  sickness  and 
in  old  age  the  laborer  would  be  utterly  des- 
titute. The  only  fair  bargain  that  could  be 
made  was  just  thb,  to  buy  the  labor  of  the 
man  for  his  whole  life,  by  sustaining  him  for 
his  whole  life.  The  laborer  must  become  his 
bondsman. 

There  is  also  another  origin  of  slavery 
odious  enough — that  of  war.  Here  the  cap- 
tive is  only  spared  from  death  to  be  made  an 
unwilling  drudge  for  life.  Slavery  may  then 
become  one  of  the  most  terrible  curses  and 
crimes  of  a  community.  We  merely  point 
out  that  there  is  a  state  of  society  in  which 
it  is  inevitable.  With  the  introduction  of 
commerce  better  forms  of  relationship  be- 
tween landlord  and  laborer  become  possible, 
and  are,  or  ought  to  be,  adopted. 

Now,  reverting  to  the  case  before  us  of  the 
southern  states  of  America,  we  presume  that 
an  advocate  of  their  cause  would  urge  that, 
owing  to  the  simplicity  and  ignorance  of  the 
black  population,  and  their  careless  and  im- 
provident character,  the  system  of  paying 
for  labor  by  wages  would  be  as  inapplicable 
here  as  in  those  early  and  patriarchal  times 
we  have  been  alluding  to.  Here,  also,  the 
best  forms  of  the  bargain  for  both  parties 
would  be  to  buy  the  labor  of  the  man  for  his 
whole  life,  by  taking  care  of  him  for  his 
whole  life. 

We  do  not  acquiesce  in  this  reasoning ;  at 
the  same  time  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  it 
requires  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
negro  population  than  we  can  possibly  pos- 
sess, to  determine  how  far  it  ought  to  carry 
conviction.  But  presuming  that  it  b  a  fair 
defence,  there  can  be  surely  no  doubt  that  it 
would  be  most  desirable  to  cultivate  a  provi- 
dent and  reflective  character  in  the  negro,  so 
far  as  this  can  be  done  during  the  continu- 
ance of  slavery,  in  order  that  a  better  system 
may  be  introduced.  That  slavery  brings 
with  it  a  terrible  abuse  of  power,  must  be 
admitted  by  every  one.  Grantinff,  therefore, 
that  no  better  form  of  relationship  could  at 


present  be  established  between  landlord  and 
laborer,  it  must  be  in6nitely  desirable  to 
prepare  the  way  for  a  better.  Here  it  is  that 
we  take  up  the  controversy  against  the  plan- 
ters. Instead  of  doing  their  best  to  prepare 
the  negro  population  for  a  better  system 
(which,  if  once  established,  would  be  to  their 
own  advantage  as  well),  they  do  their  utmost 
to  oppose  the  education  of  the  slave,  which  is 
the  only  means  of  preparation  they  have  in 
their  power.  In  some  provinces  to  educate  a 
slave  IS  treated  as  a  crimmal  act ;  but  doubt- 
less there  are  very  different  laws  and  customs 
amongst  different  states  and  different  masters. 
It  is  here,  however,  that  we  join  issue  with 
the  planters.  We  do  not  like,  and  do  not  call 
for,  sudden  changes ;  we  have  always  sought 
to  allay  rather  than  to  excite  the  popular 
agitation  of  this  topic.  If  the  existmg  sys- 
tem is  the  only  one  at  present  practicable« 
we  must,  of  force,  accept  it.  We  shall  not 
tell  the  planter,  in  the  high  vein  of  certain 
moralists — if  you  and  your  white  brethren 
cannot  cultivate  this  soil  without  slave- 
labor,  go  to  some  other  soil  and  to  some 
other  climate.  Such  high  heroic  maxims  of 
morality,  which  we  have  not  to  practise  our- 
selves, It  is  of  very  little  use  to  preach  to 
others.  But  we  do  say  that,  by  opposing 
the  education  of  the  slave,  the  planters  are 
rendering  all  but  impossible  that  gradual 
change  from  one  system  to  the  other,  whieh 
would  be  so  much  for  the  benefit  of  both 
parties.  The  ignorance  of  the  slave  may 
Keep  him  usfit  for  manumission,  but  it  will 
not  secure  him  from  the  access  of  passion, 
and  from  sudden  or  violent  attempts  to  ob- 
tain his  liberty. 

Mr.  Helps  takes  8ome»pains  to  show  that 
the  negro  is  of  the  same  species  as  the  white 
man.  What  if  he  were  not  ?  What  if  the 
black  population  of  Africa  sprang  originally 
from  a  different  stock — their  resemblance  to 
ourselves  would  not  be  the  less  on  this  acr 
count.  We  are  far  from  wishing  to  throw 
the  least  doubt  upon  the  question ;  we  would 
merely  observe,  that  the  advocate  of  perma- 
nent slavery,  if  such  there  be,  would  gain 
nothing  by  his  doctrine  of  races.  The  negro 
is  a  man,  just  as  certainly  whether  you  call 
him  a  variety  or  a  new  species.  The  differ- 
ence between  him  and  ourselves  is  neither 
greater  nor  less ;  the  bond  of  brolherhood  is 
the  same. 

We  pass  on  somewhat  rapidly,  that  we 
may  reserve  space  for  the  last,  and  in  our 
opinion  the  far  most  interesting,  of  Mr. 
Helps's  essays.  In  the  Companions  of  my 
Solitude^  we  at  Uiv^lVi  V»kA\&vi^«!^'^  ^ 
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we  cannot  but  tbink  most  bave  bad  some 
connection  witb  tbe  official  state  and  cbarac- 
ter  of  our  autbor.  He  now  comes  before  us 
as  tbe  retired  student  and  meditative  man. 
He  saunters  tbrougb  tbe  woods  or  over  the 
downs,  revolving  tbe  bard  problems  of  social 
pbilosopbj.  He  is  accompanied  only  by  bis 
tbougbts  ;  and  tbese,  wbicb  are  tbe  compan- 
ions of  bis  solitude,  be  gives  us  in  an  easy, 
unrestrained  manner.  He  bas  become  an 
erring  and  perplexed  mortal,  like  one  of  our- 
selves, and  therefore  bas  become  instructive ; 
be  is  open  to  dispute,  and  therefore  suggests 
and  teaches  something.  There  is  but  one 
way  of  being  always  correct,  and  agreeing 
with  everybody  ;  it  is  to  say  nothing  that  can 
be  of  possible  use  to  any  one.  Mr.  Helps 
closes  his  volume  with  a  chapter  on  the  "art 
of  leaving  off,"  and  evidently  flatters  himself 
that  be  has  practised  the  art  to  perfection  in 
tbe  present  instance.  But  if  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  leaving  off  too  soon,  Mr.  Helps  has 
not  been  so  successful  as  he  imagines.  He 
leaves  off  here  a  great  deal  too  soon. 

"When  in  the  country,"  it  is  thus  the  book 
opens,  "  I  live  mnch  alone ;  and  as  I  wander  over 
downs  and  commons,  and  through  lanes  with  lofty 
hedges,  many  thoughts  come  into  my  mind.  1 
find,  too,  the  same  ones  come  again  and  again, 
and  are  spiritual  companions.  At  times  they  in- 
sist upon  being  with  me,  and  are  resolutely  intru- 
sive. I  think  I  will  describe  them,  that  so  I  may 
have  more  mastery  over  them 

"  I  think  often  of  the  hopes  of  the  race  here,  of 
what  is  to  become  of  our  western  civilization,  and 
what  can  be  made  of  it.  Others  may  pursue 
science  or  art,  and  I  long  to  do  so  too;  but  1  can- 
not help  thinking  of  the  state  and  fortune  of  large 
masses  of  mankind,  and  hoping  that  thought  may 
do  something  for  them.  After  all  my  cogitations, 
my  mind  generally  returns  to  one  thing,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people.  For  want  of  general  ctdti- 
vaiion^  Jww  much  individual  excellence  is  crippled. 
Of  what  avail,  for  example,  is  it  for  any  one  of  us 
to  have  surmounted  any  social  terror,  or  any  su- 
perstition, while  his  neighbors  lie  sunk  in  it  ?  His 
conduct  in  reference  to  them  becomes  a  constaut 
care  and  burden. 

"  Meditating  upon  general  improvement,  I  often 
tbink  a  great  aeal  about  the  climate  in  these  parts 
of  the  world  ;  and  I  see  that  without  much  hus- 
bandry of  our  means  and  resources,  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  be  anything  but  low  barbarians.  The 
difficulty  of  living  at  all  in  a  cold,  damp,  destruc- 
tive climate  is  great.  Socrates  went  about  with 
very  scanty  clothing,  and  men  praise  his  wisdom 
in  caring  so  little  for  the  goods  of  this  life.  He 
ate  sparingly  and  of  mean  food.  TJuU  is  not  the 
v)ay^  I  suspect^  that  we  can  maJee  a  philosopher 
here.  Here  we  must  make  prudence  one  of  the 
tuhstantial  mriues. 

**  One  thing,  though,  I  see,  and  that  is  that  there 


does  not  gO  in  stem  contest  with  the  nigged  world 
around  us,  in  tbe  endeavor  to  compel  nature  to 

Sive  us  our  birthright,  but  in  fighting  with  '  strong 
elusions'  of  all  kinds,  or  rather  of  putting  up  ob- 
stacles which  we  laboriously  knock  down  again. 
Law,  for  example — what  u  loss  is  there ;  of  time, 
of  heart,  of  love,  of  leisure !  There  are  ^ood  men 
whose  minds  are  set  upon  improving  the  law ;  bat 
I  doubt  whether  any  of  them  are  prepared  to  go 

far  enough 

"  There  are  many  things  done  now  in  the  law 
at  great  expense  ly  private  individuals,  wlUch 
ought  to  be  done  for  all  by  officers  of  the  State. 
It  is  as  if  each  individual  had  to  make  a  road  for 
himself  whenever  he  went  out,  instead  of  using 
the  King's  highway." 

The  whole  passage  is  studded  witb  thought 
If  we  bave  abridged  it  in  our  extract,  it  bas 
been  only  to  save  space :  we  would  more 
willingly  have  quoted  without  any  omission 
or  interruption.  We  pause  in  tbe  last  para- 
graph to  carry  out  a  little  further  the  obser- 
vation it  contains.  Government  pays  the 
judges,  but  leaves  the  suitor  to  pay  for  all 
the  preparatory  services  necessary  to  bring 
his  cause  before  him  to  be  adjudicated. 
Even  officers  of  the  court  are  paid  by  fees. 
One  of  the  commissions  for  inquiring  into  tbe 
law  bas  recommended  tbe  substitution  of  a 
salary  from  Goverment  instead  of  this  mode 
of  remuneration.  The  recommendation,  we 
believe,  in  some  cases,  has  been  already  at- 
tended to.  But,  as  Mr.  Helps  suggests, 
much  more  might  be  done  for  the  relief  of 
the  suitor.  There  is  a  well-known  passage 
in  Biackstone,  wherein  be  tells  us  that  kings, 
lords,  and  commons,  army  and  navy,  customs 
and  taxes,  have  all  for  their  great  ultimate 
object,  to  seat  a  judge  upon  the  bench,  and 
put  twelve  jurymen  in  tbe  jury-box.  But 
kings,  lords  and  commons,  and  tbe  rest  of 
these  imposing  powers  bave  accomplished 
their  task  very  inefficiently,  if,  before  tbe 
suitor  can  have  the  benefit  of  judge  and  jury, 
he  must  pay  the  doorkeepers  most  exorbi- 
tantly. 

It  has  at  first  a  certain  air  of  plausibility, 
to  say,  that  he  who  wants  to  go  to  law  must 
pay  the  expenses  of  it.  But,  in  reality,  those 
reap  most  completely  the  benefit  of  an  estab* 
lis  bed  sy8te»  of  jurisprudence  who  never  have 
occasion  to  go  to  law.  To  throw  tbe  expen- 
ses of  justice  on  the  hapless  suitor  is  by  no 
means  equitable.  As  far  as  possible  tbe 
whole  society  ought  to  take  upon  itself  the 
burden,  and  tbe  costs  of  administering  jus- 
tice. We  say  as  far  as  possible,  because 
there  are  certain  services  which  an  attorney 
renders  to  bis  client,  which  it  would  not  be 
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salaried  functionary.    They  would  not  be  so 
effectually  performed. 

Of  course  we  know  that  we  are  laying 
down  general  principles,  out  of  bearing  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  and  we 
confess  that  there  is  little  pleasure  or  profit 
in  contemplating  schemes  to  which  he  has  so 
decisive  an  answer  at  hand — no  funds,  no 
ways  and  means.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course 
of  our  reading  on  this  subject  of  law  reform, 
we  remember  to  have  fallen  in  with  a  scheme 
or  proposition  which — setting  aside  the  fiscal 
objections — won  considerably  upon  us.  Of 
all  impracticable  schemes  it  seemed  to  us  the 
least  unreasonable.  It  was  this — to  leave 
the  function  of  the  attorney  at  present  un- 
touched, but  to  join  the  barrister  with  the 
judge — having  a  bar  appointed  and  paid  by 
Government.  A  blow  at  the  independence 
of  the  bar,  it  will  be  said,  in  the  first  place. 
But  in  these  days  of  a  free  press  and  a  re- 
presentative Parliament,  no  political  mischief 
can  ensue  from  such  a  measure.  We  may 
proceed  to  discuss  it,  as  it  would  simply 
affect  our  jurisprudence. 

The  anonymous  author  of  this  proposal 
looks  upon  the  saving  of  the  fee  paid  to  the 
counsel  as  the  least  part  of  the  benefit  to 
result  from  it.    He  is  of  opinion  that  it  would 
ultimately  lead  to  the  framing  of  a  simple 
intelligible  code,  both  of  substantial  law  and 
of   procedure,  and  thus,  indirectly,  sweep 
away  the  causes  of  delay  and  of  expendi- 
ture.    The  bar,  under  this  system,  would 
consist  of  a  body  of  men  who  had  thoroughly 
studied  the  law,  and  from  whom  the  judges 
would  be  selected,  who  would  act  ss  assist- 
ants to  justice,  not  as  engaged  partisans  of 
the  client.     Some  system  of  advocacy  is 
required,  because  the  suitors  can  very  rarely 
state  their  own  case,  and  the  law  bearing  on 
it,  with  distinctness,  nor  marshal  the  evidence 
they  have  to  bring  into  court.     But  this  is 
the  utmost  duty  of  an  advocate,  if  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  the  true  end  to  be 
sought  for.    Zeal  for  the  client  which  carries 
him  farther  than  this,  is  zeal  for  injustice. 
The  existing  system  of  advocacy  presents  us 
with  the  very  immoral  practice,  and  the  alto- 
gether most  anomalous    proceeding,   of  a 
highly  cultivated  lawyer  not  only  stating  the 
truth  and  the  evidence  on  one  mde,  (which 
is  all  that  justice  requires  or  admits,)  but 
exercising  his  utmost  ingenuity  to  disguise 
the  truth,  to  distort  the  law,  and  to  shut  out 
the  evidence  upon  the  opposite  side.     All 
this  leads  to  a  perpetual  entanglement  of  the 
law  itself;  whereas  the  bar  ought,  in  reality, 
to  nresent  to  us  a  cultivated  and  laborious 


class  of  men,  who  had  made  jurisprudence 
their  great  study,  and  who  were  there  to  ex- 
pound the  law  to  such  as  needed  advice,  to 
conduct  the  causes  of  such  as  had  causes  to 
try,  to  be  the  great  depositaries  of  the  learn- 
ing and  science  of  jurisprudence,  and  have 
it  for  their  object  and  ambition  to  advance 
the  jurisprudence  of  their  country.  The 
publicity  with  which  their  functions  would 
be  performed,  the  intellectual  nature  of  those 
functions,  and  the  fact  that  the  judges  would 
be  chosen  from  their  body,  our  author  argues, 
would  be  sufficient  security  that  they  would 
not  grow  sluggish  or  neglectful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  As  to  displays  of 
oratory — if  oratory  be  regarded  as  an  appeal 
to  passion — he  boldly  asserts  that  a  court  of 
justice  is  not  a  fit  arena  for  it.  8uch  elo- 
quence may  be  carried  into  Parliament,  into 
public  meetings  of  a  hundred  descriptions ; 
and  there  is  the  pulpit  and  the  lecture-room 
for  the  display  of  oratory  of  a  reflective  and 
imaginative  cast.  But  there  is  an  eloquence 
which  consists  in  lucid,  succinct  statement  of 
law  and  of  facts ;  this,  which  has  been  often 
described  as  the  eloquence  of  the  bench,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  of  the  bar,  is  the 
only  species  which  it  is  at  all  desirable  to 
cultivate  in  a  court  of  justice.  Such  are  the 
outlines  of  our  author's  scheme,  and  his 
reasons  for  it.  But  we  have  no  wish  to  enter 
further  into  what  bears  so  evidently  the  cha- 
racter of  a  quite  imaginary  reform. 

From  the  law  Mr.  Helps  takes  us  ta  the 
church,  and  to  some  of  the  delicate  questions 
which  are  now  agitated  with  respect  to  it. 
This  is  a  topic  on  which  he  both  interests 
and  tantalizes  us.  Whether  from  a  prudent 
restraint,  or  a  timidity  not  inexcusable,  there 
is  evidently  much  in  his  thoughts  on  this 
subject  which  he  withholds.  When  we  ex- 
press a  wish  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Helps 
would  speak  out  fully  on  this  topic,  it  is  not 
because  we  expect,  or  ought  rationally  to 
expect,  any  novelty  upon  questions  so  long 
agitated,  but  because,  if  we  mistake  not,  he 
is  one  of  a  party  amongst  English  laymen 
who  have  become  important  by  their  num- 
bers, their  intelligence,  and  their  piety.  They 
belong  to  the  national  church ;  they  do  not 
desire  to  quit  it ;  but  they  desire,  in  some 
way  which  we  do  not  clearly  understand,  to 
render  its  ritual  and  its  discipline  more  efieo- 
tive.  We  should  wish  persons  of  this  des- 
cription to  explain  themselves  distinctly. 
The  following  intimations  of  opinion  we  our- 
selves read  with  interest,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  felt  a  little  tantalized  that  they  were 
I  not  more  than  intimations  :-* 
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**A8  i  went  along,  I  thonght  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  of  what  might  be  its  future  for- 
tunes. One*8  acquaintances  who  meet  one  in  the 
streets  shrug  their  shoulders  and  exclaim,  *  What 
a  state  the  Church  is  in !  Oh  that  these  questions 
that  divide  it  had  never  been  raised  !*  I  do  not 
Agree  with  them,  and  sometimes  I  tell  them  so. 
If  there  are  these  great  differences  amongst 
thoughtful  men  about  great  subjects,  why  should 
they  (the  differences)  ^  stifled  ?  Are  we  always 
to  be  walking  about  as  masked  figures  7 

**  For  my  own  part,  it  has  long  appeared  to  me 
that  our  Church  stands  upon  foundations  which 
need  more  breadth  and  soiidity,  botli  as  it  regards 
the  hold  it  ought  to  have  on  the  reason,  and  on 
the  affection  of  its  members.     .... 

"As  regards  affection,  how  can  any  but  those 
who  are  naturally  devout  and  affectionate,  which 
is  not  the  largest  class,  have  an  affectionate  re- 
gard for  anything  which  presents  so  cold  and 
formal  an  appearance  as  the  Church  of  England  ? 
The  services  are  too  Icmg,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
are  surrounded  by  the  most  prosaic  circumstances. 
Too  many  sermons  are  preached ;  and  yet,  after 
all,  too  little  is  made  by  preaching.  Order,  de- 
cency, cleanliness,  propriety,  and  very  often  good 
sense,  are  to  be  seen  in  full  force  in  Anglican 
Churches  once  a  week ;  but  there  is  a  deficiency 
of  heartiness. 

"  The  perfection  to  be  aimed  at,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  and  so  I  have  said  before,  would  be  a  Church 
with  a  very  simvle  creeds  and  very  f^rand  ritual^ 
and  a  useful  and  devoted  priesthood.  But  these 
combinations  are  only  in  utopiHS,  blessed  islands, 
and  other  fabulous  place-s  :  no  vessel  enters  their 
ports,  /(tr  they  are  a.n  yet  only  in  the  minds  of 
Vumshtful  men. 

"In  forming  such  an  imaginary  Church,  there 
certainly  are  some  things  that  might  be  adopted 
from  the  Roman  CathoHcj».  The  other  day  I  was 
at  Rouen.  1  went  to  8ee  the  grand  old  cathedral. 
The  great  western  doors  were  thrown  wide  open. 
Right  upon  the  market-place  filled  with  flowers, 
and  in  the  centre  aisle,  not  before  any  image,  a 
poor  woman  and  her  child  were  praying,  i  was 
only  there  a  few  minutes,  and  these  two  figures 
remain  impressed  upon  my  mind.  It  is  surely 
very  good  that  the  poor  should  have  some  place 
free  from  the  restraints,  interruptions,  the  famili- 
arity and  the  squalidness  of  home,  where  they 
may  think  a  great  thought,  utter  a  lonely  sigh,  a 
fervent  prayer,  an  inward  wail.  And  the  rich 
need  the  same  thinor  too 

o 

"  People  say  to  themselves  if  we  touch  this  or 
that  thing  which  they  disapprove  of,  we  do  not 
know  what  harm  we  may  be  doing  to  people  of 
less  insight  or  less  caution  than  ourselves,  and  so 
they  go  on,  content  with  a  very  rude  attempt  in- 
deed at  communion  in  spiritual  matters,  provided 
they  do  not,  as  they  would  say,  unsettle  their 
neighbors.  There  is  something  good  and  humble 
in  this  ;  there  is  something  also  of  indifference  : 
if  our  ancestors  had  always  been  content  with  si- 
lent protests  against  the  thing  they  disapproved 
of,  we  might  have  been  in  a  worse  position  than 
we  are  now. 
**  The  intellectual  energies  of  cullWaled  men 


want  directing  to  the  great  question.  If  there  is 
doubt  in  any  matter,  shall  we  not  examine  7  In- 
stead of  that,  men  shut  their  thoughts  up,  and 
pretend  to  be  orthodox— play  at  being  orthodox." 

"  A  simple  creed  and  a  grand  ritual" — 
are  they  not  incompatible  ?  In  all  the  in- 
stances we  can  call  to  mind  the  ritual  has  a 
spiritual  meaning,  and  this  spiritual  meaning 
becomes  a  portion  of  the  creed .  For  our  own 
part,  we  are  like  those  acquaintances  of  Mr. 
Helps,  who  deeply  regret  that  any  divisions 
should  exist  in  the  Chorcb.  At  the  same 
time  we  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Helps  himself 
in  recognising  the  impossibility  of  preventing 
those  divisions,  by  imposing  silence  on  any 
considerable  number  of  its  genuine  members. 

A  National  Church  can  exist  no  longer 
than  it  represents  a  certain  amount  of  the 
national  piety.  Those  who  conform  to  it 
from  policy,  or  indifference,  or  love  of  ease 
and  tranquillity,  lend  to  it  a  secondary  sup- 
port of  unquestionable  importance.  But  the 
least  reflection  will  tell  us  that  this  support 
is  most  truly  of  a  secondary  character.  If 
the  spirit  of  piety  has  deserted  it,  and  gone 
elsewhere,  the  institution  may  be  said  to  be 
defunct.  Now,  whilst  only  a  few  sincere  and 
pious  members  of  the  Church  feel  a  desire 
for  any  change  in  its  ritual,  they  will  do  well 
to  remain  silent ;  but  if  the  numbers  of  such 
men  increase,  it  becomes  of  importance  that 
they  should  be  heard,  and,  if  possible,  their 
wishes  attended  to.  It  is  for  such  men,  and 
by  such  men,  that  the  Church  really  exists. 
As  for  the  politician,  or  the  worldling,  or  the 
mere  formalist,  they  may  buttress  round  a 
church  when  it  is  once  erected,  but  not  for 
them  was  it  built,  nor  by  them  alone  could 
it  possibly  be  sustained.  When  a  man  of 
the  world,  for  instance,  complains  that  the 
Church  services  are  too  long,  we  pass  by  the 
murmur  unheeded.  Long  or  short,  he  cares 
in  his  heart  very  little  about  them ;  perhaps 
finds  in  their  acknowledged  length  a  conve- 
nient excuse  for  not  attending  them  at  all. — 
It  is  quite  a  different  matter  when  the  sincere 
pietist,  for  whom  these  services  are  framed, 
expresses  the  same  opinion,  and  laments  that 
by  the  time  the  sermon  commences,  from 
which  he  would  desire  to  profit,  his  attention 
has  been  quite  exhausted.  We  repeat  that 
we  should  prefer  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Helps 
should  explain  to  us  distinctly  what  changes 
they  would  effect.  If  they  are  such  as  are 
not  adverse  to  the  broad  principles  of  Pro- 
testantism, it  is  of  moment  that  their  wishes 
should  be  consulted.  If  they  are,  indeed, 
such  as  would  tend  to  efface  the  great  land- 
marks of  our  Protestant  faith,  lei  us  know 
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them — that  we  may  resist  them  to  the  ut- 
most. 

No  small  portion  of  the  volume  before  us 
is  occupied  by  a  subject  as  important  as  it  is 
delicate  and  difficult  to  treat.  Mr.  Helps  calls 
it  "  the  sin  of  great  cities."  The  appellation 
is  very  correct,  and  of  itself  gives  rise  to  one 
consolatory  reflection.  There  may  be  illicit 
pleasure  in  the  village  or  the  hamlet,  but  it 
is  only  in  great  towns  that  the  degrading 
trade  of  the  prostitute  is  known.  Human 
society  can  therefore  exist  without  this  foul 
and  shameful  species  of  commerce. 

Our  author  has  been  meditating  on  the  sad 
waste  of  youth  and  beauty  which  the  streets 
of  A  great  city  reveal  to  us,  and  on  the  many 
women  who  might  have  made  a  home  happy, 
who  are  left  to  corrupt  and  to  be  corrupted 
in  the  highways  of  life  ;  and  he  thus  prettily 
introduces  his  subject : 

"  It  was  a  bright  wi uteres  day ;  and  I  sat  upon 
a  garden  seat  in  a  sheltered  nook  towards  the 
pouth,  having  come  out  of  my  study  to  enjoy  the 
warmth,  like  a  fly  that  has  leu  some  snug  crevice 
to  stretch  his  legs  upon  the  unwontedly  sunny 
pane  in  December.  My  little  daughter  (she  is  a 
very  little  thing,  about  four  years  old)  came  run- 
ning up  to  me,  and  when  she  had  arrived  at  my 
knees,  held  up  a  straggling  but  pretty  weed. — 
Thus,  with  great  earnestness,  as  if  fresh  from 
some  controversy  on  the  subject,  she  exclaimed, 
'  Is  this  a  weed,  papa  !  is  this  a  weed  V 

"  *  Yes,  a  weed,*  I  replied. 

'*  With  a  look  of  disappointment  she  moved  ofl* 
to  the  one  she  loved  best  amongst  us ;  and  asking 
the  same  question,  received  the  same  answer. 

"  '  But  it  has  flowers,'  the  child  replied. 

*'  *  That  does  not  signify  ;  it  is  a  weed,'  was 
the  inexorable  answer. 

"  Presently  after  a  moment's  consideration  the 
child  ran  ofl*  again,  and  meeting  the  gardener  just 
near  my  nook,  though  out  of  sight  from  where  I 
sat,  she  coaxin^ly  addressed  him  : 

*«  *  Nicholas  dear,  is  this  a  weed  ?* 

"  *  Yes,  Miss ;  they  call  it  shepherds'  purse.' 

'*  A  pause  ensued.  I  thought  the  child  was  now 
fuirly  silenced  by  authority,  when  all  at  once  the 
little  voice  began  again,  *  Will  you  plant  it  in  my 
garden,  Nicholas  dear  ?  Do  plant  it  in  my  gar- 
den.' 

'*  There  was  no  resisting  the  anxious  entreaty 
ofthe  child  ;  and  man  and  child  moved  ofl*  together 
to  plant  the  weed  in  one  of  those  plots  of  ground 
which  the  children  walk  about  upon  a  good  deal, 
and  put  branches  of  trees  in  and  grown-up  flow- 
ers, and  which  they  call  their  garden. 

**  But  the  child's  words,  *  Will  you  plant  it  in 
my  garden  ?'  remained  upon  my  mind.  That  is 
what  I  have  always  been  thinking,  I  exclaimed  ; 
and  it  is  what  I  will  begin  by  saying." 

Mr.  Helps  asserts,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  any  great  reform  here, 


whilst  the  moral  opinion  of  men  remains  what 
it  is  upon  the  subject.  The  religious  world 
are  sufficiently  stringent  upon  every  breach 
of  chastity :  but  men  in  general  have  very 
inadequate  notions  of  the  evil  they  do,  when 
they  encourage  the  polluting  and  pestilential 
commerce  of  the  prostitute.  It  used  to  be 
the  fashion — and  perhaps  is  still  in  some 
quarters — to  defend  this  corruption  on  the 
plea  that  it  draws  off  the  libertine  from  the 
modest  and  virtuous  woman.  A  very  poor 
argument.  It  makes  the  libertine.  Those 
who  corrupt  or  invade  the  chastity  of  wo- 
men, are  the  same  persons  who  have  been 
themselves  corrupted  by  association  with  a 
class  of  the  opposite  sex,  whose  very  business 
it  has  become  to  break  down  all  the  restraints 
of  modesty.  It  is  here  that  a  Lovelace  re- 
ceives his  first  instructions  ;  and  the  annals' 
of  Newgate  will  tell  us  that  those  who  have 
committed  still  more  violent  crimes,  are  not 
men  who  have  lived  chaste  up  to  the  time 
of  then*  oflfence.  It  makes  the  libertine. — 
Still,  if  we  had  Ellesm^re  amongst  us,  we 
should  hear  him  replying,  we  suspect,  in 
some  such  manner  as  this  : — I  know  that  it 
is  not  the  maiden  knight  who  practises  the 
arts  of  the  seducer.  1  know  very  well  that 
he  who  is  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  has  not 
rushed  from  a  life  of  innocence  and  purity 
to  the  foul  violence  he  has  committed.  But 
this,  too,  I  know,  that  if  men  become,  in 
their  moral  opinion,  more  strict  against  one 
form  of  vnconjugal  pleasure,  they  will  become 
more  indulgent  in  regard  to  some  other  form. 
There  will  be  more  intrigue.  I  detest  this 
Venus  of  the  market-place  as  much  as  you  ; 
but  I  cannot  help  seeing  that,  if  you'  banish 
her,  you  must  expect  more  love-making  to 
go  on  in  the  private  dwelling-house.  I  do 
not  say,  however,  that  upon  the  whole  this 
might  not  be  a  good  bargain. 

But  we  have  not  Ellesmere  with  us,  and 
we  shall  attend  to  Milverton.  As  one  part 
of  his  subject  he  touches  on  the  cruel  indif- 
ference which  some  men,  who  would  still  be 
thought  very  moral,  can  be  guilty  of  towards 
their  illegitimate  children.  We  should  have 
hesitated  to  draw  the  following  picture ;  we 
should  have  doubted  whether  so  flagrant  a 
hypocrisy  existed  in  the  world.  Mr.  Helps, 
however,  is  a  cautious  man,  and  probably 
drew  from  real  life. 

"  I  suppose  there  are  few  things  clearer  to  the 
human  mmd  than  that  a  father  owes  duties  to  his 
child.  The  dullest  savages  have  seen  that.  How 
can  a  man  for  a  moment  imagine  that  any  dif- 
ference of  rank  between  the  mother  of  his  child 
and  himself  can  absolve  hrm  from  paternal  datie.^1 
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I  Km  lott  in  utonisfamenl  at  the  notion.  And 
ifaen  imagine  a  maa  performing  all  manner  of 
minor  duties,  neglecting  this  flrat  one  the  white. 
I  tlwa.y»  fancy  that  we  may  be  aurronnded  by 
apirilual  powers.  Now,  think  what  a  horrible 
mocliery  it  mast  seem  la  them,  when  they  behold 
a  man  going  to  charity  dinners,  baiying  himaelf 
sbout  flannel  for  the  poor,  jabbering  about  eduea- 
tioD  at  pablic  meetiogi,  inmeraedin  indifferent 
formB  anil  ceremonies  of  religion,  or  raging  against 
BQch  thing*,  becauii  it  it  hit  duiy.aBht  tellayou; 
and  at  the  door,  holding  a  linli,  or  perhaps  at  that 
moment  bringing  home  the  produce  of  small  thefts 
in  a  neighboring  narrowalley — ishisown  child, 
a  pinclied-ap,  haggard,  outcast,  cunning- lookins 
tittle  thing.  Throw  down,  man,  the  flanne!  (UM 
the  soap,  and  the  edncation,  and  Ihe  Popery,  and 
the  Protestantism,  and  go  up  that  narrow  alley 
and  tend  your  child.  Do  not  heap  that  ralpably 
unjust  burden  on  ibe  tiacli  of  a  worid  which  h^ 
enough  at  ali  times  of  itd  own  to  bear.  If  you 
canuot  find  your  own  child,  adopt  two  others  in 
it*  place,  and  let  your  care  for  them  be  a  sort  of 
■In-cfferiug." 

We  have  exteoded  onr  extmcta  verj  far, 
but  we  do  not  like  exactly  to  leave  off  vilh 
thia  melancholy  topic.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  by  no  means  our  wish  to  spoil  the  perusal 
of  thislittle  book  tosnchaB  have  not  yet  read 
it;,  by  being  too  Uberal  in  our  qootationa. — 
From  the  numlier  of  paesages  against  wbiob 
we  fiod  our  pencil-mark,  we  will  extract  one 
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{  more.  Mr.  Helps  makes  aome  obserra^oix 
worth  giving  reflection  to,  on  tbe  power 
which  tbe  weak  have  over  tbe  strong — in 
what  be  calls  the  "  tyranny  of  the  weak." 

"  I  venture  to  lay  that  there  is  no  observant  man 
of  tbe  world  who  has  lived  to  tlie  age  of  thirty, 
who  has  not  seen  numerous  instances  of  severe 
tyranny  exercised  by  persons  twionging  to  one  or 
other  of  these  claase^ — (the  sick,  the  aced,  tbe 
spdit,  the  picas  but  weak-minded) ;  antf  which 
tyranny  has  been  estsbliabed,  cootiaued  and  en- 
dured, solely  by  reason  of  the  weakness,  real  or 
snppcsed,  of  the  persons  exercising  iL  Talking 
once  with  a  thonghtfui  man  on  this  subject,  be 
remarked  to  me,  that  of  course,  the  geiieiag| 
Bufiered  much  from  tlte  tyranny  I  was  speakiiw 
of,  aa  the  strength  of  it  was  drawn  from  thefi 
strength. 

"  If  yon  come  to  analyze  It,  it  is  a  tyranny  m- 
erclsed  by  playing  upon  Ihe  good-nature,  the  (me 
ef  reaponsibility,  the  dresd  of  acting  sel&hly,  the 
horror  of  giving  pain,  prevalent  among  good  and 
kindpeopfe.  They  often  know  that  it  is  a  tre- 
mendous tyranny  they  are  suffbring  nnder,  Int 
Iheydo  not  feel  it  tbe  less  because  lEeyare  can< 
sendng  parties." 

We  must  now  bid  adiea  to  Mr.  Heint, 
agfun  expressing  our  hope  that  be  wilt  give 
us  more  of  these  thoughts,  whicb  we  promise 
him  shsU  be  the  "  Companiona  (tf  our  Soli- 
tude" as  well  aa  of  bis  own. 
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The  interest  which  has  been  felt  in  the 
story  of  Nell  Gwyn,  induces  me  to  submit  a 
few  additional  notes,  founded  on  quotations 
from  the  poems  of  Lord  Rochester.  I  iid- 
mit  the  objections  whicb  may  be  urged 
gainst  the  character  of  the  witness  I  adduce. 
The  acknowledged  depravity  of  Lord  Ro- 
ehester,  the  scurrility  and  obscenity  of  much 
of  his  poetry,  and  the  fickleness  of  bis  judg- 
ment, cause  whatever  he  narrates,  or  whut- 
ever  he  describes,  to  be  received  with  suspi- 
cion, if  not  with  disgust.  Yet  so  long  as 
the  works  of  an  age  are  the  witnesses  of  the 
moral  standard  of  thatage,  it  is  only  by  tbeir 
perusal  that  thia  knowledge  can  he  acquired. 
So,  also,  as  regards  the  lives  of  public  char- 
acters. The  sketch  from  tbe  hand  of  a  con- 
tempor&ry,  witb  adeqaata  means  of  informa- 


tion, is  of  far  greater  value  than  the  more 
finished  portrait  drawn  from  tbe  traditional 
or  scattered  records  of  later  periods.  It  is 
in  this  respect  that  the  poetry  of  the  Res- 
tomtion  and  that  of  Lord  Rochester  is  valu- 
able. The  indecency  of  Lord  Rochester  I 
shall  pass  without  comment.  To  him  may 
be  applied  what  Mr.  Macaulay  baa  written 
of  Wycherly  :  "  His  indecency  is  protected 
against  the  critic  as  a  skunk  is  protected 
against  the  hunters.  It  is  safe,  because  it  b 
too  filthy  to  handle,  and  too  noisome  even 
to  touch."  But  to  his  poetical  criticisms 
more  lenity  may  be  shown ;  bia  correctnen 
in  this  respect  argues  favorably  for  the  ad- 
mission of  bis  evidence  on  matters  of  fact, 
the  truth  of  which  more  than  most  men  oi 
hie  day  be  waa  able  to  ascertain.    In  illiu- 
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tration  of  this^  let  ns  consider  the  description 
he  has  given  of  Dryden's  facility  of  versifi- 
cation— 

his  loose  slattern  in  use 

Five  hundred  verses  every  morning  writ, 
Prove  him  no  more  a  poet  than  a  wit. 
Such  scribbling  authors  have  been  seen  before ; 
"  Mustapha,"  the  "  Island  Princess,"  forty  more, 
Were  things  perhaps  composed  in  half  an  hour. 
Horace's  Ttnlh  Satire  Imitated. 

Now  these  lines  may  be  received  as  the  mere 
workings  of  an  inimical  spirit.  He  had 
quarrelled  with  Dryden.  He  suspected  him 
of  being  the  associate  of  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Backingham,  in  the  "  Essay  on  Satire/'  writ- 
ten by  the  latter.  Dryden  also  was  attached 
to  Sheffield,  knew  of  his  quarrel  with  Ro- 
chester, and  of  the  shameless  rencontre  at 
Knightsbridge,  which  had  made  him  a  butt 
for  the  shafts  of  Buckhurst  and  of  Sedley. 
He  could  give  point  to  the  sarcasms  at  the 
Grecian  and  the  Rainbow;  and  at  Will's, 
sacred  to  polite  letters,  where  he  sat  throned 
in  state,  and  where  to  be  recognized  by  him 
was  an  honor.  The  satire  so  heralded  passed 
from  lip  to  lip  to  Garraway's,  to  enliven  the 
discourse  of  its  usual  professional  frequenters, 
and,  indeed,  to  every  resort  of  a  similar  kind 
wherever  a  man  could  obtain  entrance  by 
laying  down  his  penny  at  the  bar.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  notwithstanding  Ro- 
chester had  been  described  in  the  Essay  on 
Satire  (in  which  his  poetry  was  also  bitterly 
ridiculed)  as 

Mean  in  each  action,  lewd  in  every  limb, 
Manners  themselves  are  mischievous  in  him, 

his  truthful  sketch  of  Dryden's  fatal  facility 
has  been  confirmed.  The  cause  was  shown 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  carelessness  of 
the  "  loose  slattern  muse"  has  been  admitted 
by  Johnson,  Hallam,  and  Macaulay. 

Again ;  all  biographers,  even  his  contem- 
poraries, admit  the  felicity  with  which  he 
defines  in  one  line  Buckhurst,  Earl  of  Dorset, 
and  his  poetry,  as — 

The  best  good  man  with  the  worst-natured  muse ; 

and  it  is  still  from  Rochester's  sketches  of 
Charles  that  his  character  is  presented  to  us 
on  the  stage,  or  drawn,  with  the  aid  of  the 
acuter  observations  of  Lord  Halifax,  by  the 
historian.  Now,  if  this  be  so,  even  in  cases 
where  an  unfair  bias  might  be  suspected, 
then  we  may  surely  receive  with  tolerable 
confidence  his  sketch  of  the  life  of  Nell 
Gwyn,  of  whose  career  he  could  not  be  ig- 
norant, and  whom  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
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satirize  or  to  praise  for  those  qualities  which 
every  biographer  has  allowed. 

First,  as  to  her  parents.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Cunningham  for  the  knowledge  that 
she  was  "dawghter  to  Thomas  Guine,  a 
capitane  of  aiie  anticnt  familie  in  Wales,"  of 
whom  little  more  is  recorded.  That  his 
daughter  in  early  life  was  exposed  to  the 
most  sad  depravity  is  known.  Was  this  the 
consequence  of  his  neglect,  or  of  severe  mis- 
fortune ?  There  is  reason  to  suspect  the  lat- 
ter. Lord  Rochester,  in  his  sketch  of  Nell 
Gwyn's  character,  has  these  lines  in  refer- 
ence to  her  "  piety,"  or  rather  her  charity — 

'T  wns  this  that  raised  her  charity  so  high, 
To  visit  those  who  did  in  durance  lie ; 
From  Oxford  prisons  many  did  she  free ; 
There  died  her  father,  and  there  gloried  she 
In  giving  others  life  and  liberty. 
So  pious  a  remembrance  still  she  bore 
JS'en  to  the  fetters  that  her  father  icore. 

Panegyric  on  Nelly, 

For  what  reason  he  was  imprisoned  does 
not  appear.  It  is  not  probable  she  would  re- 
lieve him  or  give  others  liberty,  assuming  the 
cause  of  the  imprisonment  to  have  been  debt, 
much  before  1666,  when  she  was  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  just  on  the  stage,  and,  indeed, 
if  we  consider  her  condition  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  the  event  occurred  at  a  much  later 
period.  From  these  lines  it  may  be  concluded 
that  she  liberated  others  in  after  life  from 
jail,  as  an  offering  to  the  memory  of  her 
father.  This  is  one  step  towards  the  nar- 
rative of  her  early  life. 

Her  mother,  there  is  every  reason  to  sus- 
pect, was  a  drunken  woman,  who  never  over- 
came the  habits  of  her  early  associates.  Ly- 
sons,  in  his  account  of  Chelsea,  gives  an  ex- 
tract from  the  "  Domestic  Intelligencer  "  of 
the  5th  August,  1679,  "that  Madame  Ellen 
Gwyn's  mother,  sitting  lately  by  the  water- 
side at  her  house  bv  the  Neat- houses  near 
Chelsea,  fell  accidentally  into  the  water  and 
was  drowned."  Now,  there  was  at  the  same 
time  a  rumor  that  this  event  took  place  in  a 
fish-pond.  Lord  Rochester  tells  a  story  that 
reconciles  both  statements.  There  is  little 
doubt  that,  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  she 
fell  into  a  ditch,  near  the  Neat-houses,  on 
the  road  to  Chelsea,  where  she  lived.  For, 
after  describing  the  costly  display,  the  velvet, 
and  funeral  trappings,  &c.,  whicn  Nelly,  with 
the  customary  wastefulness  of  her  class,  or- 
dered at  her  mother's  burial,  he  adds — 

Fine  gilded  scutcheons  did  the  nearse  enrich^ 
To  celebrate  th\A  MaxV^  ^  v^w^  '&\xj^\ 
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and  significantly  describes  ibe  grateful  liba- 
tions to  her  memory  in  which  the  mourners 
ndulged — 

Barnt  brandy  did  in  flaming  brimmers  flow, 
Drunk  at  ber  funeral ; — wmle  her  well- pleased 

shade 
Rojolced,  e*en  in  the  sober  fields  below, 
At  all  the  dronkenness  her  death  had  made. 

Now,  it  is  not  impossible  for  an  elderly 
lady  in  the  most  becoming  state  of  sobriety  to 
fall  into  a  ditch,  a  river,  or  a  fish-pond,  and  be 
drowned.  But  the  only  comment  on  such 
an  accident  would  be  that  of  regret ;  inebri- 
ety would  not  be  immediately  cited  as  the 
cause.  In  Madame  Gwyn's  case,  it  is  clear 
her  partiality  for  brandy  was  well  known, 
and  was  immediately  connected  with  her 
death.  Lord  Ptochester's  satire  found  its 
point  in  its  truth.  Of  Nelly's  avocation  as 
an  orange-girl  under  the  auspices  of  Orange 
Moll  in  the  pit  of  the  King's  Theatre,  we  have 
sufficient  proof.  But  if  Lord  Rochester  may 
be  received  as  an  authority  in  another  case, 
as  he  has  been  in  this,  she  had  been  before 
not  quite  so  poetically  employed  1  For  in 
the  "  Satire  which  the  king  took  out  of  his 
pocket,"  we  are  told  of— 

—Madame  Nelly, 
Whose  first  employment  was  with  open  throat 
To  cry  fresh  herrings^  even  ten  a  groat ! 
Then  was  by  Madame  Ross  exposed  to  town, 

*  ♦  »  ♦  ♦ 

Next  in  the  play-house  she  took  her  degree, 
As  men  commence  at  university 

*  ♦  «  4t  * 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  this  was  writ- 
ten, Rochester  felt  great  pleasure  in  contrast- 
ing her  former  with  her  present  condition, 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  up  the  conduct  of 
the  king  to  scorn  (if  such  a  man  could  in- 
spire passion  of  any  kind  except  aversion), 
since  he  ends  the  contrast  with — 

Ix)ok  back  and  see  the  people  mad  with  rage 

To  see  the in  such  an  equipage — 

***** 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  false 
statement  would  have  rendered  his  satire 
pointless,  and  have  made  it  recoil,  like  an  ill- 
made  weapon,  upon  himself.  Nor  can  we 
accept  the  *'  oranges  "  on  his  authority  and 
reject  the  "herrings*^  without  adequate  dis- 
proof. Poor  girl,  it  was  only  another  of  those 
bitter  contrasts  of  life,  so  well  described  by 
the  Ute  Thomas  Hood,  in  his  poem  of  Miss 
KJJmnasegg : 


And  the  other  sex,  the  tender,  the  fair. 
What  wide  reverses  of  fate  are  there ! 
Whilst  Margaret,  charmed  by  the  balbul  rare, 

In  a  garden  of  gul  reposes, 
Poor  Peggy  hawks  nosegays  from  street  to 

street, 
Till — ^think  of  that,  who  find  life  so  sweet ! — 
She  hales  the  smeU — (f  rases ! ! 

Her  "  pretty  wit,"  it  would  appear,  was  apt 
to  become  somewhat  loquacious — 

Who*d  be  a  monarch  and  endure  the  prating 
Of  Nell — and  saucy  Oglethorp  in  waiting? 

Her  readiness  at  repartee  is  well  knowBp 
and  of  this  Lord  Rochester  has  reeordad  ai^ 
instance.  The  Duke  of  Monmooth»  whoM 
misdirected  ambition  stimulated  his  affisoted 
zeal  for  Protestantism,  had  quarrdled  ap- 
parently with  Nelly  on  account  of  her  pop- 
ularity. 

The  choice  delight  of  the  whole  Mobile, 
Scarce  Monmouth's  self  is  more  beloved  than  she. 

Yet  she  seems,  with  a  true  woman's  intui- 
tion, to  have  detected  his  designs,  and  refused 
to  annoy  either  the  king  or  the  duke,  by  join- 
ing in  his  public  adulation.  Monmouth  could 
bear  no  rival  near  his  throne. 

Was  this  the  canse  that  did  their  quarrel  more, 
That  both  are  rivals  in  the  people's  love  ? 
No !  'twas  her  matchless  hmty  alone 
That  bid  Prince  Perkin  pack  up  and  begone. 
"  III  bred  thou  art,"  says  prince — Nell  does  reply, 
"  Was  Mrs.  Barlow  better  bred  than  I  ?" 

Monmouth  had  well  earned  the  title  of 
Prince  Perkin.  Twice  had  he  attempted, 
with  the  connivance  of  Shaftesbury,  to  estab- 
lish a  claim  to  legitimate  descent.  Twice  had 
his  father,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  avowed 
and  published  his  bastardy,  and  compelled  his 
son  to  subscribe  to  that  publication.  Yet  Mon- 
mouth, for  faction  or  for  ambition,  would  not 
have  stopped  at  subornation  or  perjury  to 
have  given  a  colorable  claim  to  his  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  This  doubtless  Nell 
Gwyn  was  aware  of,  and  opposed. 

It  should  seem  the  rebuff  was  successful — 

Then  sneaked  away  the  nephew,  overcome. 
By  aunt-in-law's  severer  wit  struck  dumb. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  the  lines  upon 
her  character — her  good  qualities  are  admit- 
ted, her  misfortunes  and  her  faults  are  read 
\vkh.  regret,  or  veiled  by  charity. 
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There  seems  among  her  relations  to  have 
been  a  cousin,  whose  name  is  not  given,  if  it 
relate  to  one. 

Nor  must  her  cousin  be  forgot — preferred 
From  many  years*  command  in  tlie  black-guard 
To  be  an  ensign. 

Whose  taltercS  colors  well  do  represent 
His  first  estate  in  the  ragged  regiment. 


I  Such  are  the  few  facts  I  have  gathered 
]  from  the  poems  of  Lord  Ptochester,  which 
appear  to  me  to  add  some  little  to  what 
is  known,  and  which,  although  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham's ability  and  research  have  exhausted 
the  subject,  may  not  be  unamosing  to  your 
readers. 


*■■ 


From    Ch&xnbf)ri'i    Edinbargh    Joarn&l. 


THE    SOMEBSET    AND   OVERBURY    TRAGEDY. 


The  history  of  the  unworthy  favorites 
whom  James  I.  of  England  raised  to  a  power 
BO  extravagant,  has  always  been  surrounded 
with  a  tragic  mystery.  One  of  them,  Buck- 
ingham, was  stabbed  by  an  assassin;  the 
other,  Somerset,  was  condemned  to  death  for 
murder.  The  extravagant  dignities  and  emol- 
uments heaped  on  these  unworthy  men,  are 
utterly  beyond  the  belief  of  those  who  live 
under  the  constitutional  government  of  the 
present  day.  Nor  was  it  enough  that  they 
obtained  the  highest  titles  in  the  peerage, 
and  large  grants  oat  of  the  public  money ; 
they  were  rewarded  in  a  manner  still  more 
dangerous  to  the  public  welfare,  by  being  in- 
vested with  the  great,  responsible,  offices  of 
state,  which  were  thus  held  by  young  men 
totally  inexperienced,  instead  of  responsible 
and  capable  ministers.  Of  course,  they  dis- 
tributed all  the  inferior  offices  among  their 
relations  and  connections ;  and  a  witty  annal- 
ist of  the  day  describes  the  children  of  the 
reigning  favorite's  kindred  as  swarming  about 
the  palaces,  and  skipping  up  and  down  the 
back-stairs  like  so  many  fairies.  They  had 
been  raised  in  early  youth  from  a  humble 
condition  to  this  dazzling  elevation,  and  it 
was  only  too  much  in  accordance  with  the 
frailty  of  human  nature  that  they  should 
lose  head — feel  as  if  they  were  under  no  re- 
sponsibility to  their  fellow-men — and,  as 
Shakspeare  says,  "  play  such  fantastic  tricks 
before  high  Heaven,  as  make  the  angels 
weep."  Such  rapid  and  ill-founded  pros- 
perity never  lasts  ;  and  generally  he  who  has 
ascended  like  a  blazing  rocket,  tumbles  to  the 
earth  like  its  charred  and  blackened  socket. 


Carr,  afterwards  made  Earl  of  Somerset, 
was  a  raw  Scotch  youth,  without  education 
or  training,  when  he  was  first  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  king  by  chancing  to  have 
his  leg  broken  in  the  royal  presence  in  an  at- 
tempt to  mount  a  fiery  horse.  When  once 
taken  into  favor,  the  king  did  not  care  whom 
he  offended,  or  what  injustice  he  did,  to  en- 
rich the  fortunate  youth.  When  he  was  be- 
sought to  spare  the  heritage  of  the  illustrious 
and  unfortunate  Raleigh,  he  said  peevishly ; 
**  I  mun  have  it  for  Carr — I  mun  have  it  for 
Carr  !"  The  favorite  desired  to  have  for  his 
wife  the  Lady  Frances  Howard,  who  had 
been  married  to  the  Earl  of  Essex.  The 
holiest  bonds  must  be  broken  to  please  him, 
and  the  marriage  was  shamefully  dissolved. 
This  did  no  great  injury,  indeed,  to  Essex. 
The  union  had  been  one  entirely  of  interest, 
contracted  when  both  were  mere  children. 
He  was  the  same  Elssex  who  afterwards 
figured  in  the  civil  war — a  grave,  concien- 
tious,  earnest  man,  who  could  have  had  little 
sympathy  with  a  woman  so  giddy  and  un- 
principled. She  suited  better  with  the  profli- 
gate Somerset ;  but  had  it  not  been  that  the 
king's  favorite  demanded  it  to  be  dissolved,  the 
original  union  would  have  been  held  sacred. 

Great  court  pageants  and  festivities  hailed 
the  marriage  of  Carr  with  the  divorced  Lady 
Essex,  and  the  proudest  of  England's  nobility 
vied  with  each  other  in  doing  honor  to  the 
two  vile  persons  thus  unpropitiously  united. 
The  chief-justice.  Coke,  and  the  illustrious 
Bacon,  bowed  in  the  general  crowd  before 
their  ascendency.  It  has  been  maintained 
that  Ben  Jonsoii,iDLbk  \^>a!^  SsAA\^xw\<awifc> 
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refused  to  write  a  masque  for  the  occasion  of 
these  wicked  nuptials ;  but  this  has  been  de- 
nied ;  and  it  is  said,  that  the  reason  why  his 
works  contain  no  avowed  reference  to  the  oc- 
casion, is  because  they  were  not  published 
until  Somerset's  fall.  The  event  took  place 
in  1613:  three  years  afterwards,  the  same 
crowd  of  courtiers  and  great  officers  were 
assembled  In  Westminster  Hall,  to  behold 
the  earl  and  countess  on  their  trial  for  mur- 
der. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  a  man  of  great  tal- 
ent, who  lived,  like  many  other  people  of 
that  period,  by  applying  his  capacity  to  state 
intrigues,  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower 
at  the  instigation  of  Somerset.  He  died  there 
suddenly ;  and  a  suspicion  arose  that  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  Somerset  and  his  countess. 
A  curious  account  of  the  transactions  which 
immediately  followed,  has  been  preserved  in 
a  work  called  A  Detection  of  the  State  and 
Court  of  England  during  the  last  Four  Reigns. 
It  is  the  more  curious,  as  the  author,  Roger 
Coke,  was  a  grandson  of  Sir  Edward,  the  great 
chief-justice,  who  was  a  principal  actor  in  the 
scene.  The  king  was  at  Royston,  accom- 
panied by  Somerset,  when  it  appears  that  Sir 
Ralph  Windwood  informed  his  majesty  of 
the  suspicions  that  were  abroad  against  the 
favorite.  The  king  immediately  determined 
to  inform  Coke  ;  but  it  is  feared  that  the  de- 
termination arose  not  from  a  desire  to  exe- 
cute strict  justice,  but  because  another  favor- 
ite, George  Villiers,  who  afterwards  became 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  had  already  superseded 
Somerset  in  the  king's  esteem. 

A  message  was  immediately  despatched  to 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  lived  in  the  Temple. 
He  was  in  bed  when  it  arrived,  and  his  son, 
even  fur  one  who  came  in  the  king's  name, 
would  not  disturb  him  ;  "  For  I  know,"  he 
said,   **  my  father's  disposition  to  be  such, 
that  if  he  be  disturbed  in  his  sleep,  he  will 
not  be  fit  for  any  business  ;  but  if  you  will 
do  as  we  do,  you  shall  be  welcome:    and 
about  two  hours  hence  my  father  will  rise, 
and  you  may  then  do  as  you  please."     This 
was  at  one  o'clock  of  the  morning.     Precisely 
at  three,  a  little  bell  rang,  announcing  that 
the   most   laborious    and   profound    lawyer 
whom  England  has  ever  produced,  had  be- 
gun the  toilsome  business  of  the  day.     It 
was  his  practice  to  go  to  bed  at  nine  in  the 
evening,  and  wake  at  three,  and,  in  every 
other  detail  of  his  life,  he  pursued  this  with 
clock-work  uniformity.     When   he  saw  the 
papers  laid  before  hira  by  the  messenger,  he 
immediately  granted  a  warrant  against  Som- 
erset on  a  charge  of  murder.  \ 


The  favorite,  little  knowing  what  a  pitfall 
had  been  dug  in  his  seemingly  prosperous 
path,  was  still  at  Royston,  enjoying  the  most 
intimate  familiarity  with  the  king,  when  the 
messenger  returned.  Deception  was  so  much 
of  an  avowed  principle  with  King  James,  aod 
was  so  earnestly  supported  by  him,  as  one  of 
the  functions  and  arts  of  kingcraft,  that  in  his 
hands  it  almost  lost  its  treacherous  character, 
and  assumed  the  appearance  of  sincerity. 
He  held  that  a  king  who  acted  openly  and 
transparently,  neglected  his  duty,  as  the 
vicegerent  of  the  Deity  ;  and  that,  for  the 
sake  of  good  government  and  the  happiness 
of  his  people,  he  was  bound  always  to  coo* 
ceal  his  intentions  under  false  appearancee, 
or,  when  necessary,  under  false  statements. 
Somerset  was  sitting  beside  the  king,  whose 
hand  rested  familiarly  on  his  shoulder,  when 
the  warrant  was  served  on  him.  The  haughty 
favorite  frowned,  turned  to  his  master  with 
an  exclamation  against  the  insolence  of  daring 
to  arrest  a  peer  of  the  realm  in  the  presence 
of  his  sovereign.  But  the  king  gave  him 
poor  encouragement,  pretending  to  be  very 
much  alarmed  by  the  power  of  the  chief- 
justice,  and  saying :  "  Nay,  man,  if  Coke 
were  to  send  for  me,  I  must  go."  Somerset 
was  obliged  to  accompany  the  messenger. 
The  king,  still  keeping  up  his  hypocrisy, 
wailed  over  his  departure — pathetically  pray- 
ing that  their  separation  might  not  be  a  long 
one.  It  was  said  by  the  bystanders,  that 
when  Somerset  was  out  of  hearing,  he  was 
heard  to  say  :  "  The  deil  go  wi'  tbee — I  shall 
never  see  thy  face  more. 

The  earl  and  countess  were  formally  in- 
dicted before  their  peers  on  a  charge  of  mur- 
der. It  is  now  that  the  mystery  of  the  story 
begins.  It  has  never  appeared  clearly  what 
motive  they  could  have  had  for  murdering 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  and  the  evidence 
against  them  is  very  indistinct  and  incohe- 
rent ;  yet  the  countess  confessed,  and  her 
husband  was  found  guilty.  It  was  attempted 
to  be  shown,  that  Overbury  had  opposed  the 
divorce  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Essex, 
and  so  had  done  his  best  to  prevent  the  union 
of  the  favorite  with  the  lady  ;  but  whatever 
opposition  he  had  offered  had  been  overcome; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  revengeful 
passions  so  gratuitously  pertinacious  as  to 
produce  a  deep  assassination- plot  from  such 
a  cause.  So  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the 
extremely  disjointed  notices  of  the  evidence 
in  the  State  Trials  and  elsewhere,  it  was 
very  inconclusive.  Sir  Thomas  certainly  died 
of  some  violent  internal  attack.  Other  per- 
wiT^V^^Xi^^TLlwmu^^lans  to  poison  bim, 
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and  apparently  were  successful.     The  con- 
nection of  these  persons  with  the  earl  and 
countess  was,  however,  faint.     They  were  in 
communication  with  Overbury,  and  it  is  true 
some  mysterious  expressions  were  used  by 
them — such  as  the  lady  saying  to  some  one, 
that  her  lord  had  written  to  her  how  **  he 
wondered  things  were  not  yet  despatched,'* 
and  such-like  expressions.     Then  there  was 
a  story  about  the  conveyance  from  the  count- 
ess of  **  a  white  powder,"  intended  as  a  med- 
icine for  Sir  Thomas,  and  subsequently  of 
some  tarts.     As  to  the  latter,  there  was  a 
letter  from  the  countess  to  the  heutenant  of 
the  Tower,  saying :  "  I  was  bid  to  bid  you 
tay,  that  these  tarts  came  not  from  me  ;*'  and 
again,  **  I  was  bid  to  tell  you  that  you  must 
take  heed  of  the  tarts,  because  there  be  let- 
ters in  them,  and  therefore  neither  give  your 
wife  nor  children  of  them,  but  of  the  wine 
you  may,  for  there   are   no  letters  in  it." 
Through  Somerset's  influence,  Sir.  W.  Wade 
had    been  superseded  as  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  and  Sir  Jervis  Elwes  appointed.     It 
was  said,  that  this  was  done  for  the  purpose 
of  having  better  opportunity  for  committing 
the  murder.     Eiwes  in  his  examination,  how- 
ever, hinted  at  the  more  commonplace  crime 
of  bribery  as  the  cause  of  his  elevation.  **  He 
saith  Sir  T.  Monson  told  him  that  Wade  was 
to  be  removed,  and  if  he  succeeded  Sir  W. 
Wade  he  must  bleed — that  is,  give  L.2000." 
To  bleed  is  supposed,  when  so  employed,  to 
be  a  cant  term  of  modern  origin.     It  is  sin- 
gular how  many  of  these  terms,  supposed  to 
be  quite  ephemeral,  are  met  with  in  old  doc- 
uments.    *'  Bilking  a  coachman  "  occurs  in  a 
trial  of   the  reign  of   Charles  II. — that  of 
Coal  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Clench.     In  an 
important  part  of  the  trial  of  Somerset  there 
occurs  another  cant  word  :  it  is  in  the  speech 
of  Sir  Randal  Crew,  one  of  the  king's  ser- 
geants, against  the  accused.     He  represents 
the   ghost  of   Overbury  apostrophising  his 
murderers  in  this  manner :  "And  are  you 
thus  fallen  from  me,  or  rather  arc  you  thus 
heavily  fallen  upon  me  to  overthrow — to  op- 
press him  thus  cruelly,  thus  treacherously, 
by  whose  vigilance,  counsel,  and  labor,  you 
have  attained  your  honorable  place,  your  es- 
timation in  the  world  for  a  worthy  and  well- 
deserving  gent.  .^"  After  using  this  now  well- 
known  slang  expression,  the  learned  sergeant 
continues  to  say :  "  Have  I  not  waked,  that 
you  might  sleep ;  cared,  that  you  might  en- 
joy ?     Have  I  not  been  the  cabinet  of  your 
secrets,  which  I   did  ever  keep   faithfully, 
without  the  loss  of  any  one  to  your  preju- 
dice; but  by  the  officious,  trusty,   careful, 


and  friendly  use  of  them,  have  gained  unto 
you  a  sweet  and  great  interest  of  honor,  love, 
reputation,  wealth,  and  whatsoever  might 
yield  contentment  and  satisfaction  to  your 
desires  ?  Have  I  done  all  this,  to  suffer  this 
thus  by  you,  for  whom  I  have  so  lived,  as  if 
my  sand  came  in  your  hour-glass  ?" 

This,  though  it  does  not  divulge  the  secret 
of  these  strange  proceedings,  brings  us  ap- 
parently on  their  scent.  It  appears  that 
Overbury  had  aoted  as  the  tutor  and  prompter 
of  Somerset  as  a  statesman.  There  is  an  ex- 
pression sometimes  used  in  politics  at  the 
present  day,  when  an  inexperienced  person, 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to  rise  to  some  high 
office  which  he  has  not  sufficient  knowledge 
to  administer,  seeks  instruction  and  guidance 
from  some  veteran  less  fortunate.  He  is  then 
said  to  be  put  to  nurse  with  him.  A  young 
ensign  under  training  by  a  veteran  sergeant 
is  a  good  instance  of  this.  Somerset,  raw, 
nneducatedj  and  untrained,  had  for  his  nurse 
as  a  courtier  and  politician  the  accomplished 
but  less  fortunate  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  In 
the  course  of  this  function,  Overbury  could 
not  fail  to  acquire  some  state  secrets.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  on  account  of  his  pos- 
session of  these  secrets  that  Somerset  poison- 
ed him.  But  the  afifair  goes  further  still,  for 
we  find  that  the  king  was  much  alarmed  for 
himself  on  the  occasion — was  very  anxious 
that  the  whole  position  of  matters  between 
Somerset  and  Overbury  should  not  come  out 
in  the  trial ;  and  gave  ground  for  the  obvious 
inference,  that  whatever  secrets  there  might 
be,  his  majesty  was  as  deeply  interested  in 
their  being  kept  as  any  one. 

It  was  evident  that  the  countess  had  been 
prevailed  on  to  confess,  and  that  the  utmost 
pains  had  been  used  to  get  Somerset  himself 
to  follow  her  example,  though,  much  to  the 
king's  vexation,  he  held  out,  and  rendered  a 
trial  necessary.  On  this  trial,  however,  there 
was  nothing  like  satisfactory  evidence — the 
peers  were  prepared  to  convict,  and  they  did 
so  on  a  few  trifling  attestations,  which  gave 
them  a  plausible  excuse  for  their  verdict. 
The  illustrious  Bacon  aided  the  king  in  his 
object.  He  had  on  other  occasions  shown 
abject  servility  to  James — using  towards  him 
such  expressions  of  indecorous  flattery  as 
these :  "  Your  majesty  imiUiteth  Christ,  by 
vouchsafing  me  to  touch  the  hem  of  your 
garment."  He  was  attorney-general,  and 
had  in  that  capacity  to  conduct  the  prosecu- 
tion. Seeing  distinctly  the  king's  inclination, 
he  sent  a  letter  to  him,  praying,  "  First,  that 
your  majesty  will  be  careful  to  choose  a  stew- 
ard [meaning  a  lord  high-steward   to  ]^re- 
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side  at  the  trial  in  the  House  of  Lords]  of 
judgment,  that  will  be  able  to  moderate  the 
evidence,  and  cut  off  digressions  ;  for  I  may 
interrupt,  but  I  cannot  silence ;  the  other, 
that  there  may  be  special  care  taken  for  or- 
dering the  evidence,  not  only  for  the  knitting 
but  the  list,  and,  to  use  your  majesty's  own 
words — the  confining  of  it.  This  to  do,  if 
your  majesty  vouchsafe  to  direct  it  yourself, 
that  is  the  best ;  but  if  not,  I  humbly  pray 
you  to  require  my  lord  chancellor,  that  he, 
together  with  my  lord  chief -justice,  will  con- 
fer with  myself  and  my  fellows  that  shall  be 
used  for  the  marshalling  and  hounding  of  the 
evidence,  that  we  may  have  the  help  of  his 
opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  my  lord  chief-jus- 
tice ;  whose  great  travails  as  I  much  com- 
mend, yet  this  same  pleropluria,  or  overcon- 
fidence,  doth  always  subject  things  to  a  great 
deal  of  chance/' 

The  full  significance  of  these  cautious  ex- 
pressions about  confining  and  bounding  the 
evidence,  was  not  appreciated  until  the  dis- 
covery of  some  further  documents,  relating 
to  this  dark  subject,  a  few  years  ago.  The 
expressions  were  then  found  to  correspond 
with  others,  equally  cautious,  in  Bacon's  cor- 
respondence. Thus  he  talks  of  supplying 
the  king  with  pretexts  that  **  might  satisfy 
his  honor  for  sparing  the  Earl's  life ;"  and  in 
another  place  he  says :  "  It  shall  be  my  care 
so  to  moderate  the  matter  of  charging  him, 
as  it  might  make  him  not  odious  beyond  the 
extent  of  mercy." 

The  drift  of  all  this  is,  in  the  first  place, 
that  as  little  of  the  real  truth  as  possible 
should  be  divulged  in  the  trial,  and  that  Ba- 
con and  others  should  manage  so  as  to  let 
out  enough  to  get  a  conviction  and  no  more ; 
hence  the  evidence  is  so  fragmentary  and  un- 
satisfactory, that  none  but  a  tribunal  pre- 
pared to  be  very  easily  satisfied  could  have 
formed  any  conclusion  from  it.  In  the  second 
place,  it  was  the  king's  object  that  Somerset 
should  be  assured  all  along  that  his  life 
would  be  spared.  The  object  of  this  cer- 
tainly was  to  prevent  him,  in  his  despair, 
from  uttering  that  secret,  whatever  it  was, 
about  which  the  king  was  so  terribly  alarmed. 
The  reader  may  now  expect  some  further 
elucidation  of  this  part  of  the  mystery. 

In  Sir  Anthony  Weldon's  Court  arid  Char- 
acter of  King  JaTnes  (p.  36,)  we  have  the 
following  statement  in  reference  to  the  trial : 

"And  now  for  the  last  act,  enters  Somer- 
set himself  on  the  stage,  who  being  told  (as 
the  manner  is)  by  the  lieutenant,  that  he 
must  go  next  day  to  his  trial,  did  absolutely 
refuse  it,  and  said  they  should  carry  him  in 


his  bed ;  that  the  king  had  assured  him  he 
should  not  come  to  any  trial — ^neither  durst 
the  king  bring  him  to  trial.  This  was  in  a 
high  strain,  and  in  a  language  not  well  un- 
derstood by  Sir  George  Moore,  then  lieuten- 
ant in  Elwes's  room  —  that  made  Moore 
quiver  and  shake.  And  however  he  was 
accounted  a  wise  man,  vet  he  was  near  at  his 
wits'  end."  This  conversation  had  such  an 
efifect  on  the  lieutenant,  that  though  it  was 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  he  sped  instantly  to 
Greenwich,  to  see  the  king.  Then  he  "  bown- 
seth  at  the  back-stair,  as  if  mad ;"  and  Lowes- 
ton,  the  Scotch  groom,  aroused  from  sleep, 
comes  in  great  surprise  to  ask  "the  reason 
of  that  distemper  at  so  late  a  season."  Moore 
tells  him,  he  must  speak  with  the  kin^. 
Loweston  replies :  "  He  is  quiet" — which,  m 
the  Scottish  dialect,  is  fast  asleep.  Moore 
says :  "  You  must  awake  him."  We  are  then 
told  that  Moore  was  called  in,  and  had  a 
secret  audience.  "  He  tells  the  king  those 
passages,  and  requires  to  be  directed  by  the 
king,  for  he  was  ffone  beyond  his  own  reason 
to  hear  such  bold  and  undutiful  expressions 
from  a  faulty  subject  against  a  just  sovereign. 
The  king  falls  into  a  passion  of  tears :  '  On 
my  soul,  Moore,  I  wot  not  what  to  do !  Thou 
art  a  wise  man — help  me  in  this  great  straight^ 
and  thou  shalt  find  thou  dost  it  for  a  thank- 
ful master;'  with  other  sad  expressions. 
Moore  leaves  the  king  in  that  passion,  but 
assures  him  he  will  prove  the  utmost  of  his 
wit  to  serve  his  majesty — and  was  really  re- 
warded with  a  suit  worth  to  him  L.1500." 

Moore  returned  to  his  prisoner,  and  told 
him,  "  he  had  been  with  the  king,  found  him 
a  most  affectionate  master  unto  him,  and  full 
of  grace  in  his  intentions  towards  him ;  but," 
he  continued,  "  to  satisfy  justice,  you  must 
appear,  although  you  return  instantly  again 
without  any  further  proceedings — only  you 
shall  know  your  enemies  and  their  malice, 
though  they  shall  have  no  power  over  you." 
Somerset  seemed  satisfied ;  but  Weldon 
states,  that  Moore,  to  render  matters  quite 
safe,  set  two  men,  placed  one  on  each  side  of 
Somerset  during  his  trial,  with  cloaks  hang- 
ing on  their  arms,  "giving  them  withal  a  per- 
emptory order,  if  that  Somerset  did  any  way 
fiy  out  on  the  king,  they  should  instantly 
hoodwink  him  with  that  cloak,  take  him  vio- 
lently from  the  bar,  and  carry  him  away — 
for  which  he  would  secure  them  from  any 
danger,  and  they  should  not  want  also  a 
bountiful  reward.  But  the  Earl  finding  him- 
self overreached,  recollected  a  better  temper, 
and  went  calmly  on  his  trial,  when  he  held 
the  company  until  seven  at  night.     But  who 
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bad  seen  the  1sing*8  restless  motion  all  that 
day,  sending  to  every  boat  he  saw  landing  at 
the  bridge,  cursing  all  that  came  without 
tidings,  would  have  easily  judged  all  was  not 
right,  and  there  had  been  some  grounds  for 
his  fears  of  Somerset's  boldness ;  but  at  last 
one  bringing  him  word  that  he  was  condemn- 
ed, and  the  passages,  all  was  quiet." 

Weldon  solemnly  states,  that  he  obtained 
all  these  facts  from  Moore's  own  lips.  He 
was,  however,  a  sarcastic,  discontented  wri- 
ter ;  and  being  what  was  called  an  upstart, 
he  was  supposed  to  have  a  malice  against 
kings  and  courts.  For  such  reasons  as  these, 
his  narrative  was  distrusted  until  its  funda^ 
mental  character,  at  all  events,  was  confirmed 
by  the  late  discovery  of  a  bundle  of  letters 
addressed  by  the  king  to  Sir  George  Moore. 
The  bundle  was  found  carefully  wrapped  up, 
and  appropriately  endorsed,  in  the  reposito- 
ries of  Sir  George's  descendant.  The  letters 
will  be  found  printed  in  the  eighteenth  vol- 
ume of  the  Arch€tologia,  or  transactions  of 
the  English  Antiquarian  Society.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  extracts  from  them  may  suffice 
for  the  present  occasion — the  spelling  is  mod- 
ernized : — 

"  Good  Sir  George — I  am  extremely 
sorry  that  your  unfortunate  prisoner  turns 
all  the  gp'eat  care  I  have  of  him  not  only 
against  himself,  but  against  me  also,  as  far 
as  he  can.  1  cannot  blame  you  that  ye  can- 
not conjecture  what  this  may  be,  for  God 
knows  it  is  only  a  trick  of  his  idle  brain,  hop- 
ing thereby  to  shift  his  trial ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  be  seen,  that  he  would  threaten  me  with 
laying  an  aspersion  upon  me  of  being  in 
some  sort  accessory  to  his  crime ....  Give 
him  assurance  in  my  name,  that  if  he  will 
yet,  before  his  trial,  confess  cheerily  unto  the 
commissioners  his  guiltiness  of  this  fact,  I 
will  not  only  perform  what  I  promised  by 
my  last  messenger  both  towards  him  and  his 
wife,  but  £  will  enlarge  it,  according  to  the 
phrase  of  the  civil  law,  <&;c.  I  mean  not, 
that  he  shall  confess  if  he  be  innocent,  but 
ye  know  how  evil  likely  that  is  ;  and  of  your- 
self you  may  dispute  with  him  what  should 
mean  his  confidence  now  to  endure  a  trial, 
when,  as  he  remembers,  that  this  last  winter 
he  confessed  to  the  chief-justice  that  his 
cause  was  so  evil  likely  as  he  knew  no  jury 
could  acquit  him.  Assure  him,  that  I  pro- 
test upon  ray  honor  my  end  in  this  is  for  his 
and  his  wife's  good.  Ye  will  do  well,  like- 
wise, of  yourself,  to  cast  out  unto  him,  that 
ye  fear  his  wife  shall  plead  weakly  for  his 
innocency ;  and  that  ye  find  the  commis- 
sioners have,  ye  know  not  how,  some  secret 


assurance  that  in  the  end  she  will  confess  of 
him — but  this  must  only  be  as  from  yourself." 

That  there  was  some  secret  of  the  divulg- 
ence  of  which  the  king  was  in  the  utmost 
terror,  is  thus  beyond  a  doubt.  What,  then, 
was  it?  There  are  no  means  of  deciding. 
James,  it  will  be  seen,  hints  to  Moore,  that  it 
was  a  charge  of  accession  to  the  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  But,  in  the  same  let- 
ter, James  lets  us  see  that  Moore  himself  did 
not  know  the  exact  secret ;  and  we  may  fairly 
conjecture,  that  the  hint  was  intended  to  put 
him  on  a  wrong  scent.  The  earl  and  count- 
ess were  permitted  to  live,  spending  a  miser- 
able existence  with  the  fear  of  punishment 
hanging  over  them.  The  accounts  given  of 
the  condition  into  which  the  once  beautiful 
and  too  fascinating  woman  fell,  are  too  dis- 
gusting to  be  repeated. 

Though  they  were  spared,  several  other 
persons  were  executed  for  this  offence ;  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  those  who 
were  represented  as  the  chief  criminals  escap- 
ed, while  the  others,  whose  guilt  was  repre- 
sented as  merely  secondary,  were  executed, 
is  among  the  most  mysterious  parts  of  the 
history.  There  was  so  much  said  about  poi- 
soning throughout  the  whole  inquiry,  that 
Sir  Edward  Coke  gave  the  trials  the  name  of 
••  The  Great  Oyer  of  Poisoning."  Oyer  has 
long  been  a  technical  term  in  English  law ; 
and  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  explain,  that 
it  is  old  French  for  lo  hear — oyer  and  termi' 
ner  meaning,  to  hear  and  determine.  The 
same  inscrutable  reasons  which  make  the  ev- 
idence so  imperfect  against  the  chief  offend- 
ers, affect  the  whole  of  it.  But  while  the 
exact  causes  of  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury  may  be  left  in  doubt,  as  well  aa 
the  motives  which  led  to  it,  enough  is  re- 
vealed in  the  trials  of  the  minor  offenders  to 
throw  a  remarkable  light  on  the  strange 
habits  of  the  time,  and  especially  on  the 
profligacy  and  credulity  of  the  court  of  King 
James. 

The  first  person  put  to  trial  was  Richard 
Weston,  who  had  been  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  charge  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury.  If  he  had  been  murdered  by 
poison,  tliere  could  be  no  doubt  that  Weston 
was  one  of  the  perpetrators.  He  had  been 
brought  up  as  an  apothecary;  and  it  was 
said  that  he  was  selected  on  account  of  his 
being  thus  enabled  to  dabble  in  poisons. 
The  charge  against  him  is  very  indistinct. 
He  was  charged  that  he,  "  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  in  the  parish  of  Allhallows  Barkins^, 
did  obtain  and  get  into  his  hand  certain  poi- 
son of  green  and  yellow  color,  called  roaal- 
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gar — ^knowing  the  same  to  be  deadlj  poison, 
— and  the  same  did  maliciously  and  fclo- 
niouslj  mingle  and  compound  in  a  kind  of 
broth  poured  out  into  a  certain  dish."  Wes- 
ton long  refused  to  plead  to  the  indictment. 
Of  old,  a  person  could  not  be  put  on  trial 
unless  he  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  demanded 
a  trial.  The  law,  however,  provided  for 
those  who  were  obstinate  a  more  dreadful 
death  than  would  be  inflicted  on  the  scaffold. 
To  frighten  him  into  compliance,  the  court 

fave  him  a  description  of  it,  telling  him  that 
e  was  "  to  be  extended,  and  then  to  have 
weights  laid  upon  him  no  more  than  he  was 
able  to  bear,  which  were  by  little  and  little 
to  be  increased ;  secondly,  that  he  was  to  be 
exposed  in  an  open  place  near  to  the  prison, 
in  the  open  air,  being  naked ;  and  lastly, 
that  he  was  to  be  preserved  with  the  coarsest 
bread  that  could  be  got,  and  water  out  of 
the  next  sink  or  puddle."  He  was  told  that 
"  oftentimes  men  lived  in  that  extremity  eight 
or  nine  days."  People  have  sometimes  en- 
dured the  peine  forte  et  dure,  as  it  was  called, 
because,  unless  they  pleaded  and  were 
convicted,  their  estates  were  not  forfeited ; 
and  they  endured  the  death  of  protracted 
torture  for  the  sake  of  their  families.  Wes- 
ton's object  was  supposed  to  be  to  prevent  a 
trial,  the  evidence  in  which  would  expose 
his  great  patrons  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Somerset.  The  motive  was  not,  however, 
strong  enough  to  make  him  stand  to  his 
purpose.  He  pleaded  to  the  indictment, 
was  found  guilty,  and  executed  at  Tyburn. 

The  next  person  brought  up  was  of  a  more 
interesting  character — Anne  Turner,  the 
widow  of  a  physician.  It  i^  stated  in  the 
Report,  that  when  she  appeared  at  the  bar, 
the  chief-justice  Coke  said  to  her:  "that 
women  must  be  covered  in  the  church,  but 
not  when  they  are  arraigned,  and  so  caused 
her  to  put  off  her  hat ;  which  done,  she 
covered  her  hair  with  her  handkerchief,  be- 
ing before  dressed  in  her  hair  with  her  hand- 
kerchief over  it."  Although  Mother  Turner's 
pursuits  were  of  the  questionable  kind  gener- 
ally attributed  to  old  hags — she  dealt  in  phil- 
ters, soothsaying,  and  poisoning — she  must 
have  been  a  young  and  beautiful  woman.  In 
some  of  tiie  letters  which  were  produced  at 
the  trials,  she  was  called  **  Sweet  Turner." 
In  a  poem,  called  Overhury's  Vision,  pub- 
lished in  1616,  and  reprinted  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  Harleian  Miscellany,  she  is 
thus  enthusiastically  described — 

"  It  seemed  that  she  had  been  Home  centle  darae ; 
For  on  each  part  of  her  fair  body's  frame 


Nature  such  delicacy  did  bertow, 
That  fairer  object  oft  it  doth  not  show. 
Her  crystal  eye,  beneath  an  ivory  brow, 
Did  show  what  she  at  first  had  been ;  but  now 
The  roses  on  her  lovely  cheeks  were  dead ; 
The  earth's  pale  color  had  all  overppread 
Her  sometime  lovely  look ;  snd  cruel  Death, 
Comincf  untimely  with  his  uintry  breath. 
Blasted  the  fruit  which,  cherry -like  in  show. 
Upon  her  dainty  lips  did  whilome  grow. 
On,  huw  the  cruel  cord  did  misbecome 
Her  comely  neck !    And  yet  by  law's  just  doom 
Had  been  her  death." 

It  might  be  said  to  be  Mrs.  Turner's  pro- 
fession, to  minister  to  all  the  bad  passions  of 
intriguers.  The  wicked  Countess  of  Essex 
employed  her  to  secure  to  her,  by  magic  arts 
and  otherwise,  the  affection  of  Somerset,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  create  alienation  aud 
distaste  on  the  part  of  her  husband.  Among 
the  documents  produced  at  her  trial  was  one 
said  to  be  a  list  of  "  what  ladies  loved  what 
lords ;"  and  it  is  alleged  that  Coke  prohibited 
its  being  read,  because,  whenever  be  cast  his 
eye  on  it,  he  saw  there  the  name  of  his  own 
wife.  Some  mysterious  articles  were  pro- 
duced at  the  trial,  which  were  believed  to  be 
instruments  of  enchantment  and  diabolical 
agency.  *' There  were  also  enchantments 
showed  in  court,  written  in  parchment, 
wherein  were  contained  all  the  names  of  the 
blessed  Trinity  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures; 
and  in  another  parchment  -|-  B  -j-  C  -|-  D 
-f-  E  ;  and  in  a  third,  likewise  in  parchment, 
were  written  all  the  names  of  the  holy  Trin- 
ity, as  also  a  figure,  on  which  was  written 
this  word,  corpus;  and  on  the  parchment 
was  fastened  a  little  piece  of  the  skin  of  a 
man.  In  some  of  these  parchments  were  the 
devil's  particular  names,  who  were  conjured 
to  torment  the  Lord  Somerset,  and  Sir  Ar- 
thur Manwaring,  if  their  loves  should  not 
continue,  the  one  to  the  Countess,  the  other 
to  Mrs.  Turner."  Along  with  these  were 
some  pictures,  as  they  were  termed,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  models  of  the  human 
figure.  "  At  the  showing*"  says  the  report, 
"  of  these,  and  inchanted  papers,  and  other 
pictures  in  court,  there  was  heard  a  crack 
from  the  scaffolds,  which  caused  great  fear, 
tumult,  and  confusion  among  the  spectators, 
and  throughout  the  hall,  every  one  fearing 
hurt,  as  if  the  devil  had  been  present,  and 
grown  angry  ohave  his  workmanship  showed 
by  such  as  were  net  his  own  scholars."* 

The  small  figures,  which  appeared  to  have 
created  the  chief  consternation,  were,  we  are 
inclined  to   believe,   very   innocent    things. 

*  State  Trials,  u.  932. 
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There  was,  it  is  true,  a  belief  that  an  indi- 
vidual could  be  injured  or  slain  by  operations 
on  his  likeness.  There  was,  however, 
another  purpose  connected  with  Mrs.  Tur- 
ner's pursuits  to  which  small  jointed  images, 
hke  artists'  lay  figures,  were  used.  This  was 
to  exhibit  the  effect  of  auy  new  fashion,  or 
peculiar  style  of  dress.  In  this  manner 
small  figures,  about  the  size  of  dolls,  were 
long  used  in  Paris.  We  have  seen  people 
expressing  their  surprise  at  pictures  of  full- 
grown  Frenchwomen  examining  dolls,  but  in 
reality  they  were  not  more  trifiingly  occupied 
than  those  who  now  contemplate  the  latest 
fashions  in  their  favorite  feminine  periodical. 
Mrs.  Turner  was  very  likely  to  have  occasion 
for  such  figures,  for  she  was,  with  her  other 
pursuits,  a  sort  of  dressmaker,  or  modiite ; 
in  fact,  she  seems  to  have  been  a  ready  min- 
ister to  every  kind  of  human  vanity  and  folly, 
as  well  as  to  a  good  deal  of  human  wicked- 
ness. In  the  department  of  dress,  she  had 
a  name  in  her  own  sex  and  age  as  Illustrious 
as  that  of  Brummel  among  dandies  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  As  he  was  the 
inventor  of  the  starched  cravat,  she  was  his 
precursor  in  the  invention  of  the  starched 
ruff,  or,  as  it  is  generally  said,  of  the  yellow 
starch. 

The  best  account  we  have  of  the  starched 
ruff  is  by  a  man  who  wrote  to  abuse  it.  An 
individual  named  Stubbes  published  an  Anat- 
omy of  Abuses,  Having  become  entremely 
rare,  a  small  impression  of  it  was  lately  re- 
printed, as  a  curious  picture  of  the  times. 
Stubbes  dealt  trenchantly  with  everything 
that  savored  of  pride  and  ostentation  in 
dress ;  and  he  was  peculiarly  severe  on  Mi's. 
Turner's  invention,  which  made  the  ruff 
stand  against  bad  weather.  He  describes 
the  ruffs  as  having  been  made  *'  of  cambric 
Holland  lawn;  or  else  of  some  other  the 
finest  cloth  that  can  be  got  for  money, 
whereof  some  be  a  quarter  of  a  yard  deep ; 
yea,  some  more — very  few  less."  He  de- 
scribes with  much  glee  the  elementary  ca- 
lamities to  which,  before  the  invention  of  the 
starch,  they  were  liable.  "If  iEolius  with 
his  blasts,  or  Neptune  with  his  storms,  chance 
to  hit  upon  the  crazy  barque  of  their  bruised 
ruffs,  then  they  goeth  flip-flap  in  the  wind, 
like  rags  that  flew  abroad,  lying  upon  their 
shoulders  like  the  dish-clout  of  a  slut." 
Having  thus,  with  great  exultation,  described 
these  reproofs  to  human  pride,  he  mentions 
how  **  the  devil,  as  he,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
malice,  first  invented  these  great  ruffs,  so 
hath  he  now  found  out  also  two  great  pillars 
to  bear  up  and  maintain  this  his  kingdom  of 


great  ruffs — for  the  devil  is  king  and  prince 
over  all  the  kingdom  of  pride."  One  pillar 
appears  to  have  been  a  wire  framework — 
something,  perhaps,  of  the  nature  of  the 
hoop.  The  other  was  '*a  certain  kind  of 
liquid  matter,  which  they  call  starch,  wherein 
the  devil  hath  willed  them  to  wash  and  dye 
their  ruffs  well ;  and  this  starch  they  make  of 
divers  colors  and  hues — white,  red,  blue,  pur- 
ple, and  the  like,  which,  being  dry,  will  then 
stand  stiff  and  inflexible  about  their  necks." 

Mrs.  Turner,  at  her  execution,  was  arrayed 
in  a  ruff  stiffened  with  the  material  for  the 
invention  of  which  she  was  so  famous.  6he 
had  for  her  scientific  adviser  a  certain  |)r. 
Forman — a  man  who  was  believed  to  be  deep 
in  all  kinds  of  dangerous  chemical  lore,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  possess  a  connection  with 
the  Evil  One,  which  gave  him  powers  greater 
than  those  capable  of  being  obtained  through 
mere  scientific  agency.  Had  he  been  alive, 
he  would  have  undoubtedly  been  tried  with 
the  other  poisoners.  His  widow  gave  some 
account  of  his  habits,  and  of  his  wonderful 
apparatus,  such  as  "a  ring  which  would 
open  like  a  watch ;"  but  the  glimpse  obtain- 
ed of  him  is  brief  and  mysteriously  tantaliz- 
ing. We  remember  that,  about  twenty- five 
years  ago,  this  man  was  made  the  hero  of  a 
novel  called  Forman^  which  contains  much 
effective  writing,  but  did  not  somehow  fit  the 
popular  taste. 

Notwithstanding  the  scientific  ingenuity 
both  of  the  males  and  females  concerned  in 
this  affair,  the  poisoning  seems  to  have  been 
conducted  in  a  very  bungling  manner  when 
compared  with  the  slow  and  secret  poison- 
ings of  the  French  and  Italians.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  a  female  of  Naples,  called  To- 
phana,  who  used  a  tasteless  liquid,  named 
after  her  Aqua  Tophana,  killed  with  it  600 
people  before  she  was  discovered  to  be  a 
murderess.  The  complete  secrecy  in  which 
these  foreigners  shrouded  their  operations — 
people  seeming  to  drop  off  around  them  as  if 
by  the  silent  operation  of  natural  causes — 
was  what  made  their  machinations  so  fright- 
ful. Poisoning,  however,  is  a  cowardly  as 
well  as  a  cruel  crime,  which  has  never  taken 
strong  root  in  English  habits ;  and,  as  we  have 
observed,  the  poisoners  on  this  occasion,  not- 
withstanding the  skill  and  knowledge  enlist- 
ed by  them  in  the  service,  were  arrant  bung- 
lers. Thus,  the  confession  of  James  Frank- 
lin, an  accomplice,  would  seem  to  show  that 
Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  subjected  to  poi- 
sons enough  to  have  deprived  three  cats  of 
their  twenty-seven  lives. 

"  Mrs.  Turner  came  to  mft  Ct^to^vlcv^  ^^'Oiaei^.r 
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688,  and  wished  me,  from  ber,  to  get  tbe 
strongest  poison  I  could  for  Sir  T.  Overbury. 
Accordingly,  I  bougbt  seven — viz.,  aquafor- 
tis, white  arsenic,  mercury,  powder  of  dia- 
monds, lapis  costitus,  great  spiders,  and  can- 
tharides.  All  these  were  given  to  Sir  T. 
Overbury  at  several  times.  And  further 
confessetb,  that  the  lieutenant  Isnew  of  these 
poisons ;  for  that  appeared,  said  he,  by  many 
letters  which  he  writ  to  the  Countess  of  Es- 
sex, which  I  saw,  and  thereby  knew  that  he 
knew  of  this  matter.  One  of  these  letters  I 
read  for  the  countess,  because  she  could  not 
read  it  herself;  in  which  the  lieutenimt  used 
this  speech :  '  Madam,  the  scab  is  like  the 
fox — the  more  he  is  cursed,  the  better  he 
fareth.'  And  many  other  speeches.  Sir 
T.  never  eat  white  salt,  but  there  was  white 
arsenic  put  into  it.  Once  he  desired  pig, 
and  Mrs.  Turner  put  into  it  lapis  costitus. 
The  white  powder  that  was  sent  to  Sir  T.  in 
a  letter,  he  knew  to  be  white  arsenic.  At 
another  time,  he  had  two  partridges  sent  him 
by  the  court,  and  water  and  onions  being  the 
sauce,  Mrs.  Turner  put  in  cantharides  instead 
of  pepper ;  so  that  there  was  scarce  anything 
that  he  did  eat  but  there  was  some  poison 
mixed.*'* 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  human 
frame  could  stand  out  for  weeks  against  so 
hot  a  siege.  It  would  appear  as  if  Franklin 
must  really  have  confessed  too  much.  It  has 
already  been  said,  that  the  confused  state  of 
the  whole  evidence  renders  it  difficult  to  find 
how  far  a  case  was  made  out  against  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Somerset.  Such  a  confession 
as  Franklin's  only  makes  matters  still  more 
confused.  That  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  really 
was  poisoned,  one  can  scarcely  doubt,  if  even 
a  portion  of  what  Franklin  and  the  others  say 
is  true ;  but  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the 
crime  was  gone  about,  and  the  confusion  of 
the  whole  evidence,  is  extremely  perplexing. 
Not  the  least  remarkable  feature  in  this  trag- 
edy is  the  number  of  people  concerned  in  it. 
We  find,  brought  to  trial,  the  Earl  and  Count- 
ess  of  Somerset  and  Sir  Thomas  Monson,  who, 
though  said  to  be  the  guiltiest  of  all,  were 
spared :  Weston,  Franklin,  and  Mrs.  Turner, 
were  executed :  Forman,  and  another  man  of 
science  who  was  said  to  have  given  aid,  had 
gone  to  their  account  before  the  trials  came 
on.  Then,  in  Franklin's  confession,  it  was 
stated  that  "the  toothless  maid,  trusty  Mar- 
garet, was  acquainted  with  the  poisoning ;  so 
was  Mrs.  Turner's  man,  Stephen ;  so  also  was 


*  State  Trialfl,  941. 


Mrs.  Home,  the  countess's  own  handmaid  ;*' 
and  several  other  subordinate  persons  are  al- 
luded to  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  quietness  and  secrecy  of  the  French  and 
Italian  poisonings  have  been  already  alluded 
to.     The  poisoners,  in  general,  instead  of  act- 
mg  in  a  bustling  crowd,  generally  prepared 
themselves  for  their  dreadful  task  by  secretly 
acquiring  the  competent  knowledge,  so  that 
they  might  not  find  it  necessary  to  take  the 
aid  of  confederates.     They  generally  did 
their  work  alone,  or  at  most  two  would  act 
together.     It  certainly  argues  a  sadly  de- 
moralized state  of  society  in  the  reign  of 
Kin^  James,  that  so  many  persons  should 
be  found  who  would  coolly  connect  them- 
selves with  the  work  of  death ;  but  still  there 
was  not  so  much  real  danger  as  in  the  quiet, 
systematic  poisonings  of  such  criminals  as 
Tophana  and  the  Countess  of  Brinvilliers. 
The  great  Oyer  of  poisoning  was,  however, 
calculated  to  make  a  very  deep  impression 
on  the  public  mind.     It  filled  London  with 
fear  and  suspicion.   When  rumors  about  poi- 
sonings become  prevalent,  no  one  knows  ex- 
actly how  far  the  crime  has  proceeded,  and 
this  and  that  event  is  remembered  and  con- 
nected with  it.    All  the  sudden  deaths  within 
recollection  are  recalled,  and  thus  accounted 
for.    People  supposed  to  be  adepts  in  chem- 
istry were  in  great  danger  from  the  populace, 
and  one  man,  named  Lamb,  was  literally  torn 
to  pieces  by  a  mob  at  Charing-Cross.     The 
people  began  to  dwell  upon  the  death  of 
Prince  Henry,  the  king's  eldest  son,  who  had 
fallen  suddenly.     It  was  remembered  that 
he  was  a  youth  of  a  frank,  manly  disposi- 
tion— the  friend  and  companion  of  Raleigh 
and  of  other  heroic  spirits.     He  liked  popu- 
larity, and  went  into  many  of  the  popular 
prejudices  of  the  times — forming  altogether 
in  his  character  a  great  contrast  to  his  grave, 
dry,     fastidious,    and     suspicious     brother 
Charles,  who  was  to  succeed  to  his  vacant 
place.    He  had  died  very  suddenly— of  fever, 
it  was  said ;  but  popular  rumor  now  attrib- 
uted his  death  to  poison.     Nay,  it  was  said 
that  his  own  father,  jealous  of  his  popularity, 
was  the  perpetrator ;  and  it  was  whispered 
that  this  was  the  secret  which  King  James 
was  so  afraid  his  favorite  Somerset  might 
tell  if  prosecuted  to  death.    In  a  work  called 
Truth  brought  to  Light,  a  copy  was  given 
of  an  alleged  medical  report  on  a  dissection 
of  the  body,  calculated  to  confirm  these  sus- 
picions :  it  may  be  found  in  the  State  Trials, 
ii.  1002.    Arthur  Wilson,  who  published  his 
life  and  reign  of  King  James  during  the 
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Commonvrealth,  said :  "  Strangle  rumors  are 
raised  upon  this  sudden  expiration  of  our 
prince,  the  disease  being  so  violent  that  the 
combat  of  nature  in  the  strength  of  youth 
(being  almost  nineteen  years  of  age)  lasted 
not  above  five  days.  Some  say  he  was  poi- 
soned with  a  bunch  of  grapes ;  others  attrib- 
ute it  to  the  venomous  scent  of  a  pair  of 
ffloves  presented  to  him  (the  distemper  lying 
for  the  most  part  in  the  head.)  They  that 
knew  neither  of  these  are  stricken  with  fear 
and  amazement,  as  if  they  had  tasted  or  felt 
the  effects  of  those  violences.  Private  whis- 
perings and  suspicions  of  some  new  designs 
afoot  broaching  prophetical  terrors  that  a 
black  Christmas  would  produce  a  bloody 
Lent,  &c.''  Kennet,  in  his  notes  on  Wilson's 
work,  says  that  he  possesses  a  rare  copy  of  a 
sermon  preached  while  the  public  mind  was 
thus  excited,  "  wherein  the  preacher,  who  had 
been  his  domestic  chaplain,  made  such  broad 
hints  about  the  manner  of  his  (Prince  Hen- 
ry's) death,  that  melted  the  auditory  into  a 


flood  of  tears,  and  occasioned  his  being  dis- 
missed the  court." 

But  suspicion  did  not  stop  here.  When 
King  James  himself  died,  in  much  pain,  his 
body  showing  the  unsightly  symptoms  con- 
sequent on  his  gross  habits,  poison  was  again 
suspected :  and  as  it  had  been  said  on  the 
former  occasion,  that  the  father  had  connived 
at  the  death  of  his  son,  it  was  now  whispered 
that  the  remaining  son,  anxious  to  commence 
his  ill-starred  reign,  was  accessory  to  hurry- 
ing his  father  from  the  world.  The  mom 
character  of  Charles  I.  is  sufficient  to  acquit 
him  of  such  a  charge.  But  historians  even 
of  late  date  have  not .  entirely  acquitted  his 
favorite,  Buckingham,  who,  it  was  said,  find- 
ing that  the  king  was  tired  of  him,  resolved 
to  make  him  give  place  to  the  prince,  in 
whose  good  graces  he  felt  secure.  The  au- 
thors of  the  scandalous  histories  published 
during  the  Commonwealth,  said  that  the 
duke's  mother  administered  the  poison  ex«^ 
ternally  in  the  form  of  a  plaster. 
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WITH  A  GLANCE  AT  HIS  LOGICAL  REFORMS. 


BT  THOMAS   DB   QUINCET. 


FIRST  PAPER. 

Here  I  am,  viz.,  in  vol.  xv.  Never  ruffle 
your  own  temper,  reader,  or  mine,  by  asking 
how,  and  with  what  right,  I  am  here.  So 
much  is  clear ;  and  what  you  may  call  a /ail 
accompli.  As  to  saying  that,  though  1  am 
may- be  here  "de  facto,"  nevertheless  "de 
jure"  I  am  not  so ;  that  I  have  no  locus 
standi  ;  that  I  am  a  usurper ;  an  intruder : 
and  that  any  contraband  process  by  which  I 
can  have  smuggled  myself  from  vol.  ziv.  to 
this  present  vol.  xv.,  is  not  of  a  kind  that  will 
bear  looking  into.  Too  true,  I  answer,  very 
few  things  will  bear  looking  into.  In  parti- 
cular, the  revolution  of  1688-9  will  not  bear 
looking  into  with  eyes  of  philosophic  purism. 
The  object  of  the  purist  is  to  effect  the  devo- 


lution of  the  crown  through  a  smooth  lubri- 
cated channel  known  and  conformable  to  old 
constitutional  requisitions :  and  if  the  word 
*' abdicate**  could  but  be  established,  formally, 
were  it,  or  even  constructively,  all  would  run 
as  sweetly  as  the  chronometers  of  Green- 
wich. As  it  is,  I  grieve  to  say  that  there  is 
a  deadly  hiatus  in  the  harness  which  should 
connect  the  pre-revolutionary  and  post-revo- 
lutionary commonwealths  of  England.  It  is 
not  merely  a  screw  that  is  loose,  it  is  a  link 
that  is  missing,  and  no  use  advertising  for  it 
now.  But  no  matter :  that  is  a  grief  which, 
being  nearly  two  hundred  years  old,  an  extra 
glass  of  wine  will  do  much  to  heal.  And  in 
realitv  I  never  heard  of  a  man's  meditating 
suicide,  because  hA  cic^^^  ^osAiVassra^ssdaK^^^b^ 
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facts  of  our  revolution  with  its  transcendental 
theory.  Yet  not  the  less  the  human  mind 
does  really  yearn  and  sicken  after  intellectual 
modes  of  solution  applied  to  any  intellectual 
intricacy  or  nodus.  Art  must  thaw  the  di- 
lemma which  art  has  frozen  together:  and 
never  yet  was  there  a  reader  of  any  sensibil- 
ity that  did  not  resent  with  clamorous  indig- 
nation the  removal  by  apoplexy  from  a 
novel  or  a  drama  of  any  impracticable  char- 
acter that  ought  to  have  been  disposed  of 
agreeably  to  the  providential  forecastings  of 
the  plot  itself,  and  by  the  spontaneous  evo- 
lution of  tlie  fable.  My  own  personal  em- 
ban-assment  on  this  occasion,  in  effecting  a 
transit  or  in  evading  a  transit,  was  of  a  nature 
hardly  paralleled  in  Uterature.  I  was  to 
write  a  paper  within  certain  assigned  limits, 
which  paper,  by  its  very  subject  and  the 
crying  necessities  of  its  nature,  utterly  rebel- 
led against  those  limits.  To  transfer  it  (not 
in  part  but  in  mass)  to  a  field  of  ampler  lim- 
its, t.  #>.,  to  another  volume,  was  made  impos- 
sible by  certain  arrangements  which  nailed 
the  accompanying  portrait  to  this  punctual 
spot — to  this  instant  nou\  and  this  momentary 
audience.  The  biographic  record  could  not 
be  disjoined  from  the  portrait,  and  the  por- 
trait could  not  be  removed  from  that  particu- 
lar place  in  that  particular  volume.  But 
could  I  not,  secondly^  content  myself  with 
giving  part,  carrying  forward  the  other  parts 
by  adjournment  to  another  volume  ?  No : 
because  that  would  be  establishing  a  depen- 
dency of  one  volume  upon  another,  contrary 
to  the  plan  and  law  of  the  whole  work.  But 
then,  thirdly f  at  least  I  might  have  hyperboli- 
cally  expanded  on  the  spot  the  dimensions  of 
that  single  paper  which  the  fates  allowed  me 
to  write  ?  No  :  I  could  not  do  that  even,  for 
then  I  must  have  monopolized  the  entire  train 
— first,  second,  and  third  class — and,  in  order 
to  do  that,  I  must  have  booked  myself  as  the 
one  sole  passenger  in  this  journal,  at  least 
three  months  beforehand. 

It  is  strange  to  see  what  mountains  of  dif- 
ficulty sometimes  melt  away  before  the  sug- 
gestions of  a  child.  Accipe  principium  sursus 
— solved  the  whole  case.  What  is  to  hinder 
me  from  beginning  afresh  upon  a  new  founda- 
tion in  a  new  volume,  and  utterly  ignoring 
all  that  has  gone  before  ?  I  now  do  so.  And 
what  follows  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  totally  new 
article,  standing  on  its  own  basis. 

Everybody,  1  believe,  is  young  jit  some  pe- 
riod of  his  hfe ;  at  least  one  has  an  old  phys- 
iological prejudice  in  that  direction.  Else, 
to  hear  people  talk,  one  must  really  suppose 
that  there  are  celebrated  persona  wlio  aie 


bom  to  old  age  as  to  some  separate  constitu- 
tional inheritance.  Nobody  says  '  Old  Soph- 
ocles,' but  very  many  people  say  *  Old 
Chaucer.'  Yet  Chaucer  was  a  younger  man 
at  his  death  than  Sophocles.  But  if  not, 
why  should  men  insist  upon  one  transitory 
stage  or  phasis  in  a  long  series  of  changes, 
as  if  suddenly  and  lawfully  arrested,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  the  rest  ?  Old  Chaucer !  why, 
he  was  also  middle-aged  Chaucer;  he  was 
young  Chaucer ;  he  was  baby  Chaucer.  Ajid 
the  earher  distinctions  of  a  man  bear  as  much 
relation  to  posterity  as  his  later  distinctions. 
Above  all,  one  is  betrayed  into  such  miscon- 
ceptions when  a  man  carries  a  false  certificate 
of  age  in  the  very  name  which  designates  his 
relationship  to  one's- self.  My  great-great- 
grandmother  naturally  I  figured  to  myself  as 
having  a  patriarchal  beard.  Could  I  think 
otherwise  of  one  so  deeply  merged  in  grand- 
motherhood?  But  a  portrait  of  her  taken 
immediately  after  death  represented  her  as 
an  attractive  young  woman  not  quite  twenty- 
three,  which  it  appeared  that  she  really  was. 
And  I  remember  a  similar  case  even  still  more 
striking,  which  occurred  in  Chester  about  the 
year  1803.  Some  overflowing  of  the  Dee 
had  exposed  to  view  the  secrets  of  the  church- 
yard. Amongst  the  coffins  in  the  lower  tiers 
was  one  which  contained  the  corpse  of  a  wo- 
man, particularly  blooming.  According  to 
my  first  precipitate  computation,  she  mi^ht 
be  rated  as  120  years  old  ;  for  she  had  died 
in  Queen  Anne's  reign  (about  1707, 1  think,) 
and  by  the  plate  on  the  coffin  lid  had  been 
24  at  the  time  of  death.  Yet  her  face  was 
most  blooming,  her  lips  beautifully  fresh,  and 
her  hair  of  the  loveliest  auburn.  Ninety- 
and- three  years  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  two  years  of  the  nineteenth,  had  she 
spent  in  the  grave;  and  adding  these  95 
years  of  rest  to  the  24  of  her  (doubtless  un- 
resting) Hfe,  for  a  moment  I  fell  into  the 
natural  confusion  of  making  her  a  very,  very 
old  woman ;  and  proportionably  I  wondered 
at  the  vernal  beauty  which  had  not  ceased  to 
adorn  her  in  the  wintry  grave.  This  special 
indulgence  to  a  special  beauty  had  been  the 
gift  of  a  soil  pretematurally  antiseptic.  But 
inevitably  the  sudden  collision  of  a  youthful- 
ness  so  apparent  with  an  antiquity  so  histor- 
ical, caused  each  idea  reciprocally  to  illumi- 
nate the  other :  so  that,  for  a  minute  or  two, 
until  I  had  distinguished  the  elements  of  this 
antiquity,  and  had  separated  the  05  years 
that  did  not  belong  to  the  young  woman  her- 
self from  the  24  that  did,  I  struggled  with 
the  impossible  and  contradictory  conception 
\  oi  ^xbx^  ^u^Qrammation  incarnated  in  perfect 
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womanly  loveliness.  Some  metaphysical 
perplexity  of  this  same  nature,  I  observe, 
besets  those  who  contemplate  us  the  tenants 
of  a  past  generation  through  the  inverted 
tube  of  the  present.  The  Trophonian  gloom 
which  they  ascribe  to  us,  considered  as  present 
antiquities  and  reHcs,  adheres  to  the  image 
of  the  same  poor  us  when  traced  upwards  to 
our  morning  period.  We  that  cannot  at- 
tempt even  to  smile  in  this  present  stage  of 
the  world,  is  it  credible  that  at  ant/  stage  we 
can  have  laughed  ?  Child  of  incredulity,  if 
not  credible,  it  is  certain.  '  Ginger*  was  hot 
in  the  mouth'  in  those  long-passed  years ; 
and  *  because  we  were  virtuous'  at  that  era, 
not  the  less  there  were  '  ale  and  cakes.' 
Though  transcendental  philosophers  {aspo^a- 
rfivvrsg)  that  walked  the  air,  we  condescended 
to  sip  at  times  from  sublunary  liquors  ;  and 
at  odd  times  it  is  possible  that  we  even  en- 
tered into  the  kingdom  of  *  civilation.' 

*  Civilation !  f  And  what  may  that  be  ?* 
Look  below,  reader,  into  the  foot-note,  which 
will  explain  it.  Whilst  you  are  studying 
that,  V\\  be  moving  on  slowly  overhead  ;  and, 
when  you  come  up  from  that  mine  to  the 
upper  air,  you'll  easily  overtake  me.  Civil- 
ation, or  (if  you  choose  to  call  it  so)  civiliza- 
tion, was  not  a  state  into  which  any  of  us 
made  a  regular  habit  of  ascending :  only  at 
times  we  did  so ;  and  I  presume  that  at  such 


*  I  presume  the  reader  to  be  familiar  -with  the 
passage  in  Bhakspeare  here  referred  to.  But  if  not, 
let  him  look  to  *  Twelfth  Night* 

^  *  In  a  state  of  civilation:* — And  what 'state 
may  that  be  f  As  the  word  is  a  valuable  word,  and 
in  some  danger  of  being  lost^  I  beg  to  rehearse  its 
history.  The  lat«  Dr.  Maginn,  with  whom  some  of 
us  majr  otherwise  have  had  reason  to  quarrel,  was, 
however,  a  man  of  varied  accomplishments;  a  wit, 
with  singular  readiness  for  improvising,  and  with 
Yery  extensive  scholarship.  Amongst  the  peculiar 
opinions  which  he  professed  was  this— that  no  man, 
however  much  he  might  tend  towards  civilization, 
was  to  be  regarded  as  having  absolutely  reached  its 
apex  until  he  was  drunk.  Previously  to  which 
consummation,  a  man  might  be  a  promising  subject 
for  civilization,  but  otherwise  than  in  posse  it  must 
be  premature,  so  he  must  be  considered  as  more  or 
less  of  a  savage.  This  doctrine  he  naturally  pub- 
lished more  loudly  than  ever,  as  he  was  himself 
more  and  more  removed  from  all  suspicion  of  bar- 
baric sobriety.  He  then  became  anxious  with  tears 
in  his  eyes  to  proclaim  the  deep  sincerity  of  his 
conversion  to  civilization.  But  as  such  an  odiously 
long  word  must  ever  be  distressing  to  a  gentleman 
taking  his  ease  of  an  evening,  unconsciously,  per- 
haps, he  abridged  it  always  alter  10  p.  m.  into  civil- 
ation. Such  was  the  genesis  of  the  word.  And 
I  therefore,  upon  entering  it  into  my  neological  die- 
tionarv  of  English,  matriculated  it  thus :  '  Civilation 
by  ellipsis,  or  more  properly  by  syncope,  or  rigor- 
ously speaking  by  hiocnp^  fi:x>m  civUiMatum,* 


times  Sir  William  Hamilton,  being  thor- 
oughly social,  would  keep  us  company. 
From  the  circumstances  given,  I  infer  a 
probability.  Else  I  protest  against '  preach- 
ing,' and  revealing  secrets  small  or  great, 
though  forty  years  old.  The  range  of  time 
which  is  concerned  in  my  present  notice 
stretches  over  a  dozen  years ;  within  which 
space  intermittingly,  as  off  and  on  I  hap- 
pened to  be  in  Edinburgh,  various  persons, 
variously  interesting,  entered  for  a  time,  or 
quitted  for  a  time,  our  fluctuUing  circle. 
The  original  nucleus  had  been  John  Wilson 
(i.  «.,  the  Wilson)  and  his  brothers,  amongst 
whom  the  naturalist  (James  Wihon)  was 
known  to  me  first,  and  subsequently  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton.  Next,  and  after  the  war  had 
finally  reached  its  consummation  in  Waterloo 
— a  peripetieia  as  perfect  and  dramatic  as 
ever  was  exhibited  on  the  stage  of  Athens — 
others  at  intervals  gladdened  our  festal 
company ;  amongst  whom,  as  the  most  me- 
morable, I  ought  to  mention  Colonel  Mitchell, 
the  biographer  of  Wallenstein.  so  advanta- 
geously known  by  his  bold  and  original  views 
upon  strategies,  upon  the  efficacy  of  the 
bayonet,  and  upon  the  critical  interpretation 
of  some  capital  chapters  in  martial  history ; 
Captain  1'homas  Hamilton,  the  brother  of  Sir 
William,  an  accomplished  man,  latterly  known 
amongst  us  by  the  name  of  Cyril  Thornton, 
from  the  title  of  his  novel ;  Sir  William  Al- 
lan, the  distinguished  artist,  afterwards  Pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Scottish  Academy ;  and, 
lastly,  Mr.  R.  P.  Gillies,  the  advocate,  whose 
name  I  repeat  with  a  sigh  of  inexpressible 
sadness,  such  as  belongs  of  right  to  some 
splendid  Timon  of  Athens,  so  often  as  on  the 
one  hand  I  revivify  to  my  mind  his  gay  sa- 
loons, resonant  with  music  and  festal  laugh- 
ter— the  abode  for  years  of  a  munificient 
hospitality,  which  Wordsworth  characterized 
as  *  all  but  princely '-^and,  on  the  other  hand, 
shudder  at  the  mighty  shadows  of  calamity, 
of  sorrow,  of  malice,  of  detraction,  that  have 
for  thirty  years  stalked  after  his  retreating 
splendors,  and  long  since  have  swallowed 
up  the  very  memory  of  his  pretensions  from 
the  children  of  this  generation. 

But,  returning  to  the  subject  of  civilization, 
could  it  be  said  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  that 
he  favored  it  or  promoted  it?  Hardly,  I 
think.  The  age  itself — that  generation  of 
Waterloo — sanctioned  a  certam  degree  of 
civilization  in  young  and  old  :  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam, in  his  fervid  youth,  was  too  social  and 
too  generous  to  retreat  austerely  within  the 
circle  of  absolute  barbarism.  But  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  cixUiift  Kiltie  vf&^fi^^siiii^^ 
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such  was  the  resistance  oposed  to  civilation 
hy  his  extraordinary  muscular  strength.     Sir 
William^s  powers,  in  some  directions,  as  an 
athlete,  were  indeed  unusually  great,  and 
would  have  attracted  much  more  notice,  had 
he  not,  upon  all  his  personal  endo;¥ments, 
been  so  systematically  shy,  and  even  so  dis- 
dainful of  display.     Nobody,  therefore,  fan- 
oied  that  he  could  gratify   Sir  William   by 
recalling  gymnastic  feats  of  Ms.     When  he 
relaxed  at  all  from  his  habitual  mood  of  freez- 
ing contempt  for  all  personal  acts  of  ostenta- 
tion whatever  (no  matter  whether  intellec- 
tual or  physical,)  it  was  in  pure  overmaster- 
ing sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  genial  fun — 
the  amabilis  insania — which  some    special 
gaihering  of  youth  and  youthful  gaiety  had 
concurred  to  kindle.     It  was  in  mere  defer- 
ence to  the  expectations  or  wishes  of  others, 
that  Su*  William  could  be  ever  persuaded 
into  a  moment's  display,  and  then  not  with- 
out an  expression  of  scorn  too  palpable  for 
his  own  compliance.     A  person  worse  qual- 
ified than   myself  for  recording  the  exact 
extent  of    his   athletic    powers   cannot  be 
imagined;  and  for  the  plain  reason — that, 
having  not  the  slightest  pretensions  in  that 
way  myself,  1  had  not  cultivated  any  interest 
in  such  powers,  nor  consequently  any  knowl- 
edge of  their  nature  or  limits.     Ignorant  I 
was  of  the  human  frame,  and  of  its  latent 
powers,  as  regarded  speed,  force,  ambi-dex- 
terity,   in   a  degree  that  would  have   been 
inexcusable  in  an  old  woman.     I  was  even 
proud  of  my  own  desperate  ignorance  to  an 
extent  that  made  penitence  or  amendment 
apparently  hopeless.     And  the  worst  feature 
of  my  barbarism  was,  and  is  to  this  hour, 
that  instead  of  meditating  occasionally   on 
the  possibility  that  /might  be  wrong,  and  the 
world  might  be  right — on  the  contrary,  with  a 
stiff-neckedness  (surely  there  i«  such  a  word) 
that  is  truly  criminal,  I  then  did,  and  I  now 
do,  exhaust  myself  in  terms  of  bloody  con- 
tempt for  all  the  men,  and  all  the  races  of 
men,  that  ever  fell  down  in  prose  or  verse  to 
worship  the  idol  of  human  physical  excel- 
lence.    *  The  abject  villains !'   was  the  best 
term  (how  illiberal !)  that  I  could  afford  to 
the   ancient   Greeks,    when    noticing    their 
beastly   admiration  of  good  running,  good 
wrestling,    good    cab-driving    at   Olympia. 
Oh   heavens !  that  a  fist,  that  a  foot,  that  a 
hoof,  should  be  viewed  with  a  holy  homage, 
such  as  belonged  of  right  to  a  revelation  of 
truth,  or  after  a  millennium  of  darkness  that 
belonged   to  the   first  fruits  of  the  rising 
dawn  J    The  Romans,  it  is  remarkable,  had 
no  reverence  for  individual  phyuoai  piowesa.  V 


They  had  no  Olympic  contests.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  regarded  all  such  animal  exertions 
as  mere  gladiatorial  glories,  t.  e.,  as  the  dis- 
tinctions of  slaves,  and  distinctions  that  were 
to  be  bought  for  copper  and  sUver  amon^t 
the  savages  of  earth.  But  the  Greeks, 
who,  with  the  tremulous  and  half -effeminate 
temperament  of  genius  combined  a  hideous 
defect  of  dignity  and  moral  stamina,  figure 
as  perfect  lunatics  in  their  admiration  of 
animal  excellence : — 

'Metaqae  fervidis 
Evitata  rotia,  palmaqne  nobilia^ 
Terrarum  dominoe  evehit  ad  deoe.' 

Horace  himself,  roue  as  he  was,  is  Roman 
enough  to  squint  at  his  reader  with  a  look  half- 
aghast  at  this  extravagance  of  descent  into 
the  superstition  that  glorifies  the  fleshly. 
Homer,  the  greatest  master  of  traumatic 
surgery  (t.  «.,  the  philosophy  of  wounds) 
that  has  ever  existed,  in  fact  (if  it  were  not 
for  his  profound  darkness  on  the  subject  of 
gun-shot  wounds)  the  only  poet  on  record 
that  would,  sede  vacante,  have  been  elected 
by  acclamation,  without  needmg  any  interest 
at  all  or  any  canvass,  as  house  surgeon  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  or  the  Hotel  Dieu,  has 
absolutely  left  nothing  for  posterity  to  do  in 
what  re^irds  the  description  of  wounds,  ul- 
cers, <&c.  That  department  of  surgery  has 
become  a  mere  sinecure  since  the  first  addition 
of  the  Iliad.  But  in  Milton,  raised  above 
Homer  as  heaven  is  raised  above  earth,  who 
can  tolerate  the  grovelling  ambition  of  angels 
glorying  in  *  a  noble  stroke  V  To  have  de- 
livered a  'facer,'  or  a  backhanded  blow,  or  to 
have  cut  St.  George  with  a  broadsword  over 
the  conk  of  an  archangel — ah,  faugh  I  who 
can  blame  me  for  being  sick  ?  Is  it  I,  or  is  it 
Milton,  that  is  in  the  wrong  ?  At  all  events^ 
reader,  justifying  these  things,  never  dream 
yoursef  entitled  to  join  the  wretched  and 
effeminate  abusers  of  boxing,  of  the  ring,  of 
the  fancy,  as  now  languishing  in  England. 
How  brutal,  you  pretend  to  say,  is  that  sav- 
age practice  in  the  London  ring  of  thumping 
the  human  face  divine  into  the  semblance  of 
a  roasted  apple  dressed  with  a  poultice! 
Doubtless.  But,  even  as  it  is,  you  that  laud 
the  traumatic  sagacities  of  Homer,  and  evea 
of  the  heaven-born  Milton,  presume  not  to 
talk  of  brutality  in  that  which  carried  glory 
and  illustration  amongst  the  heavenly  host. 
To  *  fib*  a  man,  to  *  punish*  him,  to  *  draw  his 
claret,'  or  to  get  his  cocoa-nut  into  *  chan- 
cery,* cannot  be  so  thoroughly  unworthy  of 
a  bargeman,  or  the  Tipton  Slasher,  if  it's 
c^uiV^  \^^iQ&&^  to  a  Grecian  Milo,  or  a 
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Phrygian  Entellus,  or  even — horreico  refer' 
ens — not  beneath  a  Miltonic  seraph. 

Sir  William  Hamilton's  prowess  did  not 
exhibit  itself  in  that  line.  Professor  Wilson 
had  thumped  his  way  to  consideration ;  he  had 
also  walked  and  run  into  fame.  But  standing 
leaps  it  was — leaps  upward  without  any  ad- 
vantage of  a  run — in  which  8ir  W.*s  pre- 
eminence was  illustrated.  Even  me,  cased 
against  foolish  admiration  in  seven-fold  ig- 
norance, they  startled  and  astonished — me 
even,  though  resolutely  bent  upon  despising 
every  pretension  of  that  class,  and  the  more 
so  at  that  time,  because  Wordsworth  had 
then  recently  shocked  me  beyond  expression 
by  a  confession  that  seemea  inhuman  in  its 
degradation,  viz.  this— that,  whereas  he  would 
not  walk  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  see  the 
man  whom  all  the  world  should  agree  to 
crown  as  its  foremost  intellectual  champion, 
willingly  he  would  go  three  days'  journey 
through  a  wilderness  to  see  Belzoni  !* 

But  stop.  This  will  not  do.  I  must  alter 
the  scale  of  this  paper,  or  else — something 
will  happen  which  would  vex  me.  The  artist 
who  sketched  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield '^  family 
group,  in  his  zeal  for  comprehensive  fulness 
of  details,  enlarged  his  canvass  until  he  iot- 
got  the  narrow  proportions  of  the  good  vicar's 
house  ;  and  the  picture,  when  finished,  was 
too  big  to  enter  the  front-door  of  the  vicar- 
age. One  side  of  the  house  must  have  been 
pulled  down  to  allow  of  its  introduction; 
and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  picture 
was  consigned  to  a  bam — which  fate  will  be 
mine,  unless  an  instant  remedy  can  be  applied 
to  the  desultory  and  expansive  tendencies 
which  besiege  all  personal  sketches,  and  es- 
pecially sketches  of  such  men  as,  being  largely 
philosophic,  and  controvei*sially  entangled  in 
the  questions  of  their  own  generation,  stand 
in  a  possible  relation  to  all  things.  A  dan- 
gerous subject  is  a  philosopher.  For,  even 
If  he  has  not  formally  and  broadly  entangled 
himself  controversially  in  the  movmg  disputes 


*  Belzoni,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inform  thiB 
generation,  was  an  Italian,  who  came  lo  Liverpool 
originally  in  the  character  of  a  posture-master,  an 
acrobatetf  a  walker  on  the  tight  rope,  a  detultor, 
6ic  He  ran  towards  seven  feet  high,  was  as  strong 
as  a  camel,  and  as  agile  as  a  horse.  But  he  was  also 
a  very  intelligent  man,  and  subsequently  his  ambi- 
tion received  a  higher  direction.  Under  English 
patronage,  he  explored  the  tombs  of  Egyptian 
Thebes ;  gave  a  rude  shaking  to  the  mummies^  who 
had  slept  quite  long  enough ;  and  amongst  the 
Arabs,  Nubians,  <&o.,  but  especially  amongst  Turks^ 
who  have  a  childish  reverence  for  physical  perfec- 
tions, turned  his  fine  person  to  a  real  dipl^matie 
use  in  the  service  of  England. 


of  his  age,  be  assured  that  up  and  down  his 
writings  will  be  detected  hooks  and  eyes  lurk- 
ing more  or  less  obscurely,  that  are  fitted  to 
innbulate  him  (or  perhaps  meant  to  infibulate 
him)  into  the  great  draperies  and  arras  of  the 
philosophical  speculations .  hanging  down  to 
coming  generations.  '  Hooks  and  eyes/*  Is 
not  that  image  strictly  a  plagiarism  from  some 
respectable  tailor  and  habit-maker  ?  Perhaps 
it  is,  but  infibulate  cannot  be  a  plagiarism, 
because  I  never  saw  the  word  before ;  and, 
in  fact,  I  have  this  moment  invented  it,  in 
order  to  express  an  extra  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  embarrassment  is  this :  I  must  have 
some  amusement  for  my  reader.  Can  1  have 
it,  is  it  to  be  looked  for,  from  any  region  of 
philosophic  speculation  ?  The  reader  has 
shown  himself  a  patient  reader — he  has  wait- 
ed :  and  I  must  reward  him.  I  must  '  take 
a  rise '  out  of  something  or  other ;  and  nothing 
that  connects  itself  with  Sir  W.  H.  is  so  likely 
to  furnish  it  as  the  oid-world  superannuated 
manuals  of  logic.  One  half  of  Sir  William's 
laurels  have  been  won  in  the  fields  of  logic — 
and  a  better  way  there  cannot  be  for  doing 
justice  to  the  reforms  (whether  of  extension 
or  of  purification)  which  we  owe  and  shall 
owe  to  Sir  William,  than  that  which  lies 
through  any  fair  and  lively  abstract  of  the 
unreformed  manuals,  such  as  have  prevailed 
all  over  Europe  for  the  last  three  centuries. 
Lively  seems  a  strange  epithet  for  the  char- 
acterizing of  a  logic.  But,  in  fact,  from  pure 
misconception  of  their  appropriate  functions, 
the  ordinary  books  of  logic  had  gradually 
come  to  trespass  more  and  more  upon  the 
regular  province  of  Joe  Miller.  Here  follow, 
for  the  reader's  entertainment,  a  few  of  theur 
most  classical  cases  : — 

Protagoras  had  instructed  Euathlus  in  the 
art  of  judicial  pleading ;  and  upon  these 
terms,  that  the  stipulated  fee  for  this  instruc- 
tion should  not  be  paid  by  the  pupil  until  he 
came  to  plead  his  first  cause,  and  then  only 
in  the  event  of  his  winning  it.  Having  finish- 
ed his  education,  however,  Euathlus  showed 
no  intention  of  fulfilling  the  contract  by  ap- 
plying his  knowledge  practically ;  and  Pro- 
tagoras, as  the  best  mode  of  forcing  him  to 
do  so,  raised  a  suit  against  him  for  the  money. 
The  pleadings  were  opened  by  the  plaintiff, 
who  argued  that  it  was  very  little  matter  how 
the  court  decided  the  case,  since  under  cmy 
possible  decision  the  result  must  practically 
be  for  himself — *  Because,'  sjud  he,  *  if  you 
the  judges  decide  in  my  favor,  then  I  gain 
my  cause  by  that  decision ;  but,  on  the  other 
lumd,  if  you  decide  against  me«  thea  it\&<ac<^8i 
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that,  forensically,  I  lose  the  cause.     But  in 
that  case  Euathlus  gains  it ;  and  it  is  his  first 
cause.     Now,  the  very  agreement  was,  that 
if  he  gained  his  first  cause  he  should  pay  me 
instanter.*     On  the  other  side,  the  defendant 
smilingly  retorted  upon  him  his  own  line  of 
argument.     '  In  any  case,*  said  Euathlus,  *  I 
am  destined  to  win ;  for  if  the  court  decides 
in  my  favor  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.     I 
am  absolved  from  paying  by  the  highest  legal 
authority.     But,  if  the  court  makes  its  award 
in  favor  of  the  learned  gentleman,  my  antag- 
onist, then  I  shall  have  lost  the  cause ;  and 
that  is  precisely  the  case  in  which  it  was 
agreed  between  us  that  I  was  not  to  pay.' 
The  knavish  Athenian  in  search  of  a  dinner 
{Grcscutus  esuriens)  who  manufactured  this 
pretty  conundrum  of  litigation,  flattered  him- 
self that  he  had  got  both  parties  into  a  deadly 
fix,  out  of  which  they  could  not  stir  back- 
wards or  forwards.     But  the  summary  solu- 
tion of  the  dilemma  is  this:  1st,  that  at  any 
rate  it  is  not  a  dilemma  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  logic  ;  2dly,  that,  as  a  forensic  dilemma,  it 
might  read  prettily  in  the  schools,  but  not  in 
the  forum :  since  the  real  nodus  of  the  per- 
plexity lies  in  this — that  each  party  alternately 
shelters  himself  under  the  shadow  of  a  double 
law — when  the  one  law  fails  him,  he  runs 
under  the  shadow  of  the  other,  and  vice  versa. 
But  in  a  case  of  actual  life  the  parties  must 
previously  have  made  their  election  of  the 
law  by  which  they  would  be  tried  ;  and  once 
having  done  this,  neither  party  would  be  at 
liberty  to  upset  the  decision  of  the  court  by 
the  specific  terms  of  the  agreement,  nor  re- 
ciprocally to  upset  the  specific  agreement  by 
the  authority  of  the  court. 

Another  well-known  case  of  perplexity, 
falsely  classed  as  logical,  is  that  denominated 
•The  Crocodile.*  I  recall  at  this  moment  a 
little  metrical  tale  of  Southey's,  in  which  the 
dramatis  personm  arc  pretty  nearly  the  same, 
viz.,  a  crocodile,  a  woman  and  her  son.  In 
that  case,  however,  the  crocodile  is  introduced 
as  a  person  of  pattern  morality,  for  the  wo- 
man says  of  him — 

*  The  king  of  the  crocodiles  never  does  wrong : 
He  has  no  tail  so  stiiTand  strong 
Petitioners  to  sweep  away,* 
But  he  has  cars  to  hear  what  I  say.' 

Not  so  the  crocodile  known  to  the  Greek  dia- 
lecticians. He  bore  a  very  diflferent  charac- 
ter. If  he  had  no  tail  to  interfere  with  Mag- 
na Charta  and  the  imprescriptible  right  of 

♦  Forgetting  this  particular  line,  I  have  coined 
one,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  chasm  as  to  sense  and 
metre.  ( 


petitioning,  he  had,  however,  teeth  of  the 
most  horrid  description  for  crushing  petition 
and  petitioner  into  one  indistinguishable  pulp ; 
and,  in  the  particular  case  contemplated  by 
the  logicians,  having  made  prisoner  of  a  poor 
woman's  son,  he  was  by  her  charged  with  the 
same  purpose  in  regard  to  her  beloved  cub 
as  the  Cyclops  in  the  *  Odyssey '  avows  in 
regard  to  Ulysses,  viz.,  that  he  reserved  him 
in  his  larder  for  an  extra  Iwnne  bauche  on  a 
gala-day.     The    crocodile,   who,  generally 
speaking,  is  the  most  uncandid  of  reptiles, 
would  not  altogether  deny  the  soft  impeach- 
ment, but,  in  order  to  sport  an  air  of  liberal- 
ity which  was  far  from  his  heart,  he  protest- 
ed that,  no  matter  for  any  private  views  which 
he  might  have  dallied  with  in  respect  to  the 
young  gentleman,  he  would  abandon  them 
all  on  one  condition  (but,  observe,  a  condition 
which  he  privately  held  it  to  be  impossible 
for  a  woman  to  fulfil),  viz.,  that  she  should 
utter  some  proposition  which  was  incontro- 
vertibly  true.    The  woman  mused  upon  this ; 
for  though  she  knew  of  propositions  that  no 
neutral  party  coufd  dispute — aa  this,  for  in- 
stance, that  crocodiles  are  the  most  odious  of 
vermin — it  was  evident  that  her  antagonist 
would  repel  that  as  an  illiberal  and  one-sided 
personality.    After  some  consideration,  there- 
fore, she  replied  thus — 'You  will  eat  my 
son.*     There  and  then  arose  in  the  crocodile's 
brain  a  furious  self-conflict,  from  which  it  is 
contended  that  no  amount  of  Athenian  chi- 
canery could  ever  deliver  hino  ;  since,  if  he 
did  eat  her  son,  then  the  woman  had  uttered 
a  plain  truth,  which  the  crocodile  himself 
could  not  have  the  face  to  deny,  in  which 
case  (the  case  of  speaking  truth),  he  had 
pledged  his  royal  word  not  to  eat  him  :  and 
thus  he  had  acted  in  a  way  to  make  the  word 
of  a  crocodile,  or  his  bond,  or  even  the  tears 
of  a  crocodile,  a  mere  jest  among  philoso- 
phers.    On  the  other  hand,  if  in  contempla- 
tion of  these  horrid  consequences  he  did  not 
eat  her  son,  then  the  woman  had  uttered  a 
falsehood  in  asserting  that  he  would,  and  it 
became  a  royal  duty  in  him,  as  a  guardian  of 
morality,  to  exact  the  penalty  of  her  wicked- 
ness.    Here,  however,  as  so  commonly  in  the 
case  of  diplomatic  treaties,  when  the  secret 
object  is  to  leave  a  nest-egg  towards  a  future 
war,  as  soon  as  war  shall  become  convenient, 
the  original  error  lay  in  not  having  exhausted 
the  circle  of  possibilities,  that  is,  in  having 
provided  for  two  out  of  three  cases,  but  not 
for  the  third.     Truth  absolute  was  provided 
for ;  in  that  case  the  son  was  to  be  spared. 
Absolute  falsehood  was  also  provided  K)r ;  in 
Uvat  caae  the  son  was  to  die.    But  truth  con- 
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ditional  was  not  provided  for.  Supposing 
the  woman  to  say  something  contingent  on  a 
case  that  might  or  might  not  be  realized,  then 
it  became  necessary  to  wait  for  the  event. 
But  here  there  was  no  use  in  waiting,  since, 
whichever  of  the  two  possible  events  should 
occur,  either  equally  and  irretrievably  landed 
the  crocodile  in  a  violation  of  his  royal  prom- 
ise. 

Another  and  much  more  famous  perplex- 
ity, paraded  by  the  Greek  logicians,  was  that 
known  by  the  title  of  *  Achilles  and  the  Tor- 
toise.'    None  better  illustrates  the  erroneous 
and  vague  conceptions  which  they  (and  uni- 
versally which  the  popular  understanding) 
formed  of  logic  and  its  proper  jurisdiction. 
For  the  sake  of  many  who  will  never  have 
beard  of  it,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  metaphy- 
sical solution  which  it  has  since  suggested  to 
some  original  thinkers,  I  will  here  rehearse 
it.     Achilles,  most  of  us  know,  is  celebrated 
in  the  '  Iliad '  as  the  swift- footed  (t^ro^a^  uxug 
*A-xp0^^s) ;  and  the  tortoise,  perhaps  all  of 
us  know,  is  equally  celebrated  amongst  natu- 
ralists  as  the   slow-footed.     In  any  race, 
therefore,  between  such  parties,  according  to 
the  equities  of  Newmarket  and  Doncaster, 
where  artificial   compensations    as    to    the 
weight  of  the  riders  are  used  to  redress  those 
natural  advantages  that  would  else  be  unfair, 
Achilles  must  grant  to  the  tortoise  the  bene- 
fit of  starting  first.     But  if  he  does  that,  says 
the  Greek  sophist,  then  I,  the  sophist,  back 
the  tortoise  to  any  amount,  engaging  that  the 
goddess- born  hero  shall  never  come  up  with 
the  poor  reptile.     Let  us  see.     It  matters 
little  what  exact  amount  of  precedency  is 
conceded  to  the  tortoise ;  but  say  that  he  is 
allowed  a  start  of  one-tenth  part  of  the  whole 
course.     Quite  as  little  does  it  matter  by 
what  ratio  of  speed  Achilles  surpasses  the 
tortoise  ;  but  suppose  this  ratio  to  be  that  of 
ten  to  one,  then  if  the  racecourse  be  ten  miles 
long,  our  friend,  the  slow-coach,  being  by  the 
conditions  entitled  to  one-tenth  of  the  course 
for  his  starting  allowance,  will  have  finished 
one  mile  as  a  solo  performer  before  Achilles 
is  entitled  to  move.     When  the  duet  begins, 
the  tortoise  will  be  entering  on  the  second 
mile  precisely  as  Achilles  enters  on  the  first. 
But,  because  the  Nob  runs  ten  times  as  fast 
as  the  Snob,  whilst  Achilles  is  running  his 
first  mile,  the  tortoise  accomplishes  only  the 
tenth  part  of  the  second  mile.     Not  much, 
you  say.     Certainly  not  very  much,  but  quite 
enough  to  keep  the  reptile  m  advance  of  the 
hero.     This  hero,  being  very  little  addicted 
to  think  small  beer  of  himself,  begins  to  fan- 
cy that  it  will  cost  him  too  trivial  an  effort  to 
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run  ahead  of  his  opponent.     But  don't  let 
him  shout  before  he  is  out  of  the  wood.     For, 
though  he  soon  runs  over  that  tenth  of  a  mile 
which  the  tortoise  has  already  finished,  even 
this  costs  him  a  certain  time,  however  brief. 
And  during  that  time  the  tortoise  will  have 
finished  a  corresponding  sub- section  of  the 
course,  viz.,  the  tenth  part  of  a  tenth  part. 
This  fraction  is  a  hundredth  part  of  the  total 
distance.     Trifle  as  that  is,  it  constitutes  a 
debt  against  Achilles,  which  debt  must  be 
paid.     And  whilst  he  is  paying  it,  behold  our 
dull  friend  in  the  shell  has  run  the  tenth  part 
of  a  hundredth   part,  which  amounts  to  a 
thousandth  part.    To  the  goddess-born,  what 
a  flea-bite  is  that  I     True,  it  is  ,tSb  ;  but  still 
it  lasts  long  enough  to  give  the  ibrtoise  time 
for  keeping  his  distance,  and  for  drawing  an- 
other little  bill  upon  Achilles  for  a  ten  thou- 
sandth part.     Always,  in  fact,  alight  upon 
what  stage  you  will  of  the  tace,  there  is  a 
little  arrear  to  be  settled  beflfi^n  the  parties, 
and  always  against  the  hero.     '  Vermin,  in 
account  with  the  divine  and  long-legged  Pe- 
lides,  Cr.  by  one-billionth  or  one-decillionth 
of  the  course  ;*  much  or  .Vitle,  what  matters 
it,  so  long  as  the  divine^^man  cannot  pay  it 
off  before  another  instalment  becomes  due? 
And  pay  it  off  he  never  will,  though  the  race 
should  fast  for  a  thousand  centuries.     Here, 
now,  was  a  Gordian  knot  which  never  could 
be  untied,  9lz.,  that  A  should  be  confessedly 
ten  times  fleeter  than  B,  and  yet  throucrh  all 
ages  be  unable  to  get  ahead  of  him.     But,  in 
fact,  though -bsJffling  to  the  popular  under- 
standing, the  problem  does  not  turn  upon  any 
logical  difliculty  ;    the  difiiculty   is   purely 
mathematical,  and  the  same  as  is  involved  in 
a  certain  familiar  case  of  decimal  fractions, 
namely,  in  a  repeating  decimal,  such  as  this : 
Throw  the  vulgar  fraction  of  2  divided  by  3 
into  the  form  of  a  decimal,  and  it  will  become 
six-tenths -{-six  hundredths -f- six  thousandths, 
<fec.,  ('66666,  <fec.,  inexhaustibly  to  all  eter- 
nity).    It  is,  in  fact,  a  pure  mathematic  or 
ideal  case  made  perplexing  by  being  incar- 
nated in  a  case  of  physical  experience.     In 
other  words,  it  is  one  among  the  many  con- 
founding consequences  which  may  be  deduced 
from  the  endless  divisibility  of  space.     But 
(as  more  than  one  subtle  thinker  has  noticed) 
even  this  perplexity,  as  regards  the  practical 
antinomy  (viz.,  the  demonstrabihty  on  tha 
one  side  that  Achilles  never  can  overtake 
the  tortoise,  and  yet  on  the  other  side  the 
certainty  from  experience  that  he  will),  is 
supported  only  by  pursuing  the  expansion  of 

1  one  infinite  (viz.,  space  subdividing  itself), 
and  conceaHng  the  com^enfiat^r^  ex^^^^t^s^^ 
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of  another  infinite,  viz.»  time  subdividing 
itself.  The  infinity  of  space  in  this  race  of 
subdivision  is  artfully  run  against  a  fnite 
time ;  whereas,  if  the  one  infinite  were  pitted, 
as  in  reason  it  ought  to  be,  against  the  other 
infinite,  the  endless  divisibility  of  time  against 
the  endless  divisibility  of  space,  there  would 
arise  a  reciprocal  exhaustion  and  neutraliza- 
tion that  would  swallow  up  the  astounding 
consequences,  very  much  as  the  two  Kilken- 
ny cats  ate  up  each  other.  Or,  as  Leibnitz 
explains  the  problem  to  M.  Foucher,  in  a 
passage  called  into  notice  by  Mrs.  Coleridge, 
*  Ne  craignez  point,  monsieur,  la  tortve  que  les 
Pyrrhonitns  Jfaisaient  aller  aussi  vile  qu^A' 
chille.  Un  espace  divisible  sans  fin  se  passe 
dans  un  terns  aussi  divisible  sans  Jin.*     That 

*  This  passage  from  Leibnitz  is  cited  by  Bfr&  C. 
rightly  in  reproof  of  a  precipitance  committed  many 
years  ago  by  myself,  who  had  ascribed  the  detection 
of  the  &llacy  to  her  illustrious  father.  In  apology 
for  my  error,  I  must  mention  that  somewhere  or 
oiher  S.  T.  C.  has  (according  to  my  impression)  giv- 
en the  solution  as  his  own ;  either  from  haste,  or 
.  from  forgetful ness,  or  because  it  really  toa«  his  own 
—though  unconsciously  to  himself  he  may  have 
been  anticipated  by  others.  In  so  vast  a  field  as 
literature  now  presents,  many  and  daily  are  the  in- 
evitable coincidences  of  profound  thinkers  when 
hunting  in  the  same  fields ;  coincidences  that  will 
aeem  to  argue  plagiarism  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
and  which  yet  were  not  plagiarisms.  Even  in  this 
case  I  find  a  verification  of  uiat  remark.  For,  in  a 
memorandum  of  my  own,  dated  some  years  earlier 
than  my  erroneous  ascription  of  this  idea  to  S.  T.  C, 
J  find  a  reference  made  to  Varignon,  and  also  to 
some  other  French  mathematician,  flourishing  about 
the  year  1680-90  (and,  therefore,  contemporary 
with  Leibnitz),  as  the  authors  of  a  solution  virtually 
the  same.  Leibnitz,  be  it  observed,  does  not  form- 
ally claim  the  solution  as  his  own.  In  a  hasty  let- 
ter, as  in  conversation,  a  man  uses,  for  a  momenta- 
ry and  transient  purpose,  many  a  borrowed  idea, 
without  meaning  to  appropriate  it^  and  yet  feeling 
no  call  upon  himself  to  disclaim  as  hi*  own  whathe 
had  no  thought  of  borrowing,  not  at  all  for  its  bril- 
liancy or  its  felicity,  but  simply  for  its  pertinence 
and  instant  application  to  some  instant  question. 
In  his  'Theodicee,*  for  instance,  Leibnitz  uses  in  this 
way  many  scores  of  alien  doctrines  or  ideas  without 
saymg  (or  in  honor  needing  to  say)  that  these  were 
other  men's  contributions  to  philosophy.  It  would 
not,  therefore,  tax  him  with  plagiarism,  if  he  had 
even  coMciously  borrowed  this  explanation  from 
Varignon.  For  it  was  the  idea,  and  not  the  owner- 
ship of  the  idea,  that  occupied  his  mind  at  the  mo- 
ment of  pressing  it  upon  his  correspondent's  atten- 
tion. The  hurry  of  Leibnitz,  I  would  also  remark, 
is  sufficiently  evident  from  the  gross  inaccuracy  oif 
bis  expression,  *fai*aient  aller  aussi  vite  qu'A- 
chille,*  for  the  Greek  dialecticians  were  far  from 
making  the  tortoise  go  as  fast  as  Achilles.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  upon  the  very  counter  postu- 
late, viz.,  the  assumption  that  the  speed  of  the  tor- 
toise was  ten  times  les^  than  the  speed  of  Achilles, 
that  they  founded  the  irritation  of  the  case.  Pre- 
oiaeJjr  upon  tbia  consideration,  that  Achilles  was  by 


is,  a  space  that  is  infinitely  subdivisible  *  (and 
which,  therefore,  seems  to  us  an  abyss  that 
never  could  be  traversed  in  a  finite  time)  is 
traversed  without  difficulty  m  a  time  that  b 
also  infinitely  indivisible. 

SSCOND  PAPER. 

In  the  case  of  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise, 
and  many  others,  there  were  concerned  great 
metaphysical  problems,  real  elementary  per- 
plexities, such  as  never  cease  to  awaken  and 
to  interest  the  human  mind  under  any  con- 
dition of  human  development.  Such  ques- 
tions wear  always  an  air  of  permanent  invo- 
lution in  the  imderstanding ;  and  the  chal- 
lenge is,  not  to  their  claim  upon  human  in- 
terest, but  to  their  privilege  of  intrusion  upon 

so  many  degrees  the  fleeter,  rested  the  whole  pun- 
gency of  the  paradox,  that  nevertheless^  and  with 
all  his  superiority,  the  divine  man  was  destined 
metaphysically  not  to  oome  up  with  the  tortoise. 
Justly,  indeed,  it  has  been  noticed  of  Leibnitx,  that, 
although  by  native  constitution  of  mind  inclined  to 
scholastic  rigor  of  thinking,  he  was  yet  betrayed 
oftentimes  by  the  laxity  of  epistolary  discuanon  mto 
careless  modes  of  expressing  truths^  and  into  a  dan- 
gerous n^ligence  as  to  the  limitations  of  those 
truths.    Much  of  Leibnitz's  mind  revealed  itself  in 
letters,  and  letters  are  a  dangerous  form  of  compo- 
sition.   Not  the  haste  only,  not  the  genial  eareleas- 
ness  only,  but  also  the  courtesy  and  amenity  of 
letter-writine,  and,  in  L's  particular  case,  his  wish 
to  combine  the  tone  of  social  and  Parisian  urbanity 
with  the  gravity  of  a  philosopher,  tempted  him  into 
dangerous  accommodations  oi  opinion  to  the  temper 
or  prejudices  of  his  particular  correspondent    Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  case  now  before  us,  a  gross  over- 
sight has  escaped  Leibnitz,  and  one  which  he  would 
himself  have  acknowledged  for  such,  if  summoned  to 
review  it^  viz.  this — that  in  a  subsequent  letter  to 
this  same  M.  Foucher,  alleged  also  by  Mre.  Cole- 
ridge, he  says^  *that  P.  Gregoire  de  St  Vincent  has 
shown,  by  means  of  geometry,  the  exact  place  where 
Achilles  must  have  caught  the  tortoise.'    P.  116- 
118  I.  in  Erdmann's  ed.  of  his  collective  works — 
This,  pace  tanti  viri,  is  pure  impertinence.    Of 
course,  as  the  ratio  of  motion  for  Achilles  and  iht 
tortoise  are  given,  togetlier  with  the  length  of  the 
course  and  the  amount  of  grace  (or  *law')  conceded 
to  the  tortoise,  all  these  things  being  among  the 
data,  it  becomes  easy,  upon  assuming  a  certiun 
number  of  feet  for  the  stride  of  Achillesi  to  mark 
the  precise  point  at  which  that  'impieer'  young 
gentleman  will  fly  past  his  antagonist  like  a  pistol- 
shot,  and  being  also  ' iracundvs,  inexorahilis,  aeer* 
will  endeavor  to  leave  his  blessing  with  the  tortoise 
in  the  shape  of  a  kick  (though,  according  to  the  pic- 
turesque remark  of  Sidney  Smith,  it  if  as  vain  to 
caress  a  tortoise,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  kick  him, 
as  it  is  to  pat  and  fondle,  or  to  tickle,  the  dome  of 
St  Paul's).    Very  little  geometry  would  have  suf- 
ficed Mr.  St.  Vincent  for  reaching  snch  a  result 
But  this  is  all  beside  the  purpose.    We  know  without 
geometry  that,  as  the  subdivisions  of  space  narrow 
and  narrow  between  the  two  competiton^  at  length 
they  will  dwindle  to  a  point  so  exquisitely  gmall, 
that  one  stride  of  Achilles  will  carry  him  put  like 
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the  field  of  logic.  As  misplaced,  you  rea* 
sonably  protested  againsA^  many  of  these  spe- 
culations, but  not  as  in  themselves  trivial  or 
wanting  in  philosophic  importance.  Too 
often,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  tricks  of  ver- 
bal legerdemain,  fantastic  snares  for  puzzling 
the  understanding  by  means  of  the  equivo- 
calities that  lurk  m  language,  entered  largely 
into  the  popular  books  of  logic,  not  rising  in 
the  quality  of  their  interest  at  nil  above  the 
level  of  rope-dancing  and  thimble-rigging. 
Here,  for  instance,  is  an  illustrative  case,  that 
has  been  adopted  into  many  manuals  of  logic, 

a  gale  of  wind,  and  forever  invert  the  local  rela- 
tions of  the  parties.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  at  a 
glance,  that,  upon  the  principle  assumed  of  ten  ve- 
n>citiefl  in  Achilles  to  one  vAiocity  in  the  tortoise, 
already  bj  the  time  that  the  tortoise  can  have  fin- 
ished the  se/cond  tenth  of  the  course,  Achilles  will 
have  finished  the  ten-tenths^  that  is,  the  entire 
course,  and  will  have  nothing  left  to  do,  when  the 
tortoise  still  has  mi  arrear  of  eight-tenths  to  perform. 
But  all  this  only  ihMpeiis  the  sting  of  the  proUem. 
That  there  should  exist  tor  Ik*  reeion,  what  to  a 
certainty  would  not  exist  for  the  actual  experience, 
exactly  this  it  is  which  constitutes  the  difficulty. 
Where  and  when  this  result  will  take  place,  at  what 
particular  point  of  the  course,  answers  no  question 
and  meets  no  difficulty  that  could  rationally  occur 
to  any  man  in  his  waking  senses.  So  far  from  solv- 
ing any  difficulty,  as  Leibnitz  supposes,  St  Vincent's 
geometrical  investigation,  on  the  contrary,  would 
nave  repeated  and  published  the  difficulty  in  a 
broader  shape.  It  is  precisely  because  Achilles  will 
in  practice  go  ahead  of  the  tortoise,  when,  conform- 
ably to  a  known  speculative  argument,  he  ought 
not  to  go  ahead — it  is  precisely  this  fact  so  surely  to 
be  anticipated  from  all  our  experience,  when  con- 
fronted with  thisprinciple  so  peremptorily  denying 
the  possibility  of  such  a  fact — exactly  this  antinomy 
it  is,  the  loill  6«,  aa  a  physical  reality,  raneed  against 
the  cannot  be,  as  apparently  a  metaphysical  law — 
this  downright  certainty  as  matched  against  this 
downright  impossibility,  which,  in  default  of  the 
Leibnitzian  solution,  constitutes  our  perplexity,  or, 
to  use  a  Grecian  word  still  more  expressive,  which 
constitutes  our  aporicty  that  ie^  our  resourcelessneus. 
Abiding  by  the  one  infinity,  as  the  Greek  sophists 
did,  we  are  strictly  without  resource.  On  the  other 
hand,  arming  against  that  infinity  of  counter  infini- 
ty, OS  suggested  by  Leibnitz,  then  we  find  the  rea- 
son is  reconciled  with  itself.  But  the  resource  sug* 
gested  by  St  Vincent  is  simply  the  re-affirmation  of 
the  ajporto.  Achilles  will  pass.  My  friend,  we  know 
he  will ;  we  are  sure  of  it ;  and  precisely  in  that 
certainty  lies  the  perplexity  of  the  case. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  another  case  of  the  same 
kind.  In  ancient  Greece  there  emerged  suddenly 
to  a  musing  philosopher  what  seemed  a  strong  a 
priori  argument  against  motion  ;  that  is,  against  the 
possibility  of  motion.  Upon  this  another  philoso- 
pher, viz.,  the  Eleatio  Zeno,  without  attempting  to 
meet  and  to  dissolve  the  argument,  rose  up  from  his 
seat,  and  walked  redargitebat  ambulando  ;  according 
to  his  own  conceit^  he  refuted  the  sophist  by  moving 
his  spindle  shanks^  wwing  thtu  I  refute  the  argu- 
ment I  move,  as  a  fact^  and  if  motion  is  a  fact .  of 
the  experience,  then  motion,  as  an  idea»  is.ooDform- 1 


and  apparently  much  admired  : — A  great 
philosopher  pronounces  the  people  of  Crete, 
one  and  all,  liars.  But  this  great  philoso- 
pher, whose  name  is  Epimemdes,  happens 
himself  to  be  a  Cretan.  On  his  own  show- 
ing, therefore,  Epimenides  is  a  liar.  But  if 
so,  what  he  says  is  a  lie.  Now,  what  he 
says  is,  that  the  Cretans  are  liars.  This, 
therefore,  as  coming  from  a  liar,  is  a  lie ;  and 
the  Cretans,  as  it  is  now  philosophically  de- 
monstrated, are  all  pereons  of  honor  and  ve- 
racity. Consequently,  Epimenides  is  such. 
You  may  depend  upon  everything  that  he 

able  to  the  reason.  But  to  me  it  is  plain  that  Zeno 
as  little  comprehended  the  true  incidence  and  pres- 
sure of  the  difficulty,  as  G.  de  St  V.  understood  the 
perplexity  involved  in  our  tortoise-shell  friend'i 
Oly  mpic  contest  with  Achillea.  The  case  was  briefly 
this: — Reason,  as  then  interpreted,  said,  This  thing 
cannot  be.  Nature  said,  But  though  impossible,  it 
is  a  fact  Metaphvsics  denied  it  as  conceivable. 
Experience  affirmed  it  as  actual.  There  was,  there* 
forei  war  in  the  human  mind,  and  the  scandal  of  an 
irreconcileable  schism.  Two  oracles  within  the 
human  mind  fought  against  each  other.  But  in 
such  circumstances,  to  re-affirm  or  to  exalt  either 
oracle,  is  simply  to  reinforce  and  strengthen  the 
feud.  Were  some  reason  alleged  in  the  very  oppo* 
site  direction,  viz.,  for  discrediting  one  of  the  antag- 
onist forces,  that  would  at  least  tend  towards  the 
suppression  of  the  feud  ;  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  reason,  it  would  move  at  least  upon  the  right 
line  for  accomplishing  such  an  end.  The  conflict 
depends  upon  the  parity  of  the  conflicting  forces ; 
and  whatever  therefore  disables  the  authority  on 
either  side,  or  throws  doubt  upon  it,  must,  by  in- 
creasing the  disparity  of  the  forces,  and  unsettling 
their  equilibrium,  have  a  tendency,  pro  tanio,  to 
terminate  the  fend.  But  the  man  who  (like  Zeno) 
simply  parades  the  strength  and  plausibility  in- 
vesting one  of  these  forces,  without  attempting  in 
the  smallest  de^ee  to  invalidate  the  other,  does,  in 
fact,  only  publish  and  repeat  the  very  ground  of 
your  perplexity.  That  argument,  strong  as  the 
centrifugal  force,  which  so  tauntingly  and  so  par> 
tially  he  causes  to  coruscate  before  your  eyes,  you 
know  but  too  well.  Knowing  ihat^  however,  does 
not  enable  you  to  hide  from  yourself  the  antagonist 
argument  or  to  deny  that  in  power  it  corresponds 
to  a  centripetal  force.  IIow  needless  to  show  you 
that  motion  exists  as  a  fact  t  Too  sensible  you  are 
of  that,  for  what  else  is  it  than  this  fact  which  arms 
with  the  power  of  perplexing  and  confounding  the 
metaphysical  scruples  aflecting  the  idea  of  motion  t 
But  for  the  too  great  certainty  of  this  fact  where 
would  be  the  antinomy  f  In  a  doctrine  which  de- 
nies, and  plausibly  denies,  the  phenomenon  X,  what 
could  there  be  to  startle  or  to  shock,  unless  through 
some  other  channel  you  had  learned  continually 
that  nevertheless  X  dloes  exist  ?  The  antinomy  it  is— 
the  frightful  co-existence  of  the  to  be  and  the  not  to 
be — ^this  it  is  that  agitatee  and  distresses  you.  But 
how  is  that  antinomy,  a  secret  word  of  two  horni^ 
which  we  may  represent  for  the  moment  under  the 
figure  of  two  svllables,  lessened  or  reconciled  by 
repeating  one  of  these  syllables,  as  did  Zeno,  leaving 
the  secret  consoiousneM  to  r«^^\>  ^Sc^!^  ^>^«t\     , 
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says.  But  what  he  says  most  frequently  is, 
that  all  the  Cretans  are  liars.  Himself, 
therefore,  as  one  amongst  them,  he  denounces 
as  a  liar.  Being  such,  he  has  falsely  taxed 
the  Cretans  with  falsehood,  and  himself 
amongst  them.  It  is  false,  therefore,  that 
Epimenides  is  a  liar.  Consequently,  in  calling 
himself  hy  implication  a  liar,  as  one  amongst 
the  Cretans,  he  lied.  And  the  proof  of  his 
veracity  rests  in  his  having  lied.  And  so  on 
da  capo  for  ever  and  ever. 

A  more  pleasant  example  of  the  same  logi- 
cal see-saw  occurs  in  the  sermons*  of  Jeremy 
Taylor.  "That  man,"  says  the  inimitable 
bishop,  "  was  prettily  and  fantastically  trou- 
bled, who,  having  used  to  put  his  trust  in 
dreams,  one  night  dreamed  that  all  dreams 
were  vain ;  for  he  considered,  if  so,  then  thiB 
was  vain,  and  the  dreams  might  be  true  for 
all  this."  (For  who  pronounced  them  not 
true,  except  a  vain  dream  ?)  "  But  if  they 
might  be  true,  then  this  dream  might  be  so 
upon  equal  reason.  And  then  dreams  vctre 
rain,  because  this  dream,  which  told  him  so, 
was  true ;  and  so  round  again.  In  the  same 
circle  runs  the  heart  of  man.  All  his  cogita- 
tions are  vain,  and  yet  he  makes  especial  use 
of  this — that  that  thought  which  thinks  so, 
Ihat  is  vain.  And  if  that  be  vain,  then  his 
other  thoughts,  which  are  vainly  declared  so, 
may  be  real  and  relied  upon."  You  see, 
reader,  the  horrid  American  fix  into  which  a 
man  is  betrayed,  if  he  obeys  the  command  of 
ft  dream  to  distrust  dreams  universally,  for 
then  he  has  no  right  to  trust  in  this  particu- 
lar dream,  which  authorizes  his  general  dis- 
trust. No  ;  let  us  have  fair  play.  What  is 
sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 
And  this  ugly  gander  of  a  dream,  that "  notes" 
and  "  protests"  all  dreams  collectively,  si- 
lently and  by  inevitable  consequence  notes 
and  protests  itself. 

So  natural,  indeed,  to  the  morbid  activity 
of  man  are  these  revolving  forms  of  alternate 
repulsion,  where  flight  turns  suddenly  into 
pursuit,  and  pursuit  into  flight,  that  1  my- 
self, when  a  schoolboy,  invented  several : 
this,  for  instance,  which  once  puzzled  a  man 
in  a  wig,  and  I  believe  he  bore  me  malice  to 
his  dying  day,  because  he  gave  up  the  ghost, 
by  reason  of  fever,  before  he  was  able  to  find 
out  satisfactorily  what  screw  was  loose  in  my 
logical  conundrum  ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  "  all 
along  of  me"  (as  he  expressed  it),  the  poor 
man  was  forced  to  walk  out  of  life  re  infecta, 
his  business  unfinished,  the  one  sole  problem 

*  Viz.,  ill  the  sermon  entitled  "TheDeceitfuIncM 
of  the  Hearty"  p.  515,  vol.  L,  in  Longraau'a  edition 
of  the  Sermon?,  1826. 


that  had  tortured  hhn  beinff  unsolved.  It 
was  this.  Somebody  had  told  me  of  a  deal- 
er in  gin,  who,  having  had  his  attention 
roused  to  the  enormous  waste  of  liquor  caused 
by  the  unsteady  hands  of  drunkards,  invented 
a  counter  which,  through  a  simple  set  of 
contrivances,  gathered  into  a  common  reser- 
vour  all  the  spillings  that  previously  had  run 
to  waste.  St.  Monday,  as  it  was  then  called 
in  EngUsh  manufacturing  towns,  formed  the 
jubilee  day  in  each  week  for  the  drunkards ; 
and  it  was  now  ascertained  (i.e.,  subsequently 
to  the  epoch  of  the  artificial  counter)  that 
oftentimes  the  mere  "  spilth"*  of  St.  Mon- 
day supplied  the  entire  demand  of  Tuesday. 
It  struck  me,  therefore,  on  reviewing  this 
case,  that  the  more  the  people  drank,  the 
more  they  would  titubate,  by  which  word  it 
was  that  I  expressed  the  reeling  and  stum- 
bling of  intoxication.  If  they  drank  abomin- 
ably, then  of  course  they  would  titubate 
abominably ;  and,  titubating  abominably,  in- 
evitably they  would  spill  in  the  same  ratio. 
The  more  they  drank,  the  more  they  would 
titubate  ;  the  more  they  titubated,  the  more 
they  would  spill ;  and  the  more  they  spilt, 
the  more,  it  is  clear,  they  did  not  dnnk. 
You  can't  tax  a  man  with  drinking  what  he 
spills.  It  is  evident,  from  Euclid,  that  the 
more  they  spilt,  the  less  they  could  have  to 
drink.  So  that,  if  their  titubation  was  ex- 
cessive, then  their  spilling  must  have  been 
excessive,  and  in  that  case  they  must  have 
practised  almost  total  abstinence.  Spilling 
nearly  all,  how  could  they  have  left  them- 
selves anything  worth  speaking  of  to  drink  ? 
Yet,  again,  if  they  drank  nothing  worth 
speaking  of,  how  could  they  titubate? 
Clearly  they  could  not ;  and,  not  titubating, 
they  could  have  had  no  reason  for  spilling,  m 
which  case  they  must  have  drunk  the  whole 
— that  is,  they  must  have  dinink  to  the  whole 
excess  imputed,  which  doing,  they  were  dead 
drunk,  and  must  have  titubated  to  extremity, 
which  doing,  they  must  have  spilt  nearly  the 
whole.  Spilling  the  whole,  they  could  not 
have  been  drunk,  -fi'^yo,  could  not  have  ti- 
tubated, ^rgo,  could  not  have  spilt.  JSrpo, 
must  have  drunk  the  whole.  -Brifo,  were 
dead  drunk.  EnjOt  must  have  titubated. 
**  And  so  round  again,"  as  my  Lord  the 
bishop  pleasantly  expresses  it,  in  secula  secu- 
lurum. 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  adequately  the  con- 
dition of  logic  when  overrun  by  a  vegeta- 

♦  **  Spilth" — a  Shaksperian  word — see  "Timon 
of  Athens. "  Tlie  contrivance  of  the  spirit  dealer  is 
now  tioiverealiy  diffused,  but  in  those  days  it  was 
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Uon  of  weeds  like  those  which  I  have  described. 
The  extent  of  the  mischief  would  not  be  mea- 
sured by  saying  that  the  culture  of  the  an- 
cient vineyard  had  languished.  Much  better 
it  would  describe  the  case  to  say  that  the 
culture  had  gradually  been  transferred  to  a 
growth  of  alien  plants,  having  no  relation  or 
even  resemblance  to  the  vine,  nor  any  ten- 
dency towards  a  common  purpose  with  the 
vine.  Logic  had  silently  become  not  so  much 
a  superannuated  speculation  that  was  ex- 
hibited in  decay,  as  a  new  and  intrusive  spe- 
culation that  masquerades  under  an  ancient 
name.  And  undoubtedly,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  inveterate  traditions  of  logic,  which 
maintained  their  ground  by  means  of  names 
— had  it  not  been  for  the  hereditary  necessi- 
ties, which  kept  open  a  section  by  a  sort  of 
dull  prescription  for  syllogism^  for  dffinilion, 
for  division,  for  dilemma,  for  sorites,  <fec., — 
but  for  this  accident,  the  very  last  links  that 
connected  the  modem  systems  of  logic  with 
the  original  Aristotelian  system  would  pro- 
bably have  perished,  llie  heterogeneity  of 
the  materials  dealt  with  in  modish  books  of 
logic  was  gradually  making  itself  more  and 
more  conspicuous.  This  taint  had  long  been 
felt  obscurely ;  the  next  step  would  naturally 
have  been  to  brighten  that  feeling  to  the 
consciousness,  after  which  the  6nal  step  would 
be  to  restore  its  homogeneous  character  to 
the  science,  by  separating  the  two  incoherent 
elements,  and  by  expelling  one  or  other  of 
them.  But  which,  whether  the  true  or  the 
intrusive,  no  man  can  doubt  who  has  watched 
the  set  of  the  currents  in  our  ordinary  and 
popular  philosophy — the  philosophy  which 
recommends  itself  to  the  children  of  our  own 
generation.  And  thus,  to  a  dead  certainty, 
had  not  such  a  consummation  been  intercept- 
ed by  a  splendid  accident,  the  la^t  stage  in 
the  history  of  logic  must  have  been  to  ignore 
every  distinguishable  atom  and  fibre  that  con- 
tinued to  connect  logic  with  anything  what- 
ever that  had  originally  been  called  or  under- 
stood by  that  name. 

The  splendid  accident*  was  the  critical  ap- 

*  I  do  not  mean  that,  failing  Kant,  there  have 
not  been,  since  his  rising  in  1755-60,  other  potent 
mind3  capable  of  the  same  service ;  and  evcfUually 
that  service  would  have  been  achieved  by  some- 
body. A  treason  of  that  magnitnde  to  a  capital  in- 
terest of  the  haman  intellect  secretly  lodges  at  the 
time  a  promise  and  a  deep  assnrance  of  a  full  and 
faithful  reaction.  Bat  still,  if  the  great  impulse 
given  to  thought^  and  the  direction  impressed  u{K>n 
it»  by  Kant^  had  been  wanting,  how  many  of  our 
great  European  thinkers  since  the  French  Revolu- 
tion might  have  been  intercepted,  and  how  long 
would  have  been  the  syncope  under  whieh  the  life- 
blood  ofphiloBopbf  might  nave  stagnated  1 


I  pearance  of  a  great  man — viz.,  Immanuel 
Kant.  He  it  was  (and  how  comes  it  that  a 
reviewer  of  "  Logical  Revoluti'ons"  so  able  as 
Mr.  Spencer  Baynes  should  have  dropped 
such  a  fact  from  his  record  ?)^-he  it  was 
that  authoritatively  recalled  logic  to  its  pro- 
per duties  as  &  formal  science.  In  that  sense, 
and  to  that  extent — viz..  simply  in  relation  to 
the  corruptions  worked  or  completed  by  his 
own  century — Kant  was  an  innovator.  He 
was  an  innovator  by  virtue  of  rejecting  inno- 
vation. He  had  credit  for  a  novelty,  because 
he  called  back  an  antiquity  ;  but  in  reality, 
whatever  might  be  the  openings  which  he 
made  elsewhere,  for  going  ahead  and  for  do- 
ing or  enabling  to  do  something  which  should 
merit  to  be  marked  with  the  affirmative  sign, 
the  sign  of  plus  [-4-],  certainly,  as  regaroed 
this  special  science  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing of,  viz.,  logic,  he  contented  himself  with 
cleansing  the  general  field,  and  removing  ac- 
cumulations, whether  of  mere  unsightly  rub- 
bish* or  of  downright  obstruction.  He  built 
nothing ;  simply,  as  an  active  Roman  aedile, 
he  pulled  down  the  irregular  and  lawless 
erections  that  pre-occupied  the  serviceable 
areas  where  truth  might  pitch  her  tents,  or 
that  encroached  upon  the  ancient  paths  along 
which  the  plain  upright  man  might  see  his 
way  into  the  centre  of  those  tents. 

Kant  not  only  volunteered  no  extensions 
that  I  am  aware  of  to  the  great  Crystal  Pa- 
lace of  logic,  with  the  single  exception  (not 
yet  practically  adopted^  of  the  judicia  infi- 
nita  (or  limitantia),  as  furnishing  a  basis  for 
the  arrondissement  of  his  own  categories ; 
but,  moreover,  he  seems  systematically  to 
have  questioned  the  possibility  of  making  any 
real  additions  to  the  edifice  as  left  by  Aristo- 
tle. Kant,  therefore,  in  effect,  bequeathed 
carte  blanche  on  this  subject  to  the  genera- 
tions that  should  succeed  him. 

But  carte  blanche  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
thankful  for,  unless  you  know  of  something 
to  write  upon  it  that  may  occupy  the  blank. 
If  not,  it  is  a  standing  reproach  to  your  po- 
verty ;  for  who  would  have  said  "  thank  ytf" 
for  a' gift  of  Chat  Moss,  unless  he  had  hap- 
pened also  to  possess  those  three  million  cart^ 
loads  of  rubbish  that  were  found  necessary 
to  fill  its  insatiable  maw,  and  to  reconcile  its 
feelings  to  the  torture  of  railway  locomotives 
rushing  and  snorting,  day  and  night,  between 
Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

*  Accordingly,  he  made  war  not  only  upon  those 
material  adulterations  of  logic,  which  clouded  and 
perplexed  the  truth,  butalcro  upon  those /ormo/ re- 
finements which  did  no  more  thsta  dw&^ax^  '^^ 
,  truth,  lA,  te  «ui(M\^\i\otv  ^Qftft  w5SKvw»^^«S^9fia\ 
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There  are  not  many  people  who  can  boast 
of  having  made  discov tries  in  logic  ;  for  the 
simplicity  of  so  elementary  a  speculation  pre- 
sents at  any  period  not  very  much  of  what 
can  properly  be  made  the  subject  of  discov- 
ery.    The  field  is  not  fertile,  and  what  little 
it  yields  is  soon  carried  off  by  the  earliest 
reapers.     But,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties,  Sir 
William   has  been  a  discoverer.      He  has 
drawn  into  open  daylight  so  much  of  ancient 
hints  that  were   but  dimly  shadowed  out» 
strengthening  their  outlines,  and   exposing 
the  intellectual  necessity  iu  which  tliey  had 
their  roots,  that  even  so  far  he  might  have 
merited  something  of  that  gratitude  which  is 
conceded  to  the  earliest  explorers  of  truth. 
And,  apart  from  these  cases,  there  are  others 
in  which  imequivocally  he  is  the  very  first 
revealer  of  what  had   lurked   unsuspected 
jeven  to  the  most  superstitious  searchers  of 
Aristotle's  text     All  the  history  of  letters 
does  not  present  us  with  so  remarkable  a  de- 
tection of  an  error,  that  had  hidden  itself  for 
a  couple  of  thousand  years,  as  that  made  by 
Sir  William  in  the  Aristotelian  use  of  the 
term  eaUgoriml.    There  has  been  many  a 
man  that  would  have  risked  his  life  upon  the 
certunty  that  Aristotle  had  employed  this 
word  as  the  antithesis  of  hypothetic :  where- 
as it  now  appears,  that,  although  corrupted 
into  that  sense  by  the  very  earliest  interpre- 
ters of  the  **  Organon,"  it  is  not  once  so  em- 
ployed by  Aristotle.     The  new  doctrine  upon 
the  Quantification  of  the  Predicate  belongs  in 
part  to  Sir  William — viz.,  in  its  extension  to 
negative  propositions.     A  distinguished  pu- 
pil of  Sir  William's  has   recently  made  it 
public,  and  partially  it  had  been  published 
previously  in  the  double  controversy  which  it 
had  fastened  upon  its  author.     The  value  of 
it  lies,  I  believe,  chiefly  in  the  integration 
which  it  gives  to  tho  theory  of  logic ;  and 
ever}'thing  is  valuable  on  that  path,  so  long 
as  any  darkness  lingers  upon  it.     The  im- 
portant distinction  between  the  exleusion  and 
the  comprehension,  as  marking  two  alternate 
wholes  involved  in  syllogism,  is  in  part  a  re- 
storation, but  a  restoration  which  owes  its 
improvement  (using  that  word  in  a  sense  con- 
fined to  the  pulpit,  viz.,  as  an  adaptation  of  a 
thing  to  the  necessities  of  practice)  to  Sir 
WiUiam.     The  material  glimpses  into  these 
innovations  had  dawned  upon  him,  it  now 
appears,  so   early  as    1831.       But,  several 
years  before  that  date,  I  myself  can  testify 
that  Sir  William  was  looking  with  a  sceptical 
jealousy  into  the  old  traditional  notions  that 
had  become  obstinate  fixtures  in  the  received 
books  of  logic.     He  it  was — and  cerlaiu\y 


before  1820 — that  first  threw  light  upon  a 
veiy  interesting  point  that  had  perplexed  me 
for  years.     Somewhere  in  the  "  Rhetoric"  of 
Aristotle,  I  had,  with  secret  astonishment, 
observed  him  speakmg  of  the  Enthymeme  as 
having  some  special  relation  to  the  purposes 
of  the  orator.*     Yet  how  ?     Simply  that  it 
abridged  the  syllogism — doubtless  fitted  it 
better  for  popular  use.     But  that  was  a  mat- 
ter  of  course ;   and  Aristotle,  it  was  clear, 
meant  more  than  that.    Next  came  across 
me,  in  some  Qreek  expounder  of  Aristotle, 
the  expression  of  ^Yirofixoi  o^XXoficffMi,  rhetori- 
cal syllogisms,  wliich  certainly  could  not 
point  to  a  mere  accident  of  ellipsis,  but  to 
some  special  differentiation  as  to  the  matter 
of  the  particular  syllogism  appropriated  to 
the  orator.      Sir  William  Hamilton  it  was 
that  threw  the  first  ray  of  light  into  my  per- 
plexity by  a  little  essay  of  Facciolati*s  on  tins 
very  point.      Subsequently,  I  learned  from 
Sir  William  that  a  sort  of  controversy  had 
existed  at  one  time  upon  this  particular  ques- 
tion of  the  sense  attaching  to  this  special  use 
of  the  ^oxA  enthymeme.     In  those  years,  I 
entertained  a  private  intention  of  publishing 
a  translation  (but  largely  altered  for  English 
use)  of  Lambert's  "  Organon."    It  bad  seem- 
ed to  me  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia  on  the  whole 
world  of  subjects  connected  with  lo^c.  From 
its  great  compass  and  variety,  I  had  found  it 
a  most  amusing  book,  and  I  need  not  say  that 
Lambert,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
Kant,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  instructive. 
My  intention  was  to  connect  with  this  work 
a  supplement  containing  everything  that  bore 
upon  logic  of  a  revolutionary  character,  and 
suggesting  either  changes  or  doubts,  no  mat- 
ter whether  orthodox  or  heterodox,  so  long 
as  it  was  but  interesting  ;  and,  amongst  the 
jewels  of.  this  appendix,  I  relied  upon  this 
essay  of  Facciolati,  for  I  knew  that  it  was  of 
a  nature  to  create  a  hvely  interest  amongst 
scholars.    However,  my  Lambert  never  made 
its  appearance  in  this  world  ;  nor  will  per- 
haps ;  and  in  the  meantime.  Sir  WillLim  has 
expanded  his  own  knowledge  of  this  Enthy- 
meme dispute  in  a  way  that  greatly  reduces 
the  value  of  Facciolati's  particular  contribu- 
tion, and  places  Sir  WilUam  himself  on  the 


*  "  The  orator" — The  reader  must  keep  in 
mind,  that  whilst  the  Roman  dUtinguiehed  between 
orator  and  the  rhetorician,  the  Grecian  expressed 
both  by  the  same  word ;  and  the  distinction,  which, 
though  not  practically  developed  so  much  in  Athens 
as  in  Rome,  must  have  existed  (for  such  men  as  Iso- 
crates  were  but  chamber  orators),  perished  to  the 
Oceek,  as  happens  with  many  a  distinction,  for  pars 
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central  station  of  authority  in  the  controversy, 
as  the  first  person  who  has  reviewed  the 
whole  of  it,  and  abstracted  the  relations  to 
each  other  of  the  several  stages  through 
which  it  passed. 

There  is,  indeed,  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
no  great  question  that  has  ever  connected 
itself  with  logic  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
has  not  glanced  at,  with  more  or  less  of  cir- 
cumstantiality, according  to  its  importance, 
except  perhaps  this  one,  viz.,  the  dependency 
of  geometrical  propositions  on  the  direct 
machinery  of  syllogism.  Once  only  I  have 
observed  him  to  look  in  that  direction.*  On 
that  single  occasion,  I  saw  with  surprise  what 
seemed  an  insinuation  that  is  utterly  irrecon- 
oileable  with  any  theory  of  the  case  that  I  can 
undestand. 

Meantime,  what  the  public  misses  chiefly, 
and  still  looks  for  with  hope  from  the  hands 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  is  a  comprehensive 
treatise  on  every  part  of  logic,  adapted  to  the 
growing  necessities  of  the  times ;  for,  after 
satire  has  done  its  worst,  and  the  malice  is 
exhausted  which  fastens  with  such  genial  bit- 
terness ontheerroi'sor  infirmities  of  our  own 
times,  I  cannot  but  feel  a  steady  persuasion 
that  this  age  is  laboring  with  a  deeper  fer- 
mentation of  thought  and  self-questioning 
than  has  ever  before  reached  the  general 
heart  of  a  nation.  In  such  circumstances,  a 
logic  like  that  of  the  Jansenists  does  not  move 
a  step  in  advance  towards  any  real  want  of 
the  times.  To  be  free  by  comparison  from 
some  gross  errors  and  impertinences  that  dis- 
figure the  bulk  of  logics,  is  not  any  positive 
service  rendered  to  the  struggling  intellect 
that  everywhere  is  seeking  clamorously  a  dis- 
cipline of  art  to  guide  its  efforts  towards 
the  free  movement  of  its  powers.  It  is  not 
a  sound  logic  that  is  wanted,  so  much  as  a 
potent  and  life-giving  logic — not  a  logic 
whose  merit  is  simply  to  keep  the  right  road, 
and  so  far  is  guaranteed  against  misleading, 
but  a  logic  that  will  break  down  obstructions 
and  impediments  such  as  make  even  the 
right  road  impassable. 

To  sketch  the  outline  of  such  a  logic,  and 
to  show  that  the  sketcher  was  not  under  any 
confusion  as  to  the  proper  functions  of 
logic,  would  require  a  separate  paper. 
The  great  difficulty  which  besets  it,  and 
which  might  repel  from  such  a  service 
men  of  the  highest  faculties,  is,  that  it 
pre-supposes  a  long  preparation  and  vigi- 

*  "  In  thai  direction" :  a  direotion  in  which  Reid 
faltered,  and  in  effect  made  shipwreck ;  viz.,  in  the 
paper  on  the  **  Organon,"  which  he  contributed  to 
Lord  Karnes's  **  Sketches  of  Men." 


lance  in  noting  as  they  arise  the  innumerable 
cases  of  erring  logic  amongst  parliaments, 
governments,  factions,  <&c.  Errors  that  have 
actually  occurred,  and  have  recorded  them- 
selves as  operative  errors  in  historical  results, 
cannot  be  disputed ;  whereas  the  errors  that 
are  imagined  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
always  present  themselves  as  extravagances 
that  express  no  real  dangers  incident  to  hu- 
man thinking.  It  must  occur,  also,  to  any- 
body reflecting  on  this  subject,  that  a  vast 
proportion  of  bad  logic  rests  upon  false  and 
defective  definition.  That  two  ideas  can  be 
associated  or  dissociated  by  the  mediation  of 
a  third,  depends  upon  the  limits  assigned  to 
these  ideas  by  definition,  and  that  again  de- 
pends upon  a  greatly  improved  valuation  of 
words.  Or,  if  we  look  to  another  resource 
of  logic,  viz.,  division  and  subdivision,  how 
faulty  is  that  in  cases  innumerable ;  and  that 
inference  seems  good,  whilst  such  an  idea  is 
divided  on  a  principle  of  bisection,  which 
would  not  have  seemed  good  had  the  division 
prcoeeded  by  trisection.  Many  collateral  <uds 
are  needed  for  a  new  logic  that  should  aim 
at  real  service.  But  these  are  now  concurrently 
accumulating ;  and  even  where  they  are  not. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  is  that  man  who  might 
be  relied  on  for  furnishing  these  aids  from  nb 
own  resources.  ^ 

Whether  he  has  any  purpose  of  gratifying 
us  all  in  that  way,  I  do  not  know ;  and  there 
is  an  impertinence  in  suggesting  any  choice 
of  labors  to  a  man  of  profound  views,  who 
must  be  supposed  long  ago  to  have  been 
self-determined  in  this  or  that  direction ;  and 
nothing  is  less  truly  complimentary,  though 
it  may  clothe  itself  in  those  forms  of  speech, 
than  to  imagine  a  profound  &nd  lifelong  spec- 
ulator as  having  any  freedom  left  him  for 
listening  to  random  voices  of  suggestion. 
Yet,  if  it  should  happen  that  Sir  William  were 
to  give  us  a  comprehensive  logic,  he  will  in 
that  service  be  making  a  special  atonement 
for  a  special  offence  of  Scotland  against  logic. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  some  of  the  fierce 
contradictions  that  have  domineered  over  the 
national  mind  in  Scotland  both  in  matters  of 
religion  and  of  literature.  For  instance,  the 
nation  that  beyond  all  others  has  put  forth  a 
rancorous  intolerance  of  Popery,  and  espe- 
cially of  Popery  intruding  into  the  civil  rights 
of  men;  2dly,  that  most  angrily  protests 
against  all  hallowing  of  times  and  places; 
and,  3dly,  against  all  ceremonial  usages— suf- 
fers all  three  principles  to  bo  violated  at  once, 
and  itself  in  one  most  important  concern  of 
life  to  be  laid  under  a  yoke  of  slavery,  such 
aa  iare\^  Wi^  ^^igjjX.  YCL\«^^\»ak^^^»sK^*^ 
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to  impose  upon  the  most  Popish  of  nations. 
During  the  month  of  May,  in  Scotland,  there 
is  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage. 
Scotland  spurns  a  Papal,  and  she  allows  of  a 
Pagan  interdict.  For  one  month  out  of  twelve, 
a  solemn  suspension  of  Christianity  silently 
takes  place  as  regards  one  capital  concern  of 
life,  and  the  nation  to  that  extent  re-enters 
upon  its  ancient  allegiance  to  the  heathen 
pantheon.     Hardly  less  remarkable  is   the 
Kelf-contradiction  of  Scotland  in  its  relation 
to  logic.     We  all   know  that  everywhere 
throughout  Christendom,  since  the  time  of 
Lord  Bacon,  and  very  much  in  consequence  of 
Lord    Bacon,   under    the    misinterpretation 
given  to  his  words,*  the  fanciful  idea  has 
arisen  of  an  essential  opposition  between  the 
Aristotelian  logic  and  the  procedure  by  in- 
duction— not  an  opposition  as  to  the  separate 
conditions  under  which  these  methods  could 
be  usefully  applied,  but  as  to  the  compara- 
tive soundness  of  the  methods  themselves, 
A  hundred  years  later  than  Lord  B.,  when 
Locke's  influence  began  to  diffuse  itself,  this 
prejudice  became  everywhere  more  obstinate. 
But,  as  to  this  point,  Scotland  outran  all  na- 
tions in  the  strength  of  her  obstinacy.     For 
the  last  hundred  years,  it  is  notorious  that  no 
expressions  of  hostility  in  relation  to  Aristotle 
so  keen  or  so  contemptuous  have  been  avowed 
by  the  learned  men  of  any  nation  as  by  those 
of  Scotland.     And  these  feelings,  generally 
80  unlimited  in  their  verbal  expression,  have 
not  usually  been  applied  to  any  part  of  the 
Aristotelian  physics,  or  psychology,  which  are 
not  much  known  in  any  country,  but  almost 
exclusively  (and,  at  any  rate,  pre-eminently) 
to  the  *'  Organon."   Now,  it  is  a  striking  fact, 
when  ranged  over  against  this  notorious  ten- 
dency amongst  the  Scottish  thinkers,  what 
Sir  William  circumstantially  illustrates  to  us, 
viz.,  that  in  older  times  the  Scotch  ranked  in 
the  estimation  of  the  most  cultivated  nations, 
especially  in  the  universities  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain,  as  the  most  zealous  and  the  ablest 
expounders  of  Aristotle,  consequently  as  his 
most  effective  cliampions.  Then,  as  now,  they 
did  not  rank  high  as  masters  of  language, 
generally  of  what  was  meant  by  humanity 
(the  *•  litorae  humaniores"),  but  as  commenta- 
tors and  champions  of  Aristotle  in  his  logic, 
they  were  preferred  to  men  of  all  other  na- 
tions.    That  is  sharp  enough  in  the  way  of 
contra- position,  but  sharper  is  this  which  fol- 
Jows,  and  I  cannot  imagme  by  what  tortuos- 


♦  But  not  alwajp,  Hear,  underamtjinterpretation. 
J  cfionot  at  this  moment  refer  to  them,  but  my  im- 
ipression  is,  that  there  are  possageB  in  Lord  Bacon 
mhicb  authorize  thii  fanciful  idea. 


ity  of  evasion  a  Scotch  hater  of  Aristotle 
could  slip  his  neck  out  of  such  a  noose.   The 
Scottish  law  is  notoriously  an  adoption  from 
the  civil  law ;  and  for  some  reason,  which  I 
own  myself  unable  to  state,  in  the  jurispru- 
dence, which  thus  inoculates  itself  upon  the 
Roman  jurisprudence,  a  larger  use  of  the  ju- 
dicial process  is  conducted  by  written  plead- 
ings than  in  th^  English  law,  which  rejects 
the  Roman.   Thirty  years  ago,  I  believe  that 
this  difference  prevailed  even  more  largely  in 
Scotland ;  and,  as  all  their  pleadings  were 
printed,  one   natiu^l    consequence  of    this 
arrangement  was,  that  enormous  masses  of 
such  papers,  when  once  their  honey  had  been 
sufficiently  sucked  out  by  my  lords  the  judges, 
were  served  up  as  cold  dishes  to  a  second  ta- 
ble, open  to  the  public  at  large.     They  were 
sold  as  rubbish,  or  old  almanacs.     Flights  of 
them  came  abroad  as  wrappings  for  parceb. 
And  in  that  way  the  public,  in  which  mob  I 
formed  one,  without  needing  to  pick  locks,  or 
to  bribe  servants,  wormed  ourselves  into  the 
knowledge  of  many  family  secrets.     We  "  in- 
tromitted,''  as  Scotch   law   phrases  it,  with 
many  family  affairs,  having  no  more  business 
with  them  than  I  have  at  this  moment  to 
"intromit"  with  the  King  of  Dahomey's  ha- 
rem.    Now,  the  thing  which  fixed  my  atten- 
tion, and  caused  me  to  muse  exceedingly, 
was,  that  nowhere  before  in  all  my  reading, 
early  or  late,  regular  or  contraband,  had  there 
faced  me  so  many  cases  of  direct^  formal, 
undisguised,  syllogism  as  occiurred  in  these 
earnest  pleadings.     Misunderstand  me  not, 
reader,  as  meanmg  that  some  superannuated 
and  pedantic  forms  of  reasoning,  elsewhere 
obsolete,  had  here  obtained  a  privileged  and 
traditional  footing.     Not  at  all.    They  were 
the   mere  voice  and    utterance  of   natural 
earnestness  extor|;ed,  perhaps,  at  times  from 
men  who  might  disapprove  of  them  aestheti- 
cally, but  to  whom,  nevertheless,  the  just 
consideration  that  ihe salus  clientis  lex  suprema 
recommended  them  as  the  best  form  of  argu- 
ment. Virtually,  the  syllogistic  elements  must 
have    been    used    and    covertly    dispersed 
through  the  argument  upon  any  mode  of 
pleading.    This  could  not  have  been  evaded. 
But  the  rigorous  form  of  the  syllogism,  os- 
tentatiously parading  itself,  might  have  been 
evaded.     That  it  was  not,  argued  the  over- 
powering sense  of  its  use.     The  same  harsh 
and  naked  obtrusion  of  the  scholastic  syllo- 
gism I  had  noticed  in  Hackstone  of  Rathil- 
let,  when  dealing  with  a  rehgious  proposition, 
in  an  agony  of  earnestness.   And  thus,  I  said 
to  myself,  here  is  a  succession  of  learned  men, 
\  \f\\Xv  ^  TAsiXo\x^  ^\i^o^\i  to  the  rest  of  the 
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world,  violently  rejecting  and  disowning  the 
whole  clockwork  of  syllogism  as  if  it  were 
some  monstrous  impediment  in  the  way  of 
using  our  natural  energies  with  freedom ;  and 
yet  this  same  succession  of  men,  when  plead- 
ing for  the  dearest  rights  of  property,  or  for 
the  most  sacred  interests  of  truth,  that  is,  in 
situations  which  throw  back  our  human  na- 
ture upon  the  instincts  of  its  native  sincerity, 
and  when  the  clamorous  necessity  is  for  that 
resource  which  is  most  effectual  to  save,  these 
very  men  we  find  coerced  and  driven  beyond 
all  others  in  Europe  into  the  scholastic  forms 
of  argument,  although  beyond  all  others  in 
Europe  they  had  a  motive  in  their  previous 
undervaluation  of  such  forms  for  strenuously 
rejecting  them.  No  contradiction  can  be  so 
broad  as  that  between  the  Scotch  inordinate 
disparagement  of  the  syllogism  in  theory, 
and  the  Scotch  inordinate  intrusion  of  it  m 
their  practice. 

One  may  descry,  indeed,  a  double  necessity 
as  now  working  towards  the  same  end,  that 
is,  hurrying  forward  logic  to  a  great  epoch  in 
its  evolution.  There  is  the  crying  necessity 
already  noticed  that  besieges  the  human  mind 
on  every  line  of  advance,  for  a  regulating 
disciphne  of  exercise,  that,  whilst  evoking  the 
human  energies,  will  not  suffer  them  to  be 
wasted.  And  again,  another  necessity  is 
arising  out  of  such  schisms  as  I  have  just 
cited  from  Scotland.  The  mere  scandal  of 
such  contradictions  and  antinomies  must  ar- 
rest the  attention  in  a  degree  that  will  ter- 
minate in  a  revolution.  Even  a  case  so  broad 
of  simple  contradiction,  contradiction  amongst 
different  individuals,  would  finally  have  that 
effect.  But  here  it  is  evident  that  the  con- 
tradictions were  self-contradictions:  for  the 
people,  who  in  obedience  to  a  prevailing  dis- 
paragement of  scholasticism  disowned  the 
syllogism  as  any  legitimate  form  of  argument, 
were  precisely  the  same  people  that  resorted 
to  it  in  their  practical  extremities.  And  a 
scandal  like  that,  I  do  say,  is  unparalleled  in 
Jiuman  science.  And  it  is  a  scandal  which, 
;  though  not  everywhere  taking  the  amusing 
shape  of  using  as  your  main  weapon  what 
you  denounce  as  no  weapon  at  all,  neverthe- 
less everywhere  exists.  Logica  docens  is 
everywhere  treated  contemptuously,  whilst 
logica  utens  is  but  another  name  for  strength 
of  reasoning,  which  is  everywhere  an  object 
of  intense  ambition.  That  is,  translating  out 
of  scholastic  into  ordinary  language,  logic  as 
a  thing  to  be  taught  and  studied,  logic  as  it 
is  gathered  into  a  oook,  is  to  this  hour  spoken 
of  as  bearing  a  very  dubious  value;  whilst 


logic  as  a  thing  to  be  practised,  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing disparaged,  that  it  is  recognized  universally 
as  the  whole  difference  between  good  reason- 
ing and  bad  reasoning.  And  the  very  reason 
why  the  logic  that  is  taught,  and  upon  sale 
and  gathered  into  a  book,  is  spoken  of  with 
so  much  suspicion  or  contempt,  is,  not  be- 
cause the  natural  gift  of  logic  is  held  cheap, 
but  for  the  very  opposite  reason,  viz.,  because 
this  gift  is  suspected  to  be  so  transcendently 
beyond  the  reach  and  grasp  of  human  sys- 
tems. There  is  here  something  which  reminds 
us  of  the  air  we  breathe.  Two  generations 
back,  when  the  popular  mind  had  not  the  least 
tincture  of  science,  air  was  viewed  as  ab30- 
lutely  nothing ;  in  fact,  as  the  most  complete 
cipher  that  exists  in  nature.  Yet  even  then, 
though  as  a  force,  or  power,  or  chemical  agent 
it  haid  no  place  at  all  for  our  imagination 
generally,  it  was,  however,  known  fearfully  and 
allowed  for  in  the  dreadful  effects  of  its  ab- 
sence. In  like  manner,  logic  is  so  much  of 
a  subjective  thing,  confounded  with  our  gen- 
eral feeling  of  what  constitutes  ourselves,  that 
originally  we  do  not  project  it  from  the  dead 
level  in  which  it  lies  sunk.  It  is  not  made 
prominent,  if  not  forced  into  relief.  The  man 
who  breathes  most  healthily  is  least  conscious 
of  his  own  breathing.  And  as  it  is  possible 
enough  to  be  a  most  subtle  logician  without 
any  direct  or  vivid  consciousness  of  this  ad-* 
mirable  endowment,  it  ought  not  to  surprise 
us  that  what  may  by  possibility  have  escaped 
the  knowledge  of  its  possessor  should  exist  as  a 
subject  of  scepticism  to  the  mere  observer,  and 
still  more  so  that  it  should  exist  as  a  subject  of 
doubtful  and  variable  appreciation.  The  con- 
fession of  Southey,  always  natural  in  his 
judgments,  and  always  faithful  in  reporting 
them,  expresses  accurately  the  general  feeling 
upon  this  subject.  Having  himself  received 
no  logical  training  whatever,  and  sensible  that 
his  power  of  thinking  had  not  therefore  suf- 
fered, he  might  have  been  tempted  into  a 
scornful  rejection  of  it  as  of  a  superfluous  la- 
bor. But  his  candor,  and  his  equitable  dis- 
positition  to  acquiesce  in  other  opinions  ad- 
verse to  his  own,  cause  him  to  suspend.  He 
wishes,  and  we  must  all  wish,  for  a  just  ad- 
judication upon  this  point.  It  would  form 
the  best  introduction  to  a  good  logic;  as, 
again,  in  its  full  compass,  such  an  adjudica- 
tion coidd  only  arise  as  a  sequel  and  a  sort  of 
epilogue  to  such  a  logic.  Whether  Sir  W. 
H.  will  ever  raise  an  edifice  of  so  much  labor 
and  fatigue,  is  (I  suppose)  quite  uncertain  to 
his  closest  friends.  But  so  much  is  evident, 
that  whenever,  and  by  whomsoever,  such  aa 
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edifice  shall  be  raised,  the  amplitude  and  the 
beauty  of  the  superstruture  will  depend 
burgely  upon  founaations  already  laid,  and 


ground  plans  already  traced  out,  by  the 
admirable  labors  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton. 


■♦4- 


"♦«- 


From  Chamber •'•   Bdinbargh  Jonrnal, 


THE    INCENDIARY. 


REMINISCENCES    OF    AN    ATTORNEY 


I  KNBW  James  Dutton,  as  I  shall  call  him, 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  when  my  present 
scanty  locks  of  iron-gray  were  thick  and 
darky  my  now  pale  and  furrowed  cheeks 
were  fresh  and  ruddy,  like  his  own.  Time, 
circumstance,  and  natural  bent  of  mind, 
have  done  their  work  on  both  of  us ;  and  if 
his  course  of  life  has  been  less  equable  than 
mine,  it  has  been  chiefly  so  because  the  ori- 
ginal impulse,  the  first  start  on  the  great 
journey,  upon  which  so  much  depends,  was 
directed  by  wiser  heads  in  my  case  than  in 
his.  We  were  school- fellows  for  a  consider- 
able time  ;  and  if  I  acquired — as  I  certainly 
did — a  larger  stock  of  knowledge  than  he,  it 
was  by  no  means  from  any  superior  capacity 
on  my  part,  but  that  his  mind  was  bent  on 
other  pursuits.  He  was  a  born  Nimrod,  and 
his  father  encouraged  this  propensity  from 
the  earliest  moment  that  his  darling  and  only 
son  could  sit  a  pony,  or  handle  a  light  fowl- 
ing-piece. Dutton,  senior,  was  one  of  a  then 
large  class  of  persons,  whom  Cobbett  used 
to  call  bull-frog  farmers ;  men  who,  finding 
themselves  daily  increasing  in  wealth  by  the 
operation  of  circumstances  they  neither 
created  nor  could  insure  or  control — namely, 
a  rapidly  increasing  manufacturing  popula- 
tion, and  tremendous  war-prices  for  their 
produce — acted  as  if  the  chance-blown  pros- 
perity they  enjoyed  was  the  result  of  their 
own  forethought,  skill,  and  energy,  and  there- 
fore, humanly  speaking,  indestructible.  James 
Dutton  was,  consequently,  denied  nothing — 
not  even  the  luxury  of  neglecting  his  own 
education  ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  la- 
mentable privilege  to  a  great  extent.  It  was, 
however,  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  lad's 
character,  that  whatever  he  himself  deemed 
essential  should  be  done,  no  amount  of  in- 
duJgence,  no  love  of  sport  or  dissipalion, 


could  divert  him  from  thoroughly  accom- 
plishing. Thus  he  saw  clearly,  that  even  in 
the  life — that  of  a  sportsman- farmer — ^he  bad 
chalked  out  for  himself,  it  was  indispensably 
necessary  that  a  certain  quantum  of  educa- 
tional power  should  be  attained  ;  and  so  he 
really  acquired  a  knowledge  of  reading, 
writing,  ai^  spelling,  and  then  withdrew  from 
school  to  more  congenial  avocations. 

I  frequently  met  James  Duttoo  in  after- 
years;  but  some  nine  or  ten  months  had 
passed  since  I  had  last  seen  him,  when  I  was 
directed  by  the  chief  partner  in  the  firm  to 
which  Flint  and  I  subsequently  succeeded,  to 
take  coach  for  Romford,  Essex,  in  order  to 
ascertain  from  a  witness  there  what  kind  of 
evidence  we  might  expect  him  to  give  in  a 
trial  to  come  off  in  the  then  Hilary  Term,  at 
Westminster  Hall.  It  was  the  first  week  in 
January  :  the  weather  was  bitterly  cold  ;  and 
I  experienced  an  intense  satisfaction  when, 
after  dispatching  the  business  I  had  come 
upon,  I  found  myself  in  the  long  dining- 
room  of  the  chief  market-inn,  where  two 
blazing  fires  shed  a  ruddy,  cheerful  light  over 
the  snow-white  damask  table-cloth,  bright 
glasses,  decanters,  and  other  preparatives  for 
the  farmers'  market-dinner.  Prices  had  ruled 
high  that  day ;  wheat  had  reached  £30  a 
load ;  and  the  numerous  groups  of  hearty, 
stalwart  yeomen  present  were  in  high  glee, 
crowing  and  exulting  alike  over  their  full 
pockets  and  the  news— of  which  the  papers 
were  just  then  full— of  the  burning  of  Mos- 
cow, and  the  flight  and  ruin  of  Bonaparte's 
army.  James  Dutton  was  in  the  room,  but 
not,  I  observed,  in  his  usual  flow  of  animal 
spirits.  The  crape  round  his  hat  might,  I 
thought,  account  for  that ;  and  as  he  did  not 
see  me,  I  accosted  him  with  an  inquiry  after 
^  \i>&  \i<^\)ki«  «si^  \dckft  x«da»a  of  his  being  in 
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mourning.  He  received  me  very  cordially, 
and  in  an  instant  cast  off  the  abetracted  man- 
ner I  had  noticed.  His  father,  he  informed 
me,  was  gone — had  died  about  seven  months 
previously,  and  he  was  alone  now  at  Ash 
Farm — why  didn't  I  run  down  there  to  see 
him  sometimes,  <bc.  ?  Our  conversation  was 
interrupted  by  a  summons  to  dinner,  very 
cheerfully  complied  with  ;  and  we  both — at 
least  I  can  answer  for  myself — did  ample 
justice  to  a  moro  than  usually  capital  dinner, 
even  in  those  capital  old  market-dinner  times. 
We  were  very  jolly  afterwards,  and  amaz- 
ingly triumphant  over  the  frost-bitten,  snow- 
buried  soldier-banditti  that  had  so  long  lord- 
ed it  over  continental  Europe.  Dutton  did 
not  partake  of  the  general  hilarity.  There 
was  a  sneer  upon  his  lip  daring  the  whole 
time,  which,  however,  found  no  expression  in 
words. 

"  How  quiet  you  are,  James  Dutton !"  cried 
a  loud  voice  from  out  the  dense  smoke-cloud 
that  by  this  time  completely  enveloped  us. 
On  looking  towards  the  spot  from  whence  the 
ringing  tones  came,  a  jolly*  round  face — like 
the  sun  as  seen  through  a  London  fog — 
gleamed  redly  dull  from  out  the  thick  and 
choking  atmosphere. 

"Everybody,"  rejoined  Dutton,  "hasn't 
had  the  luck  to  sell  two  hundred  quarters  of 
wheat  at  to-day's  price,  as  you  have,  Tom 
Soutball." 

"That's  true,  my  boy,"  returned  Master 
Soutball,  sending,  in  the  plentitude  of  his 
satisfaction,  a  jet  of  smoke  towards  us  with 
astonishing  force.  "  And,  I  say,  Jem,  I'll 
tell  ee  what  I'll  do;  I'll  olap  on  ten  guineas 
more  upon  what  I  offered  for  the  brown 
mare." 

**  Done !  She's  yours,  Tom,  then  for 
ninety  guineas !" 

•*  Gie's  your  hand  upon  it !"  cried  Tom 
Southall,  jumping  up  from  his  chair,  and 
stretching  a  fist  as  big  as  a  leg  of  mutton — 
well,  say  lamb — over  the  table.  **  And  here 
— here,"  he  added,  with  an  exultant  chuckle, 
as  he  extricated  a  swollen  canvas- bag  from 
his  pocket — **  here's  the  dibs  at  once." 

This  transaction  excited  a  great  deal  of 
surprise  at  our  part  of  the  table ;  and  Dut- 
ton was  rigorously  cross-questioned  as  to  his 
reason  for  parting  with  his  favorite  hunting 
mare. 

"  The  truth  is,  friends,"  said  Dutton  at 
last,  "  I  mean  to  give  up  farming,  and  " 

"  Gie  up  farmin'  I "  broke  in  half-a-dozen 
voices.     *•  Lord  I " 

"  Yes  ;  I  don't  like  it.  I  shall  buy  a  com- 
mission in  the  army.    There'll  be  a  chance 


against  Boney,  now ;  and  it's  a  life  I'm  fit 
for." 

The  farmers  looked  completely  agape  at 
this  announcement ;  but  making  nothing  of 
it,  after  silently  staring  at  Dutton  and  each 
other,  with  their  pipes  in  their  hands  and  nol 
in  their  mouths,  till  they  had  gone  out, 
stretched  their  heads  simultaneously  across 
the  table  towards  the  candles,  relit  their 
pipes;,  and  smoked  on  as  before. 

"  Then,  perhaps,  Mr.  Dutton,"  said  a  younff 
man  in  a  smartly-cut  velveteen  coat  with 
mother-of-pearl  buttons,  who  had  hastily 
left  his  seat  further  down  the  table — '*  per« 
haps  you  will  sell  the  double  Manton,  and 
Fanny  and  Blut  ?" 

"Yes;  at  a  price." 

Prices  were  named  ;  I  forget  now  the  ex- 
act sums,  but  enormous  prices,  I  thought,  for 
the  gun  and  the  dogs,  Fanny  and  Slut.  The 
bargain  was  eagerly  concluded,  and  the 
money  paid  at  once.  Possibly  the  buyer 
had  a  vague  notion,  that  a  portion  of  the 
vender's  skill  might  come  to  him  with  his 
purchases. 

"  You  be  in  'amest,  then,  in  this  fool's 
business,  James  Dutton,"  observed  a  farmer 
gravely.  "I  be  sorry  for  thee ;  but  as  I 
s'pose  the  lease  of  Ash  Farm  will  be  parted 

with ;   why John,  waiter,  tell  Master 

Hurst  at  the  top  of  the  table  yonder,  to  come 
this  way." 

Master  Hurst,  a  well-to-do,  highly  respect- 
able-looking, and  rather  elderly  man,  came 
in  obedience  to  the  summons,  and  after  a  few 
words  in  an  under-tone  with  the  friend  that 
had  sent  for  him,  said :  "  Is  this  true,  James 
Dutton  ?" 

"  It  is  true  that  the  lease  and  stock  of  Ash 
Farm  are  to  be  sold — at  a  price.  You,  I  be- 
lieve, are  in  want  of  such  a  concern  for  the 
young  couple,  just  married." 

"  Well,  I  don't  say  I  might  not  be  a  cus- 
tomer, if  the  price  were  reasonable.!' 

"  Let  us  step  into  a  private  room,  then," 
said  Dutton,  rising.  "  This  is  not  a  place  for 
business  of  that  kind.  Sharp,"  he  added, 
sotto  voce,  **  come  with  us ;  I  may  wdtit  you." 

I  had  listened  to  all  this  with  a  kind  of 
stupid  wonderment,  and  I  now,  mechanically 
as  it  were,  got  up  and  accompanied  the  party 
to  another  room. 

The  matter  was  soon  settled.  Five  hundred 
pounds  for  the  lease — ten  years  unexpired — 
of  Ash  Farm,  about  eleven  hundred  acres, 
and  the  stock,  implements ;  the  ploughing, 
sowing,  &c,,  already  performed,  to  be  paid 
for  at  a  valuation  based  on  present  prices.  L 
drew  out  tiift  i^x^e\sk«GL\i vELVstm;  "      ' 
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in  duplicate,  a  larpfe  sum  was  paid  down  as 
deposit,  and  Mr.  Hurst  with  Ins  friend  with- 
drew. 

'*  Well,"  I  said,  taking  a  glass  of  port  from 
atijttle  Dutton  had  just  ordered  in — **  here's 
fortune  in  your  new  career ;  but  as  I  am  a 
living  man,  I  can't  understand  what  you  can 
be  thinking  about." 

"  You  haven't  read  the  newspapers  ?" 

"  0  yes,  I  have !  Victory !  Glory !  March 
to  Paris !  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Very 
fine,  I  daresay ;  but  rubbish,  moonshine,  I 
call  it,  if  purchased  by  the  abandonment  of 
the  useful,  comfortable,  joyous  life  of  a  pros- 
perous yeoman." 

*'  Is  that  all  you  have  seen  in  the  papers  ?" 

"Not  much  else.  What,  besides,  have 
you  found  in  them  ?" 

"  Wheat,  at  ten  or  eleven  pounds  a  load — 
less  perhaps — other  produce  in  proportion." 

"  Ha !" 

'*  I  see  further.  Sharp,  than  you  bookmen 
do,  in  some  matters.  Boney's  done  for;  that 
to  me  is  quite  plain,  and  earlier  than  I  thought 
likely  ;  allhough  I,  of  course,  as  well  as  every 
other  man  with  a  head  instead  of  a  turnip  on 
his  shoulders,  knew  such  a  raw-head-and- 
bloody* bones  as  that  must  sooner  or  later 
come  to  the  dos^s.  And  as  I  also  know  what 
agricultural  prices  were  before  the  war,  I  can 
calculate  without  the  aid  of  vulgar  fractions, 
which,  by  the  by,  I  never  reached,  what 
they'll  be  when  it's  overhand  the  thundering 
expenditure  now  going  on  is  stopped.  In 
two  or.  three  weeks,  people  generally  will  get 
a  dim  notion  of  all  this ;  and  I  sell,  therefore, 
whilst  I  can,  at  top  prices." 

The  shrewdness  of  the  calculation  struck 
me  at  once.  "  You  will  take  another  farm 
when  one  can  be  had  on  easier  terms  than 
now,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  if  I  can  manage  it.  And  I  mil 
manage  it.  Between  ourselves,  after  all  the 
old  man's  debts  are  paid,  I  shall  only  have 
about  nine  or  ten  hundred  pounds  to  the 
good,  even  by  selling  at  the  present  tremen- 
dous rates  ;  so  it  was  time,  you  see,  I  pulled 
up,  and  rubbed  the  fog  out  of  my  eyes  a  bit. 
And,  hark  ye,  Master  Sharp  I"  he  added,  as 
we  rose  and  shook  hands  with  each  other — 
*•  I  have  now  done  playing  with  the  world — 
it's  a  place  of  work  and  business ;  and  I'll  do 
my  share  of  it  so  effectually,  that  my  chil- 
dren, if  I  have  any,  shall,  if  I  do  not,  reach 
the  class  of  landed  gentry  ;  and  this  you'll 
find,  for  all  your  sneering,  will  come  about 
all  the  more  easily  that  neither  they  nor  their 
father  will  be  encumbered  with  much  oduca- 
tioaal  lumber.     Good-by." 


I  did  not  again  see  my  old  school-fellow 
till  the  change  he  had  predicted  had  tho- 
roughly come  to  pass.  Farms  were  every- 
where to  let,  and  a^neral  cry  to  parliament 
for  aid  rang  through  the  land.  Dutton  called 
at  the  office  upon  business,  accompanied  by 
a  young  woman  of  remarkable  personal  come- 
liness, but«  as  a  very  few  sentences  betrayed, 
little  or  no  education  in  the  conventional  sense 
of  the  word.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
farmer,  whom — it  was  no  fault  of  hers — a 
change  of  Umes  had  not  found  in  a  better  con- 
dition for  weathering  them.  Anne  Mosely,  in 
fact,  was  a  thoroughly  industrious,  clever 
farm  economist.  The  instant  Dutton  had  se- 
cured an  eligible  farm,  at  his  own  price  and 
conditions,  he  married  her ;  and  now,  on  the 
third  day  after  the  wedding,  he  had  brought 
me  the  draft  of  lease  for  examination. 

*'  You  are  not  afraid,  then,"  I  remarked, 
''  of  taking  a  farm  in  these  bad  times  ?" 

"  Not  I— at  a  price.  We  mean  to  rovgh  it, 
Mr.  Sharp,"  he  added  gaily.  <^  And,  let  me 
tell  you,  that  those  who  will  stoop  to  do  that 
— I  mean,  take  their  coats  off,  tuck  up  their 
sleeves,  and  fling  appearances  to  the  wmds — 
may,  and  will,  if  they  understand  their  busi- 
ness, and  have  got  their  heads  screwed  on 
right,  do  better  here  than  in  any  of  the  un- 
cleared countries  they  talk  so  much  about. 
You  know  what  I  told  you  down  at  Romford. 
Well,  we'll  manage  that  before  our  hair  is 
gray,  depend  upon  it,  bad  as  the  times  may 
be — won't  we,  Nance  ?" 

"  We'll  try,  Jem,"  was  the  smiling  response. 

They  left  the  draft  for  examination.  It  was 
found  to  be  correctly  drawn.  Two  or  three 
days  afterwards,  the  deeds  were  executed, 
and  James  Dutton  was  placed  in  possession. 
The  farm,  a  capital  one,  was  in  Essex. 

His  hopes  were  fully  realized  as  to  money- 
making,  at  all  events.  He  and  his  wife  rose 
early,  sat  up  late,  eat  the  bread  of  carefulness, 
and  altogether  displayed  sach  persevering 
energy,  that  only  about  six  or  seven  years  had 
passed  before  the  Duttons  were  accounted  a 
rich  and  prosperous  family.  They  had  one 
child  only — a  daughter.  The  mother,  Mrs. 
Dutton,  died  when  this  child  was  about 
twelve  years  of  age ;  and  Anne  Dutton  be- 
came more  than  ever  the  apple  of  her  father's 
eye.  The  business  of  the  farm  went  steadily 
on  in  its  accustomed  track ;  each  succeeding 
year  found  James  Dutton  growing  in  wealth 
and  importance,  and  his  daughter  in  spark- 
ling, catching  comeliness — although  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  refinement  of  manner  which 
gives  a  quickening  life  and  grace  to  personal 
\  vjium^Vrj  «icA\)ie»iV<j.    lamea  Dutton  re- 
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mained  firm  in  his  theory  of  the  worthledsness 
of  edncation  beyond  what,  in  a  narrow  accept- 
ation of  the  term,  was  absolutely  "  necessary;" 
and  Anne  Dutton, although  now  heiress  to  very 
considerable  wealth,  knew  only  how  to  read, 
write,  spell,  cast  accounts,  and  superintend  the 
home-business  of  the  farm.  I  saw  a  good 
deal  of  the  Duttons  about  this  time,  my 
brother-in-law,  Elsworthy,  and  his  wife  having 
taken  up  their  abode  within  about  half  a  mile 
of  James  Dutton's  dwelling-house ;  and  I 
ventured  once  or  twice  to  remonstrate  with 
the  prosperous  farmer  upon  the  positive  dan- 
ger, with  reference  to  his  ambitious  views,  of 
not  at  least  so  far  cultivating  the  intellect  and 
taste  of  so  attractive  a  maiden  as  his  dauorh- 
ter,  that  sympathy  on  her  part  with  the  rude, 
unlettered  clowns,  with  whom  she  necessarily 
came  so  much  in  contact,  should  be  impossi- 
ble. He  laughed  my  hints  to  scorn.  "  It  is 
idleness — idleness  alone,"  he  said,  **  that  puts 
love-fancies  into  girls*  heads.  Novel-reaaing, 
jingling  at  a  pianoforte — merely  other  names 
for  idleness — these  are  the  parents  of  such 
follies.  Anne  Dutton,  as  mistress  of  this  es- 
tablishment, has  her  time  fully  and  usefully 
occupied  ;  and  when  the  time  comes,  not  far 
distant  now,  to  establish  her  in  marriage,  she 
will  wed  into  a  family  I  wot  of ;  and  the  Rom- 
ford prophecy  of  which  you  remind  me  will 
be  realized,  in  great  part  at  least." 

He  found,  too  late,  his  error.  He  hastily 
entered  the  office  one  morning,  and  although 
it  was  only  five  or  six  weeks  since  I  had  last 
seen  him,  the  change  in  his  then  fiorid,  pride- 
ful  features  was  so  striking  and  painful,  as  to 
cause  me  to  fairly  leap  upon  my  feet  with 
surprise. 

"  Good  Heavens,  Dutton  !"  I  exclaimed, 
••  what  is  the  matter  ?  What  has  happened  V* 

*'  Nothing  has  happened,  Mr.  Sharp,"  he 
replied, "  but  what  you  predicted,  and  which, 
had  1  not  been  the  most  conceited  dolt  in  ex- 
istence, I,  too,  must  have  foreseen.  You 
now  that  good-looking,  idle,  and,  I  fear,  ir- 
i.eclaiinrible  young  fellow,  George  Hamblin  ?" 

**  I  have  seen  him  once  or  twice.  Has 
he  not  brought  his  father  to  the  verge  of  a 
workhouse  by  low  dissipation  and  extrava- 
gance ?" 

**  Yes.  Well,  he  is  an  accepted  suitor  for 
Anne  Dutton's  hand.  No  wonder  that  you 
start.     She  fancies  herself  hopelessly  in  love 

with  him '-    Nay,  Sharp,  hear  me  out.  I 

have  tried  expostulation,  threats,  entreaties, 
locking  her  up  ;  but  it's  useless.  I  shall  kill 
the  silly  fool  if  I  persist,  and  I  have  at  length 
consented  to  the  marriage ;  for  I  cannot  see 
her  die."    I  began  remonstrating  upon  the 


folly  of  yielding  consent  to  so  ruinous  a  mar- 
riage, on  account  of  a  few  tears  and  hysterics, 
but  Dutton  stopped  me  peremptorily. 

**  It  is  useless  talking,"  he  said.  "  The 
die  is  cast ;  I  have  given  my  word.  You 
would  hardly  recognize  her,  she  is  so  altered. 
I  did  not  know  before,"  added  the  strong, 
stern  man,  with  trembling  voice  and  glistening 
eyes,  '*  that  she  was  so  inextricably  twined 
about  my  heart — my  life !"  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  bitterness  of  such  a  disappoint- 
ment to  a  proud,  aspiring  man  like  Dutton. 
I  pitied  him  sincerely,  mistaken,  if  not  blame- 
worthy, as  he  had  been. 

"  I  have  only  myself  to  blame."  he  pre- 
sently resumed.  "  A  girl  of  cultivated  taste 
and  mind  could  not  have  bestowed  a  second 
thought  on  George  Hamblin.  But  let's  to 
business.  I  wish  the  marriage-settlement, 
and  my  will,  to  be  so  drawn,  that  every 
farthing  received  from  me  during  my  life, 
and  after  my  death,  shall  be  hers,  and  hers 
only ;  and  so  strictly  and  entirely  secured, 
that  she  shall  be  without  power  to  yield  con- 
trol over  the  slightest  portion  of  it,  should 
she  be  so  minded."  I  took  down  his  instruc- 
tions, and  the  necessary  deeds  were  drawn 
in  accordance  with  them.  When  the  day 
for  signing  arrived,  the  bridegroom-elect  de- 
murred at  first  to  the  stringency  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  marriage- con  tract ;  but  as  upon 
this  point  Mr.  Dutton  was  found  to  be  infiex- 
ible,  the  handsome,  illiterate  clown — he  was 
little  better — gave  up  his  scruples,  the  more 
readily  as  a  life  of  assured  idleness  lay  before 
him,  from  the  virtual  control  he  was  sure  to 
have  over  his  wife's  income.  These  were  the 
thoughts  which  passed  across  his  mind,  1  was 
quite  sure,  as  taking  the  pen  awkwardly  in 
his  hand,  he  affixed  his  mark  to  the  marriage 
deed.  I  reddened  with  shame,  and  the 
smothered  groan  which  at  the  moment  smote 
faintly  on  my  ear,  again  brokenly  confessed 
the  miserable  folly  of  the  father  in  not  hav- 
ing placed  his  beautiful  child  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  mental  contactor  communion  with 
such  a  person.  The  marriage  was  shortly 
afterwards  solemnized,  but  I  did  not  wait  to 
witness  the  ceremony. 

The  husband's  promised  good-behavior  did 
not  long  endure  ;  ere  two  months  of  wedded 
life  were  past,  he  had  fallen  again  into  his 
old  habits  ;  and  the  wife,  bitterly  repentant 
of  her  folly,  was  fain  to  confess,  that  nothing 
but  dread  of  her  father's  vengeance  saved 
her  from  positive  ill  usage.  It  was  altoge- 
ther a  wretched,  unfortunate  affair  ;  and  the 
intelligence — sad  in  itself — which  reached  me 
about  a  twelvemonth  after  the  max^Ev^gt^\Ai&ab^ 
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the  young  mother  had  died  in  childbirth  of 
her  first-born,  a  girl,  appeared  to  me  rather 
a  matter  of  rejoiciDg  than  of  sorrow  or  re- 
gret. The  shock  to  poor  Datton  was,  I  un- 
derstood, overwhelming  for  a  time,  and  fears 
were  entertained  for  his  intellects.  He  re- 
covered, however,  and  took  charge  of  his 
grandchild,  the  father  very  willingly  resign- 
mff  the  onerous  burden. 

My  brother-in-law  left  James  Button's 
neighborhood  for  a  distant  part  of  the 
country  about  this  period,  and  I  saw  nothing 
of  the  bereaved  father  for  about  five  years, 
save  only  at  two  business  interviews.  The 
business  upon  which  I  had  seen  him,  was  the 
alteration  of  his  will,  by  which  all  he  might 
die  possessed  of  wa;^  bequeathed  to  his  dar- 
ling Annie.  He  could  even  bear  to  speak, 
though  still  with  remorseful  emotion,  of  his 
Qwn  lost  child.  "  No  fear,  Sharp,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  make  that  terrible  mistake  again. 
Annie  will  fall  in  love,  please  God,  with  no 
unlettered,  soulless  booby  !  Her  mind  shall 
be  elevated,  beautiful,  and  pure,  as  her  per- 
son— she  is  the  image  of  her  mother — pro- 
mises to  be  charming  and  attractive.  You 
must  come  and  see  her."  I  promised  to  do 
so  ;  and  he  went  his  way.  At  one  of  these 
interviews — the  first  it  must  have  been — I 
made  a  chance  inquiry  for  his  son-in-law, 
Hamblin.  As  the  name  passed  my  lips,  a 
look  of  hate  and  rage  flashed  out  of  his  burn- 
ing eyes.  I  did  not  utter  another  word,  nor 
did  he ;  and  we  separated  in  silence. 

It  was  evening,  and  I  was  returning  in  a 
gig  from  a  rather  long  journey  into  the 
country,  when  I  called,  in  redemption  of  my 
promise,  upon  James  Dutton.  Annie  was 
really,  I  found,  an  engaging,  pretty,  blue- 
eyed,  golden-haired  child  ;  and  I  was  not  so 
much  surprised  at  her  grandfather's  doting 
fondness— ra  fondness  entirely  reciprocated, 
it  seemed,  by  the  little  girl.  It  struck  me, 
albeit,  that  it  was  a  perilous  thing  for  a  man 
of  Button's  vehement,  fiery  nature  to  stake 
again,  as  he  evidently  had  done,  his  all  of 
life  and  happiness  upon  one  frail  existence. 
An  illustration  of  my  thought  or  fear  occurred 
just  after  we  had  finished  tea.  A  knock  was 
beard  at  the  outer-door,  and  presently  a  man's 
voice,  in  quarrelling,  drunken  remonstrance 
with  the  servant  who  opened  it.  The 
same  deadly  scowl  I  had  seen  sweep  over 
Dutton's  countenance  upon  the  mention  of 
Hamblin's  name,  again  gleamed  darkly  there ; 
and  finding,  after  a  moment  or  two,  that  the 
intruder  would  not  be  denied,  the  master  of 
the  house  gently  removed  Annie  from  his 
knee,  and  strode  out  of  the  room. 


**  Follow  grandpapa,"  whispered  Mrs.  lU- 
vers,  a  highly  respectable  widow  of  about 
forty  years  of  age,  whom  Mr.  Dutton  had 
engaged  at  a  high  salary  to  superintend  An- 
nie's education.  The  child  went  out,  and 
Mrs.  Rivers,  addressing  me,  said  in  a  low 
voice  :  '^  Her  presence  will  prevent  violence  ; 
but  it  is  a  sad  affair."  She  then  informed 
me  that  Hamblin,  to  whom  Mr.  Dutton  al- 
lowed a  hundred  a  year,  having  become 
aware  of  the  grandfather's  extreme  fondness 
for  Annie,  systematically  worked  that  know- 
ledge for  his  own  sordid  ends,  and  preluded 
every  fresh  attack  upon  Mr.  Dutton's  purse 
by  a  threat  to  reclaim  the  child.  "  It  is  not 
the  money,"  remarked  Mrs.  Rivers  in  conclu- 
sion, "  that  Mr.  Dutton  cares  so  much  for, 
but  the  thought  that  he  holds  Annie  by  the 
sufferance  of  that  wretched  man,  goads  him 
at  times  almost  to  insanity." 

"  Would  not  the  fellow  waive  his  claim 
for  a  settled  increase  of  his  annuity  ?" 

''  No  ;  that  has  been  offered  to  the  extent 
of  three  hundred  a  year ;  but  Hamblm  re- 
fuses, partly  from  the  pleasure  of  keeping 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Dutton  in  his  power, 
partly  because  he  knows  that  the  last  shilling 
would  be  parted  with  rather  than  the  child. 
It  is  a  very  unfortunate  business,  and  I  often 
fear  will  terminate  badly."  The  loud  but  in- 
distinct wrangling  without  ceased  after  a  while, 
and  I  heard  a  key  turn  stiffly  in  a  lock.  **  The 
usual  conclusion  of  these  scenes,"  said  Mrs. 
Rivers.  "  Another  draft  upon  his  strong- 
box will  purchase  Mr.  Dutton  a  respite  as 
long  as  the  money  lasts."  I  could  hardly 
look  at  James  Dutton  when  he  re-entered 
the  room.  There  was  that  in  his  countenance 
which  I  do  not  like  to  read  in  the  faces  of 
my  friends.  He  was  silent  for  several  mi- 
nutes ;  at  last  he  said  quickly,  sternly  :  **  Is 
there  no  instrument,  Mr.  Sharp,  in  all  the 
enginery  of  law,  that  can  defeat  a  worthless 
villain's  legal  claim  to  his  child  ?" 

**  None  ;  except,  perhaps,  a  commission  of 
lunacy, or" 

"  Tush  !  tush  !"  interrupted  Dutton ;  "the 
fellow  has  no  wits  to  lose.  That  being  so— 
But  let  us  talk  of  something  else."  We  did 
so,  but  on  his  part  very  incoherently,  and  I 
soon  bade  him  good-night. 

This  was  December,  and  it  was  in  February 
the  following  year  that  Dutton  again  called 
at  our  place  of  business.  There  was  a 
strange,  stern,  iron  meaning  in  his  face.  "  I 
am  in  a  great  hurry, "  he  said, "  and  I  have  only 
called  to  say,  that  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will 
run  over  to  the  farm  to-morrow  on  a  matter 
of  business.     You  have  seen,  perhaps,  in  the 
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paper,  that  my  dwelling-house  took  fire  the  | 
night  before  last.    You  have  not  ?    Well,  it 
is  upon  that  I  would  consult  yon.     Will  you 
come  ?"    I  agreed  to  do  so,  and  he  with- 
drew. 

The  fire  had  not,  I  found,  done  much  in- 
jury. It  had  commenced  in  a  kind  of  mis- 
cellaneous store-room ;  but  the  origin  of  the 
fire  appeared  to  me,  as  it  did  to  the  police- 
officers  that  had  been  summoned,  perfectly 
unaccountable.  "  Had  it  not  been  discovered 
in  time,  and  extinguished,'*  I  observed  to 
Mrs.  Rivers, ''  you  would  all  have  been  burned 
in  your  beds." 

*'  Why,  no,"  replied  that  lady,  with  some 
strangeness  of  manner.  "  On  the  night  of 
the  fire,  Annie  and  I  slept  at  Mr.  Elsworthy 's" 
(I  have  omitted  to  notice,  that  my  brother-in- 
law  and  family  had  returned  to  their  old  re- 
sidence), **  and  Mr.  Dutton  remained  in  Lon- 
don, whither  he  had  gone  to  see  the  play." 

<*  But  the  servant  might  have  perished  ?" 

'<No.  A  whim,  apparently,  has  lately 
seized  Mr.  Dutton,  that  no  servant  or  la- 
borer shall  sleep  under  the  same  roof  with 
himself;  and  those  new  outhouses,  where 
their  bedrooms  are  placed,  are,  you  see,  com- 
pletely detached,  and  are  indeed,  as  regards 
this  dwelling,  made  fire-proof." 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Dutton  appeared,  and 
interrupted  our  conversation.  He  took  me 
aside.  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  to  what  conclu- 
sion have  you  come  ?  The  work  of  an  incen- 
diary, is  it  not  ?  Somebody,  too,  that  knows 
I  am  not  insured" 

"  Not  insured  1" 

"  No ;  not  for  this  dwelling-house.  I  did 
not  renew  the  policy  some  months  ago." 

"Then,"  I  jestingly  remarked,  "you,  at  all 
events,  are  safe  from  any  accusation  of  having 
set  fire  to  your  premises  with  the  intent  to 
defraud  the  insurers." 

"  To  be  sure — to  be  sure,  I  am,"  he  re- 
joined with  quick  earnestness,  as  if  taking  my 
remark  seriously.  "That  is  quite  certain. 
Some  one,  I  ain  pretty  sure  it  must  be,"  he 
presently  added,  "  that  owes  me  a  grudg 
with  whom  I  have  quarrelled,  eh  ? 

"  It  may  be  so,  certainly." 

"  It  must  be  so.  And  what,  Mr.  Sharp, 
is  the  highest  penalty  for  the  crime  of  incen- 
diarism ?" 

"  By  the  recent  change  in  the  law,  trans- 
portation only;  unless,  indeed,  loss  of  human 
life  occur  in  consequence  of  the  felonious  act ; 
in  which  case,  the  English  law  construes  the 
offence  to  be  wilful  murder,  although  the 
incendiary  may  not  have  intended  the  death 
or  injury  of  any  person." 


"  I  see.  But  there  could  have  been  no  loss 
of  life." 

"There  might  have  been,  had  not  you, 
Mrs.  Rivers,  and  Annie>  chanced  to  sleep  oat 
of  the  house." 

"  True— true— a  diabolical  villain  no  doubt. 
But  we'll  ferret  him  out  yet.  You  are  a  keen 
hand,  Mr.  Sharp,  and  will  assist,  I  know. 
Yes,  yes — it's  some  fellow  that  hates  me — 
that  I  perhaps  hate  and  loathe" — ^he  added 
with  sudden  gnashing  fierceness,  and  striking 
his  hand  with  furious  violence  on  the  table-^ 
^'  as  I  do  a  spotted  toad  1" 

I  hardly  recognized  James  Dutton  in  this 
fitful,  disjointed  talk,  and  as  there  was  really 
nothing  to  be  done  or  to  be  inquired  into,  I 
soon  went  away. 

"  Only  one  week's  interval,"  I  hastily  re- 
marked to  Mr.  Flint  one  morning  after  glanc- 
ing at  the  newspaper,  "  and  another  fire  at 
Dutton's  farmhouse !" 

"  The  deuce !  He  is  in  the  luck  of  it  ap- 
parently," replied  Flint,  without  looking  up 
from  his  employment.  My  partner  knew 
Dutton  only  by  sight. 

The  following  morning,  I  received  a  note 
from  Mrs.  Rivers.  She  wished  to  see  me  im- 
mediately on  a  matter  of  great  importance. 
I  hastened  to  Mr.  Dutton's,  and  found,  on  ar- 
riving there,  that  George  Hamblin  was  in 
custody,  and  undergoing  an  examination,  at 
no  great  distance  off,  before  two  county 
magistrates,  on  the  charge  of  having  fired  Mr. 
Dutton's  premises.  The  chief  evidence  was, 
that  Hamblin  had  been  seen  lurking  about 
the  place  just  before  the  flames  broke  out,  and 
that  near  the  window  where  an  incendiary 
might  have  entered  there  were  found  portions 
of  several  lucifer-matches,  of  a  pardcidar 
make,  and  corresponding  to  a  number  found 
in  Hamblin's  bedroom.  To  this  Hamblin 
replied,  that  he  had  come  to  the  house  by 
Mr.  Dutton's  invitation,  but  found  nobody 
there.  This,  however,  was  vehemently  denied 
by  Mr.  Dutton.  He  had  made  no  appoint- 
ment with  Hamblin  to  meet  at  his,  Dutton's, 
house.  How  shoidd  he,  purposing  as  he  did 
to  be  in  London  at  the  time  ?  With  respect 
to  the  lucifer-matches,  Hamblin  said  he  had 
purchased  them  of  a  mendicant,  and  that  Mr. 
button  saw  him  do  so.  This  also  was 
denied.  It  was  further  proved,  that  Hamblin, 
when  in  drink,  had  often  said  ho  woidd  ruin 
Dutton  before  he  died.  Finally,  the  maffig- 
trates,  though  with  some  hesitation,  decided 
that  there  was  hardly  sufficient  evidence  to 
warrant  them  in  committing  the  prisoner  f(»r 
trial,  and  he  was  discharged,  much  to  the  rage 
I  and  indignation  of  the  prosecutor. 
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Subsequently,  Mrs.  Rivers  and  I  had  a  long 
private  conference.  She  and  the  child  had 
agdn  slept  at  Elsworthy's  on  the  night  of  the 
fire,  and  Button  in  London.  **  His  excuse  is/' 
said  Mrs.  Rivers,  *'  that  he  cannot  permit  us 
to  sleep  here  unprotected  by  his  presence." 
We  both  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion,  and 
at  last  agreed  upon  what  should  be  done, 
attempted  rather,  and  that  without  delay. 

Just  before  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Dutton,  who 
was  in  an  exceedingly  excited  state,  I  said : 
"  By  the  by,  Dutton,  you  have  promised  to 
dine  wilh  me  on  some  early  day.  Let  it  be 
next  Tuesday.  I  shall  have  one  or  two 
bachelor  friends,  and  we  can  give  you  a  shake- 
down for  the  night." 

"  Next  Tuesday  ?"  said  he  quickly.  "  At 
what  hour  do  you  dine  ?" 

"  At  six.     Not  a  half-moment  later." 

"  Good !  1  will  be  with  you."  We  then 
shook  hands,  and  parted. 

The  dinner  would  have  been  without  in- 
terest to  me,  had  not  a  note  previously  ar- 
rived from  Mrs.  Rivers,  stating  that  she  and 
Annie  were  again  to  sleep  that  night  at  Els- 
worthy's.    This  promised  results. 

James  Dutton,  who  rode  into  town,  was 
punctual,  and,  as  always  of  late,  flurried,  ex- 
cited, nervous — not,  in  fact,  it  appeared  to  me, 
precisely  in  his  right  mind.  The  dinner  passed 
oflF  as  dinners  usually  do,  and  the  after-pro- 
ceedings went  on  very  comfortably  till  about 
half-past  nine  o'clock,  when  Dutton's  pertur- 
bation, increiiscd  perhaps  by  the  considerable 
quantity  of  wine  he  had  swallowed,  not  diiink, 
became,  it  was  apparent  to  everybody,  almost 
uncontroHable.  He  rose — purposeless  it 
seemed — sat  down  again — drew  out  his 
watch  almost  every  minute,  and  answered 
remarks  addressed  to  him  in  the  wildest  man- 
ner. The  decisive  moment  was,  I  saw,  ar- 
rived, and  at  a  gesture  of  mine,  Elsworthy, 
who  was  in  my  confidence,  addressed  Dutton. 
'*  By  the  way,  Dutton,  about  Mrs.  Rivers  and 
Annie.     I  forgot  to  tell  you  of  it  before." 

The  restless  man  was  on  his  feet  in  an  in- 
stant, and  glaring  with  fiery  eagerness  at  the 
speaker. 

**  What !  what !"  he  cried  with  explosive 
quickness — "what  about  Annie?  Death  and 
fury  !— speak !  will  you  ?" 

*'  Don't  alarm  yourself,  my  good  fellow. 
It's  nothing  of  consequence.  You  brought 
Annie  and  her  governess,  about  an  hour  be- 
fore I  started,  to  sleep  at  our  house" 

"  Yes — yes,"  gasped  Dutton,  white  as 
death,  and  every  fibre  of  his  body  shaking 
with   terrible  dread.     '*  Yes — well,  well,  go 


on.     Thunder  and  lightning !  out  with  it,  wHl 
you?" 

"  Unfortunately,  two  female  cousins  arrived 
soon  after  you  went  away,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  escort  Annie  and  Mrs.  Rivers  home  again." 
A  wild  shriek — ^yell  is  perhaps  the  more  appro- 
priate expression — burst  from  the  conscience 
and  fear-stricken  man.  Another  instant,  and 
he  had  torn  his  watch  from  the  fob,  glanced 
at  it  with  dilated  eyes,  dashed  it  on  the  table, 
and  was  rushing  madly  towards  the  door, 
vainly  withstood  by  Elsworthy,  who  feared 
we  had  gone  too  far. 

"  Out  of  the  way !"  screamed  the  madman. 
"  Let  go,  or  I'll  dash  you  to  atoms  !"  Suit- 
ing the  action  to  the  threat,  he  hurled  mj 
brother-in-law  against  the  wall  with  stefnuig 
force,  and  rushed  on,  shouting  inec^hereotly : 
**  My  horse  !  There  is  time  yet !  Tom  Ed- 
wards, my  horse  I" 

Tom  Edward^  was  luckily  at  hand,  and 
although  iQ^ghftny  surprised  at  the  sudden  up- 
roar, which  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Dutton  being 
in  drink,  mechanically  assisted  to  saddle, 
bridle,  and  bring  out  the  roan  mare ;  and 
before  I  could  reach-  the  stables,  Dutton's 
foot  was  in  the  stiiittp."  I  shouted  *'  Stop" 
as  loudly  as  I  com,  but  the  excited  horse- 
man did  not  heed^  perhaps  not  hear  me  :  and 
away  he  went  at  a  tremendous  speed,  hatless, 
and  his  long  gray-tinted  hair  streaming  in  the 
wind.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  follow. 
I  therefore  directed  ElsWorthy's  horse,  a 
much  swifter  and  more  peaeeful  animal  than 
Dutton's,  to  be  brought  out ;  and  as  soon  as 
I  got  into  the  high  country  road,  i  too  dashed 
along  at  a  rate  much  too  headlong  to  be 
altogether  pleasant.  The  evening  was  clear 
and  bright,  and  I  now  and  then  caught  a 
distant  sight  of  Dutton,  who  was  going  at  a 
frantic  pace  across  the  country,  and  putting 
his  horse  at  leaps  that  no  man  in  his  senses 
would  have  attempted.  I  kept  the  high  road, 
and  we  had  thus  ridden  about  half  an  hour 
perhaps,  when  a  bright  flame  about  a  mile 
distant,  as  the  crow  flies,  shot  suddenly  forth, 
strongly  relieved  against  a  mass  of  dark  wood 
just  beyond  it.  1  knew  it  to  be  Dutton's 
house,  even  without  the  confirmation  given 
by  the  frenzied  shout  which  at  the  SHme 
moment  arose  on  my  left  hand.  It  was  from 
Dutton.  His  horse  had  been  staked^  in  an 
effort  to  clear  a  high  fence,  and  he  was 
hurrying  desperately  along  on  foot.  I  tried 
to  make  him  hear  me,  or  to  reach  him,  but 
found  I  could  do  neither:  his  own  wild  cries 
and  imprecations  drowned  my  voice,  and 
there  were  impassable  fences  between  the 
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high -road  and  the  fields  across  wliich  he 
madly  hasted. 

The  flames  were  swift  this  time,  and  defied 
the  efforts  of  the  servants  and  hushandmen, 
who  had  come .  to  the  rescue,  to  stay,  much 
less  to  quell  them.  Eagerly  as  I  rode,  Dut- 
ton  arrived  before  the  blazing  pile  at  nearly 
the  same  moment  as  myself,  and  even  as  he 
fiercely  struggled  with  two  or  three  men, 
who  strove  by  main  force  to  prevent  him 
from  rushing  into  the  flames,  only  to  meet 
with  certain  death,  the  roof  and  floors  of  the 
building  fell  in  with  a  sudden  crash.  He  be- 
lieved that  all  was  over  with  the  child,  and 
again  hurling  forth  the  wild  despairing  cry  I 
had  twice  before  heard  that  evening,  he  fell 
down,  as  if  smitten  by  lightning,  upon  the  hard 
frosty  road. 

It  was  many  days  ere  the  unhappy,  sinful 
man  recovered  his  senses,  many  weeks  before 
he  was  restored  to  his  accustomed  health. 
Very  cautiously  had  the  intelligence  been 
communicated  to  him,  that  Annie  had  not 
met  the  terrible  fate,  the  image  of  which 
had  incessantly  pursued  him  through  his  fe- 
vered dreams.  He  was  a  deeply  grateful, 
and,  I  beheve,  penitent  and  altogether  changed 


man.  He  purchased,  through  my  agency,  a 
valuable  farm  in  a  distant  county,  in  order  to 
be  out  of  the  way,  not  only  of  Hamblin,  on 
whom  he  settled  two  himdred  a  year,  but  of 
others,  myself  included,  who  knew  or  sus- 
pected him  of  the  foul  intention  he  had  con- 
ceived against  his  son-in-law,  and  which,  but 
for  Mrs.  Rivers,  would,  on  the  last  occasion, 
have  been  in  all  probability  successful,  so 
cunningly  had  the  evidence  of  circumstances 
been  devised.  "  I  have  been,"  said  James  But- 
ton to  me  at  the  last  interview  I  had  with  him,. 
"  all  my  life  an  overweening,  self-confident 
fool.  At  Romford,  I  boasted  to  you  that 
my  children  should  ally  themselves  with  t\e 
landed  gentry  of  the  country,  and  see*  the 
result!  The  future,  please  God,  shall  find 
me  in  my  duty — mindful  only  of  that,  and 
content,  whilst  so  acting,  with  whatever  shall 
befall  me  or  mine." 

Button  continues  to  prosper  in  the  world ; 
Hamblin  died  several  years  ago  of  delirium 
tremens ;  and  Annie,  I  hear,  will  in  all 
probability  marry  into  the  squirearchy  of  the 
country.  All  this  is  not  perhaps  what  is 
called  poetical  justice,  but  my  experience  has 
been  with  the  actual,  not  the  ideal  world. 


From  the  Eoleotlo  Reriew. 


NAPOLEON'S  RETURN  FROM  ELBA.* 


In  these  two  volumes  Lamartine  continues 
with  great  dramatic  power  the  story  of  the 
Restoration.  His  style  rises  to  the  sublime, 
in  some  places ;  his  descriptions  are  vivid  in 
the  extreme ;  his  narrative  is  terse,  vigorous, 
and  clear ;  his  appreciation  of  character  pow- 
erful, though  tainted  on  one  side  by  invec- 
tive, on  the  other  by  favoritism.  In  the 
present  volumes,  as  in  the  first,  he  is  influ- 
enced too  much  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
eraperor*s  character  and  acts  by  his  personal 
feeling  towards  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
He  exaggerates  his  weaknesses ;  he  is  severe, 
not  beyond  truth,  but  bitterly  and  in  tones 
not  precisely  those  of  the  historian  ;  while, 
by  way  of  contrast,  he  upholds  the  Bour- 
bons, vaunts  them  to  the  skies,  and  lauds 
them  in  terms  which  their  subsequent  con- 

*  HUtoire  de  la  JRestauration,  Par  Alphonse  de 
Lamartine.  Tomes  IIL  et  lY.  FUru:  Fame  et  Cie. 
1862. 
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duct  never  justified.  But  this  is  Lamartine's 
characteristic.  He  does  nothing  by  halves. 
He  is  bitter,  sarcastic,  severe,  or  he  is  lauda- 
tory in  the  extreme.  With  regard  to  the 
Bourbons,  they  are  the  family  of  his  ancient 
love,  of  his  youth,  and  despite  his  somewhat 
poetical  and  sentimental  republicanism,  there 
is  still  a  lingering  affection  in  his  heart  for 
them. 

Lamartine  is  not  a  republican,  certainly,  o 
the  Roman  school,  nor  indeed  of  the  Athe- 
nian. His  nature,  except  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  is  too  feminine,  too  poetical, 
too  sensitive,  to  be  that  stern  roan,  whose 
immutable  principles  are  to  him  founded  on 
faith  and  reason,  and  who  is  the  only  repub- 
lican who  can  ever  be  permanently  useful  to 
his  cause.  He  is  essentially  a  vain  man,  he 
loves  renown  and  glory  as  much  as  the  most 
warlike  of  his  countrymen ;  he  lOves  show 
and   glitter,  and  uoUft  ^^^  Vssak>\fe^  -^ftj^w^ 
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there  nre  saving  lings  nnd  smiles  of  beauty 

tiut  lie  has  neither  that  combination  of 

Danton  nnd  Washington  trhich  makes  the 
republican  of  the  European  school,  nor  that 
patience,  without  which  all  degrees  of  liber- 
alism are  useless.  He  is  an  ambitious  and  an 
iinpulaive  man.  He  describes  himself  to  a 
certain  degree  in  hie  sketches  of  Mey  and 
Lab6doyeie.  Carried  sway  by  his  feelings, 
in  1848,  he  was  a  republican,  and  had  he 
been  elt-cted  president,  would  hare  remained 
so,  and  done  his  duty  honestly  and  Binoerely, 
But  any  other  republic  than  his  own  is  to 
him  insupportable,  and  hence  a  secret  lean- 
ing towards  the  ancient  race  of  kings. 
Alongside,  beneath  the  tmditionttl  Bourbons, 
Lamartine  would  not  feel  himself  in  the 
shade,  he  would  bow  where  all  bended,  but 
since  he  was  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  France 
during  two  months,  Lamartine  has  regarded 
all  elected  or  usurping  power  as  his  rivals. 
Hence  his  really  virulent  opposition  in  1848 
to  QenernI  Cavaignsc,  and  hence,  in  part,  the 
massive  blows  which  he  deals  upon  the  head 
of  the  defunct  empire  and  emperor.  We 
should  never,  while  studying  the  present 
work,  lose  sight  of  this — not  that  we  consider 
the  character  of  Napoleon,  as  here  painted, 
either  overdone  or  too  black,  but  that  we  ob- 
ject to  the  way  in  which  it  is  done. 

With  these  few  preUminary  remarks  we 
continue  our  analysis  of  a  work,  which  de- 
serves—as a  specimen  of  style,  a  beautiful 
picture,  and  an  epic  poem — a  place  in  the 
library  of  every  student  of  grave  and  light 
literature.  Lamartine  is  magnificent  as  a 
writer,  whatever  may  be  his  faults  as  an  his- 
torian, or  his  pecuiiariiiea  and  weaknesses  as 
It  politician.  Whether  as  royalist  or  demo- 
crat, conservative  or  radical,  an  impulsive 
man  makes  a  feeble  politician ;  but  this  very 
failing  aids  a  poet  in  carrying  away  the  feel- 
iocs  and  imaginalions  of  his  readers. 

Lnmartlne  eiaggerates  the  scorn  and 
hatred  of  the  people  against  Nnpoleon,  as  he 
fled  like  a  great  criminal  to  Elbe,  but  does 
not  probably  overstate  his  own  feelings:— 

"  He  went  not  like  Diocletian  or  Charles  V., 
like  those  princes  satialed  bv  empire  and  weary 
of  human  grHndeur,  who  only  abandon  a  Ihrono 
from  the  unchangeable  diFguel  of  ambition,  and 
whn  only  look  back  to  deplore  the  years  they  have 
lost  Bpeking  happiness  in  ruling  men.  He  wenl 
not  <o  (leek,  full  Wke  them  of  a  second  illusion, 
peace  in  the  eardeas  of  Salons,  or  holiness  in  a 
monastery.  lie  departed,  conquered,  humiliated, 
betrayed.abandonea,  irritated, embiltered,  scarcely 
feigning,  and  feigning  ill,  a  forced  reaignation  tq 
the  ingratitude  and  cowardice  of  his  lieulenanls, 
aecuaiag  Ma  people,  corurg  lus  bnAhen,  le^itev 


ting  bis  wile,  his  mii,his  pttlacea,  bia  ennnlt; 
incapable  of  bendi  ng  to  any  private  eoudiiloii  bow- 
ever  splendid,  and  haring  bo  young  and  for  so 
long  a  period  contracted  anch  a  babit  of  power, 
that  to  live  with  him  was  tu  reign,  and  that  not  to 
reign  wai  worse  then  to  die.  He  went  not  then 
wiUiOBt  hope  of  return,  and  without  having  plot- 
ted already  in  his  thoughts,  with  himself  and  with 
his  rare  partisans,  the  first  thread  of  the  net  which 
he  hoped  one  day  to  cast  from  his  islaod  over  lbs 
conlinenL  Princes  of  royal  blood,  born  apoo 
thronea,  abdicate  ■ometimes  sincerely,  becauM 
the;  bear  with  them  end  find  again,  so  to  apeak, 
their  grandeor  in  their  name  and  in  their  blood. 
Usurping  powers  who  kave  raised  themselves  to 
empire,  even  by  glory,  never  wholly  abdicate,  b»- 
caDse  descending  from  the  throne  they  find  nothing 
save  (heir  original  condition,  and  because  ihey 
look  upon  it  as  the  hamiliation  of  their  pride. 
9uch  was  Napoleon.  The  immetise  renown 
which  he  carried  into  exile,  and  which  wu  to  fol- 
low his  name  into  posterity,  sufficed  him  noL  H« 
wished  to  live  in  the  poesession  of  power,  and  to 
die  on  the  eminence  of  the  throne  where  be  had 
ascended."— Vol.  HI.  pp.  2,  3. 

That  the  people  rejoiced  at  peace,  and 
were  utterly  weary  of  the  reign  of  the  geniu 
of  war  is  true,  but  that  generally  they  wished, 
as  at  Orgen,  to  hang  him,  ia  doubtful.  Lam- 
artine describes  Napoleon  leaving  Fninee, 
followed  by  universal  execration,  and  return- 
ing amid  doubtful  enthusiasm.  But  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  the  present  volumes  is 
the  return  ;  we  cannot  pass  it  over  : — 

"On  the  36ih  February,  in  the  night,  he  was 
present,  with  a  serene  brow,  his  mind  seemingly 
at  ease,  his  conversation  free  and  flnatiog,  at  a 
ball  which  the  Princess  Pauline  BorghSie  gave  to 
the  officers  of  his  army,  to  the  foreigners,  and  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  the  island.  He  spoke  at 
some  length  on  divers  subjects  with  some  English 
travellers,  whom  curiosity  had  brought  from  the 
continent  to  tliis  fdts.  He  went  away  lale,  taking 
with  him  General  Bertrand  and  General  Drouot. 
'  We  start  to-morrow,'  said  he,  in  a  tone  which 
prohibited  discussion  and  commanded  mute  obe- 
dience ;  ■  seize  in  the  night  all  the  ships  at  anchor, 
let  ibe  commander  of  the  brig  the  "  Inconstant" 
receive  orders  to  go  on  board,  to  take  the  cooi- 
mand  of  my  fleet,  and  to  prepare  everything  for 
the  embarking  of  the  troops ;  let  my  guard  go  on 
board  to-morrow  in  the  day;  let  no  sail  leave  the 
porta  or  the  bays  until  we  sre  at  sea.  Until  to- 
morrow, let  no  one,  save  yourselves,  know  my  de- 
sign.' The  two  generals  passed  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  preparing  for  the  execution  of  the  orders 
they  had  received.  The  fSte  of  the  Princess 
Pauline  could  still  be  heard  in  the  stillneas  of  the 
night,  when  Ibe  thoughts  of  the  emperor  had 
already  crossed  the  sea,  and  all  was  preparing  in 
his  residence  for  departure.  The  officers  and 
troops  received,  at  sunrise,  without  aslouishment 
and  without  hesitation,  orden  to  prepare  for  em- 
barking. They  were  in  the  habit  of  never  rea- 
\  wu\ii%  i.\iiM  i^Mdienee,  and  of  confiding  in  the 
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nune  which,  for  them,  wai  deatinj.  Id  the  mid* 
die  of  the  ds; ,  the  eheimipe  at  ihe  bri;r '  locon- 
BtkDt'came  for  the  emperor  himBelf.  He  went 
on  board,  saluted  bv  cannon,  by  the  acclamalions 
of  the  people,  by  the  tears  of  bis  Eiater,  and  waa 
received  on  board  the  brie  by  four  handred  gtea- 
adiera  of  hia  gaard,  already  embarked.  The  three 
little  trading  vecaels  seized  in  the  night  had  re- 
ceived the  real  of  hia  troopa,  amoanting  in  all  to 
about  a  thouaaod  men.  The  (iertalnty  of  aueceaa 
illumined  ibe  foce  of  Napoleon,  and  this  confi- 
dence was  reflected  upon  the  face  of  hl«  aoldiers. 
The  eea^aa  propilioua." — lb.  pp.  34-36. 

Hia  fleel  carried  four  hundred  grenadiers, 
two  hundred  infantry  of  the  guard,  two  hun- 
dred CoraicBn  ckaiitttra,  and  a  hundred  Poles, 
Shortly  after  their  departure,  they  were  all 
busily  copying  the  proelaoiations  of  their  eni- 

Eeror ;  while  doing  so  a  French  brig  of  war 
ailed  Ihe  "  Inconstant,"  and  oeked  newe  of 
Napoleon,  who  biroaelf,  through  a  speaking 
trumpet,  assured  them  that  be  was  well.  On 
the  first  of  March  they  reached  the  Ool/e 
Juan  and  landed,  and  were  received  coolly 
by  the  people,  and  at  Anlibes  twenty-fire  of 
bia  men,  sent  to  proclaim  tlie  government  of 
Napoleon,  were  taken  prisoners.  Leaving 
these,  and  astounded  at  his  first  failure,  be 
began  his  march  on  Lyons,  distributing  hia 
proclamations.  After  numerous  failufes  at 
at  Cannea,  Grasse,  Ceman,  Bareme,  Digne, 
Gap,  Corps,  at  none  of  which  places  did  he 
recruit  a  man,  he  left  Mure : — 

"The  emperor,  on  leaving  la  More,  composed 
bis  vanguard  of  ft  hundred  picked  men.  under  the 
orders  of  Cambronne.  Cambronne,  advancing 
towards  a  bridge  at  eome  distance  from  la  Mure, 
found  himself  face  lo  face  with  a  new  battalion, 
The  envoy  he  sent  forward  to  treat  was  repelled. 
The  emperor,  informed  of  this,  sent  again  one  of 
hia  officers,  the  chifd'escadron  ELaonl,  to  addreaa  the 
iBtialioa  which  refused  to  open  the  road  lo  him, 
Raoul,  menaced  by  Ihe  fire  of  the  battalion,  came 
back  without  his  voice  being  heard.  Napoleon 
felt  that  (he  time  was  come  to  try  the  effect  of  his 
personal  ascendancy  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  soU 
diers.  He  passed  through  his  column,  ordering  It 
to  halt,  ana  advanced  at  a  walk  on  his  horse, 
almost  alone,  in  front  of  his  army.  The  peasants 
scattered  through  the  field,  made  a  hedge  upon 
Ihe  aides  of  the  road,  seemed  to  remain  neuter  be- 
tween the  Iwo  causes,  looking  on  only  with  the 
curious  indifference  of  the  people  at  tlie  combat  of 
audacity,  of  which  tbey  were  the  price.  Some 
rare  cries  of  Vict  TEmpereuT  rose  here  and  there 
from  the  popular  groups.  Some  encouragements 
in  a  low  tone  bude  Napoleon  dare  everything.  U 
was  one  of  those  solemn  moments  when  a  whoir 

EBople  seem  to  hold  their  respiration,  not  lo  trou- 
le  oy  iheir  breath  the  hesitating  decree  of  des- 
tiny which  is  about  to  be  prononnced,  and  when 
the  scales  of  the  balance,  ready  to  lean  lo  one  of 
two  carnett  aro  about  to  carry  tho  whole  worid 
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along  nnder  the  in6nencc  of  the  sllglitest  chance. 
A  cry  may  awake  a  nation,  a  silence  repel  an  ao- 
daeily,  a  ball  ahot  by  chance  from  the  gun  of  a 
soldier  may  shatter  an  enterprise  with  the  Joes  of 
the  ffreat  man  in  whose  breast  it  was  conceived. 
9acn  was  at  this  moment  the  mute  and  wavering 
situation  of  the  two  armies,  of  Napoleon  and  of 
the  people. 

'  Napoleon  at  this  moment  was  eqoal  lo  his  de- 
^gn.  The  man  so  feeble  on  the  ISth  Brumaire. 
retreating  disconcerted  and  almost  feinting  in  the 
arms  of  hia  grenadiers ;  the  man  so  perplexed  at 
Fontainebteau  before  the  insolence  of  hia  revolt- 
ed marahals ;  the  man  so  powerleas  and  so  subjn- 
Kled  since  at  the  Eiysee  by  the  presanre  of  some 
jislators  and  some  traitors,  was  without  eSbrt 
and  without  display  a  hero  before  the  bayonets  of 
Ihe  fifth  regiment.  Whether  he  felt  the  certain* 
ly,  given  him  by  his  accomplices  of  Grenoble, 
that  all  hearts  beat  for  him  m  this  battalion,  or 
whether  the  haUt  of  arms  on  the  field  of  battle 
made  him  fear  death  less  by  fire  than  by  lbs 
sword,  or  whether  his  soul  had,  since  his  resi- 
dence in  Elba,  concentrated  all  its  forces,  in  ex- 
pectation of  this  supreme  moment,  and  that  be 
judged  his  design  well  worth  a  life,  he  hesitated 
not.  He  neither  pressed  nor  slackened  hia 
march.  He  advnnced  to  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  row  of  luyoneta  thst  made  a  wail  across 
the  road.  He  alighted  from  his  horse,  gave  the 
reins  to  one  of  his  Poles,  folded  his  arms  upon 
his  breast,  and  advanced  with  a  measured  step 
like  a  man  going  to  execution.  It  wsp  the  iihan- 
toro  of  the  imagination  of  Ihe  people  and  the  ar- 
my,  appearing  suddenly  and  as  if  leaving 
the  tomb  between  the  two  Frances.  He  wore 
the  costume  under  which  all  remembrances,  le- 

Eends,  and  piciures  had  engraven  him  in  every 
Bart,  the  military  hat,  the  green  uniform  of  the 
chaiseurs  of  the  guard,  the  riding-coat  of  dark 
colored  cloth,  open  and  floating  over  his  coat, 
high  hoots,  and  spars  sounding  on  the  (rround ; 
his  attitude  was  that  of  reflection  which  nolidng 
moves,  and  of  peaceable  eominsnd  ihat  doubts 
not  it  will  be  obeyed.  He  descended  a  slope  of 
Ihe  road,  inclined  towards  the  regiment  he  was 
about  to  address.  No  ^up,  either  before  bim, 
or  on  one  side,  or  behmd,  prevented  his  being 
seen  in  his  prtsligieux  loneliness.  Hia  face 
stood   out  alone   and   marked  against  the  bacb-    . 


recognized  in  him  their  ancient  idnl,  not  combat- 
ing but  assassinating.  Napoleon  had  catcDiated 
afar  ofi"  this  challenge  of  glory  lo  the  hnmsnity 
and  heart  of  the  French  soldier.  He  was  not  de- 
ceived, but  it  was  necessary  lo  be  a  profound  ge- 
nius lo  dare  it,  and  Napoleon  lo  execute  it  Hia 
grenadiers  at  a  great  distance  from  bim  had  Iheir 
guns   under  their  arms  and  reversed  in  sign  tj 

'  The  chef  dt  baiaillim  of  the  fifih  regiment, 
perhaps  using  violence  against  his  reelings  from 
dntv,  or  knowing  beforehand  the  re.°uIution  of  Ibe 
•olaiers  not  to  strike  their  emperor,  and  wishing 
only  to  intimidate  the  army  of  Na^leoa  ^-j  ^!an 
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to  fire.  The  soldierB  appeared  to  obey  and  level- 
led their  guns  at  Napoleon.  But  he,  without 
stopping  or  showing  the  least  emotion,  advanced 
to  within  ten  steps  of  the  arms  presented  at  his 
breast,  and  raising  that  ringing  voice  which  had 
frequently  commanded  manoeuvres  in  the  field  of 
review  and  battle :  ^'  Soldiers  of  the  fifUi  regiment 
of  the  line,"  said  he,  slowly  opening  hii^  breast 
and  presenting  it  to  their  shots,  **  if  tnere  be  one 
amongst  you,  who  would  kill  his  emperor,  he  can 
do  so.    Here  I  am." 

*  None  answered.  All  remained  motionless  and 
silent.  The  soldiers  had  not  loaded  their  arms. 
They  feared  themselves.  They  had  made  the 
gesture  of  obedience  and  of  fidelity  to  discipline, 
and  they  thought  their  duty  done.  The  heart 
could  now  freely  burst  forth.  It  alone  burst  forth. 
At  first  a  thrill  of  feeling  was  felt  in  the  battal- 
ion, some  of  the  arms  were  levelled,  then  many 
more,  then  all.  Some  officers  went  away  and 
took  the  road  to  Grenoble,  not  to  be  led  away  by 
the  emotions  of  their  companions,  others  wiped 
their  eyes,  and  carried  away  by  their  8oldier8,j>ut 
their  swords  in  the  sheath.  A  cry  of  Vive  VEni' 
pereur  burst  from  the  battalion,  answered  by  the 
cry  of  Vive  le  cingui^me  de  ligne  from  the  grena- 
diers of  the  guard  afar  off.  The  ranks  bfoke,  the 
soldiers  rushed  with  the  people  around  the  empe- 
ror, who  opened  his  arms  to  them  ;  his  own  sol- 
diers rusliM  forward  and  mingled  in  one  excla- 
mation and  in  one  group  with  those  of  the  fifth.' — 
lb.  pp.  59-66. 

This  opened  the  way  to  Grenoble,  where 
he  was  rapturously  received  by  soldiers  and 
people,  by  Labedoyere  and  Dumoulin,  while 
the  royalist  authorities  went  out  at  the  op- 
posite gate  to  Bourgoing.  The  people  fra- 
ternized with  the  soldiers,  and  the  Emperor 
ultimately  reached  Paris,  where  the  king, 
unlike  his  confident  ministers,  was  in  a  state 
of  the  greatest  consternation.  Lamartine 
narrates  with  vigor  the  preparations  for  de- 
fence, the  departure  of  the  princes  for  the 
army,  the  equivocal  position  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe,'the  solemn  declarations  of  Soult  and 
Ney  against  Napoleon,  the  stupor  of  Paris 
at  the  news,  the  secret  uneasiness  of  the  ar- 
my, and  the  vacillation  of  the  civil  function- 
aries, the  nobility,  the  mercantile  and  the 
working  classes,  all  of  whom  were  horror- 
struck  at  the  idea  of  war : 

'  Mothers,  whom  conscriptions  had  robbed  of 

their  sons,  saw  them  again  torn  from  their  homes, 

to  die  on  the  frontiers  or  in  a  foreign  land.    The 

emigrants  who  had  returned  with  the    princes 

foresaw  new  exile.    The  proprietors  of  national 

domains,  reassured  by  the  Charley  did  not  conceal 

from  themselves  that  the  invasion  of  the  emperor, 

by  bringing  back  a  second  restoration,  would  brin^ 

it  back  perhaps  irritated    and    revengeful,  and 

their  goods  be  the  ransom  of  the  re-conquered 

country.     The  Orleanist  party,  as  yet  in  the 

background,  but  full  of  foresight,  were  VcntaXed 

at  a  Becojaid   empire  being  inteT]pQeed  bed^^eu 


them  and  their  ambition.  The  liberals  and  re- 
publicans, as  yet  making  common  cause,  lost, 
with  a  feeble  restoration,  full  of  future  conces- 
sions, the  hope  of  constituting  representative  lib- 
erty, or  of  founding  one  day  a  durable  republic, 
when  the  people  should  have  exercised  themselves 
for  sovereignty  under  the  centle  tuition  of  a  wise 
and  a^ed  king.  The  ultra-royalists  alone  re- 
joiced m  the  madness  of  their  confidence.' — lb. 
pp.  86, 87. 

Of  the  movements  and  intrigues  in  Paris, 
for  Napoleon,  for  the  king,  and  for  ^he  Duke 
of  Orleans,  our  author  gives  an  interesting 
account.  Soult,  Ney,  and  Benjamin  Con- 
stant were  loudest  against  the  usurper,  while 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  acted  with  manly 
vigor  and  patriotism.  As  a  general  rule, 
Paris  was  unanimous  against  Bonaparte. 
But  he  had  taken  Lyons  without  a  struggle ; 
armies  melted  away  at  his  name  and  increas- 
ed his  force.  He  was  already  everywhere 
saluted  as  the  reigning  sovereign.  At  Lyons 
he  issued  decrees  restoring  all  his  own  offi- 
cials, expelling  all  emigrants,  restoring  the 
tri- colored  flag,  the  imperial  guard,  confisca- 
ting the  property  of  Bourbons  and  Bourbon- 
ists,  and  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
Peers,  and  the  Charter.  Ney  soon  joined 
him  with  his  army,  and  then  he  was  at  Fon- 
taind)leau.  Meanwhile,  before  the  great 
phantom  of  the  empire,  the  monarchy  had 
fled.  General  Excelmans,  at  the  head  of  a 
large  force  of  half-pay  officers,  joined  by  a 
portion  of  the  masses,  declared  for  Napoleon 
and  took  possession  of  the  Tuileries,  where 
the  emperor  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the 
night : — 

"  He  was  escorted  by  some  officers,  by  some 
brave  soldiers  belonging  to  the  different  regiments 
he  had  met,  and  bv  a  hundred  of  his  Poles  from 
Elbe,  true  Mamelukes  of  the  North  devoted  to  his 
worship,  whose  uniform,  physiognomy,  voice,  and 
gesture  communicated,  as  he  went  along,  that 
enthusiasm,  at  the  same  time  warlike  and  servile, 
by  which  thev  were  animated  towards  him.  His 
generals  and  familiers,  the  most  eager  to  find 
again  a  master,  to  become  under  him  masters  of 
the  empire,  went  on  horseback  to  meet  him.  They 
surrounded  his  travelling-carriage,  at  the  back  of 
which  they  caught  sight  of  him,  pale  and  fever- 
ish, by  the  light  of  torches  brandished  by  cavaliers 
before  the  horses.  He  entered  Paris  as  he  would 
a  bivouac  after  a  battle.  Profound  silence  and 
deep  solitude  reisned  in  the  streets,  on  the  Boule- 
vards, and  on  the  quays,  which  he  followed  to 
reach  the  bridge  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  avenue  of  his 
palace.  At  the  extremity  of  the  bridge  on  the 
quay  of  the  Tuileries,  some  groups  of  people,  who 
had  waited  for  him  from  dawn,  saluted  his  car- 
riage by  a  few  cries,  which  were  not  echoed  on 
evV^ex  iMLuk.  The  carriage  disappeared  at  a  gal- 
\ov  ^xA<^^  ^*^  '^x^x  <jl  ^^  ^\A>r[  of  Uie  Lonvre, 
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which  leads  from  the  quay  to  the  court,  anil  stop- 

S  before  ihe  steps  ot  the  Pavilion  of  Flora. 
ire  he  found  himself  suddenly  \a  the  midst  of 
bis  people,  the  people  of  his  camp  and  of  his 
court.  Tbe  Ihree  or  four  hundred  aoldiers  of  all 
arms,  of  all  gndes,  generals,  officers,  subalterns, 
privates,  spread  through  Ihe  courts,  and  panting 
with  impatience,  had  scarcely  heard  the  rolling  of 
bis  rarna^,  before  they  threw  thetnttelves  at  tlie 
head  of  the  horeeti,  at  the  door,  under  tbe  wbeeU, 
like  Indian  idolaters  under  tbe  wheels  of  their 
idol,  and  opening  the  carriage  with  the  violence 
of  fanalicism,  they  bore  tlieir  emperor  in  their 
tnne,  and  carrriecf  him,  by  the  light  of  torches, 
and  with  cries  of  delirium  and  phreney,  from  step 
to  step,  from  landing  to  landing,  from  hall  to  hall, 
onto  the  very  cabinet  and  bedchamber  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  where  all  marked  the  precipitation  of  a 
noclumal  departure,  and  where  the  tears  of  the 
king  and  his  servants  had  not  had  time  lo  dry 
upon  the  farewell  proclamation-  In  the  midst  of 
this  intoxication,  ait  concentrated  in  a  small  body 
of /amtlteri  interested  In  (hia  triumph,  and  in  the 
interior  of  his  apartments.  Napoleon  and  his  cocn- 
paniona  of  the  Island  of  Elba  could  not  keep  from 
m  feeling  of  sadnesH  and  disappainlment  on  seeing 
tbe  soliiude  and  silence  of  the  capital.  Was  it 
worth  while  lo  have  traversed  Ihe  sea  and  France, 


of  the  people,  by  isolation  and  by  night." — lb.  pp. 
191-1B3. 

The  historian  thea  adds  a  few  lines  which 
are  evidently  meant  as  much  for  Louis  Ifn- 
poleon  Bonaparte  as  for  his  uncle : — "  But  if 
tbe  people  aid  not  protest  by  civic  opposi- 
tioD,  it  protested  in  genera],  by  its  grief  and 
by  its'dislance.  Never  did  history  ffitness 
more  audacity  in  the  usurpation  of  a  throne, 
more  base  submission  of  a  nation  to  an  army. 
France  lost  that  day  something  of  its  ch  ir- 
acter,  the  majesty  of  its  law,  the  liberty  oC 
its  respect.  Military  despotism  substituted 
itself  for  opinion.  The  pretorians  played 
with  a  people.  The  lower  empire  of  Rome 
witnessed  amongst  tbe  Gauls  one  of  those 
scenes  which  humiliate  human  nature  and 
degrade  history." — pp.  194,  195. 

Lamartine  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
French  people  were  only  to  be  conciliated 
by  liberty.  Tbe  sole  policy  that  could  end 
successfully  was  a  revolutionary  policy,  ca- 
pable of  arousing  tbe  sympathies  of  the  na- 
tion. Napoleon  bad  to  pretend  a  leaning  to 
republicanism  in  order  to  live.  He  relied  on 
Fouch^,  talked  over  Benjamin  Constant,  who 
had  threatened  so  much,  promised  liberty  of 
the  press,  representation,  and  succeeded  in 
putting  down  every  insurrectionary  move- 
ment, even  in  La  vendue.  The  episode  of 
the  Duchess  d'Angoulime  at  Bordeaux  is 
touohing,  eloquent,  powerful.    It  is  one  of 
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the  writer's  most  exquisite  morceauz.  It  will 
be  read  apart,  like  tbe  murder  of  the  Dnko 
D'Bngbien,  as  a  splendid  epic.  At  Bor- 
deaux, as  elsewhere,  the  people,  believing  in 
constitutional  liberty  and  peace  with  the 
Bourbons,  gave  way  with  difficulty  to  the 
military.  The  visit  of  the  duchess  lo  the 
barracks,  and  her  failure,  is  admirably  told. 

All  was  settled  in  France  when  once  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  d'Ai^ouUme  had  yield- 
ed, but  Europe  was  now  to  decide  her  future 
fate.  Napoleon  from  the  day  of  his  landing 
from  Elba  bad  talked  of  peace ;  he  had  now 
to  mask  his  intentions,  lo  ^pare  for  war, 
while  simulaling  peace.  Tbo  congress  of 
Vienna  was  still  sitting — that  immense  con- 
gress of  emperors,  kings,  generals,  and  dip- 
K^maUsts,  who  had  undertaken  to  lay  down 
permanently  tbe  political  map  of  Europe,  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand foreigners,  and  with  the  whole  civilised 
world  looking  on.  Alexander,  his  wife 
Elixabelb,  his  brother  the  Duke  ConstanUQe, 
Nesaelrode,  Stakelberg,  and  Capo  d'Istria 
his  counsellors,  Pozzo  de  Borgo,  a  Corsican, 
and  hater  of  Napoleon  ;  the  king  of  Prussia, 
hostile  to  Napoleon  as  the  murderer  of  his 
wife,  with  hia  brothers  William  and  Augus- 
tus ;  the  prince  of  Hnrdcnbergand  the  baron 
de  Humboldt;  the  king  of  Uennark,  the 
king  of  Bavaria,  Ibe  king  of  Wurtemberg, 
the  king  of  Saxony  ;  all  the  sovereign  princes 
of  the  North  and  of  Italy ;  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  Wellington,  Blucher,  Talleyrand,  and 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  with  Eugene  Beau- 
harnais.  Such  were  tbe  men  who  were  as- 
tounded at  the  news  of  the  resurrectjon  of 
tbe  Empire.  The  sovereigns  were  furious  ; — 
"  A  Enropean  war  agahisi  France,  which  had 
executed  Louis  XVI.  and  twice  crowned  Na- 
poleon, was  the  first  cry  of  the  sovereigns 
and  their  advisers.  lis  immediate  conquest 
before  the  nation  had  time  to  furnish  new  ar- 
mies to  Napoleon,  its  division  afterwards,  so 
that  the  members  of  this  great  body  might 
never  join  again  to  upheave  the  weight  of 
the  world — such  were  the  half-spoken  reso- 
lutions. The  Bourbons  had  showed  them- 
selves incapable  of  reigning ;  the  sovereigns 
must,  therefore,  nbandon  them  to  their  fate, 
and  destroy  an  empire  of  which  they  coidd 
neither  guarantee  the  obedience  at  home  nor 
limit  the  ambition  without." — pp.  312,  318. 

The  Bourbons  were  thus  lo  be  abandoned, 
France  was  condemned.  Talleyrand,  how- 
ever, saved  her  for  his  own  sake,  because 
without  Frsnce  he  was  nothing. 

The  narrative  in  which  Lamartine  tells  bow 
Talleyrand,  after  vast  eiettwjM,  M.s^A.'&ft. 
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desperate  cause  of  the  Boarbons,  is  power- 
ful and  eloquent.  It  is  history  passionately 
related.  He  accomplished  thus  the  fate  of 
Napoleon.  The  partition  of  France  would 
have  broken  up  the  congress,  and  ensured 
the  victory  of  the  usurper,  who  would  have 
had  every  Frenchman  with  him.  War  was 
in  consequence  declared  in  the  name  of  the 
Bourbons  against  Bonaparte,  who  feigned  to 
disbelieve  in  hostilities  to  the  last  moment. 
But  all  were  against  him,  even  his  wife,  who 
would  not  receive  his  communications.  Af- 
ter various  other  efforts,  Napoleon  tried  an 
autograph  letter  to  all  the  sovereigns — in 
vain.  He  tried  to  corrupt  Talleyrand — in 
vain.  To  obtain  possession  of  his  son — in 
vain.  Meanwhile  Fouch6  was  betraymg 
him.  Napoleon  knew  it,  but  was  afraid  to 
show  his  resentment.  He  put  off  the  day  of 
action  as  long  as  possible,  but  an  accident 
set  Europe  on  6re. 

Murat,  son  of  a  simple  cultivator  at  Bas- 
tide,  of  Spanish  race,  powerful,  brave,  chiv- 
alrous, heroic,  entered  the  army  at  fifteen. 
For  five  years  he  was  a  common  soldier.  But 
war  came,  and  in  1792  his  hopes  were  real- 
ized. At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  an  of- 
ficer. A  few  years  and  he  was  aid-de-camp 
to  Bonaparte  at  Milan — 

**  Who  bestowed  on  him  in  friendship  all  that 
young  Mural  gave  him  in  admiration  and  devo- 
tion, attached  him  to  his  fortune,  took  him  to 
Esypt,  witnessed  his  cavalry  charges  against  the 
Mamelukes,  understood  the  communicative  elec- 
tricity which  his  valor  inspired  in  the  troops,  saw 
in  him  the  onward  impulfle  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
army,  brought  him  back  to  France  where  be 
came  to  dazzle  and  enslave  the  Directory,  and 
confided  to  him  the  part  of  audacity  and  armed 
action  at  St.  Cloud,  on  the  18tb  Brumaire.  Al! 
knew  how  Murat,  leA  by  Bonaparte  with  his 
grenadiers  at  the  door  of  the  orangery  while  Bo- 
naparte entered  the  Council  of  ^ive  Hundred  to 
apostrophize  and  dissolve,  received  in  his  arms 
Bonaparte  rejected,  disconcerted,  almost  fainting, 
put  him  again  on  horseback,  gave  back  audacity 
to  his  resolutionfi,  urged  forward  his  soldiers,  con- 
cealed his  uneasiness,  reproved  his  retreat,  and 
consummated  his  fortune  and  his  crime  by  dis- 
persing with  his  bayonets  the  disarmed  represen- 
tatives."—pp.  366-367. 

Murat  loved  Caroline  Bonaparte.  He 
dared  not  ask  for  her.  Napoleon  gave  her 
to  him.  The  two  families  were  henceforth 
one.  After  conquering  Naples,  Murat  be- 
came governor  of  Paris,  and  paved  the  way 
to  the  empire  by  his  grandeur.  But  to  his 
eternal  honor  be  it  said,  he  tried  to  save  the 
Duke  D'Eughien,  sMd  with  Caroline  wept  his 
death.    After  the  estftblishmenl  oi  tVie  em- 


pire he  was  great  admira],  and  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  cavalry.  He  became  sovereign 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Berg,  then  con- 
quered Spain  with  the  promise  of  beins  its 
king,  but  received  in  exchange  the  kingdom 
of  Naples : — 

"Murat,  deceived,  dissatisfied,  in  despair  at 
having  conquered  and  covered  with  blooa  Spain 
for  another,  conceived  a  profound  resentment  for 
a  favor  which  he  looked  upon  as  an  outrage.  He 
fell  ill  of  that  languor  which  follows  disappointed 
ambition.  He  refused  to  see  the  emperor,  shot 
himself  up  in  bitter  solitude,  and  at  last  received 
the  throne  of  Naples,  not  as  a  kingdom  but  as  an 
insult  from  his  benefactor.  He  took  possession 
of  it  in  1808,  drove  out  the  English  from  the 
island  of  Caprea,  whence  their  fla^  offended  his 
eyes  in  his  palace,  dazzled  his  people  by  his  glory, 
attached  them  to  him  by  his  grace,  and  governed 
them  with  a  wisdom  and  a  goodness  which  caused 
him  to  be  adored  in  Italy.  His  court,  brilliant 
with  the  luxury  of  arms,  of  festivities,  of  plea- 
sures, was  one  continued  intoxication  of  war,  am- 
bition, and  love." — p.  372. 

Lamartine  does  credit  to  the  memory  of  a 
man,  whose  son  is  but  a  vulgar  servant  of 
the  ambition  of  Louis  Napoleon. — "  A  crown 
took  nothing  from  his  intrejHdity.  He  was 
still  the  first  cavalier  of  the  empire  ;  the 
battle  roused  him.  But  the  gentleness  of 
his  heart  made  him  dislike  blood.  What  he 
wanted  at  the  head  of  his  squadrons  was  not 
the  death  of  his  enemies,  it  was  their  flight, 
and  victory.  His  bravery  was  a  thunder- 
cloud which  dispersed  everything."— •)).  373. 

Murat  boasted  that  he  had  never  killed  a 
man.  During  the  disastrous  and  fatal  cam- 
p  ign  of  Moscow  he  was  Napoleon's  right 
uand,  commanding  his  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  cavalry.  He  was  his  friend  and 
companion,  soon,  however,  to  be  denounced, 
because,  failing  to  rally  the  fugitives  of 
the  great  army,  he  rejoined  his  wife  and 
children  at  Naples.  His  thought  now  was 
to  save  his  kingdom,  and  until  the  first  oc- 
cupation of  Paris,  with  one  or  two  moments 
of  indecision,  he  remained  aloof  from  Napo- 
leon, even  at  the  last  confederacy  against 
him.  But  this  was  but  the  act  of  the  poli- 
tician, the  man  remained  still  attached  to  his 
brother-in-law. 

"A  courier  rejoined  him  on  the  13th  April, 
1814,  at  12  o'clock,  under  the  walls  of  Plazentia. 
He  was  walking  at  this  moment  with  General 
Coletta  in  the  garden  of  a  country  house,  near 
the  town  where  he  had  established  his  head  quar- 
ters. He  opened  his  soul  full  of  anxiety,  of  con- 
tradictory designs  and  remorse  to  Greneral  Colet- 
ta,  a  man  of  good  counsel,  of  remarkable  talent 
\  viA  T«w^\x\j^^xi^\))^x  %.  H%a<^UitSLn  attached  above 
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all  to  his  country.  Marat  opened  the  letter 
brought  by  the  courier,  read  it  in  silence,  turned 
pale,  moved  away  from  Coletta,  stepped  here  and 
there  without  knowing  where  he  went,  Ilk  a  man 
mortally  wounded,  raised  his  hands  to  heaven, 
looked  down  at  the  earth,  then  coming  back  to 
Coletta  and  some  other  generals  of  his  suite,  who 
had  come  up  astounded  at  his  attitude,  he  an- 
nounced to  them  the  taking  of  PariP,  the  de- 
thronement and  captivity  of  ^Sapoleon  at  Fontaine- 
bleaii,  the  irremediable  fall  of  tne  empire,  and  he 
wept.  The  enemv,  the  despot,  the  tyrant,  had 
disappeared  from  before  his  eyes;  in  Bonaiparte 
he  now  only  saw  the  friend  falling  at  last  under 
the  blows  of  fortune,  and  falling  believing  him 
faithless,  and  seeing  him  among  nis  enemies.*' — 
pp.  392,  393. 

Despite  the  secret  conventions  between 
Murat  and  the  allied  sovereigns,  it  was  de- 
termined to  dethrone  the  upstart  king.  Mu- 
rat knew  it,  and  when  the  plan  of  a  return 
from  Elba  was  opened  to  him,  he  received 
the  news  with  delight.  He  heard  of  the 
landing  with  secret  rapture,  though  with 
feigned  indignation  ;  but  soon  threw  off  the 
mask  and  declared  war  against  the  coalition. 
His  heroic  and  desperate  attempt  is  pictu- 
resquely told.     The  whole  narrative  reads 


like  a  romance  of  chivalry.  It  failed,  how- 
ever,— be  lost  his  throne,  and  compromised 
the  cause  of  Napoleon. 

The  fourth  volume  recounts  with  tragic 
power  the  last  desperate  attempt  of  Napoleon 
to  regain  his  empire,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  an  admirable  narrative  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  This  volume  merits  more  atten- 
tion than  we  have  space  to  offer ;  but  the 
whole  work  will  shortly  be  before  us,  when 
we  hope  briefly  to  analyze  the  remaining  vol- 
uraes.* 

Our  notice  is  founded  on  the  French  edi- 
tion, but  the  work  has  been  published  in 
this  country  under  the  personal  superintend- 
ence of  the  author.  It  is  issued  in  a  cheap 
form,  in  order  to  prevent  piratical  competi- 
tion, and  is  well  entitled  to  what  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  obtain,  a  very  wide  circula- 
tion. The  fanciful  style  of  the  binding  is 
the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  in  the  English 
edition. 


*  Lamar  tine  U  about  to  follow  (hi«  work  by  a 
History  of  the  great  revolution,  prior  to  the  reign 
of  terror. 


From    the    Literary    Gaxett*. 


THE  THREE  DAUPHIN  IMPOSTORS.* 


The  histories  of  the  three  pretended  Dau- 
phins are  choice  instances  of  human  gulli- 
bility. The  capacity  of  man's  swallow  is 
proverbial.  It  was  certainly  never  opened 
more  widely  than  when  a  large  section  of  the 
French  people  consented  to  gmp  down,  against 
all  rational  evidence,  and  against  the  testi- 
mony of  their  own  senses,  three  impostors 
who,  one  after  another,  impudently  attempted 
to  make  their  fortunes  by  a  fraud,  whose  dar- 
ing character  was  equalled  only  by  its  over- 
powering absurdity.  One  of  these  pretended 
Dauphins,  as  the  majority  of  our  readers  will 
remember,  for  a  time  graced  England  with 
his  royal  presence,  selecting  the  regal  suburb 

*  Filia  Dolwrota.  Memoirs  of  Marie  Thdri$$ 
Charhtte,  Jhtekeu  of  Anffoulinu.    By  MriL  Romer. 


of  Camberwell  for  his  honored  residence.  But 
he  was  the  last  of  the  vagabonds,  and,  al- 
though the  cleverest,  by  no  means  the  most 
illustrious.  Two  rascals  had  gone  before, 
who  surpassed  him  in  unblushing  audacity, 
and  excelled  him  in  villany.  They  deserved 
success,  if  they  could  not  command  it ;  and, 
considering  how  readily  the  throne  of  France 
has  since  opened  to  the  most  unaccredited  of 
applicants,  it  was,  perhaps,  hard  upon  the 
high-souled  adventurers  in  question  that  they 
were  refused  the  eager  reception  so  hand- 
somely accorded  to  successors,  who  have 
certidnly  swindled  on  as  large  a  scale  as 
themselves. 

In  the  year  1796  a  stripling,  the  son  of  a 
poor  tailor  named  Hervagault,  living  in  the 
I  Uttle  village  of  St.  La,  v\  \3qi5^  ^i^^%sM&sess^^ 
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La  Manche,  ran  away  from  his  home.  His 
manners  were  engaging ;  but  his  morals  were 
susceptible  of  improvement.  At  first,  the 
youthful  adventurer  paid  pious  visits  to  the 
nouses  of  known  royalists,  and  levied  contri- 
butions as  the  son  of  an  imxgri  noble,  wan- 
dering in  search  of  bread.  Thrown  into 
prison  as  a  vagrant  at  Ch&lons  in  the  course 
of  his  travels,  the  tailor's  son  was  suddenly 
possessed  of  a  grander  idea.  He  whispered 
confidentially  to  his  fellow -prisoners  that  he 
was  Louis  XVII.,  the  Dauphin  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  died  in  the  Temple — the  broth- 
er of  Madame  Royale.  He  entreated  that  his 
secret  might  be  kept,  and,  of  course,  it  im- 
mediately spread  like  wildfire.  Ch&lons  grew 
mad  with  excitement.  Royalist  ladies  were 
beside  themselves.  The  prison  cell  was  con- 
verted into  an  audience  chamber.  There  the 
young  tailor  sat  in  state,  condescending  to 
accept  from  his  subjects  luxuries  for  his  table, 
and  permitting  them  to  kiss  his  precious  hand 
as  a  reward  for  their  expensive  allegiance.  It 
is  difficult  to  extirpate  notions  once  rooted  in 
the  feeble  mind.  Young  Hervagault  suffered 
further  imprisonments  as  a  vagabond  and  an 
impostor — was  ignominiously  driven  out  of 
Chalons — was  subsequently  convicted  at  Vire 
for  swindling,  and  imprisoned  again  for  the 
space  of  two  years ;  but  all  in  vain !  The 
rogue,  at  the  end  of  the  time,  had  rather  ad- 
vanced his  position  than  injured  it,  and  had 
certainly  increased  the  number  of  his  adhe- 
rents and  the  amount  in  his  treasury.  Fties 
were  got  up  in  his  honor  at  Vitry,  and  his 
portrait  was  freely  circulated  amongst  the 
faithful.  On  the  same  sheet  with  the  por- 
trait was  engraved  an  oval  line,  which  was 
said  to  represent  a  distinctive  mark  stamped 
on  the  Dauphin's  leg  by  the  Pope  in  the  pre- 
sence of  thirty  cardinals.  "  This  mystic  sym- 
bol," says  the  narrative,  "  was  deemed  highly 
satisfactory." 

The  account  given  by  the  ingenious  youth 
of  his  escape  from  the  Temple  was  marvellous 
and  edifying  in  the  extreme — the  very  story 
to  jump  down  extended  throats  without  un- 
dergoing the  masticatory  process.  One  fea- 
ture of  the  tale  prochiimed  the  narrator  an 
undoubted  genius.  A  child,  he  said,  had 
been  purchased  from  its  unnatural  parents, 
who  had  been  exchanged  for  himself,  and 
who  died  beanng  his  name,  lliat  child;  he 
declared,  was  the  innocent  victim  of  a  merce- 
nary tailor  living  at  St.  Lo,  and  called  Her- 
vagault ! 

How  long  the  pleasant /e/w  of  Vitry  might 
have  lasted,  or  to  what  they  might  have  led,  it 


cut  short  by  no  other  hand  than  that  of  the 
redoubtable  Fouch6.  The  young  iinpostor 
was  waited  upon  one  morning  by  an  officer  of 
police,  at  the  nouse  of  one  of  his  devoted  and 
wealthy  adherents,  and  requested  to  accom- 
pany his  visitor  upon  a  short  but  important 
journey.  Louis  XVII.  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  threw  himself  into  a  theatrical  attitude ; 
the  ladies  of  the  house  wept  around  him, 
and  male  royalists  convulsively  clasped  their 
hands.  A  zealous  priest  caught  him  by  the 
leg,  and  bade  the  son  of  St.  Louis  reeeive 
with  resignation,  as  well  as  hope,  the  destiny 
awarded  by  Heaven.  The  son  of  St.  Louis 
said  he  would,  and  was  ignobly  sent  to  jail. 
The  regulations  of  the  prison,  however,  were 
somewhat  lax,  and  the  mummery  went  on. 
Persecution  had  its  usual  effect.  Money 
poured  in,  honors  accumulated,  martyrdom 
revelled  in  enjoyment.  The  tailor  surrounded 
himself  with  domestics,  who  attended  him 
even  when  he  was  assisting  at  the  celebration 
of  the  mass,  and,  with  more  justification,  he 
hired  a  private  secretary,  not  only  to  write  his 
letters,  but  to  subscribe  his  name  to  them, 
writing  having  formed  no  part  of  the  royal 
education. 

Bonaparte  was  Consul  at  the  time.  The 
prison  banquets  succeeded  each  other  too 
quiclily,  and  the  Consul  caused  Hervagault 
to  be  tried  as  an  impostor.  The  tailor  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  four  years'  im- 
prisonment. Appeal  was  made  against  the 
sentence,  and  a  second  trial  came  on  at 
Eheims.  The  period  fixed  for  the  new  trial 
was  unfortunate,  for  just  at  the  time  the  ex- 
Bishop  of  Viviers,  the  most  insane  of  the  pre- 
tender's partisans,  was  negotiating  for  the 
tailor  an  alliance  with  a  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  a  marquis^ who  was  a  natural 
son  of  Louis  XV.,  and  consequently  a  direct 
ancestor  of  Louis  XVII.  The  last-mentioned 
had  just  prevailed  upon  himself,  after  much 
internal  struggling,  to  smother  a  passion  "  for 
the  amiable  sister  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal," 
in  favor  of  his  fair  relative,  when  the  unplea- 
sant business  at  Rlieims  interposed  to  absorb 
his  whole  attention.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
spectacle.  ITie  entire  department  of  the 
Maine  flocked  to  Rheims  to  do  honor  to  its 
prince,  and  to  greet  his  acquittal  with  loyal 
acclamations.  When  the  opposing  advocate 
rose  to  state  his  case,  he  was  encountered 
with  universal  hissing.  When  the  same  gen- 
tleman denounced  the  accused  as  a  tailor,  the 
indignation  of  the  auditory  knew  no  bounds. 
The  conviction  of  Hervagault  was  neverthe- 
less confirmed.     He  was  taken  back  to  prison. 


U  impossible  to  say,  for  they  were  sudieiAy  \  \ju\i  «v)i^ctv^^QfD&  qtslY^  \aWI£  of  coarse  ac- 
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cumulated  m  consequence,  and  his  incarcera- 
tion, as  before,  only  served  to  heighten  en- 
thusiasm for  a  prince,  whose  title  became  the 
more  assured  the  greater  the  pains  taken  to 
hide  him  from  his  adoring  adherents.  Pre- 
cious jewels  were  sold,  that  the  King  of  France 
might  live  the  life  of  Lucullus  in  the  prison 
at  Rheims. 

The  hero-worship  becoming  actually  alarm- 
ing, the  prisoner  was  conveyed  to  Soissons, 
and  there  detained  in  solitary  confinement : 
but  Soissons  had  been  once  the  prison-house 
of  kings,  and  the  proofs  of  his  identity  were 
simply  increased  by  his  removal.     To  put  an 
end  to  the  burlesque  at  once,  Napoleon  or- 
dered his  rival  to  be  transferred  without  de- 
lay to  Bic^tre,  the  prison  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris,  devoted  to  felons  of  the  worst  descrip- 
tion.    In  vain !    The  tailor  contrived  to  get 
money  into  the  jail,  and  he  shared  it  liberally 
with  companions  who  acknowledged  his  legi- 
timacy in  consequence  of  that  fact.     But  the 
unassisted  homage  of  felons  will  hardly  suf- 
fice to  conduct  a  pretender  to  a  throne.   The 
confinement  at  Bic^tre  proved  potent  disci- 
pline.    During  the  last  thirty  months  of  the 
tailor's  imprisonment,  mind  and  body  were 
prostrated,  and  the  sufierings  of  Hervagault 
were  intense.     When  at  length  the  door  of 
his  cell  opened,  he  received  an  order  to  quit 
Paris ;  but  before  he  obeyed  the  mission,  he 
contrived  to  melt  the  hearts  of  a  pastry-cook 
and  his  wife,  and  to  extort  heavy  contributions 
from  their  credulity.     He  went  to  sea,  enter- 
ing on  board  a  man-of-war  at   Brest,  and 
distmguished  himself  by  his  courage.     Soon 
deserting  his  vessel,  however,  he  again  took 
to  a  wandering  life,  again  practised  the  old 
imposition,  and  was  again  seized  and  con- 
veyed to  the  Bic^tre, — this  time  for  his  life. 
The  rest  of  the  tale  is  a  short  account  of  unre- 
strained indulgence  and  debauchery.     Upon 
the  eve  of  his  death  he  was  visited  by  a  priest, 
who  urged  upon  him  the  propriety  of  con- 
fessing to  his  long   mendacious   imposture. 
He  was  piously  told  to  look  up  to  God,  and 
to  confess  the  truth.    Plervagault  did  look  up, 
and  did  moreover  utter  these  words : — "  I 
shall  not  appear  as  a  vile  impostor  in  the  eyes 
of  the  great  Judge  of  the  universe.     Before 
his  tribunal  I  shall  stand  revealed  and  acknow- 
ledged the  son  of  Louis  XVI.   and  Marie 
Antoinette  of  Austria.'*     So  the  liar  died. 

The  name  of  the  second  pretender  was 
Maturin  Bruneau,  the  poor  son  of  a  maker 
of  wooden  shoes,  early  left  an  orphan,  and  a 
characterless  vagabond.  He  was  quite  a  boy 
when  he  introduced  himself  to,  and  was  hos- 
pitably received  by,  a  distinguished  royalist 


family,  as  the  child  of  the  Boron  de  Yezin, 
whose  property  had  been  devastated  by  the 
•soldiers  of  the  republic.    With  his  protectors 
he  continued  until  his  cheat  was  discovered, 
when  he  was  degraded  from  the  drawing- 
room  to  the  servants'  hall.     Not  liking  the 
change,  Bruneau  sought  his  fortunes  else- 
where.    As  a  private  soldier  he  served  on  the 
American  coast,  deserted  in  1806,  became  a 
baker  in  Phildelphia,  wandered  from  there  to 
Monte  Video,  and  finally,  after  the  downfall 
of  Napoleon,  returned   to  France  in  1815. 
He  visited  Vezin,  where  he  was  recognized 
by  his  family,  who  were  disowned  by  him. 
His  first  attempt  upon  public  credulity  would 
seem  to  have  been  made  at  St.  Malo,  where 
he  boldly  proclaimed  himself  King  of  France 
and  ex-Dauphin  of  the  Temple.     He  was  im- 
mediately arrested,  examined,  and  thrust  into 
prison,  where  his  majesty,  having  only  five 
francs  in  the  world,  condescended  to  earn  his 
livelihood  by  making  wooden  shoes  for  his 
fellow-prisoners.    The   usual  incidents  fol- 
lowed.   People  of  education  and  respectable 
rational  men  gave  credence  to  a  tale  that  had 
falsehood  written  on  its  front.     Gold  poured 
in  once  more — again  the  pretender's  table 
was  laden  with  every  luxury — again  the  soft- 
est couch  offered  repose  to  a  most  grateful 
and  contented  head.    For  the  second  time  the 
believers  might  be  counted  by  thousands. 
One.ultra-Bourbon  lady  went  from  church  to 
church  praying  for  light  wherewith  to  dis- 
cover the  son  of  the  martyred  king.    She 
performed  the  ceremony  at  Rouen,  where  the 
shoemaker  was  imprisoned.    The  priest  of 
the  church  had  fortunately  power  to  furnish 
the  amount  of  light  required,  and  he  con- 
ducted  the  suppliant  without  delay  to  the 
august  presence.     The  lady  flung  herself  at 
the  foot  of  the  monarch,  wildly  exclaimed, 
"  Tis  he ;"  and,  at  the  bidding  of  the  priest, 
supplied  his  majesty  liberally  with  cash  and 
jewelry.     The  second  pretender,  unUke  the 
first,  whose  manners  were  by  no  means  un- 
dignified, was  uncouth  in  appearance,  rude 
and  indecent  in  speech.     But  this  circum- 
stance by  no  means  stopped  the  rush  of 
believers.    Two  clever  convicts  acted  as  Bru- 
neau's  secretaries,  and  under  then-  direction 
and  by  their  hands  a  letter  was  written  and 
addressed   to  the  Duchess  of  An^oul4me, 
which,  for  brazen  impudence,  could  hardly 
be  excelled.    The  monarch  entreated  his  sis- 
ter to  visit  him  in  jail,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
the  scandal  which  so  grievously  afflicted 
"  then-  family."     He  further  appUed  to  the 
two  Chambers  of  Parliament  for  a  safe-con- 
duct to  P«ri&)iSL<»d»t  \3&a^VV&TSfiiS^'^&»^ 
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tablisfa  his  identity  as  the  son  of  Louis  XVI. 
No  answers  were  received  to  these  applica- 
tions ;  but,  by  dint  of  unremitting  exertion, 
and  especially  by  the  aid  of  a  memoir  which 
the  secretaries  had  taken  pains  to  circulate 
through  France,  the  number  of  adherents  in- 
creased beyond  belief.  The  success  of  the 
tailor  had  been  feeble  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  shoemaker.  Farmers'  wives  came  to 
Bruneau's  prison  with  the  first-fruits  of  their 
housewifery ;  their  husbands  provided  for  their 
monarch's  daily  necessities ;  priests  performed 
mass  in  his  presence ;  ladies  knitted  purses 
for  him,  and  others  took  steps  to  fill  them  by 

Sublic  subscription.  Never  was  cobbler  so 
lessed !  He  sipped  his  vanille  from  a  Sdvres 
cup,  drank  the  best  wines  out  of  silver-gilt 
goblets,  and  made  merry  on  the  very  fat  of  a 
generous  land. 

Fresh  letters  were  written  to  the  Duchess 
of  Angoul^me,  and  sane  men  and  women  of 
the  highest  consideration  undertook  to  de- 
liver them  into  the  royal  lady's  hands.  But 
this  much-desired  step  was  never  to  be 
achieved.  The  Duchess  refused  to  listen  to 
the  abominable  fiction,  and  silently  rejected 
every  proffer  of  fraternal  love.  The  folly 
soon  threatened  to  become  serious.  His 
majesty  had  arrived  at  the  very  height  of  his 
contentment — the  customs  of  Versjulles  were 
being  daily  introduced  into  the  jail — the 
vagabond,  in  a  word,  was  living  in  all  re- 
spects right  royally,  when  a  political  party 
took  advantage  of  the  imposture  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  government  of  the  day.  Lyons 
and  Rouen  commenced  the  agitation.  The 
walls  of  the  latter  city  were  placarded,  and 
the  people  of  France  were  promised,  if  they 
would  release  their  captive  king,  to  have 
bread  supplied  to  them  at  three  sous  per 
pound  by  the  express  command  of  Louis 
XVII.  The  rising  took  place,  but  was  quick- 
ly and  effectually  crushed;  and  then  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  to  bring  Maturin 
Bruneau  to  a  trial  for  his  misdeeds,  solitary 
confinement,  apart  from  his  affectionate  fol- 
lowers, being  his  portion  in  the  meanwhile. 

Before  the  trial  began,  the  glory  of  Matu- 
rin had  departed.  Solitary  confinement  had 
played  havoc  with  his  person.  He  presented 
nimself  before  the  tribunal  unshaven,  ill- 
dressed,  with  a  cotton  night-cap  on  his  head, 
with  little  self-possession,  and  with  no  mem- 
OTj.  Still  there  was  an  affectionate  cry  of 
Vive  Louis  XVIL  when  he  appeared. 
Nothing  kills  credulity.  But  the  play  had 
come  to  an  end.  His  relations  were  there  to 
own  him,  and  the  royalist  lady,  whom  he  had 
£nt  deceived,  was  there  to  denounce  loioi. 
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His  very  accomplices  grew  ailmiimd  of  him, 
and  averred  that  solitary  coiifiiiement  had 
driven  his  majesty  mad.  The  plea  availed 
hira  litUe,  for  the  ugly  faces  of  his  relatives 
decided  and  proved  fatal  to  his  cause.  There 
was  no  mistaJdng  the  likeness.  Every  child, 
youth,  and  man  of  the  Bruneau  stock  had  the 
stamp  of  majesty  upon  them,  if  Maturin  were 
graced  with  royal  features.  Outrageous  was 
tiie  prisoner's  conduct  on  his  trial,  as  ap- 
peared from  the  sentence  finally  pronounced. 
He  was  condemned  to  five  years'  imprison- 
ment, to  pay  a  fine  of  3000  francs,  and  to  a 
further  imprisonment  of  two  years  for  offences 
committed  against  public  morality  in  open 
court.  He  was  also  charged  with  three-fourths 
of  the  expenses  of  the  trial,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  imprisonment  he  was  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  government  When  the 
sentence  was  pronounced,  Bruneau  exclaimed, 
with  mock  gravity, "  Nevertheless  I  am  what 
I  am," — and  everybody  silently  acquiesced 
in  the  justice  of  the  remark.  What  became 
of  Bruneau  histoij  does  not  tell.  His  dream 
ended,  and  public  interest  in  him  ceased, 
when  government  confiscated  the  treasure 
which  folly  had  accumulated  for  him  in  the 
Bank  of  France,  and  carried  out  in  earnest 
the  punishment  which  justice  had  accorded 
him. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  pretended 
Dauphins,  Herr  Neundorf  by  name,  was  a 
watchmaker  by  trade,  and  in  his  way  a  genius 
by  the  srace  of  God.  He  had  married  a 
person  of  humble  circumstances,  by  whom  he 
had  many  children, — he  had  regally  left  them 
to  the  consideration  of  the  public, — and  he 
had  gone  on  his  travels  early  in  life,  like  his 
predecessors,  whose  fate  afforded  him  no 
salutary  warning.  One  only  difficulty  stood 
in  the  way  of  Herr  Neundorf  when  he  com- 
menced business.  He  could  not  speak  French, 
which  was  awkward  enough  in  a  King  of 
France ;  but  thirty  years'  non-residence,  as 
he  himself  naively  asserted,  was  quite  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  that  unfortunate  omission. 
A  clairvoyant  had  seen  the  Dauphin  in  a 
vision.  Herr  Neundorf  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  was  forthwith  pronounced  by  the 
gifted  seer,  "the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
precious  figure  presented  to  him  in  his 
ecstasy."  The  effects  of  the  announcement 
were  immense.  One  has  only  to  be  men- 
tioned. Contributions  flowed  in  to  the  pseudo- 
monarch  at  the  rate  of  fifty  thousand  pounds 
per  annum ! 

Herr  Neundorf  was  not  a  simpleton  like 

the  first  pretender,  nor  a  brute  like  the 

\%QCOTi^.    X^^  \iV9^  «aid  he  was  a  maa  of 
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geninfl.  He  drove  m  the  Champs  Elys^es  a 
splendid  equipage,  and  his  carriage  was 
touchingly  emblazoned  with  the  crest  of  a 
broken  crown.  He  formed  a  little  court,  and, 
living  in  modem  times,  he  caused  a  news- 
paper to  be  established  for  the  adyocacy  of 
nis  claims.  Eespecting  those  claims  there 
could  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  He  had  a 
mark  upon  his  person  which  he  could  show 
in  private,  and  which  was  quite  as  convincing 
as  the  testimony  of  the  mesmerist;  more- 
over, he  had  a  peculiarity  in  his  teeth — the 
same  phenomenon  had  been  remarked  in  the 
living  child- Dauphin,  When  Hen-  Neundorf 
showed  his  molars,  the  adherents  were  per- 
fectly frantic,  and  to  shrink  from  allegiance 
was  denounced  as  high  treason.  Louis 
Philippe  was  on  the  tnrone — an  arch  in- 
triguer, as  the  world  knows.  He  did  not  or- 
der Herr  Neundorf  to  the  Bic^tre,  or  sum- 
mon him  to  trial,  but  he  took  a  surer  way  to 
his  purpose.  He  hired  an  assassin  to  murder 
him !  One  night,  as  the  Duke  of  Normandy 
was  on  his  way  home,  he  was  attacked  •ana 
stabbed  in  the  neck.  So  he  said.  Fortunately, 
the  illustrious  victim  wore  round  his  neck  a 
medal  given  to  him  by  his  sacred  mother, 
Marie  Antoinette ;  he  might  otherwise  have 
been  killed.  As  it  was  he  had  but  a  very 
small  wound  to  show.  But  sympathy  re- 
doubled when  the  Duke  communicated  his 
narrow  escape,  and  money  poured  in  more 
furiously  than  ever.  One  thing  only  affected 
the  Duke's  tender  susceptibility.  His  sister, 
the  Duchess  of  Angoul^me,  was  still  hardened, 
and  would  take  no  more  notice  of  him  than 
she  had  taken  of  his  equally  veracious  prede- 
cessors. To  compensate  himself  for  a  sister's 
loss,  the  good  Dlike  resolved  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  his  sworn  adherents,  and  his  method 
of  proceeding  was  worthy  of  his  whole  career. 
He  had  been  by  a  mistake  brought  up  in  the 
Protestant  faith ;  he  desired  to  be  received 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
The  impressive  ceremony  took  place,  and 


down  came  the  cash  agun  still  more  prodi- 
gally than  before.  Louis  Philippe  had  notb- 
ms  left  for  it  but  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
old  book.  The  police  waited  upon  the  Duke, 
and  respectfully  suggested  prudence  and 
moderation.  The  pohte  hint  was  not  lost 
upon  the  listener.  He  sneaked  at  once  into 
humble  lodgings ;  but  not  keeping  quiet  there, 
he  was  one  day  visited  by  two  official  gentle- 
men who  took  him  out  for  a  walk,  then  for  a 
drive  to  Calais,  and  then  for  a  pleasant  sail 
across  the  water.  The  time  was  1838.  The 
Duke  reached  London  in  safety,  and  had  the 
audacity,  as  soon  as  he  reached  it,  to  write  a 
loving  letter  to  his  sister,  informing  her  of  his 
safe  arrival. 

On  Camberwell  Green  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy established  his  abode,  and  made  fire- 
works. Rockets  were  going  off  in  his  garden 
from  morning  till  night,  and  through  the 
night,  to  the  terror  of  every  house  in  the 
vicinity.  Persecution  followed  the  illustrious 
exile  everywhere.  He  was  indicted  for  a 
nuisance,  obliged  to  break  up  his  abode,  and 
to  seek  another  asylum  in  the  unclean  part 
of  Chelsea.  No  doubt  the  work  of  Louis 
Philippe,  incited  by  the  heartless  and  unnat- 
ural  Duchess  of  Angoul^me. 

At  Chelsea  the  Duke  made  bomb-shells, 
which,  being  found  good,  were  patronized  by 
the  Woolwich  Board  of  Ordnance.  A  shot 
fired  at  him  one  night  by  a  hidden  enemy 
once  more  decided  the  fugitive  to  depart. 
He  withdrew  to  Delft,  the  place  where  Prince 
William  of  Orange  fell  by  an  assassin's  hand, 
and  where  the  would-be  Louis  XVIL  was 
himself  shortly  to  lie.  He  quitted  life  in 
1844 — ^the  last  of  the  impostors.  One  advan- 
tage Neundorf  had  certainly  over  the  other 
two.  Their  origin  was  known ;  his  was  never 
ascertained.  It  men  asserted  he  was  not  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  he  defied  them  to  show 
who  and  what  he  actually  was.  That  secret 
he  took  to  the  grave,  as  worthless  as  the  body 
that  bears  it  company. 


BuTHBDALE. — The  London  News,  speak- 
ing of  Hawthorne's  new  book,  **  Blithedale," 
says :  ''  Hawthorne  is  one  of  the  American 
writers  who  has  been  very  late  in  attaining 
English  reputation,  but  whose  books  by  this 
time  challenge  the  attention  of  all  who  profess 
themselves  to  be  reading  people.    He  is  as 


perfectly  original  in  his  way  as  any  writer  we 
Know.  But  then  it  is  not  a  way  at  all  cal- 
culated (very  luckily  for  him)  to  make  a 
sudden  hit.  For  anything  so  tranquil,  medi- 
tative, deep  and  gentle,  as  his  flow  of  thought- 
ful prose — one  must  go  back  to  earlier 
times." 
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COBONATION  OF  THE  EMPEROR  OP  HAYTI 


.Pobt-au-Pbikox,  Monday,  April  10, 1852. 
Thb  coronation  of  Faustin  I.  took  place 
yesterday.  This  is  an  event  which,  of  course, 
has  been  looked  forward  to  with  great  inter- 
est by  multitudes.  For  several  weeks  past 
very  extensive  preparations  for  it  have  been 
visible  in  all  directions.  The  military  force  at 
the  capital  had  been  greatly  augmented.  The 
principal  nubility  of  the  empire  had  assem- 
bled. The  city  was  full  of  people.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  there  were  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  strangers  at  Port-au-Prince.  An 
immense  tent,  capable  of  holding  probably 
ten  thousand  persons,  had  been  built  upon 
tiie  Champ  de  Mars,  the  decorations  of  which 
were  not  completed  as  late  as  Saturday  night, 
the  I7th  instant.  This  tent  was  constructed 
and  ornamented  with  much  taste.  The  roof 
of  the  nave  was  a  curvature,  in  the  form  of 
an  arch,  the  rafters  of  which  were  ornament- 
ed with  rich  double  hangings,  and  the  sides 
at  the  base  of  the  curvature  hung  with 
wreaths  of  tri-colored  (the  national  colors^ 
tapestry,  richly  fringed,  with  a  splendid  na- 
tional flag  at  each  post.  This  was  entered 
from  the  west  by  a  plank  walk,  about  three 
rods  wide,  extending  from  the  point  where 
the  imperial  carriages  and  those  of  the  no- 
bility were  to  stop,  and  where  also  was  a 
round  tent  of  considerable  magnitude,  bear- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  centre -pole  a  very  large 
sOk  flag.  This  tent  appeared  to  serve  as  a 
sort  of  ante-chamber  for  the  imperial  family, 
as  also  for  the  courtiers  and  ladies  of  honor. 
This  walk,  as  also  the  entire  nave  and  the 
extensive  apartments  assigned  to  the  sena- 
tors, representatives,  consuls,  and  commer- 
cial gentlemen,  together  with  the  musicians' 
gallery,  were  all  carpeted  with  blue  broad- 
cloth, such  as  the  government  uses  for  mili- 
tary coats.  There  was  still  an  immense  space 
to  be  occupied  by  a  portion  of  the  imperial 
guards  and  the  populace,  who  only  had  the 
green  grass  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  to  stand 
upon.  At  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
tent  were  immense  bodies  of  military  formed 
ia  a  hollow  square,  and  thus  protecting 
the  whole  scene  on  every  side.    The  eaaleni 


half  of  the  nave  was  elevated  about  five  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  Catholic  chapel,  with  a  richly  ornamented 
altar  at  the  east  end ;  a  prie-Dieu  (or  desk 
for  their  majesties  to  kneel  and  pray  upon), 
all  covered  with  gold,  except  the  cushion, 
stood  upon  the  north  side  not  far  from  the  al- 
tar ;  and  upon  the  south  side,  still  further  from 
the  altar,  an  elevation  designed  to  represent 
the  imperial  throne,  and  which  their  majesUes 
were  to  occupy  during  a  certain  portion  of 
the  ceremony.  The  seats  placed  upon  this 
elevation  for  the  use  of  their  majesties  were 
two  gold-plated  arm-chairs,  with  high  backs 
splendidly  ornamented  at  the  top,  all  in  ffold 
work.  The  chair  of  the  emperor  was  a  httle 
more  elevated  than  that  of  the  empress,  and 
was  covered  with  an  elevated  canopy,  orna- 
mented with  the  imperial  eagle  and  stars,  all 
in  gold  work.  The  chair  of  the  princesse 
imperiale,  as  also  those  of  the  emperor  s  bro- 
thers, were  of  an  ordinary  kind,  and  were 
placed  lower  than  those  of  their  majesties. 
Behind  the  prie-Dieu  were  also  two  chau^  of 
the  ordinary  form,  but  thoroughly  plated 
with  gold,  and  cushioned  with  rich  purple. 

A  circumstance  somewhat  amusing  hap- 
J3ened  to  me  the  day  before  the  coronation. 
I  was  taking  a  walk  m  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  and  took  the  fancy  to  go  and  see  the  im- 
perial tent.  I  entered  the  plank-walk,  where 
I  met  a  friend,  with  whom  I  approached  the 
entrance  of  the  nave, when  a  military  officer  told 
me  that  it  was  too  late  to  go  in,  as  the  workmen 
had  commenced  their  labor.  But  after  a 
few  moments  he  said  to  me,  "Go  in."  I 
bowed  and  stepped  in.  My  friend  told  me 
afterwards  that  he  overheard  this  officer  say 
to  his  comrades,  that  he  had  done  well 
to  let  me  go  in,  for  very  likely  I  might  be 
one  of  the  family  1  He  was  probably  from 
the  mountains  and  rather  green,  and  judged 
that,  because  I  was  a  foreigner,  I  was  very 
likely  a  prince,  and  therefore  of  necessity 
connected  with  the  imperial  family  I 

A  salute  at  sunset,  and  fire-works  in  the 

evening,  announced  the  approaching  festival. 

\  M\'«QJ&\^\>&\X&^'Ci^Y^^ation.    The  consuls 
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and  other  classes  specially  inyited,  were  re- 
quested to  be  present  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  As  early  as  two  o'clock  the  mili- 
tary forces  were  in  movement,  and  there  was 
little  chance  for  sleeping  more.  I  arrived  on 
the  ground  at  six  o  clock  and  found  already 
a  large  body  of  people  present.  The  apart- 
ment assigned  to  the  commercial  men  and 
to  untitled  strangers  was  so  full  that  I  feared 
to  enter,  on  account  of  the  extreme  heat.  I 
therefore  passed  round  to  the  other  side  of 
the  tent,  and  placed  myself  near  the  balus- 
trade in  the  pit,  which  was  as  yet  but  little 
occupied.  This,  however,  was  a  step  which 
I  had  occasion  bitterly  to  regret  afterwards. 
After  standing  about  an  hour,  the  guards  en- 
tered, and  the  crowd  pressed  in  upon  me  so 
closely  that  I  was  in  a  very  serious  condition 
— hardly  room  to  stand,  and  perhaps  a  great- 
er difficulty  to  leave. 

After  about  another  hour  the  clergy  en- 
tered, with  all  the  pomp  and  show  ot  their 
gaudy  system.  I  hoped,  for  the  sake  of  my 
legs  and  back,  that  I  should  not  be  kept 
standing  much  longer;  but,  alas!  another 
hour  passed  before  the  arrival  of  the  emperor. 
The  empress,  with  a  tiara  upon  her  head,  ap- 
peared first,  under  a  very  highly  ornamented 
canopy.  Her  dress  was  of  cream-colored 
satin,  richly  ornamented  with  gold  lace,  fringe, 
and  other  trappings  to  correspond.  The 
emperor  appeared  with  the  crown  upon  his 
head,  as  if  he  would  show  the  clergy  of  Rome 
that  he  was  not  dependent  upon  them  for  the 
privilege  of  wearing  it. 

But  to  return.  About  nine  o'clock  the 
emperor  appeared.  Cries  loud  and  long  of 
"  Vive  TEmpereur !"  and  the  excitement  con- 
sequent upon  seeing  a  crown  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life,  made  me  forget  for  a  short  time 
my  fatigue.  He  walked  also  under  a  canopy. 
He  carried  the  sceptre  in  his  right  hand, 
which  was  so  long,  that  when  standing  upon 
the  floor  the  eagle  that  surrounded  the  top 
was  higher  than  his  head.  In  his  left  hand, 
also,  he  carried  another  sceptre  of  nearly  the 
same  length,  but  having  no  eagle  upon  it. 
As  I  am  but  a  simple  republican,  I  suppose  I 
shall  not  be  held  responsible  for  not  know- 
ing intuitively  the  meaning  of  all  these 
monarchical  insignia.  I  must  say  that  he 
looked  very  well,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  a 
crown  sits  as  well  over  his  chubby  and 
cheerful  face,  as  it  would  over  the  long,  mous- 
tached  and  dastardly  visage  that  the  paint- 
ers give  to  Louis  Napoleon.  The  emperor's 
dress,  or  rather  (to  forget  for  a  moment  the 
crown)  that  portion  of  it  which  covered  the 
lower  part  of  his  humanity,  was  embroidered 


pumps,  apparently  of  white  satin,  ornament- 
ed with  ffolden  stars ;  a  tunic  of  light-colored 
satin,  richly  adorned  with  gold  lace,  tinselled 
fringe,  <&c.,  and  reaching,  fringe  and  all,  near- 
ly to  his  feet ;  a  purple  mantle,  richly  set  with 
golden  stars,  and  surmounted  with  an  ermine 
cape  of  great  beauty. 

Thus  attired,  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
mounted  the  steps  to  the  chapel,  and  ad- 
vancing to  the  altar,  placed  their  crowns 
upon  their  prie-Dieu,  except  that  the  Em- 
press kept  the  wreath,  said  to  be  studded 
with  diamonds,  upon  her  head,  after  which 
they  seated  themseves  at  their  prie-Dieu. 
The  services  were  now  fully  commenced. 
These  I  need  not  describe,  as  they  were  such 
as  are  common  in  Catholic  churches  on  simi- 
lar occasions.  And  for  myself,  not  being 
able  any  longer  to  see  their  Majesties,  seated 
at  their  prie-Dieu,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  courtiers  that  thronged  the  chapel, 

I  began  to  think  very  seriously  again  of  my 
fatigue,  and  concluded  that  I  must  seek  some 
way  of  changing  my  position.  Finally,  at 
about  10  o'clock,  having  already  stood  four 
hours  constantly,  I  worked  my  way  through 
the  crowd,  and  succeeded  to  get  outside  of 
the  tent.  I  now  made  my  way  to  the  other 
side,  and  after  some  effort,  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  merchants'  quarters.  Here  for 
some  time  I  was  laboring  in  fruitless  attempts 
to  see  their  Majesties,  when,  at  near  11 
o'clock,  I  obtained  a  seat  upon  a  balustrade, 
where  I  obtained  a  view  of  their  Majesties' 
heads,  they  being  still  seated  at  their  prie- 
Dieu,  The  service  seemed  excessively  long, 
and  multitudes  were  desirous  of  seeing  it 
come  to  a  close,  when,  to  our  great  relief,  at 

II  o'clock,  they  rose  from  their  seats,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  altar,  where  the  Emperor  re- 
ceived his  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  Vicar- 
General,  and  placed  it  upon  his  own  head,  as 
also  the  tiara  of  the  Empress,  which  he  placed 
upon  her  head.  The  Emperor  did  not  seem 
entirely  at  his  ease  with  the  crown  upon  his 
head.  It  seemed  rather  heavy,  and  he  occa- 
sionally raised  his  hand  to  steady  it.  They 
were  now  conducted  in  state  to  the  throne, 
where,  after  being  properly  seated,  the  Em- 
press at  the  right  of  his  Majesty,  and  the 
Princess  still  lower,  the  Imperial  mantle 
spread  over  the  back  of  the  Emperor's  chair, 
the  sceptres  in  his  hands,  he  now  received 
extraordinary  cheers,  loud  and  long,  of 
"  Vive  I'Empereur !"  Thus  the  preliminaries 
and  the  great  act  itself,  of  the  coronation, 
have  been  somewhat  minutely  described.  I 
need  not  describe  in  detail  the  ceremonies 
which  succeeded ;  their  rising  u^  and  %v<;.<ki^% 
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down,  tbfl  obeiunce  of  the  coartiere,  of  the 
masses,  the  meaning  of  which  was  probably 
poorly  vnderetood,  even  by  those  who  chant- 
ed them,  nor  of  Bereml  other  el  aterat  of 
leS8  importance,  which  filled  up  the  time  un- 
til 12  o'clock,  when  their  Majesties  retired. 

There  were  also  very  mnny  other  things, 
which  may  be  considered  as  matter  of  course 
in  such  ceremonies,  of  which  I  have  made  no 
mention,  such  as  the  frequent  discharee  of 
CMinon,  the  martial  music  from  hundreds  of 
fifes,  drums,  cymbals,  horns,  and  trumpets, 
brass  bands,  singing  of  the  ch<nr,  as  aleo  the 


mnuo  from  great  nombera  of  violins  aoeom- 
panied  with  boss,  Ac.  The  Imperial  family 
now  entered  the  Imperial  carriage,  drawn  t^ 
eight  light-colored  horaea,  and  acatleriog 
money  among  the  crowd,  they  made  their 
nay  to  the  Imperial  Palace. 

Brilliant  fireworks,  with  other  demonstra- 
tions of  great  joy,  occupied  the  masses  dur- 
ing the  evening.  We  understand  there  is  to 
be  a  cessation  of  business  for  eight  days,  ac- 
companied with  eztraordinary  demonstratkuu 
of  public  joy. 


LORD    JEFFREY    AND    THE    EDINBURGH   REVIEW.* 


The  yonnff  glories  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view "  have  lecome  matter  of  history.  The 
time  is  passed  when  it  enjoyed  such  a  mo- 
nopoly of  popularity  among  periodicals  that 
a  satirist  (himself  a  Londoner)  introducv^d 
Gififord  complaining  that 


It  is  not  merely  that  years  and  reflection  have 
brought  men  to  form  a  more  coirect  estimate 
of  the  talent  or  genius  displayed  in  the  "  Re- 
view :"  in  fact  the  old  original  "  Edinburgh 
Review  "  has  neariy  been  forgotten.  Its  tone, 
materially  "  modified  "  (as  Lord  Derby  might 
express  himself)  before  Jeffrey  resigned  the 
editorial  office,  has  since  entirely  changed. 
Be  the  alteration  for  better  or  for  worse,  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review  "  of  our  days  has  scarce- 
ly anything  in  common  with  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review  "  which  was  (literally)  kicked  into  the 
street  by  the  Enrl  of  Buchan,  and  nhich  first 
taught  Byron  to  write  poetry  by  putting  him 
in  a  passion.  Of  that  "  Edinburgh  Review  " 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  existing  genera- 
tion of  the  reading  public  knows  nothing. 
They  have  enough  to  do  to  keep  themselves 
au  coarant  of  the  perennial  stream  of  peri- 
odical literature ;  they  have  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination  to  study  its  antiquities. 


•  Li/<  of  Lord  Jtfrey,  vilh  a  Btltctim  from  hi, 
CorreipoiultiKt.  By  Lord  Cockburn.  one  of  the 
Jadget  of  Ibe  Court  of  SesuDU  in  Scotlud.  In  3 
Fob    Ediabaigb, 


I  The  life  of  Jeffrey  by  Lord  Cockburn  will 
affect  very  differently  two  different  classes  of 
readers.  Those  who  are  old  enough  to  have 
been  contemporaries  of  the  "  Edinbnrgh  Re- 
view's "  days  of  novelty,  freshness,  and  pet- 
ulnnce,  will  feel  themselves  carried  back  to 
an  era  of  literary  productiveness  and  power, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  present  appears 
to  then  tame  and  common-place  ;  to  the  times 
when  poems  by  Byron,  Moore,  Wordsworth, 
and  Crabbe,  and  novels  by  Edgeworth,  and 
Maturin,  and  Godwin,  and  Scott,  were  issu- 
ing in  rapid  succession  from  the  press  ;  when 
Sharon,  Turner,  Hallam,  and  Mackintosh,  in 
the  department  of  history,  Malthus,  Ricardo, 
Mill,  and  Bentham,  in  that  of  mental  and 
economical  science,  Jeffrey,  Soulhey,  and 
Hflilitt,  in  criticism,  were  in  the  fulness  of 
their  productive  vigor.  The  works  of  these 
writers  were  caught  up  with  an  avidity  of 
which  a  generation  gorged  since  childhood 
with  cheap  and  useful  publirations  can  have 
no  conception.  As  yet  railroads  were  not, 
but  the  rivalry  for  "  mail-coach  copies  "  was 
intensely  eager.  Poems  and  works  of  prose, 
fiction  or  imagination,  and  the  two  Reviews, 
went  off  in  editions  of  ten,  twenty,  thirty 
thousands,  in  a  few  days.  The  eagemeBS 
with  which  their  publication  was  looked  for, 
the  impetuosity  with  which  the  public  scram- 
bled for  them,  rivalled  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
crowds  which  in  the  time  of  the  Peninsular 
war  blocked  up  the  streets  of  every  provin- 
cial town,  when  day  after  day  mail-coaches, 
,ii\^V&%1g&  ^TQudl^  flymg,  brought  oews  of 
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battles  fonght  and  won.  The  intense  vitality 
aroused  throughout  the  whole  British  com- 
munity by  the  country's  great  internecine 
duel  with  Bonaparte,  seemed  to  communi- 
cate itself  to  the  national  intellect  and  imag- 
ination as  well.  In  politics,  science,  poetry, 
art,  it  was  a  period  of  feverish  animation, 
in  which  men  achieved  what  in  moods  of  so- 
ber health  would  have  been  beyond  their 
power. 

For  the  younger  generation  who  are  sep- 
arated from  the  latest  of  these  days  by  a 
gulf  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  years — who 
have  been  too  intent  upon  reform-bill  and 
anti-corn-law  agitations,  upon  the  labors  of  a 
society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  other  promotions  of  cheap,  useful  litera- 
ture, to  have  time  or  interest  to  spare  for 
what  occupied  the  minds  of  their  predeces- 
sors, the  life  of  Jeffrey  will  present  much  that 
is  obscure.  The  epoch  of  his  literary  activity 
is  already  too  remote  to  admit  of  its  story 
being  told  by  mere  allusions  to  persons,  inci- 
dents, and  controversies,  of  which  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  living  public  know  noth- 
ing ;  and  yet  so  many  of  the  actors  in  these 
scenes  survive,  that  delicacy  checks  the  com- 
municativeness of  the  biographer.  The  mi- 
nute and  garrulous  diligence  of  a  Pepys  or  a 
Bos  well  is  needed  to  impart  fulness  and  char- 
acteristic resemblance  to  the  personal  history 
of  authors  and  their  associates ;  and  nothing 
short  of  a  Boswell's  placid,  self-complacent, 
obtuse,  utter  incapacity  to  feel  or  suspect 
that  his  gossiping  revelations  violated  the 
sanctity  of  domestic  seclusion,  could  enable 
any  man  to  publish  a  work  like  his  so  soon 
after  the  death  of  his  hero. 

The  literary  history  of  Jeffrey  and  his 
contemporaries  labors  under  another  disad- 
vantage, in  addition  to  this  of  its  being  too 
remote  for  living  interest,  too  near  for  the  un- 
restricted communication  warranted  by  the 
disappearance  of  all  from  this  mortal  scene 
whose  feelings  might  be  hurt  by  too  faithful 
a  record  of  their  sayings  and  doings.  It  is  a 
local,  a  provincial  history — the  history  of  a 
literature  which,  though,  possessing  a  distinct 
character  of  its  own,  was  in  a  great  measure 
a  parasitical  plant,  rooted  in  the  great  litera- 
tui^  of  England,  and  deriving  sap  and  nour- 
ishment from  it.  It  wants  breadth  and  com- 
pleteness in  itself,  to  interest  the  reader  not 
prepossessed  in  its  favor  by  local  relations. 

And  yet  there  is  a  peculiar  and  piquant 
flavor — racy  of  the  soil  from  which  it  sprung 
— about  the  Scotch  dr  more  properly  the  Ed- 
inburgh school  of  literature,  that  would  ren- 
der a  nistory  of  it— confined  within  moder- 


ate limits— <surious  and  attractive.    The  na- 
tionality of  Scotland  long  survived  the  Un- 
ion.    It  had  laws  and  a  great  legal  corpora- 
tion, a  church  and  a  system  of  universities 
and  parish  schools,  an  electoral  system — ^in 
short,  a  complete  civil  organization  within  it- 
self, entirely  different  from  that  of  England, 
and  of  which  the  mainsprings  all  centered  in 
Edinburgh.     Edinburgh  therefore  continued 
to  be  a  capital  in  so  far  as  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  Scotland  were  concerned,  though  de- 
nied all  participation  in  the  great  imperial 
movements  of  the  state  into  which  it  was  in- 
corporated.    It  had  its  own  noblesse  de  la 
robe,  was  the  residence  of  the  most  active 
and  influential  leaders  in  the  church  courts, 
had  a  university  in  which  the  young  aspir- 
ants to  admission  among  the  said  nwlesse  de 
la  robe  and  into  the  church  were  trained,  and 
upon  which  a  flourishing  school  of  medicine 
had  been  engrafted.     There  was  enough  of 
active  business  in  Edinburgh  to  develop  high 
practical  talents,  and  enable  men  to  acquire 
considerable  fortunes.   The  gentlemen  of  the 
learned  professions  afforded  a  substitute  for 
the  Scotch  aristocracy  who  had  followed  the 
court  to  London ;  they  were  indeed,  many  of 
them,  cadets  of  that  aristocracy ;  and  some 
of  its  least  afiluent  members  still  lingered 
among  them.     The  rising  manufacturers  of 
Scotland  had  seated  themselves  in  the  west 
and  the  north-east ;  they  came  not  near  Ed- 
inburgh.    The  intellectual  and  social  tone 
developed  in  such  circumstances,  suggested 
some  racy  sketches  to  Smollett  in  his  *'  Hum- 
phry Clinker,"  and  has  been  turned  to  rich 
account  by  Scott  in  his  novels.     Additional 
illustrative  matter  is  scattered  through  the 
"  Lockhart  Papers,"  the  letter- press  attached 
to  the  collected  works  of  Kay,  the  Edinburgh 
caricaturist,  and  the  biographies  of  various 
literary  celebrities  of  "Auld  Reekie."     It  is 
essentially  Scotch,  with  a  strong   tinge  de- 
rived from  the  English  literature  of  the  age 
of  Queen  Anne  on  one  side,  and  from  the 
French  literature  of  the  Voltairian  era  on  the 
other.     Hume,  Smith,  and  Black,  are  men 
who  have  given  a  new  impulse  and  direction 
to  the  science  both  of  their  own  and  other 
countries ;  but  apart  from  them  the  litUrO' 
teurs  of  Edinburgh  have  been  mainly  charac- 
terized by  a  certain  acuteness  and  shrewd- 
ness, a  carefulness  of  finish  rather  priggish 
than  elegant,  and  by  the  narrowness  of  range 
and  inclination  to  dogmatize  inseparable  from 
a  provincial  literature.    The  preponderating 
influence  of  the  church  and  the  law  tended 
to  aggravate  these  characteristic  defects.  The 
social  tone  of  Edinburgh  was  not  mnft\&. 
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like  its  literature.  The  puritanism  of  its  min- 
isters and  their  kirk  sessions,  and  the  ped- 
antry of  its  lawyers,  rendered  it  formal ;  pride 
of  pedigree,  the  absence  of  mercantile  enter- 
prise, and  addiction  to  literary  pursuits,  im- 
parted to  it  an  aristocratic  dignity  and  chiv- 
alry ;  the  prevalent  narrowness  of  the  citi- 
zens' incomes  perpetuated  a  considerable 
amount  of  slatternliness  in  their  domestic  ar- 
rangements and  tavern  indulgences ;  and 
the  recalcit ration  of  independent  minds  and 
tempers  against  the  rigid  domination  of  the 
kirk,  was  apt  to  degenerate  into  defiance  of 
all  decorum. 

Such  was  Edinburgh,  literary  and  social, 
from  the  time  of  Duncan  Forbes  to  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the  age  of  Scott, 
Jeffrey  and  Chalmers,  was  a  transition  era. 
Influences  were  then  at  work  which  have 
gone  far  to  eliminate  the  peculiar  features  of 
Scotch  society,  and  assimilate  it  more  closely 
to  that  of  England.  The  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  classes  have  risen  in  wealth 
and  influence ;  doctrines  of  mercantile  law, 
and  forms  of  legal  procedure  adopted  from 
England,  have  modified  or  superseded  great 
part  of  the  old  law  of  Scotland ;  the  internal 

.  struggles  of  the  kirk  have  shaken  it  from  its 
supremacy ;  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831-2  has 
revolutionized  the  political  relations  of  Scot- 
land. The  records  of  the  period  during 
which  these  changes  were  elaborating  is  a 
curious  chapter  in  the  intellectual  and  social 
history  of  Scotland.  The  materials  for  this 
chapter  still  lie  in  a  great  measure  scattered 
and  dispersed.  Already,  however,  some  val- 
uable contributions  to  it  have  been  made 
patent  to  the  public.  The  most  recent  are 
the  **  Life  of  Jeftrey,"  by  Lord  Cockburn, 
and  the  "  Memoirs  of  Chalmers,'^  by  his  son- 
in-law,  Dr.  Hanna.  These,  together  with 
Lockhart's  "  Memoirs  of  Scott,"  which  have 
now  been  some  ten  or  twelve  years  common 
property,  afford  various  curious  peeps  into 
the  literary  activity  of  Scotland  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  the  so- 
cial relations  from  which  it  took  its  direction 
and  peculiar  character ;  and  the  changes  it 
has  wrought  in  public  opinion  and  sentiment. 
Scott,  Jeffrey,  Chalmers,  have  achieved  a 
reputation,  their  writings  have  exercised  an 
influence  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
country ;  but  to  understand  the  men  and 
their  works  thoroughly  they  require  to  be 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  society  of 
which  they  formed  a  part. 

The  biographer  of  Jeffrey  possesses  some 
hi^h  and  rare  qualities  for  the  performance 

<d  the  task  that  has  devolved  upon  him. 


For  half  a  century  he  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated with  the  hero  of  his  narrative — his 
friendly  rival  in  the  contest  for  professional 
distinction — the  loved  associate  of  his  hourR 
of  relaxation — the  faithful  partner  t>f  the  po- 
litical proscription  of  his  earlier,  and  the  po- 
litical triumph  of  his  later  years.  Henry 
Cockburn  has  been  endowed  by  nature  with 
talents  and  qualities  to  which  a  certain  con- 
stitutional indolence  has  perhaps  prevented 
him  from  doing  full  justice.  Of  a  cordial 
and  affectionate  disposition ;  seeing  through 
the  characters  of  men  with  an  intuitive  saga- 
city ;  capable  of  reasoning  clearly  and  tersely 
on  all  practical  questions ;  gifted  with  an 
earnest,  impressive,  pathetic  eloquence  in  his 
graver  moods,  with  an  unsurpassed  play  of 
quaint,  grave  humot  in  his  merrier ;  no  man 
could  be  better  qualified  to  know  and  portray 
Jeffrey,  as  a  distinguished  man  can  only  be 
known  and  portrayed  by  the  discriminating 
love  of  a  kindred  mind ;  by  one  who  shrinks 
not  from  telling  the  whole  truth,  but  always 
in  a  reverential  and  affectionate  spirit.  An 
exaggerated  tone  of  provincial  patriotism — 
partly  sincere,  partly  affected — in  which  Lord 
Cockburn  is  pleased  to  indulge  when  expa- 
tiating on  the  merits  of  Edinburgh  and  Jef- 
frev,  is  rather  a  recommendation  than  other- 
wise.  It  adds  to  the  interest  of  his  book, 
while  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  the  due 
allowance  for  prepossessions  so  frankly  and 
ostentatiously  avowed.  But  a  reluctance  to 
reawaken  old  grudges  and  angry  feelings  has 
led  Lord  Cockburn  to  dismiss  with  a  mere 
allusion,  some  passages  in  the  political  career 
of  Jeffrey  which  were  necessary  to  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  man  and  his  time.  And 
possibly  anxiety  to  preserve  the  due  stateli- 
ness  and  dignity  of  a  Lord  of  Session  has 
prevented  Lord  Cockburn  from  recording 
some  characteristic  traits  of  the  society  of 
which  Jeffrey  formed  the  centre,  which  no 
one  could  have  done  more  felicitously,  had 
he  seen  fit.  Lord  Cockburn's  ability  to  sym- 
pathize with,  and  participate  in,  the  abandon 
of  the  social  hour,  when  men's  characters 
display  themselves  most  truly,  cannot  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who  will  turn  to  his  ex- 
quisite sketch  of  that  most  grotesque  of  law- 
yers, John  Clark.  But  all  his  other  charac- 
ters— Sir  Henry  and  Sir  James  Moncrieff,  Sir 
James  Gibson  Craig,  <kc.,  if  they  partake — 
as  has  not  unjustly  been  said  of  them^-of 
the  weighty  sagacity  of  Clarendon,  partake 
also  of  his  skilled  diplomatic  reserve.  The 
personages,  in  short,  who  figure  in  the  pages 
of  Lord  Cockburn  are  always  arrayed  in  their 
drawing-room  attire,  and  speaking  and  act- 
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ing  with  drawing-room  punctilio.  Yet  they 
could  and  did  unbend — in  a  manner,  it  might 
be,  as  Samuel  Johnson  did  at  the  Mitre  ; 
and  Lord  Cockbum  could  have  told  some- 
thing of  their  *' high -jinks"  without  dero- 
gating from  their  characters.  Sydney  Smith 
understood  this  when,  on  his  last  visit  to 
Edinburgh,  he  insisted  upon  carrying  a  party 
of  ladies  to  one  of  the  few  remaining  parlors 
with  sanded  floors,  below  the  level  of  the 
High-street,  in  which  oysters  were  still  con- 
sumed, in  order  to  show  them  how  Jeffrey 
and  he  enjoyed  themselves  when  as  yet  the 
"  Edinburgh  Review  "  was  not.  A  hint,  for 
example,  at  the  close  of  one  of  Jeffrey's  let- 
ters to  Mrs.  Rutherford — •'  M'Bean  has  just 
renewed  his  wig,  and  iopks  as  young  as  a 
viper  who  has  just  cast' his  enamelled  skin" 
— might  have  recalled,  to  Lord  Cockburn's 
recollection  a  characteristic  scene  of  '*  weel 
timed  daffin,"  in  the  gorgeously  ornamented 
drawing-room  of  an  ambitious  and  rising 
W.  S. 

The  truth  is  that,  grave  or  gay,   Lord 
Cockburn  deals  too   much   in   abstractions 
and  generals  to  convey  a  perfect  or  satisfac- 
tory notion  of  what  Jeffrey  was.     Jeffrey's 
writings  are  almost  as  much  below  his  real 
powers,  as  we  learn  from  Boswell  that  John- 
son's were.     Even  the  speeches  delivered  by 
Jeffrey  on  important  occasions — or  what  he 
and  his  friends  deemed  such — are  insufficient 
to  explain  his  really  deserved  reputation  for 
subtle,  and  brilliant,  and  vivacious  ingenuity. 
Whether  <vriting  or  speaking,  conscious  ef- 
fort shackled  his  genius,  or  led  him  to  smoth- 
er it  beneath  a  superfluous  load  of  redundant 
verbiage.     His  very  letters  to  those  of  his 
correspondents  with  whom  he  felt  most  at 
ease,  are  not  altogether  free  from  this  latter 
defect,  though  they  contain  many  delicious 
indications  of  the  real  Jeffrey.     He  did  most 
justice  to  himself  in  familiar  conversation,  or 
while  pleading  some  case  in  the  courts  of 
law,  to  which  he  attached  little  importance. 
On  such  occasions  ho  gave  the  reins  to  the 
spontaneous  flow  of  his  thought  and  fancy ; 
and  the  result  was  inimitable.     The  secret  of 
this  peculiarity — through  which  it  came  that 
he  was  great  on  unimportant  occasions,  and 
too  often  the  reverse  on  great  occasions — is 
sufficiently  apparent  from  Lord  Cockburn's 
narrative. 

The  life  of  Jeffrey  falls  naturally  into  three 
divisions  : — the  preparatory  stage,  during 
which  he  was  educating  himself,  from  his 
birth  in  1773,  till  the  appearance  of  the  first 
number  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  in  1802 ; 
the  stage  of  successful  effort  and  growing 
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reputation  from  1802  till  his  resignation  of 
the  editorship  of  the  review  in  1829;  the 
stage  of  comparative  failure  in  official  life, 
embracing  the  close  of  his  career.     In  the 
first  of  these  stages  we  find  him  animated 
by  a  precocious  ambition  of  literary  distinc- 
tion, incessantly  reading  and  writing  ;  read- 
ing books  so  numerous  and  so  various  as  to 
indicate   the   absence  of   a  preponderating 
taste  or  talent  for  any  one  special  field  of  in- 
tellectual effort ;  writing  so  unintermittingly 
that  the  development  of  the  faculty  of  ex- 
pression advanced  far  before  the  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  thought.     The  conse- 
quences of  his  inversion  of  the  natural  order 
in  the  unfolding  of  his  mind,  may  be  traced 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  after  career. 
He   never  thoroughly  mastered    any    one 
branch  of  knowledge.     He  originated  no  new 
opinions,  or  trains  of  thought.     His  mind 
had  no  power  of  setting  itself  in  motion,  or 
choosing  its  own  course  ;  it  required  to  be 
impelled  by  the  suggestions  of  some  book, 
some  cause  given  him  to  plead,  some  topic 
started  in  conversation.     To  such  sugges- 
tions both  intellect  and  fancy  responded  with 
amazing    promptitude  and   exuberant   fer- 
tility.    His  perceptions,  though   not  deep, 
and  embracing  no  wide  scope,  were  quick 
and   clear.     He   readily  apprehended   iso- 
lated propositions,   devised   lucid  and  stri- 
king  expressions  of   them,  and  illustrated 
them  by  copious  analogies.     As  a  critic  he 
.  was  unsatisfactory,  from  his  inability  to  at-* 
tain  to  first  principles,  or  combine  them  into 
a  system.     His  mind,  preoccupied  by  theo- 
retical formulsd,  devised  while  his  powers  of 
expression  were  yet  in  advance  of  his  pow-. 
ers  of  thought,  was  almost  impervious  to  the 
thoughts  and  images  presented  in  the  wri- 
tings of  others.     His  reviews  of  poets  in  par- 
ticular are  little  more  than  ingenious  exposi- 
tions of  certain  preconceived  canons  of  taste 
and  condemnations  of  all  that  is   inconsis- 
tent, or  that  he  believes  to  be  inconsistent 
with  them.     There  is  much  that  is  plausible, 
or  even  true,  in  his  reviews  of  Scott,  Words- 
worth, and  others ;  but  it  is  in  general  quite 
irrelevant  to  the  poems  ostensibly  under  con- 
sideration.    It  might  have  been  said  with 
equal  propriety  a  propos  of  any  other  poem, 
and  has  no  bearing  on  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  one  he  professes  to  be  criticising.     He 
controverted  the  theories  of  poetical  criticism 
enounced   in   the   prefaces  of  Wordsworth, 
Southey,  or  Coleridge,  as  he  would  have 
controverted  the  opinions  expressed  by  any 
preceding  speaker  in  the  Speculative  Society, 
simply  as  an  exercise  of  dialectiic  v^<s|^'^ss^^ 
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Their  poetry— or  the  poetry  of  any  of  hU 
oOQtemporaries  but  Crabbe — he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  felt  or  understood,  or  made 
any  effort  to  feel  or  understand.  Where  he 
has  to  deal  with  the  works  of  systematic 
thinkers,  like  Bentham  or  Stewart,  or  with 
an  abstract  principle,  like  Parliamentary  Law 
Reform,  he  is  equally  at  sea.  He  throws 
out  a  number  of  brilliant  and  ingenious 
thoughts,  but  never  arrives  at  any  definite  or 
satisfactory  conclusion.  His  best  reviews  are 
those  in  which  he  has  to  deal  with  novels, 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  domestic  life, 
with  books  of  travel,  memoirs,  and  collec- 
tions of  letters.  He  is  then  able  to  expatiate, 
lu trammelled  by  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing a  principle  ;  and  he  goes  on,  pleased  him- 
self and  pleasing  others,  throwing  out  innu- 
merable just  and  striking  remarks  on  social 
usages  and  maxims,  and  innumerable  play- 
ful and  beautiful  images.  He  was,  in  fact, 
better  qualified  for  becoming  a  graceful  and 
instructive  essayist,  in  the  manner  of  Steele 
or  Addison,  than  for  playing  the  part  of  a 
critic.  Two  things  only  prevented  him  from 
attaining  lo  the  felicity  of  these  writers — 
the  cumbrous  and  inappropriate  form  of  the 
review,  assumed  by  his  essays,  and  the  habit 
of  indulging  in  verbiage,  contracted  by  his 
precocious  habits  of  incessant  composition. 

The  same  qualities  which  characterized 
his  writings  pervaded  his  forensic  and  collo- 
quial efforts,  were  there  more  perfectly  ap- 
propriate, and  even  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cess and  eflBcacy  of  the  former.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  advocate  is  to  present  the  case 
of  his  client  in  as  plausible  a  shape  as  his 
client  would  do  for  himself  were  he  able. 
He  has  no  abstract  principle  to  discover  or 
establish  :  he  has  to  take  for  granted  some 
maxim  of  positive  law,  and  so  to  arrange 
and  state  his  facts,  that  his  dialectic  skill 
may  be  able  to  convince  the  judge  that  it  is 
applicable  to  them.  Distinct  conceptions 
leading  to  clear  expression,  habits  of  neat 
and  perspicuous  arrangement,  a  tenacious 
memory  to  retain  the  maxims  of  the  positive 
law,  and  the  statutes  or  judicial  decisions  in 
which  it  is  contained,  an  extensive  and  varied 
range  of  not  very  profound  general  know- 
ledge to  supply  apt  and  pleasing  illustra- 
tions, self-possession  and  ready  command  of 
language — these  are  the  requisites  of  the  fo- 
rensic orator.  And  all  these  Jeffrey  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree.  His  knowledge 
of  law  could  not  be  said  to  be  either  pro- 
found or  systematic,  but  the  tenacity  of  his 
memory  was  inconceivable.  He  never  forgot 
A  case,  judgment  or  statute,  that    he  had 
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once  examined.  When  an  agent  addressed 
him  suddenly  in  the  Parliament  House  about 
any  cause  to  which  his  attention  had  not  re- 
cently been  turned,  he  might  hesitate  for  a 
moment,  but  the  mention  of  one  precedent 
recalled  all  the  rest,  and  he  was  immediately 
as  much  au/ait  of  the  question  as  if  he  had 
just  risen  from  studying  it.  A  sound  prac- 
tical judgment,  and  a  nabitual  dexterity  in 
making  the  most  of  what  he  knew,  enabled 
him  to  turn  his  desultory  and  incomplete  ac- 
quaintance with  the  law  of  his  country  to 
better  account  in  pleading  than  many  sound- 
er and  more  learned  lawyers.  In  aid  of  these 
qualities  came  his  talent  for  lucid  narrative, 
the  range  of  illustration  which  his  extensive 
miscellaneous  reading  had  supplied,  a  light 
natural  grace  of  thought  not  the  less  piquant 
that  it  sometimes  bordered  on  flippancy  or 
petulance,  above  all,  an  intense  vitality  that 
seemed  to  pervade  his  whole  being,  making 
his  ideas  as  they  arose  more  like  realities 
than  their  types.  His  redundant  vocabulary 
was  here  rather  an  advantage  than  other- 
wise. The  first  word  that  o&red  itself  was 
caught  at,  then  another  that  seemed  more 
appropriate  was  allowed  to  let  fall,  a  third 
or  even  a  fourth  might  be  suggested.  Every 
additional  word  presented  its  corresponding 
idea  in  a  new  and  clearer  light ;  the  auditors 
felt  their  apprehensions  grow  more  distinct 
along  with  those  of  the  speaker ;  they  were 
enlisted  as  associates  in  the  process  by  which 
he  was  clearing  up  his  own  ideas.  They  in- 
sensibly and  unconsciously  adopted  his  ratio- 
cinations, and  while  following  his  lead  ap- 
peared to  be  working  out  his  conclusions  as 
their  own.  Their  judgments  were  fascina- 
ted, enthralled,  led  captive.  The  same 
witchery  pervaded  his  social  conversation, 
the  only  difference  was  that,  as  a  pleader, 
while  pleasing  he  was  still  more  convincing, 
as  a  companion  he  pleased  more  than  he 
convinced. 

This  very  peculiar  conformation  of  intellect 
and  fancy  was  combined  with  a  disposition 
almost  feminine  both  in  its  beauties  and  its 
faults.  The  exquisite  moral  purity  that  ani- 
mates all  the  writings  of  Jeffrey  pervaded  his 
conversation  also.  He  shrunk  from  grossness 
like  a  fine-minded  woman.  Allied  to  this 
was  a  lively  sympathy  and  delicate  regard 
for  the  feelings  of  others.  His  sense  of  what 
is  just  and  honorable  was  rigorous,  his  benev- 
olence large.  All  these  are  qualities  in  which 
women  are  generally  found  to  excel ;  and  he 
combined  with  them  that  love  of  pleasing, 
sometimes  seducing  into  flattery,  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  sex.     But  he  had  also  much 
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of  their  irresolation  and  disposition  to  be 
guided  by  more  robust,  though  not  more 
elevated  or  worthy  natures.  This  weakness 
is  apparent  in  his  early  correspondence  about 
the  Review,  where  he  frequently  apologizes 
for  something  that  has  appeared  in  it  as  the 
result  of  his  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
some  impetuous  contributor  against  his  own 
better  judgment.  It  kept  him  through  life 
rather  an  ornament  than  a  leader  of  the  po- 
litical party  to  which  he  attached  himself ;  a 
kind  of  constitutional  chief  placed  in  the  van 
by  his  colleagues  when  they  wished  to  make 
a  good  appearance,  and  treated  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public  with  the  utmost  deference, 
though  in  fact  he  had  received  his  cue  from 
these  same  deferential  gentlemen  behind  the 
scenes.  This  in6rmity  of  purpose,  conGrmed 
by  advancing  years,  became  painfully  appar- 
ent after  he  entered  upon  official  life,  and 
rendered  that  point  of  his  career  distasteful 
to  himself,  disappointing  and  even  humiliat- 
ing to  his  admirers. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  this  analysis, 
Jeffrey  enjoyed  a  twofold  reputation.  One 
was  the  result  of  personal  knowledge  and 
observation  of  his  intrinsic  qualities,  his 
graceful  vivacity,  acute  perceptions,  playful 
fancy,  purity,  generosity,  honor.  It  was  just, 
and  cherished  sincerely  and  affectionately  by 
all  who  knew  him.  The  other  was  the  result 
of  his  position ;  the  not  unnaturnl  tendency 
of  those  who  saw  him  only  from  a  distance 
to  attribute  to  him — the  visible  and  perma- 
nent representative  of  the  "Edinburgh  Re- 
view,"— almost  all  its  merits,  as  they  held 
him  responsible  for  all  its  faults.  This  Jef- 
frey of  the  wider  public  was  a  very  different 
person  from  the  real  Jeffrey :  a  much  more 
powerful  and  accomplished,  but  a  much  less 
amiable  man.  The  intense  love  borne  to  him 
by  his  intimate  associates,  however,  and  the 
veneration  with  which  his  countrymen  are 
accustomed  to  regard  a  successful  barrister, 
came  even  here  to  aland  him  in  good  stead, 
and  keep  even  the  grim  Eidolon  of  the  *'  Edin- 
burgh Review"  as  popular  as  the  real  Francis 
Jeffrey. 

Yet  properly  speaking  it  was  only  as  editor 
of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  that  Jeffrey  was 
a  public  character — that  his  personality  must 
to  a  certain  extent  interest  those  who  neither 
moved  in  his  immediate  circle  nor  lived  in 
his  day.  It  was  therefore  a  sufficiently  ludi- 
crous, though  not  singular  perversity,  on  the 
part  of  himself  and  Lord  Cockburn,  that  they 
appear  all  along  to  have  been  rather  ashamed 
of  this  connection.  When  Jeffrey  and  his 
friends  first  projected  the  "  Edinburgh  Be- 
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view,''  they  were  proudly  resolute  not  to 
accept  any  pecuniary  recompense  for  their 
labors.  When  the  good  sense  of  Sydney 
Smith  convinced  them  that  except  as  a  fair 
commercial  enterprise  —  proceeding  on  the 
principle  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his 
hire — the  work  had  no  chance,  and  that  with 
good  pay  to  contributors  it  must  succeed,  it 
was  only  after  some  misgivings  and  hesitation 
that  Jeffrey  condescended  to  become  its  sal- 
aried editor.  Even  so  late  as  1827  he 
appears  to  have  been  dubious  whether  his 
editorial  character  did  not  compromise  his 
gentility.  In  that  year  he  wrote  to  Lord 
Cockburn  :  "  From  the  very  first  I  have  been 
anxious  to  keep  clear  of  any  tradesman-like 
concern  in  the  '  Review,'  and  to  confine  my- 
self pretty  strictly  to  intercourse  with  gentU' 
tnen  only,  even  as  contributors.  It  would 
vex  me,  I  must  own,  to  find  that,  in  spite  of 
this,  I  have  lowered  my  own  character,  and 
perhaps  even  that  of  my  profession,  by  my 
connection  with  a  publication  which  I  cer- 
tainly engaged  with  on  very  high  grounds, 
and  have  managed,  I  think,  without  dirtying 
my  hands  in  any  paltry  matters."  Like  the 
bear-leader  in  "She  Stoops  to  Conquer," 
Jeffrey  would  only  allow  his  animal  to  dance 
to  the  genteelesrt  of  tunes.  Strange  that  men 
who  see  no  degradation  in  acceptmg  a  fee  to 
plead  the  cause  of  a  murderer  or  swindler 
whom  they  know  to  be  guilty,  should  hare 
such  punctilio  about  accepting  an  honorarium 
for  an  unequivocally  honorable  exercise  of 
their  intellect !  Jeffrey  gladly  demitted  the 
editorial  office  to  be  made  Dean  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Advocates,  and  subsequently  Lord 
Advocate ;  yet  as  editor  of  the  "  Edinburgh 
Review"  he  had  a  European  celebrity  and 
position ;  these  legal  dignities  made  him  at 
most  but  a  great  man  in  his  own  country — 
not  necessarily  even  there  when  some  of  the 
worthies  are  recalled  to  memory  who  held 
them  before  him. 

As  a  mere  conversationist  Jeffrey's  repa- 
tation  must  of  necessity  be  local  and  ephem- 
eral ;  even  the  fame  of  a  successful  advocate 
is  of  a  subordinate  and  transitory  nature.  If 
his  name  is  to  survive,  it  can  only  be  as  edi- 
tor of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review."  The  value 
of  the  aggregate  numbers  of  that  periodical 
issued  under  his  direction  must  stamp  hit 
character.  He  cannot  indeed  claim  credit 
for  all  the  learning,  all  the  ingenuity,  all  the 
original  thought  that  may  have  appeared  in 
its  pages.  But  in  addition  to  what  respeot 
is  due  to  his  own  contributions,  he  is  entitled 
to.  credit  for  the  judgment  evinced  in  the  se* 
lection  of  contributions,  for  the  temper  aiut 
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tact  evinced  in  keeping  contributors  together 
and  at  work,  and  for  the  general  tone  and 
tendency  of  the  publication. 

It  is  mainly  upon  its  efHciency  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  diffusion  of  more  liberal  po- 
litical opinions,  and  more  enlightened  and 
tolerant  views  in  social  ethics,  that  the  per- 
manent reputation  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view'' must  depend.  And  it  is  a  curious 
fact — which  can  however  be  substantiated 
by  reference  to  the  list  of  Jeffrey's  contribu- 
tions at  the  end  of  Lord  Cock  burn's  first 
volume* — that  politics  were  exactly  what  its 
editor  least  cared  for.  His  comparatively 
few  political  articles  are  such  productions  on 
general  principles  as  are  delivered  from 
Scotch  chairs  of  moral  philosophy.  His 
analyses  of  books  of  travels,  memoirs  of 
French  philosophes  and  their  female  friends, 
poems  and  other  works  of  imagination,  are 
of  varied  merit.  His  comments  on  men,  and 
society  and  its  phenomena,  are  always  spark- 
ling, always  genial,  often  just  and  instruct- 
ive. For  the  literary  criticism  of  the  "  Re- 
view," Jeffrey  is  mainly  responsible.  That 
criticism  has  retained  so  little  hold  on  the 
public  mind  that  it  is  now  scarcely  worth 
while  to  canvass  its  merits  deliberately. 
His  own  contributions  in  this  department 
occupy  a  middle  position  between  such  blun- 
ders as  Brougham's  review  of  Byron's 
"  Hours  of  Idleness,"  and  Hazlitt's  reviews 
of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Coleridge.  Lord  Cock- 
burn  asks,  "  What  poet  whom  Jeffrey  con- 
demns continues  a  favorite  with  the  public, 
except  in  the  works,  or  in  the  passages,  or 
in  the  qualities,  which  he  applauds  ?"  The 
only  answer  to  this  question  is  the  fact,  that 
not  one  literary  man  in  a  hundred  can  now 
tell  you  what  Jeffrey's  judgment  of  any  of 
bis  poetical  contemporaries  was,  and  that  his 
adverse  criticism  has  scarcely  retarded  the 
establishment  of  the  poetical  reputations  of 
the  Lake  poets,  Joanna  Baillie,  and  others 
whom  he  assailed.  In  literature,  the  '*  Edin- 
burgh Review,"  even  under  Jeffrey,  slowly 
and  imperceptibly  conformed  to  the  taste  of 
the  age ;  it  assuredly  did  not  lead  it. 

In  the  department  of  political  economy, 
the  services  of  the  *'  Edinburgh"  are  less 
equivocal.  Horner  grappled  with  the  mone- 
tary question  in  the  first  number,  and  con- 
tinued to  mature  and  develop  his  views  re- 

*  This  list  b  very  inaccurate :  it  omits  articles 
which  we  have  reason  to  believe  were  Jeffrey's; 
and  contains  some  which  we  know  were  not  his — 
BB,  for  example,  the  reviews  of  "Rimini," and  Cole- 
ridge'a  '*Biographia  Literaria" — both  written  by 
Muditt 


specting  it  in  those  which  followed,  till  he 
brought  it  before  parliament.  The  work  to 
which  Peel  applied  a  finishing  hand  in  1 819 
was  begun,  and  far  advanced,  in  the  pages 
of  the  •*  Edinburgh  Review."  In  such  pub- 
lications one  good  article  calls  forth  many, 
one  sound  and  judicious  contributor  attracts 
kindred  minds.  The  contributions  of  Mal- 
thus,  Mill«  and  (though  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  other  three)  of  M'Culloch, 
have  rendered  the  "  Review  "  more  instru- 
mental in  diffusing  sound  views  of  political 
economy  than  any  contemporary  publication. 

Its  services  have  been  equally  marked  in 
what  may  be  called  the  Exeter  Hall  class  of 
topics,  with  one  exception.  The  manly  sense 
and  deep-thoughted  hnmor  of  Sydney  Smith, 
and  the  impetuous,  versatile,  dazzling  ge- 
nius of  Brougham,  were  devoted  from  the 
beginning  to  the  promotion  of  general  educa- 
tion and  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  slave- 
trade.  The  cause  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  of 
unsectarian  education,  of  the  education  of 
the  poor,  was  maintained  by  the  former 
against  the  Mistress  Trimmers  of  the  day, 
with  calm,  crushing,  laughing  power.  The 
atrocities  of  slavery  were  indignantly  ex- 
posed. Nor  was  all  the  humanity  of  the 
writers  in  the  "Review"  reserved,  as  has 
too  often  been  alleged  with  truth  of  the 
friends  of  the  negro,  for  those  only  who  had 
the  good  luck  to  be  born  with  black  skins. 
Sydney  Smith's  advocacy  of  the  cause  of 
the  young  chimney-sweeps,  and  his  denun- 
ciations of  spring  guns  and  man-traps,  were 
among  the  first  attempts  to  apply  a  rational 
reflecting  humanitarianism  to  the  minor  mor- 
als of  life.  The  one  exception  to  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  *'  Review"  with  Exeter  Hall, 
above  alluded  to,  was  in  its  merciless,  unjust, 
and  indiscriminating  attacks  upon  Metho- 
dists and  missionaries.  This  topic  would  be 
in  place  in  a  review  of  the  memoirs  of  Chal- 
mers. Here  it  may  suffice  to  allude  to  the 
anomaly  that  puritan  Scotland  should  have 
given  birth  to  a  periodical  which  perhaps 
more  than  any  of  its  contemporaries  was  in- 
accessible to  the  devotional  sentiment ;  and 
of  which  all  the  earlier  ecclesiastical  articles 
were  imbued  with  the  hard  worldly  views  of 
those  members  of  the  Anglican  church  who 
stand  equally  remote  from  the  fanciful  semi- 
Romanism  of  the  modern  High  Church  and 
the  spiritual  zeal  of  the  Low. 

In  matters  of  science,  physical  and  meta- 
physical,  the   "Review"    was    respectable, 
without  being  distinguished.     Neat  and  cor- 
rect mathematical  articles,  by  Play  fair,  were 
,  vciUr&^^r&ed  with,  or  followed  by,  the  some- 
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what  presumptaoas  sciolism  of  Brongliam, 
and  the  turgidity  of  Leslie.  The  earlier 
numbers  contained  rather  more  than  enough 
of  able,  but  too  technical  articles  on  medical 
and  chemical  subjects.  Their  authors,  how- 
ever, were  dissatisfied  with  the  liberties  which 
the  editor  took  with  their  contributions,  in 
order  to  render  them  more  generally  palatable, 
and  drifted  off  one  by  one  to  special  scientific 
periodicals.  In  geology  and  natural  history 
generally,  the  "  Review"  did  little  more  than 
chronicle  the  commencement  of  the  increased 
interest  taken  in  these  subjects  in  England. 
Its  metaphysics  were  those  of  acute  and 
independent  minds,  who  had  little  or  no 
acquaintance  with  what  had  been  written 
respecting  them  except  by  authors  of  the 
Scotch  school.  In  historical  inquiry,  the 
contributions  of  Hallam,  Allen,  Macintosh, 
and  Macaulay,  imparted  to  the  "Review" 
the  charms  of  their  graceful  and  genial, 
though  superficial  and  inexact  school.  The 
"  Edinburgh"  rather  lagged  behind  the  age 
in  recording  the  progress  of  geographical 
discovery;  the  provincial  position  of  the  ed- 
itor rendered  it  difficult  for  him  to  compete 
against  the  "Quarterly,"  which  had  access 
to  the  department  of  government  under 
which  English  discoveries  were  prosecuted. 
Classical  literature  was  emphatically  the 
weak  side  of  the  "Review;  as,  indeed,  of 
Scotland.  In  Jeffrey's  private  letters,  he  is 
constantly  desiring  his  correspondents  to  ob- 
tain for  him  a  good  contributor  on  such  sub- 
jects ;  but  he  never  succeeded  in  getting  any- 
thing better  than  some  hard  plodding  inves- 
tigator of  particles,  and  scanner  of  measures, 
whose  dry  raw  material  he  was  obliged  to 
serve  up  with  the  sauce  of  some  elegant  ir- 
relevancies  of  his  own. 

The  merits  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review" 
as  an  instrument  of  political  enlightenment 
remain  to  be  considered.  At  the  time  when 
it  was  started  there  was  literally  no  liberal 
party  in  Scotland.  A  man  mi^ht  have 
counted  the  avowed  Whigs  on  his  finger. 
The  forty-five  Scotch  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  elected  by  less  than  five 
thousand  titular  landowners  and  self-elected 
town  councillors.  The  whole  executive  power 
and  political  patronage  of  Scotland  was  vest- 
ed in  a  clique  of  lawyers  in  Edinburgh,  allied 
to  the  aristocracy,  and  thoroughly  drilled 
tools  of  Lord  Melville.  The  republican  prin- 
ciples of  the  French  Revolution  had  mftle 
converts  in  Scotland  ;  but  they  belonged  for 
the  most  part  to  the  lower  orders,  and  their 
few  allies  among  the  wealthier  classes  were 
destitute  of  political  power.    The  extent  to 


which  the  people  were  identified  with  the 
kirk,  by  the  Presbyterian  parity  and  poverty 
of  its  ministers,  and  its  lay  eldership,  retarded 
the  progress  of  opinions  associated  with  laz 
and  sceptical  religious  principles.  The  con- 
tagion of  European  example,  however,  pre- 
cipitated by  discontents  arising  out  of  an 
oppressive  militia  system,  gave  occasion  to 
associations  and  movements  of  the  disaffect- 
ed, which  the  compact  discipline  of  the  pre- 
dominant political  party  crushed  easily,  and 
trampled  down  with  the  relentless  inveteracy 
of  fear.  The  defeated  malcontents  assumed 
the  usual  characteristic  of  a  proscribed  sect, 
— unreasoning  ferocity.  The  young  projec- 
tors of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review"  were  dis- 
gusted by  the  panic-inspired  ferocity  of  the 
conquering,  and  the  revengeful  ferocity  of 
the  defeated.  Their  politics  were  of  an  ab- 
stract, eclectic,  criticising  character.  Their 
isolation  from  numerous  and  organized  sym- 
pathizers, and  their  provincial  situation,  re- 
mote from  the  great  centre  of  political  activ- 
ity, perpetuated  this  character.  But  Sydney 
Smith  soon  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  was  speedily  followed  by  two  of  the 
most  energetic  of  the  reviewers,  Horner  and 
Brougham.  The  sympathies  of  the  literary 
and  fastidious  Edinburgh  reviewers  were 
more  in  unison  with  those  of  the  aristocratic 
English  Whigs  than  of  any  other  section  of 
politicians.  The  success  of  the  new  periodical 
had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Whig  leaders. 
Its  contributors,  who  had  migrated  to  Eng- 
land, were  gained  mainly  by  the  skilful  ca- 
resses of  Holland  House,  and  the  political 
intelligence  supplied  from  head- quarters  to 
the  provincial  editor  came  thus  to  be  mainly 
distilled  through  the  medium  of  the  Holland 
House  coterie.  The  principal  channels  of 
communication  were  Horner  and  Brougham, 
two  men  of  diametrically  opposite  characters, 
between  whose  inspirations  Jeffrey  seems  to 
have  stood  not  unlike  Macheath  between  the 
clamorous  urgencies  of  Polly  and  Lucy.  Now 
the  massive,  well-balanced  mind  of  Homer 
— amenable  to  discipline,  and  sympathizing 
with  the  Romillies  and  Macintoshes — carried 
the  day ;  now  the  impulsive  impetuosity  of 
Brougham,  who,  to  the  horror  and  dismay 
of  Holland  House,  coquetted  at  times  with 
Major  Cartwright,  Bentham,  and  the  West- 
minster Rump,  carried  Jeffrey  along  with 
him.  But  in  the  main,  the  "Review"  be- 
came essentially  a  Whig  organ,  the  retailer 
of  the  dileitanie,  epicurean  liberalism  of  Hol- 
land House.  In  this  character  it  was  con- 
firmed by  the  opposition  of  the  "  Quarterly 
Review,    eatablUlxftd  \.^  ^Qj<ws5jet^^N.'>^a>^^>s^ 
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of  the  more  stem  and  systematic  political 
thinkers, christened  "educated  Radicals/'  by 
Blackwood,  who  established  the  **  Westmin- 
ster Review."     The  great  defect  of  the  poli- 
tics of  ihe  *' Edinburgh  Review"  consisted  in 
their  being  made  up  of  vague,  amiable  senti- 
ments, rather  than  of  de6nite  opinions  or 
measures.     This  very  defect,  however,  ren- 
dered the  "  Review"  a  more  useful  agent  of 
liberal  propagandism  during  the  first  twenty 
or  thirty  years  of  the  century  than  any  work 
advocating   more    definite   principles  could 
have  been  ;  especially  in  Scotland.     There, 
at  that  time,  no  man  dared  to  avow  popular 
opinions :  to  do  so  closed  against  him  all 
prospect  of  advancement  at  the  bar  or  in  the 
church,  and  even  excluded  him  from  pecu- 
niary assistance  by  the  banks  if  he  were  a 
merchant  or  manufacturer.     But  a  number 
of  influences  were  silently  at  work  under- 
mining the  servile  spirit  generated  by  these 
circumstances.     The  growing  wealth  of  the 
trading  community  inspired  a  sturdier  temper, 
which  essayed  its  young  powers  in  assaults 
upon  the  close  system  of  local  municipal 
ffovernment.     The  abuse  of  patronage  in  the 
Kirk  gave  birth  to  a  strenuous  opposition  in 
the  church  courts,  organized  and  led  by  en- 
ergetic practical  men  like  Sir  Henry  Mon- 
crieff  and  Andrew  Thompson.     A  few  of  the 
better  spirits  at  the  bar  preserved  a  proud 
independence,  and  endeavored  to  resuscitate 
the  defunct  Whig  party.     The  very  vague- 
ness of  the  politics  of  the  '*  Edinburgh  Re- 
view" encouraged  these  sectional  and  local 
Liberals  to  avow  their  assent  to  them.     The 
"  Review"  thus  became  a  magnet  to  attract 
and  hold  in  combination  all  the  straggling  and 
partial  liberalisms  of  Scotland.     The  habit  of 
reading  it,  and  taking  pride  in  it  as  a  publica- 
tion which  did  honor  to  their  country,  insen- 
sibly reconciled  to  its  politics  many  adherents 
of  the  dominant  party.     The  whole  country 
became  thus  by   degrees  leavened  with  a 
leaven  of  liberalism,  vague  indeed  and  indefi- 
nite, yet  sufficiently  strong  and  pervading, 
when  circumstances  had  disunited  and  weak- 
ened the  old  Tories,  and  when  a  matured 
practical  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
was  held  out,  to  rally  around  it,  in  an  enthu- 
siastic spirit,  nine- tenths  of  the  population  of 
Scotland. 

To  speak  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  as 
was  at  one  time  customary  with  its  partisans, 
as  the  great  enlightener  of  the  age,  is  simply 
absurd. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  "  Edinburgh  Re- 
view "  that  it  sprung  into  existence  at  au  epocVi 


ofiatense  national  iDtellectoal  activity.    T\iQ\ 


struggle  between  innovating  philosophy  and 
old  establishments,  had  kindled  a  preterna- 
tural excitement  in  the  public  mind.     In  this 
mood  men  were  called  upon  to  discuss  prac- 
tical questions  of  vital  moment  in  politics  and 
economics.  The  Catholic  Question,  the  Bank 
Question,  and  many  others,  necessitated  a  re- 
currence to  first  principles  in  political  and 
economical  science.     The  rapid  progress  in 
physical   inquiry  which   had   preceded  the 
French  Revolution,  continued  with  unabated 
energy  and  success.     The  intellectual,  war- 
like,  and   political    struggles  of    the    age, 
awakened  its  imagination  as  well  as  its  intel- 
lect, and  called  into  activity  a  band  of  poets 
of  rare    and    diversified    excellence.     The 
''Review"  became  the  interpreter  between 
the  contemporary  master-Hiinds  of  England 
and  the  masses.    It  brought  their  reasonings 
and  utterances  of  impassioned  imagination  to 
the  knowledge  of  many  who  might  otherwise 
never  have  heard  of  them;   it  accelerated 
their  communication  even  to  ihe  literary  por- 
tion of  society.    It  acted  as  a  fly-wheel  to 
quicken  and  increase  the  power  of  the  action 
of  the  intellectual  machine.     And   though 
much  was  due  to  these  circumstances,  much 
also  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  men  by 
whom  the  **  Review  "  was  conducted.    Lord 
Cockburn  disparages  unduly  the  Reviews  of 
an  earlier  date.     But  publications  which  had 
numbered  among  their  managers  and  contri- 
butors Smollett,  Goldsmith,  Gifford,  Taylor 
of  Norwich,  and  many  more  of  their  stamp, 
were  by  no  means  the  contemptible  things  he 
is  pleased  to  represent  them.    The  **  Edin- 
burgh Review  "  surpassed  them  less  on  ac- 
count of  the  superiority  of  those  who  labor- 
ed upon  it  than  of  the  better  materials  placed 
within  its  reach,  and  the  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  appeared.     Its  utility 
was  much  diminished  by  the  unacquaintance 
of  its  contributors  with  any  modern  litera- 
tures except  those  of  France  and  England. 
It  is,  in  consequence,  an  imperfect  record  of 
the  European  literary  and  scientific  activity 
of  its  age.     But  it  accomplished  much  for 
English  literature,  and  breathed  a  liberal,  en- 
lightened, tolerant  spirit  into  the  dead  politi- 
cal   corporations  of   Scotland.      For    this, 
much  credit  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  raciness 
of  Sydney  Smith,  the  reckless  eccentricity  of 
Brougham,  the  solidity  of  Horner,  the  pre- 
cirfbn  of   Mill,  the    learned  bonhommie   of 
Hallam  and  Macintosh.     But  without  the  ce- 
menting influence  of  Jeffrey  these   hetero- 
geneous natures  could  never  have  been  kept 
\Nio\kvn^\i'Qktmo\ilouslY  together. 
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One  winter  eveDing  it  so  happened  that  I  was 
alone  at  home.  A  slight  indisposition  had 
kept  me  for  two  or  three  days  within  doors, 
and,  though  I  was  now  well,  it  was  thought 
advisable  for  me  to  remain  quiet  this  night, 
and  not  go  to  any  of  the  parties  that  carried 
off  the  rest  of  the  family.  And  I  was  quite 
satisfied — then  I  used  most  to  enjoy  myself, 
when  all  alone  at  home ;  and  with  much  good 
humor  and  many  good  wishes  I  said  adieu  to 
father  and  mother,  sisters  and  brothers,  as 
some  went  to  the  opera,  and  some  to  a  ball, 
and  some  to  a  concert.  Then,  though  we  were 
generally  a  very  quiet  hooaehold,  with  a  drop 
or  two  of  gloomineaa  oomiDg  from  ....  no 
matter  what — we  had  just  obtained  a  brighter 
place  than  usual :  my  eldest  sister  having  be- 
come engaged  to  an  excellent  young  man, 
and  my  youngest  brother  being  just  returned 
from  college  with  very  flattering  testimonuds, 
and  full  of  hope  and  joyfulneas,  and  love  of 
his  youngest  sister,  who  also  was  eaually  in 
love  with  her  brother.  For  myself,  I  was 
at  that  interesting  period  in  a  woman's  life 
where  she,  young  still,  but  not  in  her  first 
youth,  feels  disposed  to  settle  down  in  some 
way,  and  is  not  without  offers  or  opportuni- 
ties, but  still  does  not  feel  bound  to  sacrifice 
her  freedom  to  anything  below  her  heart's 
choice. 

Well,  they — my  kith  and  kin — all  went 
out,  and  I  was  left  alone.  I  felt  quite  pleased 
with  it.  Putting  out  the  lights,  except  one 
in  each  of  the  chandeliers  in  tne  two  drawing- 
rooms,  I  began  to  walk  slowly  up  and  down 
the  soft  carpets,  enjoying  the  solitude,  and 
the  pleasant  light  shedding  itself  from  above 
over  the  rooms  and  their  furniture.  It  was 
a  romantic  clair  obscur,  soft,  and  a  little  me- 
lancholy— and  this  evening  I  felt  veir  roman- 
tic. A  slight,  not  unpleasant,  weakness  re- 
mained after  the  past  illness  ;  but  I  was 
perfectly  well,  and  with  every  moment  a  fresh 
gush  of  health  and  delicious  life  seemed  to 
swell  my  heart  and  pervade  my  whole  being : 

*  It  will  no  doubt  add  to  the  interest  with  which 
this  paper  niay  be  read,  to  know  that  it  was  writ- 
ten in  English  by  Min  Bremer,  and  that  it  has  not 
been  neoesaaiy  to  alter  a  docen  wurda.  Ed, 


a  certain  soft  emotion  kept  rising  within  me. 
On  the  whole,  I  felt  not  quite  so  happy  at 
being  alone  the  whole  evening,  I  wished  some- 
body would  come  and  partake  of  my  solitude  ; 
it  was  too  full  for  me.  My  heart  bounded 
with  sympathy  towards  my  fellow-creatures ; 
with  good  will  to  love,  and  to  be  loved  ;  to 
interchange  endearing  words  and  good  offices. 
I  wanted  only  to  give  ;  I  wanted  only  some- 
body good  enough  to  receive  ;  I  felt  my  heart 
overflowing  with  good  will  for  all  the  world 
and  all  the  people  in  it.  I  left  the  door  to 
the  vestibule  unlocked,  in  hope — not  as  in 
the  extravagant  fancies  of  my  childhood — 
in  hope  that  robbers  and  burglars  would 
come  in  and  give  me  an  opportunity  to  de- 
velop some  wonderful  acts  of  courage  or 
prisiHce  d*esprit ; — no,  I  did  not  wish  for 
robbers  to  come,  but  I  did  wish  for  some- 
body ;  and  I  had  a  strong  presentiment  that 
somebody  would  come,  that  I  should  not  re- 
main alone  the  whole  evening.  I  felt  sure 
that  I  should  have  a  visit — a  visit  that  could 
not  but  become  of  importance  either  to  me 
or  to  somebody  else.  Then,  anybody  that 
would  come  in  this  evening  must  feel  my  in- 
fluence— must  experience  something  uncom- 
mon from  the  very  volume  of  life  that  rolled 
in  my  veins,  and  that  I  would  roll  on  him 
or  her.  A  thousand  feelings — a  thousand 
thouffhts — were  in  my  heart  and  mind.  But 
I  walked  silently  to  and  fro  in  the  rooms, 
now  and  then  looking  curiously  down  the 
street.  Our  honse  was  a  corner  house  ;  at 
the  comer  of  the  house  opposite  hung  a  street- 
lamp,  not  very  bright  nor  brilliant,  but  still 
shedding  a  light,  clear  enough  on  the  spot 
under  it,  and  on  the  objects  nearest  around. 
Right  under  the  lamp  hung,  and  swung  in 
the  evening  wind,  a  huge  red  wooden  glove 

ia  glovemaker's  sign),  with  the  forefinger 
a  very  lone  forefinger)  pointing  right  down. 
The  snow  tell  in  large  flakes  round  the  lamp 
and  the  red  glove  on  the  frozen  white  ground. 
Now  and  then  came  persons — mostly  men — 
wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks,  passing  right 
under  the  lamp  and  the  red  glove,  and  were, 
as  they  passed,  lighted  up  by  the  former.  I 
thought  L  reco^goGOWiiliSit^^^^  ^s^'ogflfls^aaww 
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in  some  of  them,  and  often  it  would  seem  as 
if  they  steered  their  way  directly  towards  my 
house,  hut  then  again  they  were  wrapped  up 
in  the  darkness,  and  the  great  red  glove 
swung,  and  the  lamp  shed  its  light,  and  the 
snow  fell  fast  over  the  solitary  spot — and 
again  I  paced  the  carpets  of  the  drawings- 
rooms.  No  matter:  it  was  yet  good  time  for 
visiting,  it  was  early  yet,  and  a  visit  I  should 
certainly  have  that  nisht ;  and  many  a  face 
passed  in  the  camera  okicura  of  my  mind — 
many  a  vision  of  my  expected  visitor.  First, 
I  saw  one  that  had  been  very  kind  to  me, 
bat  that  I  had  been  less  kind  to ;  one  of  these 
that  we  esteem,  but  can  neither  like  nor  love, 
but  now,  this  nie ht,  if  that  person  would  come, 

I  should  be  so  kmd,  so it  would  not  be  my 

fault  if  that  person  did  not  feel  amiable  and 
loveable.  And  then  there  was  somebody  who 
had  wronged  me  and  made  me  suffer.  Oh  ! 
that  8he  might  come,  that  I  might  do  her  good 
instead — that  I  might  make  her  rich  and  hap- 
py ;  it  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure. 
And  then  there  was  a  man  that  was  more  to  me 
than  I  to  him — that  I  liked  ;  a  brilliant,  inter- 
esting man,  that  did  not  like  me,  but  who  was 
interested  by  me,  liked  to  talk  with  me,  and 
was  a  friend  of  mine.  Oh  !  if  he  should  come  ; 
he  would  love  me,  perhaps  fall  in  love  with  me 
that  evening !  There  was  in  me  so  much  of 
that  fire  which  makes  everything  light  up  and 
radiate.  Was  he  quite  fireproof  ?  Well,  still 
his  spirit  would  light  up  by  the  light  of  mine ; 
I  knew  it,  and  we  would  have  such  a  talk 
about  stars  and  showers  of  stars ;  about  Co- 
pernicus, and  Taylor,  and  Newton ;  and 
about  electricity,  and  alchemy,  and  Berze- 
lius :  we  would  have  such  a  great  intellec- 
tual treat  and  conversation !  And  then  there 
was  another  man,  that  liked  me  well,  and 
would  offer  me  heart  and  hand,  if  I  would 
like  him.  Like  him  I  could  not ;  but  feel 
very  kindly,  respectfully,  almost  tenderly  for 
him,  that  I  could — I  did ;  and  then  he  was 
a  very  good  and  very  stately  gentleman,  and 
of  a  rank  and  fortune  that  well  could  flatter 
a  little  worldly  vanity,  and  I  had  my  share. 
Ah !  if  he  should  come  this  evening,  and  ask 
the  question,  I  fear  that  I  should  not  find 
heart  to  ask  delay  to  consider,  and  so  forth ; 
I  fear  I  should  say  "  Yes,"  at  once,  and  fix 
my  destiny  before  I  was  sure  it  was  well. 
My  heart  was  too  warm  to  be  wise.  1  almost 
feared  that  he  would  come  and  ask  me.  But 
then  there  was  an  elderly  married  man,  and 
a  genius,  that  I  loved  as  young  women  love 
elderly  gentlemen  who  are  geniuses,  and  are 
Had  to  them — ^adoringly,  passionately.  Oh ! 
that  be  might  oome.    No  danger  ot  Vua  aaV 


ing  dangerous  questions ;  no  danger  of  be- 
coming engaged  to  him,  and  fixing  one's 
destiny  before  the  heart  was  right  fixed.  If 
he  should  but  come — what  a  delight  to  in- 
dulge looking  at  him — to  give  vent  to  the 
flow  of  thoughts  and  feelings  with  such  a 
mind — to  be  inspired,  and  foolish,  and  non- 
sensical, in  a  sublime  sense,  as  well  he  could 
be — to  hear  the  effusions  of  that  great  heart, 

§reat  as  the  world.     He  never  had  quite  un- 
erstood  me ;  I  never  had  been  quite  myself 
with  him  ;  this  evening  1  should  be  so ;  he 
should  know  my  heart.     May-be  he  would 
ask  me  to  do  something  for  him — to  give  my 
purse,  every  shilling  I  possessed,  to  some 
poor  persons — what  a  delight !     And  how  I 
should  treat  him  with  tea,  and  wine,  and 
cake,  just  as  Hebe  did  Jupiter;  and  how  he 
should  enjoy  it.     Dear  me,  what  an  Olym- 
pian treat  it  would  be !    And  then  I  saw  a 
lady,  whose  very  shadow  on  the  wall  I  loved. 
Oh  !  that  if  she  would  but  come,  my  dear, 
my  bosom  friend !    What  a  delightful  time 
we  should  have  together,  with  tea  and  chat, 
and  the  outpourings  of  the  heart.     I  would 
tell  her  everything :  'she  would  counsel  me 
wisely,  as  she  was  wont  to  do.     Dear  soul, 
how  I  loved  her ;   tears  filled  my  eyes  in 
thinking  of  her,  and  that  she  would  come — 
to  be  sure  she  was  a  hundred  miles  away,  on 
her  estate;  but,  no  matter,  it  could  very 
well  happen  that  she  should  come.      She 
liked  to  surprise  people,  and  come  unawares 
upon  them,  like  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Very 
likely  she  would  come  this  evening.     My 
heart  asked  for  it,  and  then  I  looked  out  of 
the  window ;    the  street-lamp    flamed    and 
flickered  red  ;  the  great  red  glove  swung  to 
and  fro,  with  the  long  forefinger  pointing 
right  out ;  the  snow  fell  fast.    I  heard  sleigh- 
bells  ringing — a  carriage  was  coming — may- 
be my  friend  in  it.    There  it  comes,  right  up 
against  the  house — my  house.     The  light  of 
the  lamp  glances  over  it — how  snow-covered ! 
Oh  1  I  will  kiss  off  the  snow  from  her  clothes 
— I  will  make  her  so  comfortable  and  happy ! 
Away  flew  the  carriage,  with  the  lady  and 
the  snow-cloak,  and  the  merry  jingling  bells. 
But  there,  now,  the  great  red  glove  stands 
still,  and  the  long  forefinger   points  right 
down  on  a  man  wrapped  up  in  a  big  cloak  \ 
I  am  sure  it  is  the  genius,  and  he  is  coming 
to  pay  me  a  visit.      Dear  great  man !    he 
comes  right  up  to  the  house, — yes,  no — he 
comes  not — he  turns  to  the  left   hand — it 
could  net  be  he — he  would  not  have  passed 
me  so !    There,  again  the  glove  stands  still, 
I  the  finger  points,  and  a  slender  figure  passes 
V  ixndAi  \Vr— W'w  Vkft  m^  friend  the  naturalist ! 
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— and  he  is  coming  rigbt  here, — no,  he  is 
not — he  turns  to  the  right  hand.  And  the 
light  flickers,  and  the  snow  falls,  and  the 
glove  swings  over  the  now  solitary  spot, — 
and  I  am  still  alone,  and  walk  up  and  down 
the  soft  carpets  in  the  romantic  twilight. 

After  all,  how  gaudily  life  wears  away ! 
Why  should  we  not  make  the  best  of  it  ? — 
why  not  take  the  love  and  kindness  that  are 
offered,  and  make  happy  those  that  we  can 
make  happy? — why  should  we  think  so 
much  of  ourselves  alone,  and  be  so  afraid  of 
not  being  so  happy  as  happy  can  be  ?  We 
must  think  also  of  others,  and  be  content  for 
ourselves  with  a  moderate  share  of  happi- 
ness. 

Well!  if  the  friend  so  kind  and  noble- 
hearted,  whose  heart  I  can  claim,  now  claims 
my  hand,  this  evening  he  shall  have  it,  I 
believe  !  I  will  make  him  happy,  and  his 
whole  house  comfortable,  and  everybody 
about  him !  I  must  have  something  to  do, 
to  love,  to  live  for  I    Well ! — if  he  comes ! 

And  then  I  looked  out  of  the 
window.  There  now,  this  time  the  forefinger 
of  the  red  hand  points  most  decidedly  down 
on  a  tall,  stately  figure, — and  he  is  coming — 
yes,  he  is  certainly  coming — coming  right  to 
this  house;  he  enters  the  door  !  It  must  be 
he  !  How  1  felt  my  heart  beat !  I  almost 
wished  it  was  not  he.  And  to  be  sure,  if  it 
were  he  who  entered  the  house,  he  never 
came  up  the  steps,  nor  opened  the  unlocked 
door  of  my  house  and  heart — no,  not  this 
time ;  and  the  half-dreaded,  half-wished-for 
question  was  not  asked  now. 

The  next  time  I  looked  out  of  the  window 
the  lamp  was  obscured  by  a  lowering  mist, 
and  the  great  red  hand  was  swinging — and 
black  figures  were  seen  passing  under  it,  as 
through  a  black  veil — my  heart  began  to  feel 
a  little  low  and  sad.  But — it  was  not  too 
late  yet  for  a  visit :  some  of  our  friends  used 
to  come  very  late ;  somebody  would  yet 
come ! 

Next  time  I  looked  again  for  my  visitor, 
the  mist  had  fully  come  down,  and  I  could 
not  see  a  bit  more  of  the  lamp,  nor  the  red 
glove,  nor  of  the  mystical  figures  passing 
under  it.  But  as  I  happened  to  look  up- 
wards, I  saw  that  the  sky  bad  cleared,  and 
that  the  stars  shone  bright  and  brilliant ;  the 
City  of  God  stood  all  in  light  over  the  earth- 


ly city,  obscured  by  mist  and  darkness.  I 
was  struck  by  the  sight  of  a  constellation  thai 
I  had  not  seen  before ;  and  the  truth  was, 
that,  taken  up  by  earthly  objects  since  a  time, 
I  had  forgotten  to  follow  up  the  study  of  the 
firmament,  that  I  had  begun,  with  the  help 
of  my  friend  the  naturalist.  Now  I  took  my 
map  and  globe,  and  began  to  study  ;  I  put 
out  the  light  in  the  great  drawing-room,  so 
as  to  leave  the  star-liffht  alone,  and  made 
there  my  observatory.  That  side  of  the  room 
looking  towards  a  square  was  a  fine  space  of 
sky  to  range  over ;  and  I  began  to  range 
amonff  the  stars.  After  a  while,  I  ascer- 
tained the  names  of  several  of  the  constella- 
tions new  to  me,  and  the  names  of  their 
brightest  stars ;  1  made  the  acquaintance  of 
several  greater  and  smaller  notabilities  of  the 
higher  sphere,  and  read  about  them  what 
wise  men  have  thought  and  said.  Then  would 
come  of  themselves  enlarging  thoughts  about 
the  connexion  of  our  planet  and  its  human 
beings,  and  those  shining  worlds  where  lights 
and  shadows,  and  weight  and  measure,  are 
the  same  as  here,  and  who,  consequently,  are 
related  to  us  in  soul  and  matter,  in  weal  and 
woe,  and  who  tell  us  of  it  in  lovely  shining 
stars.     All  this  gave  me  great  pleasure. 

The  servant  came  with  the  tea-tray  ;  I  was 
sitting  alone,  but  had  forgotten  it.  I  enjoyed 
my  tea  and  sandwiches,  but  only  to  return 
fresh  to  my  study ;  and  continued  visiting 
among  the  stars,  and  making  friends  with 
them,  till  I  felt  bodily  weary.  I  looked  at 
the  watch, — it  was  near  midnight;  I  sat 
down  on  the  sofa  in  the  small  drawing-room ; 
the  light  shone  calmly  and  romantically  tm 
before ;  and  I  was  as  before^ — alone.  Yet 
there  was  a  pleasant  calm — a  feeling  of  pleni- 
tude  and  elevation  in  my  soul — my  heart  was 
at  rest.  What  was  it  that  made  me  feel  so 
well,  though  I  had  been  disappointed  in  my 
visit  ?  Left  alone,  I  had  not  felt  lonely  nor  at 
loss ;  I  had  studied  the  works  of  the  Great 
Father ;  I  had  learned  and  adored,  and  so 
forgotten  time,  solitude,  myself,  earth  and 
earthly  wishes,  and  my  expected  visit.  Oh ! 
was  it  not  clear  that  I  had  had  a  visit  after 
all — a  visit,  not  from  mortal  friends,  but 
from  immortal?  They  had  whispered  to 
me,  "  Hereafter  thou  shalt  never  feel  lonely 
when  alone;  then  we  will  come  to  thee. 
And  I  was  glad  and  thankful ! 


LITEBABT  HBCBLLAinsa. 


(A.J. 


IITERAEY   MISCEllANIES. 


Tm  principal  isanei  of  the  preaa  during  th«  post 
BXmtb,  at  home  and  abroad,  are  noticed  id  the  ful- 
lowing  list.  The  current  of  crilicul  opinion  rc- 
i|>Mtiiig  the  more  important  of  Iheee  work^  ia  alio 
iodioated. 

Rlia  DoloroM.  Hemoinof  Mwrie Th*ri»6  Char- 
lotte, DucbeH  of  Argoulcmc,  b;  iin.  Romer.  I'hii 
ia  a  trorkof  ooDuderubleeiie  and  pretension,  which 
tfcaEegliiboritiealJDurDaU  treat  withaotnefcreritj, 
for  ill  alleged  DDfaithfulDm  tohiatorj.  TheXiM- 
rmrjf  QoMtUt  pronouQcea  it: — 

"A  remarkable  addition  to  our  lil«rarj  treaaurea. 
Tbejr  treat  of  the  revolutioas  in  France  whioh  have 
ooonrred  daring  the  laat  eixtj  yeare,  and  although 
we  haTe  aome  eight  hundred  pages  of  letter-|ireM 
to  help  lis  to  the  historj,  there  ia  not  a  aolitarj 
paragraph  to  be  found  in  which  the  conduct  of  the 
royal  fiimiij  in  France  ia  uneo  called  in  quenlioD, 
or  in  which  the  feeblest  attempt  ia  made  to  bring 
home  to  the  aoTeTeisna  of  that  iinhapjiy  country 
any  portion  of  the  guilt  which  attachea  to  the  nation 
for  the  mighty  Crimea  with  which  it  haa  for  ao  many 
yean  aatouiihed,  abocked,  and  KandalJied  Ihe  rc»t 
of  the  civiliied  world.  Read  this  work,  believe 
what  yoa  read,  and  yon  shall  conclude  that  the 
Kinga  of  France  are  ao  many  ioofTeusive  lambs  who 
have  been  literally  or  politically  led  to  alaughter 
— the  people,  a  congregation  of  bul^ihera,  occupied 
with  the  line  idea  of  shedding  rojul  blood.  A 
more  touching  pielure  waa  never  preaenled  to  the 
■tudent'a  mind.  At  the  commencement  of  the  vol- 
umes we  are  introduced  to  the  moet  amiable  and 
heroic  family  the  spectator  con  concciTp,  and  then 
we  are  favored  with  an  inspection  of  a  whole  me- 
nagerie of  wild  beasip,  aoon  tu  be  let  loo^e  upon  the 
guillleea  and  devoted  viclima  whose  virtues  and 
whose  heroi^im  have  already  won  our  sympathy. 
Thus  runs  the  curient  from  first  to  lost;  aud  the 
ioevitable  cuD«equence  i:^,  that  we  have  no  history 


gyricj — no  doeuiQCota  worth  a  loftier  place  llian  in 
to  be  found  on  the  pleasant  shelves  of  the  circulat- 
ing library," 

The  Critic  also  thinLs  it  leaches  a  good  many 
leasona  which  tiie  niyntty- loving  authoress  did  not 
intend  ;  yet  says:  "The  book  poeaeues  a  claim  to 
the  earoett  attention  of  Ihc  public  quite  apart  from 
its  literary  merit,  and  this  i»,  that  it  formsacomjdete 
history  of  tiie  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  from 
the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  in  1792.  to  the  pres- 
■Dt  date.  The  pmition  of  this  portion  of  the 
family,  both  as  regards  the  pa<-t  destinic\  and,  it 
may  be,  the  future  proapeetd  of  France,  ia  a  subject 
for  interesting  contempfatinii  to  the  inquiring  mind, 
and  if  this  work  have  no  other  value  at  all,  it  has  at 
leiat  that  of  directing  attention  to  faets  about  which 


Lifo  of  Marie  de  Hedima,  Qoeen  of  Franrt,  by 
Miaa  hrdoe,  in  thr«e  volumei,  haa  jaat  appeireJ. 
Her  previooB  worka  prepared  a  way  for  thia ;  but 


of  the  iiutory  of  ttieae  timea," 


t  future  studenta 


would  aeem  to  have  dirappoiDled  her  frienda 
The  AlKentnni,  afler  complimeDtiog  Vim  Pardoe't 
learaing  and  abililieo,  aaya: 

"  We  have  not  the  least  diapmition  to  treat  with 
harahnesa  an  accomplished  lady  like  Mia  Fsrdoe, 
but  she  might  apply  her  abilitiea  io  more  useful 
objects  than  the  peculiar  kind  of  historical  memoir* 
upon  which  she  seema  dispoaed  to  ue  her  pen. 
Familiar  with  book*,  and  With  the  mode  of  uains 
them,  writing  with  only  too  much  fluency,   and 

toasesscd  of  lodustry, — ^e  might  surely  find  amna 
islorioal  punnit  more  worthy  of  her  talents  than 
telling  over  again  the  ofl-ttud  tale  of  the  court 
of  France,  reproducing  paaaagea  from  Sully,  and 
prattling  about  Richelieu.  Marie  de  Medicia  wat 
□ot  one  of  those  women  who  bav«  interested 
the  world.  She  woa  quite  below  the  historical 
situalioD  to  which  she  had  been  elevated,  ind  wa« 
but  af«eble  head  of  the  French  court  daring  the  time 
when  she  figured.  She  was  neither  an  Elizabeth 
nor  a  Mary  Stuart,  nor  even  a  Marie  Anttiinette. 
She  has  never  been  one  of  the  fororitea  of  hiatory, 
and  it  is  impossibte  to  b«  intererted  about  her. 
Her  etory  is  that  of  the  times  in  irtiieh  she  lived, — 
and  is  here  told  wilh  diffiuenen,  hat  without  dia- 
tinctncas.  The  ideaa  of  the  age,  the  gradual  revo- 
lutioD  in  French  society,  and  the  great  political 
causes  which  were  then  at  work  upon  France,  are 
not  placed  before  the  reader  with  historical  clear- 
nee*,  nor  is  the  alI,>nlion  fixed  and  wiied  during 
the  long  and  involved  aeries  of  incidents  comraene- 
ing  witli  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Navarre  and 
ending  with  the  conapiracy  of  Cinq  Mar«.  The 
hi'toncol  tabUaH  presented  to  na  is  too  vsrioot 
and  cloud;  tfl  make  an  impression  on  the  mind,  and 
the  charoctcra  described  are  not  associated  with  the 
social  and  political  principle*  of  which  they  were 
tlie  rcproaenlulives.  EventB  are  not  critically  esti- 
mated nor  public  pcrsonagca  philoeoplucally  de- 

Thirty-five  Years  in  the  East,  is  a  new  book  of 
Travels,  by  John  Martin  Honigberger,  physician  to 
the  court  of  Lahore.  Dr.  IL  was,  during  his  long 
reeidcnce  at  Iho  East,  familiar  with  E^pt,  Persia, 
India,  AfTghanlatan,  Bokhara  and  Russia.  Th« 
CVidcKiys: 

"  Ilia  obacrvaliona  were  not  made,  like  those  of 
most  travellers,  who  merely  note  the  impreeaiona 
of  tho  eye.  He  is  something  more  than  an  accnrata 
painter,  he  ia  a  philosopher.  Skilled  in  medicine 
ond  all  the  oopnatc  sciences,  he  prosecnled  every- 
where careful  researches  into  the  botany,  Ihe  nata- 
ral  hidlory,  Ihe  medical  and  phormaceutical  knowl- 
edge, of  the  countriea  he  visited,  anxious  to  ascertua 
whether  tho  experience  of  other  nations  had 
discovered  rcmcdiea  unknown  to  Europe,  and  if 
there  wu  any  art  of  healing  practised  there  which 


1862.] 

the  mc6ic&l  lelioali  of  tha  dTiliied  world  h>d  not 
yet  acquired.  Uence  an  npiuual  value  attochea  to 
tbiB  Tolume.  It  ia  aomething  mors  than  a  book  lo 
be  read,  BometliiQg  better  tbao  amereaniutuig  nai^ 
ralive.  It  ia  a  wurk  of  pernHDeat  worth,  to  be 
conaulted  Tor  inrormalioD  and  preaerred  for  refer- 
ence ;  a  real  eontribution  to  aeiencc" 

The  third  Tolnme  of  Mr.  Gladalone'a  tranalation 
of  Farioi'i  Roman  State,  from  181B  to  1860.  ia  pub- 
liehed,  and  read  with  greater  i a tereat  aince  it  trcata 
of  the  Kepublic  of  '48  and  Mazzici.  It  ia  not,  of 
courte,  friendlylo  Manini,  bat  praiKi  the  Republic. 
The  tranaUtioii  laaeTorelj  censured  bj  the  Zt'erory 
Oaietlt,  which  cloaca  a  aeriei  of  cxtroordinarj 
blunders  bj  Ihia  renurk : 

"  We  must  do  Ur.  Qladatone  the  jiuticc  to  aay 
that  he  bna  in  general  rendered  the  aullior'*  mean- 
ing vilh  apirit  and  faithfulnoB.  But  we  certainlj 
CX|>ec(Gd  BOinethitig  more  creditable  lo  the  toete  and 
acholanhip  of  the  UniieMitf  of  Oxford,  from  one 
whose  new  electoral  requiiition  booata  of  contain- 
ing the  namo  of  we  know  not  how  manj  hundreds 
of  iirat-daiB  men,  prize-men,  and  learned  profe«- 

A  Ride  through  the  Nnbian  Deaert,  by  Capt.  W. 
reel,  R.  K.  Thii  is  from  a  aon  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  I'eel  The  Literary  OaieUt  describes  the 
occasion  and  seopc  of  tho  work  thus : 

"It  must  hare  been  ■  etronga  though  Mncere 
philanthropy,  lliat  induced  (he  aon  of  our  late  hon- 
ored statesman  to  risk  his  life  at  the  close  of  laat 
year  in  the  hot  interior  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose 
intimated  in  this  book.  'I  embarked,'  aaya  Cap- 
tun  Peel,  'with  the  object  of  travelling  in  Soudan, 
hoping  by  tha  blMaing  of  the  Almighty  to  help  to 
break  the  fetteti  of  tho  negro — lo  release  him  irom 
the  selMi  MnMulnmn — from  the  sordid  European 
—to  trll  lilm  there  ia  a  God  that  made  us  all, 
a  Ctiriet  that  came  down  and  died  for  all.'  Start- 
ingwitn  tlieae  high  and  holy  views,  he  penetrated 
along  the  course  of  the  Nileaafiu-asL^beyed,  the  cap- 
ital of  Kordoran,in  lat.  11°  N.,  and  within  the  paral- 
lel of  Xigritia,  but  arrested  at  this  point  with  fever 
and  ague,  he  made  the  beataf  hi>  way  homo  agai 

• -,rt 

n  the 
laud   '  whose  civilization  is  so  much  more  intelli- 


IiG  ig  a  sincere  and  pious-hearted  Christian,  and  one 
for  wiiuee  good  intentions  no  one  can  (ait  to  feel 
the  warmest  sympathy,  we  have  no  manner  of 
doubt' 

But  Ilia  sin  can  hardly  be  nnpordonable,  unee  his 
work  only  comprises  fitly  pages. 

The  Letters  of  Richard  Reynolds,  with  a  Memoir 
of  bia  Life,  by  bia  grand-daughter.  Mary  Rathbone, 
is  a  biography  of  nn  amiable  Quaker,  and  ia  inte- 
resting  as  disclosing  that  its  author.  Miss  Rathbone. 
ia  the  author  of  Ibat  remarkable  little  parody  on 
ancient  manners  and  style,  the  Diaiy  of  Lady  WU- 
loughby. 

Akikicah  Books. 

Ur.  Brace's  Hungary  in  I8S1,  pnblished  by 
ScBiBVER,  hoa  been  reprinted  by  Bkntlit,  and  u 
highly  spoken  of.  The  Alhtiiavm,  in  tho  course 
of  a  nattering  review,  says  of  the  author : 

"He  mixed  muoh  with  Hungarians  of  all  clawci^ 


UTBKAKT  TUffWUCTiT-AHlIB*, 


itimenlj  of  iti 
iuhabitonts  than  bad  &llcli  ta  the  lot  of  any  Eng- 
liah  or  American  tourist  since  the  re-eslabtishment 
of  the  Austrian  rule.  The  account  which  he  ha* 
given  of  his  travels  ia  very  interestinK ;  and  they 
who  desire  to  obtoina  (iur  and  clear  glimpse  of  tbe 
condition,  material  and  moral,  uf  the  Hungarian 
people  in  their  present  state  of  subjection,  cannot 
do  better  than  read  it.  The  author  writes  in  tb* 
spirit  of  an  American  citizen,  but  with  great  moda- 
ration,  good  sense,  snil  candor ;  so  that  the^imprw- 
sionsnufuvorableto  Austrian  rule  in  Hungary  mad* 
by  the  book  are  not  tho  result  of  TraQFatlaotio 
prejudice  or  enthusiasm,  but  of  conBldeTate  obatr- 


Tho  Examintr  likewise  highly  e( 

Mr.  Hawthorne's  Blithedalo  Romance,  published 
by  TicKNOR,  Keed  i  Fields,  Boston,  ia  baiidBoo^y 
spoken  of.  The  Littrary  Gaietti  eonelndea  iU  no- 
lice  by  saying: 

"Mr.  Huwthornc  19  one  of  the  moat  ngreestda  of 
TranNttlautic  wrilcra,  both  from  the  freahnrs  of 
his  style  and  the  novelty  of  his  subjects." 

The  ^Mrnirutn  eulogizes  the  work  more  highly: 

"Mr.  Hawthorne's  Uilrd  tale,  in  our  judgment 
nuts  the  seal  on  the  reputation  of  its  outhor  as  tha 
highest,  deepest,  and  finest  imaginative  writer  whom 
Americai  hoi  yet  prodnccd.  Long  years  ago,  era 
tho  'Twice-told  Tales'  wore  collected,  when  m 
were  tracing  the  anonymous  author  of  'David 
Swan '  through  the  periodicals  of  the  Kew  Country, 
wo  were  convinced  that  Hr.  Hawthorne  might  b«- 
come  such  a  man.  It  is  with  more  Ihan  ordinarr 
satisfaction,  then,  that  we  record  his  having  justified 
that  belief.  He  docs  not  appear  to  be  cither  spoiled 
or  rendered  inert  by  his  success,  so  hardly  won  and 
so  patiently  waited  for.  He  is  courageous,  verao- 
lile,  BolioilouB  to  attain  the  highest  artislio  finish 
while  be  preserves  hie  individuality — and,  what  ia 
aa  much  to  ths  purpose,  his  nationality." 

Prof.  Lincoln's  edition  of  Horace,  jiublished  hy 
D.  Atoliton  &  Co.,  is  thusspokcnof  in  the  lAUra- 
ry  Oazetle: 

"We  mil  attention  to  this  work  because  it  is  tho 
most  useful  school  editinn  of  Hnracc  wliicb  wo  havo 
yet  seen.  The  editor  has  evidently  bestowed  great 
pains  and  labor  upon  his  losk.  'I'he  note?,  which 
are  printed  at  the  end  of  the  worb,  and  not  at  iha 
foot  of  tho  page,  display  sound  and  occunilc  scholar- 
ship, without  pedantry  or  any  useless  parade  of 
learning.  They  contain  just  the  kind  of^  informa- 
tion which  a  young  student  re<|uircs.  Difficult 
Cges  are  interjircted,  end  all  allusions  to  mytho- 
il  and  orehtBological  subjects  are  cxjitained. 
At  the  same  time  the  editor  haa  not  followed  tha 
example  of  his  countryman,  Prafcaior  Anthon,  in 
giving  a  transiation  of  olmoet  every  passage,  aprao- 
tice  most  injurious  to  a  student's  progrosh  I'rofls- 
ed  to  the  work  is  a  well- written  life  of  Horace,  and 
to  each  separate  poem  an  analysis  of  its  eontenti. 
Altogether  the  book  is  most  creditable  to  American 
seholarihip,  and  deserves  to  be  introduced  into  oar 
ownschoola." 


bU 


LTTEBABT  HIHGELLAlHEa 


Arlhnr  C  Coze,  an  Epueopal  cIcrfErman  of  Hart- 
G>rd,  CL,  and  it  Kjirinlcd  at  Oxford  bj  tbnM  who 
«eek  poiiita  of  ronciJiilion  bctvcen  thr  Roman  and 
AngllcuD  diurchtia.  Thii  book  ia  tntitled,  Bynpd- 
thit*  of  t/u  Conlimtnf;  »r,  PnpotaU  for  a  Sev 
BefoTmalimL. 
The  Literary  GatttU  tbni  ootieea  Mrs.  littla*! 

"  An  Ameripon  aothor,  Mr».  LitlU,  has  writteD  s 
work  refpuntive  to  that  of  the  Brotlwn  Majhcw, 
"Hie  Ureate^t  Plairuc  of  Lif« ;  or  Ihe  Advontares 
of  a  IJiJy  in  Sparuh  of  a  Servant.'  It  ia  entitled 
Catherine  Sinclair  i  or,  Ike  Adrrnturtt  of  a  Hornet- 
tie  in  Scartli  »/  a  Good  iliilre**.  American  in 
nuuiv  of  ile  i<lt-ll^  and  not  aln'iiv*  Tcri-  skilful  in  its 
>kcl<')iP9  of  chHRiL-l^r,  yin.  Ultli^Vboofa  is_on«  whith 
contaiua  much  aitiuxin);  and  uxeful  istirp,  und  ii 
Toallj  superior  to  tho  (rruhy  evrial  on  Ibe  Nimr  «ub- 
ject,  'Emilv  Tiddjviite'B  Aw;ount  of  her  Miwim-a,' 
wliich  liappilj  cciiM-d  after  our  nulicc  of  Ihv  first 
two  auintwra.  Nin.  l.ittio  elal.s  tbot  hII  the  iiiui- 
dcnta  of  her  bonk  are  Ixued  on  ticL  It  baa  btrn 
wide);  read  in  America." 

The  liut  two  nunibcmof  tlie  "Greniboten"  con- 
tain iiapera  on  Koborl  Bruwninf;  and  Katlianiel 
Uawuioriie.  Drowning  is  charactorized  ne  "tlic 
most  diiitiiigiiishcd  po«t  of  the  YuuDf^Engtisl> 
School,"  and' thi«  school  (it  ia  naaerted)  ia  at  nor 
villi  the  trnditiona  of  tiic  older  literature,  and  pro- 
«eedi  in  the  mclnphyaicul  tendency  of  Qerman  po- 
taf.  It  it  furtlier  onerted,  lluit  the  leading  idea  of 
all  Browninii"*  iHieliy  IB  filched  from  "FaiiiFl,*  and 
thut  the  pout  hna  "an  eitenrire  cuilivalion,  a  Inr^e 
■tore  of  conceived  ri'Hectiona  and  of  antia]iated 
Kutinient^"  Of  Uawtliorne.  it  ia  aaid.  tluit  of  all 
A njrlo- American  wrili-r*  lie  a  moat  ]>riitieicnt  in 
atjli'.  nnd  (hat  he  Ifeloii)^  to  the  same  svlioo!  with 
Mr.  Longfellow  and  Ml*.  M.  Fullur. 

Memoin  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  llenrj  Lord  I-angdalc, 
hj  Thonias  ])ulfu«  Uanlr,  is  a  work  that  hns  Iwen 
some  tinic  expected,  but  would  aeem  not  to  have 
answered  the  feeling.   Tlie  Liltrarg  ^Fiurffr  thin  b* : 

"The  volumea  poeivBB but  little  interest,  political, 
legal,  or  puiwiinil.  Fow  iiii-n  who  Lave  iittained 
to  apecni^  and  the  second  c<|uity  jndfreaiitpof  this 
kingdom,  hiive  pnsted  so  uneventful  a  life  as  Lord 
Langdide.  or  linvc  enerdaed  so  little  influence  on 
Ihe  jiolitics  of  tlicir  dny.  An  upright  and  highly 
coDH.'Jtntiuii9  man,  a  eoHcgc  senior  wrangler,  a 
hard-woi'kin);  and  snecvs^ful  advocate,  a  Inliurinus 
and  u|)ri)tiit  judge — liow  many  men  are  (here  not 
who  fulfill  nil  thcje  jioiiitions.  Kor  have  llie  very 
■light  materials  for  tbia  life  been  made  suod  use  of 
by  tlivir  biographer.  Mr.  IIui'dT,  an  industrious 
and  learned  antiquary,  is  here  out  of  his  element. 
He  ia  deficient  bolii  iu  eondenealion  and  arrnnsc- 
meut,  and  he  boa  overlaid  his  work  witii  detnilt 
which  cannot  liave  tli«  slightest  interest  to  unv  but 
Lord  Langdslv's  own  near  rviatiuus.  ^lill,  as 
conteiiiporaneous  history,  it  pan  not  be  without  value, 
Hnce  it  introduces  akuluhes  of  well  known  public 
churaetera.  A  ebuTiter  a  pivcn  to  Sir  Francis  Bur' 
dett — another  to  John  Bell — fourteen  pages  from 
Mr.  John  StuartMill's  sumruary  of  Itentbam's  servl- 
ees  to  legislation-- the  debate  on  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
detl's  arrest  in  1810— three  chapters  on  the  Gorham 
eases,  ^c." 

The  Joumal  of  a  Tour  in  Ceylon  and  India, 
by  Joshua  Itnseell,  is  the  report  of  n  visit  to 
the  stations  of  the  Baptist  Miaaioniiry  Society  in 
the  EM»t,  wbieh  the  aauiot  made  in  campanj  with 
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the  Ker.  J.  Leeehman.  Tbt  volume  eontaina  kt- 
eral  obscrvstions  on  the  condition  of  the  eounlries 
visited,  la  addition  tothaspeoial  subjecta  for  which 
the  journey  was  undartaken. 


prepared  by  Hr.  I'hilip  Heniy  Gone.  AMi^a  r  i 
Mannrrt  mid  Cuitomi,  Arli  and  Artm,   reitoi 


her   Ifomimentt.     Mr.  Oowe  has  a  pteasiog 


lasniade  good  nee  of  his  materials,  andprMenta 
all  ths  more  I'cmarksble  points  of  Ihe  Assyrian  re- 
---'--in  pleasant  and  iustmctive  namUve.  Ae- 
of  the  researches  o(  Colonel  Rawlinson,  Ur. 
Ferguason,  Dr.  Kitto,  and  other  travellers  and 
writen.  are  included  in  the  work,  which  is  illos- 
traled  by  a  hundred  and  fifty-eight  engravinn. 
The  volume  appear*  under  the  auspices  of  Ihe 
Educational  Committeeof  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knowledg*,  and  is  intended  to  refer 
chiefly  to  those  subjects  of  Assyrian  arefasology 
whieh  are  bonnceted  with  •acred  history. 

The  Peisonal  Adrentures  of  "Our  Own  Cor- 
respondent," in  Italy,  by  Uichoel  Burke  Houan,  ia 
a  work  by  the  celebrated  correapondent  of  the 
TVinra,  during  the  troubtooa  times  of  161B-9.  Ths 
work  ^eta  severe  handling,  as  it  evidently  deaervea. 
The  critic  of  the  Afhenavm  thinks: 

"ilia  book  mar  be  taken  in  various  waya;  either 
aa  exhibiting  a  glimpse  of  the  agencies  concealed 
by  the  secret  docra  of  a  newapaper  eabinet'-«s  an 
account  of  important  transactions  witnessed  by  nn 
observer  on  the  spot — or  merelv  as  the  "  off-hand" 
narrative  of  a  civilian  in  the  midst  of  a  campaign. 
As  to  the  first  it  is  hard  to  say  what  impre»ion  it 
will  produce  on  sober  readers  of  a  certain  class. 
Indeed,  tliere  are  few  of  any  class  who  will  not 
stare  atthe  revelations  of  the  manner  in  which  for- 
eign intelligence  is  sometimes  ninnufactured  for 
London  journals  i  and  slrsnge  conclnsiuna  may  be 
drawn  as  to  the  medium  throu<;h  which  Ihe  public 
may  look  at  Continental  affair?,  from  such  evidence 
aa  these  pajjcs  afford  of  the  qualities  which  hflTC 
been  employed  on  so  many  critical  occasiona" 

The  Literature  of  Italy,  from  the  origin  of  the 
Italian  language  to  the  death  of  Boccaccio,  by 
lA-onard  Francis  Simpson.  Tliis  is  a  work  of  some 
pretension,  and  by  some  of  the  critics  is  well 
sjKihen  otL  Acandid  and  able  review  in  the  Lilf- 
rarii  Qazttle,  criticisea  it  as  followa: 

"Though  there  ia  room  for  a  good  history  of 
Italian  lil.-ratun',  w«  cnn  hardly  award  to  Mr. 
Sinipson'a  Uiuk  Ihe  praise  of  having  filled  up  the 
gn|i.  It  is  faullly  in  design,  and  jejune  and  meagre 
in  the  tfxeuutiun.  A  great  portion  of  it  is  filled 
with  dry  political  details,  too  abort  to  be  interest- 
ing, and  whose  connection  with  the  subject  one  do«« 
not  nlwaya  clearly  perceive.  As  an  exception  to 
this  remark,  the  alory  of  Itienii  is  told  at  cunsider- 
ahle  length ;  l>ut  is  ao  well  known  from  the  works 
of  Gibbon  and  other  writers,  that  it  should  hardly 
have  been  idlowed  to  occupy  thirty  or  forty  pi^ea 
in  BO  brief  a  sketch  of  a  grcut  subject  as  the  present 
volume  contains.  With  regard  to  Ihe  more  purely 
literary  jiortioii  of  his  tofk,  Ur.  Simpson  seems 
scnrjely  to  poseesa  (he  tasle  and  judgment  roquiaite 
for  its  adeiiDate  execution.  We  find  little  nslheli- 
oal  or  critical  feeling ;  little  that  induces  the  reader 
to  think  that  the  author  fully  appreciates  the  uoi- 
te>pieGes  which  he  deacribea." 
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